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■SIB WTLLIAM WALLACE. 

“ Fell SouUirons saul tha£'<'^ .ilacc Ml na sair. 

Guiti devotion, sac, was his hcffiimirif?, 

Conteiijcd thcrcwitli, and fair was his endiug.” 

— »rA«aT s Chbojticlb. 
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lNTRODUCTt)RY'. 

all flic namca with which Scotland has 
adorned history, *110 one stands out more 
>roudly than that' of Sir William Wallace. This 
tai^us hero is in a couspicaons manner tho boast 

m 


of Ida country — a country which, from first to 
last., has <‘i>ntribtited rather more than her fair 
.sli ire of tlio gseat men of tho world. . 

Romance never ]>ictured t^ licrself a career of 
moie thrilling interest than that of Wallace. 
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Alexander III. The precise year of his birth is 
it mentioned in any record at present known to 
^bxist. He was the second son of Sir Malcolm 
Wallace of Ellcralie, near Paisley, a knight whose 
f'^rnily was ancient but neither rich nor noble. 

Jiad himself been knighted, and was thus, by 
the etiquette of Norman chivalry, as well entitled 
to lead armies as any noble, or even monarch, of 
his day. 

“To 'which of the several races inhabiting Scot- 
land liis family belonged,” says Mr. John Hill 
Burton, “is a question that lias been deemed 
interesting, since he was certainly the representa- 
tive and champion of tho remnant of the Saxon, or 
pure Norse inhabitants of Britain, who had not 
yet been subjected to the southern yoke. But 
social position was of more weight in this matter 
than mere origin. He may have bcei^^of Norman 
descent ; there were Wallaces scattered over Eng- 
land, and one camo in W'ith the Conqueror. But 
in reality the Normans were of the same northern 
Teutonic blood as the Saxons. 

“ If a family had been living among the Scotch 
people from generation to genemti' n, it mattered 
not whether the first ‘who IukI pitched his taber- 
nacle there had come from Denmark or Friesland; 
whether he Iiad been one of the Saxons of England, 
socking refuge from the tyranny of WJiliams 
forcst-law^s, or a grandson of one of AMlliam's 
own followers. The interests au<l feelings of such 
a family would be in harmony with those of the 
commonalty ^diich they ivcrc a part, ami it 
^was of such a family Uuib WilUaui Wallace caiii<;.” 

Wallace was a man of vast- political and itiililnry 
geniua. As a soldier we bud in him one of thv>so 
marvellously-gifted men met with at long intervals, 
who can see through tlio military superstitions of 
the day, and organize a formidablo roisLanee out 
of those oh meuts which the soldier rojcci s 

as rubhisli. In those day,s liodily strength and 
knightly powers were of tho highest oonsequciiee 
in commanding rospeot and ensuring success. 
Wallace hadi.au iron fram e. 1 1 is make, as he 
grc'sv up to manhood, appioaclicd almost to tho 
gigantic; and his pemmal stivnglh was snperi.T 
to the coimuoii run of even the strongest u.i'u. 
His passions were hasty and \iulciit ; a strong 
hatreil to the English, wlio now insolently lorded 
it over Scotland, began to show itself at a very 
enriy period of his life ; and this aversion wa.^ 
fostered in the youth by an uncle, a priest, who, 
deplormg the calartStios of his count , was never 
weary of extolling the sw'ceta of liberty, and 
lamenting the miseries of dci'endence. Philosophy 
•had not yet como to the conclusion that one govern- 
ment is as good as anotiier. 




First Exploits. 

"Of the^ character,” remarks Mr. Hill Burton, 
“in which Wallace first became formidable, tho 
accounts in literature arc distractingly conflicting. 
With tho chroniclers of his own country, who 
wrote after the War of Independence, he is raised 
to the highest pinnacle of magnanimity and 
heroism. To tho English contemporary chronicler 
he is a pestilent ruflian ; a disturber of the peace 
of society ; an outrage? of all. laws and social 
duties ; finally, a robber — the head of one of the 
many bands of robbers and marauders tlieu infest- 
ing Scotland. But Edward’s government and 
organization were not of a kind to permit mere 
daring and robbery, and there were far more 
formidable powers at work than these, which tho 
admiiiistratiim of criminal justice could cope with. 
The people were all exasperated, and all ready to 
rise against their now oppressors, wanting but a 
loader ; and the course of events brought them 
that leader in Wallace.” 

The iutrei>id temper of Wallace appears first to 
have shown itself in a (piarrel in the town ,of 
Lanark, with some of the English officers who 
insulted him. This led to bloodshed ; and he 
would have been overpowered and slain in the 
streets had it not been for tbo interference of a 
femaje dependent, to whose house he fled, and by 
v/hose assistance ho cse.q>ed to the neighbouring 
woods. In a siiirit of cruel and unmanly revenge, 
IJislop, the English sherifl', attacked the house and 
put the •woman to death ; for which, he was himself 
assaulted and slain by Wallaco. 

The consequence of this was to him the same as 
to many others who at this uiiie preferred a life of 
dangerous freedom to tho indiidgence and security 
of submission. lie was pvoclaimcd a traitor, 
b-UiisluHl his home, .■\iid driwii to seek safety in 
tho wild.’- and fristiie^vcs of hi.5 country. It was^ 
hero that lie colleetcd Ijy degi'ce.s a little band, 
coijq'oscd at first of a few brave men of desperate 
fortunes, who had fi^rsworn their vassalage to their 
lords and refused submission to Edward, and vrho 
at first earned on that predatory warfare against 
the Englifjli to which they wero impelled as well 
by tho de.Mre of i»luiKlor and tho necessity of sub- 
sistence as by the love of liberty. 

These men chose Wallace for their chief. Supe- 
rior rank- - for as yet noiie of the nobility or barons 
hiwl joined thorn— his uncommon courage and per- 
sonal strength, and his uncoiniuerable thirst of ven- 
geance against the English, naturally influencetl 
their choice, *and tho result proved how well it had 
fallen. His plans were hid with so much judg- 
ment, that in liis first attacks against straggling 
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I)artiea of the J’higlish he waa generally Bucccasful. 
Or if suriirised hy niiexpcciecl numbers, his superior 
strength and bravery, and the ardour with which 
he iiisi)ired liis followers, enabled them to over- 
power every ell’ort wdiich was made against them. 

To him these early and desultory excursions 
against the enemy were highly useful, as he thus 
became ac(iuaiiitcd with the strongest i>asscs of his 
country, and acquired li.ibiLs of command over 
mch of fierce and turbulent spirits. To them the 
advantage was reciprocal, for they began gradually 
to feel conIideu(;e in their leader ; they were 
accustomed to rapid inarclics, to endure fatigue 
and privation, to be on tbeir guard against sui }>vhe. 
to feel the cllects of discipline and obedience, ami 
by the successes which those insured, to regard 
with contempt the nation by whom llioy li.id 
allow’ed themst'lves be overconio. Anuuigst the 
stories told (*r Wallace at this time, we may repeat 
the following, in wdiicli there is sonielbing charac- 
teristic. 

A Danukp.ous AuvKNTruB. 

One day, having ^i.>ii^d Ayr in dhguise, 
AVallace’s attention was attracted by a orow’d 
collected near the quarters of the military. In 
the midst of a. circle of his own countrymen there, 
stood an Englishman of liugtj diniensioii.s, playing 
oiFliis ndcry against the Seof.s, ami oUering, for 
a groat, an op}»<)rtunily of avcjigin(:5 any injury 
they might have received from the Ihigli.'^h, by 
permitting the best among them to exert their 
utmost strength in sti-iking a blow n])on bis back 
with a i^olo which he held in Ins hand ; accom- 
panying this ab.surd declaration with ridiculous 
.jl,'(53t\iros and scurrilous language, while, his maib^l 
companions, with arms akimbo, stood l(»it('ring 
‘ round, laughing and enjoying the humour of their 
bulky bullbou. • 

^ Wallace a{)pi()achcd, and ofi’ered three. iime.s ibe 
sum for the pcrinissi(!n olfcred. Thi.-^ 'va.s readily 
agreed tc 1 y the jester, who winked to his com- 
pann,-/ . as lie ]»iepared to fullil llio conditions. 
The wary Scot ha<l ol.)sorved tlie li i(;k ; and gra.<p- 
ing the pole above the jilaee where it ’vas intended 
to give W'ny, be let fall a blow with si« b g«*0(l will 
that the sjtiue yielded to its force, ,.ud luc bs'-li.-.h 
fellow sank with a groan at tie feet ef L's com- 
panions. 

Instantly the swords (^f the Ivigii.dj were out to 
revenge til e slaughter of tlieir f.iVMniie. One of 
them, advancing toward-. tli<i <i|r' Tnl* i', receiveil a 
blow oil the bead, which lai.i iiiui ro le; a aero.-- ■ 
the body of tb** je.-.ti;r, Surroumb. ■ " shies 
by tViO ii.eit^asing mr. di.' ’,s of his ad\ ersaru's, he 
plied bis weapon wiLli a rapii ity and force which 


kept the most forward of them at bay. Over the ^ 
steel bacinet of a powerful trooper the fatal pole 
was shivered to ])ieces. Others, seeing him, as 
they imagined, disarmed by this incident, rushed 
forward, expecting to overwhelm him with their 
mimbens ; but on drawing his sword, widely, ho 
had concealed mubu* his dross, they as quickly 
ivcedi'd from the well-known power of his arm. 

Having, by bis trusty blade, clc'arcd the way to 
one ‘jf the outlets of the town, he W'as there 
attacked Iq' two of the boldest of the garrison, 
who had not before mingled in the fray. Tho 
oTqect of one of thorn a]>pcjircd to bo, to engage 
bim in a little sword-] day, ami Unis give lii.s jiarty 
an opi'tirtmiity of hemming him in ; but Wallace, 
aware t>f the value of bis time, broke through the 
guaid (■£ Ills sir! fid o])]>om‘ut with a blow which 
clove him to the tcetli ; while lh«? other, in the 
act of retreating, rcct'ivcd a thrust through an 
o]>euiiig in his aiiuoiir which laid him senseless 
]iy the side «)f his couqtauiou. Five of the English 
soldii'r.s bad nov\' falhui luaicath the iirm of jtlio 
yoiilhful warrior, and the ri*st seemed so averse to 
come within bi.s reach that bo bad time to gain a 
littb'. co]i,-;« in tlu; ncigbliourbood, where he had 
left his lior.se Indore lie had entered llie town, and 
bounding into the saddle, Wallace was soon beyoml 
tli(‘ rctik-h of any fresh assi.stanee they might pro- 
<'ur.\ lI«)rso and foot were, however, soon on the 
aleit ; but after a long and fruitlc.-s pursuit, tbe'.y 
were- obliged to return- Some those w’ho h-td 
already witnessed his j>rovvess no '<^ay di.s]>lea.sed 
at tluur want of success. 't • 

TfiR Ib;nxiN(J ok tiik E.vun.s of Ari^ 

Another of Wallace’s exploits about this time 
v;a.s tlic burning of what wore called the l^nw of 
Ayr. It seem.- that tlui English governor of Ayr 
had iuviUxl a large number of the Scottish imbility 
and gentry to meet him at the.^e barns or biiild- 
ing.-J, for the jiurpose, as lie ]»reteniled, of conferring 
t.*g«‘lhcr in a friendly manner on the alTairs of 
Scotland. He really, howi?ver, nualitftted the ino.st 
e.»ld-blood('d ami rcleiiUes.s trcacliery. Ills inten- 
tit.ii w'a.s to put the w'hole asse'iiibly f)f geiitleyacn 
to dc.dli, b} eau.siug soldiers iii atleiidaiice to run 
ii'-oses tiver tln.'ir Iiea'ls, and then liaiig them to the 
beam:- ( llie roof. A largo number accepted his 
in', ilati >11, un.su.s])ieious of .any such ]ilot, and as 
tli"y w’ere admitted into the ^ ouse, iioosc.s we^ 6 ?» 
tlU'C.vu over their heads, an^ they were iinme- 
di.ately drawn up to l!;e 1 ams overhead ami 
hanged. Amongst tlui suHei/i-.-; in this infaimm.s 
tragedy was Uegiiiald (‘rawfiu'd, the shenlV of Ayr- 
shire, and uncle, to Wallace. 

Wallace heard w hat ha«l happened, and he dolrer- 

noa 
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. mined on severe retaliation. Selecting fifty of his 
confederateSi he hastened to the spot, and being 
joined by a number of the retainers of the mur- 
dered gentlemen, they surrounded the buildings 
where the English w'cre cantoned, and who, in- 
dul^^ng in fancied security, arising from the terror 
which they imagined their last act was likely to 
impress upon tlie Scots, had, after a deej) carousal, 
betaken themselves to rest, little dreaming of the 
vengeance that awaite<l them. 

Having procured the necessary combustibles, 
Wallace, after disposing of his men so as to pre- 
vent the escape of any of tlio hlnglish, set fire to 
the thatch, which being covered with ]>itch, the 
flames soon spread tv) every part of the buihliiigs, 
and rose in one gentn-.il conflagration, while the 
Kcrcainiiig wretches witliin, vainly attempting to 
escape, wore received on the points of the Scottish 
swords, and edther killed or i*orc(‘d back to perish 
in the devouring e]t*ment. It is said that live 
hundred of the English suflered in this lanu'nt.ible 
manner. The severity of tlie retaliation can only 
be palliated by the nature of the war the parlies 
were engaged in, and the despta’atiou to which the 
cruelty of the invadiTS had goavled on the wretched 
iuliabitants. 

If tradition may bo cretlitevl, Wallace did not 
remain till tlie flames were extinguished ; for 
when about two miles on his return, at an ele\ated 
part of the road, he is saul to have made his men 
look back on tilt st,iU blazing scene of their veu- 
■ geance, reniaikiiig at the smiio time that “the 
' barns of Ayr burn well/' This ;-j>ot is still pointed 
<)ut. 

At GAimi'NNoi k. 

The Scotfi.-^h insurgents having a^ last become 
abundantly snppiiev I with all the munitions of war, 
and being aiiuuated by their success to the highest 
I pitch of enthusiasm, became iinj^atieiit to prosecute 
^ ‘ hostilities against thc'ir oppressors ; and their leavler, 

; wlio was not of a character to allow the swords o. 

, bravo men to rest in tlieir seabbanls, soon found 
, them an opportunity to gratify tlicir Avishes. 

I At Gargunin>ck, in the neighbourhood of Stir- 
■ ling, the Knglisli had erected a siuall fortillcatiou, 
^or x^ecly which they had plentifully funiisbed with 
! provisions. Some of the Scots in that quarter- 
who secretly adhered to Wallat observing the 
carelessness which at times prevailed in setting the 
Watch, and that tkie drawbridge Avas occjisionally 
left dow’ii all night, for the purjK'so of admitting 
in the lUoi-ning the labouievs win » were still em- 
^ ployed about it, conveyed tlie iuielligeiiee to t.o i!- 
cliief, who resolved to make himself master of tin. 
pUce the following night. Accordingly, tAvo sjue 


were despatched, to ascertain the probability of 
success. 

Towards evening a column of smoke was seen 
rising from a neighbouring hill — it Avas the signal 
agreed upon if the party were to advance. Wallace 
instantly set his men in motion, and about mid- 
night arrived in front of the phice which was the 
object of attack. As tliey ox[)Cctcd, the drawbridge 
Avas down, but they found the door strongly se- 
cured within. Impatient at the delay this occa- 
sioned, our hero raised a heavy piece of timber, 
and nisliiiig Avith it again.st the dov)r, the fastenings 
gave AA'ay Avith a violence tliat loosened the stones, 
not yet properly comenied, and nearly a yard of 
the AA'all eaine tumbling to the grvjiiud. The 
porter, UAvakened by the nevisc, attempted to strike 
him Avitli a ponderous miici^. Wallace aA’oivled the 
bloAA’, and before he eould reeoA’er his uiiAA'ieldy 
Avea[M)ii, laid him litvh'.^s -d Ids feet. 

Thornton, the raj.taiu of tlic garrison, now ap- 
poareil Avith the men iimKr Ids command; but 
the Scots had got too firm fi)oting Avithiri the fort 
to be easily expelled. After a sanguinary conflict, 
in which the captain fell by the hand of Wallace, 
the garrison was put to the sword, Avitli the excep- 
tion of thcAvoiacn and cliildren, who received from 
tlie vic-tors as much court c>y as the rudeness of tho 
age entitled tliem to <>.\’]>e( t. Tlie Avife and three 
cliihlveii of Thornton, after boing supjvlied Avith 
Avhat necessaries tiny rci.[uired, Avore allowed to 
depart along with the oilier Avomen, and furnished 
Avith a jvass from IVallu c by Avhieh they could pro- 
ceed in safety to atiy of the toAvns in the possession 
of the Knglisli. The Sov>ts found in the peel of 
Gargunnock abundanee v.»f all kinds of necessaries, 
Avith a largi* sum of rnomw, Avhieh Wallace divided 
equally among his followv. rs ; and, alter distributing* 
Avhal \'art of the stores they vlid not icquire among 
his op])rcssevl conutrsmcii in tho neighbourhood , 
he dom«>li.shcd tlie fortUieatii'ii. and proceeded with 
hiscvunpanivuis vui their crusade ag.iinst the enemies 
of their iude[>enilciiee. 

A KOMANTie .llAUniAGB. 

Shortly befvuv engaging in this contest with the 
English, Wallace, aecording to some chroniclers, 
h.ad fallen in love. Going to tho kirk of Lanark 
one tlay, ho had seen Marion Lradfute, the orphan 
daughter of Sir Hugh Bradtuto of Lamington. 
Ih'r father, mother, and brv)ther being dead, the 
or]»»i lU girl led a retii “d liioat Lanark, purchasing 
protecti- u from insult by paying a sum of money 
to Ha/eing, the English governor, Avko, it is i>;iid, 
iiiteoded, Avith an eyo to her estate, to make k 
match belAA'ecn her and liia svjii. She aa'hs at this 
oUl 
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time eighteen years of age, and an ancient minstrel 
gives this interesting account of her : — 

“All siiffcrcil slie, and right lowly her hare. 
Amiable, so benign, and wise, 

ConrtcoiiH JWid sweet, full-ftllecl of gentleness, 

Well ruled of tongue.” 

For a while WalJaoe struggled between love and 
duty — between Marion Bradfuto and his nalive 
country. However, ho managt d at last to reconcile 
the two .by marrying the gentle ]\[:irioii. The 
marriage had a tragic en<l, for it appears tliat the 
heiress of Lamington was, early in lier husband's 
career, slain by the Ihiglish, under what circum- 
Biances docs not very cl»‘arly appear. According 
to some it was into hei- bouse tliat Wallace c.seaped 
wlien in dangi-r of his lil’.' in tln^ streets of Lanark, 
as wo have .alrensly ivlaU^d ; but as to this noUiing 
certain is known, and «*) nothing certain can be 
told. 


animated by the personal intrepidity of Wallace, 
continnefl to bo successful in repeated attacks 
upon the English. These successes were frequently 
followed hy many circumstances of cruelty and 
violence, — a fact to be regretted, though it may 
well excite little surprise. 

The rcvengci of tlic Scuts seems cliiefly to have 
been directed against tlie English ecclesiastics 
who w'ore ja^sses'^ed of Si’uttisli ]iving.s. A public 
edict, passe<l by the Scottish estates in 1296, had 
banished those intruders from Scotland ; and this 
edict Wallace, it is said, improved upon 'with a 
refinement in evnelty. Some aged priests, and, it 
is even asserted, although almost too horrible to 
believe, some defenceless women, had their hands 
tied behind tlnn'r backs, and in tins bcJidess state 
Avere thrown from liigh brblges into rivers, their 
tlying agonies airoidiug sjmrt to llicir merciless 
captois. 


SuKrni.sixu the F.Nr.i.isji at Scone. Tife IUttee ok Stiulixg IbiineE. 

The consefiucnce of many parltal a<lvantag«*s Tlio.-.* n spoii -ible fur the trainpiillily of Scotland 
gained by Wallace oA'cr the Englidi \vas soon saAv in thes(< cvtnilsan nglj’ tendmicy tn turbnlenco, 

seen. At first few had <lnred to unite themselves whi*;h must be o.^ting'nidu'd at the beginning, 

with so desperate a baud as his. But cunfidonce Surrej” gave, in.st ructions to his nephew^ Percy 

came with suoccs.i3, and numbers flocked to the to proci'od to the uoj-th to stam]) out tin? dia- 

fc..andar(l of revolt. I’lie eoid.iiuietl np 2 )rossions turh.iqces. At Irvine Percy came u])ou Brin^e, 

of the English, the desire of levcnge, and even .ifbn ward.s the famoirs Scottish hero, and a cluster 

the romantic and porilnus nature the under- of <jtlier barons, who all seem to have been nn- 
iaking, recruited th<5 ranks of Wallace, and lu* was dccidcil whetlicr to cast in their lot with. AVallace 

soon at the head of a gr<‘at l.) 0 (ly of Scottish mal- ur submit to tlic Kngli.di King. -^Tliey chose, the 

contents. latter course, and surrendered on terms. 

When it was known that he liad raised open \\b have no reason fi>r supposing that Wallace 
banner agfiinst the English, Sir AN'ilUam Douglas, Ava.s prc.scnt on this occasion. llis name is not 

who had been taken by Edward .at the .doge <*f mciitionedby tin* English chronicler, wh<».^e account 

Berwick, rind restored tf) liberty upon swenriug of the aHair is tlu*, most minute and the source of 

fealty, disreg.ardcd his o«atli, and joined the Scottish all others. Wallace indeed seems at ihisiinuito 

force with his numerous vass^d.'. have oceii in*the north, laying his plans for rosist- 

t 0 ’raesby, tlio ihiglish justi.i.iry, wa.s, at this ing the Kngli.di army at the Forth, or the Scots 

tone, holding his court at Scone. ; and Suri'ey, the Water, as it was then called. Ho organised a largo 

guardian, had goiKi to attend tlic Engli.sh Ikirlia- hn'cc in the liowland countii.s nortlnvard of the 

ment. Wallace, by a rapid march, surj)rised the ^i’ay, drawing large accessions from Aberdeenshire, 

justiciary, disiicwsed his followers, and whil.-.t Ikj He then laid siege to the ca.stlo of Dund<*e. 

him.self esca})ed with the greatest difliculty, t«>ok The. .si<\go was barely hr'gun wlum news arrived 
a rich booty and many in isviicjs. that the English, under the command of the Earl 

This exploit gave new confidence to their little of Surrey, and Crcssingliam the tro.'isiirer, were 
army; they more oprnlv and boldly ravaged the lu I vaucing on Stirling Britlgc. j 

country, and i>ut all I'higli.shmen to tlu. .swoid. Wallace at onco resolved to encountc.r their] 

As circumstaircc.s .alloAvcd, timy either ac.lcd u>- there. He hdt thesugoof Dundee Pastle to bd 

gcthci or engaged iu «<•*.• ;im I c. expeditions. Whilst continued l>y the citi/( ns of the town: and marcUCT 

Wallace march e<l into ! . mn-.-., the casth*/- of ])i.s- with great ox]^« Hiitio to tin* llaiiks of the- Forth! 

deir and S;in<pihar were l:o.. tt i . Dougla . , and By good fe^tl^:^^ hi.s arrival iy the neighbourhood 

when their mjl- .,d plrcngth aftcrA\ards broke in of Stirling vva.s befoni that of 1 he enemy . I 

upon the wv.st of Scotland, they were joined by Kothing could liavo been betlei chosen thal 

some of the mi»st powerful of the So<itti.sh nobility. the ground taken up by VV’^allacr. “ It Is mark^ 

Their united forces, led by the military skill and by tlie tall lowi r of the Abbey of Cambuskcnn^tli 
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on tho flat carae lands below Stii'ling, tliroiigh 
which the river Forth winds itself. Close behind 
hinri was tlic Abbey Craig, an abrupt trap rock, yet 
not in all places so abrupt but that pathways might 
bo found on the top, which those first in iiosscssion 
co\fid use, and then so fortify as to defy any 
others to follow them. From tho b:i(ik of the 
Craig a neck of broken ground led iininodiately 
to the near mountain range called the Ocliil Hills; 
so much for the means of retreat. lA>r receiving 
an enemy tho ground \vas still more happily 
selected. It was within one of tho loops of the 
Ftu'th, which swept ahjiosl all roniid it in a circle. 
In all ages of warfare the advantagi^s of snch a 
p(*sition arc noterioiis — it makes the commander 
inside tho loop master of the situation.” 

The hhiglish force arrived on tho soutlujrn hank. 
In numher they had the a«lvantage : all told there 
were fifty tlionsand foot soldiers and one. thousand 
horse, ami)ly sulhciont, their cuiiiniander thoughl, 
for all possible needs. Indeed, tliey w<*uld have 
availed 11ieiu.selv(‘.sof a rein foi cement over ei.;.ht 
thousand men undi*r Lord Henry Ferey, had not 
the co.st of its inainle.nanee appoare<l likely far to 
cxeecd the value of its servie -s. 

The steward of ibe Kin] of Leiniox, 

and others of the Seottidi barons wvre at Hu's 
time w’ith the English army. They now’roipiestetl 
{Surrey to dc'lay an attaek till they had altempled 
to bring Wall. ice to terms, 'they soon returned, 
and declared tb\t they ha<l faileil in theii* hopes 
of paciliea tion, but that they themselves w'uuld 
join the Etiglisli f<uee with siN<y anne<l horse. 

It was now evening, and tho Scottish baroii.s, 
in leaving the army, met a troop of English 
soldiers returning from forage. ^YheUle^ from 
aeeulAit or design, a .skirmish bv-k place between 
the.se two bodie.s, and tlie E.u‘1 cd' Lennox .‘ifaldnd 
an English stddier in the threat. This, of eoiir.Si, 
raised ;i tunndt in the camp ; a ery aro.se that 
they w'erc hctr.'iye<l by thi* Scots ; an<l tlnuv .st‘i-m.s 
to be little doubt that Lennox and his fr; luls 
were secretly negotiating w’ith Wallace, and only 
waited for a favonrahio o}*portiimty of joining 
him. Crying out for vengeance, the l'higli.''li 
soldiers carritMl their wounded comrade before 
their getu'ral, ami re])roaclied him W'ith having 
trusted tlios<! who ha.d hrtikon their f.aith. .uni 
would betray them to the .neiny. ‘‘Stay thi.'^ 
one night,” sakl he, "juid if to morrow they do not. 
keo]) their proinist yon shall have ample revenge." 
He conin.ande«l his . oiiliers to be ready to }»as's 
the bridg^ ue.xt day , and Hun, with a careless- 
ness little worthy t^f an ex| er:eiu:e<l eon.m.iu.b'r, 
who had the fate of a great .aimy dependem »ai .lis 
activity and foresiglit, he permitted Wallace to 


tam 2 »er with lii.s eoiintrymen in the English ser- 
vice ; to become acquainted with the numbers 
and array of the Engli.sli force ; and to adopt, at 
hi.s leisure, his own measures for tlicir discom- 
fiture. 

I'/irly next day — indeed before Warren had left 
hi.s bed — five tliousand foot and a b<jdy of AYcLsh 
archers had ]i:i.s.sed the bridge. These troo^^s, 
however, on finding that tlie.y w'orc not sujiported 
by tho rest of the army, soon returned to their 
original station. W'arrcn, wdio l ose about an Lour 
after, feeling, jicrhap.s, reluctant to attaek the 
Scots in their i»restmt iio.sitiou, de.spalchcd tw’o 
iri.'is to make a last attempt at ijaeification. 

The answer returned was evidently intended to 
i'x.i.'Sporatc the lMigli.sh, and bring tlioin on head- 
liing ro the fray. After a bold declaration of 
iiidi'jicndence, a t.aunting :illu,sion w'as made to the 
conqjuror.-* of lOngl.'uid. “AVe eamo not here,” 
^aid tlie inlnqtid a=<.sertor oi Scotland s rights, “to 
iiCg..l.i itc, but to fight ; ami were even your mas- 
tcr.s to come and attack u,**. we are ready to meet 
them at (»ur .sword's point, and show them that 
our country i.s free.” 

Tneen.-cd at llii.s cool dctiancc. the English tire- 
siim['lu«m.sly and eagiuly domamh’d to be led on ; 
iqum wliicli Sir liicliard Liindin, a Scottish knight 
who liatl gone over to the enemy at Irving*, anxiously 
im[>lor. d tht'ji) to be .'■•till. 

‘‘If.” said be, ‘‘you once aiteiujit to jiass the 
bridge, yon are de-.[>er:itt*l 3 ' throwing away your 
livt's. The men cun only eri.>ss two by two. Our 
(•nomic.-< oomm.iiiil v'ue Jlauk, and in an inst.mtwill 
be u]Miii us. 1 know a ford not far from hence 
whc'e you may pass by si.xly at a time, (live me 
hut five Imiidrevl horse, and a .small body of foot, 

1 .xhall turn tlu' eiuany's flank. Avhilst you, lord 
earl, and tlie re.'^t of the army, may jnxs.s over in 
seeurily.’’ 

This w.is the .‘5«umd advice of avdoran soldirf 
who know' thceoimhy ; but althougliit convinced 
some it only init.ilcd otheis, aiul among the last 
Hugh Cre.'^.'ingh.im the trea.surcr. ‘‘Why, my 
lor<l," cried lie to Siiiroy, wlio was lu-udently 
he.dlating, wliy do you protract the war, and 
.spend the King’s money ? Let ns jiass on as 
hiviimc.s ns, and do our duty.” 

Stimg by this r<‘proaeh, Surrey weakly sub- 
milted hi.s better judgment to tlu* rashnos.s of the 
i ’liuivlmi.in and eoiinnanded the army todi lilo over 
tlu; bridge. Sir Aiai niaduke 'I'wengo, a knight of 
•.ri'at exjieriene. and Ctuirage. along with Crossing- 
ham himself, led the van ; and when iieaily half 
of army had pa.ssed the bridge, iiyrceiving that 
Hie Soots keifl tlieir strong groniul on the heights, 
Twenge, with chivalrous imjietuosity, g.ave orders 
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for a charge, and made the heavy-armed cavalry 
spur their horses up the hill. 

The consequence of this precipitate movement 
was fatal to the English. A part of the Scottish 
army had by this time made a circuit and jiosacssed 
themselves of the foot of the bridge, and Wallace, 
the moment that he saw the coiiimunicatioii be- 
tween the van and the rear of the English force 
thus cut off, rushed rapidly tlown from tlie liigh 
groujul, and attacking Twengo and Cressingliam, 
before they had time to form, threw them into 
inextricable confusion. In an in.^tanb all wns 
tumult and disorder. jMany were slain, multi- 
tudes of the lieavi'-arined horse plunged into the 
river and were drowned in making a vain off<»rt 
to rejoin Surrey, who kept on th(> other side, a 
spectator of the discjunfiture of the flower of his 
army. In the meantime, the standanl -bearers of 
the King and of the Earl, with another j>art of 
the army, jiassed over, and shared the fate (d* their 
companu)ns, being instantly out in pieces. 

A sj)irited scene now took place. Sir Manna- 
duke Twciige, on looking round, siw tliat the 
Scots had seized the bridge. A krught advised 
ill this perilous crisis that they sh<ad<l throw 
themselves into the river, and swim their horse, s 
to the opposite bank. “ What,” cried Twoiige, 
‘*voh u-er io drown mys<‘lf wlien I can cut my 
way through the mi<lst of them back to tiio bridge ! 
Never let such foul slander fall on us!” So saying 
he put spurs to his horse, an<l dri\ ing him into the 
midst of the enemy, hewed a passage fur himself 
through the thickest of the Se(<*Ubh eohimns ainl 
rejoined hi.s friends, with liis nei>licw and his 
arnu)ur-bca]’cr, in perfect safety. 

Meanwhile the Scots cominittCMl a dreadful 
Blatighter, Multitudes i)erisliod in the river, and 
as the confusion ami slaughter increast h and the 
entire defeat of the English httcamo he vitabh*, the 
Sari of Lennox and tin; Steward of .S« «djand, who, 
although allies of the King (d' lOiiglaiid, were 
8cciv.Uy in treaty with Wallace, threw off the 
mask, and led a body of their i'ulluwcrs to destroy 
and plunder the flying Engli^h. Surrey, rai being 
joined by Sir Marniaduko Twongo, remained no 
longer on the field; but having ha.-i’ly ord.ered 
him to occupy the castle of StJTlhig, which he 
promised to relieve in ten days, ho rode, with«»ni 
drawing bridle,, to Berwick: a «h'ir pro»d' of the 
total defeat of the powerful rruiy .vhieh he ha<l 
led into Scotland. From ll('rwi<.l< ho [»roceudc l to 
join the rriiice of Wales in tnu xeith and left 
country whiel I had been entru.sted ‘ . !■. , '-s posed 
to ravage and des',hj;i . Although the English 
historians reblrict tne loss o:. .‘.oidier.s in this fatal 
. and important battle to five thousand foot and a 

COI 


hundred heavy-armed horse, it is probable that 
nearly onc-half of the English army was cut to 
pieces, and Cressingham the treasurer was amongst 
the first who fell, llemingford allows that the 
idunder which fell into the hands of the Scots was 
very great, and that waggons were filled with the 
spoils. Smarting under the cruelty and rapacity 
with which they had been treated by the English, 
the Sct>ts wtjre not slow now to take their revenge, 
nor w.'kj M'alhice of a temj;er to restrain his soldiers^ 
k'cw prisoners seem to have fallen into their haiids) 
and the slaughter was general and iiidiscriininate. 
So deep was the detestation in which the character 
of Cresriliighani was regarded, that his dead body 
was mangled, the skin torn from the limbs, and in 
savage triumph cut into pieces, and afterward 4 
bmiicd and converted into swunl-belts. 

The decisive nature of the defeat is, perhapy, 
most apparent from the iinpoiL.int consoqnencos 
which attended it. To use the wonhs of Knighton, 
‘‘this awful beginning of ho.stilities roused the 
spirit of Heiflland, and sunk the hearts of tho 
English.” Dundee iiumediately surremlcred to 
Wallae«‘, and rewardetl his army by a rich booty 
of arms and money. In a short lime not a fortress 
or castle in Scotland remained in the hands of 
I'Mwanl. The castles of Edinburgh and Uoxburgh 
were dismantled ; and Berwick, upon the advauc'j 
<»f the Scottish army having be-cn hastily aban- 
doned, Wallace sent IfiMiry do llaliburton, a Scot- 
tish knight, to oei'iipy tins iTnj.;ortant Lonii*i.r 
town. Thus, by tbo eflbrts of a .single inr.n, not 
only una.s.-^i.'-’tt.d, but actually l.hwartcd and opposed 
by the nobility of the conntiy, was the iron power 
of Eclwanl C(»m[>lclcly broken, ainl Scotland oikm) 
more able to lift her head aiiicuig free nations. 

m . 

Al’TKii TiiK Battle. 

Latfjr ohroiiielers inform ns how Wallace, having 
now tho* country at his command, set to work aiul 
adju.stoil thoroughly eflective systems for tlio 
official oigauisation of the executive, the aduiiiiis- 
tratitin of ju.sLice, and the transaction of local 
business by propei ly-eonsLitute<l local boards. But 
at such a period the defence of the country wouhl 
bo the first consideration, and so we are told how 
ho Fpfit lip the country into military divisions, 
;ind appointed a niustcr-book of able-bodied men, 
betw'^tjii the ages of sixteen and sixty, to be kept 
in each shire, barony, lordalrp, town^ and biirgltr 
Tlic xicrsoiis, it has been sir evilly remarked, who 
mention these things lived at a time too late to 
have x)ractieal knowledge of them ; Jtnd we all 
have experience of the fact that it has been an 
cstablLshed bistoriciil ethiuette to attribute such 
organisations to tlie hero of a country s idolatry 
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ivhen tho fortune of war has given him the upper 
hand. 

One little authentic vestige of his conduct after 
the battle, however, exists, and it sliows him prom 2 )t 
to help tho cause of iieacefiil jjrogress. There 
lately was found in the old coinmcrcial city of 
Lubeck a short document which is of great interest. 

It is dated October 11th, 1297, and is a communi- 
cation to the towns of Lubcck and Hamlnirg, in 
the names of Andrew do Morny an<l William 
Wallace, (Jciierals of the Army of the Kingflom 
and Community of Scotland. Tlioy thank the 
worthy friends of their country in these towns for 
services an<l atUMitions which the unfortunate state 
of their country had hindered its pi'«»ple from duly 
acknowledging. They assure their (listant trading 
friends, however, tliat commerce with tlie^ ports of 
Scotland will now be restored; for the kingdom of 
Scotland, tlianks be to God, bus been recovered 
by battle from the hands of the Knglisli. Scotland 
was fast Ixjcoming a prosperous trading nation be- 
fore the commcncomcut of her troubh's, and this 
little document is a touching ti st.ini<»ny to the 
2 »rcvalence of those peaceful i»ursuits whitli were 
Bo cruelly crusluHl by the reiuorsclcss invaders. 

Days ok Famjnk. 

A famine now fell upon SeolLiml, and bhnds <»f 
armed men, iiupcdletl either by hunger or hatred, 
cn>s«ed the J'.order, and [dayoil havoc in GamluT- 
land and Westwiorelruid, ov«;r the old di>}eited 
district. ‘‘The Kngli.-h Gliroiiioles — which are 
the (Illy contemporary accounts of this allair — 
are confused," says Mr. John Jlill llurton, “as all 
accounts of plundering and devastating imaads, 
whether by friend or foe, must needs be. J/uigi«ago 
and infiigiiiali<m arc almost cxliausted by the monk- 
ish chroiiielers in de.scribiiig the cruelties and brii- 
tiiiities of these rovers, and yet tho accounts of 
their deeds want originality, for there had been a 
sort of terrible formula for describing the work 
of a Scots’ invading army from the 1 lattlc 1 1 the 
Standard downwards. Of oruolly and rapacity 
there w’as no doubt a fearful ain«)unt. but it must 
be remembered that the suilering side had the 
telling of tho story ; and it was a policy with the 
English clergy, who were also the historians, to 
make out that the fSeots were saeriU'gious as w’cll 
cruel, and re.served then special tortures ar.il 
mdiguitios for holy men and women.’' 

A Sachii.i «;i()r’.s Attack. 

Wallace* apiHwrs to have? been, at lea.st for a 
t’me, in command of the invading a nl ]. hin- 
dering Scots. One inculenr of his commanc vas 
long remembered. The winter had set in with | 


great severity. The frost was so intense, and tho 
scarcity of provisions so grievous, that many of tho 
Scots perished by cold and famine, and AVallace 
commanded a retreat. 

On returning to If exham, Avhere there was a rich 
monastery, which had alrccidy been laundered 
and deserted on the advance, a striking scene 
occurred. Threo monks w’ere seen in the solitary 
monastery. Thinking that the tide of war had 
pas-sed over, they had crept back, to repair the 
i-avagea ih»>y had left, when suddenly they saw 
the army returning, and fled in terror into a little 
chapel. In a nniment, the Scottish soldiers with 
their long lances were upon them, calling on them, 
on Yieril of their lives, to show them the treasures cf 
their nionii-stcry. *' Alas ! ’’ said one of the monks, 
“ it is but a sliort tiuie since you yourselves have 
seized our whole 2 )ro 2 )erLy, and you know best 
vvlicrc it now is." At this moment Wallace him- 
self came int>) the chapel, and, commanding his 
soldiers to be silent, reipiested one of tho canons 
to celebrate mass. The monk (jbeyed, and Wallace, 
all armed as he was, and surrounded by his soldierc?, 
reverently altendc«l. W hen it came to the elevar 
tion of the' host, he stepi>ed out of tlie chapel to 
cjif-t oil' hi.s lu'lmet and lay a.'-ide his arms, but in 
thi.s .short absa'iice tin? fury and avarice of hi.s 
fcohlicrs broke (.ut. They pressed on tho priest-, 
snatched tht‘ i-halice from the altar, tore away its 
ornaments aiiU the sacred vestments, and even 
stole the missal in which tho scrvii c had been 
begun. W hen their master nturni'd, he found tho 
])ric.-t in hovn)r and dismay, and gave orders that 
the saerilogious wretches who had committed the 
outr,;go ^honld be sought for and put to death. 
IMoanwhiio he tt).')k tlie canons under Ins pro- 
tection. “Kemain with me,'’ said ho ; ‘‘it is that 
alone which can secure you. Ikly s«ddiers are 
evil disposed. 1 cannot ju.stify, and I dare not 
2 )nnish them." This sacrilegious attack was th<r 
more unpardonable, as the inona.<tery of Hexham 
was dedicated to tlie patron .^aiiit of Scotlaml, and 
on joyed a perpetual protection from King David. 
W\\llace, to atone for the outrage, granted a charter 
of proleetiou to the priory and convent, by which 
its lauds, men, and movables, were admitted under 
tho peace of the King, and all persons interdicted 
from doing them injury. The Scots now advanced 
Ui Newoiustlo, but linding the garrisLUi i^rcpared to 
staiiil a siege, they contented themselves with 
ravaging the adjacent country ; and having col- 
lected tho bo-'ty, they alKJtcd their part to the 
j G:il\vcgiaiis who were with the army, ami marched 
• K -... wards. It Luul been a ju-osiierovis raid, and 
w.w long rcmembei - l, but with very di IT- rent fc* k- 
iugs, both by the spoilers and by those they sp» b 
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In Scotland Again. 

Soon after his return from his expedition into 
England; Wallace, in an assembly held at the 
Forest Kirk in Selkirksliiro, which was attended 
by the Earl of Lennox, William Douglas, and others 
of the principal nobility, w as elected Governor of 
Scotland, in the name of King John, and wdtli 
the consent of thtj conimimity oi Scotland. 

Strengthened by the high title ■which he so well 
deserved, and which the common i)eople believed 
was ratified by the express approval of St. Andiv.w, 
he proceeded to reward bis friimda and fell<»w- 
soldicns, ami to punish his I'licmies, and, desiusing 
the jealousy .nuil dcsertioji of a groat majority of 
the nobilit\'; he sought to oiifi<ree those public 
measures which he considered neecssaiy for secur- 
ing the Uhertj- (d the country. By a strict severity 
he restrained Uk; licentiousness of his soldiers, and 
ende.avonrcd to introduce discipline into hi.** .army. 

In a short time, snrii -wore the eflects of his firm 
and courageous dealing in the government, th.at 
the most j)owcrful of tiie nobility ■wero compelled 
by tbe fear ot imprisomueiit to submit to his 
authority, although they envied him his high 
elevation, and whenever an opportunity [U'cseiitcd 
itself, took part -with the King of liinglaiid. But 
althoi’gh few of the bar<jTis had j<»iued him, the 
lesser barons and gentry repaired in^^rcat numlwTS 
to the banner of the Oovcinor, and willingly sup- 
ported him with all their foi ccs. 

There is just one writ by the (hianlian extant — 
it appoints Alexavider of »Sci iiiii.sohnr, or Scriingour, 
to be constable r)f the castle of Dundee, and invests 
him with certain laials on the liill above the town 
in rcw’ard for his fi<l(!lity in bt ariug the royal 
, banner of Scollaml. “The coiistabulaiy and the 
estate were ln*ld for ecntiuicg by ^34 inigeiu-’. who 
distinguished theiiiselve.s ly lionoi liable na viee ; 
^nd a special lustre W'as always < - .needed ]»y the 
prijudni \oiee to that race which held a hereditary 
title conferred by AV;dIacc.” 

An English Invasion. 

Though the f.ueniy had been rWt'pt out of the 
country, they w’oro now, howcvci', .alvait to returu, 
and Scotland ■was to be plunged once more in all 
the troubles of warfare. Immcdi.iloly on tlje 
return of King l-M ward from Manders, wheie ho 
had been, to England, he deuiaiwhd froU’ hi.sl^ar- 
liament a grant for the imn- Imu iit of Scotland. 
Having got what he eon id, ;.nd v ijilc his 1' .ope. 
were gathoi ?ng, he t.M.h the nj>pie ' r.r f aialdng 
a pilgiini:.g<;to th. 1 • b.o of St. John of Beveilcy, 
“a kind of incideiii d aid -.■.liifli he always sought 
. for his projects vvheu il did not interfere with the 


preparatif)Ds for eiFccting them by the arm of 
the flesh.” 

He entered Scotland wdth an army which, if it 
even aj^proached the descri[dion of the chroniclers, 
was magnificent and overwhelming. Tliero were 
at first seven thousand monnted men-at-arms, 
tliree thousand of them in coats of mail ; and they 
w'cre afterwards joined by five hundred from 
Gascony. After this tlic number of footmen was 
of little moment. Eighty thousand is spoken of 
as the number. 

The plan adoyited by Wallace for the defence of 
Scotland was the same as that so suecessfully 
employed at a later date by Bruce. It was to 
avoid :i general battle, whieli, with an army' far 
inferior to the Engdisli, must have been baight at a 
disadvantage ; to fall l)aek .slowly before the enemy, 
leaving some garrisrms in the most important 
casUt's, driving ofl' all sni>])lie:-!, wasting the country 
through which the Ihiglifdi were to march, and 
w’aiting till the seareily of provi.sion.s (anniielled 
fhem to rcti-eat, and g.ive him .a favouralde oppor- 
tunity of breaking dow-n upon tliom with full 
eaiurt,. 

Edward had detcjniined to ]>eiU'trate into the 
we.st of Scotland, and there he pnrpo.sed to con- 
clude the war. Jfedirt‘eted a fleet with .snpjilies 
for his army to sail round fnaii r.erw’iek to tiie 
Firlli of Forib; and ho llum procoed<'d by movb-rate 
mareh<*.H into SooUand, laying w'aste the eountrj', 
and anxious for a sight of hi.s cfu'inics. No oiu;, 
liowovcr, was to bi* found who could give him 
information respisttiiig the Soollish army ; ami he 
proceeded tlirough Bcrvviek.dilrc to j.audi^', anrl 
without a clna*k b) what is now' Kirklisbm, a .small 
town betw'cen Edinburgh and Tjinlithgow . 

Here, as provision.s began to gi'fiw' se,aree, he 
delormin d to remain in <irder to receive the 
earlie.st int* lligenee of his fleet, .and, in case of 
accident.^, to secure hi.s retreat. At ihi.s time he 
learned th.at fi'capient. attaf-k.s were iriadc agaiii.st 
the foraging jiarties of Ids rear divi.^-'iou, by the 
Scotti.sli garrison in tbe strong ca.stlo of Dirle- 
ioii, and that Iw'o other foitaliecs which he h.ad 
pa.ssed on his march w’oro likely to give him 
annoyance. Uj>on this he dc.s] witched his favourite 
mar hal, Bishop Antlumy Beck, who sat down 
before the e;i.-He ; but on uc' oimt of the want of 
proper bnttei ing nmddnes, •ouinl it too strong 
Jdm. He tluai attempted to cairy it by as.<(aiilt, 
but was driven bat k wall Hi.s divi.sioii 

began to be in extreme want, fhe ^.slioji sent 
Sir John Mai’matluki3 to rcijuiro the King’s plea- 
sure. 

**Go b.ack,” said Edward, “ :md b !l Antlumy 
that he i.s right to be p.icHic when ho is acting the 
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bishop, but that in his present business he must 
forget his calling. As for you,” continued the 
King, addressing Maimadukc, “ you are a relentless 
soldier, and I have often had to reprove you for 
too cruel an exultation over the death of your 
enemies ; but return now whence you came, and 
be as relentless as you choose. You will have my 
thanks, not my censure ; and look you, do not see 
my face again till these three castles are rjized to 
the ground.” 

In the mciantime the besiegers were relieved 
from the extremities of want by the arrival of 
three ships with provisions ; and the bishop, on 
receiving the King’s nieasagc, took advanbigc of 
the renewed strength and spirit of his soldiers to 
order an jissault, which W’as successful. The 
garrison stipulated, before surrender, that their 
lives should be sp.uetl. 

J^dward, when at Kirkliston, had raised some 
of the young squii i's in the army to the rank of 
knighthood ; and those now kuiglits were sent to 
gain their s^jurs hy taking the other two forlnliecs. 
On coming liohiie them, however, lluy found that 
the }!>c<L)ts had alaindoned them to the eiiciny ; and 
having destroyed them, they r<?joincd the main 
army. 

The Hattle of Falkirk. 

These transactions occupied a mouth, and the 
army begnTi again to sulfoi* from tlio seareily of 
piovisions. Tho'lleet fi<»iu llerwick was anxiously 
looked for, and Fdward foresaw that in the ereiit 
of its arrival hcitig prolvacted a few days 
huige^, he should be compelled to retreat. At. 
la.st a few ships weic seen oil’ the coast, which 
brought .a snic'dl Pupj>ly; but tlio great body of 
the ll^ct was still detained by coiitrary wiiuhs ami 
a dangerous mutir.y broke out in the camp. The 
Welsh ti .jops had sutlerod much from famine ; and 
a present of wine having been sent to tlicm by 
the King, their soldier.'^, in a ])aro\ysm<^f intovica- 
tion and iiaiional antipathy, attaeked the Eueli.'^h 
quarters in the night, and inhumanly inuvdi'rcil 
eighteen priests. Upon this the English eavaliy 
hastily ran to their weapons, and breaking in 
upon the Welsh, slew eighty men. In the mo?*n- 
ing the AA'elsh, of W'hom there were h -fy thoio^ uid 
in the army, exasperated .at the death of ihoir 
i^ompaiiions, threatened to join the Set>ls. Let 
them do so,'” 8;;id Edward, witli his usual eoi'l 
courage; ‘Mot llu/n go over to my eneuucs : I 
hope sooa to see jhe <I.'’y when I shall eh;‘.stiso 
thetn hotli. ” Thi.< rlay, however, was. to all 
€T.pj)carance, distant. Tiio clistrc.s.s fwr jj’cuj'Ioiis 
now amounted to an absolute famine. No in- 
telligence had been reo(“ivod of the S»'ottish army. 


As the English advanced, the countiy had been 
wasted by an invisible foe ; and Edward, wearied 
out, was at length compelled to issue orders for a 
retreat to Edinburgh, hoping to meet with his 
fleet at Leith, and thereafter to recommence 
operations against the enemy. 

At this critical juncture, when the military skill 
and wisdom of the di.spositions made by "Wallace 
became apparent, and when the moment to harass 
and destroy the invading army in its retreat had 
arrived, the treachery of her nobles again betrayed 
Scotland. Two Scottish lords, Patrick, Earl of 
Dunbar, and the Earl of Angus, privately, at 
daybreak, sought the quarters of the Bishop of 
Durham, and infm'mcd him that the Scots were 
encamped not far off in the forest of Falkirk. 
The Scottish earls, who dreaded the resentment 
of Edward, on aecnmit of their late renunciation 
of allegiance, did not venture to seek the King in 
Iverson. They scut their intelligence by a page, 
and added, that having he.ard of his projected 
retreat, it wji.s the intention of Wallace to surj^rise 
him by a night attack, and to hang upon and 
harass hi.s rear. Edw'ard, on hearing this 'svelcome 
new.s, could not conceal his joy. “ Thanks be to 
God,” he exclaimed, “who hitherto hath extricated 
me from every danger ! I’hey shall not need to 
folhwv me, since I shall forthwith go and meet 
them.” Without a uioinent’s delay, orders were 
issued for the. solchers to arm. and hold themsclvca 
ready to march. The King was the. first to put 
on his .armour ; and. mounting his horse, rode 
through the cain}>. hii.xtciiiug the preparations, 
and giving orders in person to the merchants and 
sutleis wlio attended Iho army to pack up their 
wares, .and bt; ro.ad}" to follow him. 

At la.st all wa.s ready, and three o’clock the 
whole, army wa.a on its .advance fnau Ivirklistou 
to Falkirk. It was* late before they reached a 
hetdh near Linlithgow, on which tlj.-y eiicainpea' 
for the night. They were not allowed the refresh- 
ment of disarming them.<elves, hut, to use the 
striking words of Hemiiigfurd, “each soldier slept 
on the gi'ouud, using his shield for his pillow: 
o.ach horsennui had liis horse beside him. and the 
liorses them.s('lvcs tasted nothing but cold iron, 
ohaiupiug tln'ir bridles.” 

Towards Timvniug orders wore given to march. 
They passed through Linlithgow ui little before 
sunrise, and on looking up at a ri.sing ground, at 
S' •me tlistaiu’o in their front, oh.served the ridge of 
liic hill lined Asilh lances. Soon they w'cre in the 
prc-i'nee of their Scottish foes. 

Tne Scottish army did not amount to the third 
part of the force of the English, and Wallace, !ia 
ilrea<led this great disparity, and knew how iimch , 
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Edward was likely to suffer by the prolongation of 
the war and the want of provisions, at first thought 
of a retreat, and hastened to lead off his soldiers ; 
but he soon found that the English were too near 
to admit of this being done without certain de- 
struction. He therefore proceeded to draw up liis 
army, so as best to avail himself of the nature of 
the ground, and to sustain the attacks of the 
English. He divided his infanti'y into four com- 
pact divisions composed of his lancei-a. In the 
first line the men knelt, with tlieir lances turned 
obliquely outwards, so as to present a serried front 
to the enemy on every side. In this infantry con- 
sisted the chief strength of the Scottish army, for 
the soldiers stood so close, and were so linked 
or chained together, that to break the line ivas 
extremely difficult. In ilio spaces between these 
divisions were j>laced the archers, and in the roar 
W’as drawn up the Scottish cavalry, consisting of 
about a thousand heavy-armed horse. 

After hearing mass, the King of England, being 
informed of the Scottish dispo.^itiou of battle, 
hesitated to lead his anny forward the attack, 
and proposed that they should pitch their temts, 
and allow the soldiers and ilie hors(.‘s time for rest 
and refreshment. This was opposed by his oflicens 
as unsafe, on account of thei e being iiutliing but 
a BVi-iW ri\ ulot between the two armies. An 
immediate advance was therefore (ordered; the 
barons who cominauded the first* division, the 
Marshal of England and the Earls of Hereford and 
Lincoln, leading their soldiers in a direct line 
against the enemy. They ’ivcre not aw'ari*, how- 
ever, of an extensive inorasa whi<.h lay along the 
front of the Scottish position, and on reaching it 
were obliged to make a circuit to the west, which 
retarded tlieir attack. Moanwhih*, the second line, 
under tlic command of the ULshop of I.) irhain, being 
better informed of the nature of tin; groumi, in 
Advancing inclined to the cast, to avoid the morass. 
The bisl.'.p’s cavalry was fiery and iinjietuoiis. 
Ti)ii^y-six banners floated above the mass of 
spears, and showt'd how many hiaders of distinc- 
tion were in the fiekl ; but Anthony Beck, who 
had seen enough oE war to know the ilangcr of too 
precipitate an attack. corninainliiJ liicm to hold 
back, till the tliird lines umh; ; the King came up 
to suj'port them. 

“ »Stick to thy mass, hishoji,” cried Italpli B:u.?.set 
of Drayton, **and teach not us what wc ooght to 
do in the face of an enemy.” 

“ On, then,” replied the bisln.j) : “..et on in ymir 
own way. ^Ve arc all ^oldiers to- -ay, .1 bound 
to do out duty.” 

So saying, they h.isLened r^rward, and in a few 
minutes engaged with the first column of the 


Scots, whilst the first line, which had extricated 
itself from the morass, commenced its attack upon 
the other flank. 

Wallace’s anxiety to avoid a battle had in all 
probability arisen fnnn his having little dependenco 
on the fidelity of the heavy-armed cavalry, com- 
manded by those nobles who hated and feared him. 
The event show^ed liow just were his susjncions, 
for the moment the lines met, the w-hole body of 
the Scottish horse shamelessly retired without 
striking a blow. 

The c<iluiiius of infuntry, however, w'ith the 
intormcdLite companies of archcr.s, kept their 
ground, and a few of the armexl knights remained 
beside him. The archers soon gave way, but the 
columns of the Scottish iiifantiy stood firm. 

Edward innv brought iq) Ills reserves of 
archers and slingiu’s, who showered their aiTow.s 
upon them, with volIey.s (»f large roinul stoIn^>. 
which c«)vered the ground where they were 
stationed. Tliis eonliiiucd and galling attack, 
ah*ng w’iih the reiterated charges of the cavalry, 
at last broke the first liM(\s, and the heavy-armed 
horse pouring in at the gap which W'jus thus niadi*, 
threw all into confusion, and carried iinliscriiiiinate 
slaughter Ihnuigh their ranks. 

Wallace, with the nunains of his armv% having 
gained the neighhonriug wotxl, made good his 
retreat, leaving near! 3' fiftta'ii thoM.sand men dead 
on the field, ^ 

* 

Wai.i.ack in Fuanck. 

'^From this time,” Ka\'.s the shrewd but soiiit- 
'vvhat scepUeal historian, Mr. John ilill Burton, 
“ we hear no more of Wallace eoiicerning hiiiisolf in 
active life in Scotland. Much lias lieen said of the 
cabals and i ristocratie jealousie.s w-liicli droVe him 
from the office of (Juardiaii ; but in reality the 
whole aflair is a secret to the present da}'. 

“The romancers after this time seinl Wallace to 
France, where he coiin.s out a.s the true kniglit- 
crraiit in feats with lions, robliers, and pirates. 
Here, again, some vestiges of evidence lately found 
tcml i<j confirm the material fact that he sojtmrued 
in France. In a mere list of <locumenta found in 
liifj pos.se, sshni when lie was carried cajitive to 
Lond'*n, was a letter of safe-conduct to him from 
King riiilip of France. While he Wtos in power, 
indeed, Wallace kept a sort of ambassador in Frango 
in AVilliam Lamborton, Bislio]) of St. . Andrew’.^. 
Iximberton was in fact his bishop. When the 
See became vacant, William C,omvu wa» the eaii- 
didatc favoured by King Edward, and as this 
rendcretl it iieco.s.sary that the national party should 
have anoth(;r person, Lamborton wa.s made bishop. 

“ That Wallace shou'.d have had a safc-condiiet 
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to France is not sufficient to inform ns tlia.t lie 
went there and used it, but the probability that 
lie did so is much strengthened by finding that he 
got credentials from France onwards. 

“A very minute scrap among documents in the 
Tower of London, without date, was found to be 
a letter by Philip, King of France, to his repre- 
s/jntatives at the court of Rome, recommending to 
llicm his good friend, William Ic W’alois <»£ Scot- 
land, knight, and desiring them to do wliat in 
them lay to expedite the business he had to 
transact at the court of Rome.” 

RKTrilNKD TO SCi'TLAND. 

On the night of Wallace’s return from Franco 
to Scotlaiifl we arc told that lie landed near i»ne 
of liis old jdaces of res<irt, :u-foiiii)auio<l by Sir 
Tli-nnas <lc J.ongucvilit*, John Rlair, 'I'lioinas Oniy, 
and a f(?w other fii*‘nds who had atlended him 
abroad. He wished to gain some knowlctlge of 
the state of the connlry, t'> enable liim to regtilalc 
his further ]>roocedings, and for ibis purposti he 
raised his bugle to his lips, and bebire the rever- 
berations had died away among the woodlands, 
.'I rustling was heard among the underwood, and 
presently an nnarmed Scot stood beftire him. 
Knnn this ready adherent, who had been watch- 
ing the landing of the i»arty, Wallace learned the 
situation of the kingdom, the slaughbu s committed 
by FdwiU'd, the siibmi.''Sion of the regency, and 
the terr* Hint pervaded the nol.)i]it,y. 

Finding, from cho number of the English that 
were in the noighbourliood, the necessity of be- 
taking himself to some place of concealment, he 
au«l bis party wt'.re coniluelcil by their informer to 
a farmhouse in a secluded j)art oi the emmtry, 
occU]iicd by a relation .f Wallace, of the name of 
Crawford. Here he joyfully received, and a 
hiding-pkicc artfully consiructed in tlie barn for 
him and liis companions, wl.cre tlii;y lurked during 
a search made for them by Sir John Ilutler, who 
commanded ;i Ixnly of troops which had bi'c’ in- 
structed to search foi- Wallace. 

Ill this retreat they might have remained till 
eoino. favourable oeeurre.nee had enabled them to 
apjiear more, openly, but it se«'ms the llnu^ual 
ijuanLily of pi*ovision,s which Crawford was obliged 
to purchase bn* the maiiiteiiance ( his gu.’sts 
awakened the siisjuVions of tla- ]-]nglish at Huiuhv, 
^id on his return, having nu uthmed the examina- 
tion to which he had been subjected, Wallace ami 
his party- thought prudent to retire to a iieigdi- 
l»oiiring tlpeket, and — dt the result. They had 
not h>ng adopted this ])reea, ^lon before i body of 
the English made tlioir appi'arance, and ba\iiig 
isuprouiided the dwelling of Crawford, th y di.s- 


covered, in the course of search, the l.iir of the 
fugitives. 

The wife of Crawford having refused to answer 
their inquiries regarding the route of her visitors, 
they were proceeding by violent measures to com- 
pel her to disclose the jilace of their retreat, when 
Wallace, ascertaining the danger to which she was 
cxp<vst*d, advanced from the thifiket, and sounded 
a bold defiance to the enemy. The situation ho 
had elio.seri was such as could only be a,ssailed by 
iliree narrow and rugged paths ; these he proposed 
to guard by dividing his little party, which con- 
.sisted only of about twenty men, into three 
division-s. With the smallest of these he under- 
took to defend the path that wa.s most exposed to 
the enemies’ attacks. 

Riitlcr was not long in commencing the assault, 
which h(‘ (lid hy a .simultaneous movement on all 
those little bodies of Sctits. The resi.stance, liow- 
ever. whicli he mot with, aided hy the rugged 
nature of the asiaait, rt.*ndered all the ardour of 
lii.s tro()p.s unavailing. As the evening advanced 
ho called them off, and having beat a retreat lie 
attempted to persuade Wallace to surrender, by 
reproisenting the folly of cunt inning a resistance 
which must at last t(?rminate in the ruin of himself 
and his friends. Our Ihto replied, by advising 
him to stand to his arm.s ; for in i)lace of surren- 
dering, h»‘ intended, before morning, to become the 
a.<.sailaiit. Irritated by this eoolnos.s, Ruller deter- 
mined to take every precaution to prevent his 
e.Hcaf>e, and for this purpo.se kept liir-. men under 
aims all night. 

W.dlace, however, w.as as good a.s hi.s word, for 
.at d.iybreak, uiuh'r cover of a thick mist, he de- 
seciuled at the head of a little band, and before the 
enemy w-is aware of his appruaeli, broke into that 
quarter whore ilutler h.ad liis st.d ion. The surprise 
occasioned by his sijddcn appearance threw the 
Eiigli.sh into coiifufsiou, while their u; certainly as 
to the iiumb{-r of their a.s.sailants great iy increased ; 
and availing himself of the disorder into which 
they were thrown, Wall.ice pivs.scd forward, and 
eaine in contact with Rutler, who after a slight 
r'-.-i.danee fell beneath his arm. 

The Scots having forced their W’ay through the 
cm my, Wallace now discovered that their faithful 
host, (’law ford, had been left beliiiifl. Retiiniing, 

; " h(’i'ef<‘re, to the charge, ho Avas fortunately in time 
It) .«ave him from the spear of an Eiigli.sh soldier, 
whom he .slmv ; and grasping liis woundod friend 
ill tine of hi.s arms, he carriioJ huo ofi' in triumph 
{•) his coniiKiuii iis. Favoured by the d»'ns‘'ness of 
the r.»g, the gallant little band w'as soon lost to 
their pursuers. • 

' Though thus relieved from their perilous si'oa- 
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fcion, they are said to have suffered the greatest 
privations in the wild and unfrequented solitudes 
to which they w'orc now obliged to retire. How- 
ever, their indef«atigable chief, always fertile in 
expedients, found mciins to preserve them from 
actual starvation, till Edward withdrew his troops 
for the purpose of resuming his march of subjuga- 
tion throughout the kingdom. 

The Cafturr of Wallace. 

The only man in Scotland who had steadily 
refused submi-ssion to the Englisli was Wallace, and 
the King, with that inveterate emnitj’^and unshak«‘n 
perseverance which marked bis conduct to his foes, 
now used every possible moans to hunt him down 
and become inastor of his person. He had already 
set a large sum upon his ho:\d ; he gave strict orders 
to his captains and g«n*crnors in Scotland to be con- 
stantly on the alert, and he now carcfiilly sought 
out those Scotchmen who were enemies to Wallace, 
and bribed them to di.scv>ver and bctr.iy him. 

For this puTi><^se he* comraaudod Sir John di^ 
Mowbray, a Scottish knight tlnai at his court, and 
who seems at this time to liave risen into great 
favour with Edward, to carry with him into vSeot- 
land Kalph dc ITalibnrton. one of the prisoners 
latclj* .akon at Siiriing. Haliburton was ordered 
to co-operate with the otln r Scottish men who wore 
then engaged on the attempt io seize Wallace, and 
Mowbray was to watch hoW ba^e pei'son con- 
duct cd himself. 

What were tli(=* pai-ticiilar i.u‘A.«urc.s ado])tc»l by 
Ilaliburton, or w ith whom he co-opci ated, it is now 
impossible to ray ; but it is certain tint, soon after 
this, Wallace v.n.s bftrj'ycdand taken ly Sir J»ihn 
Menteith. a Scottish barun of high rank. Porh \pH 
we should tnico this inf.iTuous tran.sactiuii to a 
• family fend. At Iho l.rittio of Falki.k, ’i.ior*. 
who on account of l.i^ ov-'r’^carij. ' < njdnct had 
^'■ver bcrii po|j.iJar with tlie Scwin.-'Ji nobility, 
opp osed the pivten-'ions of Sir Jobn Slcw%'irt (d 
Eonkill, when this baron contend* ■.! fur tlie ehiei 
command. In iliat (iisastrou.^ «!• f .-t. Sir John 
Stewart, with the llowcr of hia follii»vi-*r.<, w.aa snr- 
roniidcd and slain ; and it i.s t’at Sir John 
Menteith, lii.s und;, never luigar.; AVallace for 
making good hi.^ own retreat without atteoipting 
a rescue, lly whatever nintive h*- waai .achii.ed, 
Menteith succeeded in <liseov< ] ing lifs retreat, 
through the trcachorons inf< I’liMt lon of :i servant 
who waited on liiin ; aiat h.'iviior invade*! the 
house by night, sui/*'*! him mi. •, >1 iji..t.aniJ;' 

slivered him t*' I’.lv' rd. 

*’he general! \-i .. cj^cd iccount of the capture of 
Wu 'cc is afrfolhAvs, and, in tl)e main, no doubt, 
it ia U be relied ou as a narrative of facts: — On 


the night of the 5th August, 1305, Sir William 
Wallace and a faithful friend of the name of Kerld,* 
accompanied by a youthful attendant, had betaken 
themselves to their lonely retretit at Robroyston, 
to which place their steps had been watched by a 
spy who, as soon as he had observed them enter, 
returned to his employers. 

At the dead hour of midnight, while the two 
friends lay fast asleep, the youth, whose turn it 
wa.s to watch, cautiously removed the bugle from 
the neck of Wallace, and conveyed it, along with 
his arms, through an aperture in the wall ; then 
slowly opening the door, two men-at-arms silently 
entered, and seizing upon Kerld, hurried him from 
the {ipartmcnt, and instantly put him to death. 
Wallace, awakened by the noise, started to his feet, 
and, mi.s.^ing Ills weapons, became sensible of hi.s 
danger, Imt gra.sping a largo piece of oak, whicli 
liatl been n.sod for a seat, he struck two of his 
a*!8ail:ints «Icad on the si)ot, and drove the rest 
lieaJl'mg iK'fore him. 

Seeing the fury t'> which he was roused, and the 
ditUculty they won]*l have in taking him alive, 
Menteith now .'nlvanced to the aperture, and 
ropro.^onio<l to him tlie folly of re.si.'ntjujeo, a.s the 
Engll-ih, Ik* .-laid, having heard of his place 
report, aii<l of tin- plans he hi<l in cont/nniJatioii, 
wore o<A!cct(d in too large a iVirce. to be witlistood; 
tbat if ho w*)uld accompany him a. prisoner to 
1 )nmb.iri« m, lie would nndortakc for tlic aafety of 
Id'S pi'ison *, that all the EnglU^i wished wac to 
yeenro the pisaco of tlu* country and lo !>e lji*ufr<)jn 
Ills molestation, — adding, tliat if he coiisimtcd to 
go w’itli liim, he .slionld live in his o^.'n Innise in 
the ca-stle, and he, Moniciith, alone sliould his 
keeper; that, (’Vjju now, ho would willingly siic- 
rilicc his life in hi.s defence, but tlial bis ijttend- 
ants wer** v-iO irw and too ill-api»oiiitt.**l t«> have, any 
chance of in conteinling w ith tlic English. 

He conclii*!* *! by a.ssuring Wallace tliat hci had 
follow****! in onler to u.sn Jn'.s iin'liienco W’ith his 
eiiemicH in his bcludf, and th;it they had li.slcncd to 
him C'U cfUHliiion of .-tii imim tliate Hurreader ; but 
that if he did not in.-ibintly comply, the hou.se 
W’uuld .soon be. in H.imes about him. 3Jie.se, and 
otlnT argiini' nls, were urgi;d w'itli all the seeming 
sine* rity of I’rieialJn'p; .and our patriot, confiding in 
c.irly ree*)Ile<jtioii.s, and the jirivatc imdorstaiiding 
that anbsi.-:te*l hetw’een them, .allowed himself to ho 
conducted to Dumliarton Ciustle. ^ 

On the morrow, h«*wev(:r, nc^ Menteith appeared 
to ,a.s.sert his iiiflucm'a;, in order to ]»revenl the un- 
fortunate lur*) from being carried from the fortre.s.s; 
and strongly fettered, ami giiard»‘d by a powerful 
escort, under the command of Iloboi t do Olilford 
and Aymcr du Valluuco, he was hurried to the 
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onth, by the line of road least exposed to the 
banco of a rescue. 

Led into Captivitt ; A Cbuel Fate. 

The fate of Wallace, as was to be expected, was 
oon decided ; but the circumshinces of refined 
ruclty and torment which attended his execution 
eflcct an indelible stain upon tluj character of 
Edward ; and, were they not stated by the Etiglish 
LiMtorians themselves, could scarcely be believed. 
Taving been carried to London, he was brought 
^’ith much pomp to Westminster Hall, and there 
rraigned of treason. A crown of laurel was placed 
n mockery on his head, because Wallace had been 
leard to boast that he deserved to wear a crown 
n that hall. Sir Peter Mallorie, the King’s justice, 
hen impeached him as a traitor to the King of 
England, as having burnt the villages and abbeys, 
tormed the castles, and slain and tortured the 
ieg(^ subjects of his ma.ster the King. 

Wallace indignantly and truly repelled the 
barge (»f irosvson, as he had never swoi’n fealty to 
Wdward ; Init to the other articles of accusation he 
de:\ded no defence ; they were notorious, and he 
tvas condemned to death. 

Tho sentence was executed on the 23rd 
\ugnst. Disentwned and chained, Ijo w'as now 
Iragged at the tails of horses through the “tri'eis, 
.0 the fof)t of a high gallow.s, idaccd at the ehuo in 
rsinitlit’ield. After being liaiigcd he was eut down, 
r<‘t breallimg, lyid his eutrails taken (oit ainl 
jurned bcb're his face, ili- lie.id was next struck 
»ir, .aid his body di\ided into hair ({uarters. Tin* 
lead was placed on a pole oii Loiid(»ii IJridgo, his 
•ight ' rm above the bridg*' .d Newcastle, his Ldt 
uiu was .sent to Jlerwiek, hi.i right and limb 

10 I’eriji, .ind his left tpiarter to Ab,*v«leen. 

“'rhesi-,” say .-4 iui «»!<l ibiglhh hisLorian, “wt. re 

llic (d their favonrilo hero, whieli Ibe 

hid innv to eonlenijii. le, iiisii'.-id of the 
i.'uiners and goiifanons which they had on*-c 
[ roudly followed.” But he might have add d, 
remarks a t-joottifb historian, tliat .they were 
tropliicH more glorious than the riehest banner that 

11 id ever been borne before him ; and if Wallace 
already ha<l been, for his daring and romantic 
eharacter, tho idol of the pc<.i]»lc — if they had long 
regardcxl him a.s the only man who liatl :i>;'>eri-*d, 
throughout every change of oircuiuBtancc.s, tho 
:.jyilcpeiulonco of his country — now that the 
mutilatcil limbs of ^this martyr to liberty wen* 
brought amongst them, ii, may well bo ccaiceivod 
ho\* deep jvid inexting iishabie v ere Ha ir feelings 
of pity and revenge, 'byrnuij is practically 
sighted; and Eilward, assuredly, could h.--. ' 
adopted no more certain way of caue-nising the 


memory of his enemy, and increasing the unfor- 
giving animosity of his countrymen. 

The Future of Scotland : The Career Of 
AVallace. 

The course of events which soon followed this 
cruel sentence demonstrates the truth of these 
remarks. For fifteen years Edward had been 
employed in the reduction of Scotland — Wallace 
was put to death — the rc.st of the nobility had 
sworn fealty — tho fortresses of the land were in 
the hands of Engli.sh govcrncjrs, who acted under 
.an English guardian — a Parliament was held at 
London, where the Scotti.sh nation was represented 
by ten commissioners, and these iiersons, in concert 
with twenty English coniniissioiuTs, organized an 
entirely new .system of giA'ernmcnt for Scotland. 
The English King, indeed, affected to di.sclaim .all 
violent or ca]tricious innovation.s, and it was pre- 
tended that tho now regulatiiuis which were intro- 
duced were dictated by the advice of the Scotch 
nobles, and with a respect to the aiioicnt l.aws of the 
land; but he took care that all that r.^ally marked .an 
independent kingtl m should be destroyed, and 
that whilst the n.ime of authority' w.as given to tho 
S(.*otti-'h commi.'-'‘!io)U'rs who were to .«-it in Parlia- 
iiu'nt, the iv.ality of power beh^ngcil solely' to 
himself. ScoUand, theivfnv-, might ho .<aid to bo 
entirely reduced; and Edward fi. titered himself 
that ho was u<,w in '.piici to i njoy that sovereignty 
which had been jiurcha.''cd byaw.tr of th'tet'ii yo.ars, 
and .it an incredible r'vj-'i'n.c of bl.-n>d and trc.a.sure. 
P*ut how iillo arc tlie lire.- to s (»i .imbi'ioii ! Tule.ss 
than .six months fi< ni the oxi'cation of Wallace, 
this new system of governnunt wjii? entirely over- 
thrown, and Scotland was, to the joy of the whole 
country', <.iu o more fn'c. 

Siuniniiig up tin* career <.»£ AVallaco, one writer 
truly n'lnarks; — '‘(’ontradieloiyasaro (hi; account.^ 
of tho Engli.sl and Seoltish i hroin'cli ; s, it is not, 
diflicidt to diMiover tho true i luuacti r of Wallace. 
ITo was the true leader of a national insurrection 
against a foreign yoke. !Io sli.ircd in tho cruel and 
violent h.abits of In's time, and in this was more 
excusable than tho great King who.so ambition and 
tvraiiiiy ho opposed. Tho cruelties inllictod in hi.s 
iiiva.siwii of Engl.uid were undeniahlo, but he did 
what he oouhl to mitigate them, and ho should not 
be severely' blamed if, under far greater jirovoca- 
tioii, Iw tolerated what tho good King David, in his 
war of tho Sland.ird, ivas unable to prevent. His 
’ • mory lives, .aii'l ivill ever live, iu the hearts of 
his countrymen, v. ho know that they owe to him, 
and 1 those who followed in tho same course, 
i.hit their history ha' not been as'uuh.appy 
the history of Ireland,” 
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Blind Hariiy tub Minstrel. 

The chief authority for the Life of Wallace, as 
told by Scottish writers, is the poem of Henry 
the Minstrel — ^long known by the familiar name 
of Blind Harry. Ilia work is so often mentioned 
in connection with our Scottiali hero, that a few 
particulars regarding him will not be out of place. 

Of the personal history of Blind Harry tlie 
memorials are indeed scanty. They are almost 
entirely comprised in the following passage from 
Dr. Jolin Mair, who w^as born about the middle 
of tlie fifteenth century. “During my infancy,” 
says Mair, “Henry, a man blind from his birth, 
composed a separate work fui tJie exploits of Sir 
William 'W'allacc ; c(jlleeting such accounts as were 
then pi’eserved by popular traditi(jn, ho exhibited 
t.hcm ill popular rbyme, wliielv lie oullls'atcd with 
suLCCss ; but writings of this kind I only credit 
in part. Tlie author was a person who, by th<‘ 
recitation of stories before men of the highest 
lank, earned his food and raiinoiit, of which ho 
was worthy.” 

“It is obvious,” remarks Dr. Irving, iu his 
“History of Scottish Poetry,” “that Henry’s un- 
fortunate xu'ivation of sight excluded liim from 
many of the advantages incident to liis mode of 
lifo. A i-erson blind from liis birth is entirely 
deprivc<J of one of the m<>st eopions soui*cea of 
knowledge ; and many of the images^ of poetry are 
drawn from the appearances and vicissitudes of 
external nature. Notwith.stamling this great and 
manifest disadvantage, he produced a work which 
maintained an extensive and uninterrupted 2 > 02 ui- 
lai’ity during the course of several centuries ; and 
if we consider it as the composition of a man 
blind from his infancy, we cannot but be disposed 
to class its author among the most remarkable 
individuals recorded in the l^story of liteiature. 

“Ho has conducted a very long narrative with 
*n un?ommou degree of S 2 *irit and vivacity. His 
ii counts of battles and adventures are nob very 
imfrecxucntly diversified with pi<^‘ture.sqiie descrijj- 
tions of the woiks of nature or ait ; but such is 
tho vigour of his mind and the fervour of his 
l>atrioti8in, that he rarely sutlers ti e reader’s atten- 
lion to langui^?ll. ffis 2 >oc n exhibits little more 
than a 2 )er 2 )fctual succession of adventurtv, marked 
with blood and slaughter ; but the incidents Lhem- 
•clvea are suniciently varicfl, <1 he j>rocec«l& to 
[jvery new encounter with fivsh and unabated 
ordour.” 

The numerotia Ijniiressioiis t 'l-iiid Harry '.s 
“ "SA illace ” B Allu ictuiy atltvt tlie extcnt of iU 


popularity. The earliest edition that has yet 
been traced was xu-iiited by Lekprevik, iu 1570,* 
and another made its axipearjinco in l.')94. The 
most valuable edition that has yet appeared was 
published by Dr. Jamieson in 1820. 

The following extract will give some idea of the 
style of versification : — 

Thk T)kath op Wallacb. 

On Wctliiesday the false SontJiron fiirih brocht 
Tij martyr him, as they before had wroclit.' 

(.>f nica in amis led him a full great rout. 

With a bauhl sprite pfuid Wallace blent about: 

A priest he asked, for flod tliat died on tree. 

King Kdward then commanded his clergy, 

And saitl: “1 cliargo yon, upon loss of life, 

Nane be sao banhl yon tyrant to shrive. 

He has reigned long in conLrar my ^lig]lne^?s.*' 

A bly th bishop sv'oii, present in that place ; 

Of (Canterbury be then was rigliLeous l(n*d ; 

Again’ the king bo made this rieht recurd, 

And said : “ Myself shall hear Ids con loss ion, 

If 1 have niieht in contrar of thy crown. 

An thou tlirongli force will stop me of this thing, 

I v(iw to Hod, who is niy righteous King, 

Tlait all Kngland 1 shall her interdile, 

And make it known thou art a heritic. 

The saorainent of kirk 1 sliall liim give: 

take thy ehoico, to starve* or lot him live. 

It w'cve mair weil, in worship of thy crown. 

To keep sic nrie iu life in thy baiidoiin, 

'I’haii .all the land and good that thou hast reived, 
Ihilreowarilieo tliec ay fra hoinnir drcivcil. 

Tlu)u lias tliy life rungin* in wrangeou.s dci-il; 

'J’hat shall be Keen on thee or on thy seed.” 

The king gnvt ‘ charge they should the bislmp tft, 
Hut sad lords coni\s(dlit b* let hijV. ga. 

All Knglishmen saiil that Ins desire was rieht. 

To Wullaee tlieri he rakit in their siclit, * 

And sadly Ije.'trd his <*o:ifi*.ssion till .me cini : 

Hnnibly to God Ids si>rilo ho there eommond^ 
l,owly him served with hearty devotion 
Upon his knees and said anc orison. * * 

A psaUov-boolc Wallace had on him ever • 

I’m bi.s (ddldheiil • fra it w.ald nocht di.-sevor j 
IJetter ho trowit in w’yago * for to speed. 

Hut then he was tiispalyed of his wce.l.'’ 

This grace lie asked at Lord Clifl'ord, that knieht, 

To let him h.'ive his jisahor-book in sield.. 

Mo gart a priest it open before him hfild. 

While they till him h.ad done all that they wa’al. 
lste>l'.’a.4 hc reail fi)r ought they tlid him thero; 

1‘eil S«Juthroii.s .<:i.id that Wallace fidt iia aair. 

Mwnl devotion, see, xvashis beginning, 

J'ont'dmMl tlicrowitli, .and fair w.'Ls his ending. 

While spceidi and s)>rite at anis all ran faro 
To lasting bliss, wc troNv, for cvermair. 

‘ (’o')tnv.(;d. 

■' 'Ha* neeb.'-sary constMineMce of an interdi -t. 

‘ ‘ ('ij'i'^ed. 

i:\pc dition— Id.- journey to '-*10 other wi i ul. 

*• Hlothcs. Many, 

• •S.I.A 
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knowlcOiri? of the evonts immediately following 
ilio death of Alexander Ilf.: — the dealli of the 
young prinee.-s ^largarct on her way fr()m 
^sorway : llio dispiufs regarding the s 5 UCCCSt«ion ; 
the referenee to Edward of England: Edward's 
decision in favour of Baliol, who did homage 
immctlialely as the vassal of Jvhvard ; and the 
siiosequent strnggh'‘ in Avhieh Sir "William Wallace 
played so i)rominent a parr. 

Amongst the ten competitors who claimed the 
throne on the death of the princess Margaret, 
there were but two whose pretensimis rested 
on a solid basis. One of lliesc w.is Baliol, the 
other was iloberl Bruce, lord of Aimandale, both 
being descended fromdanghters of David, Pkiiiof 
Huntingdon, the brother (jf AVilliani tlie Tu'on. 
Baliol w*as the grandson of tlie eldrr daughter, 
and Bruce the son of the younger. The latter was 
thus ncai’er in rclalionsliip, but, aoeor«ling to 
nuxleiii notions, the former would he the right 
heir, as the descendant of an elder child. The 
deei.'sion rd Edward was In favour (d Bali«)l. ns 
everyone knows; roc-, gnising him, however, only 
as a vassal-king'. 

After the ilisappea ranee of Baliol fn»m tlie 
pages of history in Bint, r.ml the oxt.ention of 
Wallace in BlOo, a t:er'-( r de.-ire than evi-r seems 
to have p'jssossed th(‘ Sous lu .^hakc themselves 
free fro tlie j])prc.'.-i(ai of their English foes; 
and riobei'l Bruee, tlie grandson of ^ue lord of 
Annandale. who liad opposed Biiliol, and the 
subject th(‘ lUVfecnt jiajj'-r, now found bis 
oppoF't unity. 

Young Bruce spent his (\nrly y<-ars at Turnberry 
Castle, in Ayrshire ; an<l at the agt: of bixteen or 
theroalHJuts, on tiic: death of Ins mother, tin: 
Countess of (.'arilck, he succtMlcd to the earl- 
dom of Carrielv. <.)ld Bruce, t he gnmdfat her, <lied 
ill ; Bruce, the hitlK-r, ilied in J'tOl; and 
young Bruce, l]:u l of Carr^'k, ivas tlra.-> the sole 
lepreseiitalive of the liouso. 

As.iT .Mix(; Till-: CnAUArTKTt oir Patriot. 

Bruee was upwanls of tliirty yea7.-i »;id Ixiforc 
he assumed the character of jiatrint. His father 
had chiefly resided in England, with little inclina- 
tion to put forward any claims 1». th.: Scottish 
throne: and, bred up i\itli a de.-ire to conciliate 
Eduard's favour, he himself was inclined to 
remain a peaceful suhiect to .England, and, on 
one occasion, took oaths fd fealty to him. The 
heroism and fate of Wallact* at last induce<l him 
to take a different \iew r f tnn.as. JHs condiic' 
for some ycaos was charar-ieiisf >; oy groat 
prudence, if not (ii.v,u.iulatinn. Jfo becfimc 
desiroi^s of. iittcmpung to nv: Scotland from 


English intrusion, provide<l it could be done 
with a goofl chance of success. 

After Baliol ivas sent to France in B104, a 
prospect scemcil to open up for gaining the 
Scottish crown ; and tliis, no doubt, contributed 
to fix Briiee’.s wavering resoluiiuiis. Yet there 
was a rival to his asfiirat ions after kingly honours; 
this was a I'er.sonage n.^ually known as the lied 
Coniyn, aiul agiiinst whom he ha<l a grudge on 
aceoLint of Comyii h:i\ iiig pf.u'tidiously made 
known to Etlward that Bruce was wavering in 
his alh'ginnee. 

At the lime, of which we. s])t'ak, Briu'c wuis in 
London ; aial it is .said Hint Edward, his bmgue 
one ilay having bei-n a little loo-sened by the 
\vine-lla.sk, dropped wcM'ds whicrli showed that 
Bruce was in immiiicFit danger of his life. A 
friend at court, the I'kn l of Dkuici-.ster as it was 
saitl, .sent him .a syml)* >lii-al warning, — a sum of 
moiK'yand a pair of spur.s. 

Tfih ]\Ii; If !)):!{ of Co:jjyx. 

Brnce, t.-ikin-.? tluT hiiif. n’srtivcd tfxjuit London. 
The fnllowing niorniii.-. a<-'*un’p::ni(‘d hy two 
atiendanis. lie was hinrsing along tlie north 
road. Tliere was snow’ on tlie ground; so, to 
haflie pursuit, he liiul tlie hur.'Jcs shod the revcrsi; 
of the u.-'Ual way, so that tlieir trace.s appeaj'cd 
lho<e of rider.-x.ji tlielr journey to town. 

On the road tln.-y fell in — at least FO says 
tradition — with a nn-SM-M./i'r going- to cfunt with 
d.'ingerons papers from ('>>myii.' Ilini iln-y slew. 

Bruee h;iUed :it Dumfrii's, where it ha[quned 
that the English judges were sitting i.i a.ssize. 
On them ('umyn, ]x:ing a freeholder in the 
ncighbourho(»d, was in attoiulance; so the two 
rivals met fare ‘o face. 

An intervi'uv w'as aiT;ing('d in tlie cliurcli of 
the Alinoriles, or (Ircy Briar.s. Jii this sacred 
building they liad a brief and angry convcrsiUioii. 
Bj'uce spoke of tluj miserable prospect of Scotland, 
once a sovtu'cign State, ]iow nothing but a pro- 
vince of Eiiglaml, and showed how they two, 
]K)wc]‘ful as they wore, if they only w’orked in 
common, might restore the {incieiit kingdom. 
Jlc then made tins proposal : — 

“ Take my estates :ind lu'lp mo to be King; or, 
if you prefer it, I shall (;ike yoTirs and support 
your claim,” 

Corny II objected, professing duty and loyalfe:!; 
to Edwanl. 

Bruce then charged him with betraying ccr- 
iain important secrets of hi.s.* , 

“You liel” answ'crcd (Jomyn; on which Bnice 
instantly stabbed liim with dagger ; and 
674 
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hnrryiTig from the sanctuary which he had 
^lefilcd wilh blood, ruahc«l into the street, and 
called, “ To horse ! ” Two of his followers, 
Lindsay and I^ljiatrick, seeing his agitation, 
jiskcil what was amiss. 

** 1 doubt,” said Bruce as he leapt into the 
saddle, “ that I have slain Comyn.” 

Do yon donbt it ? ” said Kil])atrick ; then I 
mak sikar ” — 1 make secure: and entering the 
convent, he slew the woundtid man outright. 
C-oinyii’s iiiK-le, who had c(unc to his rescue, was 
slain beside him. 

It is interesting to know that the crest of the 
Kilpatricks, or Kirkpatiicks of Closeburu. do- 
scciidaiits of this impetuous follower of Bruce, is 
a haml with a dagger erect in ])ale dropping 
bJocjd, and their motto is “ 1 mak sikar.” 

Important Conseot en’ces. 

'J'hc die was east. There was no drawing back 
now, even though prudciii’e miglit liavo sug.gostcd 
waiting for a more favouralde opportunity. 
.Acting oil the sjuir of the moment, Bruce and 
iiis party attacked the place where the Knirlish 
judges were assembled. Tlic.-J. al'b.T the building 
iiad IxH'U set on lire, had the disoivtion to >ur- 
r( ruler. 'J’o ina\t* eajitives of them would be 
liietmvmiienl. and they were driven aeiu^s the 
bc-rder. 

The murdci- of Otunyu liad been \»er[)etrated by 
Bnic^; and his coRij*aiiioii.s in the heat of pa-’'?ion. 
and was cnt-iicly unpremeditated ; but iis con- 
•U'tpumces were important and moinentou'^. 
Biiice’^ former varying and uncertain line of 
policy, which h.ad arisen otu of the lK)pe of pre- 
serving, by fidelity to Edwar<l, bis groat estates, 
and oi‘ weing Ids rival enmlu'd by his ()p])ositikm 
to England, 'vas at oiu;c ehangi d by the murder 
of whietv ho bad beeu guilty. .1 1 is whole selu-mos 
upon thceiowiihad been laid open Kdward. 
This was 3’uiu oC itself; but, in :iddition to this, 
he had, wilh his own hand, assassinated the first 
noble in the land, and in a place Irenunulous 
sanctity, lie had stained the high altar wilh 
blood, jutd had <lirecteil as'-’inst himself, besides 
the resentment of tlic powerful friends and 
vassals of the murdered earl, all the te :ors of 
religion, and the strongest pnjudiees of the 
iigiople. Ifc had no altcrmitive left but cBher to 
become a fugitive and an outlaw, or to raise open 
banner against Ed\fard, and, although the dis- 
closure of ^Jis plan \Yas promninre, t^iprocdaiinhis 
title to the crown. Having det«;i’miued on this 
last, he icpaircd to Lochraaben, Castle, and 
despatoh(Kl letters to Lis friends and adherents. 


Coronation at Scone. 

Bruce’s first stop ^vas bold and decisive. He 
determined imniediiitely to bi- crowned at Scone, 
and for this purpose regain!.! from liis castle of 
Lochinaben to (Uasgow, where he was joined by 
some of the friends who supported Ids enterprise. 

On the road from Loch nm ben, a young knight, 
well armed and liorsed, encounK'red his retinue, 
\vho, the moment liruee aiiproached, threw him- 
self from his liorsc. jiud dii] homage to him as 
sovereign. He was immrd.iatrly recognised as 
Sir James Douglas, the son of William the fourth 
Earl Douglas, and was atfeeT^.nately welcomed. 
The father had fought with AVallaee, and the son 
had alrcixdy shown some iieliealious of his future 
greatness. Douglas i mmediat cly joined the little 
band who rode with Bruce ; and thus commenced 
a frieiuLship which, after a series of as noble 
services ns ever subject ]>aid to sovereign, was 
not diNSolvcd even by death : for it was to this 
tried follower that in e.fter y( ars his dying master 
committed his heart to be eairicd to ,rcrns:ilem. 

From Glasgow Bruce, rode to fSeoue, and there 
was bulemnly crowned, on Friday the 27th of 
Alarch, E(Uvard had carried ol! the ancient 
regalia of the kingd"m, and the famous stone 
chak in wdiicli. according t(» ancient custom, the 
Scottish kings w'ern iiiaUi^urated. But the ready 
care of Wishart. Bishop of Cda>gow, supplied 
ircmi his ou'ii wardrobe (be i\ l^es in wliich Ilobert 
ap})Cared at his coronal it n : and aslighi coronet 
of gold, probably burrowe d by the Abbot of Scone 
from some of the saints cr kings who adorned 
his abbey, was employed iu'^icadof ilie hereditary 
(Towui. A banner wrmigbr w'ith ihe arms of 
Baliol, was delivered by tiic Bi.^ln.p of Glasgow 
to the. new King, and K.-ivit received beneath 
it ihe. lennage of Ike j-ie bites and earls who 
attended the ceremony. 

On the. second day afier the coronation, amf 
befure Bruce and his friends hail left Scone, they 
were sari»iised by the sudden arrival of Isabella, 
Oountoss of Buehan. sister of the Karl of Fife, 
who immediately claimed the privilege of placing 
the King upon the thrmie. It was aright tvhich 
had undoubtedly belonged to the Earls of Fife 
from the days of Malcolm Caniiiorc ; and as the 
Kali of Fife was at this time of the English 
party, the countess, a high-si)iHtod woman, 
liviving her home, joined Bruce at ticone, bring* 
ing w ilh her the war-horses of her husband. 

T'o liavc refused ks bella's rctpicst might give 
t .1 his ou mics some colour for alleging that an 
css? 'dial part of the anc. nt solemnity had been 
omitlal in his coronation. The King was, there- 
'5 
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fore, on the 20th of March, a second time in- 
stalled in the regal chair by the hiinds of the 
countess, who afterwards suffered severely for her 
alleged presumption. 

Bruce next made a progresss through various 
parts of Scotland, strengthening his party by tlie 
accession of new partisans ; seizing some of the 
castles and towns w’hich were in the possession 
of the enemy ; committing to prison the sheriffs 
and officers of Edward ; and creating so great a 
panic that many of the English lied precipitately 
from the couniry. Bat his party w'iis small ; tlie 
Comyiis possessed the greatest power in Scotland, 
and they and their followers opjioscd him, not 
only from motives of policy, but with the deepest 
fcellhgs of feudal enmity and revenge ; while 
many earls arul barons who had snlTen'd in the 
late wars, preferred the quiet of submission to 
the repeated hazards oC insurrection and revolt. 

EArXY MTSFORTUNtld. 

In the early part of his earcoj*, liinice was 
decidedly unfortunate; and his military talents, 
which afterwards conducted him througli a 
course of unexampled \ iriory, wore nursed amid 
times of incessant hardship and defeat. Soon 
after the inauguration at Scone, lie advanced 
towards Terth, in those days a walled and 
strong’y-torlified town, where llm Earl of Tdun- 
broke, the English regent, lay with a.^inall army 
of soldiers. • 

Bruce, on arriving at JVrth. and finding the 
earl comfortably housf;d within the walls, sent a 
challenge requesting him, in the chivnJruu.s style 
of the age, to come out an<l try his fortune ii\ the 
open field. Pembroke replied that the day was 
too far gone, but that he would li.ght witli him 
^ext morning; upon wiiich tlie King retired and 
encamped about a mile from Perth, iu the wood 
of Methven. 

•Towards evening, whilst bis soldiers wore pre- 
paring their frugal supper, ami many were dis- 
persed in foraging f)av{:es, a eiy wa i h. .ir 1 that 
the enemy was upon th(?m. It ^vas too true. 
Pembroke, with his whole wldi-li out- 

numbered ih..- Siajt.-; hy lifteim ijiiii.i;-.;d mon, 
broke in upon the camp, Tlie siiiciiso wj.s so 
complete that it can cady be ac«*(Mint(;d for by 
the Ixilief that Piuc.e had inij-dcitly o. ded on the 
promise of the oarl. | 

The King .and his friemls armed f liemst 1 ves in | 
haste, and made a short, resistance. I*iii noeffort.s I 
of individual rrourago couJd store •»rfh’r or lou r j 
delay defeat. Ihaice was ncaily I > . <1 some 

of his best and hr:;vc\t ass('ciatcs fell ijdo the 
hands of the eneniy. 


WANDBRINa AkTIOAD. 

Bruce and his friends now began to feel the 
miseries of outlaws. A high price was set on hia 
head, and he was compelled to harbour in the 
hills, deprived of the common comforts of life, 
lie and his followers presented a ragged .and 
wretched appearance. Their shoes wore worn off 
their feet by constant toil in a mountainous 
country; and liunling, in better days a joyful 
pastime, beeame a ncecssif ous occiipalion. 

At length want and dist re.ss ilrovo Jiirn and 
his little hand into the low country; and at 
Aberdeen, hi.s l)i‘olher. Sir Nigel Pniee, met him, 
with his queen and other ladies dtd(?rmiii»\l to 
share the pains of war and banishment with 
their liusbaiids and father^. 

Here, after enjnying a >ea«:i>u of repose, a 

report was brought of the near ndvauec of the 
English. The King ami his fi lends, accom- 
])aiiie*l hy tlieir faithful wuiui'ii. retreated into 
Prcadalhane. And now, if already they had 
oxperieneed «listress. it was. we may believe, 
aggravated l;y the. pre.'eiK’e of those whose con- 
stitmion.s were little abhj to struggle against 
cold ami humj'er. and whose love, as it was of 
that sterling kind which was ready to share in 
every privation, only mmle the hearts of the mcR 
of the [larty niure keenly alive to 1 heir nulfcrings. 

An aneimit author has given a striking account 
of their moile of life. The roots and berries of 
the woiid-, the venison enught iit,the < lu'.se. the 
li-ii whifli abuumle.d in the. ni''uut.dn rivers, 
supplied them wiih food; the waiin .-.kins of d6er 
and roc with bedding; and all lal)(!u;cd to pro- 
mote their conibtrl, l)uL none w’iih such si/Oecss 
as the Inavti and gallant Sir Jatm's T)uu;j I;is. This 
young so!<lie ■, alL'M’ tlio imj)ri.s<.nment ami death 
of his f.alimr, lind be**n edm-aied at. the polished 
Court of Fiane<3; and wliilst his indefatigable 
perseverance in the chase aifortie.d them innumer- 
ahle eoi.-i forts, Iii.s sjn ightly triiii/er and comstant 
gairiy ejai-oled the King- and amuscvl his forlorn 
eniupanions. 

They had mrw rearhed the liead of the Tay. 
.ni.d de.rq r diit res.->fs se.mied .gatliciing round 
ti:'?m, fm- lh'' was fa-t .'i])])i’naehi!ig when 

it wa-’ Ibr women ic» exist in that 

;nid wile iegioii, ami they were on the 
b ndevs of the Loril of l.'Uii s eouulry, a deter- 
mined enemy of Pmue^g who had married tho'* 
annt of tiie murdered <'on\. n .4 

liorn inirnediatcly <'olI ••■ted n 1 iK.^ -and men, 
and., witli the b;;rou.-; of Arg^>l.*, the 

pas.'-'-s, hei. lined in llie Iv'n .r ami ;i,iiuc';e.d iiini 
in a narrow defde where P>ruce and his small 
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band of knip:hts could not manaj^c their horses. 
The Highlanders were on foot, and, armed with 
that dreadful weapon tlic Lochaber axe, did great 
execution, S?ir .Inincs Dcajglas, with (Jilbcrt dc 
]a Ifayc, were botJi wounded, and* many of tlic 
horses severely cut and gashed ; so lhat tlie 
King, fearing the total d(;st] uction of his litllc 
band, managed to gettliem together, and having 
placed himself in the rear between them and the 
men of Lorn, comineneed his retreat, balling at 
intervals, and driving buck the enemy when they 
pressed too hard upon them. 

I)ANGi:US AND DlSTKKS.SErf. 

It was in one of these pkii iuishes that Lrucc, 
who, in the use of his weapons, was c>tcemcd in- 
feiior tf) no knight of his time, wiih his own 
hand killed three soldiers wlio attiwked him at 
the same time and at a disadvantage, — .a feat 
which is said to liave oxtcu’ted even from his 
oneniics tlie pr.aise of suix-rior chivalry. 

Having thus again (’sc i[>ed. a eoimeil was he Id. 
and it wiis resolvctl that theQiU’cn and her hulics 
should Ikj ron<lucti<l to Hk; slroiig castle of Kil- 
druminie, in Mar, under an e.-;Cort coiuinan<U' <l hy 
young Kigc‘1 Lriicc, the King s hroth*'r. aiivl .John, 
Karl of Atlinl. T)it‘ King, with only two huialrcd 
men, ;md besot, <.tn all sides Vy his enemies, was 
left to 7nako his w;>y I’urougli Lennox to Kiutyre, 
a district ''.hich. from the inlluencc of Kir Nicl 
Campbell, who was tlmii with him, he ox]>ected 
would be si'inethal more fii« mlly. He nowge.vo 
up all his h uses to thosi.* ^^J!o were to escort the 
women, .ind liavlng determined to pursue his way 
on foot, tool a melaneholy iareweil of tlie Queen. 
It was the last lime lu- c\ei saw his brother, who 
soon .after was taken, :uid h'il a victim to the 
impl.tcahle rcveiige of I’dwai’d. 

Lruvie, moan while, iire.>t'ed on tii rough Tcrth- 
shirc to Loch ].iomond. On the banks of this 
lake his })rogn’css was suddenly arrested. To 
have travelled round it nouhJ have been c.eeoin- 
plished at great ri.sk, when every hour whieli 
could convey him beyond the \)ursint of his 
enemies was precious. After .^ome time they 
succeeded in dis<-,overing a little boat, which from 
its cra/.y and li'aky state eouhl but hold three 
persons, and that not without danger • ’’ sinking. 
In it the King, Kir .lames l)ou;:!as, and another’, 
JbVho rowed tlicm, first passed, over. They then 
despatched it in return for the rest; so that the 
whole band at length succeeded in rcacliing the 
other side. 

Amid tticsc complicated (hn ;nrs and distresstjs, 
the spirit of their royal master wonderiully sup 
parted his followers. Jlis memory was stored 


with the tales of romance so popular in that 
chivalrous age: and in recounting the sufferings of 
their fabled heroes, he is said to have diverted 
the minds of his friends from brooding too deeply 
on their own. 

They now be.gan to feel the miseries of hunger; 
and in travci sing the woods in search of food, 
they encountered the J*'arl of T.ennox, who, since 
tlio unfttrlunate defeat .at Itlethveii, had heard 
nothing of the fate of liis sovereign. Lennox fell 
on his master y neck, and the King'- wept in em* 
bracing him. ibit e.ven this milural burst of 
grief proved dangerous by occupying too much 
time; for the enemy w'cve now pi casing on their 
track, and everything depended on ihuco’s gain- 
ing the coast where he expedited to meet vSir Kiel 
Cam]»bell, vvhom he had sent in advance. 

This he fortunately fiecomplished ; and Camp* 
hell, wiili a few Ijoats ivLich he had collected, 
conveyed the monarch and his followers to 
Kintyre, where tljcy were hospilably joceived by 
Amrus of I Hay, lord of Kintyre. From Ihcnce, 
deeming himself still in^-?.'ci!iv. ho passed over 
wiili throe hundred of his eomjiany to the little 
i-land of llathlin, siUmtotl mi the lorthcrn coast of 
Ireland, amid whose rude but frieridl}'- inhabitants 
lie buried bimselfft-om the pursuit of hisencmics. 

Ill fclu* .spring of 1:107. the fugitives determined 
to re\ irit IJicir native land, wln^ro 1 heinnysterious 
disappearance had erealod simie sensation. Ac- 
coi-vlingly Sir James Dougkis and Sir Kol»ert Boyd 
went over to the Islaml of Arr.an. wlmre they 
found the ca,<t]c* of Lrudifk .strongly garrisoned 
hy 11:0 Fiv.disii. Iia\ing' laid an ambuscade, 
they bad tlm good fv.riune U) siirpri.se the undcr- 
wurdiu; :i' 1 after killing forty of his soldiers, 
made (hem-.'!vos ina.-iteis eJ'a very valuable cargo 
of [»rovi--i*uis, :irms, and clothing. m 

'i’liis jirovcd a sc-^sonahlc supply to the King, 
who soon after arrived from Hathlin with a fleet 
of tliirty-thrci' galleys, and in his company aboSt 
llircc hundred men. 

IgnonuiT of the situation of the enemy, Bruce 
lirst dcspat«'h.cd a nicvscngcv from Arran into his 
own county i>f Canick. wiih instruofions, if he 
found the people wcll-di^p-o.^cd, to light a fire on 
a day .ap])oin1eil ujum an evnincncvi near Turn* 
berry i \is\ Ic. When t he day arrived, Bruce, who 
\v.:’, vhcd in extreme anxiety for the signal, about 
ni.oii pcrccivi'd a light in the f'xpcctcd direc- 
tum, and insi a nlly embarked, steering, as night 
ca on, hy iho light of the friendly beacon, 

Moanwliilo bi.-; mcs.scngcr ti.nd also seen the 
fire. ;r ■' dreading that his master might onibark, 
i' T -tciicd to the beiK-i where, on. meeting his 
friends, he informed them that Lord Percy, with 
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a strong gn prison, Ihc castle of Tiirnberrj’'; 
that parties of llic enemy were (pi.artereil in the 
town, and that tliore was no hope of success. 

Traitor,” said the King, “why did you light 
the fire ? ” 

“I lighted no fire." he replied; “hut obserTing 
it at nightfall. I dreailod yon might embark, and 
hastened to moot yon." 

Placed in this dilemma. Brnce questioned his 
friends as to udiat hat I licst he done, when his 
brother, Sir Ktlward. declared loudly that he 
would follow up 1h ‘ .atlveiituro, and that no 
power or peril conhl indiiec him to re-embark. 
Tliis was Slid in the lino snii itof a knighl-orrant: 
])Ut his roy.al brot'^ier. who .was playing a iramo 
of which Ihc staloi was a kingdom, might be 
allowed to hesitate. His naturally fearless and 
Banguine temper, l.r.wever, got the better r.f 
him, and, di'=^^missing eaation, lie determirn'd to 
remain, ami, .as it was slid night, to at t.ack the 
English qurir}- r>. 

The ]»lan sneooedod. The eiicr. y. t'anioned in 
careless security in tlie liOP''es and hamlets 
around the cattle of Turnbeny, were taisily 
Kurprisetl an<l pul to the sword ; wdiile Perey, 
hearing tlic Imnnlt, and igriomiit of the small 
number of the .‘^ents, did not <lare to attempt a 
res '‘lu, bm. shutting himself up in the cattle, left 
a rich booty to tlie assailants, nmonest whi<‘h 
were his war-h' -rses and lii.s honseiiold plate. 

Little, however, wa.s to I." - doni^ in the (Aarriek 
region; the inhabitants were fricnflly cnongh. 
but they uer.' afra.id openly to t.ahc, the jifirt of 
Brace. The mr.st aeeeptal le part was played by 
a la<ly. a n tali' -u of his own, wlio liroiiLdit him a 
seasonabh’ ■‘■'Ui-ply of money and ]'rovision'^, and 
a roinfori^eni' v.i of f. .yt y ni' ii. Kr* »tii her, loo, ho 
learned what h.a'l hap[;ciiei.l in *Seotland during 
liis absence. , 

* LNwrr.rr.Mi: Nr.w--. 

The news wa« di-liearti iiiog eiiougli. KI'r«d 
Bruce, one of the King’.s iaoih-'is. .and a yoatii 
remnrkahle h'r iM.mclincss. liad boon taken, and 
afterw.ards hajunl and beheaded, d'he same, 
doom had lx falii ’i Hie hii'i.ard of Bruce’s si.ster; 
ChristO])lv.T .^eloa, and ) i.^ hr-oiher Alexand-T 
Seton, the Karl of Ailio-l--, Simon Fraser, and 
Herbert do Xoiha.n, liad been ]»ut to de-nii at 
London, after’the horribl- f .-e! •>!! tie' exeeiiteui 
of traitors: and tli'':; eliron.-f. rs say that Atholo, 
being in some slicdit de o-c nh'in to tlie oyal 
blood of England, had tue o', ‘.b : .■.n Had .• ;o 
gibbet he was Icng' d on wa.s llnriy /jet higher 
than the oHici .5. 'ihor' hivlbeen many inferior 
victims. 


The tluccii, he heard, and liLs daughter Marjorj”, 
thinking themselves insecure in the cftstlc of ’ 
Kildrumnuc, wdneh was threatened by the Eng- 
lish army, liad taken refnge in the sanetuary of 
fc>t IHithac. at Tain in lloss-shire, but liad l)een 
made prisoners through the treachery of ilie Earl 
of Boss. The (}iieen and her daughter wore com- 
mitt(‘(l to clo.so confinement in England, where 
in diileivnt prisons and castles they endured an. 
eight years’ captivity. 

A more severer fate .await cfl the Countess of 
Buchan, who h.ad dared to place llic King upon 
the throne, and who was soon aflov takiMi. In 
om- of tin; outer turrets of t ho ca.stlo of Tk'iavick 
was constructed a cage, latticed and cross-harred 
with wood, .and secured ^Yith iron, in which this 
nnforlutiate lady was immured. Xo person was 
permitted to speak with lier. cxce[»l the women 
who hrouglit tier fo».»d. and It was carefully 
stipnlaled that these should b(' of Kiigl’sh ex- 
tinction. Conlincd in tins rigorous manner, ami 
yd vui.jcdcd tr» Hie ga/.o of (jvery passer-by. she 
reiiiaiiUMl for four years shut up, till she wa^i re- 
leased from her misiay and subjected to a milder 
im]'Tis<.nmrntin tlie monastery of Mount Caiiiul, 
in Berwick. 

IlisToitiCAL l)ii'TTrn/rii:s; Ax Oi tlaw'? 

Ijn:. 

‘’it is extrcirndy iliffi.'ult,’' remaiks the 
Dr. Jolni Hill Burton, *'to give.* disi inctiiess and 
elironologieal S('(|ucuce to the e wills in Scotland 
from l.’iud to 1:HB; the couditious are, im^ced, 
ant.agonislio lo distineln(‘ss. NVe have a pi'ople 
restless and fi;v<‘.ri^lily I'xcitoil to dforts foj their 
liberty when fqiporlunily sluuild come, but not 
y« t embodied in open war a:giinst their invaders, 
ami tliereforo doing nothing distinct enough to 
hohl .a plai’c in history : in fact, if after event - 
did not allest the didenninrd sjiirifc of opjiositii.'n 
tlu n '-•mouldering among the pi'ojile, the natural 
iiibaeiictj would be that they wen* now thoroughly 
br<;keii in. 'I’lii' other prominent feature in the 
historical conditions was the new-made king, as 
yet so insecurely seated that he must 1)0 treated 
.as .a competitor only for a throne. He was not, 
liowevur, in this c/ip.aci1y holding him.seJf apart 
ill Serene ilignity until his partisans should conic 
lo tell him that the caii-o of legitimacy i.s at 
length triumphant, a.nrl a devote.d people ar*^ 
irapalieiil for iheir fc>u\ « reign. On the contrary, 
he was doing hi.s own work^wifh labour, 
and suffering.” . ^ 

AVe soon bc'Conui aepu.aintc<l with the nature, 
])hysical and moral, of the adventurer. He is a 
tall, strong man, of a comely, attractive, aud 
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commanding counlcnancc. WJicn clad in siccl 
and mounted on Ids war-liorsc, lie is a tlioroiigli 
paladin, dealing with sword or mace the 
doughtiest blows going in liis day. Hut when 
he has to cast aside his panoply he can take to 
the w'ays of tlic half-naked mountaineer — can 
make long journeys on foot, scramble over 
rugged ground, and endure cold and hunger. 
He is steady and sanguine of tempernment : Ids 
good spirits and good humour never fail ; and in 
the midst of misery and peril, he ean keep np 
the spirits of his IVillowers by cldvalmus stories 
and pleasant banter. 'I'n women he is ever 
courteous, and he is kind and considerate to all 
less able to bear fatigue and adversity tli.-m 
himself. Tlicre is, indeed, a remarkiible paralle! 
between Hobert l»ruee and tfenry tlic (Jreai of 
France, witlithc! <lilb irnce in Hruee's favour of 
his living in an age. wliich did ikjI aiiplaud the 
i in niorali tie's of gallantry. 

To tlic aecoiiut w(‘ liavc alreiuh’ given of liis 
wanderings we may add one or two more 
ineident'J. (hi one occasii-ii, wlien in (Jallow'.ay* 
and hard pressed liy a large party of the natives, 
he wont forward in advance of his party to 
riicimnoitro, in eonipaiiy with Sir (iilhert. de la 
Have. Tlu' ground was wa ll 11 (te«l for defence. 
A steep patli led n)» fioni t iu; luink of theriwr 
tollie summit of llie liank; and I'lince look Ins 
stand at l!;e i;‘'U'ge. wlim-e ir was '^o narrow that 
the sipMM-ier mv^ibers ef ili- enemy gave them 
little adv ;inta/e. flei'c la; li'-iened for some time, 
till at length the haying- of ji hound told him of 
t!ie ap[;roaeh of the t'Jalwt’'..’ians, and. hy the lig-ht 
of tlie*ineon, lie could see t lieir hand cro>sing the 
river and pressing np th** path. He instantly 
despat irln’d Do la llayi? to rou-M,' and bring up his 
tilth' foree. whilst ho remaimd alone to defend 
the pa--?. 

The tierce mountaineers were soon upon him ; 
but altiioiigb mounted and armed after tlu-ir own 
fashion, they stood littl'- elr.uici; against so powta • 
fid an adversary as I’nice, elolhed in steel, and 
having the advantage of the jg-ound. ('‘in' <»nly 
could attack In’m at a time ; and as he pressed 
boldly but blindly forward, lie wms tr.an.sti.\cd in 
a moment by the spear; whilst liis liovsc lunme 
down to the earth and instantly ^dablH'd, hlo* lo d 
up the path in such a way Hun. the next soldier 
fllust charge over Ids body. He, too, AvUh many 
of Ids companions. ^successively but vainly en- 
deavoured to carry the p:i'-.-. They w'cre iimt by 
the drcadrtil swonf of Tie K' »u, which swung 
around on every side. NnnilKrs now foil a.i,' 
fonued a ghastly barrier aroumi 1dm ; so that o;. 
the approach of his men the (Jalwcgians drew 


off and gave U]> the tmrsuit. Wlum Hruec’s own 
party c?ime iij), lliey found him wearied but 
uiiwouiided, and sitting on a bank, where he had 
cast off his helmel to wipe his brow and cool 
himself in tlic nigiil ;iir. 

Jn this manner, partly by bis own valour, and 
tiarlly from the private information Avhich he 
received from llio.so kindly dispose<l to him, he 
escaped the various toil.s with which he ^vas 
beset; and as be still cifnnlcd among bis party 
some of the bravot aiid nw-.'-t adventurous spirits 
in Scotland, it often happemd that when bis 
fortunes seenic<l sinking to the lowest ebb, some 
aus}»icious adventure oee-e.rred which re-animated 
the hopes of the ljui ty, and encouraged them to 
])crscvere. 

The caJ'tle of l>oii_da'S had li -cn rebuilt by the 
English. Tt was aj-ain attacked by its terrible 
master the ‘•Ho 'ii ; *’ ami although lie 

failed jn getting ii int.i bis li:i’i(l>, iis captain Avas 
slain, and a great )>ari <-!' it'; ;j-arri,s)n put to the 
sword: after winch, havii.-.r hoard that the Earl 
of reml»r.']o\ with a hir.:e force, Avas marching 
agm’nsi t!ie Kiinj wlm t,tili k-y in the mountainous 
j»arls of t'arrick. Dongle s juined Ids sovereign 
and an ailed thvir .advance, 

Th'Licc had m-w boon wel! trained. He Avas 
familial !y ae<iuainted wiili Fiis j-arti^an warfare ; 
ami it was hi*; cu'-ium. a\ hen keenly jiursned. to 
make hi; sdfiiei'N disn- 3 >e in ."iiiaii conijundeSj 
lirst a}»]''oiii{ing a pla-i'C i f vendezviais where 
they s!.«!ii!d ri a^-! ml le v/lien tlie danger Avas 
over. Trii''ting to ib*'; plan and t«' his own 
personal (a«iiragc an I >’.011. Jic did not hesitate, 
Avith (Mily f* ar hund*-ed meii, to await tJic attack 
of ren!l»rnk'‘*s anuy. wlib-li laid been reinforced 
by .lolin nf Loiii.Avitii eiglil Inindiod H igli l.auders, 
familiar with war in a mountainous country, and 
Well Indued triad ii* tue iiinors ami merasses of 
this -wiM region I.orn is. nuu'eover, I’eported t® 
have taU«ni along with Idin a large bloodhound, 
Avhich had once behii.ged to the King, and Avhoso 
iiistinelive attachment was thus meanly employed 
against its nUl m.a^iti'r. 

Tiic llighhitid ehii contrived so sncecssfully 
to coii.'«.al his nu n. th.at Drin c. Avliose attention 
A\ms fixe«l <’hittly on I'cmhroke's force, found his 
n. -ition uiiexpeotcdly attacked hy Lorn in tho 
rear, and 1 y tho F-ngli-h. Avilb whom Avas his OW’U 
Tu pliew Ihunhilph, in th.e' front. His brother, 
Ed we id ll:-iiee. and Sir Jamc" Douglfi-S Avcrc now 
A\., i him. ami aft- i inakin-^Mieail for a short time, 
tliev di\ii'(d their lilih* force into three com- 
p .ii.-. .iiid disper.^e'! among the mountains, 
lie \rusiel that he m jht liaA'e tlius a fairer 
chance of o-:cai)e; but tho l.doodhound in^antly 
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fell upon the track of the Kinjr; and the Iroaclior- 
ons Lorn, wiili liis niuunlaincers, ho.<l almost run 
him down, ^vhcn the animal was I 'anMixcd by 
ail arrow from one of the fugitives, and linicc 
with gie.'it dilt.f'ulty escaped. 

In this pursuit it is said tiiat with his own 
hand he slew live of t he eiicrny. wliieli. as the men 
of Lorn were probably hnJi'-naktd and ili-armed 
mountain cor?, wlio had to measure weapons with 
an advcrsaiy i*uliy aecoutied and td uncommon 
personal s<ivm-vlli, is in no rosj^rct unlibely to be 
true. Ib’ia*e. howevir, had tlic mi.'^fMriunc to 
lose his banner, wliich was tak(?n by lic.ndolph, 
then lighting in the ranks of the Kiiglish. 

The Tuun op 'itie Tide. 

The hcreie spirit or Drufe had novr Iransfiiscd 
itsodf into the pea anlry of the t'ountry: and ^n(^ 
King began to reap 1 he lrui!'U)(‘t1iispo].ular s])ii il 
in the eajdiire of ih > (.a'lio of Linlithgow l»y 
a connuon lab.-iu er. iiis I'.mne v/as Liniiry; and | 
being known to the '■'aub.'l a). and empi-wed l y 
tbera in leadij;;.: hny hi.o the birl, lu! (a mnuun- 
cated his deai;:!! lo a ]'ariy of '■•Iti -li soldier-: 
whom he stalioiiC'l in ambudi mxarthe -rate. In 
his large wain he ecadrived to coiiLcai eight 
armed men, coven wilh .a k'.ad (.f liay. A 
servant drive the (-jilh, and I’.inney him -elf 
W’'n]ke<l oaral' sdy at lu's .•'!(•. V/Iicm tlie 
portcullis Wfu^ rai,-< d. a'ul tli(j wain stood i’l tJiC 
middle of the gaalev. ay, inlcrpc nlij a eouiplett', 
bairicr to its de:*cent. tin* (iiivcjr cn! the H'pes 
which harnessed the r-xem : uiion win'^-ii signal 
the armed men sraM- nly h :iped i’’orn the cart, 
the soldiers in ainli! ii i i’slad in. an'l compI.Je 
was the surprise, that with little ro-ist.ance llie 
garrison were ]>’il to the sword, ami the place 
taken, llruca; am^ily vtiwardcdt'ue brave ennntry- 
man, and ordered the* ensile ami iis .‘^iro; g out- 
works, conslruficdi r^y Ldward to be iinmc- 
«diat cly den i o I i > I :cd . 

At last IJruro not ('.*dy secured po'jscs^iou (.d 
the country, but inereas.fd th:*. number of his 
partisans by causljjg many [oweilul i-^cotcli 
gentlemen, wljo had hillicrlo taken tiic side of 
the Knglish, lo join him. In the year 131^1, only 
a few vestiges of L’ngli- h iiitrusion renmined, 
in the shape of an u.ir'-di.ced garriMUi I:ero and 
there. Nor hnd .Pnve'.s exertions beoi* conliiied 
to Scotland itself. Imllnlinp ilie eonduet of 
Wallace after the JJattle of >?< irliny, lie hud made 
two fora^os into the nr-»tl, Ki.yland, devast.at- 
ing and spoiling tlio coujnr\ .^’o he had ,dso 
sehod the Isle of Ilan. 

At last, afL.' ic]-i:r!.c*d complaints from the 
people of Cumberland, whose territories Bruce 


had ravaged, and from the small party of Scotch 
nobles who still adlunovl to the English intci’est 
lidward 11., who had succcedeil, on the death oi 
lil.s father, to the Jhiglish throne, began to make 
jucparal ions in earnest to invade Scotland, .and 
:iu army gi-catcr th.an had over followed hia 
vi<*torious father was ordca-cd lo be raised. 

The immediaic cai'.'C of this invasion, however, 
was this: Kdv.-ard Biiice, the King’s brave and 
lj(«t-headcd brother, had attacked Stirling Castle. 
Tlio English corniuiinflcr, Idiiiip de Mowbray, 
olTored to surniuh.r if the, ca-tlc were not relieved 
before a certain date. I'la* ( ifcct of tins treaty 
V. astoalluu llie lingli.di { inn* to n^si mble nn army, 
and to commit the f:it(i of .'^-•othind to the issue 
of a groat gmand ba1‘!e. sucli as it appeared 
mo-^l prudent- in the meaniinie to avoid, 

Tlie tirst half ('f the vi'ar 1311 was spent by 
enf-h kingdom in gatlicring all its strength foi 
t}]!? great de.y. AVl-en tJi ; app(.iutcd tiine foi 
ileei-iv(; f(.ntl!/'f- dicw near. Ivlwn.rd entered 
S'‘''tl<ind by way of it rvviok and tlie Lothian.s, 
i truce cauBod ;di lii-? availatno b -roes to bo sum- 
inoucd lo meet at Tor wood, ir-ar Stirling, 

Till.: llA’ivLi: OF Lax'xockiiuiin. 

Kverylhing b -ing ariangcd. tlic King reviewed 
hi-; tri.oj)'0 and d. •jan d hinrHclf well r-atistied 
witii llieir npp-!Mr..nfe :inil equipmei-.t. li’hochioi 
lefMlms of liif* S.’--i;i-h army wmt* Sir Edward 
ihuec*. th(5 Kin.'N I ndiier, Sir .lantes Douglas. 
lhiii'iol]!li. Jhn 1 of l\i..iay, and- Wahci, the High 
Sivward of S-'u; h;n‘l. 1 he.se. with the I'xcopiioi; 
of I lie !a*;t, vrho wa • -till a yoiil h. were ex[.eriencoi. 
and vct('i‘an lc;idf‘i-<. long a'^eiistomed to war, 
and on v.dioni 1 he Kii'-M’ould place entire reliance. 
I’’•uce, therefore, fully explained L» tliem lii.-5 
iiile.rided order of batih;. and awaited wiVh great 
Iramiudlily tlic ajipmaeh nf tlie enemy. 

'File lale.-^l. liistorian of Seotlaml, Dr. Jolm Hilt 
Lurbin, lia.sgivcn :i. erapiiic n ’count of the conflict 
whicli followed, ti'e most momentous event in the 
annuls of the eountry, and we shall here follow 
his clear ami iTitereding nan-ativo. 

On the of June*, the two armies were 

visible to each other. If tin* Scots h;id, as it wa-S 
said, between thirl y and b.Tly tlnui.sand men. it 
was a great fm-cc f><r the fount ry at that time to 
furnish. The English uuny might be, as it w;h 
said to bo, a hundred thousand in all. TJ^e 
cllicient force, hoAvever, wms in the mounted mcni 
and these were supjiosed tc*- be about equal iu 
number to the wimle Scots ermy. 

This great ho.-t was aiJpareilcd with unusnai 
maginlieence. Had it been absomhied for somt 
object of courtly display, it would have 
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a racrnorablc cxhiliitiun of feudal sploiKlour. 
,Tlio coantlcss banners of all eolours and deviers, 
and tlic burnished steel eoats of the many 
thousand horsemen frliUerin*!: in the summer sun, 
left impressions of awe and admiration which 
passed 01 'from .veneration to .venoj-alion. 

“7 licre art; clforts, not always suecessful, todo- 
sorilw the exact division and dispL-sal t)f. liie Scots 
army. It seems more im jitn-lant to keep in view 
the general tae.lics on whieli its leader wiis ])re- 
])arcd with conlidt-iicc in meet so niux[ual a force. 
It was the saint; as W.'illacc liatl practically 
taught. Its leading i’eainre was Ihe receiving 
charges of cavalry by cliiiujis — stpiarc or circular 
— of sjicarmcii : aiid simple as it was, it was 
■.•t;volaiionising the military creed of Kin-ope by 
sapping the univt.-vsal faith in the invincibility 
<,i mounted meii-.at-arnis by any other kind of 
Irt'.ops. llruce laid a sniall body of nuunited 
but he was not to w.aste them in any 
■i.iempt to cope with the Ihiglisli cavalry; tlu'y 
^^c■ro I'csiiTiai fi.r any i-i-ecial service or emur- 
:.eney.*’ 

I'or th.c luijie-s of Scotland the grcjit point wius 
-.hat the compact clumps of spearmen should be 
attacked upon tlicir owi\ ground, T’.ut there 
v.as a serious danger to be met beforehand, 
iloJding the ajiproachcs to tli<; castle from Ua; 
jiibt \va.s far i.uire diljleadt than holding the 
'.Tuiind of the niaiii army. If any body, Iiow- 
cv»;r small, of Ic.eKuglish mmy could force their 
j'as-ago, .and Oou^d roadi tlie castle .vale or the 
Niopiug parts o'i tlie reck, the ]iriiuary object of 
the inva‘‘ion would he aec, .jjiplishcd. The cu'^tle 
,rould ]jo rch'e\cd, ami tlie English army, no 
longei* boiim) t » attack tlie iSeots on tlicir (iwn 
'Strong gTOund. could :ro whert' it jilcased ; an<l. in 
fact, tjiis movement, so dangerous to the JScots, 
had been well-nigh accomplished. 

It was the duty of Kin.g llobcrt’s ne[»hoAv, 
ilandolpli, willi .a party toM olf for the purpiKSo, 
to guard tlie pas.- age. The King observed that a 
party of eight hundred horse, under Clifford. wc.C 
inakin.g a circuit, CA’idv'uny with the ]nirpose of 
xeaching the p.issagc, and that no prcpar-atiiuis 
were made to nxu'ive Ihem. lie pointed this 
tiut to Handel ph. with a seviuv rebuke for his 
negligence, learning to redeem his lion»ntv, be 
ran with a body of spearmen, who planted them- 
selves in the way of the Krlgli^': horsemen, fonn- 
thg a clump, with spears pointing fortli all over 
like the prickles ^oE a lieilgehog. The horse 
attacked the m furiously in front without break- 
in." tlienijithem wdie'cled round and roniul them, 
vainly assailin.g them from all points. 

From a distance the liillo party seemed 


doomed, and iVjii^'hiR ha;^^.ened w’itli a following 
to their n^scuc ; hut as lie appiviached, the aspect 
was more chcciin.g. It was not so certain that 
they were to he keaten. and chivalry forbade him 
to give unnecessary aid. The assailants had 
suffered licavv ]o^:s, .'^ir William d'Kyiicoui’t, an 

illustrious Eij;ili.'h knight, was numbered among 
tlic <lea<l ; and the horsii’.uen, breaking up in 
confusion, Lad. In retreat to the main army. 

A 3Ii:.Mi)nAnin: Ta.s.sage at Akms. 

'lids was loilowed by a Miort a.nd memorable 
pir^sagc at arm?. King llooerL was riding along 
I the front of Iji.s line on a small horse or hackney, 
i con.spieuous by .a little gold circlet round his 
head to mark his r:;;:k. An English knight, 
Henry do T. dinii. rude forward into the space 
1-ctweeu the two aciiiie?. after the fashion of a 
ohalleugeu* to oi»'o of tlie single combats which at 
that time gave, hveliness to the intervals between 
the .Muinus Mu.-ini ss uf batUe. iJruee accepted 
the clialleu.ee. i le war»letl oil his enemy's chai*ge, 
.ami, wheelin'g ruiuui. cleft bis skull with a small 
baltlc-axe. the handdo uf which went to ])icccs, 

llis ti»lh)\vers bhiuu-.d him for so rashly risking 
the safety •■i rhe aiiuy in liis own. and he had 
iiuihing to say in his dv reoce. Vet the act was 
m»t so lla.vra’u as it, might, be? if tbf? like were 
done in our ii:i\ <. One .'•^o thurou.edil 3 ' trained to 
per.'ioiial warfare a■^ (liTice mast liave kiKAvn the 
extent of Ida. own lAMiurces, and might be able 
to calcula, ’ lII the n^xt to certainty of killing 
hi.s mail ami mi the im[iiri!i'; inliuence of such 
an act. 

dVe can la-dy I i wiiat is said of this 
incidem-h"!' ‘ liii.r a feclin.,: (d’ dc.-pondcncy and 
apj’rcheuri' M t'arough tlie J .higdi-li liust. It was 
ii'.Ahiiig in itself, but it was an evil portent. 

A Gi;i:at firorri sn Yictoiiy. 

At d.aybreak on the 21th of June, the Englis];^ 
army advanced to the charge. Tliis was a pre- 
paratory movement attended with great danger 
to i’ue Scv)t?. 'the KngVmh army contained a 
large Ixnly of archers, who-^o motions on foot and 
in their line-: were not impeded by the diliicul- 
ties uf the groumh A tletavdunent of these 
wlicedcd round .'iml look \\\) a position where 
they could rake the compact clumiis of Scots 
spearmen. Here was a u.?c for Bruce’s small 
[■••-.erve of cavalry. It charged tlie archers, and 
di.'-iicrsed llicm ; and now the spearmen could 
u; e their undivivlod atrcnlioii to the onset o{ 
the Ku'di-^h oavali 

TIa -u soon found how judiciously the ground 
h:. i been prepared fev them. They were par* 
6S1 
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celled out in ten battles or battalions, but there 
w’as not room to move these separately on the 
narrow p’ound available for eavalr}', and the 
whole seemed to tlieir enemy thrown info one dis- 
or;^muizod ina'^s, or “scheltum” as th<*y called it. 
The spearmem stood against the ehari^e of the 
horsemen firm as a rock. It was one oE the frw- 
midable features i)f this method of rL"iistanco that 
a.crroat pro^iortion of the wounds fall to the poor 
horses, who rushed hither and tliiUier in their 
a^rony; or, as Harbour has it, the horses “that 
were stiekod rushed and reeled rijj^ht rudely/’ 

Tiic Eui^lish cavalry attempted by repeated 
cha;;j-es to break the line of the Scottish spear- 
men. but wore re])ulsed with terrifie slauLditor. 
The Scots fought like num animat^'.d l>y the 
romemhranco oE tunny years of wron.:x and 
op|»ressi<nn 

The Sco1li-:!i army sidTered mu'di at ilu* hands 
of the Enjrlish bowmen ; and Hrucc, dreading;- the 
cifect cf the constant shower of arrows, din\‘t(‘«l 
Sir TiObert Keith, the ^larshal, to make a cir<*uit 
with the live hundred horse whieli were in the 
I’est.'i've, and eliartre* the arclier'? in Hank. This 
ni-'vomcnt was sneeessridly exivuted : Mie whole 
body of aivhers was thrown into <M)!ifusiou : 
part of them fled to the main army, and the rest 
did not a.^eiin attemjtt to rally or make heail 
durim- tV.o eontinuanee of the baUle. 

br.tCtj now bronj^dit u]) his whole rr'serve ; and 
the four bat t Ics of the Soots were now eii'rayed 
in one line, the Scottish roinmandcrs — the KiiiLr, 
Edward llruec, Don.Lfl.as, Ilandolpli, and the 
Steward — liji-liting in the near presence of each 
otiior, and animated with a "cucrous rivaliy. 

The wavcriiK^ of the Enprli:;h lines was at last 
discernible by the Scottish soldiers, who shouted 
wlien they saw it. callin.i^ out , “ On them, nn them ! 
— they fail! ’’and prcsscfl# forward with renewed 
vii^our, jmiiiinjj: {ground u])on their . ..emy. At 
this critical moment thenj api'.ea^. ) o\«m- the 
little hir which lay lu-tween the n -M and tlie 
Iv.- . age of the Scott isii army, a lar.:*- body of 
troops march apparently in tirm array tow\ards 
the field. This spectacle, wliich vr:'x. instantly 
believed to be a reinforcement pio.a ed.in.^ to join 
the Scots, allliniiyh it was todUin-.' more than 
the sutlers and camp-boys li dei.if i' to see tlie 
battle, spread dismay a. aids- tin- ranks f.f the 
English ; and Kinjr Robert, whose ey.* wa-^ every- 
v.'ucre to perceive a ml take advanta.u^e of the 
slightest movement in his iuvnuv. put himself at 
the head of his rest'rvc, .md ^•ai-iicg lii.s war-ci*', 
furiously pressed ..,n the eiM. i... 

It was tli-ia last eharcf. 1V)llo'.vo'i advance 
of the whole lii.r, t'at decided the day. The 


Bngli.sh, who hitherto, although wavering, had 
preserved their array, now broke into disjointed 
S(iuadrons: part began ;o rj nit the field ; and no 
efforts of their leaders c'ould restore order. The 
flight became general, and the slaughter great. 
The bamier.s of twenty-seven barons were laid in 
the dust, and their master. s slain. 

In Flicjiit ; VurSO.VERS axd Pluxdek. 

On seeing the entire rout of his arra3% Edwanl 
reluctantly allowc'd the Earl of Pembroke to 
seize his bridle and force him off the field, 
guarded by five hundred heavily-armed horse. 
Multitudes f)r the English were drowned when 
cnde.ivoiiring to cross the Forth. INPiny in their 
flight got entangled in the pits, which they .seem 
to have avoided in their finst att.ick, and were 
there sulfocatcil or slain; others who vaiidy 
endeavoured to ])ass the nigged banks of the 
Jlannoi'klmrn wi're slain in that (imirtcr ; so 
cruii]delely was this little river heapoil up with 
the d(‘ad bodies of men and horses, that the 
pursuers pns.scd <lry over the ma.-s as if it had 
biicn ,a bridge. Thirty thousand (*r the English, 
were left dead on the field; and amongst th(*sc 
two humlred knights and seven hundred esquires. 
A large number of "Welsh lied ; but the greater 
j)art of them were slain or taken pris(nior.s before 
they reached I'higland. 

Such .also might liave been the fate of Edward 
himself, hint Jlrnee been able, to spare a sutlh. ient 
b(rfly of cavalry to follow iij) the eha.so. To the 
Lothi.an peasant, the mighty King of England, 
galloping past like a criminal fleeing from justice, 
must have been :i sight not to bo prc.scntly for- 
gotten. Tlu; King reached Dimb.ar, a fastne.ss still 
in his own hands, and took .shipping for IVirwick. 

The camp -ipparel left behind by the fu rltivcs 
made a lK)Oty so exten.sis^e and so costly as to 
ast.onish cajitors. Still moi'c valuable than 
this inanimate me.rrhandi.se was the living sport 
--the crowd of noble captives who had to be 
ransomed. In this very lucrative kind of booty, 
Hanmx'.kburn was peculiarly rich, from the 
nature of a <’.oiiMic,t in which .so much was gained 
by disabling the hor.scs rather tlian the ri«iers. 

In the treatment of the di'ad, many of them 
the hcad.s of th(j most distinguished houses in 
Engl, nd, IJrnee gaine*d golden opinions. Much 
care was taken in tlicir decorous i ntennent, w'i#i 
'fijiircli rites; and in soine instances, where 
application was made for sneb a concession, the 
body w’as removed ti- Eugkirnl witlr. all fitting 
ceremonials, that it might bo l iid where the 
illustrious family of the slain man desired that 
his ashes should rc.st. 
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“Among the prisoner^,'’ says Br. John TIill 
Burton, “ was one whose story furnished tlie Scots 
with a merry jest to grace these triumphs. He 
was a certain ramcrlite friar named Baston ; an<l 
it \A'as said of him, whether truly or not, that 
he had been taken to see the battle, in order that 
he might the bettor be able to pmform a certain 
function assigned to him, which was thccclcbra- 
ti(.ii of the triumph of llie English King as he 
rotnrncd victorious, — ancxpeclaf ion which Bower 
characterises as proud prcsiimi)lion and pre- 
sumptuous pride. lie w’as told that, as the price 
of his ransom, he must celebrate the triumph of 
1 he real victors, and that wit liout amlnguity. The 
result is proscrvcil ; and whatever other merits it 
may have, shows a laboriously earnest effort to 
accomplish his task to the satisfaction of his 
instmetors, 

Stirling Castle was delivered up in terms of 
the stipulation. Edward JlriK'e was blamed for 
having made it, and given such dangoroiis terms 
to England ; but the roult nas fcrlimate. 

Afteii the Hattlk. 

A deep and g^cneral panic seized tlie Englidi 
after the disastrous defeat of Bannockburn. 
The weak and undecided character of the King 
iiiiected his nobility; and the common soldiers, 
having lost all confidence in their ofticers, 
became feebh? and di>piritod themselves. **A 
handled English would imt hesitate.” says W.il- 
singham. “to fly* from two or throe Scottish 
soldiers, so gihn'ously li.ad their wonted courage 
deserted tliem.” 

Taking advaidnire of this dejection, Bruce, in 
the beginning of autumn, sent Buughis and 
Edward Bruce across the eastern marches, with 
an ani^ which Avasttal Northumberland, and 
carried tire ami sword tbia)Ugh the ]>rincipalitY 
of Durham, where. th<w IcNded severe contribu- 
tions. T.h'-y next pu<hc<i f<u\vard into Vinkdiiro, 
ami plundered Bichinond, driving away a largo 
body of cattle, ami making many prisoiuTs. On 
their way homew.ard tluy burned Appleby ami 
Kirk wold, sacked and set fire to the villa-jcs on 
tluar route, and funiul the Ehiglish so dis;iirite«l 
everywhere, that their army reached Scot land, 
loaded with s]Aoil, and unchallenged by an enemy. 

Bruce and the Eofi: ; lx Irki.a.n;). 

Tn 1317, Bruce passed over to iTohiiid, to assist 
his brother Edwardt^wlm luid been elcctc<t King 
of that country, and dcfeiited the Aiighj-lrish, 
under the iTar >ri of Clare. JTie advcntnivs and 
. achievements of Bruce .ami his brother are aimmg 
w the .most exciting chapt- rs iu the romance »'f 


war. Many brave Scots were thus lost to their 
country in the hour of need that was coming. 
Among the deaths the most conspicuous was that 
of Edward Bruce him-elf; but “that it was a loss 
to his country,” nanarks one writer, ** is open to 
question, for gallant and popular ,as ho was, his 
reputation was not of thes kind tliat promises a 
goo<l pilot in a storm.” 

The political condition of Scotland now pressed 
for serious condderalii.ai at the Pajial Court, 
After the ruin that had overtaken his invading 
force, the King of J'higliiiid had a keen desire for 
peace; but the Scots would not let him have 
it unless ho acknowledged their indeiKUidcnt 
sovereignty. Application was made to Home 
for a pacilicati ng bull, which was issued. It 
Ava.s addrcsscal to “Our dearest son in Christ, the 
illustrious Eklwanl, King of England, and our 
beloved son, the noble Bobei t de Bruce, conducting 
himself a.s King of Scotland.” It lamented 
the loss of Christian blood in civil wans, when the 
rescue of the Holy Land was in vain emailing 
for champions, and adjudged a truce between the 
I two countries for two yi'ars, excommunicating 
tho.se who might bnjak it. 

On the prcsmitation of the documents, Bruce 
Sivd to the friar who brought them, that tho 
letters and ])a]al iT).>tnjmcnts w(‘re not addressed 
him a.s King of Scotland, returned them to 
him with much contempt, ami declared that he 
would oil no hccount oboy Ih'* bulks so long as 
his royal titles were withlidd, and that he was 
determined to procoett with the war, and mako 
himself master of Borwi-'k. at the siege of which 
place he was ihmi engMee‘l. 

TliC cn\M)y. wc. arctoUl, then publicly declared 
before the Scottish bav«ms nnd a groat concourse 
of spectators iluxt a two yoais' truce was, by the 
authority <'f tin* I’ope^to he observed by the two 
kingdoms ; but liis proclamation, was treated 
with such open marks of ins-deneoand contempt,* 
that he began t( tremble for the safety of his 
per.soii, and einu'.stly im}>lored them to permit 
him to pas.s forwanl intv> vS'otland to the presence 
of th<\s».* prelates witli whom he was commanded 
to confer, or. at least, to liavc .a safc-contluet 
back aeain to Berwick. Both requests were 
denied liim. and he was commanded, without 
ilelay, to make the best of his way out of the 
ciuintry. On hi.*^ way to I’erwii’k. tho unfortunate 
monk was waylaifl by four armed ru Ilians, robbed 
t.f his letter> ami papers, among.st which were 
tlu* bulks cxcommuuieatiiig the King of Scotland, 
and. after being s! ri] ij^cd to tho skin, turned naked 
upon the road. “ K is rumoured,” says he, in 
a;i ’’alciv aing letter addressed to the cardinals 
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coiit.'iiniii.ir llic ;ir'f*oniit of hif? mission, tha ti tlic 
Lord Ktjbort and Jiis JU’Coniplioo.s, wlio insUi^atod 
this am itow in ]jos'=>'C'ssio!i of the loiters 

tjnlnism<l to mo.” Tiiom can be litilc diailil 
that tlio rumour retied on a pretty good founda- 
tion. 

Ti”: 7'::s*;i.isn At.'Aix 

At last, al’icr iJiu i: <rilici u C'co.iidos of England 
had siilTorctl for several years I'loin army after 
army of marauders, ea.-h treading on the hecis of 
anutlicr, England spnkcof a truce fi.>m hostili- 
ties Jis a pivliuiinary to s.uiic alieiior ]H;rmaiient 
arrangement. It was a-iyi-b.-d on the 21st of 
December, loll), and was iu in t f -r two years. 

A cliangc of |iob'. y. however, took place on the 
part of Engiand : a.ii'l in ].‘i22, [ueparations 
were again maile for a ■ ivat audlinal iiuasion of 
Scotland. Ihit Scoiiai ■! was slrunger than it 
had been eight years beb-ne. and w;is not com- 
pelled by the force of ciri‘iiiii.'^:.';nees to risk a 
critical battle on a given day and at a given 
place. To give England a forclaste (*f the 
charaetcT of the new war, the. Scui began it b}’’ 
a rjiid twiro^s t!ic border as far ns Laneashire, 
wliCTe, according to t!ic; :.c''-,;;:it^.ol‘ tlui day, tliey 
swep.t away v.dth them, in their m-nal light- 
liaiided manner, a booty vff.'ll woitli their pains; 
taouidi h<iw their pivvii. ns pillaging shoiikl 
lia\ iefl aii;^ in ihal part of England worth 
carrying oil! Is n iny^tery. 

When tlie Ihiglish army marelicd iiurthwauls, 
the policy of the bcois was the same that 
Wallace tried l/eo'i-e tiie baLlie <*l‘ Falkirk,— to 
leave the enemy to nrnreu over hare liel<ls, and 
licep clear of a halt'/*. Th-*, season was well on 
ill AngusL ^Y!^en the new army erosst-d the 
Eortler ; but tlic harvo.st canimt have* advam^cd 
so far as to rdb .nl any available b-od, for wc arc 
told that on tlic lino f,f tiieir mar tluT.- w;i.s 
blank famine. There v/a-s mucli i < ■ daiily about 
their obdain in g ’lear Trimcnt, in Ea.-t Tjotliian, a 
■/11-- :i poor hune beast l- ii b-ehind whem its 
bietliron were driven to tin; bills. The Scots 
army waited liehiml tin* Frith oi I ’.n-th, leaving 
tlie invaders in the Iiands of a deadlier foe — 
Btjirvation. 

Starvation did i{..s work \\’tb -.ignal effect 
while the army v.•a.'^ .still in :hc b'.>tliians. They 
turned soul li wards ; and t;je st..rvevl v.’ retches 
'vjj^o were able to drag ti.cime'v''s ;icto.‘js the 
Ik ^ cd in iim 1 1 i l lu I e . f o . u i t he vapac i ly 
with tbe f * I presented to 

them (ji, W'- > * ‘■^1 ’ - J’' " ‘ 

The S l^'dlowcd on the j/.-ci - '* - fugitives, 

bi eveiy ]iossiblo way. At 


llillaiid Abbc 3 ', in Yorkshire, King Eobert gained 
aiiolhcr victory over his foes; but it must have 
been ;i coin] >ai*a lively easj’- matter to triumph 
over a body of dispirited refugees. 

Tiit: T.uiia'I'y of Nouthampton. 

England had m.nv had enough of lighting, and 
negotiations were b.:gan for the establishment of 
a peniianent peace. Th(*. great diilieiilty was 
the acknowledgmenu of inde[)cndeiiec, but the 
affair resolved it -..If hilo a sort of compromise, 
iiriice and his people were pei’miUed to take 
ilic lilies of King and Kingdom, hut England 
wouhliK't y/// ilieiri. On the 7th of June, 132;i, 
King Eobert i.ssued a solemn in.sirument accept- 
ing of a tn.c *. or rather of a j)cnuanorit pcticc, 
for his ldji_,duin <•? r’--oi Iiiiif i. Jn tli is document 
the war came to an end. The peace was to last 
for thirteen years. 

On ii]c a/ecssi'.n i.f Edward Ilf., however, in 
I.'i27. h^i'-lilih(’'^ were rccomincneed. I’he ‘’good 
i\iug IhiiuTi," as bis ])i*npl/ called him, was now 
i!-''ii(io<l by aee and iniirmity in declining 
military duly; bui, an e\] --edition into England 
vras cuinniiiiccl to the themnglily romi)eler.l 
hands of I >nr/: las ai:d il:iiulol}di. This brought 
tij(.’- English to their senses. It wa.s agreed i • 
Ireai oai .sm'Ii tenns as the Scots would ILsdcn to. 
At a rarliainenf. lieid at YotK in January l.‘i2S, a 
doenment was j-iej*; :-t;d and i.ssued in the King’s 
name, acknowleogjiigthe indi'pendeiit sovereignty 
of Scotland, ii is discursive in soIemnUic.‘, as 
fciudi deer.uK'nts (-Klinarily were, but in thtj 
es'cntiahs ir is (jaiu; clear. ‘‘ The iCingof Eng- 
land declares for hinisclf and Ids lieirs^ thattlie 
kingdom of Scotland shall remain for ever to the 
gj'e.a prince Lord Uohert, by the grace of God 
illustrious King of Sco11an<l, and to In/heirs and 
sncccssoj-s ; and ihat Scothnid its old ni.arche^ 
in the dc^. .s <>f King .Alexander shall lie fjep.arated 
from the kingtiem of Engdand, ami free of all 
claims of subjeeiion or vassalage, while all 
writimrs tn* oiiiicaiiens incoiisisLeni; with Iheii 
mde])endence are to i»e eancelled.” 

Tlie treaty wliieli followed on this resolution 
by Farliamciii \vas etmeluded a.f: Etlinlnirgli on 
the 17th of Alareh. Jt was ratilied by the Par- 
liament of Fneland at Xoj i liani].ton in April, 
and s hence called tlie Treaty of Northampton. 

Thk Dpatii of K'nij Eobert. 

The good King hohVn. was now visibly 
approaching the end '*E hl.s days on earth ; and it 
giv'e.s one ]ileasnre to think lli.-n in the infirmities 
from wiiich he could not recover, he had the 
proud satisfaction, of possessing that Trcat-y 
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Northampton — the certificate that he liad recov- 
ered for his people their conquered kin<?dom. 
He died at Cardross, near Dumbarton, on the 7th 
of June in the year 1329. 

On his death-bed he delivered to the Scottish 
baiMiis liis Ijist advice rcg;iiding the Ijcst mode 
of conducting the war agaiiist England. They 
concentrate in a small compass the wisdom and 
^experience which he had gainc<l <luring the 
whole course of lii.s protracted Imt glorious war ; 
and it is perliaps not too much to say that there 
is no instance in their subsorpient history in 
which the Scots have sustained any signal dv‘feat 
where it cannot })e traced to a departure fn^m 
some of the directions of wiiat is alfectionatcly 
called the “Good King rioV)ort‘s Testament.* 
His injunctions wci’C, that the Scots in their 
wars ought always U) tight on foot ; that, in-stoad 
of walls and garrisons, they should use the 
mountains, the morasses, and the woods: having 
for ai-ms the bow, the spear, and the t/attle-axc : 
driving their herds into the narrow glens, and 
fortifying thorn ilioro, whilst they laid w.astc the 
plain country by iiri*, and compelled tbe enemy 
toevacu.ale it. “Let your scouts and watches,” 
liC coneludoil, “be vociferating through the night, 
keeping the enemy in pcrpctna! alarm ; and, worn 
out with famine, fatigue, and ap)>rL'li{*rision, they 
will retreat as certainly as if rout(}d in battle.” 
Bruce did not ro<piire to add that then was the 
time for the fleets to commence their attacks, 
and to put in praftJeo that species of warfan^ 

. which lie hail taught them to use with such fatal 
Gfect. 

•A FROM Froissart. 

♦Some time bcfvwe his d-'iitli, an interesting 
scene tool place, of which I’roLssart gives us a 
beainil’ul and alVectiug narrative, 

“When Kin-' Jif)bcrt of Si.*otIand,” says that 
iiihtorian. “ icli ilial Ids eiul <ln".v near, lie sent 
for such ])arons and lunls «d' W.-i ifulin as he most 
trusted, and very affect ionaljly enircatf’d and 
commanded Uu-ui, on th- ir fealty, that they 
should faithfully keep tiis kin i-nn for David in’s 
.son, and when their prince came of .age, that Ib.cy 
{should obey liim and placv^ the crown on his 
head. 

“ After which he called to him the bra’ ^ and 
geiij,lo knight KirJami.'s .Douglas, ami said, before 
the rest of the courtiers, — 

“ ‘ Sir James, my de:ft' friend , none knows l)otter 
than you how great la>)onv and .‘suffering I have 
undergone in my day, for tli • ui.nTit\maiicc <‘f tiic 
Jigiits of this kingdom ; ano wlio . I was h.ardcst 
^■sct,,I made a vow, whieii it now grievea im 


deeply I have not accomplished. I vowed to 
God that if I shoukl live to see an end of my 
wars, and be enabled to govern this realm in 
peace and security, I would then set out in. 
person, and carry on war against the enemies 
of my Lord and kSavioiir, to the best of my 
power. Never lias tny heart cca.sed to bend to 
this point; but our Lord has not consented 
ihorclo ; ft>r I have had my hands full in my 
ilays, and now, at the last, 1. am seized with this 
grievous sickness, so tli.at, as you all see, I have 
nothing to do but to die. And since my body 
cannot go thither, .and ariconiplish that which 
ray heart hath so much desired, I have re.solved 
to send my ho.art there, in place of my body, to 
fulfil my vow. And now, since in all my realm I 
know not any knight more hanl.y than yourself, 
or more thoroughly funiish-. d with a.ll knightly 
(pialitics for the afcompli.shinent of the vow ; in 
place of my.self, therefore, I entreat tiicc, my 
dear and tried friend, that for the lov'e you bear 
to me, you will undertake Dji'’. Vf>yago and acquit 
my S(ml of its debt to my Saviour; for I hold 
this opinion of your truth and nobleness, that 
whatever you undortnke .[ am persuaded you will 
suecussfally aeeouiplish ; and thus shall I die in 
I'Oace, pruvklod that you do all that I .shall tell 
you. I will, I lien, -that as .soon as I am dead, 
you take tlu’ heart out of my body and cairso it 
to be embaluie<l. an^l take as much of my treasure 
as scein.s to you sulficient f(^r the (‘xpcmse.s of 
your journey, both for you and your companions ; 
and that you cany my heart along with you and 
do[)osit it in the Holy >'i.*|»ulelirc of oiir Lord, 
since this poor body canani g'i IhitUcv. Audit 
is my ennimaud that y»ni do me that ro^’al .state 
and maiulcnai'cc on y«. ur jouniey, both for 
yourself and your eomp.ru ion.s, that into what- 
ever laiid.s or cilies you^may comc, .ail ni.ay know 
that you have in charge, to lK?ar !»v'yv..nd seas, the 
heart- of King liobert ttf .‘^coilaud.’ 

“At these woirH. all wh.» slood by began to 
weep; and when ^^ir Jauie-; hiui.-elf was able to 
rejily, lie sail, — 

“ ‘ Ah. iui>sl- gouilc aud uiibic King, a thousand 
tiine.s do 1 tiiauk you l\>i- tlie ;rri'at honour you 
have dv'iie me. in luaM'fg me the depositary and 
Ijoarer of so gre.-rt mid [)iV'*ious :i treasure. Most 
faithfully .''•lul williuivly. to the my power, 

shall I obey your ev>mmautl. albeit 1 wouhl have 
you Ix’lievi^ that 1 tbink mysi If bo.t little worlliy 
to a:diiovc so high an onter]inse.* 

‘••Ah. goMiickuiglit.* suidr.’ic King, ‘I heartily 
I tliani. you, provi.h i y.^u promise to do my 
Inddiug <»’ Die word of a. triio and loy.al knight.’ 
\ssuredly,’ my liege. 1 do promise so,’ replied 
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Douglas, ‘ by the faith which I owe to God and 
to the order of kuigliLliood.’ 

‘“Now praise be 1o God,’ said the King, ‘for 
I shall die in peace, since 1 am assured that 
the best ami uKxt valiant knight of my kiiigtlom 
has promised to aeliievv; for mo tliafc which I 
myself could never aecoin])li>li.’ 

“And not long after this, ihis noble King 
departed this life. ’ 

The Burial of Bruce ; Tni: Heart op 
THE Kimo. 

Immediately after the King's death, his heart 
was taken out, as he had din’cted. He. wastlien 
buried with great sohMiinily under the ]»avei)ient 
of the choir of the Abbey Glmrch of DmdVrmlinc, 
and over the grave was raised a rich imii-ble 
monument, which wms made at Paris. 

Centime s passed <wi : the aiicieul church, with 
the marble monument, fell into ruins, and a more 
modem building was erected on Hie same site. 
This also gave way to time ; and, in clearing tlio 
foimdalions for a third eliuivli, the wi*rkmen 
lai<l open a tomh. wliieli proved be tliat of 
llobert tlie Brnee. llic had coating in wliich 
the body was found, \v:is twisted round the lu^oil 
into the shape of a rude crow n. A rich cloth of 
gold, but much decayed, was thrown over it; 
.and, on examining the skeleton, it was found 
' that ^he bi east bone had been sawn asunder to 
■ get at the heart. • 

^ Tliere remained, thcivfon*, no doubt, that after 
;the lapse of almost five hundred years, liis 
, countrymen weie iicnnitled, with a mixture of 
delight and awe, to behold the very bones of 
their great ilelivercr. 

As soon as the sea.«on of the year permitted, 
Doughis, Iiaving the lieart of his beloved master 
in kee])ing. set sail from .Scotland, .accomp.aiiicd 
by a splenilid retinue, inuf anchored T Sla vs in 
, Flanders, at this time the great s' :>port ot the 
Netherlands;. His ci’oject ivas to limi out com- 
pi.iioi - '/ith whom he might travel to Jeru- 


Lcoii and Castile, ivas carrying on war with 
Osrnyn the Jiloojish g-ovornor of Granada. Tljc 
religious mission whudi he had embraced, and 
the vows he had takmi before leaving Scotland, 
induced Douglasto consider Alonzo’s cause «as a 
holy warfare; .‘ind before proceeding to Jeru- 
salem, he first determined to visit Spain, and to 
sign.alize his prowess against the Saracens. 

But his first tic.hl against the intiilels proved 
fatal to him, who in the long Knglish ■war had 
seen seventy battles. The circumstances of his 
di^ath ivcrc striking and characteTistic. In an 
action near Sheba, on the borders of Andalusia, 
the Moorisli cavaliy ivere defeated; aiul after 
their camp Jiad beim taken, nmigla-S, with his 
companion.^, engagf‘(l too eagerly in tlic pursuit, 
and being separated from the main body of the 
Spanish army, a strong (livi^ion of the Moors 
rallied and siuToiiudcd them. 

The Scottish knight endeavoured to cut Ids 
way thioiigh the inlidcl.s ; and in all probability 
would have suec(;vdetl, had Im* not again turned 
to rescue Sir William Saint I 'lair of lioslin, 
whom ho saw in jeopardy. Tn attemjiting this 
he was inextricably involved with the em.my. 

Taking from his neck i lie lieait of Bruce, he, 
cast it before him, and exclaimed with a loiul' 
voice, “Now ]iass oinvard a.'> thou wert wont,, 
and Douglas will folhev Hu'e or die.” 

The action and the scnlimcnt w«Te heroic, and 
they w'crc the la.st words and dociis of a lu'roic 
life, for Douglas fell, •na'rpowciu.^d by bis enemies; 
and three of liis knights, and many of his com- 
panions, were slain with their master. 

On the 5nccee«ling day, the body and the 
casket wen; both found ou the field, anfl by liis 
siirvi vinglT'iends conveyed to Scotland. Thcheart 
of Bruce was ih posited at Melrose, and ilic body 
of the “ Goo(^ Sir JariK-.s’.'’ the name by wliicli he 
is allectioi ,itely remcanheivd V»y Ids countrymen, 
was consigned to the <‘.emetcry of his fathers in 
the parisli church of Douglas, 


saiem ; but he declined landing, and for twelve 
days received all visitors on lioard Ids shijjs with 
a state almost kingly. He had with liim seven 
noble Scottish knights, and was served at table 
by twenty-eight srpiircs, of tlie lii ' I families in 
the country. “ He kejit court, say- Froissart, “in 
a royal manner, wMth the sou, id oi triimpels and 
cymbals; all the vessels b.r his table were of 
gold and silver ; and whatever persons t \ g(K/d 
estate went to pay tlieir resi;ec*'-j to him, ,verc 
entertained with the richos. kind of wine \.ul 
spiced bread." 

At Iriuys lic be.. id Lhat Alonzo^ the King of 


The GnAUA.CTER op Bruce. 

Bruce uiidouhlediy beloii.g.s to that race of 
lieroic men reg.-oding w'hom w'c are anxious to 
learn even the comnifuiest particulars. But 
living .at so remote a period, tlic lighter shades 
and t 'uches whifli confer individuality are lost in 
Hie distance. We only see Hirough the mists 
which time has cast ioun«l it a figure of colossi 
]>r()portions walking amid%.iiis shadowy peers ;** 
ami it is deeply to be rcgi cited that the ancient 
chronicIerH, wlio.se pencil might, h.avc brought 
him before us ;i.s fi'e.'^li ami true as when ho lived, 
have disdained to noHec many minute cir<;ain'o 
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stances with which wo now seek in vain to 
jecomc acquainted. 

• Some faint idea of his x^erson, however, may 
jc gathered from the few scattered touches pre- 
sented by these authors, and the greater outlines 
Df his character are too strongly marked to 
)scai)c us. 

In his figure the King was fall and w’dl- 
diaped. Before l)eing broken down by illness he 
stood nearly six feet high ; his hair curled closely 
ind shortly round his neck, which possessed Unit 
breadth and thickness that belong to men of 
irreat strength, lie was broaxl-shouldercd and 
open-chested, and the x)roi)orti()us of his limbs | 
combined power witli lightness and activity. 
These qualities were increased not only by his 
constant oceiipalion in war, but by his fondness 
for th(i chase and all manly amusements. It is 
not known whether he was dark or fair-eom- 
Xilexioned ; his forchcafl was low, his obeckbeiies 
strong and x^rominent, and the general cxi>rc5- 
sion of his counlenanee open and cheerful, 
altliougli he was maimed by a wound wliieh 
hail injured Ins lower jaw. 

llis manners were dignified and engaging; 
after balth; notbiiig could bo ])leasanter or more 
courteous ; and it is infinitely to his honour that 
th a savage age, and smarting under the injuries 
'wlii. li attacked him iu liis kindest and lendorest 
.ehitiims, ho never abused a victory, but coii- 
quiTod often as effeetually by his generosity and 
Ivimlness as ]»y his great military talents. We 
know, however, tliXfc when he chose to cxx)ress 
displerusure liis look was stern and kingly, and 
iiu[iosed silence and insured obedience, lie ex- 
celled iiyill exercises of chivalry ; to such atlegrec, 
indeed, that the English themselves didnot serux>le 
to aeeount him the third best knight in Eurox>e. 

JTis imnnory was stored with tlie romances e-f 
the ]uM'ii)d, ill wliieh he tnok a great delight. 
Their hairbreadth eseaxies and ])crilous adven- 
tures were somelinn-s scarcely more wonderful 
than liis own ; and he had early imbibed from 
such w'Diks an appetite for individual entcrxirise 
and glory, which, had it not been checked by a 
stronger xxassioii, the love of liberty, might have 
led him into fatal mistakes, li is (piite conceiv- 
able that Bruce, instead of a groat King, might, 
like Ivichanl I,, have become only a kingly 
luiigldt-erraut. 

From this error he w^as saved by his attach- 
ment to his country, directed by an admirable 
judgment, an unshaken xierscvcranoe, ami a vein 
of strong go^t sense.. It is here, although some 
may thi»‘k it the homeliest, that c arc to find the 
brightest part of the character oi the King. It 


is these qualities which are especially eoiisx>ieu- 
oiis in his long war fur Ihe liberty of Seutland. 
They enabb.-d him to follow out his xdans through 
many a t<;ilif»us year with uudevialing energy ; to 
bear reverses, to calculate his m«-an^, to wait for 
his ej)port uni lies, and to conceiitrale his whole 
strength upon one great point, till it, was gained 
and secured to his country for ever. 

Brilliant military talents and conisummatc 
bravery liave, often bem found amongst men, 
and have »irovi.d f ir more a e.iirse than a blessing; 
but rarely indeed shall wc disft, vor them united 
to so cxeelliMit a judguicut, controlled by such 
X)erfcet disinterestedness, and employed for so 
sacred an end as iti the ease of Bobeit liruee. 
Tlierc is Iriit one inslfiiice on roeord where lie 
seems to Jiavi,* thought more of him-elf than of iiis 
people, and even this, though rash, wa.s heroic, 

Buuce” of Joirx Bakbouk. 

A sketch of the life of Bruce would be in- 
cf>mi»lcte \\iibont sonic nienTi. n of the j’ainoiis 
national cX'i«“, “ The Bruce,’* in v.hi-;h wc liave a 
complete liislory of the meinorablc trai.sictic'ns 
by which King llobert averted tlie iihlependeiice 
of Hoot hind, and obtained its crown for bis 
family. 

Of dolm Baibour, the author of “ Ihe Bruce,’ 
but little is known. Nothing is kiuAVU of bis 
parentage, and of liis birth it can only be con- 
jectured that jl oeeurred about l.'Ji'o. Ju his 
oun ag^e lie was accounted a iu:iij of great ‘'lOith 
and learning ; he was .Archdeacon cf Aberdeen 
as«;arlyat least ns and he held that otlice 
till his death in 13'.>5. 

‘‘When wc eiuleavonr,” says Dr. Irving, in bis 
•• History of Scottish roctry,” *’io ax^l-rcciatc the 
literary merit of Barlioiir, we inu>i at the same 
time endeavour to transport ouvselves to the re- 
lU'Ue and nnretimxl iu which he liw-d ; wc 
n}Us>t rec<dicct the general barbariijm of many 
Xircceiling centuries, the dillieulty of av g liring 
extensive liberal knowledge. the rude am! grotes- 
que taste of abm^st all his contemporarie.^. AVhen 
all tboM? eirewmstances are tlul}' con.?idorcd, his 
j>oom will be fniiiid entitled to an ample share of 
our apjirobation. 

Fortunate in the choice of a subject, he has 
unfoldoAi a series t>f remarkable events, and has 
diffuscxl over a very long narrative that lively 
iiiteroi. ^Ylli^•h an ordinary writer is incax^able of 
exciting. Here wc are not to exxnx't the blandish- 
ments of modern x'oetry ; the author stands con- 
sX)ien«'us ainul the ruins of time, and, like an 
undcc.iycd Gothic toN\ cr, i)resi?nls an asxA’et of 
majestic ; hniilicily. The lively stF.iin of Lis 
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narrative, the air of sincerity which he always 
exhibits, his carntist ]mrticipation in the success 
or suileriii'^s of his favourite ciiaractcrs, as well 
fU 3 the splendid attiibidcs of the characters 
themselves, cannot fail of arrest the atten- 
tion of everj' reader familiarly acquainted with 
the lan"uajj;c in which he Aviitcs. The age of the 
great King llohert was the ago of Scottish 
chivalry; and the nionai'cli liiinself presented the 
most perfect model of a valiant knight. What- 
ever iimonsistoneies niay have appeared in his 
early conduct, the best ]iortion of his life was uii- 
doubte<lly spent in the exercise of heroic vahnir 
or of political wisd'. ni. Such a hero and such a 
crisis were a most ruituna^e selection ; nritlalihough 
the intrinsic Tnevit of the]ioei is wvy conspicuous, 
yet the attract ion of the p.m in i.-. partly to he as- 
cribed to his j-alieioiis el oict' of a Mibjccl.’ 

Thirhonr, in the opinion of all who are compe- 
tent to judge, has adoine-l llie. hi’ nish language, 
by a strain of ver.sificati"i'.. • xpuT'- -:«^n, and por'ii- 
cal imageiy, far siij^erior to liis i[j>\ llislii-gon- 
cal inciits have also been generally admitted. } 
Bruet' died in 1 '.120 ; and as Barbour was emph 'ved ! 
in writing his ]) 0 '.-m wiiiiiii forty-si.x years from ' 
that date, heenjoyo'l man yo]5portniiith*s ofcollcel- 
ing information. Ifeniight liiinstdf ha \e eon versed 
with warn'org w ho foaglit at J’annoekbiirn. I 

"hv. j«)h..wing extracts will give the reader 
some idea of the st^>le of. the pocio : — 

ABO STROPHE TO ERf^EDOil. 

•*A! froUomo a ti..ltiil thiu'jr ’ 

ErC'Ioino TM-ia to liriig l:kir,g! 

Frcilouie a!] ■^<•1 mc.* 1. > man irilV'. : 

Ke linq.-? ill e>e that t roly levy... i 
A iiohlo hurl may tiailf uanec-t*, 

Is’u cllys noclil tlisC, rrmy h.nn 
Gyft' Irednme failytho : hn* fre ’.ikin':: 

Is ^NcartiyL lair el! otliir ttsiti': 

Na ho, liial ay iiasc Icvyt lii-. 

May iKjclit knuw weift the pro- . rte, 

Thi; aiigyr, iia the wreehyt c ’■ 

Ttiflfc i'? ('(.ui'; t t') fini’o Ih;. a. e. 

Pot 'ryi‘; }io ji.-i'l 

TUu’.i '1!! per ’ f* s'mii n, -wyt ; 

.'.ml .-lilii think rtV'w-'i'jo inar ’o ]irys0 
'I'riun all tl-.o gol.-i in v. ai'M i.<.” 

The nii.vrii or kSin, JfpMjv up Jiuiiux. 

[Of thi-5 inri.h-nt, which t(. -k {/.•ee on Bln* eve 
of the Battkj f.f Ihinara ! ) ’.rn, %.c have nlo ;uly 
given an account. In ll.' e:-?-:ct w.* gi\e, as 
much as possihlo the niodmi soel’in;:.] 

“ And when tho knig w '.o •; -p . ..ny w^ro 
In halo hrttle, « ..ii,aT • •• 

H Ls l»:!t He ''’j't In' ai’T";. 

H(* raili* i: . ii / " ■ Pi l!i j .ri'’' 

l..i^^ehr a iid, : -j.ij 

Hi.', l.r.Li'. , V 1 a" a:: tn hai:d. 


And on his bn.s.sineb he bare 
An hat of tj-re aboon ay where; 

An<1, thereupon, into takin, 

Ane high crown, that he was king. 

And when Glostor nial Hereford w'Cro 
With their battle npproachand near, 
Before them all there came ridand. 

With helm on heid and spear in har 1, 

Sir Henry tlie Boon, tho worthy, 

That wa.s a wieht knicht, and a hardy. 
And to the Enrl of r{oi*cford cou.siii; 
Aimed in arms and fine ; 

Came on a stood a bowshot near. 

Before all f)ther that tliero wtivo : 

And kijr’w Mu? king, for that be saw. 

Him sao range lii.-* men on raw. 

And by tho cr.owii that wa.5 sot 
Also iiyum hi.-^ bns.'^inot. 

Anri toward him he went in by. 

And t he k-in^' san aportly 
Saw him come, forouth all lii.-? fenrs, 

In by till him tl.o horse be ..tcer.-. 

And whfi; Sir Henry tbe king 
(.’om-? mi, foi’oiitin abasiiur. 

Till him ho rode in oTent by. 

He tlinii;’,lit that l.e --honld bcle ly 
Win him, andliuvo him at his w ill, 

Sill’ ho him hor-it saw sue ill. 

Spri'iit they sameii infill a lynir ; 

Sir llonry niis'cd the noble Kir.f:; 

And h(’ that in bi-' .'^tirmp.- .«tnde. 

With the. ax, lliat w'.'is hard and gml'\ 
With sue 'rr.'Jil. main, nuielit liini a dint, 
Thnt non: her hai mir lielm rnicht stim. 
Tlu* heavy iln-h, that ho liiiii gave. 

That near tho hfucl till tho hums clavj. 

I The hund-a\' ^halt fnishiti’i tway; 

\ And h‘* down to tho yird gan gao 

1 All llailin'.rs, f r lihn failit R'ioht. 

i Thi." wa.H tin- Ih "t struik f if tho llcht, 

j That was .rniit douchti'y, 

; And when i he king's men .-.■10 stoie’y 

[ .'•’aw liiin, riehf at Mu? tir.-t mootii'v* 

Foronlen donbt or aliasing. 

Have slain a nicht. sao at a straik, 

\ Sic iiard'nie’d. tliereat. gun thr'V tak, | 

• The il.r y eoiiio rni richt har(iii,\-. 

i When Ml y’i.-hTm'ri i-aw them sao st'^nPy 

j ( omenM, lliey hail great fiha’-ing ; 

I And spee.'ally fur that the kii'g 

Sao smarl!;,' th.it gndo kriicht hu." .tlair?, 

, That Mii-y wi.'nlrew them ov.'-ilk a:nji, 

’ And durst ’'Ol umc ahido to Ih.!'* : 

) Sao dri id they for tho king’s n.icht, 

j " » * * , . 

} Wheut..:’.l the. kin '.r repair!; was, 

; T!:ul gai t In '. ?i’t?n all leave tk;? chn'-o, 

M'lie I'lrdi.-. of his coni|),'>.ny 
Jllani'-.l he.n, a,, tliey din-st, groatumly, 

> That lie. him imt in MM-aturo, 

I’o ini:ei, .-^ae ' tilli a '.'iii'dd., aurl stOlir, 
In sio point. .1 ■; he the' was soon. 

; For they H.Ti.l weel, h uiicht havo boon 

j Cause of M.eir t ynsa* ovm’ilk ane. 

I Tho km'- f.Ti-~ . ■. h.i;- imnie them T|p.r:5, 

1 But Tiiaim'. ii i iiu.nd-ax ^Iv >-io 

j Vi'a.'i Witli toe straik broken in tway." 
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"Where Bhikc ami mitrhfy Nelson foil, your manly hearts shall ^low, 

Asyc sweep through the <Ie('p, v.hile the stormy wimls <lo blow.”— CAiiPBiLt. 
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naval history of Englaml no nnim- 1*1 
^ • bo compared in emiueiicc with that 


lloiaiio Xnlson, tho greatest admiral the woriil 

h;i.- •'\cv - jii. 

lo- 4 ihcr is there in the v\hole range of biography 
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a life more full of excitement than his, or one 
from wliieh the reader may deiive more spirited 
instruction. 

The coolness of Nelson amidst danger, his fore- 
sight in providing for every chance, his promptitude 
in action, his hiimanify to his foes, arc all to he 
taken note of by tliose wlio wish tlieir reading to 
aid their improvement, and who would form their 
characters on the groat models of the past. 

AVe see him avoiding no lal.>our or sacrifice 
v.'hich promised to make him a hotter sailor or 
li/Ticcr, and sliumiing no peril when lie saw a 
reaponahlo chance of success in any enterprise. 

Wo find him literally on fire with that ardour of 
enthusiasm, without which scarcely any groat man 
has over achieved dislincLion ; and we gather from 
liis whole life this ^nlu:lhlo lesson, that the true 
I harms to secure sneecss are those which are at 
evnrybody'b hand, g«uid character and conduct. 

Biinn AND Educatton. 

Horatio Nelson was horn on Mi< haelmas Day. 
1758, in the parish house of Burnham Thorpe, in 
Norfolk. Hi 5 fr.th 'i' was n'ctor of lliat ]»Mvish, 
Horatio was ihe lifili son, and was c.dlcd after his 
god-father, the first Jjord Walpcde, to whom J)is 
motlu'r was related. 

jt'* a thlM, lie v/as fi'ehh} and sickly; and ad 
llna.iigh life ln‘s small, frail. aii<l aitennah'd fraio^ 
teemed to consort hut ])<)orly with tiie d.aring atid 
impetuous spirit which slinad aiul lifted liim to 
h.igh attempts. In .^’j»ite r/f liis wi ak cm-tiinf ion, 
however, h‘5 hccamu dM ingiii.de d .‘Uiiong his 
youthful Companions for hold and adventurou.s 
f'cbievemeihs. 

Tlie first, school of any importance to which ho 
yrm sent was the 1 1 igh ISclnxd at N i .rwieh. While 
studying here, he was recalled Iiojuc on the doath 
of hia mother, wh ) died in f7G7. i le f;v.- ’'al of 
IMr.s. Nelson hnmght her hroilier. ( cain sPickling, 
of the ’hyal Nc.vy, on a vhit. to i'.-.* rectory, and 
t'orado heard his uncle relate many stories and 
anecdotes of his sea-life. These lired hi.s iinae, illa- 
tion, and he de.tcrmined, if pf>.ssih;'‘. to be a s.ailor. 

During tiie f’liristmas In -i; lies of the year 
17/0, ho read in a uew.'^paprr th u- Captain Suck- 
ling 'was appc.iiii.'d to th' }!>ih ,;in([blr, of 0 1 
guns. Young Horatio v. ll knew that eight 
children were a heavier lend-n ihun his father’s , 
income could well sup[)(. 1, am] ho had often i 
oxiires.sed a wi.sh to remov* liir; p.u l. of e wxight. 

It wa.s tlrj thought of jirov.dir-'^;^ for himself that 
now actuated him in prep-'’ n;; ; at lie .sbeald go 
to eea with his nncl. , 

Ills father, v.ho as thou at oath, nndei-stood 
the generoua nature of V-i;.-. hoy’s feelings, hut did 


not oi^pose his resolution. , Accordingly, he wrote 
to bis brother-in-law. 

Captain Suckling had promised to provide for 
one of his nepliews, but Horatio was not the one 
ho would have chosen, on account of the delicacy 
of his constitution. “What,” said he in reply, 

“ has floor Horatio done, who is so weak, that he, 
above all the rest, should be sent to rough it out 
at sea ? But lot him come, and the fir.st time we 
gt) into action, a cannon-ball may knock off his 
head, and provide for him at once.” 

Early Like at Sea. 

In the spring of 1771, the boy was sent by his 
father to join the ship, then lying In the INb dway. 
At the end of the journey, he was put down with 
the other p.issnigers, and left to lin«l Ills way as 
well a.s he could. After wandering about in the 
cold, ho was at last ob.servcd by an ofilccr, who 
asked him a few questions, and happening to 
know liis uncle, took him home and gave liini 
something to cat. When ho got on Ixiard, Captain 
Suckling had not joined, and ho paced the dci-k 
for the re-t of the day witlmnfc being noticc^l by 
any’tme. Such wa.s the unpromi.''iiig cntr.uico on 
the nava.l proic.s.-’iori of one who was destined to 
be it.s b!•igbt,o^t ornament. 

At fiivt, as was to Ik> expected, TTomtio wa.s 
wrelclicilly Iiriuic-sick. Added to tliis, lie Ind to 
endure much ]»liyrii*;il bard,‘*hip,„tho of every 
c«'iiifoif-, ev<‘ii of sl(‘cp. Ncl.'^on had a fceb]«j body 
and an afletdaon.ale heart, and ho reniombcrcci 
tlirongli life his early d.ay.s of wrclcboilnc.js in the 
service. 

The Ral.s'onnnble did not remain long in com- 
Tni<‘'ion, soul on hi.i being paid off, CapUiii’i* Suck- 
ling wa.s iqipoiuted to a gn.ard-,>bip in the idedway, 
Thi.s he Jiun-'Iit much too iiia.etivo a life for hi ‘ 
nephew, and h'\ iherebu’o, .sent him in a merchant, 
ship to the West Indies. *‘1 came b;u;k,” say.^ 
Nel.-Jon, "a pr.u ru-.d .seaman, with a horror of the 
Royal Navy, and vritb asjiying Uicn constant wiih 
the seamen, aft ike mast kimoarj farimnl thi 
better man." ‘^o ctnmgly wa.s he posse.ssed \vi?h 
this prfjudnv, licit when, on his return, Captain 
Suckling r-ecived him on board, it wa.^ maiij 
wc' « before he w;vs in ilio least reconciled to a 
man-of-war. 

Ili.s uncle, who imllcci.l this, and who scenr- 
also to have rigbl !_v .>i»].rcc!. rA*i4 the boy’s characlcr 
held out to Iiim iis :■ rc wanl, that if ho atte nded 
well to navigatioTi. he shoiiJtl go in ^ho ciittci 
and in the decked long boat, attached to the com- 
manding officcT-’b ship ; and thus he became a good 
pilot, and confident of himself among rocks I'uid 
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Bands, wbich, he said, alterwards was of great com- 
fort to him. 

In April 1773, an cxpcilition of discovery to- 
w.rrds the North Foie was sent out under Captain 
Phipps, in consecpionce of an application fnan the 
Koyal Society. On account of the severity of the 
^’ervicc, clicctive men were cntcre<l inatc'ad of boys; 
liut Iloratio contrived to get with ( aptain Lut- 
v.'idgo as liis coxswain, in the Carcass, one of the 
' Nvo ships composing the expedition. 

Oni; night., when the ice w'as all around them, 

I he young coxswjiin and a shipmate of his own 
.-tanding, stole from the slii]) hj liunt a bear. It 
was not long befon? they were niiriscd : atliirk fog 
!iad come on, and Captain Lutwidge was exceed- 
ingly anxious for their safety, llolween tin t o 
and four in the niorning. tlie mist cleared off. and 
ilioy W’cro seen at a ctinsidevable disUince in pur- 
suit of their ga.nic. Thu signal was inatlc for their 
ri'turn, but Xolstiii wa.^ loo intent upon his object 
to obey it. A chasm in tin* ice luckily separated 
liim fn»m the bi ist; hi.s musket flasheil in the 
pan. “ Never mind.” said Im, ‘‘do but kt me get 
a blow at. Ibis d'-vil with the. buit-tmtl, ami wo 
.diall bave liini.” A gun fjom the .‘'hip terrillcd 
tins aiiiin;)!, nml ISh l-ou v.a.'i obb'g< d to return, 
diVappoinlt d aial expeeling a rej.i-jii'.'unl. <‘ai»tain 
hutwidgo reproved him soin.-wluit slendy, an«l 
asked him what n'asou )iu ca.M have for hmstiiig j 
a hear. “Sir.” lie replii d, [.ouling his lips as lie | 
iraal to <lo wlijii agitated, “I wl'-he«l to gel the I 
-kin for my falln r.” 

A VoyACt. TO India — A ChjMrsE of Cb.ouy, 

S' Oii af}«r lii.s I’t'lnru to Kngl.oid, his uuelo 
reeoiiiiiit inled l\iiu to Ciptain Parmer of the AVu- 
”0 gun's, tiieu g'-he..; to India in tl-.e s«pi..droa 
umh r Sir I’.dward HiiiJk'!. Jlo W’S f-iati'-md in 
lilt; U)]\ lop et but lliu m.'ist r, .‘Sfi'ing how 

anxious he xvas to heeoiue a'’>|unijited with the 
minutest part of a seaman’s iluty, particularly 
ree<aiimeiided liim to the C'aj)lain, win) accord.inglv 
phveed him on th.e quarler-deek, aiul rated him ui 
midshipman. 

The service wliieh he laid gone llir* ugh had 
slrengtljened hia cim.stitul i(<n, Iii.s countenance at 
this time was florid, and he seemed rather sti»ut 
and athletic ; but in India be eaugbt one of the 
malignant diseases of that climate ; it tulally 
deprived him of the use, of hi.' Jimb.s, and nearly 
hronght him to tlicgr.-ive. In oonseituencc of thi.s 
ho returned to Europe, iu iiii alarudiig state of 
woaknesab 

Diiring the voyage Inenc ho w.af.mueh depressed. 
He h.ad left his compauions the vigorou ■ p’.::-- 
Buit<»i duty and full of the hvlghtcst hopes ; wbb ■ 


over him there appeared to be liangiug a cloud 
prexsaging an unprofitable destiny. “ I felt 
iniprc.sscd,” said he, long Riter wards, ^*with an 
idea that I should never rise in my profession. 
My mind wa.s slagg. rcd with a view of the difli- 
cidtica I had to surmount, and the little interest I 
I)os^c.ssed. I could discover no means of reaching 
the object of my ambition. After a long and 
ghiomy reverie, in which I almost wished myself 
overboard, a sudileu glow of patriotism was kindleil 
within ’me, and presented my king and countiy as 
my patron.s. Widl then, I exclaimed, I will be a 
hero, and, confiding in Providence, I will brav^e 
every danger.’’ 

Fr«)m that hour, .-i-s lie often afterw'ards declared, 
a radiant orb was > u.-peiided before hi.-j minds eye, 
which urged him onward to renown. Ko person 
ha.s ever looked to the attainment of any great 
ainl worthy objci^t xvithout experiencing .similar 
fluctuati(»ii.s. Nel.-’on spoke of these aspirations of 
his youth a.s if tlu^y ha<l in tlann a characb-r of 
divinity, ns if tlie light that led him on was light 
from heavru. 

His fits, of deject ion xvcrc altogether causLle.^a, 
His piospeot.'. were fair, and his i»rogre^ almost 
as rapid as it could he, NN’licn he reached hug- 
land. he found hi.s uncle Coin])tro]l.T of ihe X.ivy, 
and wa." iioniediatJy ap]ioiiit(‘d to act as fourth 
livutennnt of tlie If 04 giin.s, tlien 

on the poiut of sailing for (’JlluMilar. His ago 
miglit Lave been a .'tnllb ii'nt 'MU.e for no^ oid»‘U.:t- 
ing bii;i with tin; ebarg** of a witih, yet the 
(’':i[»i:iiu U'-ed to .-ay Im f' It as ,-a 'V when NeUon 
w'lus on deck as any t-tbi r •.lli'-t-a in the ship. 

FiloM 1777 TO 1763. 

On the .\pril, 1777, he pae -ad his exami- 
nation. t.'aplain Suikling sat ll.rlKatl-u' the* 
t.ai'le ; and wk<.n it •had eiuhd iu a ni.i..ner lilgbly 
cndilabie, introduced Jhaatio a;, lil.s neplit^w. 
The examiiiiug captaiii.-i expre.-.-cd tli- r .'airpi i e 
I that he had not told them «'i their r.-l dioa-hip 
j bi fore. ‘‘No,” reidiod the (_’oin]W roller, “1 did 
I not wi.-h the yomikor to he favoured. I ieiL 
convinced lli.it he would pass .s good exr.ujiii.ititiii, 
and you .see 1 luue not been th’sappoinb d.” 

On till- following day, Nelson rccv'i\ c l hi.s icm- 
iui-si'>5i as si ooud lieutenant of the .i 

frigate of o'l gav.s, under Captain Vfilliam L"eker. 
th n fitting out lor .lamaiea. After a year’s 
.a. five scia ice ho was removed to the lU'lsluI, tlie 
flag ship of JSir Peter P.ivkcr. to whom Captain 
T. ■ ker warmly r. . omiiieuiied him. '1 his ili. nga 
was only for a short time, for on ihe tik 
• >eet : .cr, 1778, Nehoin then about twi iity yc.irs 
;...d two moutlis old, w appointed commander «f 
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the Bdihja' sloop. Six months aftennmla ho 
acquired til o last stc being made Post into the 
lJinchiiihr(*oke, of 2S ^’uns. 

Nelson's Rcvvicca \v\re next engaged in a naval 
expedition against the k^i>ani.sli tturitoricss in Jfon- 
diiras. This tenninated in di.sast(;r, owing in a 
great mtiasiiro to tlic ignorance and incajjacity of 
those entrusted witli the military conduct of the 
aQiiir. Of eig]ii<'t?u hundred men who were sent 
to diflereiit posts upon tliis ill-fated sclieine, only 
three hundi>;<l and eiglity returned, Avliilst of the 
W’hole crow of the Ifhichiiibroolc. consisting of two 
hundred men, f)Tdy ten wore saved, the rest almost 
all falling victims to the deadly elleet ot the 
climate. 

N(‘lson narrowly ese:i[iod. TTe had been injured 
by drinking fn»m a si ream in wliieli boughs of the 
nianchinoel trees had been thi-<uvii ; and thougli In's 
undaunted spirit remaiiK'd uusii!»diied, yet he 
never ccasc'd to feel tin* consoquenecs so long as lie 
lived. His health, indeed, had sutl'en d so severcsly 
that ho was eom})clU.al to reluni home. 

On his arrival in Kngland, he was canhsd to 
Path, where the change of air and the waters had 
so good an etfeet that at the end ef three luonihs 
wo find liiiu unable to remain any l<mger MIi‘, and 
hastening to the metropolis to apply for onipb^y- 
ment, August 1781, lie was appointed to tho 
Albcmaih'. 28 guns, and sent to t!ie North Sea. 
During this voyage he gained a eonsideg-able know- 
ledge of llic Danish coast and its soundings — 
knowIedg(? which afterwai’ds pi’ovod <^f much 
importaiico. 

On ids ladiirn he was ordered to Quebec. Hero 
ho Ijecaiue aequainlod with a Mr. Alexander 
Davisem, wlio saved him from an imprinhnt 
marriage. Ni lson was about to quit tbe station, 
‘had taken leave of his friembs, and had gone 
down to tlie river to the idac^ where aen-of w’ar 
usually anchor ; nevertheless, tho ni" t morning, 
as Mr. D. ”ison was Avalking on the ’ooacli, ho saw 
h:i". co.miig l.nek in his boat. He coidd not, he 
said, leave C^ueliec without olTering hin^aelf and 
his fortune to tlie woman whom hu loved. 
Davison told him Ida utter ridn, situated as he 
W’as, must inevitably follow. 

“Then let it follow,” was b:-: “for I am 

resolved to do it.” 

His friend, however, was *> pially resolute that 
he should not; and, after s<.me di-pute, Nel.-oii. 
with no very good grace, sulleicd Ijimseii to bo 
led back to hia boct. 

Soon after this he wai; to Pn.ios 

William Hoary, afterw.^rds King . then 

serving aa a initlrd,i;>: umler Lord Hood. He 

did not prove tho imj^oaiug looking character His 


Royal Highness had been led to imagine after 
hearing of his various cxjjloits. Ho found him 
the merest boy of a captain lie had ever beheld. 
He had on a full-laced uniform ; his lank, uii- 
powdered hair was tied in a still* Hessian tail of 
an extraordinary length, and the old-fashioned flaps 
of Ills w'aistcoat addcil to the general qiiaintness of 
his figure. The Prince and Nelson were not long 
in becoming fust friends. 

Lord Hood, who bad been intimately connected 
wdth Captain Suekllng, took the Albemarle with 
him to the West Indies, and ij-ea.tcd Nelson with 
the most gratifying kindness, “ife treats me,” 
says NelsoJi, “as if 1 wei-t* his son : nor is my 
sitnalion w'ith Prince lYilliani less gratifying.” 

In Hie spring oi j*e.ice was concluded be- 

tw(‘en Huglaiid and France and Spain, and tho 
unhappy eoljh'.'.t wilh tho Aumrii'an Colonies also 
ternii»i.it<‘«l. The Jibe ninrlc r<-lurnedto J'lngland, 
ami was [mM o/I', Nel.utn seizing the ojiport unity 
It* piss a few uionfhs in Frane.o, 

At tuk Li:KW.\nij Islaxps Matmuaok — Kkti.'Iin 
TO Fxgi.anp. 

Early in the ensuing year lie was appointed to 
tho />.;rru,s', 28 guns, and pioeec'ded to tho Leeward 
Islands as a erni'^er ftn tho fx'aec esfcabhVIinuMit. 

Hero he rendered hinrself conspicuous, and at 
the .same time dccitledly obn(*xit*UH to tho planters 
by bis zeal on behalf of Ib itisli e(»imnerce. Tbe 
Americans at this time, taking aij^yautage of the 
registers of the vessels, issued wlien they wero 
llritish subjects, eariied on a gre.it trade with our 
West ludiaii Islands. This illicit tnilfle, in direct 
violation of the Navigation Act, was at last put 
an eiul to by Nelson. 

At Nevis, Nelson bccamn aequ.ainted with/J^Irs. 
Nisbet, a wi«.ow in her eiglitemitli year. Tb(*y 
w-ere marI•^id on tlio 11 th March, 1787, Prince 
William Henry, at his own ihvire, giving away the 
bride. This unhm lasted hai*i*ily for several years, 
till at lust, as we shall hear, it was brought to a 
strange termiiiatioii. 

A few montli.-j after hi.s marriage, Nelson re- 
turned to .Fnglaiid. Py wlrat seems a cruel 
neglect, the /iitrens was kept from the end t)f 
June till tho end of November a.s a slop and 
rcceivng ship. This trivitin- nt excited in Nelson 
1 the strongest indign.aHon • and but for the g^*od 

I ofijees of a friend, lie avou 1<^ have resigned liis 
commission, and never :ig.iii. set f<;ot on board a 
man-uf-w^a^. * 

His resentment having been to a certain ext/cnt 
removed, ho was anxious to be employed, and 
repeatedly applied t«> the Admir.iity reipicsting 
that he niight not be left tt) nist in indolencA 
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“ I iinifit still,” he says in one of bis letters, 

“ buffet the waves in search of — what ? Al;ia ! that 
thing called honour is now thought of no more. 
My integrity cannot, T hope, he amended, but 
my fortune, God knows, baa grown worse fur the 
service — so much for st'rving my country. 1 have 
invariably laid down and followed close a plan of 
what ought to bo u]>]awuu)sl iii the breast of an 
ofliccr, that it is much better to serve an ungi*atc- 
ful country than to give up his own fame.” 

In thr Wau with Fuanck. 

With the advent of tho war w'ith revolutionary 
France, the time came when Nelson w;is to excite 
amazement in the w'<3rld by a S('.ries of noble tlecds, 
in the lustre of which all other naval glory looks 
pale. The Fromth having d«.'clarod war ag.dnst 
Great Ilritain on Die 1st February, a 

contest began, wliieh so«ui brought Spain and 
Holland into union niih rraiu-c, and caused 
England, with some wretched allies, to maintain 
muo of the mofjb tnuiieinlous struggles known in 
hist(>ry. 

r>y tho innuenee. the Ibiko of (jlareuee and 
Lord li'.'od, ho was appoiiiled, <tn tho oOth 
January, to tin* A<j<i n'ciDuon^ of G1 guns. 

The temper witli wliieli Xeli-on engaged in thi.s 
war is manifested in the iusliiu-titui.-ihe gave to one 
r;f Ins inid.^^hipiiii'ii. ‘’There are Three things, 
young gculloriiaii, whieli you are con.<laiitly to 
bear in mind ; i'rst, you must always implicitly 
obey ordtr.s, without att«-nipting to form any 
opinion of }our own re.'jn'eLing Iluir propriety; 
{-.ceondly, u must eon.o'-h r every man as y<*!ir 
uieiny \,bo speaks ill of your king; and thirdly, 
you must hale a Fj-eiu hiii!'.’' as you do the «h'\il.” 

Aoonimnion was mdeii-d to the Mcvlilerra- 
ncan under la ird Hood; .and llu ro Nelson com- 
luenecd a eai eer, first, if unex.'.:u[>lcd ext rtion, and, 
finally, of uuetpiallt'tl glory. 

Jlis fjr.st exploits were r.ither of a military than 
a naval charai'ter. lie took a «li>tiuguis]u d pa’' 
in the .sieges of r»astia ami t’alvi. ►caking of the 
Riege of thoftiriiier place, v. hieh cold iiiuctl iic.irly 
seven week.s, Nekstm say.s : ” I am all a.stouishiucnt 
when I reflect on what we have .idiieved : lOdO 
regulars, 1500 national guards, and :v large body of 
(kirsican troops, laying dt»wu ilie.lr arv. to lt)oO 
sailors and inarine.s, and ‘200 sc.inieu. I ahvaj’s was 
of t)pimon,aiid have acted uj»on i», Ihabi ne hhiglish- 
niau was etpial to three Frenchmen, llatl this 
been an Engli.sh town, I am sure it would not 
have been taKon.” * 

The siego of Calvi was card d on by Ci ueval 
Stuarc. Nelson had loss resp' .usibility here Wwir 
at Eastiaj hut the service was no less hard. 


More than four mouths be was thus cmploy’cd 
on shore, till he fidt almo.st qualified to pass his 
examination as a be.'degiTig general. The climate 
jirovcd more dcslvuetivo than the Avar. Nelison 
described himself as the reed among the oaks, 
bowing before the .storm tluit laid them low. “All 
the i)revailing ili.sord(‘rs have attacked me, but I 
bavo not strength for thorn to fasten upon. One 
plan 1 pursue, never to employ a doet(jr — Nature 
does all for me, and Providence protects me.” 

His service.s before Calvi were, by an unaecouiit- 
able oTnis.sion, altogether overlooked ; his name did 
not even appear in the li.st of wounded, though lie lost 
an eye. “ One hundred and ten days.” .says he, 

“ I have been actii.'illy engaged at sea and on shore 
I agaiu.st the eiu'my, three actions .ag ihist .ships, tw'o 
j .against llastia in my own ship, four hoat actions 
j aiiil two A illngi's taken, and tw'olve sail of A'e.s.st;l.s 
I huint. I d<.i not know Unit any one ha.s dune 
j more; 1 Ii.iao had the eomfurt to be alway.s 
applauded by my Coiniiiandi r-iii-CTiiof, but ueviir 
to be rcAA’arded ; and what is more mortifying, for 
serAiee in wiiieh 1 have beini Avounded, others have 
be<‘n prai.<e<l who at tlie lime were .actually in beil, 

I Tlu\y have not duiio me justice ; but never mind, 

} ri1 ha\e a gazette of my oAvn.” Ilow am]»ly AA'a.s 
tlii.s sceomb.-^ight of glory realized ! 

It AA’a.s not long btforo a col on el c}” r)f miriiie.s 
Avas given him, a thing AvLiili he h.'ul hoj.fd for 
rather than e>:[>eeretl. It came in go. -d liiue, wdien 
hi.s .spirits A\eiv eousiderably oj»p[-,'s!^i>d j.y the 
feeling that lii.s .serviee.-s wei'o not, a^^know lodged as 
j tlu*y d< .v'fved. 

i The .lye/z/t now* euteVr l »'ii a m w line of 
.'•erviec, being a])polnled, Avilh a sqn nlroii of 

I frigaio, f ) .o-operatc with (ioiuu-ai Devins. He 
I began in higli .'-pirits, but ibo want of ai ti\iLy and* 
j dta-iMon in the Austrian gener.ils siuiii gave liini 
j imdaiK-lioly lereboding.'. of what av.is to foliow*. His 
I own exertion.^ were unveniiUing, hut he w.i.; erip[>lod 
fv«r Avant of nu . ns. 

"Weak .as hl.s f.'ive Ava'^, it Avas almost reduced 
to nothing by ISir Hyde I’arker. after Admiral 
Hotham had .'-truck his Hag. He left him only 
one frig.itc and a brig, whereas he had d. nianded 
tA\*o sovon^y-foiir.s and eight or ten frigates or 
I sloop-s, to en.-aire .safety to the army. That army 
received a defeat from Avhieh it lu ver ri‘e*)Aorod. 

I Tin general.'^, of evuir.so. imjnitoil it to the Avant of 
I naval eo-operation, asseriing tli.at if tlu ir left Aving 
i h.ul not been ex}'oseil to the Fr' iieh lire, it AVould 
iioi liaA'c happened. 

“ I ]n-eiond not U' tay,” feiVji: Nelson, “ tn.d the 
would iu>t have b*. on beat had not the 
g w.hoats harassed thvui, fvr in my conscience 1 
behove they would ; but 1 believe the Frond 
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coiilJ not hrivo Jittackod kid wo dcslroyocl all their 
vcs.'tdsi of war.'* 

To follow N'elson tliroiigli hid anljFicqncnt 
BorvI«^es in tlic I^reditcrranoau till the fate of llaly 
was decided, would exeei'd our limits. In Iho 
whole of liid coiiduet he displayed the Fame zeal, 
the same indiAntignhle energy, the Piwio intuitive 
judj^meut, the same deeisioii; wliieli alwaj's ch irac- 
tcriHed him. 'While his name was hardly known 
to the English puhlio, it was feared and rospeeted 
throughout Italy. A letter came to him direet'al 
“ l-foratio iShdson, Genoa.” AVhen the avritor was 
asked how he could direct it so vaguely, herejdit^d, 
There id hut one HoraKo Ni-lson in the world.” 
In the letter wherein he nientiouul this to his wife, 
ht‘ says,— Had all my actions heeii gazettial, not 
one fortnight would liave ])asse<l during tlie avhole 
war Avithont a letter fi’<mi me. One day or other 
I Avill liave a long gazeht<‘ to ln 3 ^self ; I feel that 
such an opportunily A\ill h^^ given me. I cannot, 
if I am in the field of gh'vy, bo ke))t out of sight. 
Wherever there id anything to he done, Providence 
id sure to dire,ct my step.;.” 

Tliese lioja'S and antieijjatioiis were soon to bo 
fuhilh’d. Hid !uiu<l lia<l loiig heen irritated ami 
di'prc'^'^'ed by the fear that a general aeti"n would 
take phiee before be joiiuid the fleet. At length 
lie s leu fivni the Mediterranean with a convoy 
for Gibraltar, whenee In? pro(!eede,d t o the westward 
in Boareh of tiro Admiivd, • 

ENOAOKilKNT WITH TJIli: Si’AMSJl Fj.KKT UNDKll 
AdMIIIAL D. Jo.SKPlf DK (k)HDoVA. 

Ofif the month of the Straits he fidl in with the 
Spanish fleet, and on the lOlh February, eoinmuni- 
•'Caled the iutellig'-ncc to Sir Jolvu Jervid. NeKon, 
now Commodore, was diie.e.teil to shl ' hi.-' l*i'uad 
pendant on board the ; aii'l l-cfoir j iinset 

the sign 1 Avas made to prepare !''.r aeti«in. At 

'biw.jk the cneiny were in .siLdit. The British 
foree eonsifsted of two ships of 1 00 guns, two 
of OS, two of 00, eight of 74, and om- of Gl, with 
four frigates, a Sit>op, and a culte’-. Tire Spaniards 
had taie four-deeki;r of 13fi, six. tl.ree-rleekers of 
IPi, two of 81, and eighteen of ;4, with ten 
frigatos and a brig. Their A hnii-.d, 1). Jo.seph do 
CordoA'a, had learned from an .Ar .eriean that tlie 
English had only nine shi[>s, A\hi' h wa.s iude«.d tlie 
e.T,s(; A\hon he had fallen in a-. !i,i i i. ru. 

I'lioTj tl'.i-i infonrvilien, ill-1 . ,.f Cadiz, 

as h:id lui. ii hid int' i.tli)!:^ <''el- -niiiii’d to ' e'*k 

an ( ng;ige-rnt wil!. nn ei.-M -• i licCor iu 

imml.ers ; and r.- ' i- 'A\i<h faial ••mfi loner; at »on 
the hi icy of tl;e iiei ■ g sidiored his shij»s to 
remai.n to.) far di.-q ■ o-l, avIk-u the morning of the 


14 til broke, and the Engliwli came in sight. A fog 
for some time concealed their numbers. The lock- 
out ship, faneying her first signal digregardci], 
niiuh; another that the 1'lngli.sh force consisted of 
forty sail-of-thc-line. This, as the Captain aftev- 
AA'iirds said, “he did to rouse the Admiral.” It 
Iiad thv« e/foct of perplexing him and alarming the 
whole flr;ot. 

Before the enemy could form a regular order r)f 
battle, Sir John Jervis, by carrying a press of sail, 
eanie up Avith them, passed through their fleet, 
liiekr'd, and then cut off nine of their ships 
from the main body. These ships at.tempti‘d to 
turn on their larboard lack, eitiu'r Avith a div-^igii 
of ]>a.ssing through the British line or to leAiAvard 
of it, and then rojuiiiing their friends. Only one 
of iheni suocct'iled. The others avim-o so Avanuly^ 
receivi'd lhat they took to flight and did not 
appear again iu flic action till the close. 

The Admiral aams now able to direct hks atfen- 
tion to tli« enemy’s main body, still superior iu 
number to his Avhoh; fleet. He made signal bi 
bi'-k in sneeA-s.sion. 

Avho.-'-o Ft.alioti aams in the rear t*f fhe 
J>ri(i-di line, pereeiviul th.at tlio S[>ani'li fleet Avas 
IxMiing up htjore the wind, Avith ;in infeniion c.f 
forming their line, joining their separated shi[i.s, or 
Hying. To jirevi'ut either of tlp’se seheincs from 
biking ofl’ect, he, Avilliout a uiomi'ut’s liesitation. 
disobey(*d the sigiia.b 

This at oni-e bmuglit him into^aetion Aviih flu 
f'^onthdlout Ti'tiihhttf ^ 1 oG, the Son [fh, 1 1‘2, tl- 
Vifflar (I(f Memloj 11‘J, Sin Nirohid^ 8l), Sau /.‘{/f ’/•.», 
74, another 7 - 1 , and anol.ht'r iirst-r.ite. Trowlirid 
ill tlic CuIlofJiu, nobly .siipp'irb-d liim. The H/fK^ 
heim then came to tlu'ir a^^si^iianee. The Salvf(A,n' 
ild M undo ;u. I Sau Iddro dro\q»cd astern, .ana were 
fire.d into by the Krrdh nf, Gajitaiii rollingwooil, 
Avho made the latter S'trike. “ But Collingwood,” 
Hays XclsoJi, ‘‘ «lFd. lining the p:ir.Klo of tikin 
po.sse.'sion of heat -u miemi' .-', mo.-it gallaidly 
pudied up Avilho^^'ry sail sot to save hi.s old fik iii* 
and messmate., who Avas to all appoariiiico iu a 
erili«-;d .'^ilu.iliou.” 

The ■plain, was at this 1 ime ael-ually fired nj'ou 
hy^ throe fu*.'t-iMt«;.i, the X'f//. Nictdan and a 74 
Avitl-'ii pbtol-shot of her. The JUaiheini anM' 
•dier.d, and ilie Oitfiodcn cripjih.d and aste.r". 
0*b.;ngAv»)od ranged uj) and nassod AAdthin ton fert 
of the Sun A^tco/a.i, giA'ing her .t ino.st awful I 
ircmeinlous fire; tin n porhcfPoii for tlic Au..-- 
ti^'diiifi Trlnidud. ^ ^ 

At this time, the i'bpt/tm having lost tin; f'!'-'- 
t'»p-m.ni^ sail, sle'Diid, or rope left, her 

A\ heel s'mt av. ay. , 'Old iiu-apaMe of ftu i jiei' sci • c 
in tlie li’ie o:- in cl, -, (’.;pt;i.in JVIillor 
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to p\it ibc helm a-Btarboard, and called for the 
boarders. 

The first man who leaped into the enemy’s 
niizeii chains was Captain Berry, lie was sup- 
ported from the spritsail yard, which hooked in 
the Ban Nicolas' inizeri rigging. A soldier of the 
oDth broke tlie upper quarter-gallery window, and 
jiiin])ed in, follow-cd by the Commodore himself 
and others as fast as possible. Tlio cabin doors 
wtne fastened, and the Spanish officers fired their 
pistols at them through the window. The doors 
were souii burst. Nelson pushed in, and found 
Berry in ]»ossession of the poop, and the Spani.-h 
ensign down. The English wore at this time in 
full possessiem of every part of the ship ; and a 
fire of nmsketiy opened upon tliern from the stern 
gjjllery of the Ban Joseph. 

Nelson, having planted sentinels at the difibrent 
ladders, and ordered Captain Miller to send more 
men into liis prize, gave orders for boarding tlie 
Ban JoSfpk. It was done in an instant, lie liimself 
leading the way, and exelaimhig, Westminster 
Abbey or Victory ! ” 

It was not long before be was on the quarler- 
rleek, whore tlie »S]>ani,di eaptaiii presented to him 
his sw'oid, and told him the Admiral was dying of 
his wounds below. One <'f his sailors eauio up, 
au<l, with an Englishman’s feeling, took him by the 
hand, saying he might not s<jon have such another 
place to do it in, and that ho was heartily glad 
to pee him tia**,'. Nelson received onlj’' a few 
bruises. 

The ?lpaiii..rd.s had still eighteen or iiiin‘l.een 
‘-hips, which had sullercd litlle or no injury ; that 
part (.>f the fleet which liad been sopniated from 
the main body in the morning was now coming 
np, aftd Sir John Jervis made signal to bring to. 
'L'he. Captain was lying a perfect wreck on board 
her two prizi’s, and many of the other vessels were 
wdiolly uiiiuan.igijabk*. The .Spanish Admiral, 
meantime, ace«inling to his oflieial account, in- 
fjuired of his eo plains w'hother it was projuir t- 
renew the action. None of them answered ex- 
jflicitly that it was not, some replied that it was 
inexpedient to delay the business— two only w’ore 
for fighting. 

liAisim TO TiiK Rank or Ruau-Ap' ^n\T.. 

Before the action was knowm in England, Nels.»n 
had heen advanced to the rank of Re;ir- Admiral. 
The Order of the liJath w’as now conferred on him. 
Amongst th(! iium‘"*Mus congrainlatioiis wdiieh he 
recelv< 'll, none ran*have v I'im wilh ileeper 
d<‘light tlian a letter fn MU hi venerable fatlu i-. 
“I thank Cud,'’ Fays this cxc.'llcnt in.ui, ‘ ,\i:' 
all the fervour of a grateful for tlie mor ics 


He has most graciously bestowed on me in pro- 
serving 3'oii amid the imminent perils which ao 
lately’ threatened jmwr life at every moment. The 
height of glory to which jmiir professional judg- 
ment, united with a proper degree of braveiy 
guarded bj’^ Provideiict;, lias raised you, few sons, 
my diar child, att ain to, Jind fewer fathers live to 
see. Tears of joy liavii involuntarily trickled down 
my fuiTowed cheeks. AVho can stand the force 
of such geiiMMl congratulalion ? I'lie name aiid 
fif.rvices of Nelson liave sounded thivuighout the 
cit^’of Baili. from the common ballad-singer to the 
public theatre.” 

At thk Blockapr of Cadiz— ITis ExpimmoN 

AO.MN.vr T HIM PAD. 

Sir Horatio, having shiftid his flag to the 
ThescuSj was now employed in the command of 
the imier .«<|uadron at the block.ade of Cadiz. And 
hero occurred one of the most perilous action.-; in 
wdiich he was ever engaged. One night his barge 
got along.side of a laj‘g«.‘ S[):ini.'sh launch IwiMity- 
six men. Nelson had only lii.s ten barg-'iiicii, 
(‘uptain Ercmantle, and Jolm Sykes, an old and 
fauhriil follower. The contest was desperate — 
haTid-io-hand with cut hisses. Sykes twice saved 
the life of the Admiral bj^ parrying the blow.s that 
wove aimed at him, and at last intorpu'-ed his own 
h‘*.ad to ivicive tht' h’ti\fko of a ^.d-ro which ho 
could by any <'iLcr lat-ms avert. Tlie whole 
of the wexo kiihil nr wounded, and 

Nelson i.i'.ught ofi’ the iiniuh. 

Jb' was less loitini.i^r in an ex]-.allLi"n which 
he led against the iM.n.d of Tenerille ; iiidei'd, the 
enterpi i.^e uttcjly f.iilcd. Nelsi ii was in the act 
i i fcit^'pp’ing out of the at tlu; Ian. ling w'hen he. 
ro.’elved a t-hot thrviugU the right elbow aiul fell. 
Hi.s sou-iii-law\ Liiuftenant NNbet, who wa.s ilu.se 
to him, placed him at tlu^ l.ult<'m of Mie bo;^‘- 
Ho then examhied the ivomid, and taking some 
Bilk liaudkcrehief.i from his nevk buund them 
above the lacer:d"d \»- - els. Had it not been for 
Niabet’s ]uv.sence of mind, Nelson afterwanhj 
di-ehired he mud hive peiakdied. 

AVliikst rowing oil’ t.) the Theseus, the Fo.v cutter 
rec»‘ived a t^lad under water and wauit ilown. 
Ninety even meu sink with her, and eighty- 
Ih.. •' w'cre .sived. many by- Nelson himself, whosii 
ex -itions ou thus ocea.-^ion materially im rea.sod the 
p.iiii aud danger o? hi.s wound. 

»>n reaeliing his own ship he peroiiqitorily 
1 -. , -etl all assist ' O' •' in (Ui board, so ini- 

».aii ■ IS he that tlia boat should ivtiirn in 
j. -. vs mat it might s.ive a f.wv move meu fiom the 
2'ux. He de.sired to luu e only a single rope thrown 
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over the side, which he twisted round his left 
hand. “ Let me alone,’* said he, “ I have yet my 
legs left, and one arm Tell the surgeon to make 
liasto and get his instruments ; I know I must 
lose my right arm, so the sooner it is off the 
better.” The spirit which ho displayed in jump- 
ing up the ship’s side astonislujd every one. 

Nelson in his official dispatches makes no men- 
tion of his own wo\ind ; but in a XJrivato letter to 
Lord St. Vincent, the first which he penned with 
his left liaiid, he shows himself to have been 
deeply affected by the failure of this expedition. 

But honours enough awaited him in England to 
heal his vrounded spirit. The freedom of tlie 
cities of London and Bristol w’cre transmitted to 
him, and he was awarded a pension of £1000. 
The reqiiisite inornoiial of In? services stated that 
he had been four times engaged with Hoots, a‘.d 
no less than one hundred and twenty timeL iu 
action ; he had assisted at the capture of seven 
sail-of-tlie-liue, six fjigatos, four corveites, <‘lovoii 
privateers, and taken or destroyed nearly fifty sail 
of merchant vessels. 

When his health was restored, -with that jnniis 
feeling which formed a leading fi'aturo of liis 
character, ho transmitted a note of thanks to the 
minister of St. George’s, Hanover S<i\iarc : “An 
officer d' ‘it s tc return thanks to Almighty God 
for his perfect recovery from a severe v ouiul, and 
also for the many mercies bestowed <^n him.” 

On Boaud Tirn “VANcaJAiiD.” 

Early in the ensuing year. Sir Horatio hoisted 
his flag in tlio and was onlered to 

rejoin Earl St. Vincent. Upon his dej^arturc his 
father addressed him w’ith that affectionate soleiii- 
nity which marks all his hitters : — “ 1 trust in the 
• Lord,” said ho, “that He wdll prosjxir your going 
out and your coming in. I Olii nestly de.Wicd once 
more to see yon, and that wish has b- cn heard. 
If I sl'oul 1 I resume to say 1 hope again to see 
you, tlu' (pication woidd be readily askcjd, How 
old are you ? — Va/f, Vale ! ” 

A gloomy foreboding, it is said, liuiig on the 
spirits of Lady Nelson at their parting : this, of 
course, can only have been a fear of lobit'g liim by 
the chances of war ; no aiifjreh^ nsion of losing 
his affection could possibly liave existed, for all 
his letters at this time evince that ho con.sideved 
himself happy in his marriage, and his private 
character had hitherto been as spotless as his 
public life. One of the last tl:;ng‘< he said to 
her was that his own ambition \»as ^ ^’ ’d. bv.L 
l'.e went to raise her to tlnat r.ank iu whi».h he 
hftd long wished to gee ho-. 

Immediately on his rejoining Earl St. Vincent. 


he was disjiatchcd to the Mediterranean that ho 
might ascertain if possible the object of the great 
exx^edition fitting out at Toulon. The first news 
he received of this armament was that it ha,d 
surprised Malta. It was clear that the destina- 
tion was eastward, and he thought, Egypt: foi 
Egyx>t therefore he made all sail. Ho reached 
Alexandria, but the enemy were not there ; and he 
returned to Sicily without obtaining any new’s of 
them. 

Through the secret agency of Sir William 
Hamilton, at that time ambassador at Naples, he 
obtained requisite Biipplic.s, and renewed his 
search. At last ho resolved on again revisiting 
Alexandria, where on the forenoon of the 1st 
August, 1793, he .saw the French fleet at anchor 
XU Aboukir B.ay. 

/or many preceding days Nelson had hardly 
taken either slee]) or food ; ho now ordered his 
dinner to be sorved while preparations were mak- 
ing for battle ; and when his officers rose from 
tabic and went to their separate stations, he said 
to them, “ ijcfore this time to-morrow I shall have 
gained a x»ocragc or Westminster Abbey.” 

Battle of tiik Nile. 

The advantage of numbers alike in ships, guns, 
and men was in favour of the French. Tliey had 
thirteen Rhix>s-of -the lino and four frigate.?, carry- 
ing 1,196 gnus and 11,230 men. The English hud 
the same iiiunber of ships-of-tJie-Uiie, carrying 
1,012 guns and 8,068 men. 

Kelson’s plan was to double upon the Frenrb 
and anchor his sliips one on tlie outer bow and 
another on the outer quarter of each ship of the 
enemy as far as his force, would extend. G!iX)fain 
Ihirry, when he comprehended the scope qC this 
d.-.dgn, exclaimed with transport, “If we succeed 
wJiat will tlie world say?” “There is no in 
the c.a.sc,” rex)lied the Afl.nii-al. “That we sliaJI 
sueo ed is certain. Wlio may live to tell the story 
is a very different qnestimi.” 

As the squadron advaiir-ed, the enemy opened a 
steady fiio, from the starboard side of their whole 
line, full into the biiw.*? of our van-ships. It was 
received in silence ; on board of every ship the crew 
were employed aloft in furling sails, and below in 
tending tac braces and making ready for anchoring. 

At length, when anchored, mostly by the stern, 
the ihiglish opened a mo.yt destructive fire. Nelson 
h.ad six colours flying in different parts of his 
ril^ghig, lest they should b ; sh<jt away — that they 
f-bonld bo struck no British admiral e.)#isidcrs as 
a x^ossibility. The w’holo of the ships being 
judiciously placed, the battle raged with the ut- 
most fury. Unfortunately the Ctdloden got fi&t 
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a jground, and though she served as a beacon to 
other shix)s entering the bay, it was impossible for 
licr to be of use in the fight. Before the whole 
fleet had anchored it was quite dark. 

The first two ships of the French lino were 
tlismasted within a quarter of an hour after the 
action began, and the others had suffered so 
Mivcrcly that victory was already certain ; the 
I tliiid, fourth, and fifth were taken possession 
r of at half-past eight. Meanwhile Nelson received 
a severe wound on the head from a piece of lang- 
riMgc shot ; the skin of his forehead was stripped 
;i\vay and hung down over his face. The great 
Ltbision of blood caused an apprehension that the 
wound was mortal. Nelson was carried below 
and the surgeon hurried to examine him. “ No, 
lid," excdainied he, *‘I will take my turn with my 
Ir.ive fellows.” 

When he had at last been looked to, and the 
^vound had boon pronouiK^ed not mortal, the ut- 
most joy i)revailt‘d. Tlie wound was dressed, and 
X( l,'-.<iu sat down and began the official letter which 
ni'ltciired in the Gazette. 

Suddotdy a cry was heard on deck that the 
Orient, the largest of the French shi[)S, carrying 
tlu- flag »)f Admiral Bruoys, >vas on fire. In the 
Cdiifusion, Nelson found his W’ay up, and to the 
l( 3;i.bment of every one appeared on the (luarter- 
tli'cl',. when he immediately gave orders that boals 
didiild 1 ) 1 * sent to the relief of the enemy. 

It was soon afU'ij nine that the fire on board 
die Oruj<t lu-oke out. Brucys was dead. ITchad 
f ■( l ived three dilleront wounds, yet would not 
’.v(‘ his pos’t ; a fourth cut him almost in two : 
!.c (hvirod not to be carried below, but to be left 
fo (lie upon deck. The flames svK»n ma.stcred tbe 
d'.ip. Bjj tbe prodigic)US light <.•£ this conflagration 
situatutn of the two fleets could now be jier- 
‘■ci^ t'd, tbe colours being ch^arly di,stiiiguishablo. 
A!i(iut toil flic Orient blowup; the trcmeiiduus 
'•xi'lo.siou was followed by a silence not less awful— 
the filing iiistaiitancousl}" ceased on both sides, and 
die Civ,t sound was the fall (^f her shattered masts 
JOid yards, which had been carried to a vast height. 
^ The cannonading was partially continued till 
three in the morning, when it ceased, leaving the 
iiglish in possession of nine French ships-of-the- 
line. The victory was the most complete and 
Klorious in the annals of naval history. “ Victory,’' 
Said Xelson, “is not a name stimig enough for 
a scene.*** He therefore called it a conquest, 
loss of the English in killed and ■wounded 
I'as m ; tlRit of the French 6225 ; the rest, 
ucudiiig the wounded, were sent ^n shore. 

- kelson was now at his height of glory ; con^ 
ulRtiona, rewards, and honours were showered 


upon him by all tbe states, princes, and powers to 
whom this victory gave a respite. In England 
he was created Baroii Nelson of the Nile and of 
Burnham Tliorpe, wnth a pension oi £2000 for 
his own life and that of his two immediate sue- 
ce.ssors. The East India Company presented him 
with £10,000, and various other gifts were re- 
ceived from different bodies in England ; whilst 
rich presents ■were bestowed by Turkey, Sicily, 
Najilcs, Sardinia, etc. 

On the Neapolitan Coasts— Lady Hamilton — 
In the Baltic. 

From this time Nelson remained chit^fly employed 
on the Neapolitan coasts, during which period 
he sanctioned that which must ever remain a blot 
on Lis cbar.actcr, and which tarnished the honour 
of the British flag -the execution of the aged 
Briiice Carraccioli. 

This was a nobleman, nearly seventy years old, 
and of an unblemished reputation, whow’as highly 
beloved by the Neapolitans, as an excellent officer, 
having been long at the bead of their marine ser- 
vice. This respectable man accompanied the royal 
family to Sicily ; but when tbe ikjw republic was 
e.«(tablished, and an edict was issued, decret'iug 
that those who did not return within a limited 
time slKudd forfeit their estates, Caraccioli un- 
foiinu.itely f bought it prudent h) hasten back t-o 
Naples, to presevvf^ bis iiairiiiKJiiy. Thorts he was 
soon solicited to take the conimaiid of the navy, 
as ho was greatly esteemed by the seamen ; and 
with this reipiest lie was induced to comply, must 
probably fr(.>m the fear of incurring the rcsont- 
inent of those who had everything at their dis- 
posal, and who could, of course, in a moment have 
deprived him of bis proi)eity and his life. 

Caraccioli, perceiving that liis destruction was 
determined upon, and •string that tlie Eiiglisli 
commander had violated the only means by v hich 
his life could have been saved, cndi avoured to 
offcct his escape in disguise. Tbe. distribution of 
imniey, however, among the peasantry, and the 
offer of ample rewards for the apprehension of the 
proscribed revolutioni.sts, iiuickly brought thi^ 
veni'rablo old man within the grasp of those who 
thirsted for his blood. He was taken in tbe dis- 
guise of .a i>easant, and hurried on board Nelson s 
own ship ; which thus became, by a most un- 
natural act, a jail for the imprisonment, of those 
who were neither subject to our laws nor could 
be brought from their own shores to be confined 
there, without manifest iujiLstice. 

Wiihiu an hour from the time that this poor old 
m.an \.as brought on board the Foudroyantj a 
court-martial of Sicilian oflicors, the. president of 
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wliicU was his determined enemy, assembled in 
that sliip by the orders of Lord Nelson, to try the 
subject of another state for treason. That Carac- 
eioli was found guilty by this junto, who had no 
authority for what they did, was a matter of 
course. He received sentence of death, the report 
of which being communicated to the British ad- 
miral, he signed the warrant for its being carried 
into effect the same evening, by hanging the 
prisoner at the yard-arm, on board a Sicilian 
fiigate. 

Capua and Qacta now surrendered to the 
naval force under Nelson’s orders. In February 
1800, Nelson sailed for IMalta, and ca])tiired the 
French Bhip-of-thc-line GendreuXf which escaped 
from Aboukir, and also a frigate. 

On Lord Keith’s return from England, Nelson 
came home, leaving Captain Troubridgo in com- 
mand of the Btiuadron blockading Tdalta, which 
island capitulated in September 1800. Within 
three montha after his return ho sejiarated from 
Lady Nelson, in consequence of his infatuated 
attachment to Lady Hamilton. This was a woman 
of questionable autocedoiits but perilous fascination, 
the wife of the British ambassador at Naples, with 
whom he was unliappily thrown into contact. 
The iidluonco which she now obtained over him 
she continued to the end to exercise. That to 
the charms of an impure adventuress he sacrificed 
the wife to whom he liad becui fcnderly devoted, 
is one of the saddest instances on record of tho 
fatal Ii.fitieJtco of bcauly. Let us cunix)a.s.‘>ionato 
the one frailty of a innn in all else as gentle and 
generous as he was brave. 

The character of Lady Hamilton is thus sketched 
in Mr. Clarke’s Life of Nvlson : — 

‘‘Emma Lady Hamilton, one of the iriost ex- 
traordinary w’omcn of Hie age, amidst all her 
faults, was gi’catly noted Tor her general attention 
and hospitality. In the volux»tuous court of the 
Sicilian monarch,her fascinating person commaiKlcd 
a very pow'erful inlluciice ; but in a situation of 
BO much delicacy and danger, sho never b rgot 
the eharacter that was expected fjv»n the wife of 
an Engli. U amba.s.sador, nor was deficient in any of 
tbofo courlct ic':j and friendly attentions which 
mark a liberal and liumaiie disposition. F rum the 
arrival of the British squadron ;it Naj<lo.s, she had 
exerted herself to support that good cause for 
which Admiral Nelson had been detached ; and 
having in this rc^j^oct render ;d sonic service, the 
natural vanity of her mind led her to imagine, 
and to cndoavDiir to make the noble admual and 
others believe, that from her proceeded tho 

means of performing those gn-.it events which 
throw such a Hplc aluui- on Ha favoorito object of 


her idolatry. Her leading passion was the lo«e 
of celebrity : and it was this passion, added to tlio 
above delusion, which gradually brought on that 
fatal and highly-wrought attachment which she 
formed for the hero of Aboukir; for it was the hero, 
and not the individual, who had captivated her 
glowing imagination. Its ardour, as it increased, 
overjiowered the natural kindness of her disposi- 
tion, and eventually involved her in an endlc.S 3 ] 
succession of private altercation and public disap- 
pointment.” 

Nelson’s life at this time, surrounded though he 
was by all the outward marks of popularity and 
success, was far from satisfactory. The 29th (d 
September, the anniversary of his birth, when he 
completed his fortieth year, was celebrated witli 
extraordinary splendour by Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton. At an expense of two thousand ducat.-, 
they entertained upwards of seventeen huudro.l 
of the nobility and gentry of Naples with a ball 
and suppei-, all the arraiigemciits of which, as he 
himself remarked, were enough to fill him w'ith 
vanity. “ Every ribbon, every button, has Nelson, 
etc. The whole service is marked II. N., Glorious 
Ist of August.” In spite of all this homage his 
mind could not reconcile itself to the geiuM-ii] 
character and iiolitics of the Nenj)olitans. Bcfoi-o 
his arrival ho had w'litten to tlio C’ommauder-in- 
Chief, “ I detest this voyage to Naples ; nothing 
but absolute necessity could f->rce mo to tliv 
measure.” Again, on the 9J)th September, ):•* 
says, “What iirccious moments the couris i.:’ 
Kcqdos and Vienna arc losing! Three moiil,)!^ 
W'ould liberate Italy ; but this court is po »-n 
valcd that the bappy moment will bo lout. 1 .on 
very unwell, and the miserable eunduco of tlil-, 
court is not lik.'ly to cool my irritable tcfnpi r. Ji 
is a country of fiddlers, poets, and scoiindriils.’ 
Subsequent events furnished but too complete a 
justification of this seeiningiy harsli judgment. 

A remark, ble instance of the folly into which 
great men can fall when they suflbr themsolvf j t- 
be led away from the path of duty by the aiinr ;- 
meuts of pleasure, h:cp]Kinod just about tlii.s tiiO''- 
One of Nelson’s favourite amusements was to i ■ 
about the streets in disguise, accompanied '’.v 
Laxly Hamilton, who could adopt any charade.-, 
and perform it to great advantage. Having tal," ^ 
a cheerful glass on a lino evening, he proposed 1'^ 
Lady Hamilton to have a ramble about tho eiiy ; 
which was acceded to, .and they accordingly s.illa "L 
fortli, laughing at all tlic.y met, but without b'- ' 

known until they ciitoreit a house of entorta .* 
rneiit, v.’here a jurty of Ihi'qlLsh ofliccrs were o 
joying theniHclvc.s with ilndi- l.axlies. Here our he. j 
and his friend indulg 'd in th-; humours of ih*-’ 
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plEice, thi liking that they were undiscovered ; but 
it chanced that the boatswain of the Foudroijant 
looked into the room with a midshipman, and 
I'ocfignised the admiral. The boatswain being a 
uiaii of pleasant manners and genteel address, 
contrived to watch his Lordship and his com- 
jiiinion from place to place, till they readied the 
^imbassador’s house, after which, the two ship- 
niatos, out of frolic, went to court, which w'aa 
very easy of access to British officers. There the 
boatswain attracted the notice of the king, w'ho 
entered into conversation with him, which ended 
by conferring on the man one of the orders of 
knighthood. This afterwards became known to 
Lady Hamilton, who follow'cd the unfortunate 
chevalier with inexorable vengeance ; and the 
admiral, aif her instigation, turned the boatswain, 
notwithstanding his new dignity, before the mast; 
fnit the midshipman escaped with a rojirimand 
for liaving been a party in a frolic which, to say 
llio most of it, Avas far from dosorving censure, 
and least of all from those who had been guilty 
of exhibiting in tht'ir oivii conduct an unpardon- 
able degree of levity and indiricrotiun. 

In Tiiii Baltic. 

I Nelson sailed, ^Tarch 12t]i, 1801, as second 
ill command to Sir Hyde Parker, to the Baltic, 
A'itli a fleet of eighteen sail-of-tlie-line, frigates, 
bombs, lire-sbips, etc., amounting in all to lifty- 
ihroe .sail, having hoard the -lOtb regiment, 
two companies of rifles, and a detachment of 
■irii'lery. The fleet arrived in tlio Sound, and 
'flu- some time lost in negiitiationa by Mr. 
Vaiidttavt, anchored between ibo island of 
Ilncii and Copenhagen. Lord N(dson Ii.iving 
(leivd Infi services in the atbick on the Danish 
i'cl, ho was detached with twelve slups-of-tlio- 
diie and smaller craft, making thirty-six sail, on 
vlie ].st of Aiiril, 1801, and anchored at dark off 
Draco Point, two miles from the Danish lino. 

The Battle of Coi^knhaukn. 

The battle of Copenhagen rctpiiros loss detail 
than th.it of the Nile, though it made the talents 
ef Nel.-’on, if tliat bo possililo, yet more con.spicii- 
ons. Xhe Danes were admirably prepared for 
defeiitio. Upwards of a hundred pieces of caniiou 
Were mounted upon the crown batterie,s at the 
<jntrance of the harbour ; and a line of tweiiLy- 
two-deckers, frigates, and floating batt«uies, 
«<r<:tcbed across its mouth. 

_ A Dane xvho came on board dnrin.g the 
lucffcetual negotiation.s tliat preceded ho.stilities, 
lax in « occasion to oxpres.s his proposals in writing, 
^'‘Ud the pen bbuit, and holuiiig it up, sarwisLi- 


cally said, If your guns are not better pointed 
than your pens, you will make little impression on 
Copenhagen.” He and his countrymen relied on 
the fortifications of the Sound as their outpost ; 
but tlie Swedish batteries Avero silent, and the fleet 
passed without damage. The soundings Avere 
made under Nelson’s own eye ; day and night he 
W'iis in the boat, till hi.s health hiid nearly sunk 
under the unremitting fatigue. 

Tho action Avas fought on the 2nd of April. 
Nelson had with him twcAvc ahips-of-thc-liiie, with 
all the frigates and small craft ; the remainder of 
tho fleet was Avith the Commandcr-in-Chicf, about 
four miles off. Three of his squadron grounded ; 
and owing to the fears of the masters and i>ilot.s 
the anchors Avcrc let go nearly a cable’s length from 
tho ciii rny. Had they proceeded they Avould have 
deepened their water, and the victory would have 
been decided in half tho time. 

Of all the engagements in which Nelson had 
borne a part, thLs, ho said, Avas the most terrible. 
It began at ten in the morning, and at one victory 
bail not declared itself on either side. A shot 
through the main-mast knocked a few splinters 
about the Admiral. “ It is warm Avork,” he 
observed, “ and this day may be the last to any of 
us at a moment. But mark jmii,” said ho, stoi>]iiiig 
shoi-t at the gangway, “ I would not be elsewhere 
for thousands.” 

Just at this tiiiie Sir Hyde made sigu.al for the 
action to cease. It Avas reported to him : he 
continued walking the deck, and appeared to ta!cc 
no notice of it. The signal lieutenant meeting him 
at the next turn, asked if he should repeat it. 
“ No,” replied Nelson, “ ackuoAvlcdge it.” Brcscnlly 
ho oilled after him to know if the sign.-il for cIo.'Jo 
action AAMS still hoisted, and being aiiswiirod in tlie 
affirmative, said to him, “ Mind you keep it so.” 

He noAV walked the deck moving the stump of 
his right arm in a manner Avliicli alway.s denoted 
great agitation. “ Doctor, you know,” said he, to 
tho surgevui. “ Avhat.’s shown on board the Com- 
mandor-iii-Chiof, No. 39 ! ” lie was asked AA’hat 
that meant. “Why, to lc.a\'e off action !” then 
shrugging up hi.s shoulders as he repeated tho 
words “leave off action ” — “ No, d-— n mo if I do ! 
You knoAv, Foley,” said he to the Captain, “ I have 
only one eye. I have a right to be blind some- 
times. — D — n the signal ! hoist mine for closer 
battle ; that is the way I answer such signals — 
Nail mine to the mast ! ” 

Admiral Graves disobeyed that of the Com- 
mandor in-ChieC in like manner, whether inten- 
tionally or by a fortunate mistake Im not been 

CXJil.'lilL d. 

The S'piadron of frlrdes luviled off. At the 
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moment the Amaton showed her stern to the 
enemy, Kiou was killed ; almost his last words had 
been an cxi)rcssion of regret at being obliged to 
retreat. “What,” said he, “will Nelson think of 
us?” 

About two, great part of the Danish line had 
ceased to fire, some of their lighter sliipa were 
adrift, .and many had struck. It was, how^cver, 
difficult to hike possession of them, partly because 
they wei’e protected by the b.atteriea on Amak 
Island, and partly because an irregular fire was 
made on the English boats as they approached 
from the ships themselves, the Danes being able to 
recruit their crews from the shore. This irritated 
Nelson ; “ he must either,” he said, “ send on shore 
and stop these irregular proceedings, or senil in 
fire-ships and burn the jjrizcs.” In this part of 
the battle the victory w'as complete, but the three 
ships ahead were still engaged and exposed to a 
suiierior force. Nelson, with a iwescncc of mind 
j>CGuliar to himself, seized this occasion to secure 
the advantage which ho had already gained, and 
open a negotiation. 

He therefore wrote thus to the Crown Trinco ; 
“ Admiral Lord Nelson has directions to sjiare 
Denmark when she no longer j-esists. The line of 
defence which covered her shores has struck to the 
British flag ; but if the firing is continued on the 
part of Doniiiark, ho must be obliged to set on fire 
all the prizes tliat he hns taketi without liaviiig 
the power of saving the brave Danes who have 
def aUed them.” 

A wafer was brought him for this letter ; he 
ordered wax and a caiidli?, saying, “ It was no time 
to aj)pear informal,” and he affixed a larger seal 
than usual. Captain Frederick Thesiger was sent 
in witli it. During his absence the rornaiiidor of 
the cnemy’.s line eastward was silenced ; the Crown 
batteries continued to fire till the Daiiisli General 
Lindholiii returned with a flag of truce, when tlio 
action closed, after four hours’ contiuuaiice. 

The message from the Prince v s to inquire 
what was the object of Nelson’s note ? >%clson 
replied, “It was humanity he toiiscutcd that 
.hostilities should cease, and that the \vouudcd 
Danes should be t:ikeu on shore, and be on his 
part would take his priHoners out of the vessels, 
and burn or caiay oil his prizes as ho thought fit. 
He prescjited his humble duty to the Prince, say- 
ing “ he slunild consider this the greatest victory 
he had over gained if it might bo the cause of a 
happy reconciliation between the two countries.” 

Having given this reply, he refeiTcd Lindholm 
to the Commander-in-CJiief, and availed himself 
of the oi»portunity to get hi.s ship.s out of the 
intricate channel from wJiicVi had hostilities eem- 


tinued, they could not have disengaged themselves 
till the Crown batteries were destroyed. His 
proposal was accepted in the course of the even- 
ing, and a suspension agreed on for four-and- 
twenty hours, during which it was resolved that 
he should laud and negotiate in person with the 
Prince. 

Some difficulty occurred in adjusting the dura- 
tion of the armistice. He required sixteen weeksj 
giving, like a seaman, the true reason, that he 
might have time to act against the Russian fleet 
and return. This not being acceded to, a hint 
was thrown out by one of the Danish cominis 
sioners of the renewal of hostilities. “ Renew 
hostilities ! ” said he to one of his friends, for be 
understi^od French enough to comprehend what 
was B.aid, though not to answer in. the same 
langu.age. “ Tell him we are ready at a moment ! 
ready to bombard this very night.” Fourteen 
weeks were at length agreed to. 

Ratsku to the Rank oe Viscount. 

Tlie death of Paul intervened, and the Northern 
C<jnfoderacy was destroyed. For this signal sta- 
vicc, in which Nels»»n appeared not less conspicu- 
ous as a statesman than as an a<lmiral, lie wii.> 
raised to the rank of Viscount. There was some^ 
prudence, i)crhaps, in dealing out honours to him 
stop by stei) —had he lived long enough ho would 
have fought his way to a Dukedom. 

AVTicn Britain was alarnifjtf by preparations at 
Boulogne, Nelson was appointed to a squadron o!i 
that station. His attack upon the flotilla failed, 
because the divisions did not all arrive in time. ’'l l. ‘ 
cuoiny’s vessels were moored by the bottom 
shore and to each other with chains, and it Wiis 
not po.ssiblc to retain posse.srsirm of those wldcli 
struck, because as soon as thi.s was aHcirqded ilie 
French fired upon them, utterly regardless of their 
own men. 

After the Peace of Amiens. 

The Peace of Amiens was concluded shortly 
aftenvards ; and when it Avas found equally incom- 
patible with the honour and safety of this country 
to remain at peace with Bonai)artc, Nelson went 
out as Commander-in-Chief to the Moditcrraucan. 

Wo must pass on now to the concluding scene, 
the consummation of his labour and glory. 

After having watched the Toulon fleet for nearly 
two years, ready at any time to give it battle 
with an inferior force, it escaped him, formed a 
junction with the Siianiards, and ran for the West 
Indies. AVith eight ships and three frigates, lie 
pursued eighteen sail-of-the-line and six frigatct«7 
with 12,000 troops on board. The mere terror 
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|his name compelled them to fly before him ; false 
[int^ligence misled him, and they secured their 
return to Europe, whither they fled, without 
having accomplished any part of their purpose 
except that of reinforcing their own islands ; ours 
were i)reserved from pillage, invasion, and not 
improbable conquest by this pursuit, which is in 
dl its circumstances unparalleled in naval history. 
*3 Having pursiied them to Europe, he delivered 
7»ver his squadron to Admiral Cornwallis, lest they 
should make for Brest to liberate that fleet and 
place him between two fires : and then he returned 
to England, meaning to enjoy a little leisure wdth 
his friends. 

He had not been at home a month when nows 
nnivod that the French fleet, now increased to 
thirty-four sail-of-the-line, had got safely into 
Cjuliz. 

When Captain Blackwood arrived at Merton 
with this news. Lord Nelson is stated to have 
'reated it lightly, having no intention to go to sea 
igain, and contenting liinisclf with saying, “Let 
the man trudge it who has lost his budget.’* 
“But,” observes one historian, “amid all this 
a^lifjro of the tongue to his friends at Merton 
Place, Lady Hamilton observed that his coiinte- 
iiiince, from that inoiuent, wore occasional marks of 
wie pcnscroso in his bosom. In this state of mind 
Tic was pacing ono of the walks of Merton garden, 
which he always called tho quarter-deck, when 
Lady Hamilton told him that she perceived he 
V as low and uneasy. *He smiled and said, — “No ! 
T am as happy as possible : ” adding, that he saw 
himself surrounded by his family ; that he found 
his liealth better since he had been at Merton; 
■ Mid that ho w'ould not give a sixpence to call the 
King his u^clc. Her Ladyship re])]ied that she 
‘iid not believe ^Yhat he said ; and that she would 
<ell him what was the matter with him. That he 
longing to get at those French and Spanish 
ilcets ; that he considered them as his property, 
hmd would be miserable if any other man but 
himself did tho business ; that he must have them 
•IS the price ami rcAvard of his long watching, and 
two years’ uncomfortable situation in the Mediter- 
ranean ; and finished by saying, “ Nelson, how- 
ever we may lament your absence, and your so 
J^peediJy leaving us, offer your services imrae- 
j^.Liately, to go off Cadiz : they will be accepted, 
and you will gain a quiet hcai’t by it. You will 
have a glorious victoiy ; and then you may come 
lere, have your oiium cum dignitate^ and be happy.** 
He looked at her Ladyshi}) for some moments ; 
^ud, with tears in his eyes, exclauiic^ Brave 
jpuma ! good Emma ! if there were more Emmas, 
there would be more Nelsons. You have pene- 
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trated my thoughts. I wish all you say, but was 
afraid to trust even myself with reflecting on the 
subject. However, I will go to town.” He went 
accordingly, next morning, accompanied by her 
Ladyship and his sisters. They left him at the 
Admiralty, on the way to Lady Hamilton’s house 
in Clarges Street ; and soon after received a note 
informing them that the Victory was telegraphed 
not to gm into i>()rt, and begging they would 
prepare everything for his departure. 

He reached Portsmouth only twenty-five days 
after he held left it ; numbers followed him to the 
shore, and many when they siiw him embark 
knelt down and blessed him, a proof of public love 
of which perhaps our history affords no other 
example. The wind was against him, and blew 
strong ; nevertheless such was his impatience to be 
upon the scene of action that ho worked down 
Channel, and after a rough passage arrived off 
Cadiz on his birthday, September 29th, 1805, on 
which very day the French Admiral, Villeneuve, 
received orders to put to sea on the first oppor- 
tunity. 

Thr Battle op Trafalgar. 

From this time till the 21st of October, when 
the battle of Trafalgar was fought, Nelson never 
came in sight of land ; he feared that if the enemy 
knew his force they w’oiild not venture out, not- 
withstanding thciy superiority. This was the 
case ; Villeneuve had called a council of w’ar on 
hearing that Nelson had taken the coiiimaud ; and 
their dclx^rmiiiation was not to leave Cadiz unless 
they had reason to believe themselves onc-third 
stronger than the British force. ^lany circum- 
stances tended to deceive them into such an 
opinion, and an American contributed uninten- 
tionally to mislead them by declaring that Nelson 
could not possibly be with the fleet, for he him- 
self had betm him only a few days before in 
London. 

Relying upon this and uj)on their superiority, 
which was in truth sufficiently great, though 
they imagined it greater than it was, in an un- 
happy hour they sailed out from Cadiz. On the 
19th the signal w’as made tliat they >vere at sea. 
In the afternoon of tho next day it W'as signified 
that they seemed determined to go to the west- 
ward ; “and that,” said Nelson in his Journal, 
“ they shall not do, if it be in the power of Nelson 
and Bronte to prevent them.” 

He had previously arranged his plan of attack. 
The order of sailing was to be tho order of battle ; 
tho fleet in two lines of sixteen ships, with an ad- 
vanced squailron of eight, the fastest sailing two- 
deckers. Tho second in command, having the 
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entire charge of his line, was to break through 
the enemy ; about the twelfth ship from the rear 
he would lead through the centre ; and the ad- 
vanced squadron was to cut oft' three or four ahead 
of the centre. They were so to proportion this 
to the strength of the enemy, that they should 
always be one- fourth superior to those whom they 
cut o[f. The only difference to this plan on the 
(lay of action was that the Beet bore up by signal 
in two columns. 

Tlic British force consisted of twenty-seven sail- 
of-the-line. The enemy’s was thirty-three, and 
their superiority was greater in size and weight of 
metal than in numbers — 4,000 troops were on 
board, and the best riflemen who could be selected 
were dispersed through the fleet. 

The i>lan of defence was as original jis that of 
attrtck. The ships of the ciieiny were formed in a 
double line, every alternate ship being about a 
cablo’s length to windward of her second ahead 
and asitern. 

Xelsoii never went into battle without a full 
sov.se of its dangers, and always seems rather to 
have prepared his mind for d(Jath than to liavo 
bani.slicd the thouglit of it. On the morning of 
tile 2l!st bo wrote a prayer in his J*>unial, followed 
by an extraordiiriry memoir, in w^hicli he .solemnly 
1)( queathed Lady Hamilton as a hjgacy to his king 
and country. He left also to the beiK^fioimco of 
his country his adojited daughter, desiring she 
woulfl use ill future his name only. This memoir 
we I « ■ iif re in full : — 

Whereas the oniinent servieos of Emma 
Hamilton, widow' of the Right Honourable Sir 
William Ifamilton, have been of the very greate,st 
ser\ icc to our king and country, to my knowledge, 
without her ncoiviiig any reward from either our 
king or country : • 

“ First, that .she obtained the King of Spain’s 
letter, in ITl'O, to his brother the King of Naples, 
aevi'.iaintlng biin of his inclination tt) declare w'ar 
a g. dust England j from W’hich letl'^u the ndnistry 
stub out oi-dor.s to the then Sir -T. .hn Jervis, to 
strike .■ Ftn l.--, if oi»i;ortuuity ;d:’( jdcd, against 
. .'lier tlie ri-rMials of Spain, or her fleets: that 
in ithcr of il.i- e was done, is not the fault of Lady 
iramillon ; the opj.ortunifcy might have been 
ttil'ereil, 

‘‘Socontlly, thtj J3i iti..h fle. b unde-- my command 
could novel' have returned tin- .second time to 
I'.'yptj bad Jiot Lady Hui. niton’s influeiico with 
the Queen of Nfqde.s eaust d letter.^ to be w’n.te lo 
t:ie govern r>r of Syracuse, that l..j Ava.s to encour igc 
th.e fleet being supplied with everything, should 
they put into any port ia ^ieily. We put into 


Syracuse, and received every supply; went to 
Egypt, and destroyed the French fleet. * 

“ Could I have rewarded these services, I would 
not now call upon my country. But as that ha.s 
not been in my power, I leave Emma llamilton, 
therefore, a legacy to my king and country ; that 
they will give her an ample provision to maintain 
her rank in life, ^ 

“ I also leave to the beneficence of my countrw 
my adopted daughter, Horatia Nelson ThompsouJ 
and I dc.sirc she will use, in future, the name of 
Nelson only. 

“ These are the only favours I ask of my kintj 
and country, at this momeut, when I am going to 
.fight their battle. 

“May God blo.S3 my king and country, .and all 
those I hold dear ! My relations it is iicedb'ss to 
mention ; they will, of coui-sc, be amply proviiled 
for.” 

Ho had put on the coat which he always av .re 
in action, and kept for that purpose with a degree 
of veneration : it bore the insignia of all his ordei'i^ 
“ In honour I gained them,” ho said, “ and in 
hoiionr 1 will die Avith them.” 

When it Avas certain that the enemy could not 
avoid an engagement, ho l)ccanic Iiighly aiiinialed, 
saying he should not be content with less tbar. 
twenty of them. \ 

Captain Blackwood was Avalking with him on 
the ])oop Avlu'ii Nehoii asked him if he did m.b 
think Ihcro wa.s a signal w'j^nting. The lin 
rejdied, lie “tlioiiglit the Avholc of the fleet Bci-m. ii 
very clearly to understand Avhat they were al-.-iit.' 
He had, hoAvevor, scarcely spoken, befoic lb ' 
signal w'as made, whicli Avill bo ren>c‘mbercd r 
long as the languago and the ii.amo of hbiglaii i 
shall endure— Nelson'.s last signal — “ IJnglaiid i*\- 
pects that GA'ory man Avill do his duty.” It a» i- 
received Avith a .sliout throughout tho fleet, an 
answering acclamation, made sublime by tlie f '<‘b 
ing Avbich ’t conveyed. “Now,” sai’d Ni'lson, "I 
can do no more. Wo must trust to tlie giv'.'t' 
DLspijscr of all events and the justice of our c.msi;. 
I thank God for this great opportunity of dcin;: 
my' duty'.” 

Caplain Black wi’od, being about to retiirai te 
his ship, t<jok him by the hand, saying he “ liop-’d 
soon to return and find him in possession of Id; 
iAventy xnizes,” He replied, “God bless jow, 
BljickAvotjd ; [ shall never stio you again.” 

As insual, Ncls.on hoisted f'‘cvcral flag.s, tliat lii 7 
might not be shot away. The enemy shoAved r.-’ 
colours till late in the acth.n, whet* they begin 
feel the nece.s.siiy of having them to strike, 
SanlU^hna TrirndadUf Nelson’s old acciuainta'jc j 
as he used to call her, was therefor© ohly.di^ 
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tinguished by her four decks; to the bow of this 
opponent ho ordered the Victory to be steered. 

It was not possible to break the enemy’s line 
without running on board one of their ships. 
Before this could be done, Jind before the victors 
fired a shot, fifty of her men were killed or 
wounded, and her mizen top-mast, with all her 
studding sail, and their bows on both sides, 
shot way. In this state she ran on board the 
littlotitublc, which, filing her broadsides into the 
I'^nglish flagship, instantly let down her lower deck 
ports for fear of being boarded through them. 

Captain Harvey, in the TeworairCf fell on board 
the Hcdoutahle on the other side ; another ship in 
like manner was on board the T^meralrCf so that 
these four ships, in the heat of battle, formed as 
compact a tier as if they bad been moored together, 
their heads all lying the same way. Tlie lieutenants 
of the T7ef«?7/ immediately depressed tlieir guns 
:i!i<l fired with a diminished charge, lest their shot 
should pass through and injure the TvnUraire ; 
.•'ud V)e(5auso there was dang<'r that the eneiny’a 
ships might take fire from the guns of the lower 
.lock, wlioso muzzles touched her side when they 
v.’ore run out, the firemen of each gun stood ready 
with a bucket of water, v.hieli, as soon as the 
gun was discharged, he dashed at the hole made in 
li'-r slides by the shot. The Victory passed a.stcrn 
(••0 as to play upon the Ijucrutitvrc, Yiileneuve’s 
f-Iiip, and the SahtiHshna TrutiiOulu, with her 
iarhoard guns, and >;p(iii the IkdovUiUc from the 
.pi her side. 

Tuh Death op Nr.nsoN. 

In the prayer wliich Nelson wrote before the 
r.otiou, he prays that humanity after victory might 
fil' Unguisji the Jh itish flag. Setting an example 
iiiniKidf, he twice gave orders to cease firing upon 
the licthndable, supposing that sho had struck, 
)>( cause her great guns were silent ; and as she 
'■cniod no iLag, there was no means of ascertaining 
<1ie fact. 

From this ship, whoso destruction W’as twice 
o'olaycd by his wdsh to eparo the enemy, he re- 
e ivod his death. A ball, fired from her mizen top, 

^ truck the epaulette on his left shoulder : he fell 
A illi his face on deck. They have done for 
mo at last, Hardy,” said he, “my backbone is sbot 
through.” Yet not for a moment losing his 
pvcstiiicc of mind, he observed, Jis they w’cre carry- 
ing him do\vu the bidder, that the tiller roi)CS 
wore not yet replaced, and ordered tlu'^ new 
ones should be rove immediately ; and that he 
might not be seen by the crow ho took out his 
^iandkerchief and covered his face with it, and 
the insignia upon his coat. Had he but conce.aled 


them from the enemy, England perhaps would not 
have received with sorrow the tidings of the battle 
of Trafalgar. 

Certain, by the sensation in his hack and the 
gush of blood which he felt every minute within 
his breast, that no human aid could avail him, 
after the wound had been probed, he ordered the 
surgeon to return to the wounded and assist 
those to whom his services could be useful, “ for,” 
said be, “ you could do nothing for me.” The pain 
ho suffered ivas so severe that he wished himself 
dead. “ Yet,” said ho in a lower tone, “ one would 
like to live a little longer too doubtlcj?s that he 
might hear the comifletion of the victory which 
he had seen so gloriotisly begun. 

His thoughts now fluctuated wholly between 
Ills glory and his love. “ I am going fast,” said 
he ; “ it will ho all over ivitli me soon. Let my 
dear Lady ITamilton have my hair, and all other 
things belonging to me.” Afterwards ho observed, 
“ AYhat would become of poor Lady Hamilton if 
she know my situat ion I ” 

Upon inquiring how many ships bad struck 
and hearing fourteen or fifteen certainly, hut it 
wa.s impcvsiifle as j'ct to ascertain, “ That’s well, ' 
said he, “but I biugrifncd for twenty;” and then 
he emphatically (xebumed, “Anchor, Hardy, 
anchor 1” To \hU the Captain re\)Ucd that ho 
supposed Adniiral Colliiigwood -Nvould n<nv take 
upon himself ilit* directioii of affairs. “Not while 
I live, Hardy,” cried the dying Nelson, iiiLilbct- 
ually c;idca\.uu-iiig to mi.io himself from the bed; 
“no, do you .Mnehor, Hardy.” 

Presently, callijig Hardy back, bo said to him in 
a low voice, “ Don’t throw me overboard,’' and 
desired that he might be buried his father and 
mother, unless it should ploa.se the King to order 
otherwise. ‘‘Kiss me. Hardy,” said he. Hardy 
knelt down and kissed his cheek, and Nelsmi said, 
“Now I am sati.'ificd. I have dono my duty. 
Thank God! I h.uc dono my duty.” Those 
words ho repeatedly i)roiiouncod, and they wci o 
the last which he uttered. 

National Sourow. 

The death of Nelson w.aa felt in England as 
something more than a public calamity. Jlcn 
started at the news and turned pale, as if they 
had heard of the death of a dear friend. An 
object of adiniration and affection, of pride and 
hope, was suddenly removed, and it seemed as if 
people lijul never till then known how deeply they 
loved and reverenced him. What the country 
lost in its groat naval hero, the greatest of all 
F.ngUsh history, was scarcely taken into the 
acctuint o' grief. So perfectly indeed had he i>er- 
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formed bis part, tliafc the maritime war might from 
that day be considered at an end : the fleets of the 
enemy were not merely defeated, but destroyed ; 
new navies must be built, and a new race of sea- 
men reared for them, before the i^ossibility of their 
invading our shores could again be contemplated. 

It was not,” says Southey in his Zi/e of Nelson^ 
from any selfish reflection upon the magnitude of 
our loss that we mourned for him : the general 
sfUTOW was of a higher character. The people of 
England grieved that funeral ceremonies, and 
public monuments, and posthumous rewards vrere 
all which they could now bestow upon him whom 
the king, the legislature, and the nation -would 
have alike delighted to honour ; whom every tongue 
would have blessed; whose presence in every 
village through which ho might have passed would 
have wakened the cliurch-bcils, liave given school- 
boys a holiday, have <lrawn children from their 
sports to gaze upon him, and *old men from 
the chimney corner’ to look upon Nelson ere 
they died. The victory of Trafalgar was cele- 
brated, indeed, with the usual forms of rejoicing, 
but they were without joy; for such already 
was the glory of the Britisli navy, through 
Nelson’s surpassing genius, that it scarcely seemed 
to receive any addition from the most signal 
victory that ever was achieved upon the seas : and 
the destruction of this mighty fleet, by which all 
the maritime schemes of France were totally frus- 
trated, Inirdly appeared to add to our security or 
str' .gt/h; for, while Nelson was living, to watch 
the combined squadrons of the enemy, we felt 
ourselves as secure as now, when they wcl'o no 
longer in existence. 

“ There was reason to supi^ose, from the appear- 
ances upon opening the body, that, in the course 
of nature, he miglit have attained, like his father, 
to a good old age. Yet h^ cannot be said to have 
fallen j^rematurely w'hose work was done ; nor ought 
he to be lamented who died so full of honours, 
and at the height of human fame. The most 
triumphant death is that of the martyr : lh«; most 
awful that of the martyred patiiut; the most 
tplci'diii that ()f the hero in the hour of victory : 
and if the chariot .and the horsrs of fire had been 
vouchsafed for Nelson’s translation, ho could 
scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze of glory, 
lie has left us, not indeed his mantle of inspira- 
Mon, but a name and an example which are at 
4his hour insinriiig tho\isjr.ids of the youth of 
England ; a name which i.: our pride, and an 
example which will continue to be our shield and 
our strength. Thus it is that the spii its of iiio 
great and the wise continue to live and to act 
fcfier them.” 


The testamentary papers of Jiis lordship we|;e 
proved in Doctors* Commons, on the 23rd of 
December, 1805, by his brother, Earl Nelson, and 
William Haslewood, Esquire, the executors. In 
his will, dated May 10th, 1803, he dii’ccted that, 
in ciise of his dying in England, he should bo 
buried in the parish church of Burnham Thorpe, 
by the side of his deceased father and mother, and 
in as private a manner as might bo, unless His 
Majesty should signify it to be his pleasure that 
his body should be interred elsewhere. After 
specifying some minor bequests to his relatkjns 
and friends, he directed that the residue of his 
personal estates and effects, -with certain exception.'^, 
should be turned into money, and invested in the 
funds so as to aflbrd a clear yearly income of 
£1,000 to his wife, in addition to all former pro- 
visions made for her, and in addition to the sura 
of £4,000 lately given to her. The estate and 
dukedom of Bronte lie limiled in such a manner 
ju? to accompany tlie barony of Nelson, with whii li 
limitations the new titles of Earl and Viscount 
Nelson of Trafalgar and of Merton were made to 
correspond. The insignia of the various Order.*? 
with which he was invested, were to be transmitted 
in the nature of heir-looms to the successive pos- 
sessor.s of the barony and dukedom. To Lady 
Hamilton he gave his house and furniture at 
Merton, with seventy acres of the land belonging 
to it, to revert, after her death, to his lordship’s 
right heirs, and the residuary (^tate he bequeathed 
in equal thirds to his brother and his two sisters. 

To this will were added seven codicils, all, ex- 
cepting the first, which relates to the bequests tc* 
Lady Hamilton, in the handwriting of Nelson 
himself. The second gave to liis adopted daughter, 
Horaiia Nelson Thompson, the sum of 4^7^00, to 
be paid six months after his decease , or sooner if 
possible, and ho left his dearest friend, Emma 
Lady Hamilton, her sole guardian, till she should 
attain the sge of eighteen years. “This request 
of guardianship,” ho says, “I earnestly make to 
Lady llamiUon, knowing that she will educate my 
adopted child in the paths of religion and virtue, 
and give her those accomplishments which so 
much adorn her.self, and I ho 2 >e make her a lit wife 
for my dear nejdiow, Horatio Nelson, who 1 wisli 
to marry her, if he should prove worthy, in Lady 
Hamiltou’s csiiniatioii, of such a treasure as I 
sure she will be.” In subsequent codicils ho gavf? 
to Lady Hamilton the net yearly sum of £500 to 
be i)aid out of the rental of his estate at Broutc. 
the sura of £2,000 and all his hay af Merton, and 
he desired that' the annual sum of £100 migkt 
continue to be paid to the widow of his brothe.i;| 
Maurice. I* A, 
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THE DUKE OF AYELEINGTON 

“Woll for file whole, if there bo found a men 
Who makes himself what nature dostiuevl him. 

The pause, t.lie central point to th<iusand thousands,— 

Stands fixed and stately, like a firm-built column, 

Where all may proas with joy and confidence.”— S chillbb. 
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The Duke’s Position among the ILnolish tory of the last fifty years, his brilliant hi. v.'- 
Nation. ments in the field, his high mental quail’ ' is 

great space which the name of the long and faithful services to the Cro.. ; l.is 

Duke of Wellington has filled in the his- untiring devotion to the interests of his c. • i. ’ .y, 
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’eonstitute claims upon llie gratitude of the nation 
\ 'wMch a public funeral, though it cannot satisfy, 

'' >t least inay serve to recognise.’ 

These lines occur in an oilicial letter indited 
^at Balmoral by the great Karl of Derby, the 

Rupert of Debate,” at that time pj ime Minister 
of England. It was 'written, this olUcial letter, 
on no ordinary occasion, and was intended for 
publication in the press throughout the country, 
that England might know how the Sovereign 
valued the services and regretted the loss of an 
illustrious subject, Avho, long bowed beneath the 
Mveight of years and honours, had just passed to 
Ms rest. 

For, on the evening of tlic Ulh Sopteniber, 
1852, a rumour ran tlirough Tionilon that “ the 
Duke" was dead. The report 'wns at first re- 
. ceived Avith incredulity, for there had been no 
previous intimation that the grand old hero was 
sick. That good, grey head, bent and feeble Avith 
ago; AA’as so Avell known among all classes in 
London, and in the neighbourhood of that foit- 
reiss on the pleasant Kentish shore, Avhcrc the 
old Warden of the Cinque Poris, amid surround- 
ings of Spartan sini[»licity, safe worlciMg day by 
, day, even when he had passed, by twelve years, 
the allotted threescore and ten y(jar.j of human 
life — that at first it seemed seai\o1y possibhi 
the old familiar face would now bo seen no 
longer among the living. Tho event seemed to 
come upon the public by su rju-ise :*and men sud- 
denly paused to think how’ groat a figure it was 
that was suddenly withdrawn from tho stage of 
the world. 

But 'when the morning brought confirmation 
of the news, and it Avas known that the Duke of 
Wellington had died at Walnier, nrior a few 
hours’ illness, the general scuise of loss mani- 
fested ilsclf CA’ory where. ^ The no\vspaf)crs ap- 
peared for scverFil days with moirrning borders ; 
‘in tho Tliames the vessels had ilicir Hags half- 
mast high; the church bells tolled, and many 
persons i>ut on mourning. ISince tliat «iay, 
, nearly half a century before, Avh on tho glorious 
» news of Trafalgar came, saddened by the tidings 
of the death of Nelson, no such general feeling 
. of sorrow had been felt for a [iiibHc man ; no 
such general sense that a Prince had fallen in 
Israel. The Duke had become interwoAen with 
the life of his time. In the :irmy, in the senate, 
in society, his presence Avas i)otenti:il. It Avas 
felt that a wise voice wm silenced for ever in tho 
councils of the nation ; and at a lime, too, when 
wisdom and experience could ill be spared. For 
the second French Empire had just been set up, 
and in the direction of Rus.via tliere was arising 


a cloua, no bigger than a man’s hand, that was 
soon to darken all the horizon with the thunder-* 
storm of war. It Avas everywhere felt that in 
the life just ended, in the fulness of years and 
honours, was embodied the tremendous conflict 
against the miglifiest soldier the Avorld had ever 
seen. The history of that eventful period, in 
which England alone of t.lic nations of Europe 
could boast that lier soil bad remained unpro- 
faiied by the footsteps of a f«)rcigrL foe, all the 
remembrances of that lime seemed to come 
back across the 'vista of almost forty years ; and 
amid the first flush of exultation over his 'ke- 
tones, the name of the Duke had li.ardly been so 
much a household Avord as Avlion that glorious 
life, useful and active to tho hist, had appro- 
priately closed, in the old sixteenth-century 
stronghold, Avhere he commanded as Warden, 

The Wellesley Family ; Schooldays and 
Youth op Aethitu Wj.lleslby. 

Artlmr Wellesley, the hero of tho Napoleonic 
era, Avas tho third son of tho Karl of ]\rornington, 
an Irish nobleman, chii ily romondDered for his 
musical taste, and as the author of the popular 
glee, “Here in Cool Grot.” The family name, 
Wellesley, or, as it was originally spelt, Wesley, 
had been adopted on the succession of tho Karl’s 
faihor, in 1728, to the estates of Gerald Wesley, 
Esq. Linder their former name of Colley or 
Cowley, Arthur Wellesley’s .fncestors had re- 
moved to Ireland from llutlandsliire in the time, 
of Henry VIII. It AA’as on the old Wellesley 
estate, at Dangan Castle, county IMcath, that 
Arthur Wellesley Avas born, in March 1769. 
IJis mother, Avho is said to liavc been exceedingly 
clover, was a daughter of Lend Dungannon. He 
rccoiA’cd his education at Eton, anu mii.st, avc 
should think, have bccii just the youth who 
would thoroughly enjoy liiinsclf at a public 
school — strong, active, with excellent health and 
indomitable pluck, thoroughly able to take his 
OAvn part. In those days the army AV’as looke<i 
upon as offering a favourable field for yonng 
men of aristocratic family and moderate abili- 
ties; and as yfuiiig Ai-thur was known to possess 
one and supposed to possess tho other of these 
qualifications, while he Avas considered to be des- 
titute of tho talent required for UniA’crsity dis- 
tinction, he was destined for the array; and 
to g ve him some preliminary knowledge of 
things martial, ho was sent to a miljjtary college 
at Angers, in France ; and :n March 1787, being 
then eighteen yejirs of age, was gazetted to an 
ensigney in the 78rd Regiment. 
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Abthub Wellesley Becomes a Soldier; 
^iBTH AND Patronage ; Rapid Promotion. 

In those days of purchase and patronage, a 
youth of the social rank of Arthur Wellesley, or 
Wesley, as he continued to write his name, 
seldom lingered long on the lower steps of the 
ladder of promotion. The young officer’s advance 
was certainly rapid In nine month's he was a 
lieutenant in the 76th PtCginieiit, whence lie 
exchanged, first into the 41st Foot, and after- 
wards into the 12t]i Tdglit Dragoons. lie was 
only twenty-two years old when, in 17U1, he got 
his captaincy in the 58tti Foot. A few months 
afterwards he exchanged into a crack cavalry 
regiment, the 18th Light Dragoons. In time of 
peace, in those days of purchase and exchange, 
family interest, rank, and money, were the 
things that decided promotion. All these young 
Arthur Wellesley possessed, and very fortunately | 
for him he had mounted all the lower steps of 
the ladder hy these easy means when tiic break- 
ing out of the great war opened a iieul for his 
genius. Bj'' that time, 1793, aristocratic 
young soldier had mounted two more stc])S : he 
had become major in the 33rd Foot, and now, at 
twenty-four ycni’S of age, was lieutenant-colonel 
of that corps. Ue had, moreover, already sat in 
the Irish Parliament for three years, and bad 
been aidc-do-camp to the Earl of Westniorluud, 
the Loril Lieutenant. 

The tirst scene of war in which young Colonel 
Wellesley was catlcd upon to take part ^Yas not 
exactly one of victory. Wtien, iu 1791, tlio 
French Republic had delcrniincd to hohl its 
owm in battle against the nations of Eiin^pc, 
William Pitt, who then swayed the <lestinits of 
England, defennined to join in the fray, for the 
uphoUfliig of tottering thrones against the sjiread 
of dtTc.ocrac.y. An army >vas clcs^iatehcd into 
. Holland, under the Duke of ymk, the second 
son of George III., and a second, und«'r Lord 
Moira, was sent, ria Ostend, to assist him. 

The Duke op Yoluv’s Army ; Wellesley’s 
First {3Eii vices. 

The strength and spii’it of the enemy had been 
grievously underrated. “ One Englishman c^n 
beat five Frenchmen at any time,” says Gold- 
smith’s disabled soldier.; and the expedition to 
Holland seems to have been organized on this 
somewhat over-sanguine theory. The troops of 
the Duke of York w’crc everywhere discomfitctl, 
and after enduring hardships and disasters of 
every kin(f, were forced to re -embark for Eng- 
land, with sadly diminished numbers, and no 
great accession of famo. At home the failure 


excited anger as well as ridicule ; and that wicked.' 
wag Gillray, the caricaturist, perpetrated a hoiri-,- 
ble cartoon, in which the Duke of York is 
depicted presenting the keys of Paris to his 
illustrious father, in the presence of the assem:-/? 
bled court : the old king, starting up eagerly frdm ;; 
his throne, with OTilstrctchcd hands to grasp tho : 
prize, exclaiming, “ What, w'hat — what 1 Keys 
of Paris 1 Keys of Parit i Give us hold, givie . 
us hold. It’s f c.v/jrh//, with you, lad. Hey,' 
hey, heyl” Tiiough it was certainly not 

rici with young Colonel Wellesley any\ 
more than with his commander, he contrived it\ J 
this disastrous campaign to show what stuff hf ' 
was made of. At Hi-hyndel, with his gallaiil 
33rd, he drove back an advancing column of thf - 
enemy with givat loss ,* at Meteren he forced s 
confident body of Republicans to abandon t 
meditated attack; and at Geldennalsen main*, 
tained his position in the face of a far superior 
force of the enemy. He returned to England 
with the reputation of a gallant and promising 
officer. 

Colonel Wellesley in India ; Capture 
OP Serinoapatam. 

A pros^MJct very different from the failure 
“upon the fields of Flanders” was opened to 
Arthur Wellcsh'y in 1 790, when the 33rd was 
ordered to India. Voyages to Tn<lia in those 
days wcic slo\V affairs ; and in almost eveiy case 
a call was made at that convenient half-way 
house, the Cape of Goed Hope, Thus the 33rd 
took ten months to get to Calcutta, arriving 
i llicre, with its lieutenant-colonel, in February 
I 1797. 

The next year the Governor-General, Lord 
Moniington, Colonel Wellesley’s elder brother, 
became aware of a ^langcrous conspiracy, that 
tl’.vcateucd the very existence of Finglish rule in 
India. Tippoo, Sultan of Mysore, the treacheroufi* 
sou of llyder A!i, “ihc tiger,” had revived the 
I favourite dream of the disaffected native princes 
“to drive the Engbdi into tlm sea,” and, more- 
over, intended to achieve his purpose by the old 
means, the help of the French. 

General Harris, who commanded the opera 
tioiis against Tippoo, warmly acknowledged in 
his reports to Lord Mornington the valuable 
assistance he received from Colonel Wellesley, 
who was soon after placed in command of one oi 
the three divisions of the army that advanced 
upon Seringa pat am to punish the rebellious sol 
of Hyder Ali. At Sedasoer Tippoo was put U 
flight after a brave resistance. At Mullavelly h< 
was for the second time defeated, the infontr] 
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i^der Colonel Wellesley bearing the brunt of 
the battle, which was decided by a bayonet 
charge of the famous " thirty-third.” At Serin- 
gapatam, the capital, ho lost his life. The city 
was besieged, and taken by storm ; and here 
again, the commander of the operations, General 
EDarris, and his coadjutor, General Baird, were 
indebted to the judgment, coolness, and gallantry 
of Colonel Wellesley, wlio was placed by Harris 
in command of the fortress after its capture. 

Colonel Wellesley had been brought very pro- 
minently forward — and he was the Governor- 
General's brother. It was not to be wondered at 
that these two facts were represented by the dis- 
appointed as closely bearing upon each other. 
Lord Momington thereupon wrote to General 
Harris to clear himself from any impuhiiion of 
aeciet favouritism. “ Withrcspccttothclanguage,” 
he says, “which you s«ay people have held of 
my brother’s appointment to command in Serin- 
gapatam, you know that I never recommended 
my brother to you, and of course never suggested 
how, or where, he should he employed ; and I 
believe you know, also, that you would not have 
pleased me by placing him in any situation in 
which his appointment would be injurious to the 
.public service. My opinion, or rather knowledge 
and experience, of his discretion, judgment, 
■temper, and integrity, arc such, that if you had 
■not placed him in Scringapatam, I would Irnve 
done so of my own authority, bijcause I think 
him in every point the most proper for that 
servh 

Services Against Dhoondia Waugh and 
THE Mahrattas; Assaye and Argaum. 

The next year Colonel Wellesley had a brilliant 
opportunity of vindicating the sagacity of General 
Harris in his appointment. A Mahratta trooper, 
Dhoondia Waugh, liberated by the British from 
^the dungeons of Scringapatam, where lie had 
been i-jimured by Tippoo, collected a large force 
from among the late Sultan’s disbaiidcKl followers, 
called himself “the King of the two worlds,” 
and by the adhesion of various disouiitented and 
warlike tribes, became truly formidable in a 
country where, at that time, rebellion was always 
smouldering. Wellesley put himself at the head 
of a small ftircc, and after a persevering pursuit 
of Dhoondia for three months, over a difficult 
and hilly country, overtook and defeated him 
and his 6,000 horsemen at Co/iahgull, where the 
robber chief was slain. 

A far greater field was, however, opening to 
Wellesley. It was against the Mahrattas that 
bis name was first to obtain a world-wide cele- 


brity. Three great chiefs of that nation, Scindiab, 
Holkar, and the Peish wa, bad long been hostile to 
each other. The Peishwa, defeated and driven 
from his territories by a combination against 
him of the other two, applied to the British for 
succour. Major-General W ellesley (he had lately 
gained another step) was appointed to the com- 
mand of a division, and took the strong fortress 
of Ahmednuggur, a very important position. 
Scindiah, the hostile Mahratta chief, with the 
llajah of Berar, commanded an army of 38,000 
cavalry and 18,000 infantry, with 200 pieces of 
artillery and 600 zamboraks, or camel guns. 
Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson agreed to divide 
their army, which consisted of about 17,000 men ; 
intending to form a junction at a given point for 
a combined attack upon the enemy. Thus it 
was that, at the head of a force of 8,000 men, 
only 1,800 of whom were British, Wellesley sud- 
denly found himself confronted by the whole 
hostile army, numbering nearly CO, 000 men. 
Wellesley, moreover, had only seventeen guns 
to oppose to the hostile artillery. But here we 
have to notice that wonderful union of qualities 
that made the General what he was. His usual 
character was that of a cool, cautious man, 
rigid in calculating the peril of a movement, 
and not to be swayed or influenced by the ex- 
citement of the moment. But where a great 
thing was to be done, he could greatly dare; 
and he proved it in this his first grand conflict, 
the famous battle of Assaye. • 

The risk Iicrc was great, for Stevenson had not 
yet come up, and the hostile army was eight times 
the strength of his own. But science might 
counterbalance the inequality of numbers. The 
Mahrattas were stationed between two streams 
meeting at an angle. Wellesley saw at omce that 
by taking up a position near the point of conflu- 
ence of the streamvS, he might attack the enemy’s 
infantry where the hostile cavalry could not 
manoeuvre, rie availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity, and as the few guns he had were totally 
inadequate to cope with the enemy’s heavy ar« 
tillery, he captured the guns on the right by a 
bayonet charge. With respect to the masterly 
position he took up, the great commander after- 
wards said, “ My doing this has been called a 
stroke of genius; I call it common sense.” It 
was, indeed, to the perfection of common sense 
in Wellington’s military career that a large 
amount of his success was due. The battle 
of Assaye, after a hard contest, ended in the 
complete triumph for the* British, “purchased, 
however, at a heavy price ; more than a third 
of the attacking force being killed or wounded. 
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gcindiah was half rained by the destruction of 
bis army. Like Xcixes, 

“ He counted them at break of day. 

And when the sun set, where were they P •* 

He now sued for peace, and an armistice was 
granted. But the restless Mahratta would not 
keep the conditions, and Wellesley inflicted a 
second defeat on him at Argaum, on the 28th 
November, 1803, from which he never recovered. 
The storming of the Fort of Gawilghur concluded 
the campaign most triumphantly, Scindiah and 
the Eajah of Berar both making their submission, 
and ceding large territories to the English. 

Return to England; Injustice op the 

East India Company ; Public Spirit op 

Wellesley. 

In March ISOo, the successful General quitted 
the country to whose annals he had contributed 
BO remarkable a page. A sword of honour, of the 
value of £1,000, presented by the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, a service of plate worth two thousand 
guineas from the oflioers, fetes and addresses at 
Bombay, Madras, and elsewhere, testified to the 
estimation in whicli his deeds were held in India. 
But the Government of George IH, gave him 
nothing beyond a kniglithoodof the Order of the 
Bath, which made him Sir Arthur Wellesley ; and 
that eminently commercial corporation, the East 
India Company, ignored him altogether, “ I 
have served the country in im])ortant situations 
for many years,” wrote Wellesley to a friend, with 
very natural chagrin, “and liave never received 
anything but iiijuiy from the Court of Directors, 
although there is not an inst ance on record, or in 
any pii^itc correspondence, of disapprobation of 
any one of my acts, or a single complaint, or even 
a symptom of ill temper, from any one of the 
political or civil auth«>ritios in communication 
with whom 1. have acted.'’ 

He left behind him a grand and glorious name 
in India. Just, humane, and vigilant, inflexible 
in maintaining discipline, quick in seeing and 
rewarding merit, and above all, imperturbable in 
the discharge of his duty, and alike unmoved by 
good or evil fortune, he was the icry man in 
whose hands authority, in those troublous times, 
might be confidently and safely placed. He was 
thoroughly a soldier, never at a loss, never show- 
ing exhaustion of mind or body. He knew bow 
to work — no man more, — but he could j.iay too. 
” Not a margin his army,” writes one of his com- 
panions, “ seemed more devoid of care.*’ Full 
of animation and urbanity, no repreving look 
checked the joke or suppressed the laugh of 


those about him. “ Come away ! ” he would call 
out ; and oft he went at full speed after his gal« 
lant greyhounds, who commonly obtained mucb 
of his attention during a march, — and, game' 
abounding, the General, and any officers noir 
required to be with their regiments, who felt 
disjiescd to enjoy the coursing, were able to be- 
guile the time with the exhilarating sport. 

One great feature in his conduct, that sliowCd 
itself already in India, and became more and 
more marked during his subsequent career, was 
his subordination of Ids own interests and pre- 
dilections to the claims of duty. “ I never have 
had much value,” he says, in a letter written in 
March 1 801 , “ for the public spirit of any inan 
who docs not sacrifice his private views and 
convenience when it is necessary.” 

Operations against Denmark; Wellesley’s 
Services. 

The next undertaking upon which Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was employed was one wliich has left 
something like a stain on the character of the 
English Government of that day ; though Welles- 
ley is free from that stain, having simply carried 
out with eminent ability the commands laid 
upon him in his capacity as a general. It was 
the celebrated, or rather the notorious, expedition 
against Denmark. 

Napoleon hod roused the righteous anger of 
England by his insolent decree for the blockade 
of tlic I{riti^h Isles, whereby all British produce, 
mcrcli.'ind iso, and manufactured articles, and all 
j)ropcrty belonging to Brilish owners, were de- 
clared prize of war. But Napoleon's power 
terminated with the land ; over the sea he bad 
no sway since the fatal day of Trafalgar. 
Denmark still possessed a fleet ; and the British 
Governmeut feared lh;tt this fleet would soon be 
a weapon in the hands of the French emperor, 
“that at his will he might do danger with;” 
and with Shakespeare’s Brutus, the British 
Governmeut added, “ Then lest he should, pre- 
vent.” Accordingly, without any warning or 
intimation, a largo naval armament, having on 
board an army of 20,000 soldiers, w'as despatched 
to the Baltic ; and the astonished Crown Prince 
was iiiforniod that the Dauish fleet and'material 
of war must be given up to the British, to be 
held by them until the conclusion of the contest, 
lost Nai>olooii should seize the sliips and employ 
them for the subjugation of England. Naturally 
enough the Crown Priucc protested, and refused 
compliance. The fleet had blockaded tbe island 
of Zealand ; and after a three days* bombard- 
ment Copenhagen w'as obliged to surrender, and 
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-^^be Danish fleet was carried to England, <-a 
striking instance that in spite of the advance 
of civilization, as applied to the usngcs of war, 
the old mediaeval maxim had not yet become 
obsolete— that ** those shall take who have the 
power, and they shall keep who can.” 

The capital had surrendered ; but the Danish 
Xiieutenant-General Castcnskiold w’as still in the 
field with 14,000 men; and against him Sir 
Arthur 'Wellesley was detached with a force of 
some 5,000. But though his men were full of 
zeal, Castcnskiold did not at first think fit to 
give battle to Sir Arthur, but retreated from a 
very favourable position. When at last it came 
to a conflict the Danes were put to the rout 
almost at the first onset ; and W cllesley gained 
great credit during the period that followed for 
the excellent discipline preserved among his 
troops, who paid for what they consumed, and 
even with the permission of the General helped 
the country people to get in their harvest, — many 
' of the Danes having been compelled to quit their 
homes and join the army. Seddom has an in- 
vading force left so good a name in an encmj^’s 
country as the British troops utkIct Wellesley 
left among the Danes; llianks to the vigilance of 
their commander in maintaining order, regu- 
larity, and discipline among them, 

Napoleon’s Supremacy iif Europe j 
Affairs of Spain in 1808. 

Tho great qualities of the English General 
were now to be displayed on a far wider field. 
Not only national but European intci’csts were 
to be confided to his care. Na])olcon had suc- 
cessively humbled the great contineiilal powers, 
and grasped at nothing less tlian universal 
dominion. In 1805 the gjeat battle of Ausierlitz 
bad paralysed Austria. Prussia liad been ren- 
‘ dered powerless by the tremendous defeat of 
Jena, in October 180G ; and through the battles 
of Bylau and Fricdland, in 1807, hiiiisia liad in 
her turn been compelled to bow nii .ler the iron 
hand of the conqueror. The glory of the great 
•soldier had dazzled the eyes of fickle Emj)eror 
Alexander ; and at the treaty of Tilsit, a kind 
of friendship had been established between the 
French and the llussian autocrat. Spain and 
Portugal were now to bo taken in hand by 
tho indefatigable setter-up and putter-down of 
thrones, who from the Tuilerics issued his com- 
mands to King and Kaiser, lie duped the 
. miserable Spanish King Carlos I'V’., and the 
iStill more pitiful -spirited Ferdinand Prince of 
" Asturias and hcir-appareut to the throne, into 
n forced surrender of theu* right- the Spanish 


crown. The old king had, indeed, been almost 
powerless for some time, his influence being 
entirely neutralized by the intrigues of the 
minister Qodoy, tho precious “ Prince of peace.” 
His retirement was rather a benefit to him, and 
certainly to the country he misgoverned; and 
that Ferdinand was equally worthless as a ruler 
that shuifling potentate abundantly proved in 
after years. But in 1808, when the British 
Government resolved to interfere in the afOairs 
of the Peninsula, the imbecility and treachery of 
Ferdinand VII. were yet to bo developed by 
future events. Napoleon had despatched large 
armies into Portugal. The royal family bad fled 
to their colonial possession of the Brazils, and 
Junot, a brave but incapable French general, 
who owed his fortune to having attracted tho 
attention of Napoleon by cool courage and j^re- 
sence of mind, many years before, at the siege 
of Toulon, was established in Lisbon Jis governor, 
with the tiilc of Due d’Abraiites. In Spain, 
^lurat, the brothcr-iu-law of Napoleon, liad been 
appointcfl regent, at first in conjunction with 
Don Antonio, the uncle of Ferdinand, and after- 
wards alone. A rising at Madrid .against the 
French troops quartered there in great numbers 
had been put down by a massacre. Fifty thou- 
sand French soldiers were quartered in Spain, 
and Joseph Bonaparte, the emperor’s brother, 
was procdaiincd king. Various provinces rebelled 
against the new order of •things — Catalonia, 
Valencia, Gallicia, Estrcinadiira, and Andalusia. 
In the Asturias, “guerra al cuichillo” — “ war to 
the knife” — was declarocl against the French. At 
Seville a national government called the Supreme 
Junta was hnaned, and in other towns subordi- 
nate Juntas .acted in co-operation \vithM.he chief 
power. There seemed a fair cliance of expelling 
the French from S])ain and Poitugal ; ami 
accordingly an expedition, consisting of eleven 
battalions of infantry, the 29th Foot, with a 
body of dragoons, and a small force of artillery, 
was despatched to the Peninsula in July 1808, 
under the command of Sir Arthur, now Lieu- 
tenant-General Wellesley. 

Wellesley in the Peninsula ; RoLigA ; 

ViMiERO ; Convention of Cintba. 

Considering the possession of Lisbon as the 
first necessary object, Sir Arthur disembarked 
his 'orccs in Mondego Bay, northwai’d of that 
city; and fully appreciating the importance of 
time, which in military dtieration^ he declared 
to be everything, he advanced at once against 
Junot. He had been joined, on landing, ly 
General Spencer, with 4000 or 5000 men. 
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Bieht Spencer was a splendid officer, zealous 
and determined, sure to carry out in first-rate 
style any duty entrusted to him, and believing 
gioatly in the cold steel, or charging with the 
bayonet. At Koliga the first encounter took 
place, a hotly-contested affair, won at the cost 
of 480 men in killed, wounded, and missing ; two 
gallant colonels, Lake of the 29th and Stewart 
of the 9th, being among the dead. This first 
encounter gave the French a very respectful ! 
opinion of the man whom Napoleon had con- 
temptuously nicknamed the Sepoy General. 
Bcinforced by Generals Anstruthcr and Acland, 
who most opportunely arrived. Sir Arthur, 
whose forces now amounted to 16,000 men, 
always energetic, and ready to run great risks 
where a great prize was to be won, deter- 
mined to follow up his success and march upon 
Lisbon. So he pu.dicd on and took up a position 
at Vimicro. But now arrived Sir Harry Burrard, 
an officer senior to himself in standing, and un- 
fortunately one who thought to win, like Fabius, 
by delay. He was for waiting until Sir John 
Moore should arrive, — and this when success 
depended on instant action. 

Events here favoured Wollcsley. Junot had 
become tliorouglily alarmed at bis progress, and 
advanced against him ^Yith all his available force. 
On the 21st of August wiis fought the battle of 
Vimicro. Four hours after the commencement 
of the combined allack by Generals Solignac 
and Labordo on the British position, the 
French were in full tlight, having lost nearly 
3000 men in killed, against the British 800. “ To 
Lisbon I ” svas now the word among the victorious 
ranks of the pursuing Ilritish ; but Sir Harry 
Bunard was officer:” ho assumed com- 

mand, and halted the army. Sir Arthur rcinon- 
fitrated and protested ; but he had no choice but 
to obey. 

Next day brought another commanding officer, 
Sir Hew JJalyrymple, senior to the Fahius 
Cunetator who had so disastrously chocked a 
victorious career. Sir Jlow approved of 
Wellesley’s plan, and desired that the army 
should advance. But on the morrow General 
Kellermann brought proposals f^om Junot for 
the evacuation of Portugal by the French. 
Then followed that unfortunate Convention of 
Cintra, in which the fiT'stfruitj of the Peninsular 
War were wantonly thrown away. Junot and 
his army, caught as they wore in a t;a]), and in 
the powGs of their foes, wore allowed to carry 
away their plunder from Portugal, and to dc{)art 
in British vessels to their own country. The 
cmiccssion was monstrous in its absurdity, and 


^ 

naturally aroused a stonn of iudlgnatiozL 
England. Sir Arthur did what he could •• 

the conditions somewhat less favouififtblef , 
Junot and his men. But ho had understood 
the whole scheme of the campaign waa 
thrown when that first fatal halt was calle^S^! 
“ Well, gentlemen,” he had said, turning to hil'^ 
staff with bitter irony, “we may as well go afijft; 
shoot red-legged partridges.” 

Disasters in Spain ; General WELLESLiEf?*#/ 

Report; Resolve to Renew the War. •; 

Wellesley thereupon determined to quit tbAj 
army of Ihe Peninsula. ' “ If I could be of any^A 
to the men who have served me so well,” he wro'te^' 
to a friend, “ I would stay with them for ever } ' 
but as uiatlors ar(3 situated I am sure that I can ! 
be of no use to them ; I am convinced that they .' 
cannot render any service, and I arn determined 
to go home immodiaiely.” Accordingly he re- 
t limed to Kngland. Soon after Sir Harry Burrard 
resigned, Sir Hew Dalrymple was recalled, axul- 
Sir John l^looic took the command of the forc^ 
in Spain. A kind of investigation was held by a 
boanl of general officers coTicerning the Conven- 
tion of Ciulra ; but nothing definite waa done. 
The days of Admiral Byng had gone by. 

Sir John Moore was entirely over- weighted in 
the task be had undertaken. That he committed 
mistakes is qertain. It is equally certain that 
he did bis duty as a soldier and a gentleman, 
without fear and without reproach, till that day 
of mournful glory when, after repulsing the pur- 
suing foe, “ he lay like a warrior taking his rest ” 
in the grave hastily dug on th^ ramparts of 
Corunna. In ^larch 1801) the Ministry took 
judiritjiis step of consulting Sir Arthur Wellesley 
on the niu-stion whidher the Peninsula should ^ 
lift to its fate ; or i> not, in what way the war 
might bi' I* s? carried on. The great soldier seat a 
written reply, wiierein, in plain language, lumi- 
nous with common sense, he summed up the neces- 
sary comlitions of success. Not less than thirty 
tliousaud men must bo employed, four or five 
thousand of these to be cavalry, with a large 
body of artilit'ry; the whole army, native and 
foreign, be put under British officera ; ample 
rciuforceiueiils to be sent as required, and 30,000' 
Blands of arms with clothing and shoes to be 
forwarded to Lisbon for the Portuguese army.' 

The jirospect of success for an expedition 
despatched under belter conditions induced the 
M inistry to try again in Spain. This time no such 
blunder was made as placing any inefficient 
senior over Sir Arthur’s head. As Marshal* 
General of the armies of Portugal, is'x Arthur 
279 
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wocived full authority to do what he would with 
the troops; and earned a shout of congratulation 
from the Portuguese, wlio welcomed him as if 
conquest and his name were one.” Ho dlsem- 
bai'kcii once more on the banks of the Tagus, on 
April 22nd, 1809. 

Oampaiok of 1809 ; The Genesal's Diffi- 
, CULTIBS AND TRIALS. 

They were foemen worthier of his steel with 
whom he had to try conclusions than the shallow 
Sahranr Junot. Marshals Soult, Victor, and 
Horticr were all officers of distinguished ability, 
the first-mentioned especially; and well supplied 
a^ they were with men and war material, to en- 
counter them was a task that tried the skill 
and persistence even of the victor of Assaye, 
Bis firat achievement was the passage of the 
Bonro in the face of the enemy : a most difficult 
operation, which put the English in possession 
of the town of Oporto. So unexpected and 
rapid was the manoeuvre, and so precipitate the 
retreat of the French, that it was told with glee 
how Sir Arthur sat down to the dinner that had 
been prepared for Marshal Soult. 

Here, as elsewhere, the energetic commander 
was prevented by the neglect of others from 
following up his success. Money was doled out 
soaptily, and the troops were often in want of 
necessaries. The soldiers, too, sliowedan inclina- 
tion to carry on war according to the principles 
followe d by tlie French armies, and began to 
plunder as they passed through towns and vil- 
lages. Wellesley was not tlio man to allow 
such irregularities. The pi'ovf»st-marshaI w’as 
promptly brought upon the scene, and severe 
corporal punishment, and even the execution of 
various culprits for plundering, convinced the 
men that thoir leader w^ not to be trifled 
with. It is told how on one occasion an ill- 
Ifcarred rascal had stolen a mirror from a house 
and actually carried it on his back for some dis- 
tance, intending to dispose of it at the first 
opportunity. Unfortunately for him, the com- 
manderd II -chief spied him trudging under his 
ill-got booty. Trial, sentence of death, and exe- 
cution followed immediately; and the unh.appy 
wretch was left swinging from the branch of a 
tree, with the unlucky mirror that had brought 
Nemesis upon him dangling like a backboard 
behind him. The soldiers of llie succeeding 
brigades, as they came marchiug along, glanced 
up at the “ warning exf.mi)lc,” and wagged their 
heads gravely at each other. “Arlv ” (a familiar 
form of Arthur) “ has been heri; ! ” they said. 

The greatest of isir Arthur ^ trials, however, 


arose out of his association with the Spanish 
general Cuesta, a feeble, wayward, efEeto old 
gentleman, mortally jealous of the stranger, 
who, he considered, was superseding him, and 
full of pride and punctilio. The Commander-in- 
Chief must have smiled grimly to see this doughty 
veteran going forth to battle in a carriage drawn 
by nine mules ; or holding a review of his men, 
seated on a pile of cushions placed on the ground 
for his convenience, and thus literally realising 
the idea of a feather-bed soldier. Moreover he 
was excessively self-opinionated, and fancied 
himself able, without foreign intervention, to 
drive the French out of Spain. Had Cuesta 
been an Englishman under his orders, Sir Arthur 
would have brought him to his senses by a very 
summary process. As it was, he dealt with him 
as one of the difficulties of the campaign, with 
admirable patience and tact. 

Battle op Talavera; WellEvSley a Peer; 
Kenewed Difpiculties; Lines op Torres 
Vedras. 

The situation w^as indeed such as to lax the 
energies and try the linnnoss of the strongest of 
commanders. I’hc army of Joseph Bonaparfo, 
commanded by Maivslials Victor and Joimlain, 
and by General Sisbastiim, comprised sixty thou- 
sand men, admirably posted at Talavera. The 
British forces numbered only twenty thousand, 
w'illi thirty guns, — .and many •f the men were 
quite young soldiers, recently drafted from the 
militia. Cuesta ’s curmy waas present, but rendered 
no assistance ; indeed, during the wffiolc Penin- 
sular \V''ar, the Spanish regular troops were worse 
than useless. The battle of Talavera was con- 
tested on the 27tli and 28th of July, 1809, J8gainst 
great odds ; and never had the self-reliance and 
firmness of Kir Arthur been more severely tried 
than on that memorable occasion. Talavera do 
la llcyna is also noted for the use made by tlio 
British army of the bayonet, “a species of com- 
bat,” said the general orders, “which on all 
occasions so w’^cll accords with the dauntless 
character of British soldiers.” Something of 
the feeling of chivalry here mitigated the fierce- 
ness of w'ar, French and English alike recog- 
nized in their oiiponents “foemen worthy of 
their steel,” and during a pause in the combat, 
while both annids wore removing their deiid 
from tl.e field, many soldiers, coming down to a 
smali stream that flowed between them, actually, 
us Lord Casllei cagh observed* in his speech pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Wellesley and the 
army, “shook hands in token of their reciprocal 
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admiration of the bravery, skill, and firmness 
displayed on both sides.” 

For this achievement Sir Arthur Wellesley 
was raised to the peerage. He became Baron 
Donro of Wellesley and Viscount Wollinglon of 
Talavcra and of Wellington in the county of 
Somerset ; a pension of two thousand a year was 
also voted him. 

But his trials had only commenced. Exag- 
*4|feratcd notions prevailed in England regarding 
fhe amount of support the English troops would 
receive in the Beninsula, and supplies were 
withheld, until the army was half-starved. Na- 
poleon sent Massena, with more than a hundred 
thousand men, to the seat of war. It became 
imperatively necessary to fall back, and with- 
draw the army from Spain into Portugal. Wliat 
the difficulties were against which Lord Well- 
ington had to contend will appear by the foUf>w- 
ing terse and soldierly despatch, sent to his 
hrotlier Marquis Wellesley, who had just super- 
seded the incapable Frere as Biitish Minisier. 
It is dated only a few days after the victory of 
Talavcra ; — 

“Delettosa, Avgust 1800. 
« To Maequis Wellesley. 

“ I am happy to find that the Junta have 
taken measures to supply the armies. Your 
lordship will receive rny sciilimcnts up<)n the 
permanent arrangements to be adoptc<l fortius 
purpose, by tire courier who will deliver this 
loiter. In the meant inic I must inform 3 "our 
Exc(;ll(?ncy, that if the Government liave not 
already in.-idc great exertions to supfdy us, and 
if wc do not experience the iminediMte effects of 
those cxcj’tions, by receiving a plentiful supply 
of provisions and fonige, wc must move .away 
in as many detachments .as there arc roads fr«uii 
hence to the frontiers of Portugal. I as.uvc 
your ffxcclloncy that since the old the army 
had h.ad no bread till yesterday, when about 
4000 pounds of biscuit were divided among .30,000 
mouths. 

“ The army will bo useless in Spain, and will 
be entirely lost, if this treatment is to continue ; 
and I must say, that if any efficient . ioa.siires for 
our relief had been adopted by the Government 
when they first received the accounts of our 
distresses from the want of provisions, we ought 
before now to have received the benefit of them. 
There is this day .again no bread for the ...-hlieis. 

“ 1 must at«t,he s.ame time do the late British 
Minister the justice to declare that I do not con- 
^ceive that this deficiency of supplie*’ for the 
army is at all to be attributed to any neglect or 


omission on his part. It is to be attributed to 
the poverty and the extremely bad state of the 
country ; to the inactivity of the magistrates 
and people ; to their disinclination to take any 
trouble except that of packing up their property 
and running away when they he«ar of the 
approach of a French patrol ; and to their habits 
of insubordination and disobedience of, and to 
the want of power in, the Government and their 
officers.” 

Thus, in his plain, straightforward, and sensible 
way, did the Commander set forth the true posi- 
tion of aftairs. With him to recognise a danger 
w.us to find out the remedy. The question now 
was how to maintain the British army in the 
Peninsula in the face of overwhelming forces of 
the enemy. Wellington answered it by planning 
and carrying out the splendid design of the 
Lines of Torres Vedras, 

These fiimous defences consisted of a double 
chain of earthworks, redoubts, and entrench- 
ments, stretching at some distance north of 
Lisbon, from the Tagus to the Atlantic, in two 
nearly ])arallel lines, and thus cutting off com- 
pletely from the rest of the country, the corner 
of Portugal ill which the capital w’as situated. 
The outer line measured from the Atlantic to 
the Tagus twenty-nine miles, the inner or prin- 
cipal line twenty-four miles. Over and over 
again these lines proved like a sea-wall against 
which the w'-aves of the French attack were 
broken and hurled back. 

Guerilla Warfare, ISIO; P>attle of Busaco; 

LvefFICIEXCY op the lUU.ENCY OP POR- 
TUGAL. 

By the end of 1809 it became evident that to 
hold the frontier of Portugal was the utmost the 
Britisli could attempt, ^n view of the largely 
augineiitcd armies of Napoleon in tlie Penin- 
sula. Accordingly, for six months they were 
posted along the Portuguese frontier ; the native 
levies at the extremities, the British towards the 
centre of the position. The peasantry, excited 
by the priests, and led on by partisan chiefs of 
no little talent, among wltom the wily Mina 
and tbe daring Juan Martin Diaz, better known 
as Urn Kinpoeinaih), or blackened-faced,” were 
the most remarkable, now caiTied on that savage 
and I'arbarous guerilla warfare which, while it 
cx.'i^porated the combatants on both sides, could 

I have no rc.al bearing upon the main issde. 

' St Olios .are told of the ferocious valour of 

the ‘riierilla warriors ; but Wellington himself 
had Uie lowest opinion of them, as useless for 
regidar operations, and tending, by their utter 
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WUntof BubordinAtion and discipline, to intro- 
duce assassination, torture, and other atrocities 
ihito the system of warfare. 

The battle of Busaco, on the 27th of Septem- 
ber, in which Wellington’s force of 24,000 main- 
tained itself successfully against Massena’s army 
of more than 60,000, was the chief military event 
of the war in 1810. Soon after this, on the 8th 
of October, the British army and its Portuguese 
allies took up their position behind the defences 
the admirable forethought of their great chief 
had provided for them. Massena found it im- 
possible to force the lines ; and after lingering 
some months at Santarem, looking in vain for 
an opportunity of taking his vigilant enemy at 
a disadvantage, broke up his camp and with- 
drew. “ Every horror making war hideous 
attended this dreadful retreat,” says Sir William 
Napier, the eloquent historian of the Peuinsuhir 
War. « Distress, conflagration, death in all 
modes — from wounds, from fatigue, from w%ter, 
from the flames, from starvation, on every 
side unlimited ferocity! I myself saw a pea- 
sant hounding on his dog to devour the dead 
and dying j and the spirit of cruelly, once 
unchained, smoto even the brute creation.” 
Wellington himself, who, pursuing Massena, saw 
with his own eyes the state of things, expresses 
in his despatches his regret at being oblig<Ml to 
declare that the conduct of thg French during 
this retreat was marked by a barbarity seldom 
equijlled, and never surpassed, As if the Com- 
mander had not enough to annoy and (h'prcss 
him, in the face of a foe greatly superior in 
numbers, the Bcgcncy of Portugal, luid especially 
Principal Souza, thought fll to intertcre with his 
plans, and to endeavour to thwart them ; ’where- 
upon Wellington, in a letter which lie rc<iucstcd 
the recipient to commuiirfeale to the Coverninent, 
spoke out in most unmistakable style. ” Inform 
the Regency, and above .all Principal Souza,” he 
writes, ** that I know best where If. station my 
troops, and where to make a stand again -^t the 
enemy : and that I shall not alter a system 
fram-yl upon mature considcraii«ni upon any 
suggestion of theirs. I am responsible for what 
I do, and they arc not ; and I recommend to them 
to look to the measures for which they are rcsjion- 
sible, which I long ago recommended to them, 
viz., to provide for the tranquillity of Lisbon, 
and for the food of the army, and of the people, 
while the troops shall be engaged with the 
enemy.” Of Principal Souza he spoke with 
uncompromising severity ; “ Either he must 
quit the country,” wrote the offended General, 
<< or I shall.” 


The Foetbesses— Badajoz, etc.; Battle bp 
Albueea. 

Three important fortresses had fallen into the 
hands of the French — Almeida, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and Badajoz. After the brilliant victory gained 
at Fuentes d’Onoro over Massena, the French 
garrison of Almeida, which was besieged by th4 
British, managed to escape by night in a ver^ 
ingenious manner, and joined their comrades of 
Massena’s army. I 

“The lion went to sleep, 

And the lambs were at play. 

The caglo spread his win^s, 

And from Almeida flew away,** 

sang the wits of the camp, in allusion to the lion 
and the Iamb, the badges of the 2nd and 4lh 
rt'giments, wlio had allowed the enemy to evade 
them. Tliis was one of the mishaps of which 
the many adverse critics matle the most in 
their endeavour to prove that the war was 
mismanaged. Marshal Beresford was entrusted 
with the duty of regain! ug Badajoz; and the 
first of the three sieges of that fatal fortress began. 
It was soon found to be a tremendous task. The 
place was of great stixuigtli, and the French gar- 
rison fought desperately. 'When the siege had , 
only proceeded a week, as (Joloiiel Napier ex- 
presses it, “Five engineers and seven hundred 
oflicfirs and soldiers of the line were already on 
the long and bloody list of ^^ctims offered to this 
Moloch, and yet only one small battery against a 
small outwork was completo<l.” The French 
made a gallant fight. Four hundred of tliL 
British were killed in repelling a sortie. But the; 
news of the approacli of Marshal Soult caused the 
siege to be at once abandoned ; and on Uie 16th of 
May was fought the bloody batllc of Albueni, 
between IbcEiiglisb and the French forces, under 
Beresford and Woult respectively, Wiiliiix four 
hours eight, thousand French and seven tlioii- 
sand of llie British fell. Of the heroic gallantry of 
the troops there is ,no doubt ; but whether llie 
battle itself was not, as Colomd Napier opines, a 
huge mistake on the part of Beresford is a very 
serious question. Only eighteen hundred of the 
nine thousand British soldiers who marched up 
the fatal heights of Albucra, escaped unwoundccl. 
The private soldiers had an idea that they had 
been uselessly sacrificed, and loudly lamented 
the absence of their great chief. 

Taking of Ciudad RuDEiaOr-DESPEEATB 
Fighting— THE Hoeroes of War. 

Badajoz was now besieged for the second time.^ 
But the means for carrying on the operations 
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’fffite wanting. Philippon, the French comman- 
der, had greatly strengthened the defences. Two 
attempts to storm the breach failed; and after a 
loss of 400 men, the second siege of Badajoz was 
abandoned like the first. Ciudad Hodrigo, the 
third fortress, was besieged in January 1812. 
The heavy artillery soon opened breaches in the 
walls, and on the 19th a general order began 
■ with the words: “The attack upon Ciudad 
)^Bodrigo must be made this evening at seven 
o’clock.’* Mackinnon, Crawford, Napier, Picton, 
and others of the best officers in the army were 
engaged in this affair. “The signal for the assault,” 
says the report of an eye-witness, “ was the dis- 
charge of a rocket. It rose from one of the bat- 
teries. * Now, lads, for the breach 1 ’ cried Craw- 
ford ; and off started the Light Division in double 
quick. A tremendous fire from the ramparts, of 
canister, shell, grape, round shot, miiskotiy, and 
fire-balls, saluted the advancing column ; still, 

* Forward I ’ was the word, Crawford fell at the 
very first discharge. Pausing not, for safety 
only lay in suddenness and expedition, the 
divisions pressed onward, springing into the 
ditch, clambering up the escarp, and boldly 
facing terrific showers of bullets. No impedi- 
ment was respected for a moment— men and 
officers dashed forward, confronting danger with 
intrepid indifference, and driving the garrison 
before them. The great breach is won — the 
curtain is assaulted — an explosion lakes place, 
and Mackinnon is killed. The lessor breach is 
in the hands of the Light Division — Napier is 
cheering on the men — a shot shatters his arm — 
he falls, but, a hero in his agony, he calls out, 

* Never mind mo ! push on, my lads —the town 
is ours I’ Abandoning the breach, the French 
spring the mines, fall back, and keep up a tre- 
mendous fire from the houses.” 

The town was taken, at a cost of 1300 men on 
the British and about HOO on the French side ; and 
then the mc>st horrible scene of the war-drama 
began. So long as there was work to be done, 
the soldiers were heroes intheir display of united 
discipline and couingc ; but the victory once 
achieved, they ranged through the conquered 
city like evil spirits let loose. Drunkenness, 
robbery, murder, disgraced the day of triumph. 
The men seemed to have gone mad, so utterly 
had they lost all self-control. They fired from 
the windows upon the unarmed and terrified 
inhabitants ; they ill-treated and, in many cases, 
slew the tdWnspeople, without distinction of age 
or sex. A frenzied band even made an attempt 
to fire the powder magazine, and almost suc- 
ceeded. The men even attacked their officers, 


who tried to interfere, and hours after the town 
had been taken, numbers of men fell by the 
hands of the infuriated inhabitants. BesMea 
Mackinnon, Ciudad Rodrigo cost the country d ■' 
brave and able soldier in the person of General 
Crawford. Napier, one of the “three lieroio • 
brothers,” escaped with the loss of an arm. 

Honoubs and Rewabds ; Thibd Sieos, a»i> 
Capture op Badajoz ; Advance to Madrid. 

The thanks of Parliament, an earl’s coronet, 
and an additional annuity of £2,000 a year^ 
testified the sense of the majority of Lord Well- ; ■ 
ington’s countrymen as to the importance of the ; 
capture of Ciudad Rodrigo ; but there was a 
large minority who, considering the whole war 
a mistake, objected to the increased annuity, 
and impugned the tactics of the Commander. 
Impervious alike to detraction and fiattery, Lord 
Wellington, in spite of the obstacles cast in his 
way by the supincncss of the Government at home 
and the jealousy and ill-will of the Spaniards, 
went steadily on his way, calm, secret, and im- 
perturbable. He Imd planned an important and 
dangerous undertaking for the next year — no- 
thing less than a third siege of Badajoz. Twice 
the operations against that fotal fortress had 
miscarried ; it would never do to fail a third 
time. Accordingly the labours of the army 
were herculeaq. The men worked in the trenches 
up to their waists in water. They were working 
against time, moreover, for Soult and Marmont 
were hastening up to relieve the place; while 
within tlie walls stern Philippon, with his 6,000 
soldiers, was determined to hold out to the last* 
All the terrible incidents of Ciudad Rodrigo 
were repeated in t enfold intensity before Bada- 
joz; on the night of ‘the assault, that of the 
6th April, 1812, nearly 4,000 men perished; 
the whole British loss during the siege was^ 
above 5,000, the French lost about 2,000. After 
the town was taken “commenced that. wild 
and desperate wickedness,” says Colonel Napier, 
“whicli tarnished the lustre of the soldiers* 
heroism. Shameless rapacity, brutal intemper- 
ance, savage cruelty, and murder-shrieks and 
piteous lamentations, groans, shouts, impreca- 
tions, the hissing of fires bursting from houses, 
the crashing of doors and windows, and the 
rciKU’ts of muskets used in violence, resounded 
for two days and nights in the streets of 
Badajoz ! ” Some plunderers were at length 
hanged in the public square by Wellington’s 
orders; and at last, exhausted by their own 
excesses, the soldiers were brought back to 
ob^clience. 
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Now that the frontier fortresses were in his 
hands, Lord Wellington could once more advance 
into Spain, to fight a great battle. At Salamanca 
a complete victory was gained over Marmont, 
who was badly wounded, and lost between 6,000 
and 7,000 soldiers as prisoners to the British. 
Then the word was, “ Forward for Madrid ! ” 

‘ The reception in Madrid was most enthusiastic. 
The whole population flocked out to meet the 
advancing troops with “ Vivas I ’* and jubilation. 
The great chief himself afterwards told, with 
a smile, how he was, on dismounting, “ vehe- 
mently embraced, and handed over from one 
female to another, until he became fairly ex- 
hausted by their vehement attentions.’* 

Siege of Burgos; Disaster and Eetreat; 
1813; Last Advance into Spain ; Vittoria. 

From 'Madrid Lord Wellington moved on- 
ward to Burgos, in Old Castile, an exceedingly 
strong forti’ess. He laid siege to this important 
place; but his artillery train was totally in- 
adequate to the work, and .after vigorous but 
futile endeavours continued for a month, it wjvs 
necessary to raise the siege. On the night of 
the 2l8t of October, in profound silence, and with 
the wheels of the gun-carriages muffled with 
straw, the British troops retreated from Burgos 
towards the Agueda. It was a bitter reverse. 
The men were half-starved, in c^spcrately bad 
humour, ragged and turbulent. They dr-ank to 
excess .vliencver they could get a chance, 
straggled from the line of marcli. plundered, 
and othenvisc misconducted tlicmsel ves, so that 
the peasants turned ujwn tliein in wrath, while 
the enemy pursued them relentlessly, and the 
retreat from Burgos cost the army 7,000 men. 
For the brilliant victory of Salamanca Lord 
Wellington had been advanced a step in the 
peerage, and was now M,arqms of Wellington; 
•but the end of the campaign had not, in this 
instance, crowned the work, and the British 
army w^as once more in cantonments on the 
frontiers of Portugal. 

But clsj where great events had startled Europe. 
Napoleon’s enormous army had pm-ished in the 
Bussian snows : and in the campaign of IS 111 in 
Germany, the Emperor required every soldier 
not indispensable elsewhere ; Soiilt w'as recalled 
from Spain wdth 20,000 men ; and there >vas no 
longer the probability that immense bodies of 
men would bo poured throrgh (he Pyrenees. 
Now^ was the time for a grand effort, and 
Wellington felt that the campaign of 1813 
would decide the Peninsular War. In May he 
began his last great maieli into Spain, in one 


extended line, intending to drive the scattered 
bodies of the French before it, towards tho 
Pyrenees. It w^as a grand design grandly 
executed. Napier tells how Wellington, fully 
conscious that he was crossing a modern 
Rubicon as he passed the frontier- stream into 
Spain, rose in his stirrups, looked back on the 
fair land he was quitting, and, with a wave of bis 
hand, exclaimed, “ Adieu, Portugal 1 ’* 

Before the march of the British, the French 
continued to fall back. An attempt to defend 
the passage of. the Ebro against tho advancing 
army was foiled by a skilful manoeuvre of the 
English commander, who passed the river at a 
higher point. Again the French retreated ; but 
at length, on the 21st of June, they made a stand 
at Vittoria. On that eventful day, such a victory 
as be had never yet gained rewarded the patient 
and indomitable heroism of the great commander. 
Marshal Jourdain and King Joseph Bonaparto 
wmre completely routed. Tho B’rench were 
driven from all their positions, lost a great 
number of prisoners, 161 cannon, 415 waggons 
of ammunition, anti all their baggage, treasure, 
and provisions. Dalhousie, Colville, Picton, 
Beresford, Stewart, and a whole phalanx of 
brave officers shared w'ith tlieir chief the honour 
of the day. The road northward to Bayonne 
was blocked with carriages, specie-waggons, 
oxen, sheep, horses, asses, milch cows and mules, 
“ Such a jumble never was wi^icssed before; the 
finery of p.alaces mixed up in one heterogeneous 
mass.*’ 8omc of the jiursiiing soldiers made a 
bolt from the ranks in passing, filled their 
pockets witli dollars and doubloons, and drank 
“ Success to the British arms, and confusion to 
the enemy” in goblets of Burgundy ary-l hock. 
There was no doubt as to the cxcclleiicc of King 
Joseph’s cellar. A soldier of the 87th Regiment 
handed in a singular trophy, in the sli:q)e of 
Marsluil Jour. Iain's baton. This w.as despatched 
to England to the I'i'ince Regent, who in return 
sent Wellington the staff of an English Field- 
Marshal. 

Advance Through the Pyrenees ; Nive, 
Nivelle, etc.; Tub Peace op Vienna, 1814. 

Napoleon now sent Marshal Soult to Spain, 
toendoavvjur to stop the onward march of the 
victor; but it was too late. The French were 
discouraged, the Flnglish and their allies elated 
with the flush of recent victory. That Soult did 
all that was possible is evidenced t>y the fact 
that the British force wa". diminished, in its 
march through the Pyrenees, by 7,300 officers 
and soldiers in less than a fortnight, while* the 
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French lost nearly double the number. Against 

difficulties and resistance, the army still pressed 
onward, San Sebastian was besieged, and taken 
by an assault whose heroic features were tarnished, 
alas ! by subsequent excesses, more atrocious, if 
possible, than those that had disgraced the British 
arms at Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz. “The 
disorder continued,” says Napier, “until fire, 
following the steps of the plunderer, put an end 
1 to his ferocity by destroying the whole town.” 
rampeluna capitulated after a blockade; and 
now the army advanced into France. Glad must 
Wellington have been to leave behind him the 
soil of Spain. “ In this devil of a country, where 
I have carried on war for five years,” he writes 
to the French General Dumouiier, then living 
in London, “I have always found, with your 
Henry IV., that with little armies we accom- 
plished nothing, and with great ones we die of 
hunger.” Nive, Nivclle, Orthes, and Toulouse, 
scenes of new victories, were added to the names 
inscribed on the British banners ; and then came 
the abdication of Napoleon at the beginning of 
April 18U, — and on the 18th Soult capitulated, 
and for the time Wellington’s task was done. 

Peace being now concluded, and the Bourbons 
restored in France in the person of Louis XVIII., 
the admiration and gratitude of tlie nation was 
shown in the parliamentary vote of £ 100,000 on 
Lord Wellington, that he might support the 
dignity of a dukedom to which he was raised. 
H <3 arrived in Engl vid just at the time when the 
monarchs of Prussia and Russia, the venerable 
‘ Marshal Vorwiirts,” better known as Prince 
Bliichcr, Plato/f, Hetman of the Cossacks, and a 
multitude of other celebrities, were being feasted 
in England in honour of a peace which all 
believed »to be permanent. And after a most 
effusive reception from the Prince Regent, and 
ail amount of public applause which must have 
bored him exceedingly, the Duke started for 
Paris, having been appointed Ambassador at the 
French Court; and presently M'as despatched to 
replace Lord Castlercagh at the Congress then 
being held at Vienna to settle the boundaries of 
the states of Europe, 

1816, Return of Napoleon ; Plight op 
Louis XVIII.; Wellington Assumes the 
Command in Belgium. 

While the members of the Congress were pro- 
ceeding with their work in leisurely diplomatic 
fashion, each trying to obtain for the nation he 
represented fhe greatest procurable number of 
^ plums from the “Cabinet” pudding, there came 
“ upon them a piece of intelligence startling as a 


clap of thunder from a clear sky : Napoleon had 
escaped from Elba, and had landed, with a few 
hundred soldiers, in the south of France I 
The report seemed incredible, but it was true. 
In a remarkably short time the restored Bourbons 
had contrived to disgust the nation that had at 
first received them with acclamations, by a sense- 
less disregard of public opinion, by ungenerous 
treatment of the army, whose veteran officers 
were cashiered, or superseded by members of 
noble families, flourishing what B4ranger calls 
“innocent” sabres, and by a foolish partiality ’ 
for returned emigrants hungrily demanding pre- 
ferment, and for Jesuit priests anxious to reimposo 
the old yoke of the Church. Napoleon’s progress 
to Paris was a triumph. At Grenoble, the 5th 
regiment of the line, marching out to oppose him, 
burst into a great shout, not of defiance, but of 
jubilant welcome, when the well-known figure in 
the cocked hat and the grey coat advanced altme 
to meet them. Everywhere the soldiers declared 
for their old chief. Marshal Ney, who had assured 
Louis XVIII. that he would bring back the dis- 
turber of Europe in an* iron cage, went over to 
Napoleon like the rest. Bonaparte established 
himself once more at the Tuilcries, and the 
Bourbon king and his followers hastened with all 
speed to put the Belgian frontier between them- 
selves and their enemy. The great powers at 
once determined to enter into no negotiation with 
Napoleon, but tb treat him as a man with whom 
there could be neither peace nor truce. “ I now 
recommend you to put all your force in the 
Notliciiands at the disposal of the King of 
France,’’ wrote the Duke to Lord Castlercagh. 

“ I will go and join it if you like it, or do any- 
thing else that Government choose.” The Duke 
was appointed to head the struggle, of whoso 
dimensions few or non^ at that time could judge ; 
and with what consummate skill, coolness, and 
common sense he carried to a triumphant term!- 
tiation the task entrusted to him is known to the ’ 
most superficial reader of history, Napoleon^s 
plan, was to attack the allies in detail ; his^ sole 
chance consisted in forcing a contest, and defeat- 
ing one army before the others could join. 
Belgium wished for reunion with France, and 
Belgium accordingly was to be the theatre of the 
campaign. Wellington at once saw that tho 
policy of the allies must be to bring the greatest 
possible number of men into the field at once, 
to make the war short and sharp. He esta- 
blished his head-quarters at Brussels at tho begin- 
ning of April 1816, and was indefati^ble in 
urging the foreign allies to make haste. Old 
BlUcher, the fire-eating Prussian mai^al, was 
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ready and willing enough ; but Schwartzenberg, 
the Aiislriau commandcr-in-chief, was more 
deliberate. 

Campaign op 1816 ; March prom Brussels; 

Ligny and Qnatrb Bras; Position 

NEAR Mont St Jean. 

The army was not such as the Duke would have 
wished to commar His splendid regiments of 
the Peninsulii — I'ne men who would go any- 
where and do anything — had been in part 
disbanded, and in part had been sent to Canada, 
or employed in the foolish war against the United 
States of America. Many of Ids soldiers were 
recruits, hastily drafted into the line from the 
militia ; and not a few fought the camixiign in 
their militia jackets. But “ their hearts were in 
the trim,” and zeal and valour were in somo 
measure substitutes for experience. And many 
of the good Peninsular commanders were there 
to second their old chief — Picton, AKcii, Col- 
ville, Clinton, Ponsonby, llalkeit, Lord Uxbridge, 
most dashing of cavalry officers, Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, and a score of others. The troops 
under Wellington’s command amounted to 78,500 
men, British, Belgians, Hanoverians, Bruns- 
wickers, etc. Marshal Bliicher liad about 80,000 
immediately available, besides 30,000 in more 
distant positions. Napoleon had about 130,000 
men to oppose to these forces ; and his plan was 
to crush the Prussians and the English separately, 
befc.f'e the two armies of the Lower and Cenlral 
Bbine should be ready to attacK him. On the 
12th of June Napoleon quitted Paris to join his 
army on the Belgian frontier. On the evening 
of the 16th was that ball of the Uuclicss of 
Bichmond in Urussels, that “ sound of revelry by 
night” immortalized by Byron’s verse. The 
Duke had received intelligence that llh» enemy 
had cinsscd the Sambre ; but he directed that 
the ball should proceed, that all appearance of 
hurry and alarm might be avoided. All night 
the regiments were assembling, and marching 
out of Brussels in perfect order, towards Quatre 
Bras. Next day, the 16th, Napoleon fell upon 
tho Prussians at Ligny, and, after a severe 
struggle, forced them to retreat upon Wavre. 
Meantime the British infantry were engaged 
hour after hour in a tremendous combat at Quatre 
Bras against Marshal Ncy , whose cuirassiers thun- 
dered against the squares u vain, and who at 
length retired discomfited tc* France. The British 
army lost 5,000 men and officers in this hard- 
fought field. The Highlanders especially suffered 
severely. 

As Bliicher was in retreat upon Wavre and 


Gcmbloux, Wellington had to'^ abandon the idea 
of attacking Ney at Drasne. Ho accordin^y 
caused the whole army to fall back upon 
Waterloo, and took up a p( sition in front of 
Mont St. Jean, south of the illage of Waterloo, 
across the road leading to Brussels, with the 
forest of Soignics in his rear. The French had 
advanced as the British retreated, and the 
evening of the 17th fo’ind the two armies 
encamped on ridges opp jsito each other, with a 
shallow valley between them. In advance o^ 
tho English position v/erc two farmhouses, or 
rather chateaux, La Haye Sainto and Goumont, 
better known as Ifougoumont, The latter 
Wellington consider .d the key to his position, 
and fortified as stro.igly as circumstances would 
allow; and the Coldstream Guards, under Byng, 
Macdonnell, and Saltoun, with some of the bravo 
Bi'unswick troops, were appointed to defend it. 

Wellington had communicated with Bliicher 
at Wavre : lie would give battle to Napoleon next 
day if Bliicher would send two Prussian corps to 
support him. Tho stout old ” Vorwarts” replied 
that he AvouJd come with the whole army. The 
night was marked by toiTeats of rain, that 
rendered the roads a quagmire. 

The Battle of Waterloo, and its Results. 

At noon on vSunday, the 18th of June, the 
famous battle o£ Waterloo began, with a tre- 
nif^ndoiis attack on ITougoumoe, by Prince 
Jerome, with six battalions infantry. On the 
part of the British, it was throughout a battle of 
endurance. “Napoleon did not manoeuvre at 
all,” w^rote the Duke in his account. “ He just 
moved forward in tin; old stylo in columns of 
attack, and was driven off in the old style.’* It 
was a batt-le of giants, a fitting tcrmfciation to 
the tremendous strife of a quarter of a century. 
All the attacks were beaten back. Bomctime.s 
the regime its formed squares, which tho French 
cuirassiers strove in vain to break ; sometimes 
tremendous charges of the French cavalry wore 
met by counter-attacks by tho Scots Greys, 
Dragoons, and Life Guards ; the slaughter was 
terrific, and continued until the June sun was 
in the west. “Hard pounding, gentlemen,” 
obscjved tho imperturbable Duke, as he 
rode about the field, encouraging all by his 
presence. “ Let us sec who can pound longest.” 
And again. “ We must not be beaten ; what will 
they say in England ? ” A cold, stem man, 
to all outward appearance, was Wellington; 
but he knew how to appeal to the soldier’s heart. 
Meanwhile, the best of his old friends were 
rapidly around him. Picton was do^ ana 
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brave Sir 'Wiliiam Potisonby, and hundreds of 
gaHant officers besides, and yet the question 
«who could pound longest” was undecided, 
Bliicher kept his word. Through muddy roads, 
in which the cannon frequently sank to their 
axle-trees, the Priiysian army struggled on from 
Wavre, and reached the field in the afternoon, in 
time to render most efficient assistance, at the 
cost of 1,200 men killed, and more than 4,000 
wounded ; a list of casualties sufficiently demon- 
strating that they were long and hotly engaged. 
Napoleon hoj)cd, or affected to hope,' for the 
arrival of Groiu'hy, who had been detached to 
pnrstic the Prussians. Night had almost come 
when the last grand cfTort was made in the ad- 
vance of the Tnipoi ial Guard under Ney. Every 
one knows the story of the tremendous climax of 
that day, — with what a thunderous shock the 
oncountering forces met, — how at the critical 
moment, when the foes were reeling from the 
fire poured inio tlicrn by the Guards, the 
eagle eye of Iho British leader saw that the 
right time had come,— how the order was given 
for the whole line to advance, — how the British, 
ijurning with the battle-fury pent within them 
(luring twelve hours of uncxamj)lcd endumnee, 
poured down from the heights they had occupied 
all day, and the Fixnioh columns wavered, broke, 
and lied. 

During iho whole of that night the pursuit 
of the vanquished army of Naj)olcon w’as kept up 
by the Prussians. • About 40,000 men on the 
French side perished. The English loss also w'as 
terrible. Of an army of 67,000 which had en- 
camped on th.o Held on the night of the 17th, 
1-1,000 men w on? reported “ killed, w'oundcd, or 
misKlng.” "ilm Ihike hiiiiself wrote to Schw’artzon- 
borg : “ C^ur battle of the 18tli wms a bailie of 
(^iants, and our success complete. Pray God that 
1 may be so far favoured as never to have 
another ; for I am much affiicted at the loss of 
old friends and comrades.” The march upon 
Paris, the occiq>ation of France by an enormous 
foreign army lo .secure the Bourbon throne, the 
suiTcndcr of Napoleon and his exile to ISt. ilclcna, 
were the immediate consequences of the victory 
of Waterloo. 

Wellington as a Politician; His Quareel 
wiTu Hlskisson, 

The Duke was accustomed to say that Lis 
pubUc life ended in 181o. But by “ public ” 
must here b« understpod “military” so far as 
active service is concerned ; for a long political 
career yet lay before him, a career in which he 
showed to far less advantage than in his own 


vocation, sometimes indicating a disposition to 
manage a Cabinet as he would have ruled his 
camp, in despotic fashion ; but from first to last 
actuated by a sense of duty. Accustomed to 
exact implicit obedience himself, he looked upon 
a wish of the Sovereign as equivalent to a com- ' 
mand, and considered himself bound to obey 
and thus was betrayed more than once into a 
false position. lie backed the King unhesitatingly 
in the miserable pains and penalties ” proceed- 
ings against Queen Caroline. In refusing to take 
office under Mr. Canning, in 1827, he sacrificed 
to aristocratic prejudices a man who daring hie 
Peninsular difficulties had been his firmest friend, 
in rariiament ; and, moreover, after repudiating, 
tlie idea that he wished to be Prime Minister,-^ 
“Knowing my incapacity for filling the post of 
First Minister, I should have been mad, and 
wrorse than mad,” he had said in the House of 
Lords, “if I had even entertained the insane 
proje^d,” — w'itliin a few months the Duke wa* 
I'rime Minister. The King wished it, and the 
King’s wish to him w'as law. 

That he could diplomatically take advantage 
of a slip made by an unwelcome colleague is evi- 
denced by the way in which he got rid of Mr, 
Iluskisson, on the strength of a letter written 
w'ith a very different purpose by that unlucky 
Canuiiigite. To the assurance of Lords Palmer- 
ston .and Dudley, Huskisson’s friends, that the 
letter in question was “ all a mistake,” he replied 
categorically, It was no mist.ake — could be no 
mist.ake — and should be no mistake.” 

The Di;ke and the Reform Bill; Hia 
Reasons for withdrawing His Oppo- 
sition TO the Measure. 

In the question of riirli.aracntary reform, the 
Duke’s opinion was very decided. He detested 
the idoa of a reform bill, and opposed it uncom- 
promisingly, “ From its adoption,” he declared 
in the House of Lords, “ we shall date the down- 
fall of our constitution.’’ But when the question 
became one of reform or revolution, the Duke’s 
strong common sense came to his assistance. 
“ The King’s Government must be carried on," 
he said ; the King wished him to give way, having 
sent a circular to the non-contents in the House 
of Lords requesting them to absent themselves 
from the division on the Reform Bill ; and the 
Duke left the house accordingly without voting. 

In 1832 the Duke was one of the most un- 
popular men in England ; his windows were 
broken, and he himself was insulted as he rode 
through the streets. He was imperturbable as 
ever, the lion Duke. He caused iron rffiutters to 
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be put over the windows ; and it was character- 
istic that he never had them removed to tlie day 
of his death twenty years afterwards. 'Wlion the 
mob cheered him on his return to Apsley IIousc, 
after lie had given up the Reform Rill contest, he 
quietly pointed to the iron shutters, and turned 
away with a grim smile. 

On this occasion of the passing of the Reform 
Bill, as on many others, the Duke evidently 
listened to tlie promptings of his strong common 
sense, even against his inclinations and his pre- 
judices, of which latter, it may be frankly con- 
fessed, he had not a few. Speaking in his place 
in the House of Peers, in the month of July 18:i3i 
he uttered some remarkable words, which may he 
taken as exphiining much of his public conduct 
on various occasions when he was accused of 
Inconsistency. “If the world were governed by 
principles,” he said, “ nothing would be more easy 
than to conduct even the greatest affairs ; but in 
all circumstances the duty of a wise man is, to 
choose the lesser of any two difficulties which 
beset him.’* He had evidently considered the 
two threatening evils of 1832 to be the Reform Rill 
and revolution, and acting up to his ovni principle, 
he chose “ the lesser of the two.” 

Tub Duke iis^stalled as Cuakcellor of 
Oxford University. 

The year after the Reform Bill agitation, when 
it was found that that measure had not brought 
the millennium, and public feeling had had time 
to cool down, Wellington’s popularity returned. 
His somewhat factious opposition was forgotten, 
and he was once more “the Duke ” of whom all 
were proud. On the 12th of January, 183-1, the 
death of Lord Granville left the Cliancellorship 
of Oxford vacant, and the Duke was elected with 
one voice. Oxford, strongly Conservative, and 
justly proud of her new Chancellor, gave the Duke 
a tremendous reception. The “ Oliaiicellor’s prize 
poem, recited by its author, Mr. Jo'^eph Arnoukl, 
of Wadham, of course contained an allusion to 
the hero of the day ; and great c;lve(Ting greeted 
the lines in which, after speaking of Napoleon, 
his victories and his pride, the poet went on to 
say 

O’er seas of blood his siin of glory rose. 

And sank at length, mid tempest, to repose, 

When, on that field whero last the eagle soared. 
War’s mightier master wieMcd Britain’s sword ; 
And the dark soul a world could scarce subdue 
Bent to thy genius— Chief of Waterloo I ’* 


The Duke’s Last Return to Power; 

Peel Administration; Closing Years; 

Eulogy in the House op Commons, 

Soon afterwards the Whig Ministry of Earl 
Grey, which had been gradually losing influence 
in the country, went out of office, and the King 
once more sent for the Duke to form an adminis- 
tration. This time Wellington refused to take the 
Prcinici*ship ; and on his advice Sir. Robert Peel,'^; 
who was travelling in Italy, was sent for, post- 
haste. On his arrival a Conservative Govern- 
ment was formed, Sir Robert taking the seals of 
the Treasury, while the Duke became Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, The arrangement 
did not endure long. A coalition between the 
Whigs and the Radicals proved too strong for the 
new Ministry, Left in a minority upon various 
important questions. Sir Robert Peel resigned, 
and his administration went with him. 

Here the Duke’s active political life maybe 
said to have ended. He continued to occupy 
his place in the House of Lords, and to take a 
lively and intelligent interest in all great ques- 
tions brought forward for discussion, lie often 
BjK>kc, and always with grave emphasis and 
luminous sense. When Queen Victoria suc- 
ceeded to her uncle, she gave a large part of 
her confidence and respect to the venerable"* 
Duke, who was godfather to one of the Royal 
Princes, Arthur, born on the 1st of May, 1850. 

It is characteristic that yie last speeches he 
made in the House of Lords were in favour of 
a bill for the reorganisation of the militia. 

All the astringencies of his chiir.ictcr ha i 
now been forgotten, and there was not a more 
honoured presence in London than that of 
him whom, in London and on the Kcijtish coast, 
and at his scat of Strathficldsayc, tne gift of the 
nation to its hero, people used to call “ the old 
Duke,” It was well observed by the statesman 
who spoke his eulogy in the House of Commons 
when the grave at length claimed him : “ Never 
did a person of such mark live so long, and so 
much in the public eye. In the golden saloon 
and in the busy market-place he might be aliio 
observed. The rising generation will often recall 
his words of kindness, and the people followed 
him In the streets with a lingering gaze of re- 
verent admiration. Who indeed can ever forget 
that classic and venerable head, white with time, 
and radiant with glory 2 ** 

H.W.D. 
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THE STORY OF JOAN OF ARC. 
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A Doubtful Point in iiisTony. 

“®P‘« maiJr -iusini 
Joanot “ ?”* sorceress,— wliich v 

C « “tile first part of iir<i»ry Fi 

^on^tt «* Orleans has been d. picLl 
Vg the worst of women: this has done much 
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cloud the fair fame of the wonderful peasant girl ; 
but it was written in times too near her own to 
be fice from the prejudice with which England 
rciraixied the Maid who had been the means of 
wresting from Englisli rule the fairest cities of 
Fnmoc, and from Henry VI. the crown of that 
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beautiful coiiutry. Joan was burnt as a witch 
To some minds that settles tlic matter. For such 
she w’as a witch ; and not even the endless proofs 
to be found in the chronicles of the pci’iod w'ould 
satisfy them to the contrary. But even to those 
who come to examine her story with unprejudiced 
minds, ready to helieve in or condemn her, as 
they may be guided bj^ impartially weighing 
the evidence for and against her, —even to them 
there remains the one great question. Was Joan 
of Arc inspired, or did she only believe herself 
to be so? Let us trace out her fascinating story, 
and try, as best we can, to answer this question, 
each one for himself, as he reads. 

The Biuth op Joan. 

Domremi, the birthplace of Joan of Arc, was 
but a small village siluate«l on ilie left bank of 
the Meuse, about five leagues from Vaucouleiirs. 
On the night of the (lih of January, 1412, tra- 
dition tells us that the inhabitants of this quiet 
little humble w’erc suddenly uplifted with 
an unaccountable but irresistible sensation of joy. 
And yet nothing very unusual had lm]»pcned. 
The only event that occurred in the village that 
day was an ordinary incident enough. A daughter 
had been born to Isaboau llomee and Jacques 
d’Arc, her husband. The mother had ])i‘oviously 
dreamed that she bad given birth to a thunder- 
bolt : bnt noAv a little girl-child Iffy in lior arms, 
perfec t ill limb and feature, and till many years 
had passed over her lioad, the irood Isabcau 
thought no niort^ of her extraordinary dream. 

The child was baptized by the name Jeanne 
at the pietiiresque ohl ehurcli of tiie village, 
which was dedicated to St. llenii. 

Religions fanatics were nuinerons both in 
England and France at that time, when super- 
stition held a dark and powerful sway. Among 
these was a visionary named IMarie of Avignon, 
who declared that slie liad seen tlie miseries of 
France in a vision, and that armom- v.as brought 
to her, but that she was tfdd it wa^; not for her 
but for a young girl who was to come after her, 
who should save France from her enemies. 

An older prophecy than this declared that 
Prance sljonld be ruined by a wicked woman, 
and saved by a virgin. As wo proceed with 
the stor}” wc shall find who the wii'ked woman 
was. The virgin, of course, v. as Joan of Arc, 

Joan’s Childhood. 

. Japques d’Arc and his wife, who was called 
Jby.h^r maiden name of Ronn^ ^.a frequent custom 
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in those jwimitivc, parts, w'cre God-fearing pociple, 
poor but respectable, Iioncst .and ban I -working. „ 

Tlicy brought up their children — three sons 
and a second daughter called Catherine — in the 
fear of God. They were made to confess to the 
priest regularly, and to observe all the days and 
ceremonies of the Church of Rome. Joanne was 
a good girl, no trouble to her mother. 

When quite a child she knew her Creed, Ave, 
and Patei-uoster, and loved to wantler about the 
b(.*autiful old cluireli. Her mother appears to 
have been a busy, ]wacUcal woman, who found 
life fall enough with her household cares, her 
husband, and her five children. But Jeanne’s 
godmotlicr found time to tell the child long 
stories of elves and fays, and about the Gaulish 
saints wlio liold mysterious but unmistakable 
cciimnunicatioiis with mmi aTid women. Tlicso 
last made a great imjwcssion on Joan, who was 
imaginative and of a highly cnjotioiud tompera- 
ment. She was never weary of lioaring of these 
saints wiio talked with and ap])C‘arcd under 
various forms to men. Her godmotlicr, too, in 
common with all Frenchwomen of the time, 
liked dwelling upon the projiliecy that France 
was to be saved by a girl. Wc may here trace 
the first germs of the future belief in supernatural 
eomniuiiieations and in her own destiny which 
jiflcrwards so strongly iu!liu‘:ioed Joan. She 
pondered on these things, and in tlie long, lonely 
days, when she kept sheep for her father, she had 
plenty of leisure to brood ove^thcin. 

Joan’s GiitrjiooD. 

As Jo.an grew out of childhood, her devotional 
feeling increased, ^he attended matins and 
vespers constantly, and often prayed ^ctweeu 
the hours of service, both in ehurch and in the 
fields. She was a serious girl, fond of reviu'ic 
and solitude, but she could play mciTily with lier 
yoiftig companions at times. Two girls of th-. 
village, If.iuvictte and (luiUomette, were great 
friemls of Iiers, and slie dearly loved little 
l^Iengeite, a child much younger than herself. 
Hhc gave the lioll-ringer little cakes lo make him 
more regular in ringing the church bells for 
service. Everyone loved lier for her gentleness 
and good-nature, yiic was kind to children and 
old people. The cure of tlie village said he “had 
never known sf) beautiful a soul.” Her chief 
delig it was in the painted glass windows of the 
old church. She would remain for hours gazing 
at them and at the image of the Virgin and 
Child. She would gather flowers in the fields and 
make garlands for them. She loved to pray foi* 
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Fitince and for the “ gentle Dauphin,” as she 
always called the uncrowned son of Charles VI. 

She grew a tall girl, with a beautiful face and 
a fine figure, which her free open-air life had 
developed to perfection. She could not WTitc 
nor read, but could ride a horse, and, as she said 
at her trial, long after those peaceful days at 
Domremi, “ she would yield to no woman in the 
province in spinning or sewing.” 
f When Jeanne was thirteen, she was running 
^e day in a field with Hauviette and (luillcmettc 
5tid other girls of the village, when suddenly she 
‘was impelled forward with such speed that she 
left her young companions far behind. Wlien 
fit last she stopped, out of breath, she heard a 
voice say, in a tone of command, “Return to 
your mother.” This was the first time she heard 
die voices which came to her so frequently in 
after days. After this they were seldom stern, 
liat very soft and sweet (numlt helLc^ ct douce). 
When that day she was standing in the garden 
of the cottage, a soft voice said to her, “ Jciinne 
la Pucellc, child of God, be wise and good, put 
your trust in God, for you must go into France.” 
At that time only the provinces which formed 
lliG crown domain \vere called France. 

From that moment Joan felt herself to be set 
apart for apcculiar destiny. She dedicated herself 

the service of God. She saw radiant visions 
of St. Michael, St. Catherine, and St. Maigarct; 
and again and again the voices came to licr, 
'loinfing out what |ho was to do. She loved 
iliesc voices, and began to “sit loose” to home 
I’os, and to things of the earth only. Gentle and 
docile as ever, slie yet lived in a state of exalta- 
tion and religious fervour. Slio spent li ours in 
the church on her knees, praying for France and 
'onging aggiin to see the delightful visions, and 
he; IT the voices. More than ever she loved the 
Iciutiful old church. 

Just at this time the province of Champ.agno 
was overrun by the llurgundians, who took 
Douiremi and sot fire to t lie ehundi. Tlio vill.'igers 
Ibad to ily, taking w'ith them the few portable 
.possessions they co\dd seize in the hurry of the 
moment. 

The D’Arc family sought shelter for a fortnight 
in a small inn atNcufchatcaii. I’crhaps nothing 
<^ould have occurred hetter calculated to shako 
•loan from her dreams and to make of the gentle 
?irl a wide-awake, indignant woman. She loved 
her village and her home, and of her church she 
reverenced every stone. The enemies of her 
“gentle Daufjhin” had birnied it down, had 
TOttered her friends, and desolated the village, 
pbe felt moved with a righteous WTath against 


the sacrilegious Burgundians who had sided with 
the English against the lawful heir to the 
throne, 

Joan was now sixteen. For three years slie 
had brooded over the voiei-S and the visions, 
feeling each year more sure that rrovidence had 
chosen her to be the woman •Nvho should save 
France. 8hc had told no one of those things, 
not even her father and mother, but one day, out 
of the fulness of tlic heart the mouth sj>ake, and 
a neighbour gathered from her that it was her 
intention to go into France. The neighbour told 
Joan’s father, .and he, though he knew Joan to 
be a pure anti a good girl, said that rather than 
sec her go aw'ay with the garrison at Vaucouleurs 
he would throw her into the river and drown her 
with his own hands. Some girls of Domremi had 
followed the garrison ; .and the good man, not con- 
ceivingof ihemisdion his daughter believed herself 
chargetl with, coiikl imagine no other reason for 
her wishing to leave her home. In his fear, he 
tried to make her marry a young man who loved 
her, and who said she h.afl promised to marry 
him ; but Joan, who had sworn herself to celibacy 
wlien first she hoard the voices, denied this, and 
before the hisho]), whercui)Oii the young man gave 
up his claim. 

After this the voice.s bade her go to Vau- 
coulcnrs ; and when slic asked her father’s leave 
to visit her mother’s brother, who lived there, he 
gave it. Arrived at her uncle’s, she told him of 
wliat she deemed her mission, and lie at once set 
down his liandsomc young niece as mad — just as 
any uncle of the present day might do. He told 
her not to talk nonsense ; but she persisted in 
telling him the whole story, and with such evident 
Ixjlie.f ill the, truth of what she said, that eventually 
she convinced him, and h(3 jjromiscd to speak to 
the Governor o£ Vaucoulours, a Royalist, called 
Baudricourt. Her voices had told Joan that 
Bamlricourt would not heed lior the first time, 
nor the second, th.at she asked, but that on the 
third appeal he would give her an escort to the 
Daupliin. For a long time Baud ri court, treated 
her as a madwoman ; but Joan, full of her mission, 
I talked of it to every one, until at last the report 
about her swelled to such dimensions tliat Baud- 
rurourt was afraid if tlio Dauphin should hear 
of it, he might blame him for not having sent 
the Maid to him that he might judge for himself 
as to licr pr»itcnsions. First, however, he had 
lier put to tlio test as a sorceress. T’ue cur6 
present-ed to her a sacred garment, and instead 
of turning away from it as a sorceress must have 
done, she fell on her knees ; and, kneeling, ap- 
proached it. After this, Baudrioouit wrote to 
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the Dauphin about her, but that indolent Prince 
took no notice. Jeanne became desperate, and 
at last by force of will and energy of character, 
won two influential gentlemen to believe in her. 
Bertrand de Polongi and John de Metz both 
swore that they would conduct her to the King- 
The people of Vaucouleurs voluntarily undertook 
the cost of her outfit. Her uncle and a friend of 
his bought her a horse. Her long hair was cut 
ofiE, and man’s attire purchased for her, and in the 
spring of 1429, she set out on her ioumey, full of 
hope, joy, and courage, delighted at last to see 
the w'ay opening before her to her great task. 
Many of the inhabitants of Vaucouleurs wept as 
she rode from the city ;but she said, “ Do not pity 
me. It was for this undertaking 1 was born.” 

The State of France. 

We must leave Joan on her way to the 
Dauphin, while we glance as briefly as possible 
.•at the condition of France, when the Maid was 
•sent by her “ voices ” to rescue that unhappy 
country. Henry V. of England had been so 
■victorious in France that, assisted by the 
imbecility of the reigning monarch of that 
country, Charles VI., he found no difficulty in 
making a league with the Duke of Burgundy, 
and the extraordinary Treaty of Troyes was 
entered into. By this it was arranged that 
Henry should marry the Princess Catherine, 
daughter of Charles VI., and th^t during tlic life 
.of the latter king, Henry should act for him as 
regent, Charles being imbecile. The treaty pro- 
•vided that on the death of Charles, Henry V. of 
England shouhl succeed to the throne of France, 
and liLs heirs after him, to the exclusion of the 
Dauphin, the natural heir. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy was to ally his army with tliose of Henry 
V. and of Charles VI., in order to overcome the 
adherents of the Dauphin, who was pronounced 
an enemy to the state, and the concluding clause 
of the treaty provided that no peace should be 
concluded with the lawful heir to the throne 
without the consent of the contracting partitis. 

Such a treaty as this, drawn up and concluded 
upon the very soil of France, makes one wonder 
at the anomalous position of the lieir to the 
throne, and at the universal enmity tljat was felt 
towards him by the other Powcis. Henry’s 
share in this is easily explained by his desire to 
secure the throne of France for himself and his 
heirs. As to Charles VI.. he was itu apablc, 
owing to liis mental deficiency, of even knondng 
what he was doing when he •signed sutOi a treaty 
against his own sou. His wife. Isabella of 
Bavaria, was a wicked and unscrupulous woman, 


who had taken advantage of her husband’s 
weakness to secure large sums of the puyic 
money for herself. The Constable of France, the 
Comte d’Armagnac, had, with the consent of the 
Dauphin, seized this money, and Isabella never 
forgave her son his share in the transaction. She 
hated him; and he, then only sixteen, revenged 
himself by pouring into his fatlier’s ears an 
account of her misconduct with Bois-Bourbon, a 
gentleman of her household. Whether there 
were any truth in this or not, Charles VI. had 
Bois-Bourbon tied in a sack and thrown into the 
Seine. He sent the Queen to prison at Tours. It 
m.ay Ijo imagined that the conduct of the 
Dauphin in the matter in no way lessened the 
bitterness with which his mother regarded him. 
The Duke of Burgundy managed to extricate her 
from her prison; and w'hcn this powerful poten- 
tate entered into an alliance with Henry, Isabella 
was only too glad to throw lier influence into a 
plot that w'ould, if successful, exclude her son 
from the throne. 

As to the Duke of Burgundy, he hated tlic 
Dauphin because of the murder of his father, 
Duke Jean-sans-Peur, w'ho had been assassinated 
in the presence of the Dauphin. The reigning 
Duke burned to avenge his father upon the 
natural heir to the throne of France, and wil- 
lingly allied hirnselfi with Henry V, of England 
for that purpose. 

The vices and criine.s of Isabella had made her 
so notorious throughout j^^rance that it was 
commonly believed that she was the person 
referred to in the prophecy of Merlin, which 
said that France was to be ruined by a woman. 
The first part of the prophecy thus fulfilled, It 
was natural that a superstitious people should be 
looking abroad for the “ virgin ” through wffiom, 
said the same prophecy, France W'as to be saved, 
and the reception of J»xiii by the masses may 
therefore in a great measure be attributed to 
I.sabclla herself. 

Henry V. of England, having married the' 
Princess Catherine, followed up his victories on 
French soil, and after taking several cities, 
entered Paris in triumph, in his capacity as 
Regent, side by side w ith the King of France. 
After this Henry again pursued his victories 
over the Dauphin’s army, and drove him beyond 
the Loire. The Dauphin w’as indolent, vain, and 
led by favourites. He w'as easily discouraged, 
an(’ after these reverses, retired into Auvergne. 

In the same year an hei*’ was born to Hciny 
V., ami nine months aftoi Henry* himself died, 
in the very zenith of his power. The historian 
Holingshed records a remarkable utterance^ 
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made by him upon his death-bed: ** Henry, bom 
at Monmouth, was destined to reign briefly, and 
conquer largely; but Henry, born at Windsor 
(his son), will reign long and lose all,” — a 
prophecy that was fulfilled to the letter. Henry 
died in 1422; and six weeks later the unfortunate 
King Charles VI. followed him to the grave. 

Charles, the Dauphin, was now twenty years 
old. The infant King of England, Henry VI., 
was not yet a year old, and for him the Duke 
of Bedford act^ as llcgent in Franco, and the 
Duke of Gloucester in England. Both these 
Dukes were his uncles, being brothers of the late 
Henry V. 

The Duke of Bedford was an able and clever 
politician. He was determined to secure the 
crown of France for his infant nephew, and the 
indolent Dauphin was no match for him, nor for 
the bold Burgundy. Bedford’s army was that 
which had won the famous battle of Agincourt, 
and the prestige of this splendid victory kept up 
their belief in themselves and overawed the 
French. The possessions of England in France 
at this crisis were as follows : — The whole of 
Gascony, Normand}’’, Artois, Flanders, Cham- 
pagne, Picardy, and the city of Paris. Besides 
these won by right of con<piest, there was 
Ouienne, which came to TCngland as a marriage 
jwrtion with the wife of Henry IT. 

The Dauphin wife crownctl at Poitiers, and 
was thenceforth styled King of France by his 
adherents; and after this coronation the serious 
strife between Bedford and himself began, Bc<l- 
ford having warily conciliated the powerful 
Burgundy, ano secured his adherence by marry- 
ing his ststcr, the beautiful Anne. In this dis- 
tracted state of the country, it may be imagined 
that the condition of the peasantry w;us most 
deplorable. Accounts of their sufferings had 
reached Joan in quiet Domrerai, and made her 
heartache for her country. 

For six ye.'irs after the death of Charles VI., 
war continued to rage. The English were 
almost continually victorious, and eventually, in i 
October 1448, laid siege to the laige and im- 
portant town of Orleans, the key to tlic south of 
Prance. With stupendous walls and towers, a 
dense population, and a noble old cathedral, it 
Was a magnificent city; and the English, en- 
couraged by their successes, determi.*ed to 
possess it. The citizens rightly regarded it as 
the last bulwark of the monarchy of France, and 
they determined to make every effort cud every 
^rifice in order to repulse the English, Loyalists 
^clt that here was indeed the crisis in the 
pestiny of Charles the Dauphin, au l the eyes of all 


France and England were fixed on the straggle 
going on in and around the noble city. The siege 
was prolonged through the winter, and the inhabi- 
tants, hoping for help from the King which never 
came, and irritated by disappointment, at last 
offered to surrender the city to the Duke of 
Burgundy. He, however, knew that Bedford 
would never agree to his accepting such an offer; 
and the Orleanists, receiving no reply to their 
overtures, sank into a state of despondency. 
Twenty thousand English were encamped round 
Orleans. Charles, too, became despondent, and 
thought the misery of the people was owing to 
him. He began to doubt if ho were the true heir 
to the throne, and thought himsi^r under the 
curse of God. He had serious thoughts of giving 
up all claim to the throne, and of leaving France. 

Such was the position of affairs and the con- 
dition of France w-hen Joan of Arc was on her 
journey from Vaucouleurs to the Dauphin. 

Joan’s Journey to the Dauphin. 

The journey from Vaucouleurs to Ghinon 
where the court of Charles the Dauphin was, 
was long and full of dangers. The country was 
for the most part in the hands of the English, 
but Joan’s courage never failed, and her firmness 
and resolution inspired those who were with her. 
She was full of ‘confidence, and delighted, after 
wt‘..ary months of waiting, to be at last on her 
way to do something towards her enterprise. 
She had chang(‘d in some respects from the gentle, 
timid Joan of Dornromi, shy of strangers and 
retiring in manner. Her voice, soft and sweet 
as it w'as, and always remained, hsid an imperious 
ring in it, and took a deeper tone. Her manner 
wa.s full of authority, and her mode of speech 
was often imperative and full of command. She 
felt herself to Ikj no longer Joan the shepherd 
girl, but Joan the envoy of God, to redeem France 
from her invader and the horrors of war. Her 
devotional feeling was, however, all unchanged. 
In whatever town or village they halted, Joan 
attended the church, and induced her men-at- 
arms to do so too, to offer up thanks for their 
safety and prayers for France. Her influence 
over these men w.as wonderful, as it afterwards 
was over the men of the army of France. Abrupt 
as her manner was, there was a gentleness and 
sweetness of nature about her that won its 
wniy to the hearts of men, and her courage and 
endurance, w'onderful in a woman, were not 
without their charms to men who knew how to 
appreciate such qualities. 

diaries was at (Jliinon with his wife, Maria of 
Anjou, 1 son, who aftcrwai’ds became Louis 
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XI., and his wife’s mother, Yolandc, Queen of 
Sicily, always his firm and judicious friend and 
adviser. La Trdmcuille, the favourite of Charles, 
was a man who thought only of his own interests. 
Charles was too weak and indolent to resist his 
counsels, and many of the sad and cruel mistakes 
made by the Dauphin may be attributed to the 
evil influence of this bad man. The character of 
Charles reminds the student of history of that of 
the Stuarts, weak, unstable, indolent, forgetful of 
benefits, and ungrateful. In addition to these 
bad qualities, Charles VII. wiw heartless and a 
libertine. His was one of those characters to 
which prosperity seems necessary to bring out 
the best traits. When he beo.ame acknowledged 
King of Franco, he wonderfully improved, only 
to feel the more acutely the ingratitude and bad 
behaviour of his son, Louis the Dauphin. When 
Joan arrived at Cliinon, La Ti<^imonillc and the 
Archbishop of Ulioims, who had become wealthy 
during the weak, lax rule of Charles, did their 
best to prevent her gaining access to him; but 
Yolandc persuaded him to see her. lint even 
with the order for her to pass in the King’s own 
writing, Joan found the usual delays, wliich so 
fretted her active, energetic spirit. Several days 
passed before she saw the King, whoso ijidolence 
and hesitation lost him many good things. At 
length the Maid was conductcd*into his presence 
by the Count de Vcndonic. Chcarles fcliouglit to 
put her to the test by dressing very plainly and 
standing back among his nobles, and gave orders 
that no one should point him out to her. Joan, 
however, singled him out dirccjtly, threw herself 
on the ground, and embraced his knees. ‘‘ There 
stands the King,” said Charles, still further to try 
her, 2^ointing to a richly dressed young noble 
who stood near. 

“ In the name of God, it is you and no other, 
most gentle Dauphin. I am Jeanne the Maid, 
and am sent by God to regain for you the king- 
dom which is yours, and to niak«! war on these 
English. Why do you not believe me ? I tell 
you truth, that God has pity on you and on your 
people. St. Louis and St. Charlemagne are on 
their knees before Him, praying for you.” 

When Joan was asked how she had recognised 
the King, she said her voices had pointed him out 
to her. 

Charles raised her from her knees and spoke 
graciously to her. He led her aside and asked 
her for some sign whereby lie could be assured of 
the truth of her mission; wlierouj^on she told him 
of something known only to Cod and himself. 
Clmrlcs, in his despondency, pcwiif- how every- 
thing went u'/ai . 'jf bWn, and not recognizing 


that it was his own indolence and vacillation 
that caused the greater number of his reverses, 
bad been at last led to imagine that he could 
not be the true heir to Prance. The vices of his 
mother gave only too much countenance to such 
a supposition, and her strong opposition to his 
succcc<ling to the throne furthered the idea. He 
had prayed to God to send him some sign that 
he was the lawful son of Charles and the rightfu? 
heir to the crown. When he asked Joan for a sign 
she said to him : “ I tell you from God that 
you are the true heir to the crowm of France and 
the son of the King.” Immediately a wronderful 
cljangc came over Charles. The despondent look 
of misery that had hung over him for months 
disappeared, and a bright smile lighted up his 
face. The handsome young King looked as he 
ought always to have looked, — energetic, eager, 
awl full of life. Alan Chartier said of him, “ One 
would say that the King had been visited at 
this moment by the Holy Spirit.” He told the 
assembled court that he believed in Joan, ordered 
Ihc imlace to be always opened to her, and desired 
that she should be honourably treated and 
cared for. 

Joan would never tell anyoiio wbat she had 
said to the King. During her trial, her judges 
pressed her hardly upon this point, but her 
rcj^ly was always, “ Pass over that.” She held 
it sacred, as she did everything that related to 
her King. It was only afttir her death that her 
confessor related the farts, and — things revealed 
in confession being held by the Roman Church 
to be saered and inviolate — he would probably 
never have done so, had it not been in vindica- 
tion of her charaotcr at the second trial, which 
took place twenty- five years after her death. 

While at court, Joan gained the affectionate 
admiratio i of the two queens, and of all who 
observed her gentleness, humility, and devout- 
ness of bearing. She was delighted at having 
gained so great a step as to induce the King to 
believe in her mission, and was bright, merry, 
and good-natured to those about her. The 
knights were delighted with her management of 
her horse and the way in which she wielded the 
lance. 

The priests still suspected her of sorcery, and 
Charles, to satisfy them, sent Jocin to Poitiers to 
be examined by several theological doctors of 
the University of Paris assembl(^ there. There 
she was lodged at the hohse of a citizen named 
Jean Rabatcau, whose wife soon came to love 
Joan. All good women loved her, no unwprthj 
proof of the purity of her nature and the sweet- 
ness of her disposition. The commissioners 
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amined this peasant girl, who could neither read 
nor write, for two long hours. They asked parti- 
culars of her birth and childhood, of her parent- 
age and her surroundings in her native vilhoge. 
Her replies were dictated by a native shrewdness 
and an instinctive avoidance of dangerous topics. 

“ In what language do your voicesspeak to you ? ** 
asked one of the doctors who spoke with a broad 
provincial accent. “ In a better than yours,” said 
Joan, — an answer that caused a good many covert 
smiles in the assembly. They wanted a sign; 
but Joan said she would give them a sign at 
Orleans. “ Give me men-at-arms,” she said, “ I 
will go and will raise the siege, in the name of 
God, and will conduct the Dauphin to be 
crowned at liheims.” (The Dauphin had al- 
ready been crowned at Poitiers, but the anointing 
of the holy oil preserved at Rheims was d( amed 
so essential to the making of a king tliat no 
French sovereign was considered to be really so 
until his consecration in that city.) “ He shall 
be restored,” continued Joan, “ and Paris shall 
be his after his coronation, and the Duke of 
Orleans shall be released from his captivity in 
England.” After a second examination, the 
Bishop of Castres pronounced that the Maid had 
certainly been sent by God, that they had found 
her to be a humble virgin, pious, honest, and 
simple, and that she should be taken to Orleans in 
fui'thcrancc of her mission. Even the Archbishop 
of liheims agreed ^ this declaration. 

Some ladies who visited her at I’oi tiers, and 
who were .struck by the anomaly of the gentle- 
ness and n!tMle.sty of her manner and her 
masculine attire, asked her why she did nob 
wear women’s clothes, fethe replied that .she had 
to servc*tlie gentle Dauphin,” and could do so 
best in man’s attire. Long afterwards she said 
her voices had desired her to wear it. 

After the examination, Joan returned to 
Chinon, where (Ibarlesgave her splendid lodging 
ond horses, and ordered a haudsome suit of 
armour to bo made for her. 

Joan at Orleans. 

After a long delay, Charles and his Council 
agreed to send Joan to Orleans in command of a 
convoy which was to lake provisions to the in- 
habitants. When she was offered a sword, she 
said tliat her voices had told her where to find a 
sword, at the back of a shrine to her favourite 
St. Catherine, at the church of Fierbwis. It wjxs 
found whei^ she dincctcd, and she took jxissea- 
Bion of it. Her banner was pre^iarod tinder her 
own directions. It was of white silk, embroid- 
ered: with gold fleurs-de-lis, and displayed a 


figure of the Saviour seated on a throne, witJi 
a globe in His hands. An angel held a fleur-de- 
lis, which the Saviour seemed to be blessing. 
Above were the words that Joan assumed for 
her motto, “ Jhesus Maria.” On the other side 
of the banner was a figure of the Virgin. 

On the 25th of April, 1129, when she was in 
her eighteenth year, Joan arrived at Blois to 
join the convoy which she was to command. 
From here she sent the following letter by her 
herald to the Earl of Suffolk, who commanded 
the English before Orleans : — 

“ King of England 1 Be just before God to 
the blood-royal of France. Surrender to the 
Maid the keys of all the good towns you have 
taken by violence.” The English commander 
natui-ally laughed at this bold language ; but the 
soldiery had heard so much of her, that they 
had set her down at once as a witch, and were 
terrified when they heard that she was coming 
to Orleans. The Orlcanists, on their side, were 
immensely elated, and thus, before Joan had 
even left Blois, the fame of her had gone abroad, 
and had already benefited the King’s cause. 

On the road to Orleans, Joan advised that the 
line of march should be along the north side of 
tlie river, so that on reaching Orleans it would 
not be necessary to cross it. The captains, how- 
ever, deceived her, and while pretending to 
carry out her , commands, marched along the 
soulli bank. When Joan discovered this, she 
was very angry, especially when it was found 
that the boats Duiiois had brought out could 
only, when laden, land two lc.'igues east of the 
city. There was every sign of a coming storm, 
Tlie leaders wished to delay, but Joan would not 
hear of it ; and when tlie boats were laden, the 
wind suddenly changed and became favourable. 
The superstitious ascribc<l this cliange to her 
supernatural powers, and the belief in her became 
stronger than ever. 

The English offcral no obstacle, and the pro- 
visions were safely landed in Orleans. Joan 
cuteretl Orleans that night, in the midst of a 
terrible storm of wind, rain, thunder and light- 
ning, and received an enthusiastic welcome from 
all within its walls. She rode straight to the 
catliLMlral on her tucam-coloured charger, and 
entered, the troops following, with as many of 
the citizens as could cuter, and a Te Dmm was 
sung for thankfulness that the supplies had 
saf(dy reached the hungry inhaUtantsof Orleans. 
“ Tlie people could not feast their eyes enough 
oil the sight of her,” says an old chronicler. 
They followed her in crowds. Joan’s hxiging 
w;*;. at the house of Jean Boucher, and his RttU) 
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daughter shared her room. Joan knew that her 
enemies were watching for an opportunity of 
maligning her, and she was careful to guard her 
reputation in every way. She united the wisdom 
of the serpent to the gentleness of the dove. 
On the 4th of May, she was resting in her room, 
and while she slept, some of the Orleanists made 
a sally and attacked one of the English forts. 
Joan suddenly sprang from her slumber, and 
crying that “ her voices were calling her,” had 
herself hastily armed, mounted her horse and 
galloped oft, her horse’s feet striking fire from 
the stones. She made her way to the point of 
combat, and for many hours the battle raged, — 
her first combat. The English at length were 
driven back. Joan led her division, and suc- 
ceeded in storming the fort. Only those who 
took shelter in the church wore saved, and these 
by Joan's intercession. Seven hundred English 
perished within the fort alone, and the earth 
before it was strewn with dead. 

The fighting over, Joan the heroine was gone ; 
and Joan, pure woman, w'as weeping over the 
wounded and slain, and succouring tho.se who 
were not past help. 

On the 6th, Joan and Dunois took the fort of 
St. Augustine from the English by assault, 
and put the garrison to the sword. I5ut one 
important fort now remained in possession of 
the English, Lcs Tournellcs, and Joan wished 
to attr'.ck at once ; but the captains thought 
this too rash an uuderUking. Tliey held a 
council and excluded Joan, and determined 
not to attack the fort, Joan rose early and 
armed, and notwithstanding all the obstacles 
that the French leaders — Dunois, La Hire and 
Gaucourt — had placed in her way, she led her 
men to the attack. I^es Touraelles was defended 
by three of the greatest of the English com- 
manders — Suffolk, Talbot, and Gladsdalc. Joan 
was in great danger, and the three French cap- 
tains, hearing of wliat she had done, came to 
her assistance with tlieir men. Fi om six in the 
morning the battle raged all day, and at noon, 
Joan, seeing that the French were discouraged, 
being constantly driven back by the English, 
jumped into the fosse, and setting a scaling- 
ladder against the wall, was about to climb 
when an arrow pierced her between the neck 
and shoulder. Poor Joan cried with pain and 
fear, like any simple ghl, but she imlled out tlie 
arrow with her own hand, and had the wound 
dressed with oil. The English were heartened, 
and the French disheartened, by seeing the 
Maid fall ; and when she returned, the captains 
tpld ber they meant to retire, ,n. ’ renew the 


attack the next day ; but she entreated them to 
persist, and they, partly out of admiration for 
her courage in returning to the fight in spite of 
her wound, agreed to persevere. While the men 
ate and drank and rested awhile, Joan retired to 
a neighbouring vineyard to pray. When she 
returned, she said to a gentleman who stood 
near her : “ Watch when my banner touches the 
fort and a few minutes after the wind blew it 
against the wall. ‘‘It touches, Joan,” he said; 
whcreujxDn Joan cried out to the troops : “ Go in 
now, all is ours.” The French renewed the 
attack with ardour, and the English, daunted by 
the sight of the Maid, who, they had hoped, was 
seriously wounded, no longer offered the deter- 
mined resistance of the morning. By evening 
Les Toumclles, the last stronghold of the English 
before Orleans, was taken, and Joan re-entered 
the city in triumph, all the bells ringing out 
joyous peals, and the inhabitants rushing out to 
gaze uj)on the glorious girl who had worked 
such wonders for them. The next day the 
English retreated, and thus, in one week from 
the date of her entering the city, Joan had 
raised the siege and given the English the first 
serious repulse they had met for years. Here 
was a “sign” indeed, enough to convince the 
most sceptical that the Maid was to do a great 
work for France. The siege was raised on 
Sunday the Oth of May, 1421, and the inhabit- 
ants cclcbmted high mass iij^the cathedral with 
Joan, ami followed her about from church to 
church, in joy and thajikfulness tor their great 
deliverance. 

The Coronation at Rheims. 

On the Monday following her great^ victory, 
Joan, though still suffering from her wound, left 
Orleans to go to Charles at Loches. She knew 
that her work was but begun ; and with the im- 
patience of all noble minds who sec a great task 
before them, she longed to be at work again. 
Charles met her at Tours. Her journey had been 
an ovation. All France rang with the name of 
the “ Maid of Orleans.” The King, as well he 
might, received her with all honour, as though 
she had been a queen. He offered her nobility, 
and desired her to take the royal lilies of France 
for her arms, with a crown and a drawn sword. 
Joan was too intent on her purpose to pay much at- 
tentioTi to these offers. She entreated the King 
to come with her at once to Rheims, there to be 
crowned with the sacred oii, “ I (uLh only serve 
you for one year,” she said. “ Let me serve you 
while 1 can.” But Charles, knowing that Rheims 
was in the hands of the English, and that the 
792 
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way there was infested by their men-at-arms, 
listened more readily to the counsels of La 
Tremouille and others, who advised him to wait 
until the English should be banished beyond the 
Loire. In vain Joan prayed him to trust to her. 
She even told him that her voices had said to 
her, ** FUle J)6f m, m, va ! Je serai a ton aide; 
f«j/” “Daughter of God, go, go, go 1 I will 
be thy help ; go I ’* She would have convinced 
Charles, only for his evil advisers. As it was, 
she persuaded him to raise an expedition to drive 
the English beyond the Loire. He promised 
that when the way was thus made safe for him, 
he would go to llhcims. Could Joan fail to feel 
contempt for this unmanly king, who loved his 
ease and feared his enemies 7 She seemed still 
to hold him in reverence as her king, the ap- 
pointed of God to rule over her countiy, and she 
never for an instant relaxed her efforts to place 
him firmly upon the throne of France. 

The Duke d’AleiiQon, just released from being 
imprisoned by the English, was given command 
of the army raised ; but Charles bade him follow 
the advice of the Maid in everything he under- 
took. The town of Jargeau, strongly fortified 
and defended by the Earl of Suffolk, was taken 
by the army, and the Earl of Suffolk taken 
prisoner. After this, Joan re-cntcrcd Orleans, 
where the enthusiasm of her welcome may easily 
be imagined. Other victories followed that of 
Jargeau, notably tlpat of Patay, and Joan thought 
that now surely the King would go to Rheinis to 
be crowned ; but after much wcjik hesitation and 
even illdiumour, the King said that the other 
Loire fortresses held by the enemy should first 
be taken. When Joan was informed of this 
cowardly decision, she burst into tears of dis- 
apiwintment and anger, and left the court, 
taking up her quarters in the cam]). The brave 
fellows who had fought so hard for the miserable, 
half-crowned King, under the glorious banner of 
the Maid, could readily sympathize with her, and 
such murmurs were raised against the inaction of 
the King, that he and his counsellors were obliged 
to yield ; and on the 29th of June, 1429, to Joan’s 
great joy, Charles and an army of 12,000 men 
Bet out for Bheims. The town of Auxerre refused 
to surrender to the King, but supplied the army 
with provisions, on handsome payment. At 
Troyes, the King remained five days before the 
gates, expecting the town to sun’cnder ; .»nd find- 
ing it did not do so, was meditating returning 
southward tfgain. Joan dissuaded him, and pro- 
mised that in three days Troyes should be his. 
She at once prepared for an assault, and g.ave 
yet tothcr proofs of he;- marvellous aptitude for 


the science of war. Her generalship had before 
now amazed the most experienced leaders. When 
asked how' she knew so well what to do, she 
said that her voices told her. On this occasion, 
Joan is said to have directed the men “better 
than two of the best captains could have 
done.” 

The inhabitants of Troyes, seeing the prepara- 
tions made, and bethinking them of Joan’s in- 
variable success in her undertakings, resolved to 
surrender ; and on Charles promising to lot the 
garrison depart with all their goods, they opened 
the gates, and the King entered in state on the 
Sunday. The next town of importance was 
Chkloiis, which welcomed the King; and here 
Joan, to her delight, met some friends from 
Domremi. She spent some happy hours with 
them, asking about her old friends. They were 
surprised at the simplic^ity of her manner, now 
that she was the most famous woman in Europe. 
One of them asked if her great destiny did not 
sometimes frighten her. “1 fear nothing but 
treachery,” slio replied. 

A few days later, the army reached Rheims, 
which suiTcndered to the King; and on the 
16th of .fuly, Charles entered the city with all 
state and ceremony. 

On the following Sunday the King was crowned 
and anointed with the holy oil. The spectacle 
wfis an iini>osiiig one, and as Joan looked on 
from her place of honour near the King, it may 
V)C imagined that her heart overflowed with joy 
and gratitude. She saw her beloved monarch 
crowned llirough her efforts ; and when the cere- 
mony was eonelmled, she tlinnv herself at his 
feet, her eyes streaming with tc.ars, and for the 
first time she addressed him as king.” “ Gentle 
King,” she said. “ now is fulfilled the pleasure of 
God, whose will it was that you Should come to 
Rheims to receive your worthy coronation, show- 
ing that you are the true king, to whom the 
kingdom should belong.” 

Joan's father was pi’esent at the coronation, 
and was treated with great honour by the ^leople 
of Rheims. Tlie town paid his expenses, and 
gave him a horse whereon to perCorni the return 
journey to Domremi. One of Joan’s brothers 
had fought with her during the cam^)aign of the 
Loire. 11c afterwards assumed the title of 
nobility given to Joan and her family, and called 
himself Du Lis. I’he King asked the Maid what 
boun he could give her in return for her services, 
iiiKl slie replied that she woukl like best that her 
native village should for ever he free from taxa- 
tion for her sake. For three hundred years there 
appeared in the books of the Collector of Taxef, 
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opposite the name of Domremi, the simple words : 
Nothing, for the Maid’s sake.” 

Joan had now accomplished her purpose, and 
touched the zenith of her glory. The fame of 
her spread from France into other lands. Crowds 
followed her wherever she went. Knights as- 
sumed her device on their banners. Medals were 
struck, and statues made, all bearing the name 
of Jeanne. All vied with each other in doing 
her honour. 

The Glory Fades. 

Authorities differ as to whether Joan, after the 
the coronation of Charles VII., wished to retire 
to her hiunble home, and the quiet, uneventful 
life of a peasant girl. When she had explained 
her ** mission,” months before, she had said-nothing 
of what lay beyond the coronation. It appeared 
as Uiough her task should be ended here. Per- 
haps Joan felt it ended, but with a very natuml 
feeling shmnk from the thought of the colourless, 
erentless days at Domremi, after these months of 
active, stirring life. Her spirit may have been 
at war within her, or she may, on the contrary, 
have felt it her. duty to give her utmost services 
to the King, in expelling the English from Fi-anee. 
However this may be, a change came over Joan. 
She was no longer bright and happy. She wept 
often, and at mass sobbed and cried. She never 
again was the merry Joan, who iiyidc tlioac about 
hex smile at her .sallies of fun. Did she feel that 
•he was disobeying the saints, in wliom she so 
firmly believed ? 

Joan’s depression may be accounted for by the 
fact that her king had disappointed her. He 
would not trust her, after all she had done for him. 
He turned from her advice to tliosc who coun- 
selled him as they knew he would like ; who 
took advantage of his weak indolence to giiin 
their private ends. 

Could we believe that Joan was really in- 
spired, and that the voices and the visions were 
Hot tlie result of the strong imagination of an 
em«.>tional and passionate nature, w’c should bo 
inclined to assert that, after Khciins, the inspira- 
tion abandoned b(3r. From this point in her 
story the glory fades. Joan achieved no more 
splendid victories; but this might have been 
owing in great measure to the if resolution of the 
King, who thwarted all her >)est plans, as we 
shall see in following the .-Jory. 

Joan befoui': Paris. 

Now that the King was crowned, Joaif set her- 
self two tar,«kv —the expuj-ioTi'-J the Engl; fn^in 
France, and the deliverance of On i; 'csoi Orle*tu.s 


fix>m his captivity in England. In pursuance of 
the first, she begged the King to press forward to 
Paris, then held by the English, and to trust to 
the loyalty of the French in that city. Else- 
wdierc, many thousands had acknowledged him 
as their lawful king, now that he had been 
crowned at Rheims and anointed with the holy 
oil. Joan was convinced that it needed but a 
bold stroke to secure Paris. Months of treachery 
and hindrance and secret opposition lay before 
her. The blind selfishness of the King and those 
round him were greater enemies to France than 
the English or Burgundians. The King was too 
self-indulgent to listen to Joan’s advice. Charles 
went about, receiving the keys of various towns 
that sent in their submission to the newly 
anointed king, and .as those further south sent 
in offers of adherence, the King left the road to 
Paris, in order to pursue his pleasant and dig- 
nified task of receiving the keys. Arrived near 
the Loire, he could scarcely resist the temptation 
of crossing it and retiring to liis inglorious ease, 
'ilic moment was almost lost for regaining Paris. 
Bedford, discomfited by the coronation of Charles 
and the success of the French arms, was trying 
to patch up a new alliance with tlie Duke of 
Burgundy. II is adhcronce to the English was 
shaken by the French success. Had the attempt 
been made to regain Paris while tliis was the 
state of affairs, it would almost infallibly have 
been successful. Charles, turiied back from his 
purpose of: crossing the Loire by a slight check 
wliich his troops, inarching southward against 
their will, were unable or reluctant to resist, 
approached Paris, hut was induced by La Tr6- 
imanllc to agree to a fifteen days’ truce with 
Burgundy. The delay was fatal. TJie Duke 
promisiid that at the end of the fortnight the 
gates of Paris should open to the King. At the 
expiry of *he time, ho tried to tcmjKirize, and the 
King was willing enough to listen to anything 
that would defer the evil day of taking the field. 
Joan, however, had seen through Burgundy’s de- 
signs from tlie beginning, .and, too impatient to 
delay longer, she said to Alemjon, Fair Duke, 
have ready your men and those of the other 
ca plains, for I must go and see Paris, nearer 
than T liave seen it yet.” Alenf/on, as disgusted 
as Joan with the weakness of the King, was only 
too glad to obey her. On the 23rd, the army left 
Conipiogne, and in three days arrived at Bt. Deiiia. 
Joan longed for the King to join them there, but 
he lingered at Senlis. At. last Ale ii you fetehtxl 
him, and the trootis received him with deligbt. 
“ N<nv,” they said, “ the Maid will get Paris for 
him.” 
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Joan was greatly troubled at this juncture by 
the conduct of her army. While she had led 
them before Rhcims from conquest to conquest, 
her influence had been strong with them. They 
regularly performed their devotions, and not an 
oath or pi*ofane word was to be heard in the 
camp. “By my baton,” was the strongest ex- 
pression Joan allowed. Now, after months of 
inaction, the troops had become demoralized. 
The soldiers relapsed into habits of blasphemy 
and pillage, and shameless women, once banished 
by Joan, came about the camp. At St. Denis, 
one of these came in Joan’s way, and the indig- 
nant Maid struck her with the flat of the sword 
obtained from the shrine of St. (’athcrinc, and 
broke the sacred blade. The troops thought this 
a bad omen, and even the King was annoyed, and 
told her she ought to have taken a thick stick for 
such a use. 

The first attack on Paris was made on the 8th 
of September ; and after hours of desperate fight- 
ing, the captains sounded a retreat, in spite of 
Joan’s entreaties, and even tears. She had been 
wounded, but declared she would not leave the 
side of the fosse till Paris was taken. De Gau- 
court had her removed by force. The next day 
the attack was about to be renewed, when a 
message was received from the King commanding 
the return of the troojw to St. Denis, and ordering 
the Maid to rctu.ti there too. She would not. 
She knew of a bridge over the Seine wliich would 
niford a good point of attack, and she agreed with 
her captains lo renew the assault on the next 
day. Will it be believed that when they arrived 
at the bridge, they found it had been cut down 
by the King’s own command ? ("harles suspecietl 
their intention, and had had the bridge destroyed 
during the night. Henri Martin says : “ All 
comment will fall short of the facts. There is 
not in modern history a crime comparable to 
that of Charles against God and his country ; 
and also nothing is comparable to the greatness 
of Jeanne d’Arc.” 

Charles soon after returned to his life of sloth' 
ful case in the south. Only a disorganized rem- 
nant remained of the army that had been led 
against Paris. As for Joan, she took off her 
armour and hung it up, with the sword she had 
nsod since St, Catherine’s was broken, before the 
image of the Virgin Mary in the chui^ii of St, 
Denis. 

CAPTUBB. 

^ At St. Denis, for the first time, Joan disobeyeil 
“her voices.” They desiied her to remain there, 
hut Aleu^on and othens poinUid out to her that 


her country needed her services all the more for 
the perverseness and selfishness of the King, and 
she once more took arms and joined Charles in 
the south. Often and bitterly did she regret , 
having rejoined the army “against her Lord's 
will.” 

While Charles was before Paris, La Hire was 
conquering tlui English in Normandy. AlcDQcaL, 
seeing that nothing was to be expected from the 
King, wished to join La Hire, and asked Charles 
lo allow the Maid to go with him. For this ho 
went ill ixjrson from his estate in Anjou. But 
the King refused his request, and AlcnQon and 
Joan, comrades in so many victories, bade each 
other adieu never to meet again. 

Shortly after, the garrison of an English for- 
tress on the Loire proving troublesome, D’Albrct, 
a brother-in-law of La 'J’remouille, was sent 
against it, and this trouble approaching him too 
nearly for his comfort, Charles was willing 
enough to send Joan to quell it. She accom- 
panied D’Albret. 

They attacked PieiTC-lc-Monstier, and at the 
first repulse the French fled. Here, as on many 
a previous occasion, Joan saved the day by her 
personal bravery. She remained when all but 
lialf-a-d«»zen had fled. A gentleman rode back 
to h(T, pointing out the risk she ran. She looked 
as if she did not understand him. “There are 
fifty thousand with me, helping me,” she said. 
The flying soldiers heard her, and ran back, 
renewing the attack with ardour; and in an hour 
or two the place was taken. Soon after, the 
army redurned to Bourges from want of funds to 
carry on the com^xiigii, and Joan spent four 
months at court in the inaction that she hated. 
She was sad and uuliappy, but consoled herself 
by visiting Uie poor and giving largely in alms. 
She was “ pricked to the heart till her work wae « 
done,” she s-iid, for she knew “she could not last 
more than a year,” and here were the precious 
months slipping away and nothing being done. 
She prayed to her saints to tell her what to do. 
The voices bad been silent since her disobedience 
at St. Denis. Her conscience was ill at ease. In 
answer to her praycirs no counsel came, only 
again and .again the disquieting assurance, “ Be- 
' fore St. John’s day you will be taken.” Poor 
Joan was to expiate her fault in bitter sufferings. 

Bedford had not been idle during the winter. 
It in unnecessary to enter here into a detailed 
account of his proceedings. Suffice it that he 
had managed to strengthen his hands, and his 
an ’ val was daily expected by the cities that had 
given in their submission to the rightful king. 
Pedford was to bring Henry VI. with him as the 
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King of France. This boy was then (1430) 
eight years old. The people of Kheims were in 
great fear of Bedford, and they wrote to the 
Maid telling her of the peril they were in. She 
replied, reassuring them, and with her whole 
heart she pleaded with the King to be allowed to 
raise an army for the defence of this and other 
loyal cities. The King denied her ; and one 
morning, at the end of March, Joan left Sully, 
where Charles was on a visit to La Tr6mouille, 
and rode oil with a small company, without 
saying farewell to the King, whom she never saw 
again: 

The Duke of Burgundy was successfully 
attacking the fortresses about Compi6gnc; .and the 
English, now again in league with Burgundy, 
were daily expected. Thither went Joan with 
her faithful little comp.auy. She was riding to 
her doom, as she well knew; but Joan’s was one 
of those grand natures in which pliysical and 
moral courage are equally developed. On May 
13th she arrived at Cornpiegne, and was repulsed 
in two encounters with the enemy. Her prestige 
was gone, and she felt it. But for the admiration 
felt by the French soldiers for her personal daring 
and tine qualities, she would have retained no 
influence over them. 

On the 24th of May, Joan led a sortie from 
Compi6gne, leaving a party of ttie besieged to 
defend the bridge and cau8cw,ay. While she was 
fighting, reinforcements of English came to the 
aid of the Burgundians. The French, largely 
outnumbered, retreated towards the city. Joan, 
with her usual self- forgetfulness, rode to the rear 
to cover the retreat of the troops. With her 
faithful friends about her, she charged back often 
thus kc(?ping the foe from harjissing the French? 
Arrived at the drawbridge, the troops safely 
r crossed, some of them in boats; and wlien Jo.an 
and her devoted band turned to cross, they found 
the portcullis lowered and the drawbridge raised 
against them. Sir Guillaume de Flavy, the 
Governor of Cornpiegne, had done this, fearing? 
he said, that the Eiiglisli would rush across the 
bridge into the town. Joan fought bravely, but 
was soon taken ju lsoner. She was known by her 
crimson and gold surcoat. and was dragged off 
her horse from behi rid. No effort fi om C-ompirigne 
was made to save her. Her friends were made 
prisoners, too, and Joan was taken before John of 
Luxembourg, .at Margny, Avhere the English .and 
^JMigundian captains flocked to see her, “more 
joyfalvjhan if they had taken live hundred mcn- 
at-i 

Did duillaume de Flavy betiny nc ? There is 
no evic^ence to show that he did, and we may 


give him the benefit of the doubt. But what 
shall we say of the people of Cornpiegne, who 
saw this brave girl of eighteen, who had come to 
defend their city, made a prisoner before their 
eyes, and yet kept their gates shut against her, 
and made no effort to save her 7 

The bitterness of captivity must have been in- 
tensified indeed by the ingratitude and heartless- 
ncss that met poor Joan on every hand. 

Tub Trial. 

John of Luxembourg, into whose hands Joan 
had fallen, was a vass.al of the powerful Duke of 
Burgundy, whose hatred for Charles, before re- 
ferred to, would naturally extend to one who had 
so powerfully helped him to regain so much of 
his kingdom. The King and others who should 
have been Joan’s friends, knew into what un- 
scrupulous hands she h.atl fallen, and Avhen the 
news of her capt arc reached them, might have 
been expected to rush to her rescue. They 
acted very differently. Charles miulc no sign, 
lie made no offer of ransom. In his heart he 
w’as glad she was taken. He was je.alous of her. 
Ho knew that the p()])ulace thought more, far 
more, of her than they did of him, and his vanity 
— that biding w^bioh is ahviiys most powerful in 
the weakest natures —vv.os wounded, ITc knew 
himself a coward. IS bo was braver than most 
men. He felt small when J‘)an was by. She 
was good juul pure. Her very pi esonoe rebuked 
his vices. He was glad to be rid of her, and 
would not r.aise a finger to save her from her 
enemies. Craven, mean-souled king I One 
turns with loathing and contempt from the con- 
templation of such a character. r 

Where were Alen^oii, La Hire, and Dunois/ 
Did they make no effort to save her ? Wc hear 
of none. Only the people wept for Joan. She 
was prayed for in the churches of the towuft- 
wherc she was known. At Tours a procession of 
barefooted priests entreated Heaven to deliver 
her. 

I’he Duke of Burgundy expected Charles to 
make overtures for the ransom of the Maid. Ho 
knew him too well to expect him to take arms 
for her ; but nothing being he.ard from the King, 
he beg.an to speculate what he should do with his 
girl-prisoner. Bedford had a Te Deum sung in 
the churches of Paris to celebrate her capture ; 
and the next day the Vicar-General of the In- 
quisition of Paris wrote demanding that ** the 
sorceress” should be given into their hands. 
Burgundy took no notice of this, but, as we shall 
see, it was not lost on others. He was waiting 
for offers of ransom from Charles, and for offers 
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of purchase from Bedford. The former never 
^amc, the latter did, speedily enough. Joan was 
taken in May, and before winter came, she was 
sold to the English for ten thousand livres. Bed- 
ford cast about for some means to kill her, with- 
out incurring disgrace and odium, for Joan was 
a prisoner of war and no more. He bethought 
him of the application of the Inquisitors, and 
found ready to his hand the Bishop of Beauvais, 
who had lost his diocese through the intervention 
of Joan. 

He was promised the archbishopric of Rouen 
if he should succeed in getting Joan condemned 
to death. 

While Joan was prisoner at Beaurevoir, before 
she was sold, she won the hearts of the wife of 
John of Luxembourg and his aunt, the Countess 
de Ligny. They treated Joan with much kindness ; 
and knowing what stress her enemies laid upon 
her wearing male attire, they tried to induce her 
to wear women’s clothing, but she would not. 

The time is not come yet,” she said. While 
here she heard that Compi^gne was liard pressed 
and, shortly after, that she had been sold to the 
English. It was too much for her. She seemed 
to lose control of herself, and, in her mad desire 
to escape, she threw herself from the top of the 
tower where she was allowed to take djiily 
exercise. She was found insensible, but uninjured 
after a fall of sixty feet I She was very ill for 
days, not only physically but mentally, for she 
‘"had disobeyed h?r voices,” she said, and “they 
blamed her for it ; ” even while they consoled her 
wth the news that Compiegne should be de- 
livered. On the 2Gth of October, the siege was 
raised, the Comte de Vendome having taken 
three of the forts held by the enemy. 

The University of Baris wished Joan to be 
tried in Paris, but Bedford decided upon Rouen, 
where the Maid was brought in December 1430. 
Two months elapsed before the trial was begun. 
The shame, of Joan’s terrible fate is equally 
divided between France and England. Of the 
iorty assessors who condemned her, all but three 
were French, as were the judge, the recordt^rs, and 
the ushers. The University of Paris and the 
Inquisition sanctioned the procv^cdings. The 
princes, captains and statesmen who paid the 
assessors were English, and so were the guards, 
who never left her day or night, and loaded her 
with insult, filling her ears with blasphemous 
utterances. Well might Joan call the Englisli 
“ goddams,” as she always did. Oaths and curses 
were the most frequent w^orda upon their tongues. 

The trial lastedfour months. As a preliraiiiary 
evei^ inquiry was made as to Joan’s previous 


life. The reports w'ere all in her favour. Tes- 
timony as to her purity, goodness, and piety 
poured in, and was unwelcome indeed to those 
who hated her. Tlic greatest secrecy was observed 
as to the trial. No one was allowed to know 
what was going on. Consequently the historians 
of the period have little to say on the subject ; 
but fortunately the judicial record has been 
preserved intact, and by it and other documents 
learned Frenchmen have been enabled to do 
tardy justice to one of the noblest and best of 
women. 

On the 21st of February, 1431, Joan the Maid, 
then aged nineteen, began her long and weary 
trial by some of the most learned theologians and 
doctors of France. The Bishop of Beauvais was 
president — he who had forbidden her to be 
allowed to attend mass during the last two 
months, — a terrible deprivation to Joan, who 
loved the services of her Church. 

She was examined as to her parentage, child- 
hood, mode of life at Domremi, and to all such 
questions she answered firmly and without 
reserve. When the assessors asked of more . 
sacred things, she sometimes replied, but often 
said : “ Pass that over.” They asked her if she 
“were in the grace of God,” — a subtle question, 
meant to lead her into difficulty. She answered : 

If I am not, may God bring me into it ; if lam, 
may He keep me in it.” “ Was it God who made 
you adopt the dress of a man ? ” ‘‘ All that I 
have done has been by the command of the 
Lord.” They asked if she had lieard the voices 
since her imprisonment. “ I heard them yester- 
day,” she said. “ They told me to answer boldly 
and God would help me.” One of the asscssbrs 
asked if she would return to wom.an’s dress, 
and she answered : “ Give me one, and I will 
wear it, if you will let me go home to my mother j 
otherwise I will not have it.” There was a pro- 
tection in her masculine dress which she could ^ 
not explain to these men. 

*• Within seven years,” said this wonderful 
girl, ‘‘the English sh.all lose a greater pledge than 
before Orleans. Tliey shall lose all France.” 
Asked ho\v she knew this, she said : “ By revela- 
tion, and I am veiy grieved that it is delayed so 
long.” 

The latter part of the trial was heard before 
lawyers, the assessors not being present, though 
tlicy were forbidden to quit Rouen till the con- 
clusion. On the 27th of March the formal accu- 
sation against her was drawn up. In it she Was 
accused of being a sorceress, diviner, false pro- 
phetess, invocator of evil spirits, a magician, a 
di^’turber of the peace, and of scandalously putting 
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on the dress of mar.. The quest ions in tlic rest of 
the examination were founded on these accusa- 
tions. Her judges found that notliiiig said by 
Joan was likely to criminate her, so, on the 9th 
of May, they l)ad recourse to torture, in order to 
make her deny her mission and thus destroy 
men’s belief in her. 'When Joan was told w*hat 
was wanted of her, and with what she was 
threatened, she said: You may tear me limb 
from limb, and send the soul out of my body, but 
I will tell you nothing more ; and if 1 did speak 
differently in the torture, 1 would afterwards tell 
you that you had forced me so to speak. ” I n spi to 
of illness (for she had had a fever in the prison ) 
and the weary strain of the four months’ trial, 
Joan’s spirit was still inisubducd. Her judges, 
whether moved l^y her bravery, or afraid of 
killing her, would not put her to tlie torture that 
day, and when a few days later they put it to the 
vote, a lai’gc majority was against administering 
it. On the of May, JoanAvas told that her 
trial was ended, and that on the following day 
she was to appear before the tribunal to receive 
sentence. 

Last Days. 

On the 24th of May, Joan was led forth to be 
preached to in public in the churchyard of the 
Abbey of St. Ouen, and cither publicly to abjure 
her sacred mission or to receive sentence. IShc 
was led through crowds of Englisl-i and French, 
all anxious to behold the marvellous Maid avIio 
had been so powerful against the former, and for 
the latter. The Ejiglish greeted her AA'ith groans 
and execrations, but many of the Frendi Avere 
silent, pitying licr in her youth and forlomness, 
and remembering all she had done for Fjance, 
Tayo scaffolds had been erected, one for Joan, the 
other for the fJislujp of Ikauvais and some of the 
asscesors. The sermon Avas preached by one 
(.Erard, who stood on the platform Avith Joan. 
She let pass all lhat he said against horstlf, but 
when he called her king schismatic nnd heiciicjU, 
she, faithful to the faithless and ungrateful 
Charles, said : “ By my faith, sir, my king is a 
good Christian.” After the sermon a form of 
recantation was handed her, and slie was asked to 
abjure. Some of those about her, anxious for 
her escape, advised her to agree. Joan aa'us firm; 
and the Bishop's voice was ^^oon heard reading 
the sentence of death. The executioner Avas ready, 
waiting for her. She lookcrl at him and at the 
Englisii soldiers, thirsting to see her die. The 
poor girl, faltering, weak Avith long imprisoR- 
meot and illness, lonely, forsaken, abandoned by 
all who should have helped her. in a qrJver- 


ing voice, ** I Avill submit 1o the Church.” Tool 
Joan 1 she kncAV she had always submitted to the , 
CJiurch, and she may have thought there could be 
little harm involved in saying words so good as 
these. Who can be hard upon her, only nine- 
teen as she was, and life, as it were, but opening 
before her, for this Aveakness of a moment? 
3’he form of recantation Avas read to her, and 
she repeated it like a child, smiling at the 
long Avords and her own stumbles over them. 
Joan could noilher read nor Avritc, and had no 
acquaintance Aviih long AVords. She probably’ 
kncAV liltle of the sense they conveyed. A 
document Avas givtui her to sign ami, still 
smiling, Avith hopes of life and liberiy shining 
Avilliin her, she made a mark upon the paper. 
Who shall tell Avhai drcairis of quiet Domremi 
danced through her mind as she semwlcd the 
great “ 0 ” upon the paper ? Thoughts of her 
mother and father, the village friends, Hauviette, 
Cluillemcttc, and Mcngette, perliaps. She had 
seen none of them for so long. They dared not 
visit her in prison, for she was in the hands of the 
enemies of France. Little did she know what 
she Avas signing. Her enemies had substituted 
for the abjuration a confession of all the crimes 
imputed to her, and it was to this that Joan, 
smiling and almost gay again, was putting her 
clumsy mark. 

Vr’Jicu she got back to j^rison she was told that 
she Avas pardoned on coudiUon that siic never 
put on man's attire again, but ^^ijat she Avas to be 
kei)t in prison ail her life, and fed on bread and 
Avater only. Thus quickly faded her hopes of 
liberty. Her unmanly judges insisted on lior 
changing her clothes for those of a Avoman in 
their presence. She Avas thou chained to a block 
as before, and five gaolers — three constantly in 
her prison, day and night, and two outside the 
door — Avere plafu'il to guard her, 

A fcAv d; ys later Joan Avas found in man’s 
clothing again, and of this her judges Avere coon 
informed. Her gaolers had taken the woman’s 
clothing from her, and left lier the choice between 
man’s attire or none. Tlius Avas Joan tricked into 
disobevlienee. There arc hints of darker insult, 
repelled by the gentle, modest girl, and of her 
bruised face and distress and tears. Death must 
have been a merciful release from a prison so full 
of liorrors as Avas that of the bravo rescuer of 
France. , 

Joan now recanted her abjuration, and said 
she had abjured “from fear of the fire.” The 
Bishop assembled the assessors at a l;*st Council, 
and all were unanimous that she had relapsed. 
Joan was ordered to appear the next morning in 
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the old market-place at Roaen to hear her 
se^^tencc. Two monks were sent to her cell to 
apprise lior of her approacliing fate. Huriain 
weakness again assailed poor Joan. “I liad 
railicr be beheaded seven times than burnt/’ siie 
sfiid. and her shrieks and sobs filled the prison. 
Just then the Bishop of Beauvais eiitr:rcd, 
ar.il Joan turned to him : “ My death lies at 
yonr door,” she said. “ For your injustice to 
p.ic t sunimon YOU before God.” The Bishop 
|l?vniblcd. 

^ :'iie was allowed to receive the sacrament, and, 
gi- atly comforted by it, she was calm when the 
time came to go forth. 

At nine o’clock on the 30th of May, 1431, she 
loft the prison clothed in a woman's long gown, 
and wearing a mitre with tlie wonls, TIkiiktic, 
BnLArsKD, Apostate, and Idolatress uiK>n it 
in large letters. When she reached the s(;anold 
lluTC was another long sermon to listen to. At 
its conclusion Joan prayed long, fervently, and 
aloud. All about her wept, even Beauvais. Slie 
bu’gavo her enemies, prayed for the King, and 
then asked for a cross. An English soldier broke 
liis staff and made her a rough cross from it. 
She kissed it and put it in her bosom, but hogged 
some one to bring her the crucifix from a church 
h..ydhy, and to hold it lifted ux) slraigln: before 
lu r eyes to the last steps of death, that the 
cross on wliicli God had hung might, as long as 
.sue Jived, bo continually before her eyes.” Wlien 
it v/as brought she o^iliraeod it with tears, pmy- 

i ing to God, St. Michael, and St. (kxthcrino. 

She was tlicn taken to the ixile, and fastened 
high ux)on it, so that licr death agony might be 
prolonged. When first the flames re.achtd lior 
she shrieked vith terror and xxain, and cried out 
for holy 'j'at(u* ; but soon she became her calm, 
grand, heroic sedf. AVeakness foil away from her 
death apj)roached. Wlicn she saw that the 
lltuncs came near the x^fiest who was holding up 
I the cross before her eyes, she bade him good-bye, 

' snid told him to stand further off, but a<lding, 
“ Lift the cn-ss liighcr tliat I may sec it ! ” Jlc 
could still hear her speak. She said : “ Jesus 1 
:Ics\is! Maryl My voices! l^Iy voices!” No more 
hrieks of terror. No more groans of i)ain. She 
cried out triumxdiantly : “ My voices have not 
deceived me — they -wero from God and with 
cue great ciy, *• Jems ! ” her head foil upon her 
breast, and Joan was free. 

So ended her raai*tyrdom. Thus closed the life 
of this wonderful girl. 

Afterwards. 

In 1449, Normandy aggpAn became the property 


of the French nation ; and in 1453, with the sur- 
rendering of Bordeaux, the last of the conquests 
of triumphant France, j)caee, freedom, and inde- 
j)ondonce we]*e restored tlirougbout the country. 
The w’ork begun by Joan eoiujxloted, peoxJe re- 
membered her prox>hccy, and began to think that 
some hind of justice should be done to bgr 
memory. 

Joans fatlicr had died of a Tirokcn heart after 
his daughter’s (h'alh, but lu'v mother still lived, 
Mud had striven hard to have the sentence pro- 
nounced upon Joan st*t .aside. The city of 
Orleans gave Isabeau ib.moe a pension, all of 
which, with a great part (jf her Utile ])ropeTty, 
she spent in trying to stir u]) the authorities to 
do justice to tlie memory of .Joan. 

In February 1450, letters patent were issued 
by the Crown, constituting a commission to 
inquire and report into all the circumstances of 
the trial a>id death of Joan of Arc. The consent 
of the Poxjc was obtained ; but it was nearly five 
years before this second i)roce:5S began. On the 
7th of November, 1455, Joim’s aged mother,, 
leaning on the arm of the son who Lad fought 
by Joan in the campaign of th.^ Loire, entered 
the cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris, followed 
by a tmiii of clergy, lawyers, nobles, and women 
of high dgrcc. Isabeau fonnally opened the 
X)rocee(ling3 by demanding that justice should be 
done to tlic memory of her daughter Jeanno. 
The procecdingSJivcre then removed to Ponen, as 
the fittest xdacc to rehabilitate the memory of the 
X)Oor girl and noble heroine who bad there so 
unjustly suffered death. There xvere a hundred 
and twenty witnesses in all, and every one of 
them, without exception, testified to the truth, 
sincerity, and piety of her ciiai'actcr. 

On the 7th of July, 1 45(1. in the great hall of 
the Archbishop’s Palace at Rouen, the final 
sentence was ]>roTiounccd. The twelve articles 
that had been drawn up against her at the 
former trial were declared to be false and calum- 
nious, and condemned to be torn from the 
reeoids and x>uhlicly de.’?; roved. The whole trial 
and judgment were now pi onounced to be false 
and calumnious, and thus null and void ; and it 
was further declared that neither Joan nor. any 
of her relatives had incurred any shadow of 
disgrace. 

By order of the Commissioners this new judg- 
ment was i)ubliely read in all the cities of 
France. It was read on the spot Avhero she had 
suffered death, and a stone cross was raised there 
to her memory. The people of Orle,an8 esta- 
blished a yearly religious festival in her honour, 
and took care of Joan's mother, now called 
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Isabelle du Lis, until her death, which happened 
two years after the reversal of the sentence. The 
Duke of Orleans gave a grant of land to Joan’s 
two brothers, in recognition of Iier services. All 
over France crosses, monuments, and statues wer3 
erected to the memory of tlie heroine of Orleans. 

Thus, after twenty-five years, tardy but full 
justice was done to the memory of this wonderful 
girl, who united so many womanly qualities with 
the gifts of a superior mind, and added to them a 
high courage and daring surpassing that of even 
the bravest* men. 

Historic Doubts. 

Of late some doubt has been thrown on the 
account given by liistorians of the fate of Joan 
of Arc. In an able article published in House- 
hold Word4s some twenty years ago, the follow- 
ing curious particulars are recorded : — 

A few old records exist at Metz and Orleans, 
which tend to prove that she was alive long 
after the period of her martyrdom ; and a short 
time ago these were collected and made the 
most of by Monsieur Delepierrc, in an interest- 
ing tract entitled Doute Hlsforvjve (Historic 
Doubt). When arc we to take up again a fact 
in history and say to ourselves, ‘ Thi.s is settled 
beyond all doubt ? * He begins by cpioting the 
authority of the Pere Vignier, an eminent 
antiquarian of tlie seventeenth century. This 
invf.'st'gaLur, while examining the archives at 
Metz in the year 1687, found an entry to the 
effect, that on the 29th of May, 1436, ‘ La Pucelle 
Jehanne, who had been in Franco,’ came to that 
town, and ‘ on the same day came her two 
brothers, one of whom was a knight, and called 
himself Messirc Pierre, anti the other Petit 
Jehan, an esquire,’ who thought she had been 
dead, but *as soon as they saw her tliey recog- 
nised her, as she did them.’ The document goes 
on to state that on the next day they took her 
to Boguelon, and procured for her a Jiorse, a pair 
of leggings, a cap, and a sword, oud ‘the said 
Piicclle managed the hor.'^e very well, and said 
3ji:.ny things to the Sieur Nicole, s(j that he felt 
sure this was she who had been in France ; and 
she was identified by many signs as La Pucellc 
Jehanne de France who had consecrated Charles 
at llhcims.’ After going to (.’ologiie and many 
other placies, whcic she was looked uiiou as the 
genuine Maid, she reached J-lrlou. ‘ wlicre she was 
married to Monsieur dc Hernioise, a knight:' 
and soon after this ‘ the said Sieur cle Hermoi^c 
and his wife La Piicclle came and lived in Metz 
in the house which belonged to Mie said Sieur.’ 

“ The Perc Vignier did i*jL s* '* r’^'ch value on 


this record (and wc cannot blame his scepticism) 
until the next year, 1688, wlien he happened to 
dine with a Monsieur des Armoises, who after 
the entertainment gave him the keys of the 
family library, where, to his surprise and delight, 
he stumbled on a marraige contract between 
‘ Kobert des Armoises, knight, and Jeanne d’Arcy, 
called ‘ Maid of Orleans.’ This confirmation 
of the Metz record satisfied him. 

“ Monsieur Delepierrc then refers to some docu- 
ments found at Orleans in 1740, which contain 
charges under the years 1435 and 1436 for money 
given to a messenger who ‘ brought letters from 
Jehanne la Pucclle,’ and to Jehan de Lils (Giat 
being the title by which her brothers had been 
ennobled), ‘ to help him in returning to his 
sister.* There is a third entry, * To Jehanne Dar- 
moises, as a present made to her on August 1st, 
1439, after the deliberation of the Council of 
this city, for the services rendered by her at the 
siege, 210 livres.’ 

“As a last documentary evidence, there is a 
petition from her brother, previous to his being 
ennobled in 1416, — a date contradicted by the 
Orleans charge which was made in 1436. This 
petition represents that ‘ he had left his native 
place to join the King’s service in company with 
his sister Jeanne la Pucclle, with whom, up to 
the time of her absence, and since then till the 
present, he had risked his life.’ 

“ Monsieur Delepierrc also urges that at the 
time of Joan’s reputed exclvulion in the year 
1431, there was a common talk that she was not 
dead, but that the English had put anothci' 
victim in her place. Thus the chronicle of 
Metz, after relating he story of her imprison- 
ment, trial, and burning, conclude.s, * Ainsi (luoih 
le raeonte, car depvis la contraire d He iwouve' 
(A.S they relate, for the conirary has since been 
proved). 

“ He regards the period which elapsed between 
her condemnation and execution, and the extra- 
ordinary precautions wliicli were taken to conceal 
her a.s calling for some explanation. He notices 
that several women who assumed the name of 
the Maid of Orleans were tried and punished as 
impostors, while no proceedings were taken 
against this .Icannc des Armoises, or De Hor- 
moisc or Darmoises. In conclusion, he considers 
that these various facts arc only explicable on 
the supposition that some young woman was 
substituted for her at the burning pyre of Iloucn, 
and that she continued a captive uqtil the deatk 
of the Duke of Bedford iii 1435, when she was 
released from prison, a/Mt rctui-iied to pass many 
more years in the v.'orld,” C. E. H. 
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« 

The Gordon Fam ily. 1’lsc first Earls and Marquises of Hiinlly, the Mar- 

I^OR seven centuriqs or moro the Gordons have qnisos of Sutherland, the Earls of Aberdeen, the 
"I- ^ been a famous family in Scotland. Kepresenta- ViscoiiiitA of Konmure, Melgund and Aboyne were 
of the warlike stock fought at Halidou Hill, i of tlie Gordon race. Some beoamo soldiers of 
at FJodden, and many of tlie great combats in | foifiino, and highly distinguished themselves in 
'vhich Scottish noblemen and ^'ontlemen engaged. I foreign service, especially Patrick Gordon, who* 

/ 
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after many advouturos, became a trusty friend of 
Peter the Groat, and a general in the Bussian 
Army. In the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 1745 
there were Gordons in the field ; and their services 
■were not exclusively at the service of one side. 
The Pretender had Gerdons for his allies ; so had 
the Duke of Ciimberlaiifl, wJjo annihilated the Pre- 
tender’s claim. 

After the subjugation of the Jacobite party in 
Scotland, many regiments of Highlanders were 
formed, one of them designated the Gordon High- 
landers, afterwards well known as the 02nd Regi- 
ment. It is now united with the 75th, and again 
boars its old name. 

In the outbreak of 1745, Sir William Gordon, of 
Park, was an adherent of the Young Pretender 
and the Stuarh cause ; and a near relative, David 
Gordon, fought on the Hanoverian side in Las- 
<!ellcs* Regiment, a portion of the force com'- 
mauded by Sir John Cope. This David Gordon 
had become acquainted with the Duke of Cumber- 
land, second son of George II., at Edinburgh, 
about six years before the arrival of Charles Ed- 
ward ; and the Duke had condescended to be 
sponsor to Gordon’s infant son, and permit him to 
bear his name, William Augustus. At the battle 
of Preston Pans, David Gordon was taken prisoner 
by tho Highlandors, but afterwards liberated on 
parole, with many others of his couniryinon. lie 
looked to tho ^7orld as a field for activity, and 
with hi«« son, young AVilliam Augustus, embarked 
fo- IS or th America. About six years afterwards, 
lie was accidentally killed at Ifalilax, Xova Scotia. 
His son, although not luoro than fourteen years 
old, entered tho British army, and by tho time he 
had reached the age of four-uiid-tw'cnty, had seen 
a considerable amount of military service. Return- 
ing to England, he was quartered at Hexham, in 
Nortluinjberland ; and there, in soldier f a.shion in 
piping times of peace, varied the routine of his 
military duties by making lovo. A Miss Anna 
Maria Clarke, attracting tho admiration of tho 
gallant Gordon, the pair were united in matrimony 
in 1773. Three sons and four daughters Messed 
tho m'^rriago state ; and the sous, as they grew 
fow.iViis manhood, all entered tlic army, inain- 
lainiug the military traditioiiri of the family. Tho 
third brother, Henry IVilliam, was born in 1780, 
and when of lit ;igo entered the Royal Artillery. 
Ho lived to an ad\anccd ago, long enough to see 
Ilia third son, Chailca Gordon, begin his career of 
Conquest in Ciiiua. 

Rcing quartered at Wool 'vich, tho young artil- 
lery offiocr, Henry William Gordon, was near 
lllacklieMth, and in that i»leaf>;int place laid suc- 
cessful siege to the heart of JOii/.abeth Endcrby, 
tho daughler a wealthy merchant and ship- 
owner n, id iug there, h’lu!, like Gordon, camo of 
areinarkeblo family, notof lu.M' -■ ..nd soldierly 


renown, but distinguished by the successful pur- 
suit of mercantile adventure. Mr. Samuel Eiider- 
by, the father of Gordon’s bride, was tho owner of 
two of the ships chartered by tho English Govern- 
ment to carry tea to Boston, in North America. 
The attack on these ships by the Colonists, and 
tho tlirowiug of the chests of tea into the harbour 
—the first overt act of tho resistance to taxation 
by England, ■which led to tho great and successful 
War of Independence— is a matter of history, 
with which w'O need not at present further concern 
ourselves. Eiiderby’s chief business w^as in con- 
nection with the whale fisheries. The ships owned 
by liis firm visited tho Arctic Seas, and traversed 
tho Southern Ocean. Not only did tho liouso of 
Eiiderby realise an ample fortune from thcf^e 
whiiling expeditions, but it was instrumental in 
making geographical discovcricK, and in cstablisli- 
ing settlements on tho Australian coasts and in 
other remote regions. 

Henry William Gordon, tho officer in tho Roynl 
Artillery, was in his marriage a fortimato mnii, 
and many years of wedded happiness were in store 
for tho pair, whose olivo branches were numerous, 
five sons and six daughters surrounding tlic family 
table. 

Three of tho sons entered the army as soon 
as tlieir earlier education was completed, and tlicv 
had attained fit ago. 

One of the elder lads rose to bo Sir Henry AY, 
Gordon, K.O.B., and another, Major Gcnerjd 
Endcrby CJordon, C.B. , Royal rtillery. The fourtl' 
son, and third soldier, of tlio family is ClnuJcs 
George Gordon, “ Chinese Gordon.” He was born 
at AYoolwich on the 28th of January, ami 
has therefore just completed the fifty-first year of 
his ago. Ho received a general I'dueation nl. 
Taunton ; but before bo was fifteen years old •wa-^ 
placed in tho Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wieh, to iirei^aro for the army, which his fiillur 
held to bo tlio noblest of profcssioiis, and mo.-;L 
worthy of tho dcRCondaut of a race of Gordon-. 
If England had possessed an army of Amazons, 
no doubt some of the six daughters of that cntliii- 
siaHtlo soldier would have held commissions. 

Physically, young Charles George did not give 
much promise of success in the profession lie h;el 
chosen. Ho had a delicate constitution (in later 
days liardencd to an iron firmness), Avhiidi prob- 
ably stood in the way of his making a very prom- 
inent figure in the work of tho Academy lu.d 
military exercises. 

-I is first commission, as second lieutenant in 
tho Royal Engineers, was dated Juno 23i‘d, 1852, 
and on the 17tli Fobrnary, 1851, he attained flu* 
rank of lieutenant. One of his earliest prob'S- 
sioiial duties was the preparation of plans for 
forid’iit tho cntr.anco of Pembroke Haven. T' <■ 
muttorings of war in tho Easl had ripened inb’ 
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tho thunder of the guns before Sebastopol, when, 
in November, 1854, tho young officer received 
orders to prepare to embark for Corfu. 

Hoping, almost against lioxie, lie contrived to 
obtain a short leave of absence and await tho 
issue of events. Before a month had passed, tho 
exigencies of the Crimean '\\'’ar demanded more 
Engineers to bo sent out, and among tho officers 
selected was Lieutenant Charles Gcorgo Cordon. 

Before Sebastopol. 

Lieutenant Gordon reached Balaklava in tho 
Golden Fleece, on tho first day of 1855. Ho 
was not immediately detailed for duty, but had a 
w'celv or two to make himself acquainted with tho 
state of affairs. A dismal state it was. Gordon 
was not one of thoso men w lio look behind thorn. 
Had he been, ho might have thought tluit com- 
fortable quarters and only routine work at Corfu, 
or even in tho Australian colonics, would have 
been i)referable to the privations to bo encoun- 
tered on tho frozen heights of Balaklava, or tho 
l^crils of tho trenches before tho beleaguered for- 
trc*R 3 . The hot blood of an ardent soldier flowed 
in Ids veins. Ho was ready to endiiro that ho 
might achieve ; and to his mind tho singlo word 
“ duty ” was a reply to all suggestions. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the details of tho 
lamentable conditio^i of tho British army. Young 
iiordon’s bax^tisra of blood took j)laco amid tor- 
riblo surroundings. He saw littlo of the glory of 
•war at first, but a very grojit deal of its back- 
ground of misery.* In duo iimo lio was ordered to 
llie front, to do duty in tho trenches. TJicro ho 
foniid that suffering almost to tlio limit of eiidur- 
anoo liad endangered discipriio. J lis cspcci.'il duty 
was to construet rifle-pits in advance of tlic 
trenches. This work 'was pci-formcd exposed to 
an almost incessant firo from tho Russians, and it 
is said that ho frequently ran great risks from the 
irregular and aimless fire of liis own mou and tho 
Ercnch sentrioa. Some of those under his com- 
mand deserted, others openly mutinied, driven to 
desperation by tlio privations they endured ; many 
of his be.5t and bravest followers and associates 
fell wounded and dying around him. 

Tho young lieutenant took part in a riisli at tho 
groat Bedau fort, under tho lead of Sir John 
Campbell, who commanded tho Fourth Divi&ioii 
of the attacking force, on tho 18th of Juno, a 
memorable anniversary in military annals. Tho 
assailants were rcipulscd with great loss. Sir John 
Campbell was killed. Gordon escaped, certainly 
not owing his safety to not being in the front. 

In less than a fortnight after the vigorous 
attacks on ‘tho Maiueloii and the licdan, Lord 
Kaglaii, the English comm.ander, died from an 
attack of dysentery. His bravo heart had for 
fiomotimo struggled against the vicissitudes and 


fatigues of tho campaign; but he was nearly 
seventy j^cara old, and no longer possessed tho 
physical powers of tho young hero who led 
forlorn hopes in tho Peninsula moro than forty 
years previous. In a letter to homo, Lieutenant 
Gordon says of tho dead General, “I am really 
sorry for him ; his life has been entirely spent in 
tho service of his country ; ** and adds, showing 
how religious considerations were ever present to 
his mind, “ 1 hope ho was prepared, but do not 
know.’* 

Sir Harry Jones, commanding tho Engineers, in 
his official despatches, specially mentioned Gordon 
as an officer v/ho had performed gallant scrvico ; 
and the French Government conferred on him tho 
cross of tho Legion of Honour. Promotion was 
nob to bo obtained, as, by tho constitution of tho 
corps of Engiiicor.s, unaltcrablo as the laws of the 
Modes and Persians, promotion goes by seniority, 
and officers are never promoted out of the corjis. 
It is noticeable that, serving in the trendies at 
tho same time, was another officer, who has since 
made a great figure in tho world, Garnet Wolsoloy, 
then captain in the 90th Begimenb. 

On tho 7tli September the French carried tho 
great Malakhoff fort, and hoisted tho tricolour on 
tlio massive tower. This was the signal for an 
attack by tho EngKsli on tho licdan, another stii- 
poiidous work— an attack which proved unsuccess- 
ful. Tho fort was entered witli a rush ; but so 
deadly was tin; firo opened on tho assailants that, 
after about half an hour’s occupjition, a retreat 
was inevitable. On no occasion during the war 
was more brilliant courage displayed. Gcmcral 
Wyudliam and “lledan” Massey aro name.i that 
live ill military annals. 

Another assault on tho fort was arranged for 
tho following day, tho Highland regiments to lead 
tho storming party. Vv'lion morning came tho 
Redan was entered easily enough ; the defenders 
had disax'peared, had crossed the harbour, and 
tho town of Sebastopol was in flames. Trcmcnd- « 
oils explosions had been heard in the course of 
the night. The Russians had exploded their iiiaga - 
ziues, sunk their larger ship?, burnt the to^vn, and 
w'oro ill full r.'troat from the fated SobasLojiol. 
Gordon wa.s selected to make a plan of the works, 
and describes tbo painful siglits ho beheld in tho 
course of his duty. A party had been ordered to 
bury the dead, and Russians and English wore 
interred in tho ditch, tho Rev. W. Wright, a mili- 
tar}' chajdain, reiivling over their bodies the funcTal 
service of tlio English church. 

Colonel Chesnoy, a distinguished officer, who had 
many opiiortmiities of observing Gordon’s ability 
I .and energy, has given* lliis testimony: “In his 
: Iiumblo position as an Eiigiiiccr subaltern ho 
: attracted tho notice of his superiors, not merely 
I by his energy and activity, but by a special apti- 
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tivlo for war, dovcloping itsolf around tlio trench 
work before Sebastopol in a personal knowledge 
of the enemy’s movements, sucli as no other oillccr 
attained. We used to send him to find out what 
new move the Eusaians were making.** 

After the submission of Sebastopol, Gordon was 
ordered to accompany the expedition to Kinburn, 
:i necessary sequel to the siege. This important 
position, near the entrance to the Sea of Azov, bad 
been strongly fortified by the liussians; but it 
was captured by English forces, Gordon being con- 
spicuous for liis courage in the operation. Eoturn- 
ing to Sebastopol in Feburary, 1850, ho was 
engaged for four months in destroying the docks, 
barracks, and other naval and military structures. 
'I’ho operations to cftcct the purpose wore difficult, 
requiring no ordinary engineering skill ; but 
Gordon proved equal to the occasion. A mass of 
ruins was all that remained of tlio most stupend- 
ous fortress and arsenal in the Eussian empire, 
eritondod to overawo 'J’urkoy and maintain Mus- 
covite supremacy on the coasts of the Black Sea. 

Sut;v7.ytng and MAr-MAKiNO. 

The great work of (iemolilion being completed, 
in May, 1856, Gordon was appointed asaistant- 
(ajiuniisaioner, for aiTauging the n(5w frontier lines 
of Eussiji, 'J’urko3% and Eoumania, a tjisk for 
wliich ho was especially qualified by his skill in 
survr'jiiKr. Ifo was under tlio ordws of the chief 
Bri: 6Ji commissioner, Major Stanton, who was 
associated with French, Eussian, and Austrian 
officers. Gordon's especial duty was, with a col- 
league, to trace about a hundred miles of boundary, 
and then to compare the liussian maps with their 
own. It was agreeable work, carried on in a 
charming country, and with a constant change of 
scene, lii the disoluirgo of tlioso tasks ho vi.-'ited 
many interesting places, and wrote home de- 
scribing the .'igrccahlo life ho was leading. But, 

■ .after all, ho preferred tlio hardships and rough 
v.^ork of military duty, and when, a result of 
the ability he had exhibited in Bessarabia, ho was 
solecte:! to join Colonel (now General) I.intonie 
'•hnraons, in tho task of settling the Asi.atic 
ij ontiers of Eussia and Turkey, he applied to the 
lionie Jiuilioritics for porinission to exchange. Tho 
permission was not granted. His aptitude for the 
work was too highly appreciated to permit his ser- 
vices to bo di.spcnsed with, and tho reply from thp 
llor.so Guards was tho +clcgrapiiio meg.iago, 
*• Lieutenant Gordon must go.*’ 

Six months were spent in Kngl.and ; and then ho 
returned to Armenia, .as commissioner to complete 
the work of delimitation, ’Ihis work occupied 
him about nine months, and then ho came hack to 
England, and was cngjigcJ as Fiold-woi’k In- 
structor at Chatham. Soon aiur h! ; rotiurn, ho 


received, in April, 1850, his commission as captain, 
and about a month afterwards was appointed 
adjutant, holding that position till June, 18G0. 

Seuvice in China. 

Probably, while engaged in his duties at Chat- 
h.am, no part of the world was less thought of by 
Gordon than China, destined to he, before a year 
was over, the theatre of his greatest exploits. 

Another Chinese War was in prospect. In 1850, 
a misunderstanding having arisen between the 
British and Cliincse authorities, in consequence of 
tho latter having, in tho Canton river, boarded a 
vessel haviug a British colonial register, tho Treaty 
of Tion-tsin had been arranged, one main object 
of which was the opening of the Chinese empire 
to nicrcantilo intercourse with the Western w’orld ; 
but in the .year following tho signature of tho 
treaty, the British envoy was stopped on tho Pci- 
ho river, on his way to Pekin. 

It was, of cour.so, impossible that Great Britain 
could submit to this outrageous violation of treaty 
obligation, and Franco co-operated with thi.s 
country in resenting it. Tho Taku forts, at the 
mouth of tho Pci-ho river, in the Gulf of Pecheli, 
wore bombarded and cai)tured, and active hostili- 
ties commenced. Captain Gordon was ordered to 
join the force sent from England, and in Jul}', 
1860, ho s(‘t out. On Iiis arrival at Ilong-lvoiig, 
ho heard the news of tho capture of tlio Taku 
forts. On tlio 11th of Septemh-ir he left for I’icn- 
tsiii, tho port of Pekin, at the mouth of tho I*ei“ho, 
8tox>ping for one day at the great commercial port, 
Shanghai. On his arrival ho found that ono of 
his old colleagues in Armenia, Be Norman, with 
Mr. Parkc.s, Mr. Loch, Captains Anderson and 
Brabazon, Mr. Bowlby (tho special correspondent 
of tho and a party, twenty-six in all, h.ad 

been treacherously captured under a flag of truce 
by tho Chinese leader, Ran-ko-1 in-sin, and sub- 
jected to many indignities and cruelties. An 
attack Oil Pekin was at once resolved on by ilio 
allies, their determination being to strike such a 
blow at tho very heart of Chinese authority .as 
would show tho determination and power of the 
Western nations. In October the British mid 
French had invested Pekin, and with little difii- 
culty entered the great city, notwithstanding that 
it was surrounded by walls about thirty foot high, 
and twenty-five feet tliick at tho base, and had 
sixteen gates, each guarded by a watch-tower, 
wit. I loopholes for cannon. In tho military opera- 
tions, Gordon, as usual, took a conspicuous part. 
Tho town was divided into throe districts, one, 
Kin-tching, containing tiie* Emperor’s summer 
palace, a superb edifice, filled with treasures, 
pleasure grounds, and several temples. Tho aliietl 
commanders resolvod to destroy the palace, as a 
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signal mark of their occupation of the town, and 
!i3 likely to make a great impression, not only on 
the emperor and his ministers, but on the Chinese 
generally. 

The accounts which reached the British of the 
treatment to which the prisoners had been sub- 
jected aroused general indignation, and inten- 
sified the zeal for action which animated the 
attacking force. It was asserted that some of 
them were tied tightly by tlio wrists until the 
flesh mortified, and they died in the greatest tor- 
ture. They had been fairly well treated till they 
arrived at the Summer Palace, where they were 
imprisoned and tortured, with the direct sanction, 
it was supposed, of the emperor, who was in the 
palace at tho time. Two days* grace were given 
to tho Chinese to arrange for tho surrender, tho 
allies in tho meanwhile placing batteries, and pre- 
paring for an assault, should it bo necessary. 
About half an hour before the expiration of the 
time fixed the gate was opened, and tho allies took 
possession. Ten days were then allowed for tho 
payment of tho indemnity demanded, equivalent 
to iJlOjOOO for each Englishman and X'.'iOO for 
each native soldier who had been killed. Tho 
money was paid, Mr. Parkes and seventeen other 
prisoners given up, and a treaty signed. 

Although tho Bubinisrion of tho Chinese was so 
complete, and the payment of tho indemnity so 
jirompt, tho intention to (lc,stroy tho palace was 
earned out. Tho General gave the necessary 
orders, and posted^ proclamations explaining why 
this course had been determined on. Looking 
at the matter more than twenty years after 
wards, it seems impossible not to regard this act 
as one of tho moat discreditable in our military 
annals. 

A Ercnch writer describes tho acts of pillage at 
tho paldibc : No pen can adequately describe tho 
scenes which took place. Pillage had boon author- 
i anl ; tho grand rcceplioTi room, the bedchambers, 
the boiulo!r.s, all the apartments w’-ero sacked. 
Articles of luxury of allkiiids, national and foreign, 
have been carried away, or broken to pieces when 
they could not be moved. Clocks, watches, porce- 
lain, wardrobes, containing dresses richly embroid- 
ered with silk and gold— probably from 70,000 i>> 
80,000 articles—havo been torn dowu and trampled 
underfoot. The soldiers threw them about from 
one to the other, each carrying away as much as 
ho was able. They used the curtains and drap- 
eries as cords to tie up tho enormous packages 
with which they filled their vehicles ; and in the 
camp they use them as bed coverings. A rush of 
Preiich soldiers had, tho day previous to this out- 
break of pillage, penetrated into the apartments, 
armed with sticks, and broken all tho windows. 
They said they had done so to avenge their country- 
men maltreated by the Cliincso.’* 


A Trip to the Great Wall of China. 

After this act of destruction, Gordon remained 
in tho Camp before Pekin, till tho 8th of Novem- 
ber, when tho allied forcos left for winter quarters 
at Tion-tsin, and lio went thither as commanding 
ofliccr of tho detachment of Royal Engineers 
For Lis services at Pekin ho received a medal and 
^L.sp, and was shortly afterwards raised to tho 
rank of brevet-major. At Ticn-tsin he remained 
jihont two years, but availed himself of oppor- 
luuiiies to make various excursions into tho 
country, and of making surveys of districts previ- 
ously unvisitod by Europeans. His absence from 
his regiment on such occasions was generally of 
brief duration ; but one excursion of greater 
length introduced him to a remote part of the vast 
country with which it is not much to say English- 
men generally and many of tho Chinese themselves 
were profoundly unacquainted. Tho Great Wall 
of China has long enjoyed a renown as one of the 
wonders of tho world, hut it lias been more talked 
about than visited by ti'avellers. Very naturally 
this enormous work was an object of interest to 
an officer of Engineers, as tho most stupendous 
specimen of defences against invasion in the pre- 
artillory period. lie found a congenial companion 
in Lieutenant Cardew, of the 67th Regiment, with 
whom ho set out on horseback in December, ISill , 
attended by a Chinese lad, who knew a Utile Eng- 
lish, and acted as interpreter. 

A Fal.se Prophet and a Rd hellion. 

; It is necessary now to refer at gome longlli to 
! one of tho most important events in tho modem 
I history of Cliiua— the great Taipiiig movement, 

! which attained enormous diineiisions, and baOe 
fair to change the royal dynasty. Without investi- 
gating tho causes and condiiot of that rebolliou 
wo should fail to uiuh;rstand tho reasoua why 
Major Gordon, by permission of tlio British mili- 
tary authorities, entered the service of the Em])C- 
ror of China. The dilTorcnce of opinion as to tho 
objects and practices of tho rebels which existed 
in this country was remarkable ; and as wo pro- 
ceed in the narrative wo shall see how Gordon was 
exposed to a perfect storm of misrcpiesoiitation 
and calumny. Tho heavier charges against him 
wore satisfactorily dis])OS£ul of, and others Inivo 
boon answered in tho liglit of later and clearer 
information on the subject. 

Trusting to the statements of certain mission- 
j arics, whoso zeal may charitably bo supposed to 
have outrun their knowledge, the religions public 
at homo were led to believe that tho Taipiug ris- 
ing was a great Christian movement, a kind of 
crusade against tho false doctrines, immoral 
practices, and practical heathenism prevalent in 
tl) * empire. That the leaders made a profession 
oi a certain sort of Christianity is certain ; that 
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they h'oiibit’d Uiemselv'cs about Christian practices 
is by no moans satisfaciorily ostablisiied. Tho 
truth Booms to bo that thorcbollionliaila national 
and politicjij ori‘?in, tlio object at first beiriff to 
Biibvort tlio Mantchoo Tartar dynasty, wliicli for 
more than two hundred years had been siiprcrao, 
and replace it by tho ropresentatives of the nativ’e 
Chinese Sovorciums, known as tho dynasty of 
Ming’jwlio had been driven from tin! ihroie by tho 
]\rantclioos. 

The Tiiipin*? rebellion orii^inated in Kwanof-tnn, 
the south-oastern province of tlio empire, iiicbidingf 
the great commercial port Canton. Groat discon- 
tent had existed in this province since tho Opium 
War, 1812, and pirates, bandits, and members of 
Bocrot societies kept tho district in perpetual tur- 
moil, and fomented tho popular dissatisfaction. 
In 1850 a man named Hung-tsuo-tseun, of the 
peasant class, wlio had bccTi occupied as a village 
fichoolma.‘‘tcr in tho Canton district, announced 
that ho hold a Divino mission to drive out tho 
ivrantelioos and ro-establiah tho Ming dynasty, 
lie speedily surrounded himself with a numerona 
liody of followers, a great, number believing in his 
clnim to bo an inspired X‘i‘<'>P^it*t, but thousands 
more accox^ting him as leader in au insurreetion 
against the Iriiiiorial government. Hung, it is 
said, had, as far back as 1817, apidied to a mis- 
sionary to bapli/o him, but tlio rilo was refused 
on gjuuud of his imperfect ucgiuiintance with 
l)u'-dueirirics of Clirisfianily. 

'riio more cag(?rly followers ci'ov/ded to tho 
siaiidard of tho new iiroplioi, ilio more, extrava- 
gant grew his preteiis’'Ui.s. Jfo saw visions, 
aiiuounccd that lie w.as tho divinely apxioinied 
cliainpion of tho xuior and oiiprcsscd, and so 
gained llio adlierenco of vast iiumbcr.s, for the poor 
and (listrcs.sed rose eagerly enough, grasped at 
<jvory ox)i)orlunity wliicli promised to bring tliem 
relief, and were ready to bcliovo anybody who, 
like llimg-tsiic-t.siicn, offered to lead tlimn on 
the road to indcpcndcnco and, pcrlinps, to wealth 
A few shrewd observers thonglit lie was mad, but 
they w. rc in the minority, and prudently did not 
obtrude their opinion on the subject. Hung made 
no conccalincnt of bis xmrsuit of a political o]>jcct, 
ns well as of a religious mission ; announcing that 
the restoration of the Mings must bo effected 
before the religious rrforra could bo accomidiahed. 
Jle announced that God h.id spi'cially revealed 
himself to him, and armor need that ho was tho 
“ younger brother ” of Jo.u: i Clirist. Some of tho 
missionaries who afterwards, strangely enough, 
dofondod his career, ar^serted that this jihraso ! 
“younger brother” was an ordinary term of I 
courtoa;y in use throughout the empire, and meant I 
only a devoted follower ^t is certain that 

the folio >vcra of Ifung unders*. ‘hr words in a 
very different e-* , and regarded their leader aa 


a Divine, or, at tho least, a spooially favoured and 
specially iiisi)irod person. 

At tho head of a considcrablo army— if an un- 
disciplined rabblo deserves tho namo — Hung 
traversed the province, ravaging as ho went, and 
enconnteriug, with varied success, parties of the 
Imperialist soldiery sent against him by tho 
Mandarin commanding the provinco.s. Some- 
times ho wuis bard pressed, and had recourse to 
many stratagem.^ to avoid cnptnro. 

The largo town of Tai-tsin wt^ captured and 
occmiicd, and there tho Taipings received a large 
increase of adherents. In tho early months of 
1851, it was estimated that Hung bad under bis 
leadership an army numbering about three liun- 
dred thousand. In August, 1851, tho rebels pos- 
sessed themselves of tho city of Yung-nan, in 
Qnang-si, tho province lying to tho north of 
Qiiang-tnn, and there ho i.«ssuod a proclamation in 
which he announced himself as tho Heavenly 
King, and appointed five other subordiiiato kings, 
or Wangs, at first his own relatives (in this rc;<pcct 
nuconscionsly imitating tho example of tho great 
Napoleon); but, as bo pimisbod tho least dis- 
obcdieiico on their i)avt by doeapitation, vacancies 
ocoasionully occurred, and they w'oro filled by tho 
aiipoiiitment of the ablc.st fighting generals of hi.s 
army. Some of lliom, intoxicated with tlu'ir 
sndden elevation to kingly I’aiik, oxliibitod con- 
siderably more ambition Ilian was agreeable to 
tho supremo "Wang, and ono even had tlio tomorify 
to claim Divine honour, and a^f!-?ortcd that lie was 
tho Holy Ghost. It may bo lidded, rather un- 
necessarily, perhaps, after what lias been already 
said, that ho did not live long aflorwavds. The 
five Wangs were known as tho Faithful King, tho 
Ka-ilern King, tho Western King, tho Warrior 
King, and tho Attendant King. Of ihf.so high 
ami miglity potentates, Chung-wan, or the Faitli- 
ful King, pos.sossed tho greatest ability and 
energy. ().. course, they were all greatly respected, 
unlimib d power to administer bamboo flogging 
and decapitation being calculated to inspire M 
whole.sonio reverence in tho minda of their fol- 
lowers ; but it did not prevent tho conferring oi' 
nicknames, by which tliey were more generally 
known than by tho sounding titles conferred by 
tho Heavenly King. Three of the Wangs wero 
de.scribod as tho Yellow Tiger, tho Onc-Kyed Dog. 
and Cock-Eyo ; and not iinxwobably tho kingfi 
themselves regarded tho epitliots as rather com- 
pVmentary, as Dcd Indian chiefs aro pleased to bo 
known as Great Snakes or Sitting Dulls. 

rrioafii;.s.s op the HebelIiTON. 

In tho course of 1.^52 and 1853, Bcvcral im* 
portaiit cities were caxiturod, tho most important 
success being the possession of Hang-chow, < ho 
capital of tho oaHlcrn province of Cho-Kcaug. 
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tlio tfi-eat river, Ticn-tsan". In llio timo when tho 
iVloiigfols ruled in China it waa the capital of the 
oinpiro ; and in later days ila magniliceiico was 
proverbial. Tho possession of this rioli and 
splendid city was a jyreat acquisition to tho 
'J’aipiiirjs, who npproprinted an immense amount 
of treasure. 

An cvcMi g,^rcater aohicTcmcnt was projected and 
successfully performed -tho capture of Nanking 
(or Nankin, as the name is commonly spelt by 
JCuropeans), the old capital of tho Ming dynasty, 
and now known as the “ southern capital ; ” rank- 
ing next to Pekin, as tho second city in tlio empire. 

It is situate on tho Yang-tsc-Ki.ang, that mag- 
nificent river which traverses the centre of the 
Chinese dominions from east to west, and brings 
down tho products of some of tho wealthiest dis- 
tricts. On tho lOtii of March, lS.5d, this renowmed 
city was taken by assault, and tho Taipings re- 
moved thither tho treasure they had seized in 
llang-chow. Nanking itself wais rav.agcd, and 
one of tho architectural glories of China— tho 
I'.nnous Porcelain 'rower— erected in tho fifteenth 
century by tho hJniperor Ycang-Loh, and ,‘522 feet 
high, was destroyed, apparently out of sheer 
wjiiiton luischiof. 

q'hc Uoavouly King solocted Nanking as tho 
rnyal residence, and fonnod a Court on tho model 
of the Imperial Court at Pekin. 'lUio Cliineso 
(Jovcrnnicnt a1 tempted, but unsuccessfully to 
di-ivo out llie rebels, wdio repelled them, and sent 
:i considerable force northwaird, -svliich plundered 
every town on ilsVay, and oven threatened tho 
]iroviiico of Pc ichc-li, in which Pekin is situated, 
lie had subjugated and devastated an extent of 
ten i Lory about equal in dimensions to the united 
.'irea of En/dand and Prance, and containing a 
population of at least 80,000,000. Wealth, which 
ill its a»ouut appears almost fabulous, was at his 
coimnand, and ho wielded despotic power. Not- 
withstanding his pretensions as a special ly-in.spircd 
religious tv:a(;hcr, ho was a gross sensualist, tyran- 
nous, and atrociously cruel. 

The papers laid on tho tablo in tho Ifonso of 
Commons, referring to tlio Taipings, contain 
many interesting letters and ofiieial despatchea. 

It is not often, indeed, that a Pluo-book is so 

readable. 

The true character of the Taipings is shown in 
the official despatches and enclosed letters for 
private persons who had visitod Nanking and who 
W'ore enabled to form independent opiiiiQua. 

An Insult to Greit Brita*.^'. 

When, in 1858, tho Earl of Elgin, tho British 
plenipotentiary, went up tlio Yang-tso river, ho 
found the Taipings in possession of most of tho 
important towns on tho banks. Tho steamer in 
wln«h he mado tho excur jion was fired on from one ' 


of the fortified pliicos. The fire ivas returned, and 
tho tow'll bombarded and entered. It w'as then 
discovered that tho Taipings had evacuated it, 
having slaughtered most of tho inhabitants ; and 
the town was in ruing. The Taiping leaders after- 
wards assorted that the firing on tho vessel with 
Lord Elgin on board w'as a mistake on the part of 
the commandant of tho forts. 

Ill May, 1800, the rebf-ls gained a great victory 
over a hundred thousand of tho Imperialists out- 
sido Nanking, and then advanced to Soochow, or 
Sou-tcheoii, tho former being the ortliography rn^st 
familiar to Englishmen. It is a very largo 
important city in tho maritime province of Kiang- 
sn, w'ith a population estimated at about a million, 
and a great trade emporium, with accops by tho 
Imperial Canal, a waterway, about seven bnndred 
miles, constructed to unite the Yang-tsc and tlu 
rivers of tho south, and give a comparatively easy 
access by water to Pc*kiii. 'fho rebels, as usual 
looted ill 0 toivn; and so gr<‘at wiis the .amount of 
treasure captured that three weeks w’ero occupied 
in removing it to Nanking. 

MkASUPwES for TTIK BEFKNf’E OF SirAN-iJirAI. 

The English authorities had hitherto held aloof 
from tho contest bctw'ccn tho Imperialists and 
tho rebels ; but circumstances occurred wliich 
rendered it impossible tho attitude of neutr.ality 
could bo maintained. We and our allies, tho 
French, were ip open hostility with the Chinese; 
and, from a military point of view, the nefion of 
tiio Taipings, as a great cmbarresynient to tho 
government, was favourable to us. But the great 
mercantile city, Shanghai, llie most import ant sea- 
port of China, was now threatened, and in Siiang- 
hai were largo catabli.=^limcnts .and factories occu- 
pied by English, French, and Ainerioau incrcliauts. 
English merchants possessed ship-yards, docks, 
ami enginnering establishments. Tho wealthy 
Chinese me.- chants of Shanghai, alarmed at the 
near approach of tho Taipings, had underLakon to 
provide tho necessary funds if th^- governor of Iho 
province would enlist a force of foreigners to de- 
fend the city. 

The Chinese authorities permitted the organ izu- 
lion .and cquipmetit of a small force of forei : :;. ; s 
under the lciuli'rslni> of an Arnmacan nuim .l 
a s.iilor filibuster, who had taken part in Vsbvl’.v i’^ 
ill starred expediiion to Nicaragua, lie w.-.s a 
brave man, and his cvpovioneo of irregular I'-id' 
iiig gained in America promised to be of s .'rvL-e. 
With him was united, as Rcoond in command, 
another adventurer named lJurgevine, wlio had 
seen a good deal of fighting in his time ; but 
wlioso antecedents, like those of W.ard, it was as 
w'oll to allow to “ rest in tho shade.” Tho force 
led by those w'orthies consisted of American sailors, 
with a taste -for seeing life, and a luiscellauaous 
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collection of rowdies, who might be trusted to 
take care of any probable loot that came in their 
way. The English and French ambassadors, 
decided to assist the authorities in protecting 
Shanghai from attack. 

By the middle of 1860, the Taipinga liad ad- 
vanced within twenty miles of Shanghai, and 
occupied a small town named Sung-Kiang. A 
reward was olTored to Ward if he could roiako this 
place ; and, with 
a little force of 
about a hundred 
sailors, he at- 
tempted the feat. 

He had, how- 
ever, greatly mis- 
calculated the 
strength of the 
enemy, and was 
repulsed with 
considerable 
loss. Aided, how- 
ever, by a body 
of Chinese sol- 
diers, ho made 
another attempt 
and was suc- 
cessful in driving 
outthoTaipings. 

Being joined by 
more adventu- 
roxs, he mado 
various raids on 
the rebel posi- 
tion. His suc- 
cess, however, 
was of brief dn- 
ration; and 
Chung Wang ad- 
vanced tow'ards 
Shanghai, but 
was driven back 
by British and 
French troops, 
the (h fence of 
the great com- 
moroial city 
being an object 
of the greatest interest to botli nations. Groat 
Britain, as a nation, had no wish to interfere with 
the Taipings, except so far as th=3 defence of tlio 
great commercial ports ag dnst their attacks was 
conoerned ; and Admiral Sir James Hojje, our naval 
commander-in-chief on the Chinese station, sailed 
up the river for the purpose of visiting those port.^ 
on its banka which had been ojioned up to foreign 
trade by the Convention » f Pekin. In F’ebruary, 
1861, the admiral reached and entered 

into communication with the ubti ’eadors. An 
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understanding was arrived at that there should be 
no interference with the river trade, and that for 
tho spaco of one year Shanghai was to be unmo- 
lested by tho Taiping army. 

This convention was faithfully observed. Tho 
rebels passed the year in various endeavours to 
effect tho occupation of tho valley of tho Yang- tie, 
but met with many reverses; and by tho time 
when tho year’s truce had expired, wore again in 

.. tho neighbour- 

I hood of Shang- 
hai. Hung, the 
rebel leader, then 
formally an- 
nounced to Ad- 
miral Hope that 
ho intended to 
make another 
attack on tho 
port, receiving a 
reply to tho 
effect that ho 
would do so at 
his peril, for thc5 
force would cer- 
tainly be re- 
sisted. 

Chung Wang 
was ordered to 
march against 
Shanghai in Jan- 
uary, 1862, aiul 
that act was tho 
cause of the open 
co-operation of 
tho allies with 
tho force under 
Ward, who wu?? 
at Sung-Kiang, 
with about a 
thousand Chi- 
nese, fairly wt‘ll 
drilled, and kil 
by European off' 
cers, under hia 
command. 

The English 
and French com- 
manders, with Ward’s force, and in conjunction 
with p.n army of Imperialists, resolved to 
tho country from the Taipings for thirty niih's 
round tho town. Heavy fighting followed, auJ 
in it Gordon took part. The French admiral was 
killed, and Admiral Hope was wounded, b' 
September Ward was killed, and Burgovino was 
appointed to succeed him as leader of tho liitk 
army which ho had commanded. 

, This worthy soon showed tho metal he v'as 
mado of. Ho went to Shanghai with a humlrc'^ 
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'picked men, well armed with rifles, entered the 
house of the mandarin who was the local troa- 
Borer, and demanded money for the payment of 
arrears to his men. The mandarin, who refused 
to comply with this demand, was struck by 
liurfifevine, who sent his men into the treasury, 
with orders to take away forty thousand dollars. 
This act immediately led to his dismissal from tho 
command of the contingent, by tho governor of 
the province, Li-Hung-Chang. 


and another British officer, Major Brennan, had 
been defeated in their expeditions ; but on the very 
day of tho repulse of tho former (in Fobraary, 
1863), in an attempt to storm the strongly-fortified 
town, Taitsan.a despatch arrived sanctioning the 
placing a British officer in command of the force, 
and Brevet Major Gordon was at once appointed, 
and immediately set to work to complete tho or- 
ganisation of the army under his control. The 
commissioned officers wore all foreigners, tho 
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Gordon in Command. 

In January, 1863, General (afterwards Sir 
Charles) Staveicy, chief of the British forces in 
China, being applied to for advice and assistance, 
recommended Captain Gordon to tho permanent 
command, if his Government should approve of 
its being taken by a British officer. Captain 
Holland, chief of Staveley’s staff, took temporary 
charge of tho “ Ch’aijg Sheng Chi*un,” or “ Kver- 
Victorions Army,” tho name with which the Chineso 
had glorified the foreign contingent, destined 
shortly afterwards to d'^servo the title. Holland 


majority American, and including English, French, 
Germans, and Spaniards. Their sensitiveness and 
national jealousies gave some trouble, overcome 
by Gordon’s resolution and tact. Tho non-coin- 
raissioiicd officers were .ill Chinese, selected from 
tho ranks. Tho drill of the force was on the 
British model, and words of command wore given 
in English. 

The Great Campaign. 

It would require far more space than is at our 
disposal to relate ell the events of the war against 
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tlio Taipiriffs. On tlio 25tli of March, 1863, Major 
Gordon nsaumod active command of the foreign 
contingent. The district between Shanghai and 
the Imperial Canal is traversed by navigable 
canals and natural watercourses, which greatly 
facilitated Gordon’s operations. 

Two stcam-vcaseld were placed at his disposal, 
and on board of them he embarked about a thou- 
sand infantry and two hundred of his artillery. 
Many llritish officers applied to General Brown, 
who had succeeded General Staveloy as com- 
mander of the forces at Shanghai, for permission 
to join Gordon; and i)robably more would have 
done so, had not such a step involved, according to 
Horso Guards regulations, retirement on half.-pay. 
Permission was given, subject to Gordon’s aji- 
proval, and ho selected some of those w'hoso quali- 
fications appeared to bo most suitable to tho work 
to be done. Aided by this reinforcement of trained 
and conipetout officers, ho was able to got rid of 
some of tho old oflicera who had Borved under 
Wo,rd and Burgeviiio, and whoso notions of war- 
fare were rather in accordance with tho practices 
of those leaders than with the military discipline 
Gordon was determined to enforce. Brilliant success 
followed brilliant success. Tho name “The Ever- 
Victorious Army” was given to Gordon’s forco- 
Tho Taipiiigs had possession of many strongly-forti- 
fied positions ; but they were stormed and captured. 

Shanghai is situated near tlio eastern extremity 
of '{ peninsula, formed by the Y«ng-tso on the 
north and tho open sea on tho east and south. 
Siing-TCiang, tho head-quarters of tho contingent 
force, is about twenty-two miles to tho south-west 
of Shanghai : and tho western limit of tho penin- 
sula may bo approximately fixed at tho Imperial, 
or Grand, Canal, which has already been men- 
tioned. On this canal, and a little more than 
twenty miles to the west of Shanghai, is the great 
city of Soochow, one of tho moat important 
strongholds of tho rebels ; and a short distance 
• farther west is the Taiho Lake, a sheet of water 
about forty miles in greatest breadth, and nearly 
of tho same extent from north to south. Taitsan, 
thirty miles north-west of Shanghai, still remained 
ill the possess ’on of the rebels, and a road lead 
tlionce to Quinsan, another Taiping stronghold, 
and, beyond, to Soochow. A littlo consideration 
of the position thua described will show that tho 
rebels held a formidable lino of strong positions 
nearly across tlio peninsula, from Taitsan, on the 
east, to Soochow, on the west, the distance between 
these towns being about thirty five miles, with 
Quinsan, strongly fortified and garrisoned, in the 
centre. That this lino of dtfi nco must bo de- 
molished before Shanghai could be considered to 
bo in safety was evident , and before taking any 
further movements, Gordon sot t ? "ork to mature 
a plan of operation. 


' To make his army efficient was his first care. 
Ho reorganised it after tho European model. It was 
nearly four thousand strong,* and consisted of 
infantry regiments, with, four siege batteries and 
two field batteries. Tho uniform was of dark 
serge, with green turbans. Tho force, indeed, 
under tho lead of tho Americans, resembled a 
horde of brigands, rather than regular troops. 
Gordon at once substituted regular and liberal 
payment. An alteration which should have met 
with general approbation ; but at which some 
grumbled considerably. 

Euroevine’s Manoijuvres. 

He received cordial support from tho Chinese 
governor of tho province, tho intelligent and- able 
Li-Hung-Chang, a mandarin of tho Yellow Button, 
and as wo have already said, one of the most dis- 
tinguished and influential of tho Imperial officials. 
There had been intriguing at Pekin, whither 
Burgevino had repaired after liis dismissal, with 
tho intention of appealing to Princo Kung, tho 
chief administreator of the empire. His cause was 
warmly advocated by the American minister, who, 
it would seem, permitted his national sympathies 
to overrule his better judgment ; but the ropro- 
senfcations of Li-Hung-Chang (or more briefly, Li, 
by wliich shortened name it will bo convenient to 
refer to him in future) in favour of Gordon were 
so vigorous and earnest that intercession was of 
no avail. 

Executions op Prisoners. 

Before tho vigorous operation of Gordon, Taitsan 
foil, after desperate fighting, in which the loss on 
both sides was great. 

Some of the Taipings were made prisoners by 
tho Imperialists after tho siege, and handed over 
to Governor Li. Seven of them were redognisod 
as having boon principally engaged in the treache- 
rous act b r which so many lives had been sacri- 
ficed, and it was resolved to make terrible 
examples of them by tho infliction of death, ai’* 
companied by horrible tortures. When Gordon 
hoard of this determination,* ho protested vigor- 
ously; but tho prisoners wero in the hands of 
mandarins over whom ho had no control whatever, 
and he was powerless to prevent the execution. 
Tho wretched prisoners wore, previous to decapi- 
tation, tied up and exposed to public view for 
about five hours, with arrows pierced through 
varouH parts of tho body, and pieces of skin 
flayed from the arms. 

This sanguinary punishment excited tho indig- 
nation of the British commander, General Brown, 
who immediately informed Governor Li tliat the 
repetition of such an act would inevitably lead to 
the withdrawal of his troops, and tho refusal of 
further assistance to tho Imperial cause. Goifioni 
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we bavo Reon, made an ineffectual protest. The 
I'liiAflisli residents were greatly shocked by the 
barbarity of the proceodinjjg j and ns bad nows 
geltlom loses much in travcllin/j, by tlio time the in- 
ielli^'onco had reached Shanghai and Hong-lConnf, 
Yaoexocutions- crucl enough, in all conscicuco, as 
it was in reality — was msulo even more hori-iblo by 
the invention of additional details. Correspondents 
of the Shanghai Shipping News and other papers, 
writing under tho signatures “ Eyc-witness,’* 
“Justice and Mercy,” and other noms de plnme^ 
fjonti’ibutcd most harrowing accounts, creditablo 
to their power of imagination, if not to their 
sernpulous veracity. What tho poor wretches 
suffered was bad enough, but not so bad as tho so- 
fill led oyc-witnesscs alleged. The Bishop of Vic- 
toria, IIoiig-Koiig, communicated with one of 
these writers, and at a private interview received 
siujh a tf'rriblo account of tho executions that ho 
immodiaioly wrote to tho British Secretary of 
''’tfite for foreign Affairs, Lord John Iltissell, 
U'hling that there was no doubt of tho truth of the 
statements ho had received. Cordon wrote to tho 
KhdU'jni Shipping News an earnest denial of his 
euniplieity in these cruelties. 

Oordou was, of course, greatly annoyed by those 
imputations on his character, which represented 
lii'ii as an unseruiniloua and morconai’y soldier of 
fortune, ready to coniiivo at any atrocities perpo- 
ir'itedbyhis allies. Diflicultios of another kind 
were present. Notwithstanding the strict dksci- 
{•lirie li(? hnd end<‘avoured to cstablisli in his force, 

1 lie old Adam prcvfilcd, and his Cliiiioso .soldiers 
looted cojiKidorably after tho capture of Tail.saii. 
Cordon resolved not to inflict immediate sovero 
pnnl.'.hincnt, but further to develop his plans of 
military orgauisation, 

, Ti:ounriE.s m Tirfi Army. 

On moro th.an ouo occasion a mutinous spirit 
■W ‘13 developed. Some of the officers, jealous of 
cppnintmenls mado by Gordon, sent in their ro- 
si'gnatio!!, thinking to cociYo Gordon, who, how- 
itVL'V, oabnly accepted them ; but, on tho officers 
\Lpologifling, restored thorn to their position. On 
euotlKT occasion, some of tho troops refused to 
fill in on parado, and, when threatened witli 
pu iiirihincnt, Bct up loud groans. With a true in- 
fdiiict, Gordon i>iekod out tho ringleader, a cor- 
poral, and had him shot on tho spot. Tlio men, 
f tagg(?rod by this display of energy, at onco sub- 
mi tted. 

Tho large eify of Quinsan, strongly garrisoned 
by tho rebels, had been invested by thu Chinese 
army under General Ching ; but no success was 
ohtaiiied till tho arrjval of Gordon, ^vith his 
steamer tho Hyson, and a flotilla of about fifty 
gunboats. A lierco bombardment drove out tho 
garrison, who oiideavonrrj to make their cscapo 


to Soochow : but tho road passed near tho canal, 
and a vigorous fire from tho Hyson threw them 
into utter confusion, and an immense number 
wero slaughtered. 

Gordon and the Chine-jo general Ching did not 
work harmoniously iogeihor. Tho latter was dis- 
l)i)sed to tako all tho credit of the achievements of 
tho “Ever Victorious Army but, finding what a 
lion ho had aroused, mado a very humble apology. 

Burgovine, who had now taken service with the 
Taipings, opened communication with somo of 
Gordon’s oflicers, some of whom preferred the 
adventurer’s unprincipled practico in tho way of 
“ loot ” to tho discipline enforced by tho British 
leader. . They gained nothing by their dissatisfac- 
tion. This timo, as before, Gordon was their 
match. 

Advance on Soochow. 

Several other suceosaes against fortified towns 
followed, in tho attaede on which Gordon exhibited 
tho iitmo'it personal courage, leading storming 
parties, without arms gOTicrally, but directing his 
men with a small cane, whieli they named “tho 
wand of victory.” Preparation was then mado for 
aUacking the groat city of Soochow, strongly for- 
tified, and protoetod by long lines of redoubts. 
Tho dofcnco w'as deaporato, and moro than one 
storming party was rcpiilacd, with heavy loss. 

In somo of tlio actions prisoners had been made, 
and General Oiling had cruelly executed some of 
thorn. Disgiistyd witli these proceedings, Gordon 
rcsolvo to resign his conimauil, and tho con- 
dition of Ills army strengthoned his 2‘e.<3olutioii. 
Already thero had been nnnifu'oas desertions 
from his force ; many of his officers wore discon- 
tented, and likely to repeat, under civcumslancea 
moro favourable to their designs, tho acts of in- 
subordination, which he had previously subdued 
by his resolute attitude. Ho was, besides, in re- 
ceipt of letters from his friends, and persons in 
authority at lioiuo, telling him that ho was in a 
fal^o po.siiioii, aiid urging him to resign at once. 
Tho Cliinoso Government, from which lie had 
earned tho right to expect support, wero in- 
different or half-hearted ; and oven liif. friend, 
Governor Li, who had given him on several occa- 
sions great cncouragonieiit, had not yet learned to 
fully appreciate his character, and not unnatu- 
rally was disposed to listen to the representations 
made by his own eouiitryinon. 

Tho actual state of affairs, however, induced 
Gordon to recfinsidor his determination. Had ho 
persisted, tho “ Ever-Victorioiis Army” would in- 
evitably have been disbanded, no other officer 
being iiualilicd to step into his place; and most 
probably tho greater number of tho men would 
transfer themselves, well-armed and trained as they 
were, tc tho Taipings, who, thus reinforced, might 
r^ thems(!ivea of tho towns captured by 
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Gordon, dovastato the country, adding to the lust 
of plunder a spirit of royenge ; and cYcn Shanghai 
might bo endangered. His arduous labour, his 
military successes, all might be rendered of no 
avail, if he, the master-spirit, threw up his posi- 
tion. It was not egotism, but experience, in some 
instances of a very painful kind, that made Gordon 
conscious of his own value. 

An EscAris fsom Death. 

At a place named Patachow, on the great canal, 
an old bridge had partially been destroyed, and 
twenty-six of the Arabs had fallen in. One even- 
ing shortly afterwards, Gordon was sitting on the 
parapet of the broken bridge, enjoying a cigar, 
and perhaps taking a quiet survey of the great 
fortress occupied by the rebels, when the stone on 
which ho was sitting was struck by two shots fired 
by some of his own men, who were ignorant of the 
whereabouts of their lead;?!. When the second 
shot was fired, ho prepared to descend from his 
elevated position, thinking, it may bo supposed, 
that it was scarcely worth while to expose himself 
to further danger. In the littlo boat in which he 
had rowed to the bridge, ho crossed the creek, on 
the other side of which was his camp, to enquire 
the reason why the shots had been lired. Ho had 
but just drawn clear of the bridge when that part 
on which he had been sitting fell with a crash, and 
his boat only narrowly escaped being smashed. 

•• 

UunaEViNE’s Overtures. 

Burgevino and somo of the Europeans in the 
service of tlio Taipings soon wearied of their new 
masters, and the latter sent to Gordon at Piita- 
chow, asking him to have an interview with 
Burge vine, the conference to take place on a bridge 
between the lines of the opposing forces. Gordon 
acceded to this request, wrcll knowing, from the 
treacherous character of the man, that he incurred 
a danger in doing so. Burgevino told liim that 
lie and his men had resolved to quit the rebel ser- 
vice ; but they had reason to fear Iho action of 
Imperial authorities, wlioso rcpulf;ljon for dealing 
in a pc. ;nliarly decisive manner witli those who had 
taken arms against them amjdy justified any ap- 
prehensions the renegades might entertain. Gor- 
don undertook that the authorities at Shanghai 
should overlook the offences of the regenades, and 
even offered to receive some of the men into his 
own force, and assist the othei’3 to leave the 
country. 

No definilo understanding w.ms arrived at ; and 
it soon became evident that the artful and ambi- 
tious American had another card to play. Another 
interview was arranged, and at it Burgevino cau- 
tiously revealed liis plans. Ho cared nothing for 
Imperialists or Taipings ; bui ■'"ilh the \ivid 
imagination and the scoin of piohaL ‘ities which 


appear to be natural to the filibustering mind, he 
had indulged in a vision of an independent king- 
dom in China, of which ho would be the monarch. 
This was wild enough, but quite as wild was tho 
expectation that ho could induce a man of Gordon’s 
stamp to join him in attempting such an enter- 
prise. His suggestion was that he and Gordon 
should attach and capture Soochow, drive out both 
rchols and Imperialists, seize all tho treasure in 
tho oily, and having tho means to induce followers 
to rally round them, march on Pekin, which would, 
of course, immediately succumb — tho Mantchoo 
emperor would bo dethroned, and Burgevino would 
reign in his stead. 

It was characteristic of Gordon that, althongli 
ho must have entertained a siucoro contempt for 
tho double-dealing and treachery of Burgovine, ho 
endeavoured to save him from tho punishment 
which ho thought it likely the Taipings might in- 
flict on him on discovering tho advances ho hud 
made to the English leader ; and tho plan ol' 
escape, unfortunately for him, frusiratod, so far 
as he was himself concerned. 

The Fall op Soochow. 

Gordon removed his headquarters from Quin sun 
to a position about eight miles from the east Rat*' 
of Soochow. He was greatly impeded in his plan^ 
by the wilfulnoss and arrogance of tho Chine* o 
general, Cliiiig, who did not choose to consult tlie 
English commander and act in concert with him. 
The British authorities at Shanghai wore strongly 
of opinion that success at Soochow was imja**- 
siblo, so long as tho English major was hamper* d 
by tlio independent action of tlio Imperial army. 
Gordon’s hopes of a surrender of tlio city wcr<J 
discouraged by tho obstinacy of Cliing, who per- 
sisted in making futile attacks on ^.hc cast gate, 
and so rendering negotiations almost impossible. 
Tho Shanghai merchants, and tho Briti.sh sta- 
tioned the”e, openly asserted that unless Gordon 
was placed in supremo command of tho allied 
forces, defeat would bo inevitable. No attcnti(m 
was given by the Imperialist authorities to tld^ 
demand, .and tho popular leader was left to do the 
best ho could. Ilis force was reduced in numbers ; 
many of his men were prostrated by sickness, and 
in others, ho well knew, a mutinous disposition 
was latent. 

When Soochow was completely invested, four of 
the five Wangs in authority there, opened nego- 
tiations for tho surrender of tho place ; but were 
stoutly resisted by Moh Wang, who held tho 
command, and who resolved to fight to the death. 

A Murder. 

Moll Wang was soon made aware of tho schenio 
of surrender, and sent for the six other Wangs, h’ 
consult with them on tho subject. They assembled 
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in tho great reception hall, and the question of 
capitulation was fully discussed. Nothing could 
induce Moh Wang to consent to such an arrange- 
ment. Ho was for fighting to tho last. One of 
tho Wangs supported him ; tho others took the 
opposite side. Getting excited, tlie conference 
groTV into a quarrel, and the fierce natures of tho 
Wangs were aroused. One of the most violent, 
Kong Wang, sprang to his feet, rushed at Moh 
Wang, and stabbed him nine times in the back. 
Tho others then assisted him to carry tho dying 
man into the outer court, and there he was 
beheaded. 

Having disposed of opposition in this peremp- 
tory and barbarous manner, the surviving Wangs 
surrendered tho city. Gordon, dreading tlio scenes 
which might follow tho entrance of his men into 
tho place, withdrew them to a considerable dis- 
tance. 

Gordon had stipulated with both Governor Li 
(who had joined tho Imperialist army) and Ching, 
that so long as he held command, warfare should 
Ijo conducted in accordance with the practice of 
tho western nations ; that prisoners, cither taken 
ill actual fight, or on voluntary surrender, should 
Iw treated with humanity. Tliis had been pro- 
mised; and, although lie was w’cll aware of tho 
m-ucUies habitually practised by tho Chinese mili- 
tary, yet, after his appealing to Governor Li, and 
tiio assurancos ho had received, ho felt justified in 
supposing that ho might depend upon thoir ohserv- 
.anco. General Cbing, on his part, w’as lavish in 
his promises that Gordon’s wishes in this regard 
should bo complied with, and to these promises 
(Jordon unfortunately trusted. 

Keturiiing from Quinsan, after rc-cstablishing 
Ills forco in their quarters, ho entered Soochow un- 
accompanied, and was mot by Ching, who told him 
that GSvernor Li had sent iustrnciions that all 
those who surrendered were to bo mercifully 
treated. This announcoment greatly gratified 
Gordon, who had, during tho negotiations for sur- 
render, assured tho Wangs that he could promise 
them honnvirablo treatment on tho part of the 
(^'liineso. This promise had been made on tho 
faith of Li’s assurances. On tlio following morn- 
ing he again visited the city, and was iiiform'-tl 
(bat tho AVaiigs were that day to go out and 
formally deliver tho keys of tho city to Li, wlio 
had arrived at tho scone of action. 

They went, and it was afterwards proved in tho 
course of an official investigation, almost beyond 
tho possibility of doubt, that, from l’*o first, Li 
and Ching intended to deceive Gordon with fair 
promises, and to kill the Wangs directly they were 
in their power. With consummate hypocrisy, the 
f'nrrondcred chiefs were received wiih apparent, 
even ofTiisi', e friendliness, and Li spoko to them 
of the rank and decorations they would receive 


from tho Imperial Government in return for sur- 
rendering tho city. General Ching then entered 
into conversation with thorn until a gang of 
executioners appeared on tho scene, and the ter- 
rible deed was perpetrated. 

Tho murder of tho Wangs was but a sample of 
tho remorseless barbarity of tho Imperialists. It 
afterwards appeared the massacres of the inhabi- 
tants of Soochow, including women and children, 
took place with tho full knowledge and sanction 
of Li and Ching. It has, indeed, been stated that 
thirty thousand lives were sacrificai, many in the 
most revolting manner. 

General Brown, in his official report to Sir 
Frederick Bruce, the ambassador in China, fully 
exonerated Gordon from any compliidiy in, or 
even knowledge of tho terrible occurrence; and 
tho consuls representing foreign nations at Shang- 
hai passed resolutions expressive of abhorrence at 
tho conduct of the Imperialists. Subsequently, 
however, Li defended the execution of tho Wangs 
on tho ground of their snspoctod treachery, and 
tho necessity of making a terrible example of tho 
leaders of the great rebellion. Gordon was greatly 
excited, and pursued la with a revolver, deter- 
mined to take his life as a penalty for his cruel 
double-dealing ; but he, however, contrived to 
evade him ; and Gordon recovered the habitual 
control of his temper. Tho matter was discussed 
in tho House of Commons ; but Gordon was per- 
sonally exonerated from any share in tho terrible 
transaction. 

A Slanderous PAMPirLKT. 

In ISCt, a pamphlet was published violently 
condemning tho conduct of Gordon. It was en- 
titled, “The Taipings As They Arc, by ‘One of 
Them.* ” It was founded chiofiy on statements by 
a missionary named Lobschied, and maintained 
that tlio Taipings wore really great religious re- 
formers and apostles of civilisation in China. 

This precious pamphlet was introduced to tho 
British public by a clergyman, the Bev. Dr. 
Worthington, who accepted all tho statements as 
absolute truth, and appeared to bo aiiimf..ted by a 
noble ambition lo cipial or oven excel the author 
in the art of vituperation. In an introductory 
chapter, Dr. Worthington assorted : “ Of tho 40,000 
prisoners who surroiidcd at Soochow, ^2,000 wero 
butchered before tho oyi s of Major Gordon, under 
such circumstances of torture, horror, cruelty, even 
to unborn babes, as far to exceed tho worst ravages 
of the monster commonly known as Timur tho 
Tartar, 

Rewards Refused. 

At Pekin, Governor Li’s defence was readily 
accepted, but it was thought necessary to compli- 
n. nt Gordon, and thereby concilinto the British 
aiilhurities, who vero persistently pressing tho 
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Government at Pekin on the subject of the 
massacre. An Imperial decree was therefore pro- 
mulgated, in wliicli it was stated tliat Brigadier- 
General Gordon had greatly distinguished himself 
“in command of Li’s auxiliary force,” and ordain- 
ing that a medal of distinction and a donation of a 
thousand taels (about dC250) should bo awarded 
him. He was also to roeoivo a decoration of the 
first class. 

The Govenor sent the decorations, the thousand 
taels, and various gifts to Gordon, together with 
extra pay for his troops, and additional money for 
such as had been wounded. Gordon willingly re- 
ceived the money for his men, but rejected tho 
gifts to himself ns an insult, after tlio treatment 
he had received, and tlio cool assurance with 
which Li had taken to himself all the merit of tho 
groat achievement. AVhen tho mosBcngcr.s arrived 
carrying tho bowls of money, in Cliiiicso fashion, 
ho seized his famous caiie, and, wo are told, 
“ flogged them from the chamber.” 

Eesumption of Tiin Command. 

It was not long before Gordon hoard enough to 
conviiico him that ruthless barbarity was an in- 
evitable feature of Ciiincse w’arfare. Two thousand 
fugitives from Soochow had made their way to 
Wosich, whore tho Taiping loader, Ohung-Wang, 
tho Faithful King, was in command. Ho found 
such an arrival very iiicouvoniont, and ho disposed 
of fugitires, Jiis own adhorenfe, by the sum- 
mary lU’ocess of bchoading tluui. With such 
combatants, tlio war might become a competition 
in tho art of massacre, instead of fair and open 
fighting. Gordon had already begun to reconsider 
his position . 

To hold back now would bo worse than to go 
on. Witliout him tho contest promised to bo pro- 
tracted and most sanguinary. With him oik’O more 
at tho head of his troops, ho felt tliat a scries of 
successes might be achieved, which would speedily 
stamp out the rebellion. 

Ho therefore consented to an oiTli ial reconcilia- 
tion with Li and General Cjiii.,c, who had only 
.acted :i: accordanco with recognised rules of 
Chinese w'arfare, which made the killing of chiefs, 
who might fairly bo supposed to influence the 
masses of their fellow men, not only expedient, 
but absolutidy nee.-'ssaiy. Ho visited Li at Soo- 
chpw, and arranged that the latter should issue a 
proclamation exonerating him from all participa- 
tion in tho massacre- 

SYMVrOMS OF THE EnD. 

With the fall of Soochow. t!r* ijuek of the rebel- 
lion was broken. There were other fortified towns, 
and in attacking Foineor them tlurro was desperate 
fighting. ^ Olio city, A'os'.h . ab.i-ndoiud 

by t-ho Frtithiul Iviug, who decjiued - j meet the 


attack of Gordon’s force. At Kingtang, another 
strong Gordon received his only wound in 
tho campaign, being shot in tho leg while leading a 
storming party. Ho was carried aboard one of the 
boats, but, though unable to stand, directed opera- 
tions. 

One by one tho strongholds fell ; and Nan- 
king, where tho pretender had ostahlishcd his 
court, and which had been closely invested by a 
Chinese force, so that supplies failed, caintnlatcd. 
General Chiug, who, whatever his failings might 
have Ivecn, was a brave soldier, was killed in storm- 
ing a town named Kashing-fii, on the Imperial 
Canal. Ho possessed coiisidcrahlo military know- 
ledge. lie must bo judged by a Chinese, not by a 
British, standard. In military operations, as 
carried on by his countrymen, humanity has no 
I)laeo. Kill your enemy and ho will not fight ag ai n , 
is ono maxim ; and do tho best you can for your- 
self, is another in general acceptation. Tho great 
Taiping rebellion was subdued. Tho Heavenly 
King had Ix.’on urged to csc.'ipo. Hi.s dream of 
empire had been rudely shattered ; but, .animat oil 
cither by fanaticism, which had affected liis brain, 
or by native rcsoliilion, he resolved to hold out to 
the lust. When tho chiefs of his followers wished 
him to escape, and escape w'ould not have been 
difficult, ho maintained tho assumption of Divimi 
power in which the most enthusiastic of tho Taip- 
ings had now ceased to believe. Ho had a com- 
mission direct from God and from his elder brother 
Jesus; ho was tho sole lord oj ten tliousaiid na- 
tions. When, at length, ho know tho eud w:i.< 
come, this strange being, who ‘'had been guili.v 
of cruelties greater than are accredited to any 
other human being — flaying alive and pounding l-t 
death being his ordinary modes of punishment ” - 
this reformer of the iialioual religion, according io 
tlio authors of tho faiiioiis pamphlet ^aiid ii ^ 
preface, ended his life in a manner w’orthy of ];i • 
ant<3cedoni s. Fiist ho hanged all his wives, and 
they were many, and then ho committed suieidi*. 
Hi.s greatest loader, the reuouned Chung Waiii' , 
tho Faithful King, was among the prisoners iaki-n, 
and was without delay bclioaded, v. ith some otlief 
loading men. Fewer atrocities were perpetrated 
on tho garrison and inhabitants of Nanking tlnm 
lia l taken place after tho capture of any impoi t- 
ant i«sitiou ; and this improvement was atUii)- 
utod to tho influoiieo Gordon exorcised over tiio 
mandarins. 

Brinco Kuiig, the Chinese minister, sent an otH- 
cial de.spatch to Sir Frederick Bruce, acknowlcd;: 
iiig ill the highest terms of eulogy, tho eervic(;3 of 
Gordon, and requesting that Her Britannic Rlaji s- 
ty’s Govornmoiit would ho 'pleased to rocogui; e 
them. In forwarding this despatch to Earl Ivu^sell, 
then at tlio head of tho Foi'oign Oflirje, f'^ir I'^rcd- 
orick wrote: “liidopcndeiiily of the sl.ill "aid 
Id 
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coumgo ho has ehown, hia diainicrestodnoss Ima 
elevated our national character in the eyes of tho 
Chinese.” 

Ho had conferred on him the rank of Titu, tho 
liighcst in tho Chinese army, the Order of tho 
Stiir, the Peaeock’s Foathor, and tho Yellow 
.Facket, which constituted him ono of tho highest 
mandarins forming tho body-guard of tho empire. 

Jloforo leaving Shanghai, tho inendiants pre- 
Ronted liim with an engrossed and illuininatcd 
address. 

A Quiet and Useful Life at Home. 

Oil his return to this country at tho cud of ISGt, 
he might easily have been tho “ lion of the season,” 
but ho doelinod tho position. Never, probably, 
had a man who had really aeliioved di.stinetion, so 
great an aversion to imblicity ; and nothing 
niiuoycd him more than any endeavour to give 
promineiiGO to Ids personal .'lehicvementH. 

Soon after his return ho vraa sippointe<l C('in- 
raiiii'liiig Koyal Ungiiiecr at Gravesend for tho 
jiruti'etion of tho Thames. One of his first occu- 
pations W519 to forward the various rcward.s and 
medals liestowcd on thoso of liis old comrades in 
C’liina who had distinguished thomaclvoa. 

While residing at Gravesend, Gordon employed 
tho time ho eonld spare from his military duties in 
works of kindness and active bonovtdcnce, visiting 
t he sick, aiding the distressed, and leaching in the 
nigged school. A sincere member of tho ChnrcJi 
of Kiiglaiid, and itgular attendant at tho parish 
ehnrch, he exhibited a spirit of jiractieol Christi- 
anity not ir.variM,bly associated with active profes- 
sion. Ho visited the sick, relieved the poor, 
visited and consoled the dying. Ho espe(tially 
inton'sted himself in reselling boys from lives 
of idleges.s .'Jiid degradation, clothing, lodging, 
and boarding some till ho could jirocuro 
employment for them, l^'or many ho obtained 
berths on board shiji. He remained six years at 
Gravesend, 

New Wo UK. 

In 1871, when the Huropoan Coinmis&ion of the 
Danube was appointcul, ollicial opinion iiointed to 
General Gordon as ilie ]}C.st qiialiiied person to a. t 
a.s British Commissioner, Avhicli lie did till 1873. 

A Great Po-sition. 

During hi.s Omimissiouership, Nub.ar Pasha 
asked Gordon whether he knew of any ollicer of 
the Giigincers who would bo willing to fill an 
ofiieial vacancy. Ho would n(^t at oiiec give an 
answer ; but in July, 1873, he informed Nubar, by 
letter, that ho himself would acce])t tho post, if, 
on tho Khedive's own application to tho English 
Government for his SLuvicu.s, permission were 
grairted. A favourable an.5wer being received, ho 


returned to England, and at the close of tho year 
started for Cairo. His new position was that of 
Governor of tho Soudan. 

His diary when in that olfico is a record of 
continuous effort, and iilmost as continuoua dis- 
appointment; of mutinous conduct of the small 
force at his disposal; of the insincerity of tho 
Egyptian authoriiic'.s at Cairo. 

After three years of IravoHing, negotiations, 
and fighting, Gordon returned to Etiglaiid ; hut 
tho Khedive pre-ssed him to undertake an othi^r mis- 
sion to the Soudan, and ho again went to Cairo. 

The second expedition was even v.uoro arduous 
than the first; and in July, 1870, Gordon left the 
Soudan after tho Kliodivo Ismail liad been deposed 
in favour of lii.s .sou, Towlik. 

Un.si;it.\ nr, s AiT'oiNTJUEN'rs. 

Soon after his riduru to England ho aeccpled 
the position of private secretary to Lord Pipon, 
but resigm-d on reaching LJoiiibay. Afterwards 
an iiivilalion from his old a.ssociate, la-llung- 
Chang, induced him to revisit China. 

Early in 1882 ho took command of irooji.s in 
Cape Colony, but soon relinqni>herl that iiosition. 

After quitting the Capo Colony, he made a brief 
vi.sit to London, and then started for Jerusalem, 
where ho ooe.npied himself in making surveys of 
tho walls of tho city, the Holy 8cpulelir(‘, and 
other buildiiif^s; and, in addition, greatly inter- 
ested him.scif ill tho propoitioii to connect tho 
IHver Jonlaii by canal wilii tlio Kcd Sea. C(uning 
l>a(;k to this country, lie again entr red into nego- 
tiation.s with the King of Hu ildgians ivhitivo to 
the Congo, but these were lu'oken oil' by a .sum- 
n-ion.s to London, lie nus imluee.l to imder- 

tuko tho onterpri.so nJiich prov(‘d to bo Jii.s last. 
In iwonfy-fuur lionrs lu* was oiiliis way to Egy])t, 
accompanied Ic; liicutonaiit-Coloiad Stewart, and 
they luade tlu.'ir way alone from Cairo t«) tho 
Soudan. 

AV.KIV.VL AT Ku.VUIOEM. 

It was in Eo]»riiary, 1881, ib.-it General Gordon 
arrived at K h" rruiim. pfi.»g'vss utiiwe.rds 

from C.'iiro h.'.a bi’cu .'i eLM!liuium.s til'iinjjh, vVt 
Berber be was w-'lctuned by tlio Soudani pf)i»nla- 
lion with every nianife^latioii of entluisi.ism and 
delight, 'i’he welceiae ivhioh ho received at Ivliar- 
toiim was as eiitlm-ia>lie as that whii-h liad been 
aeeonled i'> him aV Lerbi-r. But Hie Suiidaiiiso 
e.aild not under-sland nhy iiie gre.u I'ai-lia 
should a.s.siime the title and uigiiilits of •..o\cnior- 
i .e-icral of the Soudan if his objei-l was to evacuate 
till' country. 

Active OvEiiArioNs. 

! 11 loss than a month after Gordon’s arrival at 
Khartoum, the Mahdi and his Emirs, or 
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lioutonants, succeeded in spreading the insurrec- 
tion tliroughout most of the Nile districts between 
Kliartoum and llerber. Before the end of JMarcli 
the city was invested. Two Egyptian officers - 
Hassan Pacha and Syad Pacha— to whom ho 
entrusted the (iondiict of tlio expedition, proved 
traitorous. They met with tlicir reward— deatli 
by the Governor-Gcnorars orders. The tide of 
insurrection then closed round Khartoum. By 
the beginning of May the Arabs, crossing the 
Blue Nile, had established themselves at Buri, a 
distance of about a mile from the eastern corner 
of the entrenchments. But at this spot the 
besiegers suffered terribly from the mines which 
General Gordon liad laid down. On May 7, nine 
mines were exploded during au attack, and nearly 
one liiiiidrcd and twenty of the Mahdi’s troops 
blown to pieces in consoquencc- 

On the 2.5th of June General Gordon and his 
gallant (?oinji!inion.s and ilioir g.arrison, still faith- 
ful, had their first news of the ball of Berber, 
but he and liis companions proseeutetl the 
defence with grcJiter vigour than ever. ihitho 
20tii of July Gordon drove the reb'Js out of Hnii, 
killed numbers of them, captured quaniilios of 
riftes and amniiinilion, and cleared iliem out of 
thirteen zcr('ba.s, or .'<lockad(‘rt, wliich they liad 
constructed on the river hanks. At tlio end of 
July General GokIou had Jo.st sovori hundred men. 

lucRDEii OF Colonel Stewart and Mr. 

POWEK. 

On September 17 General Gordon had already 
sent Colonel Ntowark J\Ir. Power, and the French 
Consul, with regular troop.s and Bashi-Bazouk.s, to 
retake Berber. They left Kliartoum on the 10th 
of Septemlier, and succeeded in bombar<liiig 
J J erber . M r . Power and M r . Ilerbin then resolved 

to make their w<ay down the idvcr in a small 
steamer, which struck on a rock near Wady Gama, 
^ and the whole party were treacherously murdered 
hy a local sheikh, in whose declaral ions of friend- 
ship they liad confided. 

Gordon’s Activity. 

Colonel Stowarths exiicditionprovt'd that tJeneral 
Gordon could nut then be in very dcf.sjKT.ate straits. 
Again, towards the middle of October, Gordon’ .s 
.steamers 'were mf)ro than a hundred miles north of 
Khartoum, bombarding Shendy niid Metemnoh. 
Karly in November the wehiomo news was 
received from Gordon ih.-t. hi.s supplies of pro- 
visioms wore plentiful, and that lie believed he 
«ronld maintain his ground until the arrival of 
Lord Wolseloy’s expedition. 


Advancing Aid. 

Lord Wolscley arrived at Cairo on September 10, 
and immediately advanced his expedition up the 
Nile. On Docember 16 ho reached Korti, and 
arranged to push on by land in the direction of 
Metemnch. Having succeeded in securing a 
strong position at Gakdnl Wells, a force of about 
fifteen hundred was led forward by Sic Herbert 
Stewart, who encountered the enemy in great force 
on January 17 at Abu Klea Wells, and a desperate 
battle immediately ensued. It was on this occa- 
sion that the much -lamented Colonel Burnaby was 
killed by the thrust of a javelin tlirough the 
jugular vein. Many other distinguished officers 
also fell; but the ultimate result was in our favour. 

Sir Herbert Stewart Wounded, and Cor- 
respondents Killed. 

Gn January 10 thoro was another desperate 
battle at Gubat, about five miles from Mctemncli, 
and the same distance from the Nile. General 
Stewart himself being severely wounded in tlin 
tliigh. Altogether twelve were killed and forty 
wounded. Mr. Cameron, the correspondent of the 
and Mr. »St. Ledger Hcrhert, represent 
iiig the Moral n<j were ainong.'tt the former. 

Fall of Khartoum. 

Thoro arrived at Gubat, on the 22nd, no less 
than five steamers sent hy General Gordon from 
Khartoum, having on board 500 soldiers and five 
guns. They brought a letter !rom Gordon, dated 
Heecmbcr 20, saying that all was tiion safe at 
Khartoum. Sir Charles Wilson was deputed to 
return with the steamers to Khartoum, where a 
triumphant meeting with Gordon was confidently 
anticipated. Sir Charles Wilson lost one of hi'< 
rfl.oamers on the way up. The enemy was very 
strongly posted at Halfiycli. At Oindurman, there 
was f urtln v opposition ; and it was then clear what 
had happened— Khartoum had falhm. 

The. Hero’s Death. 

Immediately after the fall of Khartoum tlien' 
w-a-s-'a general massacre, from which only a fc'v 
natives escaptMl. 'Tlicy described General Gordon 
as h.aviug been killed in coming out of hi.s honsi; 
to rally his faitliful troops, who were taken hy 
surpri.se. Thus ilic gi*e.at hero, who more than .any 
one of whom history he.ars record, deserved tl;-' 
tiCo of the Christian Warrior, perished in tle‘ 
town which he went to relieve, and with the i)Copl'' 
wdiom ho viras sent to re.scue. He came of a family 
of soldiers, and ho met the faito which every soMn i- 
must think of as possibly hi.** own. 


TiiK END. 




THE HE KOTO KINH OF SWEDEN. 


•• WVint rcnilorc-ii thi'S GustMvn'^ 
RnsiHtloss iiud iiiK’ou'HuMC*! upon (m.'U? 
Thi-^ ■ that lie WHS ilu- luoniiivli in his army! 
A iiiijiian-b, one who in n.-.i.'h, 

AVus never yet bulnliied hnt by h.b oqnal.’* 


ScTiir<T.rrv’F IVnihusfein, 
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A Doleful Petuod. 

T HJROUGIIOUT the of modem 

history there is no liaet ; ' utterly drenvy. 


a ■ 
Yoc 


ai 


M.-irkcd by oalnmiiy, do.=;olalion, and wren?, 
’:C )>t'riod kiio'vr; as tluit of the (^reut Thirty 
iva’ in Germany. That fearful struL'rle 

T T 
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meant simply tlin ruin of the (lermnn Kmpire ; 
fiiitl a contr.ry rind a lialC was ijimloqualc to heal 
the wounds inflicted hetwcei^ the years 161ft, 
when the war hroho out. and 10 1ft, when the 
utter exhaustion of all parlic's broiu^ht al)0\it the 
Peace of AVcstjihMlia. The h .il ures of the contest 
were horrible ; and all llio ai iiiiesap}>car to have 
become alike demoralised, and liardoiicd into 
ferocious cruelty by th(i length oC tbc striiirccle. 
Nino hundred thousand men ]ie.nshing within 
two years in Saxony alone : all the torments that 
the rapacity and lawh'ssiiess of a Imital soldiery 
could inflict, practised year e.rter ye;ir upon the 
wretched inhalutanls of t(/wns and villages; 
fanaticism and bigotry in 11 a nr worst forms, 
nsing oppression as their weajion, and hounding 
on the sajK'rslilious ajid the ignorant to tear 
each other ; whole districts onro covered with 
thriving towns and liainhds silent and abandoned 
to solitude and desolation, plague and famine 
following in the track (»f warfare to com[jlr;1o ils 
v;ork, — siieli arc the features (\\ the luxiviest cala- 
mity that ever befell Ihe tn-oat (on’inan nation, 
spreading sorrow and deva''fa{io.'i throughout 
tile length and breadth of the land, from tlie 
idioTCS o£ the Paltic to the Lower Danube, ami 
Prom the bordei’S of to the confines of 

Poland. No part of the v.-et empire was spared; 
f- tiie ojrrcnt of war swejit over all, though 
some districts suffered more tiutn others, Saxony 
and Bohemia being the. eluef victims. 

'J'llE rillllSTlAN 

Amid all tliis desolation and havoc and 
wrong, tliere Mauds foidli, in briglib contrast 
to the selfish, sordid, and blood -t.liirsty crew 
around him, oiu*. graeiuus, heroic I'gure. It is 
Gustavus Adol[ihiis of oAvedeu, '• The Lion of the 
North, and tlie Lulwaik of the Pn/ 'stant Faitli,” 
the one great Ic’.adcr among llic many whose 
names are rcudert- 1 famous dniing tlie struggle, 
wh(. sL(.od forth for a good eau>o, and fouglit 
like a Christian sohlier. lie ah>uc seems to have 
entered upon the strife from hi' her motives, — to 
secure to his Predestaut lircthren m Germany the 
blessings of religious toleration luid fi-eedom of 
worsliip ; he alone preserve* I iiis 'ame imsiiotted 
amid all the intrigues o. {imlrllion and state- 
craft by which the main ([ucsticu of the struggle 
wa.^ at length obscure*! and snot rseded ; and to 
him posterity has with one voice accorded the 
honours of a (Christian hti^i. even his enemies 
being unable to wlthhola much gree.tncss 

and virtue Iheirtril-iitc of pos.l i. c*. . . ^miise. In 
var.ous point'^ .. <\!se analogy may be drawn 
betv/cen the part playcu l>y Gustavus Adolphus in 


the Thirty Years’ War, and that of John IIam|). 
don in the great struggle tliat was being waged 
in Kngland for rcli;.;lous and political freedom. 
To both men were (‘ommon the loiTy enthusiasm 
that led them to face dangers and to conquer 
difllenlties, forbii’uling them to look back wlion 
onec they had put their hands to the plough. Both 

v. Tro distiugiiisli(‘*l l)y groat personal valour, and 
a regard lessnoss of danger that brought f.'ilal 
Ofuisvifpiences ; l)ot]i wer*' men of strong religious 
oonviolitms that look the. puritan form; and in 
both cases their enrecM- was violently cut short 
at Ihc time when tlicii* siTviccs were most 
needed. 

The Ancestoks ok Gustavus Adolphus; 

To i; IloLisE OK Vasa. 

Gustavus Adolphus, tlie great King of ftwedon, 
b(*loiit;«'d lO ;iM ilhisl 1 iolis house. It is seldom 
indeed in history that di^tiiuoiislied men follow 
one another in three generations. Yet this was 
tlie ease hero. Gustavus Yasn. th*.', grandfather 
of Gustavus Adolphus, Jaitl the foundation of the 
grpalne.s.s of Sweden; liis father, (fliarles TX., 
earrie*! forward the work on its foumlor's plan ; 
a. id Gustavus Atlol[)hns himself gave an extension 
to tlie work, of wdiieh his ]iredeeessors luvl never 
dreamed, aiul which rendered it of paramouni 
importancfj in the history of Europe. The tirsi 
three Vasas all played an important, part in 
history. t 

Tlie way in wliii-li the family allainrd tlic 
regal jiower was this:-- In Swc*len daring the 
thirle*jiith and fourteenth centuries, the gov*'rii- 
liienl was an elective monarchy, the nobles fro* 
fpicntly riuarrelling f*)r tlie possession of Ibo 
throne. Tlie ]ifnvcr of llie feudal noi^ility and 
clergy in*.* oa.so'l in every generation, and even 
bi dmps and arelilii shops ki'pt s*jldiers, and sent 
forlli men to light for them. Tutime, the banais 
aef|iiire*l the power of petty kings in th<di' 
separate di.striets, and grievously oiiprcsscd their 
jieasants with la.xes and feudal labour. The 
]rnvGr of the Church was still greater ; and at one 
lime a third of tlie {Swedish soil was held by 
ecele.d;i.5t ies. Continual fends with Denmark 
find Norway increased the confusion of alTairs ; 
until at length, in the year 1397, an attempt 

w. as made to put an end to the misrule by the 
Treaty of Cal mar. 

r»y this treaty it was r.etllcd that the three 
countries, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, should 
he iin*lcr one singh: government ; the succession 
to the throne to ho vested in the reigning house 
of Denmark ; but each of the three countries to 
remain in possession of its own laws amt 
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leges. The arrangement did not produce the 
dcf^ired effect, and, indcjcd, brought little advan- 
tage except to the clergy, Avhosc already over- 
'jrowii power it greatly increased. The royal 
[i tic was lilile more than a shadow in Sweden, 
the power being in the liands of tlie governor or 
imperial deputy, who held liis dignity for life. 
Three men out of the Stuve family distinguished 
■Jiinisclvcs in this ollice, — Steti Slurc, Swante 
Sturo, and Stcii Sturc the younger. 

(hudSTiAK II. A^ii3 Gustavus VAfiA; Sweden 
A SePAHATE MONAIiCUY, 

A very different king from the powerless 
potentates elevated by the union of Calmar came 
to the throne in 1.513, in the person of Christian 
IJ. Astute and cunning as the French Louis XI., 
•mil, like that monarch, utterly rulhless in his 
jraolty, he dctcrnuiieil to secure unlimited sway, 
Mini boldly took up ilio fight against the aristiK*- 
lacy. the great commercial predominance of the 
ilansa. anil the clergy. In Sweden his task was 
'X-n-'Icrod (lasy for him b}' the feud between the 
■iimilies of Sture and Trolle, who had contended 
for the cliief oijice of the Slate. Giistaviis Trolle, 
ihi'Mgh he failtid to win Ihc governorship, sue- 
'• ‘‘de.d in securing the arehbi''l.oprie of IJpsula, 
djo second ollice in the kingdom, lie booanie 
; ho deadliest enemy of iiie Stuves, and gave all 
• he assistance in hi| iiovver to C'hrislian, in his 
scheme of absolute rule. It was partly I li rough 
TrniJe’s assislancc that Christian was enabled to 
-trilce terror in Sweden by theauociousmassaero 
jf Sroolvlioliii in the year 1020, when ninety-four 
'f the most iniluoiitial members of the upper 
ehisscs wqf’c put to death wilhin three days. In 
llenniark and Xorw.ay faiinihu* measures wero 
aken to destroy the power of the aristocracy, 
Aud weaken die commercial interest. 

but the cv<*nt was contrary to the tyrant's 
wishes and expcct.ations. lie liad raised up 
evLTy iutcresFagainst him, — the aristocracy, the 
]KUsants, and the merchants. In Jutland the 
nobility rose in revolt and drove him awa^'. In 
■Sweden the blood-stained edifice of his power fell 
still earlier. Gustavus Vasa, a relative of the 
Sture family, had been treacherously conveyed 
"to Denmark as a hostage, in defiance id plighted 
to the contrary, by Chrisli.au II., wdio iii- 
itiiictivcly discorued an enemy in the energetic 
iutelligont young noble, (iustaviis Vasa 
contrived to ('scape to Jr<wedcn, on board a rner- 
a-nd presently roused the brave 
aithful Dalecarlian peasants of the North 
against the troops of the 
ishop of Ujisala, he was presently j)ro- 


claimcd governor of the kingdom and leader 
of the army, at the Diet of Waclst( 3 na. In 
I.‘»23, the decree of another Diet raised him to 
ttic dignity of King of tJwcden, and he made a 
triumphal entry into the ca])ital. ...The next year 
a peace btilwcen Denmark and S vcdcu was 
brought about ; and in 154 1, the Diet of Westerns 
docdanul the crown of; Sw(j(lcri to be hereditary 
in the Vasa family. Tlio name Vasa, it may 
he observed, had a warlike origin. The word 
designates the fascines, (jr faggots, which are 
thrown into the ditches across whi{di a storming 
})arty has to advance to llic attack of a town, 
I’hc family with the warlike name, and a policy 
no less warlike, established tlmir rule in Sweden 
under great and manifold difiicul tics and dangers, 
Gustavus, while he berpujuthed the crown to his 
(ddest son, Frie XIV., unfoilunatoly weakened 
the royal i»owcr by giving the principalities of 
Finland, East Gothland, and yudcnnanland, to 
his other sous, John, IMagnus, and Chailos. 
Erie, a wild and passionate king, increased tho 
territoiy of tlic country, but .at la.st went mad, 
after having, In his frenzied jealousy, put to death 
various members of the roy.al family, and 
menaced tlic highest nolJes with a similar fate. 
Deposed by his brothers, he was cast imo prison, 
where poison, adunnistcred in consequence of a 
decree of the Council, pul atumd to his miserable 
life. 11 is next brother. John, succcjedcd him, — a 
Aveak-niinded and vacillating [ laiu'c. wJm atone 
time, persuaded by his queen, a pvinccss of Polish 
birth, abjured the Protestant faith; and though 
ho afterwards adopted it again, nevc'r regained 
the conlideiice of his subjects that he had for- 
feited by lliis ill-advised step. Jlis sou and suc- 
cessor, JSigisiuuiid. Avas a Catholi * .and King of 
Poland. To prevent danger to tlio Protestant 
fc.iih in v^vireden from this circumstaiiec,- it was 
decreed at the Council of Fpsala, that flic Evan- 
gelical Lutheran religion .shouhl be the only one 
acknowledged and tolerated in iSweden ; and as 
Sigismund had returned to Poland, liis uncle, 
Charles of Suilermanhuid, the son of Gustavus 
Vasa, was chosen as governor of the kingdom. 
Sigismuud was highly indignant at this arrango- 
incut, which he tried to upset by force of ai’ins, 
but was unsiiccessliil ; ami after he had refused a 
deniand juadc by the Diet at Siangebro, under 
Charles's intiiicnce, that he should renounce the 
Koiuan faith and either come to Sweden to rule 
his hemlitary dominions in pi'r.son, or send his 
son within five months, that the heir might bo 
iustrucloil in the national religion, the crown 
was given to Charles IX, the son of Gustavus 
Vasa, and the defender of the Protestant faith. 
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Hence arose a long war between Sweden and 
Poland, which at length, in the time of Gustavus 
Adolphus, was concluded in favour of Sweden. 

BiBTn AND CiriLDHOOD OF CrUSTAVUS ADOL- 
Plius; Ills Early Promise. 

It was on the 9th of December, 1594:. that 
Charles's son. Giislavns Adolphus, the first child 
by his second luarriage, was born in the old 
palace at ^StockJlolm. There is a tradition, about 
as credible as such things generally arc. that ten 
years before his birth tlic celebrated astronomer 
and astrologer. Tycho Braho, read in the heavens 
that a newly-discovered bright star in the coii- 
Btellation Cassiopeia portended the birth of a 
prince in the north, who should achieve great 
deeds, and save the Protestant Church. Though. 
Charles had loiig .nctcd as .an nncontrol led governor 
of Sweden, it was not until Dint that, at tlie 
reiterated ju-nyers of tlvo Eslales, h<‘. formally 
accepted the crown astiio rlwHcv King and hen.*- 
ditarj" ruler of the Swedes. Goth'?, and Wh'u l'. 
At the some time the lil lie Gnstavus Ado:|)lr:? 
was formally aehnowleiigcd ns (']• " u i’rinf'e. An 
astute and sagaciiMis ]>ri!ice. Cl!nr]‘‘< saw on tin- 
political horizon the lirst iiidioations </!* dc' groat 
storm that wa*? to break over Eino]^e in the lioxt 
e-cnor'ifion ; aiid accoi’di.ncly In Iiiswill ho Tect.'ie- 
niv-ndcd Gustavns Adoliihus cnlt’vato tin 
friendship of the Jh'oleslaut prliujos of Gerinany 
which he himself had carefully fostm-cd. lii'* 
prophetie eye see/jis al?!o to have soc'i tliC fiitnri; 
glory round the head of his illustrious son. It 
is told how, when those around him sought to 
stimulate him to great and f.ar-reaehing under- 
takings, he would lay his hand on the. head of 
the royal cliild with a quiet smile, and the hope- 
ful words, “ Illc faciei,” — He will do it.” 

From his earliest childhood, the hoy showed 
indications of an acute power of ''l-scrv.ation and. 
of a flank, fearles.s spirit, the slroug eonibative, 
enettiCtie. Vn'sa type that hurst forth in madness 
In the case of King Ih’ic, bed which, keid in 
bounds by the solid self-control of a s+rong char- 
acter, could hardly bail to aclieu'e great thing.-. 
At five years of ago, being taken to see somt 
ships of war. he expressed iii^ preference for 
one vessel. The Blne^' Knight, bccau.se it liad 
most guns. IVhcp. told by his alternia.ots. wlio 
whshed to dissuade him from entering a wo.v.l 
into which he was rum.ing. Uu;t there were 
snakes there. “ Then give me a stick,” said he. 
‘'and lean kiP them.” 

EDucA rrr., op the Prince. 

Bis fether, the good lung Charles, very judi- 


ciously put the boy under the care of a tutor, 
W'ho had studied men as well as books, and whose 
academical learning bad been supplemented by 
nine years of travel. The eager and acquisitive 
mind of the boy enabled him to profit to the 
fullest extent by the instruction he received. In 
his twelfth yonr he. could sp(?nk Latin, at that 
time the diplomatic language of many courts, 
German. Dutcli. French, and Italian ; .and ho 
had, moreover, some knowledge of the Poli.sli and 
^luscovite. tongues. Tiike m.ost lads of a military 
tcn'lency. tlu' old Roman "writers intereste<l him 
great iy : tl’.e leed^ he found ebrnnicled excited 
his cm(i-af; >n. H istory alt lad od him bar more 
ihan p«>et:y. TToarp'rward^ I'-anit the practical 
part of tiu' ai*t of war from General James dc In 
(birdie, the meet eelebraicd Swedish leader of 
1i:(' lime. If is to record that llie j'ounp 

student manife.-led the utim-^t attachment and 
gratitude to his ze;.h>iis aiuU-!l! ‘ient tutor, whom 
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tW.- boyV imj .il i'giet' : tlu'Ugh a Danisli war ia 
the TK'xtyear gave the Prineo the opp irl luiity he 
sougiit. of [iroving to flic world that, striplin c Ji- 
was, he posse.ssrd a military geniu.s from wliich 
the greatest things might be expected in the 
f uliuc. By a masterly stratagem, wliicfl Toniiads 
us of some of the exploits of Moidauiit. Earl oL 
Peterboi -.High, in Spain, lie took the town of 
Chri.'*tia:u.ipel with five hundrcl ('avalry, whom 
he disgLii-ePi in Darrmh uniforms, then mastering 
the garrison by a covg-dr-inaia^ on which 
iiceasioii he uarrov.dy oseapcal death or caiptiirc, 
his horse having b(*e<mie entangled Avilh the 
riiler in a. half-frozen mai.^h. 

Accession to tife Throne ; DiprucuLTiES nr 
THE VotJNff Kino’s JAisttion. 

lie rcturiiol fnun tin’s fir.-t brdliant campaign 
to find his father dA'ing. The Swedish general, 
Ja.ines do la (lardie, had ’oeoii gaining great vh> 
lorie.s bir liis ma ior in Russia; and of thc.sn 
victories, and of the further fae^ that bis youngest 
son had been chosen Czar by a faction ia 
Russia, Charles received intelligence :b& he jay 
his death-bed at Nykdping. “ 1 leave my vrorally 
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apairs to better bands,” said the dying King with 
a smile, pointing to his young heir. 

He was, however, unwilling that the whole 
burden of government should rest on those young 
shoulders. By the Treaty of Nykojang, which 
fixed the conditions ol! succession, it bad bocTi 
decided that the majority of Gustav us Adolphus 
ghould he fixed for his twenty-fourth year ; and 
diaries, by his will, declared that the Dowager- 
Quecn, with the rjince John and six councillors, 
should carry on 1 he regency until this niajurily 
was attained. But the young King hatl already 
inspired confidence among all classes ; and at a 
meeting of the Estates of Nykdpiiig, on the 11th 
December, IGll, it was dctorniincd to place the 
whole authority in the boy-king’s hands. Among 
die six councillors who, with the Qiicen-Motlier 
and ihe King's uncle John, composed the regency, 
llic most astute was Axel Oxenstierna. Tlirmigh 
ii'ni the Queen annouinji'd to tlu* Ejstatcs that 
die was not inv-lincd to carry on the govcriiiiiont 
any longer ; whereupon, by a resolution of tlie 
ly, Gu>;taviis Adolphus, who liad just 
wntcied upon his eightemitli year, wasdtciare<l 
vif full nge, and was inv(-.-t<. <l with the conijdei'j 
.wuUioriiy of a King of tSwwl* n ; bis imcic, Buke 
John, cordially coinciding in the i^icp. 

But the patli of tin? young Kin<j \\:U'> hest t witii 
Jillicuitkis. The tSwcdisli fonr. -d a 

towcrfiil <‘lass, i«?alous of the King’h auiimiiiy 
and leuacious ».L’ llu^r own privilege^. CiU'-tavus 
was coiiipeiled to make many imp.niant coiiccs- 
i=.‘r.iis to tiicni, iiinl uImi to gdc an iniuca^ed 
aurlioiity to tlic Estates of liu nahn in the go- 
Muniik-nt, and cnlaig(“d aiUii'U’ity to The Clniivli. 
A >;i\aL deal of tact w'as necessary to 1 1 \ ad ai once 
warily atjd firmly in the il'.tlicult paiii that lay 
hefom the young ruler ; and it is greatly to his 
credit t]ja.t the extensive privileges he was eoni- 
pellcd lu rant to the nobility never, during bis 
hfc-iiiiic, L'eeanie a source of opjji'cssion to the 
classes below Ihcui, ^o well did be understand 
how to balaiuk; llie rights of the various ranks 
with one another. 

Tiin iMiniiiTANtn-: of Tiinnii: AVars. 

^he country he w'us culled upon to govern 
t\as exceedingly poor, with the reughe^t v>f 
climates, and a very unprodiiei ive soil. “ Diosc 
Crothen, diese Hungerlc i dor ■ These Goths, 
those hung^ WTctehes,” raid the scornful 
allcustein, speaking of the inhabitants of 
candinavia. Indeed, at Gusiuvus’s a<*ccssion, the 
arrest towns in SwTdeii co’d 1 only with the 
^^^cnlly raise a few dollars menll’ly f.u- 
aintcnance of an army and lleet j and 


shortly before his father’s death, the Prince had 
been obliged to give to an army contractor a 
written acknowledgment for a debt of eighteen 
dollars, not Imvini^ tliat sum in ready money. 
And yet he had with liis kingdom inherited no 
less than three great w’ars — wdth Denmark, 
llusbia, and Poland. The first of these wars had 
been kindled by national jealousies w'hich had 
long sub>i.sted between Sweden and Denmark, 
and tvas the more burdensome from being waged 
on the soil of Swcdtiii ; it was, however, a contest 
that might easily be terminated by concessions. 
The Second war, that with Ihiyssia, had been 
kindled in the first instance by the ambition and 
desire lor conquest of the Swedish rulers them- 
sv‘lves, and could be ended without great diffi- 
culty. so long as the honour of Sweden was 
siillieiently preserved. But the war with Poland 
was* alt(»gelher of anotlu;!* kind. Sigismimd, the 
weak King, wliose long iiil..* was a source of 
calamity to the country, was not the real fuc with 
whom Sweden bad to reckon; behiii<l him stood 
the puw'er, the wealth, thefar-strelehing iiitlucncc 
of i he great Aust rian House. The ITapslmrg rulers 
put Sigisiuund forward as the champion of the 
BoniauC’atholie faith against the Protestant North, 
i .'url a?si>teil him with money and men and war- 
j like feiores to maintain the struggle. Thus it was 
I that Gustavus Adolphus was forced, by the 
I exigeiuics of bis ])osiLion, from one war to 
j another ; advancing throi;'.ili the Danish, Bussian, 
i and IVdish rontests to thai- .“ivat struggle in 
j Germany with which hi-^ j;nne is mast intimately 
associated. Notlihig e(‘..id bo more unjust than 
to ela-s iliis King aime.ig the compterors in the 
• iidiinry sense of the woid. Thougii his tastes 
and genius were unuoubtedly military, he never 
i\,cklessly plunged his country into danger to 
gratify his own ambition. l’"or the safety of 
JSweden, and for the niaintenauee of the position 
she had wtai among the nations of Europe, he 
was compelled to take up ami's ; but that his 
ambition grew wuth the i.i'[>i..rtiniitics as they 
uiuoldcd Ihomselvcs before him, and that he con- 
ceived the idea of gi vi ug to Sw edcu an importance 
of wbu'li none of his preilece>‘‘Or3 had dreamed, 
is certain ; ho would have been more or less 
than human had ii been otlierw’ise. 

Gne proof of sagacity he gave soon after his 
aeeessi(.n, in a matter that brouHit groat advan- 
tage to Sweden. — an advantage that continued 
long after liis death. It was in the choice he 
K..ule of the be f.* re-mentioned Axel Oxenstierna 
to lie* responsible position of Prime Minister, 
i At time the young statesmen was only 
1 twenty-eight years oM; but Hie unerring eye of 
645 
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the King had detected in him talents and quali- 
ties of a high order. 

A Beoicen Eeed; James T. axd his rEo^iiSES; 

The Dakisic W'^au axd the Treaty. 

With respect 1o the Danish war, that eminently 
pacific prince, King James I. of England, offered 
his medial ion to bring about an understanding 
between Denmark and Sweden ; for there was 
nothing in which the Solomon of Whitehall 
better loved to display his kingcraft than in the 
adjustment oC ditferenees between foreign States; 
and so much was he given on these occasions to 
display liis knowledL'c, that Henry IV. of Fr.anec 
used jestingly to dub liiin his learned brother, 
le docteur Jaeol).” Dut in this, as in other mat- 
ters, the intention of the King cxcccdod his 
abilil\y. Denmark mnde use of him as fi tool, 
and laughed at. Jjim ; Cliislavus fouiul that he 
had been leaning on a broken reedt ; and the 
foi+unc of arm had todeeide 1 lee (piarrcl. With 
heroic courage, and yet with a caution and fore- 
thought that w'ould have done honour to a 
veteran, the. young King maintained the contest 
through the most trying vicissitudc-s. At one 
time, in the little town of Willin, he w’'as sur- 
prised by a large force of the enemy, and 
raTTfu.vly (scaped capture or death, losing a largo 
^art of his army at a blow. At another, 
the Dauc.s overran his j)rovinC(S with fire ami 
sword, destroying three, thousand farmliouscs 
during a single expedition. At length peace 
was c«)ne.ludc(I, the great iM)int,s of dillicnlt^’ 
being the restitution of the fortiessos of Kalmar 
and Eirsl)erg, which tlic Danes had captured. 
How little c»f the spirit of a conqueror tliere w\as 
in Gustavus Adol[)hus, wall bo seen from the 
eminently conciliatory speech in which lie ex- 
plained to the assembled histati - bis reasons for 
concludijig the tr(^at 3 ^ AHci explaining the 
conditions of the peace, he ccntirnied; “I am 
resolved, v.dtli God's help, to maintain the posit imi 
of a good neighbemr tow'aids Denmark, and I 
hope to be ablrj toeomc to an .accfunmodathni with 
our otlicr enemies also. I have already sounded 
the King of Poland, partly tlirongh ambassadors 
and partly tlnongli let!. .-, wiitlen by mj'-sclf; 
and from the answers mceived, whose contents 
shall be connuunicaled lo j'ou, j'ou will see that 
we arc just ified in hoping for a good resiilt. I’ut 
let things go as they m:iy. we will over put our 
trust in the Almighty, in whose Hand are war 
and peace; we will giro r.ursclvo.s up in His 
guidance, and le-iv’c no hu-,. » • ms untried to 

conquer for (ru ■ ve« the greatest human bJessing. 
that of peace, so far as that may be done without 


injury to the State, and without wounding our 
honour.” • 

Eussian Afeatrs ; The False Demetrius: 

His Adventurous Career. 

One war was tlius concluded; but that wit!: 
Eussia w.'is mor* formidable, and threatened 1) 
bo enduring. To explain the manner in whi^h 
the King of Sweden became involved in war 
with the Gzar, vve must divert the reader’s atten- 
tion for a moment to one of the most remarkable 
{*])isodcs in history — the story of the false Dcme- 
1 rins. The circumstances of this strange episode 
wc?‘c as follows : — 

Vassili Ivanovitch, the first I’ulcr of Mo.scot; 
w'ho took the title of Czar, died in lo;);!. and wa^ 
succeeded by his son Ivan Vassiloviteh. who 
greatly extended his territories, and at his deat]> 
in 1581 left tw'O sons by dilTe rent mothers : Hi ■ 
elder. hVdnr. by Ana^^tasia Komanovna ; thi- 
j'oungor, Dcnielriu.s, by his second marriag 
with itlnria Fedorovna. Fedor, a weak princ, 
succeeded Jiis ralber ; and as is the custor:: 
with feeble minds, fell completely under t];’^ 
inllucnee of a favourdo. a young nol)le, namf": 
Poris Fcdorovitch Goduuow; wdio in iimo exer- 
cised an unlimited inllncneo over him. I’cd**.' 
wa-^ childless ; his only legil.bnale sucee.ssor. tlic 
boy Jh'iiudriu.s. son of t.^/av Ivan, lived in a kin I 
of exile: and llic nmbition.s Pm-is Godnnow -il 
lengtli aspired to the succession. He sciii i"iii 
dcrers, v/bo tore jmung Dcmeiiii's from le': 
mother’s arms, ;nid .slew that nnlia]>py boy ; bn' 
the assassins fell victims to the fury (*C tlr 
spcetal<-*rs, who had bolieM the deed of blooil. 
Godunow intercepted the true accounts of the 
trausacthm, and peu’snaded tlio (’/..n- that Oeme- 
trius ha I killed himself in a fit of (',j):lcpsy : aiut 
when shortly afterwards the. weak Hzar Pcdoi 
died, Boris contrived to place tlu; crown on hi.sou:i 
head. For four years he had cnjo^nnl the I'riiil- 
of hi.s .succes.’-rul rrime, when suddenly, in tin- 
3 'car Jh05, a young man api)oa.rcd, who declare^ 
himself to bo Demeti ins, the sou of Ivan. 1^^' 
st.alcd that through .a rdrat;:g(Mn of his mother, 
.aided bythc fidclilyof .an old seryaTit.auotlicrhoy 
re.'Jombling him in appearance, had been suhsli- 
' nted for him, .and h.ad siiiTercd death in his stead. 
This man was aniini)oster named J.acob Otrepiew, 
a son of poor but n<')bh* parents at Jarvilaw ; 
worthlcss but clover .adventurer, whom the ac^^- 
dental mention of a likeness between hiinscU 
and Prince Demetrius had induced to play 1^’^ 

part. Compelled for some Li mo to conceal hiu * ^ 
self from the pnrdint of Boris Go<binow, 
heard of his pretensions and reeognis^^cl 
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(Jangcrous such a claim might become to himself, 
the false Demetrius managed to enlist vaiions 
men of rank and inllucnce in his favour, es])eei- 
ally the Tolisli Voivode of Sendomir, Mniozeki, 
whose daughter, Maria Anna, he promised to 
marry and to seat on the tliroiie of Moscow. At 
length, assisted by the Jesuits, whom he gained 
over by promising to introduce the Konian 
Catholic religion into lliissia if they helped liim 
to the throne, he succeeded in ('iilisting the IVdish 
Government in Ills eanse. The l\)li:'h magnates 
assembled an army of 10,000 men ; ami at the 
head of these, aiul of a s^ca^nl of Cossacks, the 
Pretender invaded Tlussia. At this juncture the 
Czar Boris smldcnly died. It is supjiosed ho 
poisoned himself, to cnlicipalc the fall he look'*d 
on as inevitable. 'J’he false Demetrius was 
actually accepted as (.'zar Ijy ji large faction in 
Moscow, and entered the city in liium])h. He 
was cunning enough to send fortlie motlieroE the 
(lead lioy ho personated, and, by loading lur 
with favours und wealth, pi'ooiired her comiiv- 
ance ill the fraud. But now. thinking the game 
won, he disregarded the dletates oL* prudeiioo, 
gave offence by opem and ]ivematiire atlernpt*; to 
introduce the Homan Catholic rell-rion, on'eii-lod 
the prejudices of aluu^^t every clas"*, and iMUM'd 
against liiniM'lf powei-rul enomie'''. Jlehadfiil- 
hllcd his promise, of mariying the daugliier <•£ 
his powtu'fnl jial nm, the Voiv(.de : an I 

by giving various^ elliees of trii^t to IN.-lidi 
strnngcrvS, laul .still furl hea- iiu-ensed ilie Uu^^ians. 
A boyar iianusl Shuiskoi got np a conspiniev, 
compi.'lled the ( V.aiina-Down;rcr to tell the truih 
concerning the impostor, and altaeked him Avith 
two lliou«and followers in his ])alaec at .Mxtseow. 
1 he fal«c^ Demetrius was killed by a pisti.bshnt, 
and his coriiKo, was burnt after having been for 
three day.s exposed to tlie insults i)!’ t)\e popnla'^e. 

SWkmilN Ol‘L>()inUJMTY ; VlCTOlUKS UF J)i: 

LA. Garde amd lloiix; ^Iodkratjon and 
bAGACITY OF TJIE KlN(J. 

^ And now a time of strife and .au.arc.liy bo;ran. 
l‘or.a time Sliiiiskoi maintained liis ]H»dlion .as 
Czar; but he was soon de])osed anil eoiupclled 
to become a monk. Three impostors, caeh claim- 
ing to be the true Demetrius, apixian d in rapiil 
succession ; and the Poles supported their pre- 
ensions in order lo w'cakcu llu.ssi.a, and tear 
what provinces they could from the distracted 
btatc. In this strife Charles IX, of Hwialeii 
might be expected, taken the part of 
-oia against Poland ami Higismund ; and his 
uiuo^ generals, De la G.ardit: and Hwert If.;. in. 
oiighft bravely under very »ad verse circumstance^. 


especially gaining a victory over the Polish general 
Sapieha, at Dmitrov, Feb. I6th, 1010. But the 
Ilussians were not to bo dc})endcd on; and 
tliough at length a part of the Mu.scovite nobility 
chose Charles J’hilip, ilio younger brother of 
Gust.avus A«lolp]ius, as Czar, the astute King 
declined the dangerous honour on behalf of his 
relative, in spite of the vehement rcnionstrancc:j 
of Dc la (lardio, who looked only at the splen- 
dour of the imperial title, without regarding the 
cxiri mciiiicort-iinty of its tenure. The Russians 
now cho.^e Alichael Pomanoll, a youth of seven- 
teen, a scion of a family related to the last royal 
House, in PSIIJ; and v. itii him beg.an that despotic 
rule in Ruh-ia wliich at various times has been 
the fruitful sonreo of so inueh di'^turbaiicc and 
warfare. IMicliael liimHclf, a sagacious and 
moderate prinee, laid the foniidaiion of the great 
power of Bussia. At liis aceession, a part of the 
country, c.' pee la lly Novgorod, had submitted to 
Dc la Gardie ; llie oji^ionW ]!arty flew to arms, 
and Gu.stavus was obliged, in 1 lill, himself to 
ju’./ceevl to K>IIionia witli an army, where ho 
found the Swi'di^-li .'diairs in a bad condition. 
Giistavns soon won Irv-k all that had been lost ; 
hU generals, De la Gardie and Horn, seconded 
him with eiiual vahuir and skill ; and when at 
longlli. at th" cuil «>f B»17, peaec was nuadc with 
Rux-ia, S\ve»len iiad gained not only fame but a 
largo aeeossinn -•f leri 'lory. Thus a second great 
war had be.ni concluded by the sigacity and 
valour of Guslavus ; (hero wasevena lU'goiiation 
for an alliaia'o be! veil Sweden and Russia 
against Poland : bet it. was not successfully 
carried through. 

Mianw'iile, in his government at home, the 
King AAa?» giving many tokens of energy and care 
for his jico[>lo in eveiy de|'»a’tniciit . It Avas 
luan'ifo'l to all that a real kii.g. a “conyng," or 
a man of knoAv!e•^.^'. Avas on the throne ; and 
with e\cry yc ir tiie. ['vr.'unal uelal ion. s between 
Guslavus and Ids people became mure intimate 
and alfoetionate. The bunions wldc.li bad seemed 
intolerable nmlcr.'in L'rie or a Christian IT., were 
gladly 1 ) 0 'll,, now tiiat l!ie knew for what 

purpose i boy aaviv imj^osed, a.ir l imw ncces.sary 
it was that Swcd.’u sliouhl bo able to opj[)Ose a 
strong front to licr ciuunie.s. Thus, after the 
conclusion of the Da.ul.di AA'ar, one t>f the first’' 
cares of the young King Avas to pivjiarc ncAV 
siiurces of p’o.speriiy b'r the exhausted and im- 
pov<.'rislicd nation, Ity rendering commerce secure. 
J‘ -r this purpose lie iiivt p-iU the fortresses on the 
DiiJiid) eou'^t into good defensive conditiuU, and 
iheu proceeded to (‘arry out a plan for the rc- 
ouildiug of Goiheubiu’g, Avldcli had Veen com 
6L7 
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pletely destroyed by ("liristian IV. It was not 
•until the year 1018 that Gotheulnwjjr assumed the 
shape of a city. It was well fortilUnl. is very 
convonieiilly situated for commerce, and remains 
as a monument of the care and .sa.e:acily of the 
great Ivin". The harbour is especially valuable, 
being siitiicicntly spacious to receive the largest 
fleet in safety. 

Tiiaits of Ciiahacter. 

With the same object of increasing and secur- 
ing the commerce of Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus 
entered into commercial treaties Avilh the Statos- 
General of Holland, and with the Cities of the 
Hanseatic League, esjiccialJy Liibcck. lie sum- 
moned many strangers into the eounliy, and 
thus increased its iiidiislrial productive power ; 
showing his enlarged mind in the fact that men 
of all religions received equal toleration, so long 
as they could prove that 1 hey were leading honot 
and rcspeelablc lives ; and to foreign and native 
merchants alike, important privileges were ac- 
corded, Of the King's sen^e of justice, th(‘ his- 
torian Archenholz tcllsthe following exaiiqile : — 
Gustavus had a law-suit wil h a nobleman concern- 
ing a eerlain landed estate. H'lio affair was to be 
de-.‘idcd before a High Court of Apj)(‘al, which 
us himself had instituted, !(» shorten the 
Ultra/ ion and diminish /h<*ei'‘il of legal ]»rucced- 
ings. The Ki/tg })cio()k hunucl^ io /he court in 
person, to liear the decision of the judges. TIk.-sc 
wmld have risen respectfully when their youitg 
monarch entered ; but Gustavus ])roveiited them. 

You must remember," he said, “that you eoti- 
stitule tlie higliest tribunal in the land, and on 
this occasion you arc to forget a\1io T.-uu ; your 
coiiseienees alone are to speak in tlu^ senieiiee 
you arc about to give.” The judges pronounced 
in favour of the nobleman. Tlu- Kijig • uule no 
comment u))on the verdict, but only asked to 
look at the tlocumenls ; anfl. acknowledging tlie 
justice of the decision, prai,-c.d their integrity, de- 
claring that he would have given them no thanks 
had they decided otherwise. Tli.'s contrasts v(uy 
favourably Avith the conduct of I’rcderiek the 
Great on a similar occasion, who ordcu’od tlie 
judges to reverse an adA :tso decision in favour 
of .a jm/ic't/o of hh: owi., and on tlu'ir refusal 
treated them Avidi great eonlurnely a7’d iiiiustiee, 
proceeding even to i)ersomil ’« iolc-iiec. 

GusTAV^US’S MATtUTACa-; ; I'h’.BA BRAIIE AND 

Maria 'j.t’ON. RA, 

In another event that intiiiia 'Concerned liis 
OAvn ha},piin.;-.;^ ti.c King manifested in a striking 
manner his sense of the duty he owed to his 


country, even where this duty interfered m^st 
with his personal inclinations. At the court of his 
mother, the DoAvager-Queen, lie saw a high-born 
maiden, Ebba Brahe, Avhose loveliness and good 
sense at once Avon . his licart. At the castle of 
Iloseiiberg, near Stutigart, a portrait of Ebba is 
still to be seen, that i)roA’csher to have been very 
beauliful. It was the great wish of the royal 
lover to raise the maiden of his choice to the 
dignity of a queen, and to share the throne of 
Swcdiin with tier ; and as Ebba Brahe was re- 
lated to the royml family, there seemcil, hi tlic 
lirsl instance, no great diserejiancy in the match. 
But the Dowugor-Qncen (’liristina impressed 
upon her son that in a matter of matrimoiiiril 
alliance a King eannotelioose like a private man, 
acfordiiig In his ii'clination. Like roloniiis, she 
was of o])ininn that. He may not, as nnvaliu'il 
persons do. eai-\c for himself ; for on his ehoie«’, 
depemts the sanehty aiul health of the Avhol'^ 
Slate; and. tliorehu’c, must liis ehnieo he cir- 
cunnerihod unto the voice and yielding of Hint 
body wlicrttof he is Hie hoa<l.*’ I’lic King rehic- 
tantly confessed Hial a KIiilt's marriage WQS in 
the nature of a pihiiTil alliance; and gave up 
bis suit to the fair I-hjba. She Avas iiicc. 
bowever, to l)<;comc die wife of a hero ; for .-ko 
gave her hand to Huai Count do la Gardie, uiio 
lia<l covered Iiiui.-elf with gloiy in ilu; j/U'^inu 
Avar. It AA'as unt until afhT tJu.' •<; '-f 

Kljba Uiat Gustavus iiiinselffgave liis l.and t.i ilif 
beautiful ?daria Kloonora, a princess of tlie lloii^' 
of Jlraudenburg. with Avhieh ruling Ikjusc au 
alliance of ureat importance to the Aveliaro oi 
Sweden AA’as thus cemented. One child only, 'i- 
daugliter, Avas Ijoni of this marriage to tlie roynJ 
pair, the ITinccss ( 'iiri>.iina, sole heiro'S and siio- 
cc'sor to her her«.'ie father ; but Avho prove.tl 
self i.Mworthy of tiie lofty iidieiiranee that 
deseeiuled to lier ; and after a long life full of 
oeeenirieilies and wliim’iica'iiiies, died at last J't 
I’ome, having in a lit of ienq^er abdienh'd the 
tlirone her father liad reiidcrcfl illust rion^, aii^i 
.abjured the I’roie^tant faith he died to dcfenil. 

.SlGISMUND or J’OLAND ; END OF TUB WAR. 

The war witli I’olnnd was long and hitter, and 
1 id ('vontually to lhar gi eater contest Avith Avliicii 
the life of tlio hero-kin ' closed. King 
mu 11(1. after the deatii »f Charles IX., rencAved 
his claims to the Swedish lhn.mc tja scATial 
oeiiasions ; and .hiu-. after various temporary 
c( nations of lic-filitics, will* a. view of seturnj? 
pence, anoojeet GustaA'US uca'ct lost sigiit of, tiU^ . 
war was dcliiiil jly r.iiCAved in 1G21, Avilh 
advantage to Gustavms, who n.ade important 
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jonqucsts in Lithuania, Lilland, Polish Prussiii, 
and Kurland. In 1G27 the Austrian House sent 
10,000 men, under Arnim, to reinforce the Poles ; 
and thus for a time the victoricuis progress of the 
King of Sweden was st.ayed. The Swedish 
King was naturally indignant at the interference 
of the Krnperor in a private (piarrcl he tween 
Sweden and Poland, and at the same lime ho 
fully recognised the danger that the increasing 
power of Austria brought to every Protestant 
vStatc of Eui'ope, and to the Protestant Faith 
itself ; and he was not tlic man to shrink from a 
contest even with the House of Hapsburg, where 
the interest and lionour of his country summoned 
jjim to the lield. France also, ini(h r the guid- 
ance of the astute liichelien, was anxious to chcTk 
this growing Power ; fur Austria and Fram*e 
had been rivals since the day-; ol' ^laximilian ar.'l 
Louis XI. Consequently the. iicst olllces uf the 
French monarchy were ]iut in motion to elfoct a 
eiijupromisc between Poland and Sweden; aridcn 
JUtli of September, IGi'h. a. ccs.sat Lull of hostilities 
for. ix years was agreed vii, wiuoli left Lne' King of 
owetlen in pos.scssion of i’uii^li ITui'sia, ami gave 
aim liberty to turnhisann.'Mieair.si the Lmpv ror. 

Wc now c<.>me to the mo."! iinpuriant period 
of the career of CSustavus; the time when he 
was to exhibit on a larger and In Hie eyes 

of expectant JuirojH', qualities jis a states- 

man and warrior of uliieli his eoin.tiymen had 
already received ^ucii .-m: 'factory proof. For 
the Swedish King now l-ccomcs oi.t- *.i the chief 
actors in the bloodstained drama uf ilie I'nirty 
Years’ War. 

FLl^i.>lNA^•D II. OF OpTIMANY ; Till: KdICT 01’ 
XvE^Trn:TION ; (;i;r-TAVLS ADOLVllUS AND 
Tin: Tiiiutv Te A lls' AVau. 

In th.', year lil:?9, the Knq/eior Ferdinand IT, 
Mtonied everywhere Iriiinnl'ant . Christian TV., 
the King of iJenmark, who had long main- 
taiiicd the contest against him wdth vigour and 
ability, iiad been obliged to aeqiiiesee in a [ caco 
hy which he bound liimself to interfere no further 
iu the affairs of (Icrinany. 3Iansield, the groat 
partisan lender, was dead, ami so was Christian 
of Urunswiek, the ehivalrous defender of the 
Queen of Bohemia, who had been .n-’cnsUnned to 
go forth against Hie enemy with Eli/abctli’s 
glove as a favour in bis lit Imet. Though W’allen- 
stcin had been repulsed before Stralsund with 
the loss of 13,000 men, the general march of that 
^)old adv.'uturer’s cn.reci* in the Emperor's service 
"^ad been one of success,— a success the more 
''"“Ico^^io to Fcrdinand iiiasinuch as tV’aPci.r'U iiFs 
cost him nothing ; for the army maiiuarned 


j 

tsclf by the plunder of the peasants and citizens ; 
and thus the jirinccs of the Empire paid the 
cost of the uar that aggrandized the Emperor. 
But innv Ferdinand repeated the mistake his 
bigoted and naiTow-niimled superstition had 
sevcial limes caiisetl iiim <o commit. At various 
\'.eriods b.e t t)u\d have put an end to the war, 
but had pJ-dmlleil the dying embers by per- 
secutii<ii ; amt now. when conciliation would 
have l»«;Cu his best policy, he i-siiod the Edict of 
ihsiilmion, a mcji.-auc of sm-li spoliation, and 
imadvine- such utter ruin to the Protestants, that 
it Avas ca>y to SCO Ferdinand would not be satis- 
fied with anything short of the utter ruin 
and cxtirpatlun >>t' Luilioranisni in (Jermany. It 
wTiS the ini.?h>riuiio of Ferdinand that he could 
never takt; an enJargi'd amt generous view of his 
exalted pc^iii'iii, which [placed him above the 
wanir.g f:i«-tiou.s as the controller and moderator 
<.l a ir.iedity mil ion. Ho was always taking part 
V. ith ( ‘110 faction against the other; and seeing 
the tirimpaant position of tlic Homan Catholic 
si'ie. he f.»r the third time; thrcAv away, for the 
p.‘ -iKure of L’-ratificd revenge, the eliancc of an 
endurir.g rmd lamoiiraiile peace. 

At the very time wlieii Hie utter injustice and 
h:vr.-ihnL'..s cf Hi'- Edict of l!e.='.itutionhad aroused 
all F-.rdiuand s Ih’otcstimt s’.ibjeots into indig- 
naii«'n .-iuntly to break ontiiitoreiieweil rebellion, 
a licavy bluw '^as dealt to power from thepar- 
ti-aiis *;f !;:.*> own faith. Tho utter hiwlessnesB 
of \V.uKTi.‘<t< in’s troops hatl aroused the anger of 
tile (’atliolie [winces of the Empire. To these 
i.iunthM inj hordes it wim. a mailer of inditlerence 
whether they uerc i ncampod on the soil of an 
ally *'i* t.f an tnemy ; th-w ate up Hio fatness of 
the Ire id like kK US\>. h aving a desert behind 
them whore th.ey had ])a.'Sed. At a Diet held at 
uat■.^bo'm r:-'-»rdiugly. the princes, with Maxi- 
milian «.'f I’avnria at their head, clamoured for 
the di'-mi-al oL \Aal!en^tuiii and tlv ilisbanding ' 
of bis rapa. ious hosts, llichclieu also, the great 
(Yardinal who now wit it woiulorful astuteness 
stooil at. Hie holm of the rrench State, and whoso 
groat obji'ot was to lessen the jiowcr of the House 
of "All stria, sent a very e lever agent to the Diet, 
in the person of a certain Father Joseph, a 
Capuciihi monk of very persuasive maimers and 
groat eiurgy. This wily agent soon established, 
a remarkable inthu nee over Ferdinand; whose 
respect for the (.’hurch, indeed, was such, that 
it was })opularly said of him, that if ho met an 
aiigcl and an - ^.'cle.siustic in the wajq the cleno 
would receive ins lir.st snlulathm, ami the angel 
Uiv . v.cond. Father Joseph persuaded him that 
the dismissal of Wallenstein would conciliate 
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the princes, and really advance the position of 
the Emperor ; while the true object was to 
deprive Ferdinand of the assistnnee oC the one 
man who could render him tiuly formidable. 
The clamour of the princes, who accused the 
Emperor's great grnoral of, lihe Cmsar, “sup- 
porting robbers,” and allowing his predaiory 
hordes to devastate ilioir lauds, would hardly 
have succeeded in procuring AVall on stein's dis- 
missal, but for ilic co-( »jioraiion of Father Josepli. 
Wallcnslciu was disnli^.sed, and retired, with out- 
ward composure, but willi rage in Jiis heart, to 
Prague, to await the course of events. After- 
wards Ferdinand saw the trick which had been 
practised upon him, when it became evident tliat 
Pdchelicu, after depriving him of Wullensteiut 
and Wallenstein’s unuy, wus about to enter into 
an alliance wiih Sweden, to <!nal»le (lusLavns 
Adolphus to come foi-ward ns the ehumpion of 
the Protestants in (Icnnany ; who for their part 
were roused once more to resi^taTicc by the bhliet 
of Restitution. • “A shabby Ciqmchin lias out- 
witted me,” said Ferdinand, biUorly ; and pre- 
pared best he might for the remowed struggle. 

It must not bo assumed that the wish to give 
aid to his Protestant brellircii in (jlermany was 
^Gustavus’s only rnolivij IVir the great undertaking, 
although imdouhti'dly it was the chief. In the 
long war with Poland, lie had seen the bilter 
and hostile feeling with wh!cli Austria pci’sis- 
tently acted against him: in the negotiations 
for peace witli Ihe Kin'; Clirisliaii of j.>enmark, 
the Emjicror bad tveided Sweih n wiih stu-lied 
contumeI\'; and riu'-invusmigiit with truth have 
said concerning Ferdinand, “lie bath rejoiced 
at my losses, mocki.d at my gains, cooled my 
friends, heated mine <’iiemies.” To these cogent 
reasons must be a.'hif-d another, but lightly 
hinted at by .Scliiller and other Ir'slorians, who, 
in trying to represent (lu.stavns as an imn.acnlatc 
hero, free from Inimnn wc'akm'.s i s, jjas'ions, aufl 
desires, have done their hero little 'Service. Lik ; 
all men of military energy, (1 iistavus v.as hopeful 
and um’oitious ; and sluiuld he succeed ia 
achieving a brilliant irinmiih for the lYotcstant 
arms, it was imt imj)os‘^iI>le. tlifit the bi.L’ln't 
prize in Europe, tlie Impeigd T'rt-v n of (h;nna’iy^ 
might one duy l.c hi'’. And the chances of 
success wore far great ei’ l.'-an waadd a! lirst si^rld 
appear. Tiic Emperor, weakened by the loss of 
the Wallenstein troop'^, h:n1 lurther reduced bis 
means by sending foivo.? i.-. ipdy and the Nhjtlicr- 
lands ; Siiain, herself m e eriti.-.il ])osition, cor Id 
offer him no ludp; Kri'-Iand '' eiu'o \vt.:’e 

both on the sh'... Gnstuvus, and promised to 
econd him in the most effectual manner. 


Preparations for ^NyADINa Gerutany.* 

The greatest hope of success lay, however, h\. 
the qualities of the Swedish King himself, who 
was undoubtedly one of the greatest soldiers of 
his century. His troops were well-disciplined; 
his order- of -bat tic original and judicious; the 
soldiers believed in him, as Cromwell’s Ironsides 
iK'lievcd in llieir leader ; and, as Wellington said 
of his Peninsular t roops, 'wct*c ready “ to go any. 
where and do anything.” No man knew belter 
ilian the Swedish King how to husband his 
means, and to :u-liievo great results with small 
means. A )Spartau simplicity was observ -il 
throughout his ramp; not even in tlie Kin 
tent were silver and gold to bo seen ; but tin lo 
was iron in plenty. Especially he held fast t., 
the proposilion that a man could he a soldk i- 
without ceasing practically to bo a Fliristi;!:i ; 
and bis fuink, hoarfy piety presciiterl a gr-al, 
coiilrast to tlio grovelling siq»ersl itirxi of 
EmperfA* Ferdinand. The Swede vras tauglil to 
(ixenijdify liis r<*.iigion in huiiian'^ treatment of 
every foe, and in con':id('ratii)M for cvitry unarmed 
peasant ami eiil’/en. IMiind'uing. even in tli 
enemy’s country, was strictly forhiddon ; what, 
ever the Swede took, lie paid for; .und .siu:'’' 
bodies of (hi-tavnsV> followers *'ouId cons('''jUo'iT[; 
move with j)erreet safety through districts in tli 
Imperial Slates to which they came as Ciiemif-. ■ 
while Whillensi'Mu’s men, though nominaily ii 
the Emi>eror‘s sorviee, could* 'md move except ir. 
laige niim1>ers, small parli('s being eoiiLiniudly 
cut oil and ma.s.s.aer('d by tluj enraged poasariry. 

On the 20th of Ufay, KkjO, a'l preparatk)!!?' 
having been made, tlio King appicared bcfoj’e Hi, 
Parli.-uneulary assembly of the i-^stati'S at Stoek- 
liolm, to bid the.nL a solemn farewell. Every 
precaution luul been taken for the safety of Uv- 
kingdom during his abaonce ; and here agiiin tlio 
subordination of Jiis own feelings and inclina- 
tions to duly manifestly appeare.d. Tiiough he 
loved his wife the Queen tenderly, bo shut her 
out from all piolitieal power during bis absence, 
and fi«»ni the regency in ease of his non -return ; 
for Im. knew tliat .she would bo unequal to rule 
in liioso troublous times. lie took bis little 
flnughtor Clirisfina, then four years old, iu hi'’' 
anus, and Jield her up before the assembly as les 
heiress, and their future queen. The words he 
used on this occasion lev/c been pn-cserved, and 
arc worthy of ilie occasion and of the grc«at man 
who uttered them. 

“Nut liglitly' f)’i ineonsideiately,” be said, “d'' 
I involve m3'self and you in Ibis new au'l 
l)crilous war. God Almighty be iny vd.tncii 
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tjiat I do not fight for pleasure. The PJmporor 
has insulted me most' cruel Jy in the pcrso]).s of 
my ambassadors ; he has supported my enciuics ; 
he persecutes my friends and brelhrcn, treads 
my religion in the dust, and stretches out his 
hand to seize my crown. Urgently do the 
onia'csscd ]'".-latcs of Germany implore r)ur help; 
mid if it please God, vro will alio id it tlurn. I 
know tho dfingers to which my life will be 
exposed. I have never avoitlod tJiem, and I can 
hardly expect to escape from ihem altogether. 
Until now, indeed, the Alinighly has wonder- 
fully prolected me; but I sliall <lic at last, 
defending my counlry. I conpuoml yon to the 
protection of heaven. Be jir-t, Ixj conscientious, 
let your lives be blameless ; so shall w’c meet 
again in cb ruiiy. To you my Councillors nl 
State, T address myself first. ]\Tay God enlighten 
you and fill you with wisdom, that you may 
always advise my kingdom for the 
Continue t<^ show yourselves ivoriliy sueeoc:c<,i-v: 
of those heroic Goths whoso v.ilonr laid old Home 
in the, dust. Yon, servants of the Churclu 1 
exhort to pi'aec and unanimity ; bo in yemr-elvcs 
patterns of the you pivaeli. ami never 

mbiiso your ]i«.wei- over tho hi 'arts of my people. 
For you, J)cpuIi'‘S of tin', citii'.en and tlie pea^suit 
class, I invoke llic i)lr-<iiig of lieavmi upon you. 
a joyful liarvest to reward your indusfry; may 
plenty fill your barns, and abmulanec of all the 
good things of lifej)c your-' ! I'or you ail, absent 
and prcsr;nl:. T nddlv^•s sinet-n' prayers ti) heaven. 
Most alVor-: innately do 1 kid you ail farewell; I 
bid you fai'owoll perhaps for ever I” 

GusT.VVUS /, DOT.I'tir.'i AND TiLLY. 

The IJi'et that wms to cemvey the King and his 
army across the Gallic was dela>(‘d by contrary 
winds, and it was Tiot until Hie 21 th of June that 
Gustavn^ landed on the island of lirige!i, on the. 
Coast of J’omer.aTiia. He knelt down on the 
shore on disembarking, and, in the faeo of liis 
followers, offered up a thankful in-a}^*!' for tiio 
pTCscrvaiion of the army and tloet. In lii-t march 
tlic strictest discipline was observe«! : aiul Gns- 
tavus waa poou aljle, in view' of tlie d^waslation 
caused by the Imperial armies, and tho self-re- 
•straint practised by his own. to adc more than 
one of the jwhutes of Gerj iany Avlieiljer lluy 
would rather have him or 1 ..e. iMnix'ror for their 
*■161111. Thus Gogislav of Ikimerniiia, a some- 
what weak potentate, with ih(^ weight of years 
iipon him, considered it ad' i -able to open Stettin 
und other important place-* to tho Swedish King, 
^ risk the vemgeaneo of the Ihnpcv. <•. Thus 
u at us obtained a firm footing in Gonnr;;!}', 


and in the ease of the w'orst, his line of retreat 
was secured. 

In Vienna, where the pnw’’cr of the Swedish. 
King w'as measured only bj' the number of men 
he could bnng into the field, Hie importance of 
tho northern invasion was entirely underrated, 
Wallenstein, not w'ilhont secret reasons of his 
o^v^lJ perha]iH, had declared that he could beat 
these intruders out of Hie eiui)irc with rods ; the 
courtiers and favourites around Ferdinand’s 
throne saw nothing formidalilc in the advent of 
a few thousand men under an onthiisiastic King, 
whom they contemptuously dubbed the “Snow 
King,” declaring that lie “ wmulflmclt aw^ay if ho- 
marched south W'ard.” Gut the swift advance of 
Gu.stavus IhiVMigb Pomerania, and the successive 
triumphs gained 1)3'' him, quickly began to un- 
dvNivemcn with rcg!i”d to him; and the most 
f'C'midable gimcral Germany could afford, John 
Zcrklacs, Count 'i’illy. a veteran nearly seventy 
year-? id’ age, whn, siflor gaining various laurels 
as tho ohi' C general of the Caiholic League in 
the Thirl 3^ Years’ War, was now' invested with 
Hie chief ciHinnnnd over the Kmperor’s troops 
aKo. Till}' was far too sagaoious a leader to 
undervalue his antr.goriist. or to fail to recognise 
Hu; groat (|uriliHcs of Guslavns Adolphus as a 
I(‘.a(lcr. “ The King of Sweden,’’ he detdared at the 
Diet of Gatitfbon, “ i'< an enemy of equal courage 
and astutciu's^ inured to war, and in the very 
bloom of his manliood, TIis arrangomonts arc 
oxee!leni. and iiis moans nut small ; the Estates 
of his kingdom have bL'isi very complacent 
towards him. Ifis rr,)ny. niade up of Swedes, 
German'^:, Livoniiin-, Fiidamlors, Scots, and 
Engli'-'bnirui, hri^ boon moulded into a single 
nation by tilliul ol)ed!i iie.\ This is a player 
w hose aid agonist 111113" bo said to have w’on much, 
if ho has lo^t nnHiin j. *’ Till3' himself was one 
of those excepHi.nial men whom times of strife 
and war bring to Hu; fi-onl. A fanativ- in religion, 
his groat aim wais b) combat Protostantism, as 
the followers of Hu; kh'o-'ee at combated the Cross, 
w'irnout pily and w'ilhoui remorse. Ilia ambition 
w'as oiilirely mililaiy. Jfi; did not, like Wallen 
stein, aspire to l>ecoming a prince or ruler ir 
Gorm:'.n3' ; it was le’'? great ol)jeet to leave beliinc 
him tlie nauio of a man over whom his cuemici 
had never t: ie.mphod ; aiul until now he hat 
Miceccdeil in maintaining his invincibility 

Tilt: TKAbKOY OF IMAODEBUKO, 

The first t 'ace ag.ainst wdiicli ho was nov 
calh'd upon to cxcridse his military fckill was tlu 
lieii city of Magdeburg, a place ns much valuet 
by the Protestants of Germany, as was Rocheli) 
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by the Huguenots of France. Magdeburg had re- 
ceived as governor, or administrator, within its 
walls Christian AVilliam of Brandenburg, whose 
election to this office had been formally cancelled 
by the Emperor, who, reckoning on the help of the 
King of Sweden, somewhat promaliircly began 
hostilities against the Imperialists ; and thus it 
came about that Magdeburg was besieged by 
Tilly and by another able and skilful general of 
the Emperor, Count rappenheim. The siege of 
Magdeburg is memorable even in those daj's 
when war w’as carried on witliout the amenities 
which at a later period softened its rigour, by 
the terrible and almost uu})rccedentcd horrors 
with which it closed. The citizens, always hoj)ing 
that the Swedish King would aiTiv(> to i*aiso 
the siege, carried on the defence for a lengtii of 
time that exasperatod tin; besiegers almost to 
frenzy. The mililaiy garrison being found in- 
sufficient to defend the large extent of the ibrlili- 
eations, the pri\ate oiti/ens vvei’c forced to lake 
part in the defence ; anti sooji tpinirels and re- 
criminations arose, the poorer citizens ileclaring 
that they had to tiidnrc the burden and hejit 
of the day, while the richer burghers shirked 
their portion of the duty. Still the. ]'(».dtion of 
the citizens ap])(*arcd so strf>ng, and the chances 
of as.sault so <! >nbtful, that Tilly was half in- 
c’'uecl t.) abandon tlie siege, but "wa^ tlctorred 
from this course by tlie. inipct eo.'^ity (<f Taj.jen- 
iieim, who counselled an assault at daybreak, 
when the guards who had watched tlirough the 
night wouhl be oxhausied, and no eilectual re- 
sistance w'ould be euconntored. JJ is advice w*as 
taken, thougli reluctantly, and on tlie lOth of 
May, 16110, the city wfis sUiinied. The. scene of 
carnage th.at ensued was appalling. The soldiers 
ranged through the town, massacring the in- 
habitants without distinction of sex or age. 
The Croats, half-savage soldiers who had t.aken 
little part in the a‘-'.au1t, disn'egui.shcd tluaii- 
ehes even among that ruthless crew by the 
slaughter of infants, whom they transfixed on 
pikes, .and tossed into the llmnes tliat already 
began to rise at all points of the doomed town. 
The Pappenheim dragoons, brave soldiers, but 
cruel and bard-lieartcd as tin. re.-i, shot or struck 
down all they encountered. Presently deiiso 
volumes of smoke, from \ .irious houses th.at liad 
been fired by the plunderers, or tlirough acci- 
dent, began to roll along tlie stree! and the 
plundering troops w^re obliged to rc i rent before 
the advancing flames. >,e.arlv the whole town 
was destroyed, witli the excr '.;' '. r tin* cathe- 
dral and a few hrd ormens huts on tiiC bank of 
the Elbe. The great majority of the inhabitants 


perished in the burning city. The number of 
dead w'as estimated at 30, 000. A day or two 
.afterwards, wdicn tlie fire had burned itself 
out, Tilly made his entry on horseback over the 
fragments of the ruined town. Stories have 
been circulated to the effect that he had con- 
nived .It the scones of horror enacted at Magde- 
burg ; but in truth the destruction of the place 
was a heavy blow to him, for in the hands of the 
Imperialists it would linve been most, valuable. 
But not even the aulhovity of Gustav us Adolphus 
himself would have suffieed to resirain the fury 
of the soldiers in tbo iirsf. iii.)ur.s of frenzied 
Iriuinph ; and the scenes in a city taken by storm 
have a melancholy resend ilance in .all eliiiic.s 
and all ages : witness the hoirors at Bad,ajoz 
.and clsewlicre in the. I’liiinsulnr War. In the 
old cathedral about 600 pLOple bad taken re- 
fuge, and there they had ivniained, with barri- 
caded doors, in fear and t rend -i big, aiid wifliout 
food, fur nearly thri;'..- days, Tilly look them 
under his protecl ion. and ^.■au^ed bi-'-ad lo be 
distributed among tiicm. Aitove d.UOO corpses 
that encumbered tlie siroets wore thrown int.i 
t he J:)lbe. Nearly (". ery [ivominent person among 
the defenders had perished. 

The Gkeat Vrcxoiiy or Bki.:iti:\feld. 

The fall of ^Magdeburg excited fuelings oi! 
lu'iTor and ounstcrnalion among the Pvote.sla■^!^; 
while among the mr-rc fanrnii'al pi.i n ai i.f d;; 
Komanist l^irty, who-' wat-'fiwojd m the steiiu- 
ing- had been ‘‘ Je.'-u. Mai, ‘a!”’ It wais lo.iked ujf'a 
ns a direct judgnicat of heaven upon heresy. 
One important effeet the ivui news certainly had, 
in r.aising up the i:nde.*i(]ed PioU'Siaiit princes 
to M’gorous action; fur if Ibcir opponents did 
tho.se thii.gs in the green tree, wh.at would they 
do in ■'he dry? Gimliiviis Adolphus, who liad 
been hamjicrcd at eveiy step by the v.aeillatiua 
of Saxony and Brnndrid.mi g. and wdio was even 
obliged to set bimsi lf right in the eyes of the 
Ih*olestant w’orld by pul il 1 1 i ng a mani festo setting 
forth the rca.son wdiy he li.ad n«;t inarcdicd more 
quickly to tlie a-ssb-tance of i\rMgdeburg, now litid 
his hands strengthened by a ilelinite treaty with 
iSaxoiiy, while tlic Kle.-tor of Brandenburg at 
la-t gave liiin every faeilily fur marching through 
his territories. Tlie of Sweden, Maria 

•Kiconora, had also laiu'ed in the interim iu 
l’omer.auia, wdth a t( info. ocnient of 8,000 Swedes; 
and a force of G/'OO English and Scots, luuler 
the Marfpiis of Hamilton, had likewise arrived. 
The Swedish King w.as thus enabled to coin- 
incnee active opomticais .against 'Tilly, whose 
army was rapidly diminishing by desoitioii* 
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ifvcn among the more Immancly disposed of the 
Imperialists, the massacre of Magdeburg had 
excited horror and disgust ; and from that time 
the good fortune of Tilly deserted him. 

He hastened to Leipsic, which, after a short 
resistance, suiTendertMl to him, though the Com- 
mandant, J Ians von dcr Pforta, had caused the 
JTallc suburb to bo burnt down, with the inten- 
tion of defending tln^ city. Hut he soon saw* the 
impossibility of defending the town in the face 
of such an army as that of tlie Imperial general, 
and capitiilnte<l. Tilly took uj> his quarters in 
the only house h'fi standing in the devastated 
sulnirl*. ft happened to belong to the sexton of 
the cemetery, iiiul is still slieAvn as a historical 
relic of those days. For the first time in his 
long eareer the yet uneonquered vcicranwas a 
prey to d.unht, nneei-lainty, and apprehensions. 
The olheers of Tilly's si ad obsei-ved him change 
foh'ur as he sb-i.pf] inbi the ehief room of the 
‘•To-lb ngj-illu-r-'.'.'’’’ nr hou«e of lh(^ gravc- 
eig;:-' . whe’.v, tlic einl.icnis of mortality, skulls, 
'■!u-s-'n.iies, nii'l iho tihr, lhal adorn-'d the \vall«, 
.'■eemed to iiisjt. '-10111 wil'- a siq<erstitious fore- 
I oding of ill. 'I : <.f .'ll a gde burg seemed 

'o liiivor over hiin." say> l^'oiiiller. 

Nor was e.'a-i.'i'-u. free from such 

.':p|jri lu nsions u- iiiiehi w- ll alVeet. tho brav('st 
L-ae.i:r ahoni to "pal hi' h-rlune to the touch, 
Mid V, in !o-o i’ all," I ; - 'j h*- i^sae of the battle 
lie was . te, rlw, led the fulure [HKi- 
tioii (,f ilie Swe'if^i in (lei'many, and, indeed, of 
»S\\T(l('ii ii • ir. among iln- Towers of Europe. A 
defeat .'it tliN eri.^is would have been ruinous. 

f'ueh ivere jju’ cireiimsi.'inees under w hieh the 
eelchnited Hat tie of Hreitonfeld, near Lcipsie, 
was I’ougTa. on the 7th of Siqitembor, 1G31. The 
combined Swedi>h ami S'lxoii army, under 
Gustaviis .' lul H( rnhaid of Weimar, and that of 
the Kmpert.r and the League, under Tilly and 
his general T’ap[H nlieim, were about ccpial in 
strength, each niiml lering about 35,000 m.ii, 
fhe orcler-of-hnt t h’, on both sides was excellent, 
as might have been exjic'eh'd t)f tw’o sueh niasicrs 
Tilly and (instuvns in the art of \var ; but the 
plan of the Imjterinlist leader to act on tlie 
defensive w'as fl■n^lTa^e^l by the impetneTsity of 
Pappenheim, who, by a premature attack, forced 
him to descend fiom the str« :.g entrenched posi- 
*^^^^i^pied to the support of the cavalry. 
This man will rob mo of my fame, and ruin 
cEmpcDr’s cause,’' angrily exclaimed the old 
mshal. Gustavus, OK his init, turned the ad- 
■^'antage thus gained h) the very best arcount, 
J*'. gave the issue to the day like Crom- 

^ at Marston ?\oor. The defeat of the Lix- 


pcTiah>ts wag complete ami crushing. In the 
evening hardly more tlian 600 men of Tilly's 
anny remained together, and he himsidf, wounded 
and bafUed, was in full retreat towards Halle; 
whence, as his scattered forces came in, he 
retreated still further to defend Lower Saxony, 
and, if necessary, Havaria itself against the ad- 
vancing foe. In one day his foj'time and liis 
reputation for invincibility had been shattered ; 
and he moreover rect i ved strict orders from the 
startled governments at Vienna and Munich to 
act only on the defensive, and to ri.'k no inrthcr 
battle against the King of Sweden. 

Second Defeat op Tilly; IIis Df.ath. 

Tlie fame of frustavus now filletl the whole 
coiilincnt of Europe; and ni-iny who had hesitated 
in the ''Irrggle between imdination and interest, 
wavi'rcd no longer, but openly took pa?t with 
the champion who had d- ffated Ih-j fh'g ‘.'Tor’s 
ablest general. From Ihi^nru:* tl' ' -■ mr.r • of tho 
iSwa-.b'-'h King becomes more d'.cided. and his 
Irinmplts follow' one anoTh(?r wuh a-toni.-hino; 
i r.'jpidity. lie seemed !•> havi- 'gained coufideneo 
' in iiiin-'clf by tlie issue «d‘ trie gi’cat struggle of 
ihvitciifeld : and lids eontidmice diriu- d itself 
t l;r.ve.-‘inat his whoh'. army. Tidy made on*' 
mor«* lie'-] ■''rate stand on the banks of th ‘ Leelt. 
to prevenr the fplvaneing compi riir i':o'u p-mu - 
(rating into Havaria. ]) 0 ' i‘ m hank 

«d' il c livin’ wa*; ('(Uisidered aim impivinahlo ; 
bnt hi* wa-^ outgonerailcd by Gu^iavu". who in- 
tlieted a <eriou.s defeat noon him. Tlino Tilly’s 
career endeil. At the eomhat on the banks of 
the. Lc‘ch his leg w\‘is shattered by a eanuon ball; 
and be rci’cived other iujunes from which ho 
died a few days later. lie was one of the 
str.an’ge-^t apparitions of that strange time, a 
man who seems to have been governed by two 
dominant ivlens — hatred of the Trotc-'Kant.s, and 
desire for militaiy glory. In I'er'^oii ho was the 
very reverse i'll Gustavus; tor lilly was short 
of stature, with a la».‘e t'l wmeh ihc wrinkled 
foroheail. ihe sini.-tor expression of the eye, iho 
long hooked ncse and lle-'ldo"'' cheo.:s ga^e the 
appearance of a bird ol i»rey. He \va^ ro'garded 
witli supersliti'uas dread by Ids soldiei.'. u.iieh of 
his inlluonce with whom depended upon the idea 
of his invincibility. His death was a heavy 
bi.nv to the cause of the Emperor : for u 'w there 
W'as neither anny nor general in the li--: I fitted. 
1 oppose Gustarus Adolphus, who ]. rest'd for- 
ward unopposed into the heart of Hav.aria. took 
X'urii‘‘)erg, and entered ^luuieli itself : evory- 
wiicro scrupulously maintaining the courtesies 
of war, and treating tho conquered territerw 
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railier with the jirraciousncss ol a merciful ruler 
than tlie harshness of an enemy. There is little 
doubt that the Kiug at this time modi bated a now 
JKmpirc of Gcrmaiiy — an Empire in which Tro- 
testaiitism was to be the form of religion by law 
established, tlioiTrli oilier forms 'svcrc to receive 
toleration, and of which he was to be the liead. 

Becall of Wallenstein ; Hts Exceptional 
Powers ; His Ambition and Policy. 

Tlie Emperor Ferdinand wais now in the 
greatest pcrplex.ily and danger. Dejiusiiiou and 
ruin stared him in the fac('. Tie liad always 
depended, in a large degree, for the safety of his 
llirono upon Maximilian of Llavariri, Tilly, and 
the army of the League ; aiid all these Jiad now 
failed him. Jf Gustav us e.liose. l/i press forward 
to Vienna itself, and to dictate terms of peace 
to the Emperor in the imperial palace, there 
seemed little to prcvi-iit him. One man only 
remained vdio could be trusted to confront the 
storm; and to him Ferdinand ap])licd nrgeutly, 
though with a heart forobfdiiig evil tliiiigs, in 
his distress, 'i’his hist refujp' in trouble was 
Wallcnslciu, who, indeed, ba,d looked forvvai-d to 
the time when liis services would bo indispensable 
to the Em])eror, and in bis <'.stontations r<dire- 
ment. had o,l\Ya.ys hept himself in reatliness for 
the emergency. To him can.c two imperial 
envoys, the Councillors Questenberg and Wer- 
denberg, witli oUers of roiiihtatemont in tJie 
Imperial service ; requesting AVallonstcin to 
forget the past und to accept the command 
of the Emperor’s forces at this dangerous crisis, 
which he alone had the skill to direct in Ferdi- 
nand’s favour. 

Wallenstein perceived his advantage, and used 
it unmoTcifnlly. At linst he cut • rely declined 
the offer of employmimt, alleging liie manner in 
which he had been sacriliccd to Ijis enemies, and 
dismissed at tlicir desire. He preferred,” he 
said, “freedom and inde})eiideuec on his own 
tcmtorics, to a service where jealousy and in- 
gratitude was tlie Rnvard of success.” The onvoy.s 
knew exactly Iioav much all this Avas wortli, and 
saw that it was Wallenstein’s iidcntioii to put 
the highest ])Ossiblc valiu on the services lie 
affected to withhold. TJicir importunity in- 
creased in proportion to his reluctance ; and at 
length he undertr»ok the command of tlie Im- 
perial forces under such C! ndi lions as a subject 
has very rarely been able to dictate to bis 
sovereign. Ho was to be “ Genera* I . imus,“ and 
all the Emperor’s trooj)S, in every |xirt of the 
empire, were to be considered asjl^ldcr his control 
and command. He was to have t^dmplctc power 


to carry on. Hie war according to his own plan’; 
t o make accom modations or terms with the enemy ; 
to choose his own method and plan of attack, 
etc.; and not even the Emjicror himself was to 
Iiave the riglii. of intoi'L'ering with him hi any way. 
The right of Tdiiiig the vacant colonelcies to the 
rogimciils Avas also given to In’m ; and thus he 
entered upon the campaign with the power of 
an indepeiuleMl moiiarcli, railier H\an as a subject 
in the hcrvieo of a Frince. Hut every other 
coiisidcraiionbad to give way before the pressing 
iicces.sity of arresting the victorious march of 
Gustavus Adolphus. “ Cleans must be devised to 
check this imperious Visigoth in ilic career of 
his victories,” was the urgent cry of many a 
Cahincl. 

Wallenstein and Gustavu:5 at NijUNBEEG. 

From the moment when the authority was 
Hues placed in the hands of Wal Unis Lein, causes 
of jealousy and iuistru.>t began t*) arise. It was 
dilliealt, almosi. impossUde, t.o falliom or even t<) 
guc.'S tlie design.s of tiuit secretive and ambitions 
mail. Tliat he w.is fully dcterniined to avail 
hini.self of bis pri\ of free action l«j the very 
utmost, was soon made iiianifest. He disregarded 
the injiinciions of the Ihiiperor to march to Ihi 
assistance of Maximilian of llavavia, agabu^twlioia 
ho had a gnulge, coiiiipe.bid with Ids former dis- 
missal. He remained inactive wIkju his am y 
had already attained largo ib’oport ions, and lie 
was expected in inidcrtako something decisive. 
It even appeared that ho was iiot unwilling io 
avoid an action, although in num’.)ors Ids army 
far exoe(‘dcd that of tlie enemy. ■‘There have 
been battles enough,” bo said ; ‘’is is time to try 
anoilier i.icthod.” The King of vSweueii held 
Xurnborg with liis army. AVallcnstcin moved 
his forces witli great, deliberation to that city, 
and established himself in an enireuched caniji 
of extraordinary sLrciigth, in such a positional 
to cut the enemy otV from receiving supplies. 
The el unate, — to whicli they were unaccustomed, 
— the incessant labours and toils of a barassing 
siege, (liid a feeling of discouragement at their 
isolation, began to cause a great mortality in the 
Swedish camp ; and Gustavus Adolidius, appre- 
hensive of the (iffcct of Wallenstein’s Fabian 
tactics, tried to provoke his opponent to a general 
cngagcmcntjfrcquenUy offering him battle, which 
Wallenstein as perl inaeiously refused. At length 
GiLslavus Adolphus made a desperate attack on 
AVallenstcin’s entrenched camp. He was beaten 
back in spite of the brilliant valour of his troops; 
for the position of Wallenstein was, in truth, 
almost impregnable. The fight was the hottest 
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great war Lad as yet witnessed. Both 
V* allenstcm and llic Duke Bernhard ol! Weimar 
li;x<I tlieir horses shot imd(ir them ; and tlie King 
ut Sweden had liis boot -sole torn away by a 
Ijjill. (.iliarge after cliargc v.as made npon tlxc 
ciitionchcd caxii]), and beaten bade. AViuei night 
the Swedish King had lost 2.000 men, ;unl 
not won a single liand’oreadtli ot position. 
Ordinary piauleiiee Torbadc him to renew the 
all-.uik on the following day; especially as a 
heavy rain, that fell during the niglit, liad ron- 
doreil the risijig ground of the enlniuclied camp 
more slii't)ery and difficult than ever. But still 
the iwo armies si.ood w'atehing one another, each 
hiil/iMg the otlicr would be compelled by want 
and faniiiu; to (piit tluj ground. The trouble the 
i;er<ne King felt most deeply was the rela.xaiion 
of uiscipiiii'-, and the eiiielty and license brouglit 
about by want and the exasperation of a long 
, 0 ;-: dance. It is an almost invariable rule tliat 
ilie best trooi'S degenerate in discipline during a 
long war ; and the general rubi of plundering 
nn<l ravaging the surrounding dislriets, carried 
to iis almost o.xtcnt by Walleiistciix’s troop.s, now 
icad to tljo ai’iny of his magnanimous opponent; 
lieiug lirst practised by their Saxon allies ; while 
lliowaytlie German officers wdnked at, or even 
openly countenanced, these lu’oceedings, awakened 
the greatest indignation in the lioncst-mindcd 
King. “It is you yourselves, yc Germans,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ wlio your own fatherland, and 
rjige against your comrades in the failli. God 
be my witness, 1 detest you — I ablior you; and 
niy heart is bitter witliin m(j wdieii 1 look .at you. 
You transgress my orders ; you are tlic reason 
ttiat the world detests me, and that 1 am pursued 
by the tiT.is of undeserved poverty, and that 1 
iin compel led to hoar men say openly, ‘The 
King our friend, does us more Jiarm than our 
evigriest foes. For your sakes 1 have clenuded 
■uy crown of its treasures, and spent more than 
forty tons oE gold ; .and from your German Iiiin* 
l>irc I have not received wherewithal to clothe 
luysolf at need. I gave you every tiling that God 
had imparted to me ; e-ml everything lie may 
youchsiifo to give me in tlie future I would wdll- 
iiigly have shared with you. Your bad discipline 
convinces me that your iulon lions are evil, how- 
ever great occasion I may liavc to praise your 
'alour.” Ill such oubpoken fashion did the King 
rebuke the degeneracy of his allies ; but the in- 
uence of one man was no longer sufficient torc- 
s lain the growing spirit of robbery and spoliation. 

. Gustavus in Saxony. 

At length, whojii the whole diirtrict round 


about Niirnbcrg for many mihis had been en- 
tirely laid waste, many tillages burnt, and the 
whole country utterly dieJneil of supplies, and 
wlieii the bosses of the Swv’des ami their allies 
through sword and pi stilcjice luid reached tho 
fearful total of 2,000 moi', GusLaviis's iron. 
]UM-tinacit.y iliially gave wav, aud he broke up 
Ijis cam|), and quiLte<l Xiirii'oorg, [Kissing once 
more in full l)atlle array In b-iv; the entrenched 
camp of lii.s opponent, to invite him again to a 
battle, which was .again deeiiucd, Wallenstein 
himself, after allowing his ii-.joj.s a few (.lays* 
r:-.sl, set tire bis own eam[». and marched with 
his army towards Forebhe.im. triiimpuaal in the 
snc-cess of his policy, by wliieli he had un- 
doubtedly inili.dcil a great blow’ upon Gustavus, 
and (jh the Prot(?.slant eaiise in Germany. Wal- 
leiisleiii’s mwt (»per.xt i< mi.s were against the 
I Saxons ; aii<l intention was ost.en.sibly to dis- 
1 S(jlvo the allianeii sub.-'-..-! ing betw^cen Saxons 
and Swedes. Gustavu.'^. \vli -?c atfair.s took a 
turn for the Ixetter .as the .vear [)ro(j ceded, and 
who h.ad receiv(:d strong reinfmvtuncnts from 
S\vi‘deii, .gemeroudy gave ear to a strong .njypeal 
made to him by Ids somewhat unsteady ally 
the Kieelor of Saxony; ami. to tho neglect of his 
own [ilaus, hastened to the a.^-.-i^tauee of Saxony, 
lie marehed through Tliui ingia. and joined Duko 
Bernhard <*f Weimar at Avni>t:uU, whore he 
found liimselC at the hen 1 (jf 20,000 weil-dis- 
ci[)liiied troops. At Krfiirt lie took leave of his 
Queen. i\ra.ria Kleonora, wlio was do.sti nod never 
to .Mie him again aliv'e. On the 1st of November, 
10:12, Ijo was at Kaumhnrg. Walleii'^tcin had 
hastened towards Naumburg tt'i meet him; for 
already a raincjiir w.is eunent in Germany, con- 
se([uent upon the taetios In* liad followed before 
Xiiriiberg, tliat he feared to try eonelusinns with 
the Noiilicvu hero ; and ilie eontiuuaiiee of this 
’ l.)elKf would have been fatal to his influence 
with his troops. The s-. a ^un was, however, far 
advaiicetl. It seemed unlikely that the King of 
Sweden would quitlii.s sti. mg po.sition io attack 
his opponents under iniravoiirable eircimistaneeS, 
and Wallenstein aceiu-dingly, looking upon opera- 
tions as liiii.d'ed for the vvar, allowed his troops 
to prepare their ^Yiuter ipuirtcrs, taking care, 
liowmver. to keep tluMu tiigeihcr. so that they 
should b(‘ iuimodiatolv available, if required. 

Gount Pappenheiui w’as sent aw’iiy, with the 
greater [)art of his tn^ops, to march towards the 
Uliiiie, -whero the im[)Oi*lant city of Cologne was 
menaced by Duteli trcnqrx But no sooner did 
Gu.sta'v .. Adolphu-s luair of the departure of 
Pappoiibeim, than hi' determined to attack the 
enemy, now dimiuislied to half their number, 
655 
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with his whole force, and, accordinjrly, advanced 
at once to Weisscnfels. Greatly ast on listed 
at this rapid movement, Wallenstein was yet 
equal to the occasion. Couriers were despatched 
in hot haste to recall Pai)peiihcim ; and mean- 
while Wallenstein took up a position between 
the Floszgrabcn, a canal uniting the rivers 
Elstcr and J^aale, and the town of Lutzeii. He 
had, moreover, strengthened his position, as far 
as the short time allowed. Till far into the 
night the men of his army were hard at work 
deepening the ditches lliat defended the camp, 
erecting batteries and slivnglhcning doubtful 
points. To conceal the wcakiuiss in numbers, 
the grooms and baggegc-boys were ordered to 
mount on hor^el-aek and figure as cavalry, until 
the arrival of rappeiiheim with his troops. 
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point of t lie long cf \ 'esf, bas abont it some of 
the clcurc'uts of romance. 

The King on that day was unable, through a 
recent wound, to wein* j.i ’.iour. ib; is said to 
have had a j)rcscntiinenL of the ihie.l dL 'tiiiy that 
awai;ecl him, and not to have siiown the ch-jorful 
alacrity usual with him on a day of battie. 
Nevertheless he adilressed a few words of hearty 
exhorlalion to bis army, and uitli tlic word.-. 
^‘Jesu, .lesu. Jesn, let us light to-day fur the 
honour of ay holy Name ! gave Ibc signal to 
advance. The, watchword- -a ere. asat oreiti-nMjld, 
« God with us I ” for the rjuthei ans ; and .b -u, 
Maria,” for t lie Catholics. Tiic first ati c-l: v.as 
by a charg i of Sv,'cdish cavalry against ib- 
enemy, supported by tie- infantry, marching 
against the ditches. It iesu!te<l in tlie friumpdi 
of the Swedes and t!i-; dis. omtitnrc of their 
opponents ; two out of five h- .-a,..- had already- 
been ovcrcoiTje. v lien tlie Duke of Fricdlaiid suc- 
ceeded, by his personal exertions, in restoring 
01-dor, and ancstiug the steps of those who had 


already turned to fly. So complete -was tlvv 
rallying, that the advantages gained by tlu'. 
Swedes were lost, and a thousand men had 
pcrislied without altering the position of the 
two sides. The King, on the report of some con- 
fusion on his left wing, hastened, at the head of 
the Stcnbock regiment, to restore order. He was 
shortsighted ; and a fog that hung over the pin in 
prcvmitcd him from seeing how near Ids fici-y 
horse w’as carrying him to the extremity of the 
enemy's wing. His horse w-as wounded liy a 
pistol-shot in the neck, and ])rcscnlly a bullcr 
struck the King in the loft arm, shattering the 
bone. “It is nothing — follow me 1 ” cried the 
heroic King ; but almost fainting with agony, he 
begged the Duke of Laueiiburg, wIk^ rode beside 
him, to lead him quietly out of the throng, so 
that the sight of his condition might not dis- 
courage his mmi. Hut at. this moment he iv- 
ccivod a secoiul shot, through the back, and 
sank slowly from liis hoi*.se. “ I liavii enon;.!- 
bi\‘i!n-r," la* imn'ui”r.; i to the Didv'* : scf'k ti'o; 


to save thy life." All his comjianiuns tied, m;.’ 
lie was loft rdone, with tlic* exeejillou of a pa,'.- • - i 
lioM'-.ur, a lad. i)f eighte,>n years, named T.eu’ncllin.' 
This L.'nl)C‘ir.ng. who died of his wounds a f .■ 
days after, at Nauinbnrg, d'pixed ijehn-e i.i- 
doalii l.'cfon' S“vei-;fl w'It:ies-;es iliai. wiu'ii tliC 
Kim.': ."-mil: from lii-: hors(\ h‘ offered idni lid 
own, towai'tls -which (insjavus sM-ct. -lied nut le 
hands. Hut lif.‘ wa-J uoi. c.bhHo lift the King en 
tlm hor.-e ; and a troop of Imperial Guiras^im 
• ding up presently afterw'ards, one of them, 
though Gnstavus said who he was, shot him 
tl-.'.aigh the head. An attempt was afterw-ard^ 
made to aseril)e his deatli to treachery, and 
Francis Albert, a son of the Duke 6f Lauen- 
burg, .a man of doubt fill cbaracter, who was 
olo-^e to the King at the time of his death, was 
suspect c'l of having shot him dead at the instiga- 
tion of an enemy ; but there ia no foundation 
for the rcpoit; and the circumstances under 
which the King met his death are self-ox];laiia' 
toT-y enough. His fojlowau-s fought desperately 
to avcngvi him, and had defeated their foes, when 
the arrival of I’appenhcini -with reinforccinent-S 
^ j-oiight on a second battle, which raged till 
darkneris put an end to if. The fc^wcdcs claimeu 
the victory ; for AVall nsteiii retreated in the 
night, leaving them ])o ^>es.;ion of the field. Iho 
King had ]iot died in vain. Hy his assistance 
the rrotostant fa.us(‘ was able to maintain il-‘^cl 
to the end of the struggle; but for him tl’.'" 
Jleformafion w’ouJd have been crushed out o 
Germany as it had been out of H-'ho^nia. . 

11. w. a 
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SIMON DE MONTFORT. 

On our historical, as on our political liomisplieA?, a new dawn is arising ; and among the darkened memories which 
the coming day shall gild with genial and grateful beams fttw sliall shine more fairly than that of Do 
tnimier Review. ™ 
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_ completed, in the reign of Henry the Third, the 

NJtiSTTCB OF IfiSTOliY. work begun in the time of the weak and disso- 

JT had been only in corajiaratively recent days, lute Jolin, and almost as unquestionably (al- 
and jis the result of iiioderii investigation* though some inquirers have some doubt of his 

a more liberal understanding c f the signifi- claims in this respect) the originator of our 

Rvimts. that the grout ness and intlucnc^ great system of Parliamentary representation, 

^ • imon de Montfort, T^arl of Leicester, have been by which the “Commons” have so great an 
^^^^cstionabiy the representative influence in legislation, it has been the fate of 

eader of the great baronial party ^which De Moutfort to be lightly esteemed, or even 
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deTioiinocd aa a traitor and a selfish conspirator, 
by bistorians of high repute. 

Later critics, however, have done him justice, 
and he now stands revealed in the historic page 
as a far-sighted statesman, a bold and accom- 
plished military leader, whose great ability gave 
him a predominant intlucncc over the warlike 
and impetuous barons, who were impatient of 
the weakness of fiie king, and of his subordi- 
nation to a crowd of rapacious foreigners, upon 
whom were bestowed, irrespective of personal 
merit or fitness, offices of emolument in the 
court, in the church, and in the judicature. He 
is revealed, too, not only as the leader of the 
barons in the groat si niggle, but as the champion 
of the oppressed jieoplo, and the vindicator of 
their claims to jioHtical considemtion. Jluwcan 
we be otherwise than interested in the career cif 
a man who made so great a mark upon his age ? 

About the middle of the twelfth century, 
a French noble, hiimon the Bald, Count de 
Montfort, descendant of a French king, niamed 
Amicie de Beaumont (known as Blanclieinains 
“ white hands ’*), the daughter and co-heiress of 
Robert Fitzparncl, Earl of Leicester, and his wife 
Petronilla, the lady who bequeathed to the church 
at Leicester a rope made of her own hair to sus- 
pend the lamp in the choir. This Petronilla was 
desceuded from William Fitz-Osborne, Lord of 
Breteuil, in Normandy, Earl of Hereford, a friend 
of the Conqueror, and was al^JO the heiress of 
Hugh de Orantemcnoll, Baron of Hinckley, and 
Hereditary 'Grand Steward of England. The Karl 
of Leicester 0utlived his son-in-law, and, on his 
death, Simon, the second of the five sons of Simon 
succeeded to the title and hereditary 

honors. 

This second Simon dc Montfurt, father of the 
more illustrious beai*er of the rxime, was a man 
of note in his day, and we must give a brief space 
to his hisioiy, which materially iTitluenccd the 
early fortunes of his son. T>vo years after he 
became Earl of Leicester, he appears to have 
engaged in some act of rebellion — probably one 
of those active protests against encroachments by 
King John on what were believed to be baronial 
Tights, so frequent in those unsettled times— and 
was banished from the kingdom, bis title and 
estates being declareil forfeited. He had many 
adherents, and, indeed, so powerful was Ip’s influ- 
ence, that King John believed in the authenticity 
of a rumour that some of the foremost barons 
were engaged in a consp’ t ac y, ih(j object of which 
was to dethrone him aiid ple*/^ the crown on the 
head of Simon. 

Driven from Lia own country, this warlike and 


energetic baron, conspicuous for his stature and 
strength, a boin leader of armies, and a devoujt 
son of the Church, — knowing neither doubt nor 
scruple when the Pope requirt'd his services, 
soon found congenial employment abroad, f^ount 
Montalembert, the modern Roman Catholic his- 
torian, refers with admiration to Simon’s “ in- 
violable purity of morals, and inflexible devotion 
to ecclesiastical authority,” The stern, pitiless, 
able warrior was a fit instrument to be employed 
in the teri'ible work of extirpation against the 
heretic Albigcnses, on which Pope Innocent HI, 
was then eiite.ring. 

The conquerc<l territories of (Joiint Raymond 
of Toulouse and his allies were given by the 
Pope to the great leader ; bnt Simon did not live 
to possess them in peace, for he was killed by a 
stone at the si(;ge of Toulouse in 1218. His wife 
survived him three years; and his eldest son, 
Almeric, who became Constable of France in 
succession to his grand father, De Montmorency, 
having bc^en unsuccessful in maintaining his 
inhcritan <'0 against the successors of Raymond, 
ceded his claim to Louis VIII. of France. 

The rcdrmbtable Count de Montfort and his 
Countess, Alice, were the paicnts of four sons and 
two daughters. The eldest son, Almeric, men- 
tioned above, took part in the Crusades, and 
married Be.*itrie(?, the daughter of Count de 
Vienne ; and their son, Ji)hn, reriouneed all 
English claims. The second son, Guy, was ahw 
a Crusader, and was kill<^l at Cast^dnauderi. 
four years after his marriage with I’elrt'uillii. 
Countess of Bigorre, who survive«l him thiity- 
five years, and consoled herself for his loss hy 
marrying four other husbands, all of whom she 
outlived. Robert, a third son, died unmarrir<l j 
and the foui tli son wuis the most famous of the 
race, the Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
whose career we are relating. 

This Earldom of Leicester. 

A year before the death of King John, the 
forfeited English estates of the elder ISiuioii 
had been granted to his nephew, Raiiulph, Karl 
of Chester,, a youth, Peter de Roches, Bishop oi 
Winchester, holding the lands in trust. It i* 
probable that the new King, Henry HI., or at 
least his advisers, were not unwilling that the 
gift should be set aside, and that, certain coip 
ditions being complied with, the dignities and 
estates might revert to the De Montfort family* 
Almeric de Moiil fort, the eldest of the brothers, 
had frequently since his father’s death urged 
his claims, and when, in 1232, the Earl of Cl»est<*r 
died, he sent hia brother Simon (the interveuing 
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brotlicrs being dead), to England, with a petition 
to King Henry. Thinking it possible that his 
own offer to do homage might be disalloweil, as 
be had recently succeeded to the high oilice of 
Constable of France, he professed that he would 
be satisfied if Simon, who held no lands under 
the French King, were permitted to do homage. 

To this arrangement King Henry acceded ; 
and A1 meric having made a solemn renunciation 
of his claims in favour of his brother (with the 
reversion only in case of failure of heirs male), 
Simon was admitted to the hereditary posses- 
sions and honours in the presence of the King at 
Sbrewslnny, in May, 1232. ‘ 

Dr Montfout at Court. 

At the age f)f about tbii-ty-two (there is some 
discrepancy as to the date of his birth, but there 
seems to be good authority for fixing it in the 
year 1200), the young Freriehman apt)eared at 
llie English Court as Karl of Leicester. He in- 
herited the noble physical frame and nuntal 
qualities of his father, and the more versatile 
mind and <juick talents of his mother, the 
daughter of the Monimorencies. The Chronicle 
of Lanercost decribes him as tall an<i handsome ; 
and other authorities mention him as ‘‘a gen tie- 
man of choice blood, education, and features.” 
fn his youth ho had expcrieuce of the hard- 
ships of war, and had ijroijably taken pHrt in 
«*ampuigns by the side of his renowned fatlier. In 
Kraiice he had a.;suei|,fed not only with princes 
.'ind eoiiiticTS, but with Ir^arned men, and lliere 
ts reason to believe that he was, in respect of in- 
el lertiial culture, far in advance of the majority 
)f the English barons. During a long period ho 
o -pt up a literary correspondence with Adam dc 
Marisco, ojj^e of the most dist-inguishc<l scholars 
>f the thlrhjenth century. He was ambitious of a 
Uslinguished alliance, and had sought marriage 
with widowed ladies of princely blood ; but the 
f^rcueh King, not pleased perhaps by the with- 
drawal of so gallant a gentleman from his own 
Court, interfered to prohibit the alliances. The 
lady first sought was Matilda, Countess of Bou- 
the second, Joan, Countess of Flandera, and 
widow of a Portuguese prince. In the latter case, 
•T^dct'd, a form of marriage apj>cars to have been 
gone through ; but when, several years al i orvvards, 
c lady married Prince Thonias of Savoy, she 
^ook a solemn oath that her marriage wdth 
imon do Montfort was not valid. 

M\rriagk op Henry HI. 

Four years after his accession to the title, the 
of Leicester, in the performance of the duties 


of bis inherited office of High Steward, attended 
to hold the basin of water at the feast which fol- 
lowed the coronation of the young Queen Eleanor, 
whom King Henry III. espoused in January, 
1236. The King had expressed himself strongly 
averse to matrimony, although, for reasons of 
state, his council were continually urging him to 
contract it. When almost a cliild, he had been 
betrothed to Joanna, afterwards Queen of Castile ; 
and that promise having been annulled by the 
Pope’s dispensation, five unsuccessful treaties 
for his marriage with other princesses were pro- 
posed. At length, at the ago of twenty-nine, he 
yielded to remonstrances, and offered his hand 
to Eleanor, one of the four beautiful daughters 
of Baymond, Count of Provence, all of whom 
bc<‘ame queens. Horne of the manuseri})! poems 
of this accomplished lady arc still preservetl at 
I’lirin ; and it is said that specimens of her 
IsHitie talent h.aving reached the English Court, 
led to her marriage with the King o^ England. 

Condition op Enciland. 

As this royal marriage greatly affected the 
social and political condition of England, and 
\<'as indeed one of the causes which led indirectly 
to the outbreak of the civil wars of which De 
Montfort was the great central figure, it may 
bo advisable to sketch brielly the condition of 
hlngland in the twenty years which had elapsed 
\)ctwccn the acc^ission of the boy king and his 
marriagr'. 

When Jolin, KIngof England, died miserably 
in the ahhey at Newark, on the 19th of October, 
1216, his ehlest son, Prince Henry, was only just 
ten years t)ld. The barons, who shortly before 
had invited the assistance of the King of France 
in their opposition to the misgovernnient of 
John, began to weary of the alliance they had 
courted. Determined to dethrone the weak and 
vicious King, they hud ])ermitted, even invited, 
the Dauphin liouis, who led the French army, 
to assume the title of King of England, and he 
was even crowned in London before the death of 
John. Very sotm, however, the barons discovered 
that they were drifting towards a greater danger 
than that from which they had wished to escape. 

After the death of .fohn, the barons were 
divided into three parties. Some were ready to 
ncknowlodge the French Dauphin as King of 
England ; «)thers were for uniting England wdth 
France. The leading motive of these two parties 
w'as t«) present n firm front against the pre 
ten'^ions of Rome, the Pope, before the King’s 
death, having pronounced Magna Charta to bo 
vtud, and claimed that John had annexed the 
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kingdom to the Koman see. Tlie third, more 
strictly the national party, supported the claims 
of young Prince Henry to the throne ; and 
events contnbuted to make their inlluence para- 
mount. 

The French soldiers, we read in contemporary 
records, liegan to conduct themselves :i8 if they 
were in a conquered eountry. “ The greater the 
icsistance,” says the historian Thierry, “ made 
by the English to their arbitrary exactions, the 
more did these foreign invaders show themselves 
cruel and grasping ; and the accusation which 
had been so fatal to King John was nuiewcd 
against the Dauphin Tiouis. It was said tliat he 
had favoured a project, in concert with his father, 
for exterminating or banishing all the rich men 
of England, and for putting Frenchmen in their 
places.’* 

The Normnns who had come over with the 
Conqueror a hundred and fifty years l»cfore had 
felt no scruples about seizing the estates of the 
Phiglish nobles and assuming their titles, and 
their descendants readily enough aequitisced in 
this doctrine of the right of tlie strong liand ; 
but even those who had b(;en the first to invite 
French aid serioiisly objected to the followers 
of Tiouis imitating the example. They united 
to defend their order as they had united to 
wring the Great Charter from John ; and now, 
as then, found it was their interest to take sides 
with the townsmen and commbn people. Tlicy 
had welcomed the French Dauphin as the saviour 
of the kingdom ; in the revulsion of feeling 
they echoed the words which Shakespeare has 
put into the mouth of Fauleonbridgo : — 

Shall a lK)ardle.ss boy, 

A cockcrerl silken wanton, iiravc our floMa, 

A nd flesh hia 8T)irit in a warlikd soil ; 

Mocking the air with colours idly spmad. 

And find no check ? ” 

For the first time a national spirit of inde- 
j>endence united the hitherto antagonistic Nor- 
man and English races— the subduers and the 
subdued ; and that spirit, destined before many 
years were past to give a definite shape to the 
Jlritish constitution, is l>est expressed by again 
quoting the words of the gallant Bastard ; — 

*'Thls England never did, nor ever shall, 
liie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Come the three comers of the world in arms, 

And wo shall shock them, nought shall make us rue. 
If England to itself do rfj&t buJ tme.” 

That spirit i-erved the arms of the stout knighta 
and men-at-arms who fought under De Montfort 


(foreign by birth, but English by adoption) in the 
great war of the barons against foreign influences ; 
that spirit animated alike the Englishmen who 
sailed forth to meet the great Armada, and their 
descendants who conquered in the great sea-fight 
of Trafalgar. 

“ Wherefore,” says the historian already quoted, 
“ being excited for the general welfare to take up 
arms, all parties united in favour of Prince Henry, 
the son of King John.” Open war broke out 
between the now united barons and the French 
prince. After several contests, Louis was defeated 
at Lincoln. His father, Philip Augustus, King of 
France, despatched reinforcements, under the 
lc.adcrshipof a desperado known as “ Eustace the 
Monk,” but perhaps more accurately desoi’ihed 
as “a well-known freebooter of tlie Channel.” 
To intercept this force, embarked in eighty large 
ships, .an English fleet of forty vessels, ni.any of 
them of small size, was fitted out, .nnd sailed from 
Dtiver under the command of Hubert de f'nrgh 
(an able and patriotic Englishman, whom Shake- 
speare, less just than usual, has painted in odious 
colours in King John). The fleets met, and the 
English displayed that prowess on the sea which 
is their national characteristic, although it must 
bo admitted tliat, in one respect at least, llic.ir 
mode of fighting was rather peculiar, “From 
the decks of the English vessels bowmen poured 
their arrows into the crowded transports ; other/t 
hvrled qitickli vie info their ennnteit' while 
the more active vessels cra^^hed with their armc;! 
prows into the sides of the French ships.” 
Eustace the Monk, accustomed tc fierce fightin" 
as no doubt he wiis, was disastrously beaten by 
the brave sailors of the Cinque Ports, and his 
large fleet was utterly destroyed. 

This defeat scaled the fate of the foreign inter- 
lopers. Louis acccyitcd terms rtf capitulation, by 
which the liv’^es of iiis followers were granh^d on 
condition of their immediately quitting England. 

The Young King’s Counsellors. 

At that time the leading spirit among the 
English nobles was William Marischall, Earl of 
Pembrr)ke, a man of great sagacity^ patriolif’*^* 
influence, and wealth. By his marriage with the 
heiress of llichard, Earl of Pembroke, better known 
as Strongbow, the conqueror of Ireland, he hn‘^ 
succeedeii to the title and immense estates in thnt 
country. He was appointed Kegcnt during the 
minority of Henry, and for three years govcriiod 
the country wifli groat wisdom and ability, main- 
taining the principles of the Great Charter. Aftftf 
his death, in 1219, Peter de Roches, Bishop of I 
Winchester, a native of Poictou, who had . 
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an active soldier in his youth, and who in his 
advanced years, long after he ha<l been elevated 
to the episcopacy, was (according to Matthew 
Paris) selected by the Pope to command his troops 

tjccame Regent. The young King was the weak 

instrument of his power, and was encouraged to 
distrust his nobles, and dismiss a large number 
from the oflSccs and dignities they enjoyed, their 
places being filled by foreigners. 

For a time Hubert de Rurgh exercised a whole- 
some check on the Bishop of Winchester. His 
great services and high character made him 
popular, and the King (who was declared of age 
when sixteen years old) in his feeble fashion 
honoured and trusted him. He had married 
Margaret, sister of Alexander If. of Scotland, was 
created Karl of Kent, ami in 1228 appointed 
Justiciary of England for life. This was the 
highest olUce the King could bestow, and the 
duties were disc harge<l with ability and siu'cess, 
but with severity. Bishop Des Roelios, though 
no longer Kt'gcnt, was his bitter opponent, and 
a more fonriidable enemy w^as found in Richard, 
Karl of Cornwall, the King’s brother. The result 
was that, within four years of his appointment 
to the great office of Justiciary, the King, fickle 
and easily influenced, dc'prived him of his honours 
and estates, and sent him to prison. 

The Bishop was again (1232) plac(*d at the head 
of affairs, and again foreigners swarincd into the 
kingdom, and again the provisions of the Great 
Charter W'crc systesnatically violated, and the 
national liberties subjected to encroachment. 
When a demand was made of him that he should 
observe the (’barter of John, he arrogant ly replied, 
“I am no Englishman that 1 should know these 
charters and these laws.” One of the Bishop’s 
foreign frfN’^ourites, Stephen dc Sograve, who had 
been a priest, but — holy orders were but light 
bonds in those days — had been afterwards 
knighted, and had received the grant of large 
^‘States, succeeded Dc Burgh as Justiciary ; and 
then, says an old chronicler, “Judgment was en- 
trusted to the unjust, the laws to outlaws, peace 
to tlie turbulent, and justice to wrong-doers.’* 
Within a year after the restoration to almost 
ftbsolute power of the Bishop of W^iiichestcr, his 
conduct had become so intolerable that a com- 
bination of clergy and laity, beaded by Edmund 
Archbishop of Canterbury, com- 
to dismiss him, and the Arch- 
es op was placed at the head of aftairs. 

ROPULfAR DiSCONTKNT. 

Such was the condition of England when Simon 
e Montfort succeeded to the title of Earl of 


Leicester, and appeared as High vSteward at the 
English Court. The barons w'ere angry at the 
preference shown to foreigiiers ; the common 
folk bore sullenly the extortions and tyrannies 
of the privileged classes. The Church, to which 
they had been taught to look as to some extent 
the champion of their liberties against kingly or 
baronial oppression, was crowded with aliens, 
whose chief care was to obtain as much wealth 
as possible from their benefices, a desire increased 
by the Papal exactions, which exceeded all former 
demands. Pope Gregory IX. demanded a tithe 
of all the moveables of the priesthood under 
threats of excommunication ; and the demands 
were in(‘reased as the Papal treasury became 
more and more in need of money. Presentations 
to English benefices were openly sold in Italy, 
and the purchasers were “ quartered on the best 
livings in the (Jlmrch.” 

A year be.hire the King’s marriage, the long 
pent-up discontent fissumed the form of active 
resistance. Armed men scattered letters over the 
kingdom, purporting to come from “the wliole 
body of those who prefer to die rather than be 
ruined by the Romans.” The tithes gathered for 
the Pope were seized and given to the poor, and the 
collectors were beaten and their Icttcra of autho- 
rity trodden under foot. It has been thought 
that Hubert de Burgh, the Justiciary, secretly 
encouraged these popular demonstrations, and 
certainly the sficiitTs and other peace officers 
did not interfere. Probably tins suspicion added 
the Church to his other enemies, and hastened 
his downfall. 

Mr. Green, in liis “History of the English 
People.” says, “The old reverence for the Papacy 
was falling away before the universal resentment 
at its political ambition, its lavish use of inte'^- 
diet and excommunication for purely seculw 
ends, its degradation (d the most sacrccl sentences 
into mciinsof financial extortion.” Wirh charac- 
teristic artfulness, it emj)loycd an agency to 
divert tlie popular indignation from itself to the 
secular Government. Bc'gging friars, of the 
Franciscan and Dominican orders, shrewd, elo- 
quent, and possessing the art of speaking to the 
comprehension of the people, rambled through 
England ; and, says Mr. Green, “ the rudest 
countryman learned the tale of a king’s oppres- 
sion, or a patriot’s hopes, as he listened to the 
rambling, passionate, humorous discourse of the 
Ix’ggirig friar.” 

Popular ballads, too, stirred the luiilonal blood 
—ballads rude in construction, but vigorous and 
stirring, not appealing to literary taste, for no- 
thing of the sort existed among the half-starved 
117 
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peasants and obtuse swineherds who listed to 
the wandering minstrel’s jingle, but exciting the 
feelings by telling the stories of gay forestei-s 
who defied the laws imposed by oppression, and 
claimed the broad lauds of England for English- 
men. llobin Hood and his merry men may or 
may not have been the fictitious creation of ballad- 
mongers, but they represented a type very dear 
to the bulk of the nation at that epoch, when the 
poor were cruelly oppressed by the half-breeds, 
with Norman tongue and Norman manners, when 
the Church was extortionate and corrupt, when 
the barons, at enmity among themselves, were 
ready to league together against the supreme 
tyranny and insincerity of the Crown. 

Offices and Gifts for Aliens. 

The marriage of the King with Eleanor of 
Provence was the signal for a new influx of 
foreigners, a new bestowal of gifts, a new con- 
tempt for native worthiness and great services. 
The uncle of the young Queen, Count William of 
Champagne, accompanied her to England, and 
the weak King yielded to the influence of his 
brilliant bride and the arts of her astute relative. 
The Count was one of those curious products of 
those troubled times, a soldier-churchman ; the 
Pope having given him the rich bishopric of 
Valence to secure his military talents in the war 
against the Emperor. King Henry would have 
made him Bishop of Winchester, the sec being 
vacant by the disgrace of Dos Koclies ; but the 
hand of the murderer intvrvvncd, the Count being 
poisoned at Viterbo in 123y. Malthcw Paris, the 
chronicler, tells us that the King’s grief at the 
loss was 80 great that he tore his clothes and cast 
them into the fire, and remained for some time 
in seclusion, the groans heard from the chamber 
where he shut himself in being the only evidence 
that he was alive. 

Another uncle of the Queen, Peter of Savoy, 
who arrived in Kngland two years afterwards, 
received a grant of the extensive domain of 
Richmond, in Yorkshire, and the castles of Peven- 
Bcy and Hastings, and was r.iised to the chief 
place at the council-b<jard. He was, in addition, 
appointed guardian of the young Karl deWarenne 
and Surrey, by which he became virtual master 
of Lewes Castle, and possessed of great influence 
in Sussex, His memory is to this day perpetuated 
in London by the Savoy Chapel in the Strand, 
which was originally adiiinct of the s]dcndid 
palace where he lesided whe.i in Jy *n<lon. Ho was 
knighted with great pomp in Westminster Abbey, 
^'•d a fp.w years after his arrival performed a 


rather remarkable exploit, visiting France, and 
returning with a party of young ladies of nol\lo 
birth, several of them related to the Queen, who 
were speedily married to w'ealthy young nobles, 
who had been by royal authority made wards of 
Peter and his friends. 

A brother of Peter, Boniface, a handsome, 
dissolute, ignorsint young man, was actually 
apjx^inted by the King Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to the disgust of the clergy of the cathedral, 
several of whom quitted their stalls, and becjimo 
Carthusian monks. He was enthroned with 
great pomp, and began with much alacrity to fill 
his private cotTers from the revenues of the see 
His numerous retainers followed his example 
pilljigcd the markets, and robbed right and left. 
The Archbishop w'as as brutal as ho was ignorant. 
Once he visited in great state the convent of St. 
Bartholomew, the prior of whicfli respectfully hut 
firmly declined to recognise his authority. The 
Archbishop, b(nug cpiite incapable of arguing the 
matter as a scholar or divine, was quite capable 
of adopting another mctho<l of assorting his posi- 
tion. Ho knocked the aged prior down in the 
choir of the church, used a considerable amount 
of very uncanoiiical language, and shouted, “ Tlii^ 
is the way to treat English traitors.” While so 
engaged, his canonical robes were disarranged, 
showing the armour which the truculent prelate 
wore beneath. His attendants followed their 
leader, and unmercifully beat the canons and 
{iricsts, who, bleeding fromr’ their wounds, math; 
their way to the palace, and asked an audience 
of the King, who ndused to see them. The 
citizens were roused, and pursued the Archbishop 
to his palace at Lambeth, in which he took refuge 
until ho could escape across the sea, where ho 
found congenial employment in politioal intrigue 
and military expeditions. 

Still another of the Queen’s uncles! Her 
mother’s brother, Thomas, Oount of Maurienne, 
visited her, and was received with such magnifi- 
cence that the popular ridicule was excited. He 
boro it with cqTianimity, being consoled by 
receiving handsome grants from the Euglif^b , 
excliequer. He woulii have been permitted to 
take a toll on every sack of wool exjiorted, b^* 
Simon Norman, Keeper of the King’s Seal, pesi- 
tively refused to affix it to the official document, 
and was, of course, immediately disgraced and 
turned out of office. 

Peter do Aigue Blanche, a Savoyard, who had 
lx!cn cJiaplain and steward to Oount William o! 
Champagne, and who bad advised tliat all 
Church preferments should bo given to foreign* , 
ers, was hi’oself made Bishno of Hereford. I 
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afterwards became notorious, when at Rome he 
jdevised a notable expxjdient for raisinf; money 
for payment of tlie King’s debt to Ihe Tope. He 
drew bills of exchange (a recent mercantile in- 
vention) on the English clergy, and the Papal 
legale in this (jountry was directed to make them 
aflix their sign fiturcs. Many yielded to intimi- 
dation, but Fulk de Basset, llishop of London, a 
very able and popular prelate, described in a 
contcnn)orary ehroniele as “the anchor of the 
whole kingdom, and the sliicld of its sjifety,” 
sturdily refused, and when threatened with the 
loss of his mitre, replied significantly, “ Then I 
will put on my helmet.” 

Queen Eleanor’s relations and their friends, 
however, were not permitted to have all the go«Ml 
things to themselves. The King’s mother, Isa- 
bella of Angouleme, who, after John’s dealh, had 
married her first love, Hugh Ic Bran, Count de 
Marche, a troubadour poet, had Poitevin con- 
nexions to provide for. Several ladies were mar- 
ried to English nobles by direct command or 
inlliiencc of the King. When the Queen-Dowager 
died, her five sons and three daughters Jirrivcd in 
England, and were soon enriched by the gifts of 
their half-brother the King. The youngest son, 
Aymer, was made Bishop of Winchester, having 
been prcvion ly rejected by the (Chapter of 
Durham. His brother, William de Valence, 
mamed the gi anddaughter of the great Karl of 
Pembroke, and so became possessed of the title 
and estates, and ^as very solemnly knighted in 
Westminster Abbey by the King, who appeared 
on the occasion rniscrnbly clad and wan with 
fasti I ig, as marks of humility. 

Nearly all offices about the Court, from the 
highest to the lowest, from that t>f the tri*asuror 
and prijpy councillor to that of cook and scullion 
in the kitchen, were held by foreigners, who 
quarrelled among themselves and plundered all 
they could. Ml*. Green says, The whole machi- 
nery of administration passed into the hands of 
nieu who were ignorant and contemptuous of the 
principles of English government or English law. 
f heir rule was a mere anarchy ; the very re- 
tainers of the royal household turned robbers, 
and pillaged foreign merchants in the precincts 
of the Court, and corruption invaded the judi- 
cature.” 

In one sense England benefited by this influx 
of foreigners and the eBtablishnicnt of foreign 
relations. Commerce with other nations was 
ceitainly increased, and literature and art wore 
grc,atly advantaged. Mr. ISliaroii Turner says, 
ntemal trade multiplied .as foreign commerce 
rged. The increase of luxury diminished the 


fierce warlike spirit of the groat ; and the courtly 
splendour, and even effeminacy, introduced a 
love of peace, habits of courtesy, and a polish of 
manner, highly auxiliary to human happiness. 
The clergy were roused by the Papal avarice to 
a salutary rcsistanoc which preserved the liberties 
of the English Church.” 

But thcitc advantages were not realized quickly. 
There was beneath the surface a fierce discontent 
— silent it might be, but still active and biding 
its time. Wealth aficumulatt'd in the towns, but 
ihe poor beyond the walls had little benefit, and 
the merchants themselves were exposed to unjust 
exactions both from Church and iState. What 
would be thought now, if a market were csta-' 
blished for the benefit of Westminster Abbey, 
and it were ordered by royal authority that 
while the market lasted the shops in London 
shouhl be closed, so that all the custom should 
go to the market? Yet that was attempted by 
Henry HI. 

Neqlect of tub Great Charter. 

In the regency of Pembroke the Great Charter 
was confirmed; but after his death it was, in 
defiance of repeated promises, openly ignored. 
The King was always ready to promise when he 
needed money ; the Pope was always ready, for 
a consideration, to absolve him for breaking the 
promise. Onoe Henry most solemnly swore in 
Westminster Hall, before the barons and prelates, 
to adhere to the Charter. The original Magna 
Cliarta was produced, and the King and nobles 
set their s(?als to it, ami then the presiding prelate 
pronounced the curse which excommunicated, 
analhem:ili/ed, and cut off from the threshold of 
Holy (fiiurch all who should, by any art or 
device, in any manner, secretly or openly, violate, 
diminish, or cliangc, by word or writing, by deed 
or advice, either the liberties of the Church, or 
the liberties and free customs contained in the 
Groat Charter, or the Charter of Forests.” Twice 
afterwards the Charter was solemnly reaffirmed, 
and as often disregarded. Neither solemn oaths 
nor the ominr»us inutterings of discontent, the 
echoes of which could scarcely fail to reach 
Westminster, could make Henry faithful to his 
conscience »>r supcrit>r to the base influences 
which surrounded him. The provisions of the 
(.^barter were as little regarded as if the stout 
barons had never clustered round the false John 
.at Kunnymedc; no man's life or property was 
safe, and no man's political rights were respected, 
unices he was wealthy enough and strong enough 
to hold his own. 

IIU 
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MARBIAaB OF DE MoN rFOlt'C. 

We have dwelt at some Icnj^th on the political 
and social aspects of the time, because otherwise 
it would 1)6 difficult to descrilxi the work which 
Bimon dc Montfort was called on to perform, 
and the opponents with whom he had to contcfid. 
The history of his period frames the portrait of 
the man. 

Wealthy, noble, among the first in all manly 
qualities, equalled by few about the Court in 
intellectual culture, endowed with a handsome 
person and graceful mannors, the Earl of Leicester 
might, no doubt, have offered himself as a lover, 
not likely to be rejected, to almost any of the 
young beauties who surrounded Queen Eleanor. 
We have already mentioned his previous matri- 
monial ambition ; and ho now profTercid love to 
a very distinguished lady indeed — no other than 
the King’s sister, Eleanor, the widow of William 
Earl of Pembroke, sou of the great Regent, 
himself a warrior of renown, who lies buried in 
the old Temple Church of London. Of that 
union there were no children, and after her 
husband’s early death, Eleainor took a vow of per- 
petual widowhood, in the presence of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Chi- 
chester. For six years she kept the vow she ma<lo ; 
but then the handsome, winning De Montfort 
crossed her path, and she forgot ,thc past. JIo 
wooed and won her ; and truer or more loving 
husband and wife have seldom been. The King 
sanctioned the union in a half-hearted manner, 
afterwardshinting that he did so to avoid scandal, 
although the hint conveyed an imputation on 
the honour of his own sister. The ceremony 
was privately performed by the King’s chaplain 
in the little chapel of Bt. Stephen, attached to the 
royal palace at Westminster ; and it is remark- 
able that for centuries afterwards the chapel 
where he stood as bi idegrooin was the meeting- 
place of the great Parliament of the Commons 
which he established. 

The announcement of the marriage prod«ce<l a 
great outcry. The churchmen denounced it as 
sacrilegious, the Princess having broken the vow 
80 solemnly made. The ba. ons declared that tlujy 
should have been consailed as to the propriety 
of De Montfort, a foreigner by birth, ’oecomirjg 
so neaily allied to the crown ; and the bride’s 
brother, Prince Richard, was cs])ccially angry, not 
only sharing the offended dignity of tlie barons, 
but foreseeing tluj probable y-ion of De 
Montfort to supreme |’)ower by right «f his wife. 
As yet the mat ri age of the King had been un- 


fruitful; RicharrI himself had but one son, so 
that only two persons stood between Henry and 
his sister as possible wearers of the crown. 

Apprebeiuiing that efforts might be made to 
annul the marriage, De Montfort secretly visited 
Rome, lefiving his wife in security at Kenilworth. 
■ He took with him letters from the King to the 
Pope and Cardinals ; secured besides the interest 
of the Emperor, at that time on friendly terms 
with the Pai^acy ; and distributed largo sums of 
money so adroitly that he obtained a favourable 
letter from the Pope to his legate in England. 
Ho returned in all haste, hurried to Kenilworth, 
and arrived there just in time to welcome the 
birth of a sou. 

QtJAURKL WITH THE KlNG. 

Shortly afterwards, the birth of the King’s son, 
Edward, disap[)oint(;d any hopes Bimon might 
have entertained as to the royal succession. He 
was one of the sponsors of the young prince; 
and in August he and the Countess attended at 
Westminster Abbey on the occasion of the 
churching of the Qiuym. But by that time a 
change, had come ovc/ the spirit of the weak and 
vacillating King. When Simon and his wife 
presented tlu'mselves, the King reproached them 
with having contracted a Siicrilegious marriage, 
his consent to which had been obtained by 
deception, and ho prohibited them from entering 
the abbey. An exciting scene ensued. l>e 
Montfort — unwilling, probably, to exhibit his 
resentment in the sacred building, and .against 
his sovereign, for whose we.akness he probably 
entertained a contemptuous pity, and whom ho 
knew to be a mere instrument of stronger minds 
— withdrew, leading his Countess, whose emotion 
found vent in tears. That evening tKc pjiir 
went down the Thames in a small boat, and 
embarked for the Continent. The career of 
Simon dc Montfort as a mere courtier was 
ended, and thenceforth there was greater work 
to be done. 

De Montfort X Crusader. 

The sixtli Crusade, led by Thibaut, Count of 
Champagne, had just been entered on, and 
Simon de Montfort, a gallant knight, pTet)arod 
himself for the ex[XKlition. Insulted in England, 
then practically ruled by gn'.cdy and insolent 
aliens, who feared his abilities and influence, 
and exulted over his disgract;, ho resolved to 
share the forturu'S of the f 'rasaiiers, in whoso 
ranks his brother Almeric was enrolhvvi.' He 
shared the prejudices and the superstitions of the 
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me ; and probably thinking that he really had 
[)ffimittcd a sin by contracting his marriage, he 
^ught to condone for it, not by a divorce — he 
3 ved his wife too well for that — but by sharing 
1 the renewed effort to rescue Jerusalem from 
iic Saracens, who had regained possession of the 
icrcd city. A year after he left England he 
i^iurne<l, for the purpose of raising money from 
is estates. The King was now in another mood, 
nd honourably welcomed him. 

Provided with funds necessary to maintain his 
iignity as a wealthy English baron, he made 
he journey to Palestine, and there greatly dis- 
iiiguished himself, especially in a fierce fight 
icar Damascus (or, as some say, Jaffa), where 
lis elder brother, Almeric, and other nobles were 
aken prisonei-s. Indeed, so high was the esti- 
ruition in which he was held by the leaders of 
he Crusjidors, that they sent a petition to the 
.^nipcror Frederick 11., asking for the api>oint- 
nent of Simon dc Montfort as Governor of 
lerusalem. 

In the following year he returned to Europe, 
iccompanied by Almeric, who died on the 
ournoy at Otmnto, in Italy, The King, who now 
)itterly regretted the conduct which had driven 
Vom his Court so able a man, cjigerly welcomed 
:iiin. In France, where the English were en- 
Ejsigcd in war, De Montfort maintained his mili- 
tary reputation; ami when he returned he 
:)btained a grant of the lucrative wardship of 
the young (filbert Umfravillc, which the 
King’s brother had especially coveted ; and he 
was appointed one of the twelve commissioners 
to whom the King entrusted the difficult task 
dE remedying the sad condition of the royal 
finances. 

Becomes a PopxjiiAu Leadee. 

Although now fully restored to royal favour, 
he maintained his position as a loading cham- 
pion of the people of his adopted country. lu 
12hi, the barons and leading churchmen ad- 
dri ssed a remarkable remonstrance to the Pope, 
'^ho was making increasing demands. Matthew 
I^aris, the chronicler, says that the money taken 
hy the foreign clergy from the English Church 
was three times as much as the income of the 
Second among the signatures to this 
fiocumont was that of Simon de Montfort, and 

c niay therefore bo considered as fully con- 
corring in the significant hint that “it would 

''Come their duty to raije a bulwark in defence 
0 the house of the Lord and the liberty of the 

realm.’* 


The determination to reform abuses, shared 
by Montfort, De Clare, and other barons, was 
made known to the King with stern earnestness 
in 1248. The pro<ligality of the Court, the 
influence of aliens, the unjust exactions on 
merchandize, and other grievances! were repre- 
simted ; and the King was startled into a fit ol 
economy, and made des{)crate efforts to obtain 
money to discharge his obligations. He alter- 
nately threatened and cajoled the clergy, quar- 
relled with his half-brother, Bishop Aymer, for 
not assisting him to wring money from the 
bishops, and at one time was so pressed that he 
ordered John Mansel (one of his favourites, 
whom he had enriched by the gift of about 
six hundred benefices, and whose ostentation 
made him hateful to the common people) to 
jiawn the image of the Virgin Mary to obtain 
money to pay the wagers of those employed in 
the royal chapel, lie invited himself as guest 
to the great abi)ey8, “requiring rich complimen- 
tary presents in requital for such honour,*' 
reduced his hous(;hold expenses to the lowest 
possible limit, and sold his silver plate and 
jewels. 

De Montfort w'as preparing to return to Pales- 
tine, aecomijanied by his Countess ; but, on the 
strong urging of the King, consented to forego 
his resolution and proceed to Gascony, where 
Gaston, Count de Beam, and others were in 
rebellion, Tlie rising was soon suppressed, and 
Gaston sent prisoner to RJuglaiid, where he was 
so successful in gaining the favour of the King 
that lie was restored to his estates, a grace 
which he very soon afterwartls rejiaid by insti- 
gating another rebellion. 

In the following year Do Montfort arranged a 
treaty of peace with Theobald, King of Navarre, 
but bis foreign engagements did not divert his at- 
tention from home matters ; and there is a record 
of his successful defence of the chartered liber- 
ties of London against threatened encroachments. 
When the outbreaks in Gascony were renewed, 
he raised funds by cutting down the timber on 
liis estates, to assist in fitting out an effective 
exiKMlition. llis military achievements in this 
war were worthy of his reputation. He attacked 
and captured castles (among them those of Egrc- 
mont and Chntillon) which had been considered 
impregnable; and the Gascons, unable to coiie 
with him in the field, resorted to intrigue and 
falsehood, which they well knew were jiotent 
weapons in the English Court, The Archbishop 
of Bordeaux and others appeared before Henry, 
and made grave accusations against De Mont- 
fnt, who, when informed of the proceeding, 
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relumed in haste to meet his calumniators face 
to face. Mr. lUaauw has so well related what 
followed, in “ The Barons’ War,’* that we quote 
his description : — 

“ A most extraordinary scene ensued, which 
the Kiug’s previous loss of character could alone 
have made possible within the precincts of a 
court. De Montfort appeared in the Council to 
silence his enemies by the refutation of their 
charges, an<l then appealed to the King’s per- 
sonal knowledge of their falsehood and of his 
own faithful services, reminding him with what 
promises of support he had encouraged him to 
undertake the command in Gascony for six years. 

‘ Let your words be made good, my Lord King,* 
he exclaimed; ‘keep your covenant with me, 
and replace those expenses which 1 have borne 
for you, to the notorious Ixiggary of my own 
earldom.’ On the King replying that ‘he did 
not hold himself bound to fulfil promises made 
to a false traitor,’ the affronted Karl lost all com- 
mand of his impetuous temper, and in direct 
terms 0 {)cnly gave the lie to the King, intimating 
too that the shelter of his royalty alone protected 
him from feeling the consequences of such a 
charge. * Who can believe you to bo a Christian, 
or that you ever go to confession ? Of what 
use, indeed, wouhl such a mere form be without 
repentance and atonement? ’ The King, though 
goaded by these insults, did not dare to order 
his arrest, but gave vent in hitf reply to his long- 
harboured hate, — ‘Never has my repentance of 
anything been certainly more sincere than of 
having ever suffered you to enter England, and 
to enjoy those estates and honours which now 
BO puif you up.* ” 

By the interposition of Prince Richard, the 
King’s brother, and others, something like a 
reconciliation was effected; an<l Ifcnry, anxious 
to be released from the presence of the high- 
spirited and outspoken Earl, desired him to go 
back to Gascony, “ as he was so fond of war.” “ I 
will cheerfully go,” replied De Montfort; “nor 
will I return till I have made your enemies your 
footstool, however ungrateful you may be,’* 

Thb Revolt in Gascony. 

Accompanied by his eldest son, Henry, he 
again etarted lor Gascony, leaving his other 
children in the care of the good Bishop Grosse- 
teste, of Lincoln, for their edueatio?!. During 
his absence the rebirls had greatly ip creased in 
strength, and nothing bu'. ur* able leadership 
and personal intrepidity of De Montfort saved 
the English from defeat. Once he was unhorsed, 


and only by great exertions fought his way out 
of the crowd of assailants. His enemies at home 
were untiring in activity. The Queen persuaded 
her husband to deprive him of his command, and 
to put the young Prince Edward in his place ; 
and the Archbishop of Bordeaux and others per- 
formed homage to the Prince as Bcncschal of 
Gascony. 

Justly incensed at this treacherous conduct^ 
De Montfort at once quitted Gascony, and re- 
paired to Paris, where — so high did he stiind in 
the estimation of the highest persons in Europe 
— he was invited by the Queen-mother to act 
as regent of the kingdom during the absence of 
King Louis in Palestine. With some reluctance, 
lierhaps, but wdtb characteristic firmness, ho 
refused the brilliant offer, and returned to Eiv^- 
lan<l, resolved to devote his talents and energies 
to its welfare. 

Encouraged by his absence, the Gascon rebel- 
lion strengthened, and the province would most 
probably have been lost, had not De Montfort, 
sinking all personal motives in his desire to 
advance the national interests, generously offered 
his services, which the perplexed monarch was 
only too glad to accept; and, to complete llie 
reconciliation, agreed to pay the Earl for tlio 
unexpired term of his command in Gascony 
(three and a half years) whieh had been origi- 
nally granted for six years. To raise the money, 
ho borrowed from a London merchant, si ’niral 
barons pledging tlieniselvf^s.to sec it repaid. 

Tlio King, however, found money to make a 
visit to Paris, with every possible display of 
magnificent state ; and the sumptnousness of the 
banquets he gave excited wonder even in th:it 
noble city. Matthew Paris describes the royal 
donations and convivialities as “ exceeding those 
of Arthur or Charlcmagae.” The Pope, Inno- 
cent IV., on hearing of the richness of embroidery 
and the ornaments on ecclesiastical dresses, ex- 
claimed in astonisbnicnt, “Truly England ia 
our garden of delight 1 It is an unexhausted 
well ; and where so much abounds, much may 
be accpiircdl” This inevitably suggests the 
remark of General Bliichcr, when riding through 
the city of London, after the battle of Waterloo, 
“ What a city for to plunder I ” 

When the King returned, he was in greater 
want of money than ever. The Welsh 
invaded the western counties, and the royal 
coffers were emptied. The Council was summoned, 
and fresh exactions' were proposed. Do Montfort 
and De Glare, Earl of Gloucester and HorifoJ'^ 
who almost rivalled him in energy and popii* 
larity, resisted the plan suggested, and a violen 
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scene ensued, William de Valence having grossly 
insulted De Montfort, who, but for the inter- 
ference of the King, would have resented the 
affront in a very suniTnary manner. Tliis s{)aTk 
kindled a great lire. Do Montfort, and the barons 
who adhered to him, demanded that some 
securities should be given for the better govern- 
ment of the kingdom, which was almost in a 
state of insurrection, the people being driven to 
desixjration by their abject j)ovcrty ; anti Henry, 
easily alarmed, solemnly vowed, at the tomb of 
Edward the Confessor, in Westminster Abbey, 
that he would amend the general grievances. 

Tub Statutes op Oxfobd. 

A great Council was summoned to meet at 
Westminster in May, 1258, and in the following 
month at Oxford, where, so vigoious and novel 
were the conclusions arrived at, that the oppo- 
nents of reform gave to the meeting the n<ame 
of “the Mad Parliament.” About a hundred 
barons attended the Council, the sittings of 
which extended over a month. They brought 
with them armed retainers, numberiTig about 
60,000 men. The more imjwrtaiit of the enact- 
ments made — and they were indeed important, 
for tlKiy almost revolutionized the kingdom — 
provided for the orderly inheritance of pi'opcrty, 
forljiwle the disparaging marriages of wards and 
the wasteful grants to aliens, and required that 
the officers of state and the fortresses of the 
liiiig<lom should b5 piit into the hands of Kng- 
lislimen only. Twenfj-four persons, described 
as “ couru'.illors to aid the King,” w'crc appointed 
to watch over the rigid execution of the law's, 
twelve being chosen by each iwirty. Do Mont- 
forl, Dc Clare, the Earl of Hereford, and Piogcr 
Mortimbr of the Marches, were among those 
chosen by the barons ; among those s^’lccted by 
the King, his own relations ligured. 

Dc Montfort, being himself a foreigner by 
birth, gave up his own castles of Kenilworth 
and Odiham (in Hampshire); and having ihu..set 
an example, told William de Valence and others, 
“To a certainty you shall either give up your 
castles or lose your heads.” 

All parties bound themselves by solemn oath 
to observe the Statutes, excej)t the King’s half- 
brother and his brotherrin-law, Earl do Wa- 
renne. The King soon obtained from the Pope 
a bull absolving him from keeping his oath; 

ut those who refused to take it, or attempted to 
escape, were pursued and taken. The aliens, 
With a very few exeepiioiis, were required to 
oiiler which they promptly 
^ ’y.ed, taking with them as much conceulod 


treasure as possible. The castles held by them 
were entrusted to native hands, and Hugh de 
Bigot, a man of high reputation, was made 
Justiciary of England. 

London and the other principal towns gave a 
ready assent to the Statutes of Oxford, which 
were solemnly proclaimed, together with the 
Great Charter, in the Latin, French, and English 
languages, in every county, in October, 1258. 
For the information especially of the common 
people, a circular letter, signed by the King, was 
distributed, and that was the first state document 
written in the English language, 

Kemonstrange with the Pope. 

The barons at the same time sent messengers 
to the Pope, with a memorial explaining their 
conduct, pointing out the disastrous consequences 
of the introduction of so many Italians into 
English benefices, and demanding the dismissal 
of Aymer from the bishopric of Winchester, on 
the ground that he was “ leading the King and 
Prince Edward to perjury, unmindful of his own 
salvation, and watching only for the disturbance 
and waste of the kingdom.” The officials of 
Ayrncr and the other aliens, it wras added, were 
robbers and oppressors — “ neither could inferiors 
live uiulor them, nor equals deal with them, nor 
snjicriors check them.” Then followed a signifi- 
cant hint that the community would no longer 
tolerate their conduct, and “ woree would ensue.” 
Two years elfif)sed before the Papal reply was 
received, and then it was to the efioct that the 
Pope refused to discuss Cliureh matters with 
laymen. As to the decay of learning, said 
Aloxaiidor IV., England was distinguished for 
poetry, and there was no scarcity of learned 
men ; indeed nowhere in the whole world was 
there such abunihincc of them. 

The King’s Fear of De Montfort. 

The immediate results of the Statutes of Oxford 
were bcuolicial. . The King trembled in the pre- 
sence of tli« national spirit evoked, and especially 
dreaded the powerful and intelligent man who 
was then foremost in the kingdom. On one 
occasion he was forced by a storm to take 
refuge in Dc Montfort ’s house on the banks of 
the Thames ; and abjectly said, “ I do indeed 
dread thunder and lightning much, but, by the 
head of God, I tremble before you more than for 
all the thunder in heaven.” 

The King 8 hi.>t]ior, Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
titular King of tlie Romans, was a far abler man 
than himself ; and the barons looked forward 
with some anxictv his rfliurn to England, for 
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it was expected he would be accompanied by an 
armed force, and endeavour to bring back the 
exiled aliens, Soldiers were prejxiredj the castles 
on the Kentish and Sussex coasts wei'e strongly 
manned ; and the Prince, though at first refusing 
to pay any attention to the requirement that he 
should swear to observe the Statutes, at length 
found it prudent to do so, and land with a 
very small following ; and in the chapter-house 
of Canterbury solemnly swore to be a faithful 
and active helpiir in reforming the Government, 
on pain of forfeiting all his lands. 

The next step taken by Dc Montfort and his 
associates was the arrangements of a treaty with 
Fiunce, in which a formal resignation was made 
of Normandy and other French provinces, over 
which, in fact, England had for many years past 
ceased to exercise any real authority, and whicli 
only remained to her as a source of cx^Kiiise an<l 
an excuse for quarrcjls. lu return, the French 
King restored some territories long cat ranged from 
the English crown. The Countess of Leicester, 
t)imon*8 wife and the King’s sister, in the 
presence of both kings, at Paris, solemnly 
resigned her personal claim to any lands in 
France. 

For a time De Montfort was embarrassed by 
the rivalry, amounting at length to jealous 
opposition, of De Clare, who alone, of all the 
l^rons, could approach him in intlucnce or 
ability ; but public spirit prevaii’ed, and private 
differences were subordinated to the general 
good. The King and Queen took up their resi- 
dence in the Tower of London, and, wn'th 
characteristic duplicity, while {)rofessing publicly 
perfect accord with the action of the governing 
nobles, sent privately to Aymcr, inviting him to 
return. The death of the Bishop, however, de- 
ranged their plans. In 1201, came the bull of 
absolution, by which the King was released from 
his oath to accept the Statutes, except, however, 
so far as the breaking of the oath might affect 
the interests of “ prelates, churches, and spiritual 
persons.” The Queen, prelates, and some of the 
nobles w'ere also released from the observance of 
their oaths. 

The Kino Defies the Barons, 

When the Pope’s bull wjis publicly read at 
8t. Paul’s Cross, Dc Montfort. wjis abroad. T>»e 
King, taking courage perhaps from that circum- 
stance, issued a proclamation accasing the barons 
of not having kept the con^ti^^ons agreed upon 
as to his own treatment. The Quc-. u luid greatly 
exerted hers*3l C io gain over some of the barons, 
and the castles of Bcarborough a;)d Pickering 


were surrendered to the King, who appointed 
new governors. The barons proposed a confer- 
ence, which was held at Kingston, and in July, 
1263, it was agreed that the pointe in dispute 
should be submitted to the arbitration of the 
French King, Louis IX. (St. Louis). Fearing an 
adverse decision, Henry sent his crown jewels 
to the Queen of France, as a deposit for money ; 
collected troops, and semt oixlors to the Cinepuj 
Ports to seize arms, horses, or ships, should De 
Montfort attempt to land in force. 

Shortly afterwards the King issued a procla- 
mation, wherein he announced that he would 
no longer consent to the restraints which had 
been imposed on him, but would depend on his 
own friends, some of whom he had recalled, and 
entrusted with the care of castles. He also 
wrote to the King of France, desiring him to 
give no credit to the representations of the Earl 
of licicester. He then had the audacity to issue 
a formal pardon to the barons and others who 
hfid Buhscribed to the Oxford Statutes, thus 
stigmatizing that act as a crime. A new Pope, 
Urban IV., had been elected ; and he was not 
only induced to renew the absolution gmiited 
by his predecessor, but to announce a solemn 
revocation of the Statutes. Louis cndeavouiv'il 
unsuccessfully to detach Dc ^Montfort from liia 
allegiance to his principles; and the King wcuit 
to Paris, where he remained some time, having; 
been attacked by illness. 

Dc Clare died in July, I2r>2, and the barons 
pressed Dc Montfort to return, and assume tin' 
undivided leadership of the party. Ho accept id 
the invitation, and it was well he did, for gniat 
events were at hand. 

Hostilities on tub Welsh Bopj)er. 

Towards the end of the year hostiliti(;8 hrokn 
out on the Welsh border. Prince Llewellyn, a 
friend of the baronial parly, attacking the land 
of Roger de Mortimer, who had seceded from th(3 
alliance. Prince Edward, afterwards Edward I., 
the “ great Plantagenet," was then twenty-ilirco 
years of age, and had already given promise of 
his unlikeness to his father, and of the poss»3S- 
sion of the great qualities he afterwards displayed. 
.'Ic suppressed the immedhitc outbreak ; but ih'3 
spirit of resistance spread rapidly through the 
western counties. The Bishop of Hereford wa8 
imprisoned, and his ti easures taken ; and tlie 
army levied by the barons increased so rapidly 
that the King was alarmed. In Juno, 12<».l he 
commanded his energetic son to suspend ho.^- 
tilities ; and a formal demand being made that 
he should observe the Oxford Statutes, he 
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the Bishops of London, Worcester, Lincoln, and 
Coventry to attempt to negotiate with De Mont- 
fort and his friends. A truce was the result, and 
Dover Castle was surrendered by the King as a 
pledge. He wished to revisit France, but the 
barons insisted on some security for his return, 
and Henry, always willing to swear to anything, 
took an oath to come back in two months. He had 
a short interview with Louis, and soon after his 
return, made an effort to regain possession of 
Dover Castle. Foiled in this by the watchful- 
ness and energy of the Constable, Richard de 
Grey, the King and Prince Edward made a rapid 
march to London, hoping to capture De Mont- 
fort, who was qujirtercd in Southwark. 

By the connivance of four citizens, the gates 
of the city on London Bridge were locked, and 
the keys thrown into the Thames ; and De 
Montfort might have been cut off from any aid, 
but the Londoners, hearing of his danger, burst 
ni)eii the gates, and he entered the city in 
triumph. The King contrived to escape from 
his perilous position in the Tower, and join the 
Prince at Windsor, where he was surrounded by 
a foreign garri.«on ; and he issued a proclamation 
in which he endeavoured to regain popular 
favour by declaring that he would observe the 
Oxford Statutes (the enactment of which he 
had in a previous proclamation denounced as a 
traitorous crime), and would not employ aliens. 
The Queen, while endeavouring to follow him to 
Windsor, was exposed to outrage and insult from 
the Londoners, and she returned to the Tower, 
whence she soon afterwai*ds succeeded in escaping 
to France. 

Proposals for Arritration. 

The |>aron8 haci agreed to submit the matters 
in dispute between them and the King to the 
arbitration of the King of France, and a great 
conference was appointed to take place at 
Amiens. De Montfort set out from Kenilworth 
to attend it; but was unfortunate enough to 
have his thigh-bone fractured by an accidental 
fall of his horse. On the 23rd of January, 1264, 
King Louis delivered his award, which was to 
the effect that the Oxford Statutes should bo 
annulled, all castles should be given up to the 
^ing, who was to appoint his own ministers 
and household, aliens were to be recalled from 

auishment ; and the King and barons were 
to be friends and “flcrgetthe past.” 
e “ royal privileges, charters, liberties, statutes, 
and laudable customs ’* which existed before the 
passing of the Oxford Statutes were to be re- 
pealed. 


In less than a month after the delivery of the 
award, all was again in confusion. The barons, 
weakened by the loss of some of their adherents, 
had no faith in the King ; and De Montfort 
declared, “ Though all should leave me, yet with 
my four sons I will stand true to the just cause 
which I have sworn to uphold for the honour of 
the Church and the benefit of the kingdom. 
In many lands and provinces of divers nations, 
both Pagan and Christian, have 1 been, but in 
none have I found such faithlessness and decep- 
tion as in England.” 

Outbreak op the Barons' War. 

Open war could no longer be avoided. The 
King collected his adherents at Oxford. Nego- 
tijitions were talked about, but resulted in 
nothing. De Montfort assembled the barons 
Norihampton, which town w^as besieged by 
Prince Edward. Tn one of the sallies, young 
Simon de Montfort was captured. By the 
treachery of some of the inhabitants, the royal 
troops enttired the town ; a large number of 
prisoners were taken, and a terrible sack and 
carnage followed. 

Do Montfort himself was at St. Albans when 
he heard of the capture of Northampton. His 
warlike spirit was now thoroughly aroused, and 
a warlike spirit, in such a nature as his, soon 
develops into ferocity. The chronicler, Matthew 
of Wcstminst^^r, says he raged like a lion de- . 
prived of her whelps. He hastened to Kent, and 
the citizens of London, excited by his presence, 
and probably encouraged by him, attacked the 
property of William de Valence and other aliens ; 
and a terrible massacre of Jews (always, and 
often very innocently, the victims of popular 
outbreaks) followed. De Montfort besieged 
Rochester, held by the Earl de Warenno for 
the King, and the town was exposed to rapine 
and outrage. The castle could not have held 
out against the military engines of attack which 
De Montfort had provided, and which were then 
novelties in England ; but the news of the 
approach of the royal army and the successes of 
Prince Edward at Leicester, Nottingham, and 
other places, induced De IMontfort to change 
his plans, leaving a few soldiers to sustain the 
blockade. Prince Edward arrived in hot haste, 
and barbarously ordered the hands and feet of 
these men to be cut off. 

The King hurried to the coast, and endeavoured 
to secure the assistance of the Cinque Ports, his 
object being to send a fleet up the Thames, and 
attack London, which was the stronghold of the 
popular cause. Failing in this, he collected his 
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forces at Lewes. The citizens of London raised 
a body of armed men, probably numbering about 
twenty thousand, and otherwise assisted the 
great Earl, who, thus aided, marched into 
Sussex, and pitched his camp near the village 
of Fletching, then surrounded by a dense forest, 
about nine miles north of Lewes. The Bishops 
of London and Winchester were sent to the 
King with a letter professing loyalty to the 
King, but opposition to his evil counsellors — 
“ those persons who are not only our enemies, 
but yours, and those of the whole kingdom.” 
They were admitted into the refectory of the 
Priory of Cluniac monks, where the King was 
lodged, offered to make compcnsjition for dam- 
ages which the barons’ troo]>8 might have 
committed, and, on the part of De Montfort, to 
/^•Submit to the dccisirm of select churchmen as 
to what statutes should be kept in force, and 
how far their previous oaths should l>e binding. 
The fiery princes and royalist nobles n^jectod 
this proposition to submit to prii^sts questions 
which they thought could be much better 
decided by the sword ; and Prince Edward 
angrily exclaimed, “ They shall have no peace 
whatever, unless they put halters round their 
nocks and surrender themselves for us to hang 
them up or drag them down, as we please.” 
The King gave a more formal answer, rejecting 
the projiositions, and concluded, “We value not 
your aith or love, and defy, you.” Prince 
Bichard added a special defiance of his own. 

The scabbard was now fairly thrown away, 
and De Montfort prepared to accept the decision 
of the sword. He passed the night of the LSI h of 
May, the day on which the bishops returned, in 
making arrangements, and in prayer and eonfes- 
sion. The Bishop of Worcester gave absolution 
to the kneeling soldiers, who then affixed w'hite 
crosses to their dresses, partly to show that they 
had religious sanction for their opposit ion to the 
King, and partly as a means of recognizing each 
other in the fray. 

Tlie King’s troops indulged in revelry on the 
night preceding the l>attle, in which, for the first 
time for fifty years, Englishmen witc to be op- 
posed to Englishmen, without the assistance of 
foreign troops on cither side. Before sunrise on 
the morning of the 14th of May, 126-i, the army 
of the barons was in march a.ong the ridge of 
the Downs, towards the town of Lewes. When 
within sight of the Priory, Simon and his lead- 
ers and soldiers prostrated themselves on the 
ground, imitating the form of a cross with their 
outstretched arms, and prayed to the liord for 
victory. 


ThK BA.TTLB OF LEWES. 

Having taken up his position, and arranged 
his forces, De Montfort had recourse to an arti- 
fice to deceive the enemy. It was known to the 
royalists that he had a short time previously 
broken his thigh, and the cart or litter which had 
been constructed for him was brought on to the 
field, and with its baggage conspicuously placed 
on a hill. When the battle began, Prince Edward, 
embittered against the Londoners by the insults 
they had offered to his mother, attacked them 
with great vigour, drove them back, and pursued 
them with groat slaughter for four miles. Prince 
llichard, hoping to secure De Montfort, made a 
dash at the litter, almost simultaneously with an 
attack by some of Prince Edward’s soldiers re- 
turning from the jmrsuit of the Londoners. In 
an iron cage beneath the litter were confined the 
four men who had locked the gates on London 
Bridge. In the fierce assault tliey perished. Do 
Montfort, taking advantage of the confusion, 
directed the full strength of bis army against 
that {lortion of the royal forces where the King 
was stationed. Henry at that time oxhilated 
more manhood than at any otlu'r period of hi? 
life, fighting bravely, and receiving severe 
wounds. But the onset of the barons was too 
fierce, and the King was driven back to sock 
refuge in the Priory. Prince Itichard, the King 
of the lloman^ retreated to a windmill, but was 
forced to surn'iuler, taktm prisoner, and loade<l 
with chains. When Prince* Edward ndurned 
from the pursuit of the Londoners, his weari(:d 
soldiers were unable to turn the tide of fortune. 
He managed to r(*ach the castle, the garrison of 
which had with great bravery defended th(*m- 
selves against the barons’ forces. As night c1os(m1 
in, many of his adherents contrived to escape, 
among tlu'.m l.ie two half -brothers of the King. 

The town was set on fire, the garrison pre- 
ferring to pcjrish in the flames rather than yield. 
In retaliation, the Priory was partially burned. 
Terrible acts of carnage and rapine were corn- 
mitt -d, and then De Montford offered a truce. 

The victory was with the barons ; and on the 
following morning commissioners representing 
each side met, and arranged the* terms of a 
treaty, known in history as the of Lewes,’* 

the chiff jx)ints of which were a reference to two 
Fnmchmcn of high position, associated with one 
Et.glishman, and the suiTcndcr of Prince Edward 
and the eldest son of the King of the Bomans as 
hostages for the fulfilment by the King of the 
conditions which might be inqiGsed on him. 
Prisoners on both sides were to be released with- 
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out ransom. The Princes surrendered themselves, 
I’n'nce Edward being sent to Dover Castle. The 
King returned to London, virtually a captive, 
and Simon dc Montfort was the most powerful 
man in England. 

The New .Constitution. 

On the 23rd of June a great Council was held 
in London, to which each county sent four 
knights, and which ratified the bai'ons* proceed- 
ings, and made arrangements for carrying on the 
Government. The Council, or Parliamimt, named 
three high commissioners, who were invested 
with the i)OweT of choosing nine councillors, to 
bu entrusted with the administration. If two- 
thinls of the counsellors did not agree on any 
iiu asiin', the high commissioners were to decide. 
The King might dismiss the counsellors with the 
consent of the commissioners, and the commis- 
sioners also might be dismissed if the barons 
agreed to do so. Provision was made for the 
more eff<.‘etual observance of the Great Charter 
and the Charter of the Forests. The three com- 
missioners were »Simon de Montfort, the Earl of 
Gloucester, and the Bishop of Chichester; and 
the arrangement of Church matters was en- 
trusted to three bishops. The care of the 
counties was entrusted to warchms appointed by 
the influence of De Monlfort, and arrangements 
were made for the protection of the towns from 
disorder. The agitations of the time had cjiuscd 
great distress among the poor ; the season had 
been bad, and the Authdrawal of so many men 
fi’om agricultural labour had increased tlic trouble, 
A very short time claj^sed, too, bi'fore De 
Montfort was called on to make projjaration for 
renewed i)olitical troubles. The Queen, a woman 
of great ability and energy, collected a i)owerful 
force in yianders, and was joined there by some 
of the English bishops and nobles attached to 
the royalist cause. De Montfort made a general 
lovy to oppose the threatened invasion, from 
which no able-])Oilicd men were excused. lie 
encamped a considerable army on Barham Downs, 
near Canterbury, and collected forces in Essex, 
tiuffolk, and Norfolk, ' But contiary winds pre- 
vailed; it was impossible for the Queen’s army to 
cross the sea, and after a long period of inaction, 
it was distiersed. 

Tlie Pope, too, interfered, and sent a legate to 
England to denounce the barons, and withdraw 
the clergy from their party. IIo excommuni- 
cated De Montfort and many others, besides 
adopting the extraordinary course of forbidding 
of wine, wheat, or any other mer- 
chandize to England. Four Italian bishops were 


sent with this bull ; but the sailors of the Cinquo 
Ports met the ships in the Channel, boarded them, 
and, seizing the document, threw it into the sea. 
The barons bore their excommunication lightly. 

Endeavours were made by some of the more 
adventurous royalists to obtain the release of 
Prince Edward, and he was therefore removed 
from Wallingford to the stronger castle of Kenil- 
worth, from which, however, he contrived by a 
clever stratagem to escape. 

The First British House of Commons. 

A very remarkable event occurred about this 
time. A Parliament was ordered to meet in 
London on the 20th of January, 12Gri, and for 
tlie first time the cities and towns were each 
required to send “ two discreet, loyal, and honest 
men;” and unquestionably this was the founda- 
tion of the House of Commons. To Simon de 
Montfort is due the origin of the British Parlia- 
ment which now exists. 

** De Montfort,” says Sir James Macintosh in 
his “ History of England,” “ was the inslniment 
of disclosing to the world that great institution 
of representation which was to introduce into 
popular governments a regularity and order far 
more perfect than had heretofore been purchased 
by submission to absolute power, and to draw 
forth liberty from confinement in single cities to a 
fitness for being spread over territories, which 
experience docs not forbid us to hope may be as 
vast as have ever been grasped by the iron baud 
of a despotic conqueror.” 

Success is seldom accompanied by moderation, 
especially in times when a warlike spirit pre- 
vails. De Montfort himself, patriotic as ho was, 
was not so far in advance of the public morals of 
his time as to be indifferent to personal aggran- 
dizement. He had acquired, as tnistec, the con- 
trol of the vast landed estates of the Prince 
I Richard, King of the Romans ; and Parliament 
sanctioiioil the transfer to him of large possessions 
in Cheshire, formerly belonging w the heir to 
Hie Crown. It must be stated, however, that 
he, on Ids part, surrendered estates in Leicester- 
shire, and that the presence of so powerful a 
baron and able a soldier was desirable on the 
Welsh frontier. Ilis sons, taking advantage, 
perhaps, of their father’s invariable indulgence, 
secured possessions for themselves; and many 
of the barons and knights made large sums of 
money from the ransom of prisoners. As might 
have been expected, jealousies broke out, and 
the union of the barons was greatly weakened. 

De Clare, son of the late rival of De Montfort, 
presuming on his position, met with a stern 
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rebuke, and even ihieat, from the great leader ; 
and, smarting, from the indignity, opened up a 
treachercniM ’^SQ^munication With Boger de Mor- 
timer in Wales. Wf oai^t, within the sfwce at 
our command, full history of this 

agitating time. Fnoi^ ^i^Ard, after his escape, 
joined De Glare, oveiSmn^hropshirc, and marched 
by way of Worcester ^to Gloucester, Inch he 
captured. 

Battle op Evesham and Death of 
De Montport. 

Simon de Montfort was hastening to Kenil- 
worth, where his son was in command, to make 
preparations for an attack on the Prince at Wor- 
cester. Edwani, obtaining by moans of a spy 
information of his movements, made a rapid 
march to Kenilworth, entered th(j town, and took 
many prisoiu*rs, liorses, and rich baggage, the 
young Simon barely escaping into the castle. 
His father was in full march to Evesliam, w-hcrc 
he expected to meet him, and knew nothing of 
the disaster at Kenilworth. To Evesham Prince 
Edward hastened, with such celerity and swift- 
ness that De Montfort was not aware of his 
movements till the morning of the 4th of August, 
when he found himself unexi^ectcdly face to face 
with the enemy. The Prince had taken from 
Kenilworth banners and heraldic bcarrags, and 
displayed them conspicuously. De Montfort, 
do;.e:ved by the ruse^ though^ bis son was ap- 
proaching, according to arrangement, and too late 
he discovered bis error. The fighting was furious. 
The great Earl had at last met, in tlie young 
Prince, a military leader of ability equal to his 
own. He saw that he was outnumbered and out- 
manoeuvred, and that defeat was inevitable ; and 
gave his friends permission to retreat if they 
wished to do so. His son Henry urged him to fly, 
and he himself would bear the brunt of the 
battle. The Earl made the heroic reply, “ Far 
from me be the thought of such a course ! I 
have grown old in wars, and my life hastens to 
an end ; the blood of my fathers forbids me to 
fly from battle 1 ” The Welsh auxiliaries dc- 
Bcrted him ; hut he, with a small body of faith- 
ful nobles and adherents, fougl>twi1h marvellous 
bravery. He charged the royalists with im- 
petuosity, “ fighting stoutly like a giant for the 
liberties of England.!’ When surrounded, his 
friends fell around him, eager were they to 
defend him, . He was called upon to sunender, 
hut proudly answered, “ Never will I surrender 
to dogs and pc’^nrers, but to God alone 1 ” His 
horse was killed, he was sorely wounded, but lie 
fought on, defending bimst’i w’.u his two- 


handed sword against the attack of twelve 
knights. The enemy pressed on, and at length 
a blow dealt from behind struck him down a 
dead man. 

In tin’s great battle of Evesham, fought on the 
4th of August, 12r)6, a hundred and twenty 
knights and four thousand men of lower degree 
were slain. 

Horbidle Babbabittes. 

Henry de Montfort, a young man of a singu. 
larly affectionate, virtuous, and heroic charact(*r, 
was taken prisoner and cruelly massacred ; and 
the bodies of many brave knights were horribly 
mutilated by the victors. The body of the great 
Simon was “ mangled piecemeal ; the bead and 
hands were carried on the iwints of stx'ars ami 
sent as a present to the wife of Roger de Mor- 
timer ; and other parts of the body were carried 
about and exhibited in various towns. A few 
fragments were collected by the good monks of 
Evesham, and reverently interred in the abbey. 
It w’as believed thjft miracles were wrought on 
those who visited the tomb ; that the sick w(‘ro 
healed, and cripples rcistored to activity, when 
they prayed at the spot where the few mortal 
remains of the great baron lay. 

The writer of the “ Brute Chronicle ” (pre- 
served in the Harl(?ian MSS.) says : “ When 
King Henry had the victory at Evesham, and 
Simon the ^arl was slain, that was great harm 
to the Commons of England that so good a man 
was destroyed, for he was dead for the commoii 
profit of the same folk, and tlicrcfore God had 
shewed for him many great miracles to div(’rsrt 
folks of their maladies and grievances, when-of 
they have been hcmlcd.” Long alter his death 
the great baron was spoken of as “ Sir Simon 
the Righteous.” 

Five years afterwards his sons Simon and Guy 
gratified their desire for revenge by munhuing 
their cousin Henry, the son of Prince Richard, 
as he knelt at the altar at Viterbo, in Italy. The 
ferocious act is alluded to by Dante, 

There was a popular apd pretty but wholly un- 
founded tradition that Henry de Montfort was 
not really slain at Evcsh.*im, but was only left 
for dead, and that a noble maiden, visiting tlie 
field after the battle to give lielj) to the wounded, 
ha I him borne away. They married ; but, it being 
necessary to keep Henry’s survival secret, hfl 
adopted the disguise oi a blind beggar at Bethnal 
Green, near London, and gave his daughter, the 
“ pretty Bessie ” of the renowned ballad, a 
splendid dowry, 
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WILLIAM EWAKT GLADSTONE. 

*' There can be no doubt that Mr. Gladstone, by lii.s cat eloquence, by his poorer of devoloping the most 
ibstm 80 propositions, ami embracing at once in his hiri^o capacity tho m ;st logical demonstrations, with the most 
captivating and dazzling rhetoric, has uuulo h a’ himself a fame which in t.hc lapse of centuries will suHcruo eclipse.’* 

EauIi Russull. 
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The Gladstone Famtt.y. 

election (»r 1812 v.ms m.'irkcd 
gy ? scenes of excitement au<i. liot. notable 
those days oi violent jiarty strife, i 

ll>3 


(lOorjTf' Canniii*:::, the most brilliant politician of 
the tiuu'.had binni invited to contest the borough, 
and .aftor hard-fought struggle in the most 
litcra* sense of the word, f >r two men had been 

o 
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killed in the street rows, — was returned at the top 
of the poll, having for his colleague General 
Gascoyne, a Tory of the old school. The defeated 
candidates were Henry Brougham and Mr. 
Creevy, a Radical of advanced opinions. The 
successful candidates were chaired through the 
principal streets of the town, ending the dis- 
orderly and rather perilous journey (for the 
defeated party were irritated, and probably not 
very choice in the selection of compliments, or 
even of missiles) in front of a large house; in 
Rodney Street, the residence of Mr. John Glad- 
stone, a leading merchant of the town, and 
chairman of Canning’s committee. 

A few minutes after entering the house, the 
tall handsome figure of Canning appeared at one 
of the windows, and he proceeded to address the 
immense crowd wdiich filled the broad street. 
There was a tumult of applause when be showed 
himself ; and at first his words were scarcely 
audible, so loud was the cheering which greeted 
him. The windows of the adjacent houses 'were, 
we may he sure, filled with spectators of the 
scene ; and in Mr. Gladstone’s residence, thronged 
with committee men and political friends, the 
excitement was no doubt considerable. It was a 
large house, wjll filled for the residence of a 
man of opulence aii<l good social position, w’hosc 
oli e branches were growing up around liim ; 
and in the nursciy. or perliai!^ ny his mother’s 
side as she received her famous guest, was a little 
boy, three years old, William Ewart, the fourth 
and youngest son, — who speaking in 1879, in reply 
to an address by a Liverpool deputation con- 
gratulating him on having completed his seven- 
tieth year, said, 1 remember the first election of 
Mr. Canning, in Liverpool.” 

The family were descendants of the Gledstancs 
of Clydvsdale, who, says tiadition, took the 
name from the Lowland Scotch words ijlcdy a 
hawk, and xtanr, ro^ik — indicating th« character 
i f t’ e wild, barren distiict in wLich tbey dw'elt, 
liie name appears in the Ihiilccnth century, and 
we find at a later date, that one of the family 
was united by mam’ago with the famous house 
of “the bold Laccleuoh” in the sixteenth cen- 
tUT}’. 

Mr. John Gladstone mfrriod in 1792, hut In’s 
wdfo died six years aftevwc.rds, .ar.d the inrion was 
childlcjss. In 1800 he font lac ted a s-„eond roar- 
r.age, with Anne llobinl;*»'<n, dangb^cr of SFr, 
Andrew Robcrtso:i. of h:tori:away, Lrovost of 
bingwall. She was a bandsome, accomiillslied 
woiruiTi, possQSsc'i of coDsidi'. i.,’-' and 

womanly qualirie'" that would, wro.e one who 
•tnrw hex wc.'d, “ gra » any home and endear 


any hetirt.’' The genealogy of' the lady has 
been traced back to Joan Beaufort, the grand- 
danghtei' ol John of Gaunt, and by both father’s 
and mother’s lines of descent, a daughter 
of the rcyal house of England. She married 
first Jaracf. the First of Scotland, and, after he 
was murdered at Perth, Sir James Stewart, the 
Black Knight of Lome, a descendant of the 
Bruces. Collateral branches of the family pro- 
duced Principal Robertson, the famous historian, 
and the mother of Lord Brougham. 

The blood of the Plantageiicts and the Bruces, 
then, ran in the veins of the admirable lady who 
became the second wife of John Gladstone, the 
Liverpool merchant, and the mother of the great 
statesman, who needs no ancestral honours to 
make him memorable. 

The little boy wdio listened to the shoutings 
and turmoil in Rodney Street when George 
Canning addressed the crowd at that famoua 
election time, was bom on the 29th of December, 
1809. He had three brothers older than himself ; 
the eldest, Thomas, succeeded to the honour of 
the baronetcy ; the second, a captain in tlio 
Royal Navy, died in 18G3 ; the third, who bore 
I tlie name of his mother’s family, Robertsorij 
became the head of the great mercantile house, 
was at one time Mayor of Liverpool, and died in 
1875. The fourth son, destined to be by far the 
most memorable of the family, received the name^i 
of William Kwart, the sc<^nd name being that 
of his godfather, a Liverpool merchant and clos.' 
friend of the Gladstone family. 

School Days. 

The four Gladstone boys received their first 
rcgul.ar education at a small school near Livor- 
j>ool, kept by the Rev. W. Jones, who .aflerwartb 
became the first incumbent of the cliurcli b.iilt 
by Mr. John Gladstone. If W’C arc to believe:', 
legend of those schooldays— and \vc do not per- 
ceive the slightest necessity fur believing it— 
little William Ewart incuiTcd the displeasure of 
his tutor by ex hibiting a remarkabl e dislike of 
ar ithmetic, and a lamentable incapacity to under- 
st and thc_ (^emcntary rules. It is a f.-ivouritc 
theory of^nie~’'pers'.)nvS that men wlio havo 
, greatly dislinguislicd tbomsolves in later Uf- 
w'ore uncommonly dull boys, and this m*'’-) 

I account for the oi igin of Die story. ^ ^ 

\ Wlieihcr clever or not in arithmetic— am* 
perhaps he understood i the principles of the 
matter better than his teacher snppdjscd— 
Gladstone no do.:bt made foir progress iu‘ ' ^ 
Jones’s school. When nearly twelve ycaiso^i 
he wras transferred to Eton; and few "boys, wfc 
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may imagine, better fitted for a public school 
career have entered that famous school. He was 
exceptionally strong and active, well-grounded in 
the rudiments of the classics, eagerly desirous of 
learning, and ambitious to distinguish himself. 
He took mth great avidity to Latin versification, 
and therefore was in high favour with the tutors. 
Among his schoolfellows were George Augustus 
Selwyn, afterwards missionary bishop and 
bishop of Lichfield ; Francis Hastings Doyle, who | 
came to be Professor of Poetry at Oxford ; and | 
Arthur Henry Hal lam (son of the historian, and 
the loved friend of Alfred Tennyson), whose 
epitaph is the longest and noblest in the English 
language — the great pathetic poem, “ In Memo- 
riam.” 

In due time William Gladstone became in- 
spired by the literary traditions of Eton. George 
Canning had been an Eton boy, <and contributed 
to a school magazine ; so had John Hookham 
Frere and Winthrop Praed. They and others 
had \vrittcn for the Etonian^ published at 
■\Vindsor by Charles Knight; and Gladstone and 
some of his school friends, fired by a noble am- 
bition, projected The Eton Miscellany^ to which 
he and Selwyn were the most prolific contri- 
butors. A poem in heroic couplets celebrating 
Ibo achievements of Bichard Occur do Lion, 
es.-ays on ITomcr and of her classic authors, and 
a paper on a very congenial subject, ‘<Elo- 
(iucncc,” were amon^ the many articles contri- 
buted by Gladstone. The last-named is -worth 
notice, because in it the young author sketched 
the honourable career of a talented and ambitious 
ycmth, gifted with the wondrous power of 
eloquence. “ A successful dehCii^'^ he wrote, “ an 
olcr from the minister, a Secret aryship of State, 
and even the Premiership itself, are the objects 
which form the vista along -which a young 
visionary loves to look.” At the time when 
these worcly were written, a young man, be- 
ginning to be recognised as a clever contributor 
to the London press, was engaged in writing a 
novel, “ Vivian Grey,” in which he sketched the 
career of a youth who, by his own talenf.s, made 
his way to high political lionours. William 
Gladstone, the Eton boy, and Benjamin Disraeli, 
the young and almost unknown novelist, each 
realized his d,ny-drcam. and became Premier of 
England. It is not only in France that the bfiton 
cf the marshal is in the kuapsaek of the private 
soldier. 

Studies and Honolb at Oxfokd. 

Glaiistonc left Eton in 1827 and for abont 

WO yoars etudied as a private pupil of Dr, 


Turner, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta. Then, 
at the age of twenty, he entered as a student at 
Christ Church, Oxford, and very soon attained 
the reputation of being one of the most hardwork- 
ing undergraduates. Even in vacation time he 
read hard, “.locked up with his hooks,” it was said^ 
for several hours every day. He was methodical 
in his studies, and as methodical in his life. He 
believed in the alliance of a_sound mind w'ith a 
sound body ; and, being naturally hardy and 
muscular, took pleasurc in active exercis e, es- 
p ecially pedestria n. Tlie enervating follies^ 
which so many undergraduates are tempted 
to indulge offered no temptations to the thought- 
ful young man, deeply imbued with religious 
principles, and keenly sensitive to the feeling 
of moral responsibility. When, in 1S53, be for 
the second time offered himself as a cjindidate 
for the representation of the University in Par- 
liament, Dr. R. Phillimorc, -who supported his 
nomination, said, “he w'ell remembered the time 
when his right honourable friend, avoiding the 
vices incident to youth, yet retaining unimpaired 
all the gentleness, sweetness, and forbearance of 
his disposition, -w'as the ornament and pride of 
the undergraduates of that University,” 

In the famous University Debating Society, 
the Union, he soon made his mark, Tlie under- 
graduates -were ardent politicians, and ranged 
themselves undcc party bannei*s -v\ith great -zeal. 
Gladst one wa s a Tory and High Churchman ; 
he opposed witli all the rhetorical power at his 
command — and rJjat was OMn-'idernM^'- -I'ariia- 
luciitary Jh-fonn. the I'cir.'.val ot Jewish (b’-abili- 
tics, and utlicr advaiic- d -sit ions. In after 

life he admitted, '* 1 d;’d not Icavn at Oxford that 
-which I have learned .diice — namely, to set a duo 
value on the iinpo! i'-halJe and inestimable prin- 
ciples of human libony.” 

His unceasing industry and great abilities 
were rewarded, at the ^lichaelmas Examination 
of 18JU, by “a d<.uble first,” the greatest honour 
a student can achieve, and very rarely reached. 
A fellowship of All t^uuls' College was held for a 
short time, and then ^.Ir. Cladstonc loft the 
University, and having well tarncvl a holiday, 
he visited Italy and othe r parts of the continent . 

Entkus Parliament, 

III June isr!‘2 tlio Bof' -im Act was passed, A 
general election followed, and most strenuous 
cxcrli.-ns were made by the Tory aristocracy 
ami the landed interest to stem “ the wave of 
dcmocra^'v.” which, to some excited imaginations, 
I appeared to threaten tlto old social landmarks. 
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They closed tlieir ranks to defend what they 
believed to be saered constitutional lu-iiieiples, 
and they looked out for recruits of ability. The 
“double first ” of Oxford, wdio had given promise 
of the possession of remarkable debating powers, 
who was known to be enthusiastically attached 
to the principles of the Tory party, would be 
regarded by its members as a valuable addition 
to their strength. The Earl of Lincoln, son 
of the Duke of Newcastle, had been a student 
at Oxford wdth Gladstone, and one of his most 
intimate friends ; and it was perhaps at his 
suggestion that the Duke invited the lalentcd 
son of the able and wealthy Liverpool merchant 
to ofEer himself as a candidate for Newark, a 
borough -which had been long accustomed to 
return anybody who was recommended by the 
Duke of Newcastle to the free and iudepcndcmt 
electors. The lleform Act had emboldened 
politicians to speak irreverently of pocket- 
boroughs, and to question the right even of Dukes 
of Newcastle to “ do as they liked with their own.” 
Even some of the Tories themselves took the 
opportunity to challenge vested interests in poli- 
tical matters, and when, on tlic yth October, 
1832, Mr. Gladstone issued his address to the 
electors of Newark, he had two antagonists on the 
field, Mr, Handley, a Tory, and Serjeant Wilde. 
The latter, subsequently, as Lord Tniro, was Lord 
Chancellor in the Kussell Administration of 
1861-2, 

In his address, Mr. Gladstone deprecated an 
“ uninquiring and indiscriminating desire for 
change ; ” professed his adherence to the union 
of Church and State, in accordance witli the 
principle that “the duties of governors arc 
strictly and peculiarly religious, and that legis- 
lators, like individuals, arc bound to carry 
throughout their acts the spirit of the high 
truths they have acknowledged ; ” and, regarding 
the administration of Poor liaws, omneiatod the 
generous if not precisely scientifically economical 
opinion, that “ those who arc the least able to 
take care of themselves should bs most regarded 
by others.” Cnc of the most f rominent of the 
public questions of the time was that of the 
Abolition of Slavery, and every candidate was 
expected to refer to it,. Mi'. Gladstone, the son 
of a Liverpool merchant, a large portion of whose 
wealth was the product of slave labour, was by no 
means convinced that slavery was not sanctioned 
by Scripture ; and if it were so sanctioned, he 
needed no other evidencfi to justify its cxistnuce. 
He knew that on the planlati'-u'S belonging to 
his father and other merchants, the negroes were 
well cared for, and he suspected that very g^eat 


exaggerations had been indulged in respecting 
the alleged crnclt i es to slaves, 1 mmediatc craau- 
cipalioii, ho thought, might be productive of 
great evils ; but it. might be, that in course of 
time, “an universal and efficient system of 
Christian instruction might justify abolition of 
slavery.” Nicknames are always plentiful at 
election times, and Mr. Gladstone’s opponents 
took care that the epithet “ slave-driver ” shoul d 
be associated with his name. Tlic Duke’s in- 
fluence, however, was not to bo resisted, and 
Gladstone’s name headed the poll, with 882 
votes, giving a majority of 99 over Handley, and 
of 1G3 over Serjeant Wilde. 

He addressed the Honse for the first time on 
the 21st February, little more than a fortnight 
after the opening of the session, when ho briefly 
denied that, at the recent Liverpool election, 
Lord Sandon or his supporters had exerted any 
corrupt influence. Unfortunately Liverpool was 
mther n{)toriou3 for corrupt practices at both 
Parliamentary and municipal elections; and Mr. 
Warburton, member for Bridport, slightly sneered 
at the young member’s defence of his native town 
— how it could be “possible for any individual 
to guarantee so much.” Later in the session, Mr. 
Mark Phillips, member for Manchester, moved 
for a select committee to consider the conduct of 
the Ijivcrpool freemen. Mr. Gladstone once more 
defended them. He again spoke in defence of 
the manager of his father’s ^dantation in Demc- 
rara, who had been rcfoiTcd to in the debate 
following the introduction of the Ministerial 
r*ill fur the abolition of slavery, as having pro- 
duced a great quantity of sugar, “but, unhappily, 
at the price of a drca»lful loss of life amongst 
the slaves.” A second speech on the igame sub- 
ject cstabll4icd his reputation as an effective 
Parliamentary speaker. In another speech, in 
the same session, lie defended the Irish Church : 
“ If it had abuses, wliich he did not deny, those 
abuses were to be ascribed to the ancestors and 
pixidcccssors of those who now surrounded him.” 

In the next session, Mr. Gladstone again de- 
fended, but not very effectively, the freemen of 
Liverpool, wliom not even his .advocacy could 
whitcwasli. He supported a Bill for the better 
observance of the liord’s Day, and made a long 
and vigorous speech against Mr. Hume’s pro- 
position to admit Dissenters into the Univer- 
sities. He spoke with great earnestness and 
remarkable rhetorical power, - insisting on the 
religious character of the Universities ; and it 
seems to have be(*n this speech which caused 
Southey to say, “ Young Gladst^^is_the ablest 

person Oxford has sent forth since or 
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Canning.” This speech greatly advanced his 
rising reputation, and marked him out for official 
employment. 

Official Life. 

The Melbourne Administration resigned in 
November 1834. Sir Robert Peel accepted the 
task of forming a ministry ; and Mr. Gladstone 
was included in the new arrangements, as Under- 
secretary for the Colonies. lie was re-elected 
without difficulty for Newarf: ; but his tenure 
of office was of brief duration. Sir Robert, being 
beaten on the question of the commutation of 
tithes in Ireland, resigned, and Lord Melbourne 
relumed to the Treasury. In the course of the 
remainder of the session, Mr. Gladstone made 
one notable speech in defence of the House of 
Peers, against the attack of two such formidable 
assailants as Daniel O’Connell and Mr. Hume, 
whom he charged with advancing atrocious 
and dangerous doctrines. O’ConneU was never 
scrupulously polite, and perhaps flattered him- 
self that ho had almost annihilated the young 
representative of Newark by expressing “ much 
contempt for the honourable member’s argu- 
ment.” 

Tn the session of 1836, ho defended the West 
Indian planters, who were charged by Mr. Fowcll 
Buxton with having acted with great severity in 
carrying out the apprenticeship system. On the 
contrary, ma in taiTicd Mr. Gladstone, the planters 
had treated the negroes with kindness, and the 
Anti-Slavery Soci(‘iy had publislunl garbled state- 
ments. At a later period of ibti session, he sup- 
ported Ministers in their method of dealing with 
the distujbancos in Canada. 

In 1837, Mr. Spring Rice, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, moved a resolution in favour of the 
abolition of Church rates. This called up Mr. 
Gladstone, who eloquently opposed the proposi- 
tion as an attack on the security of religion. Ho 
spoke with contempt of the scruples of conscience 
pleaded by some persons who refused to pay the 
rates, and he announced a remarkably “hard and 
fast” doctrine: “ When the Legislature made a 
demand on its subjects for a part of their pro- 
pci-ty, whatever might be the purpose for w hich 
it was applied, the Legislature absolved the con- 
Bcicncc of its subjects.” 

Parliament w\as dissolved, consequent on the 
death of William the Fourth ; and in the general 
election which follow’od, Air. Gladstone was, 
without his consent being asked, nominated for 
. ^‘^chester, but was in a minovity at the |X)11- 
When the House met in November, he 
^gain took his seat as member for Newark. 


Tlie Canadian difficulty had ripened into insur- 
rection ; and Mr. Gladstone, stigmatizing the 
outbreak as the W’ork of political agitators, blamed 
the Government for want of energy in sup- 
pressing it. . 

The Book on Church and State, 

In the autumn of 1838, Mr. Gladstone pub- 
lished a w'ork which at once claimed a large share 
of public attention, “ The State in its Relation 
with the Church,” dedicated to the University 
of Oxford, as the “ fountain of blessings, spiritual^ 
social, and intellectual.” In the hook he elaborated 
and expanded the arguments he had more than 
once employed in Parliament when speaking on 
subjects connected wdth the Church. He mainr 
tabled that the propagation of religion was a 
Lmdamcntai duty of Government; that, equally 
with individirils, it w-as hound to consider 
religious principles ; that it was, in fact, an 
aggregation of individual men, each of w-hom 
should sanctify bis acts by offices of religion ; 
and that a statesman, should be a w'prshipping 
man. The book w as the talk of the season, and 
gave occasion to elaborate reviews in the great 
organs of literary and political criticism. The 
Tories hailed the author as a champion of the 
first rank ; all f>artics acknowdedged his ability, 
and gave him full credit for his sincerity, and 
an elevated disregard of all arguments of mere 
expediency, lie was desperately in earnest, and 
that fact w'as freely acknow' ledgcd. The Quarterly 
was delighted with “tlio singular vigour, depth 
of thought and eloquence ” he displayed ; and in 
the fanioiis J'dinhurgh review^, by ^lacaulay, the 
highest compliments were paid to the great 
talents and high character of the author, while 
his arguments w'cre mercilessly dissected ; and 
there w as even a little indulgence of that spirit 
of banter and burlesque, indulgence in which 
made tho brilliant Macaulay so happy, and 
occasiuiialiy the subject of it very unhappy. 

A pleasant and characteristic correspondence 
ensued. Mr. Gladstone w'rote to Mr. Macaulay, 
thanking him for the complimentary terms in 
which ho had spoken of him personally, but 
intimating that he wr.s not so limited in his 
jKilitieal and religious views as the reviewer 
supposed him to be. Macaulay replied that he 
had not intended to be severe, certainly not un- 
just in his criticism, although he added, “ I was 
Imlf afraid, when I read myself over again in 
print, ti nt the button, as is too common in cen- 
tre ersial fencing even between friends, had oner 
i or twice come off the foil.” 
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Visit to Sicily, and Marriage. 

The autumnal vacation was passed in a con- 
tinental trip, in the course of which a visit was 
made to Sicily. On the 30th and 31st 
October, Etna, then in a state of volcanic 
disturbance, was ascended. Portions of Mr. 4llad- 
stone’s diary, describing tliis ascent, are published 
in Murray’s “Handbook,” and may be read 
with interest. The writer is delighted to find 
how accurately Virgil describes the scenery 
and natural phenomena, and quotes from the 
“ Georgies ” of the Boman poet passages which 
show how little the practice of agriculture in 
the island has varied from that followed by the 
tillers of the land in Virgil’s time. The remains 
of the beautiful temples, which are so numerous 
in Sicily, greatly interested him ; and he described 
them with the enthusiasm of an imagination 
inspired by classical associations. He says, — and 
the remark is characteristic of Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind, made morally sensitive as well as strength- 
ened by large scholarship, — “ The temples enslirine 
a most pure and salutary principle of art, that 
which connects grandeur of effect with simplicity 
of detail ; and, retaining their beauty and their 
dignity in their decay, they represent the great 
man when fallen, a typo of tha*- almost highest 
of human qualities, — silent yet not sullen endur- 
ance.” 

On the 25th July, 1839, Mr. Gladstone mar- 
ried Mjss Catherine Glynn^eMcst daughter of 
Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, of Hawarden Castle, 
Flintshire, whose ancestry can be traced for more 
than a thousand years to the great chief of the 
Fourth Tribe of North Wales, Cilmin-Troed-Ddu, 
of Glyn Llhivon, in Carnarvon. Sir Stephen 
Glynne, brother of Mrs. Gladstone, died unmarried 
in 1874, and Mr. Gladstone came in. possession of 
the Hav/arden estate for life, with remainder to 
hi& eldest son. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone have had 
four sons and four daughters. One of the latter 
died in infancy; the others survive. At the 
general elcctiou of the eldest son, Mr, 

William Henry Glaclstc.no, was returned to the 
House of Commons for East W'orccstershire 
(having previously represented Whitby), and 
the fourth son, Mr, Herbert John Gladstone, 
unsuccessfully contested Middlesex, but was 
returned for Leeds. 

Debate on the Chinese War. 

The most notable event of the early oart of the 
sesrion of 1840 was the debate on the war with 
China, generally described as the “ Opium War.” 
The Emperor of China had prohibited the trade 


in the intoxicating drug ; and the Chinese 
Commissioner, Lin, an energetic administrator, 
promptly attempted to seize the stores of it 
which British merchants at Canton had accumu- 
lated in their warehouses ; and by surrounding 
them, virtually made prisoners of the occu- 
pants. Captain Eliot, the British naval com- 
mander on the station, rescued the merchants 
and their families, but not without some sharp 
skirmishes with Cliincse junks. The opium was 
left behind, and destroyed by Lin’s soldiers, and 
the Emperor of China issued an edict interdict- 
ing all trade and intercourse with England for 
ever. At that time Lord Palmerston was our 
Foreign Secretary, and he was the man of all 
others little likely to submit to what, rightly or 
wrongly, might be considered a national insult. 
He was vigorously attacked in the House of 
Commons for not having foreseen that the con- 
duct of the English merchants would inevitably 
lead to a quarrel with the Chinese authority; 
“and,” said Mr, Gladstone, “be the trade in 
opium what it may, be it right or be it wrong, 
we arc now called on to give an assent to a war 
caused by the indolence and apathy of the noble 
lord.” A resolution proposed by Sir James 
Graham, blaming the Ministry for the hostilities 
which had taken place, was defeated by the 
narrow majority of nine. In the course of 
the debate, Macaulay indulged in a little of the 
graceful, if glittering and dramatic, rhetoric 
which he could, on occasion, emidoy so effec- 
tively. He described the British merchants of 
Canton looking “ with confidence or the victori- 
ous flag which was hoisted over them, which 
reminded them that they belonged to*‘a country 
unaccustomed to defeat, to submission, or to shame; 
it reminded them that they belonged to a country 
which had made the farthest ends of the earth 
ring with the fame of her exploits in redressing 
the wrongs of her cliildren,” Mr. Gladstone’s 
sincere nature is averse to accepting picturesque 
description as a substitute for earnest reasoning ; 
and he replied warmly, — not the less so, perhaps, 
because it was for the first time he had directly 
encountered in debate the brilliant Whig orator 
and essayist, — “ Under the auspices of the noble 
lord, that flag is now hoisted to protect an in- 
famous, contraband traffic : and if it were never 
to be hoisted except as it is now hoisted on the 
coast of China, we shoulvl recoil from the sight 
with horror, and should never again feel .our 
hearts thrill, as they now thrill, with emotion, 
when it floats proudly and magnificently^ on the 
breeze,” 

It had been asserted, and was believed at th® 
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timC| that the Chinese had poisoned the wells 
which supplied the British factories with water. 

In the course of his speech, Mr. Gladstone used 
the unfortunate phrase, “ Of course they poisoned 
the wells.” This was made use of by speakers 
at the opposite side ; and, notwithstanding his 
earnest denial, Mr. Gladstone was charged with 
having approved the action of the Chinese. 
Lord Palmerston, always adroit, and not always 
very scrupulous on seizing an advantage, affected 
to feci “deep regret and sincere pain” that the 
honourable member had used words justifying 
so atrocious an act. Of course nobody seriously 
supposed that Mr. Gladstone meant what was 
imputed to him ; but some debaters appear to 
think that all is fair in political discussion, as, 
according to the old proverb, it is in “ love and 
war.” 

In the course of that and the following session, 
he voted against a resolution introduced by Mr. 
Villicrs, for a committee of the whole House to 
consider the Corn T^aws, and against the reduction 
of the duty on foreign sugar, arguing, in the latter 
case, that the British colonics, where slavery had 
been abolished, would be unable to compete with 
foreign growers who employed slave labour. A 
Bill for admitting Jews to municipal oHices was 
strongly opposed by bim, because, ho argued, it 
would “destroy the distinctive Christianity of 
the constitution.” 

• 

Auain in Office— Peki/s Second Admini- 

STUA'J'ION. 

The Melbourne nisi ry was ])ccoming weaker 
and weaker. Its nuijorily had dwindled ; the 
Irish party, led by O’Cuimell, had aided the 
Oppositidn to defeat the Irish Uegistration of 
Voters Bill ; and about a week before the time 
appointed for the debate, on a motion by Lord 
John Russell, the ministerial leader of the House 
of Commons, for a committee of the whole House 
to consider the Acts of rurliamcnt relating to the 
trade in corn, Sir Robert Peel brought matters to 
ft crisis by moving a resol iil ion of want of confi- 
dence. The debate lastetl live nights, the result 
being that the resolution was carried by a majority 
of one vote. I^ord Melbourne and his colleagues 
declined to accept that as a defeat necessitating 
Wsignation, and appealed to the country. Par- 
liament was prorogued on the 22nd June 
ftud wh^' the new Parliament met on the 4tK 
■^ftgust, there was such a decided majority 
gainst minister, that resignation was inevitable. 

Peel succeeded to the Premiership, 
and epnferred the offices of Vice-President of the 
oard of Trade and Master of the Mint on Mr. 


Gladstone, who, however, was not included in the 
Cabinet. 

Sir Robert Peel could not avoid the Corn Law 
question, even if he had been inclined to do so. 

It was the paramount subject in the minds of 
politicians, and the public beyond the walls of 
Parliament were greatly excited. The new 
Ministry were not prepared for unconditional 
repeal, but Sir Robert proposed his famous 
“sliding scale,” which varied the duty in ac- 
cordance with the average price of wheat, the 
smle decreasing by shillings as the price rose by 
sbil lings. The “ landed interest,” the farmers’ 
friends, as they styled themselves, denounced the 
measure ; the Whigs insisted on a moderate fixed 
duty, and the Anti- Corn Law party would have 
nothing short of entire rej)Cal of the duty. Lord 
John Russell moved an amendment condemnatory 
of the Ministerial proposals, and was answered 
by Mr. Gladstone, who loyally supported his 
chief. A majority of 202 sanctioned the adoption 
of Sir Robert Peel’s plan. At this period, Mr. 
Gladstone took railway matters in hand, and 
earned a Bill which gave the Board of Trade 
greater powers of regulation in the public in- 
terest, third-class passengers especially having 
reason to thaiik him for reduced fares and greater 
accommodation. 

Revision of the Tauifp. 

Sir Robert Peel was now maturing his great 
scheme for the revision of (he tariff, by removing 
or lessoning the duties on a vast number of arti- 
cles of daily necessity. The details of the plan 
he entrusted to Mr. Gladstone, whose remarkable 
finanei.al .ability and .acquaintance with com- 
mercial matters he had recognized, Tlie Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, against great 
opposition, carried llic proposition through the 
1 Hou.se, fighting a battle over almost every item ; 

I the result being that £12,000,000 of indirect 
taxation was taken off, the deficiency being 
made up by the imposition of an income-tax of 
seven ponce in the pound. The preference of 
direct for indirect taxation was a cardinal prin- 
ciple in the lliianoial policy of Sir Robert Peel, 
although he lieritatcd- to carry it out to its full 
extent; and, as yet, his most efficient supporter, 
Mr. Gladstone, was unwilling to advance beyond 
a certain p(u’nt. They conceded the ingeniously 
contrived sliding scale, but could not see their 
way to entire free trade in corn. 

The people, especially those belonging to the 
poorer working classes, benefited by the cheap- 
ening of many articles of daily use; but trade 
was dull, employers were discharging hands, and 
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fn the manufaciuriii" districts there was great 
distress^ On the middle classes, the new income- 
tax pressed heavily; and when, in 1843, Lord 
Ilowick moved for a comm it fee of the whole 
House to take into consideration the depressed 
condition of the manufacturing districts, and 
urged Sir Robert reel to advance in the Free 
Trade course on which he had entered, he was 
warmly supported by a large section of the 
public, who W'ere rapidly adopting Free Trade 
ideas. Lord Howick denounced “ the absurd and 
vicious system of restriction, based on an exploded 
theory,” and the practical fruits of which were 
“a destitute and suffering people, an empty 
exchequer, increasing taxation, and a falling 
revenue.” 

In opposing Lord Howick’s motion, Mr. Glad- 
stone defended the income-tax, which he said 
had one great and signal merit, that it does reach 
what no other tax can be guaranteed to reach,— 
that enormous accumulation of wealth which is 
constantly mounting up in this country. The 
Corn Laws, he argued, rested on a peculiar basis; 
<hc benefits of the repeal would be altogether 
remote and indefinite, while it would he attended 
with the most important and even serious disasters, 
not less to the trading than to our agricultural 
interests, and the general industry of the country.” 

Ti e ^Ministers were again successful, after a 
five nights* debate, by a majorhy of 115. Mr. 
Cobden, already recognised as one of the leading 
spirits of the House, made an effective answer to 
Mr, Gladstone’s speech. 

Debates on Fkee Tkade. 

The Free Trade battle continued to be fcuight 
throughout the session ; and jMr. Gladstone 
Spoke from a higher ollicial standpoint. The Earl 
of Ripon, President of the 15c)ard of Trade, died, 
and the Yicc-Prcsidciit received the promotion 
he had so well earned by acceding to the oflice 
and becoming a member of the Cabinet. When 
Mr. Charles VilJicrs brouglit forward his annual 
resolution for the repeal of the Corn I.aws, Mr. 
Gladstone defended Peel’s sliding scale, and 
declared, that if Ministers were to support the 
proposition, they w'ould be guiliy of a groat 
injustice to a large portion of tlio community, 
and would declare thcmsel ves “ unworthy and 
incompetent to conduct the affairs of a great 
nation.” Mr. Villiors w'as dcreated by a very 
large majority ; and a motion by Lord John 
Russell, in favour of a mcHlerato fixed duty, was 
also lost. 

Beaten but not. d!-.eoiiragcd, the Free Traders 
renewed the assault in the session of 1814, when 


Mr. Cobden, the stoutest champion of the cause, 
moved for a select committee to inqjiire into the 
effect of tlie protective duties on imports on the 
interests of the tenant farmers and farm labourers 
of the country. In his speech, Mr. Gladstone 
referred very slightingly to tlx) Anti-Com Law 
League, then in full activity. “ The most impor- 
tant feature of the meetings,” he said, “was 
probably the parade and ceremonial with which 
they were attended.” 

Retirement from Office, 

The following session (1846) was marked by 
Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from office. Sir 
Robert Peel contemplated offering State support 
to the Roman Catholic academics of Ireland, and 
Mr. Gladstone declined to share the responsi- 
bility of the measure. He had, he explained, 
supported earnestly, in the book he had published, 
tlic claim of the State Church to supremacy ; and 
he held a st rong conviction, “ under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and as a general rule, that those who 
have thus borne the most solemn testimony to a 
particular view of a great constitutional question, 
ought not to be parties responsible for proposals 
which involve a violent departure from them.” 
He had resigned otllce in order that he might be 
in a position to form not only an honest but an 
independent and unsuspected judgment. Many 
politicians would suppose that he exhibited an 
undue sensitiveness, especially as be afterwards 
voted for the Bill introduced by Sir Robert Peel. 
But he did so as an independent member, and 
shrank from .any suggestion that possession of 
otliee had intlueiiced him. Ilis vote gave con- 
siderable on'ence to the Duke of Newcastle, wlio 
“ managed ” the Newark voters. • 

III the an- umn of the year, the outbreak of tlic 
potato ili^cnsG in Ireland, and the consc(iuerA 
famine, painfully solved the Free Trade problem. 
Sir Robert Peel announced that he could no 
longer oppose the repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
was prepared tu rcsi'^n oilice. Lord John Russell, 
leader of the Whig Opposition in the House of 
Commons, was sent for by the Queen, hut was 
unable to form an Administration ; and Sir 
Robert Peel remained in oflice, supported by all 
the members of his Cabinet, Lord Stanley, 
Colonial Secretary, only excepted. The decision 
of the Premier respecting the Corn Laws had 
offended the Tory party, and henceforth hiJ 
followers were known as Pcclites, and formed a 
very influential fourth party in the House. • ^h^* 
leader was unquestionably thu foremost states- 
man of the time ; and among his friends and 
supporters were men of distinguished ability> 
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including Sir James Graham, the Earl of 
Lincoln, Mr. Cardwell, and Mr. Sidney Herbert. 
Mr, Gladstone, in eloquence and varied ability 
the most eminent of the new party, Sir Itobcrt 
excepted, entered the Cabinet as successor to 
Ixjrd Stanley at the Colonial Office. 

Sir Robert Peers plan allowed three years to 
elapse before the abolition of the Corn Laws, 
but in the meanwhile the duty was greatly 
reduced. After a debate lasting twelve nights, 
the proposals were carried by a considerable 
majority ; but Mr. Gladstone, having been com- 
pelled by the acceptance of office to seek re- 
election, was absent from the House. It was 
hopeless to contest Newark against the new 
nominee of the Duke of Newcastle ; and before 
he could appeal to another constituency, the Peel 
Ministry had resigned, in consequence of a defeat 
on the second reading of the Protection of Life 
(Ireland) Rill. 

Repkesents the University of Oxford. 

At the general election of 1847, Glailstone 
oifered himself as a candidate for the rciu-cscnta- 
tion of the University of Oxford, which was 
justly proud of the abilities he had displayed. 
There was, however, some suspicion that ho w’as 
not quite so “ sound ” as he sliould be in sup- 
porting the exclusive riglit of Churchmen, and 
the facts that he had given a vote in favour of the 
Dissenters’ Chapels Hill, and suj)portcd the grant 
of public niouc> to ^Maynooth College, were 
sufficient to induce some of the constituency to 
bring forward an<jtlicr candidate, who, however, 
appeared at the bottom of the poll. 

Mr. Gladstone was now in a position which he 
might wc^l regard with sati^d.nction ami pTide, — 
t»ne of the representatives in Parliament of tlie 
great University where he had studied so hard 
and achieved so grand a success. Very soon, 
however, he showed that he had no intention to 
surrender his independence and subordinate his 
opinions to those of his constituents. He gave a 
rigorous support to the motion of Lord John 
Russell, the new Premier, for the abolition of the 
civil and political disabilities of the tlc^Y8. Only 
six years before ho had opposed Mr. Divett's 
motion to permit Jews to hold municipal office; 
the first step, he said, to admitting ibem to 
Parliament, and so unchi*istiani/iiig the country. 
He had made a political advance indeed, and 
now argued that the performance of an act of 
political justice “ can inv.dve no disparagement 
to the religion wo pro Toss, can never lower 
J^ristianity in public estimation, but must, on 

ho contrary, tend to elevate the conception of 


Glirislianity in all considerate minds.” He knew, 
he said, that the constituency which had re- 
turned him to Parliament was opposed to the 
Rill ; but, he added, — and we can imagine the 
consternation of some of the old-fashioned Tories 
of Oxford when they read the words, — a member 
should follow the conscientious dictates of his 
own judgment, whether they happened to ooiu- 
cide in that parlicular case with the judgment 
of the constituency or not. Most likely Mr. 
Newdegate was ciiiite correct in saying, in the 
course of the debate, “ Had it been known that 
the right honourable gentleman entertained such 
scntiiiicnts as he had expressed on the subject of 
the Jews, when he offered himself as a candidate 
for the representation of Oxford University, he 
never would have been returned for that CTninent 
scat of learning.” 

Another instance of modification of extreme 
views was afforded by the support ho gave, in 
the session of 1848, to the Roman Catholic Relief 
Rill, the object of which was the removal of 
certain disabilities imposed by existing Acts of 
Parliament. His acceptance of more advanced 
doctrines of Free Trade did not induce him to 
consent to a removal of the differential sugar 
duties, which he maintained were necessary to 
protect the Rritish planter in the competition 
with slave labour in fc'rcigri countries. 

A iiieinorablc* speech was delivered in the 
course of the debate on the conduct of Lord 
Palmerston, the Foreign (Secretary, in connection 
with the “ Pa(’ifico afi’air” of 1850. The Greek 
Government had been compelled to yield to 
claims made by a naturalized Rritish subject, 
known as Don I’acifico. The argument employed 
by Loid I'a'morstoii was the blockade of the 
liarljour of t!:c Pine us by Admiral Parkers 
squadron, A direct vote of censure was passed 
by the House of TiOrds; and the opinion of the 
Commons was ehallengcd by l\lr. Roebuck, who 
moved a resolution approving the actiun of the 
Foreign Secretary. Mr. Gladstone attacked Loi\l 
Palmerston with immense cnoi'gy, charging him 
with an “insular temper,” a “self-glorifying 
iendeney, andan inevita\)lcpasslon lor quarrelling 
with other countries.*’ In this, as in so many 
other speeches, tlie intense conseiciitiousncss of 
Mr. Gladstone’s nature was apparent. “ Is it 
right ? ” was the question he constantly asked ; 
not “ Is it expedient ? ” “ England,” he said, 

loftilv, “ will stand shorn of a chief part of her 
gloiy and her pride if she shall be found to luive 
Lparated herself, through the policy she pursues 
abroad, from the moral supports which the general 
and fixed convictions of mankind afford ; if the 
201 
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daj shall come in which she may continue to 
excite the wonder and the fear of other nations, 
but in which she shall have no part in their 
affection and their regard.’* 

Mr, Roebuck’s resolution was carried by a 
good majority. The debate was made additionally 
remarkable from the fact that in the course of 
it Sir Robert Peel made his last speech. On the 
following day he was thrown from his horse, and 
so injured that he died three days afterwards. 
In seconding the proposition for the adjournment 
of the House, Mr, Gladstone made a brief but 
touching allusion to the high qualities of his late 
friend and leader. 

Exposure op Neapolitan Horrors. 

In 18B1, Mr. Gladstone distinguished himself 
by unveiling the horrors of the dungeons of Naples, 
to which the king, ITcrdinand II., better knovrn 
as “ Bomba,” had consigned many eminent men 
who, by their political opinions and liberal ten- 
dencies, had made themselves objectionable. 
Carlo Poerio, who had held high office in the 
Ministry, a scholar and a statesman of great 
talent and high character, Settembrini, a distin- 
guished advocate, and others, were immured in 
underground prisons, so filthy that the j ailers them- 
selves scarcely dared to enter them, loaded with 
heavy chains, subjected to physical tortures, and 
supplied only with loathsome food. They liad 
been convicted on trumped-up cliargcs, supported 
by perjured witnesses and the production of forged 
papers. Seventy-six Parliamentaiy deputies were 
imprisoned or exiled, and more than twenty 
thousand persons altogether were punished for 
their expression of political opinions. Mr, Glad- 
stone was taking liis winter holiday in Naples 
when his attention was directed to this horribl6 
political persecution. He examined the evidence 
produced, visited the prisons, and conversed with 
the sufferers ; and then wrote, in the form of a 
“Letter to the Earl of Aberdeen,” a detailed 
account of the trials and the sufferings of the 
condemned, denouncing with burning indigna- 
tion the conduct of the Neapolitan authorities. 
The letter was reprinted in evejy country of 
Europe, and produced an imineii^,e sensation. 
Of course there were official contr.'idictions ; but 
Mr. Gladstone replied to them in a second 
pamphlet, and, with the exception of a few 
email matters of detail, maintained the truth of 
his statements. Lord Palmerston, the Foreign 
Secretary, sent Cf.i)ie3 of the letter to the British 
ministers at the various courts of with 

instructions to bring before the notice of the 
Government to which they were accredited. The 


King of Naples and his government yielded to 
the sense of shame what they would not have 
yielded to feelings of humanity ; Poerio and 
some of the other prisoners were released, and 
in other cases there was a considerable remission 
of punishment. 

The Anti- Papal Agitation. 

The ferment in the public mind at the close of 
the year 1860, caused by the creation of Papal 
episcopal secs in England, and the appointment 
by the Pope of Cardinal Wiseman to the Arch- 
bishopric of Westminster, was stimulated by the 
famous “ Durham letter ” of Lord John Russell, 
in which the action of the Pope was described as 
“a laborious endeavour to confine the intellect 
and enslave the soul.” Soon after the opening of 
Parliament, the Premier introduced the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill, the object of which was to pro- 
hibit the assumption of ecclesiastical titles in 
respect of any places within the United King- 
dom by persons other than those already legally 
entitled. On the second niglit of the debate, on 
the motion that the Bill be read a second time. 
Mr. Gladstone spoke against it. He said ll.-.t 
English Roman Catholics had long desired tu 
have bishops in this country, and would, as a con. 
sequence of their appointment, be less dependent 
on the cardinals and priests of Rome. He re- 
minded Lord John Russell that he had boon fore- 
most in supporting tlic endowment of Maynootli, 
and any expression of fear that a Romish priest- 
hood would be dangerous to the British constitu- 
tion came with a bad grace from him. Mi. 
Gladstone maintained, with all the eloquence he 
can so well employ, that the great principles of 
religious liberty were at stake ; that England hiul 
gone so far in removing disabilities that it W!.? 
impossible she could go back, — “ she can no moro 
retrace her steps than the river that bathes thi-i 
great city can flow backwards to its source.” 

The Bill, however, was carried by an immen-’u 
majority ; the old Conservatives supporting tlic 
Ministry, and the Peelitcs allying themselves 
with advanced Radicals in opposing it. Pr.'icti- 
cally, however, the measure was a dead letter, and 
twenty years afterwards ceased to encumber the 
statu e book, being repealed in 1871. 

The Russell Administration was greatly 
weakened by the loss of Lord Palmerston, whe 
had acted with far greater independence ia 
approving the conduct of Prince Louis Napoleon, 
the new President of the French Republic, than 
was agreeable to the other members of the 
Cabinet. Lord John Russell insisted on the 
resignation of his colleague, and P^lmcrbton 
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quitted office ; but soon had his revenge by 
leading the opposition to a Ministerial proposal 
for reviving the local militia. In the division, 
the Government was defeated by a majority of 11, 
end Lord John Bussell resigned. 

A CONSETIVATIVB ADMINISTRATION. 

The Earl of Derby (the Lord Stanley of former 
days) formed an Administration ; and, it is 
generally understood, offered a seat in the 
Cabinet to Mr. Gladstone, who declined it. As 
yet the Peelites were not prepared to go so far 
as the Liberals, though they were too advanced to 
cast in their lot with the Conservatives; but 
they gave an independent general support to the 
new Ministry. A general election was near at 
hand ; and Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli (for 
the first time Chancellor of the Exchequer and a 
Cabinet Minister) announced that on the great 
question of Free Trade they would accept the 
verdict of the country as expressed at the polling- 
booths. 

The first budget of Mr. Disraeli received the 
approval of Mr. Gladstone, who, during the 
Session, supported the Ministry in opposing a 
motion brought forward by Mr, Horsman, for 
inquiry into the circumstances connected with 
the institution of the High Churchman, the Bev, 
W. Bennett, as vicar of Fromo, a matter which at 
the time greatly ag^ated the Evangelical party, 
and was made an occasion for attacking the 
bishop. A motion by Mr. Spooner for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to inquire into the 
system of education at Maynootli, was supported 
by Mr. Gladstone, who, however, insisted that it 
should bp coniluctcd under the immediate super- 
intendence of Government. If the grant to the 
college were withdrawn, he said, Parliament must 
be prepared to enter upon the whole subject of a 
reconstruction of the ecclesiastical arrangements 
of Ireland. 

Some of the leading Free Traders now devoted 
their energies to obtaining the abolition of what 
were described as “ taxes on knowledge ” — the 
paper duty, the newspaper stamp, and the duty 
on advertisements. In this session, Mr. Milner 
Gibson, endeavouring to anticipate the permanent 
ari-angemcnts of the Government, moved a resolu- 
tion for the abolition of the |>aper duty,. Mr. 
Gladstone supported Mr. Disraeli in opposing the 
Daotion, not on the ground that he approved of 
fbe impost, but because he thought it very 
uuprudent to pledge themselves to the rcixjal of 
®®y particular tax before the condition of the 
was known. 

dissolution took place in July, and the 


new Parliament began business on the 11th of 
November. Mr. Gladstone was stoutly opposed 
at Oxford, but was returned by a large majority 
over his opponent. Dr. Marshman. It was evi- 
dent, as the result of the elections, that any 
attempt to restore the Protectionist system would 
be futile ; and the Earl of Derby took the earliest 
opportunity to announce that the Ministers in- 
tended to carry out the Free Trade policy frankly 
and loyally, Mr. Villiers endeavoured to pledge 
the House to a resolution approving of Free Trade, 
but couched in such terms as to be offensive to 
the Ministers ; but an amendment by Lord 
Palmerston, omitting the objectionable phrases, 
was accepted by Mr. Disraeli on the part of the 
Government, and carried, Mr. Gladstone support- 
ing it, and taking occasion to make an eloquent 
eulogium on the statesmanship of the late Sir 
Bohert Peel. 

On the 3rd of December, Mr. Disraeli intro- 
duced his Budget, in which he estimated a surplus 
of £700,000, and proposed many rearrangements 
and reductions, among them the remission of 
one-half of the malt-tax. But his plan Included 
an extension of the house-tax to houses rated at 
£10, and that was the most objectionable feature 
of the Budget, as increasing the burden of taxation 
on the poorest classes. Another item which 
caused great d/ssatisfaction was the proposed 
extension of the income-tax to Irish fundholders, 
denounced as a breach of faith with the national 
creditors. Mr. Gladstone opposed the financial 
proposition of the Government with great energy. 
The estimated surplus, he maintained, consisted 
of the Exchequer Loan Fund, borrowed money; 
and there was an actual deficiency in the revenue 
of the year, lie analysed the Budget item by item, 
“ tearing it to shreds,” said a writer of the time, 
established his own reputation as a consummate 
master of finance, and defeated the Government. 
A division was taken on the resolution to extend 
the house duty, which was lost by a majority 
of 19. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer — ^War 
Budgets. 

The Earl of Derby resigned, and the Earl of 
Aberdeen undertook to form a Ministry. The 
new Cabinet was the result of a coalition between 
the Whigs and Peelites. Lord Palmerston, Lord 
John Bussell, the Duke of Argyll, and Earl 
Granville were united with the Duke of New- 
castle, Sir James Graham, and Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert. Mr. Gladstone had fairly won the position 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer; and his ap- 
pointment was generally recognised as one of 
203 
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the strongest guarantees for the stability of the 
“ Coalition Administration.” 

Acceptance of office necessitated another ap- 
peal to the Oxford University constituency ; and 
opposition was again encountered. Mr. Dudley 
Perceval, son of the lion. Spencer Pereeval (shot 
by Bellingham in the lobby of the House of 
Commons), was proposed by Archdeacon Deni- 
son ; but at the close of the poll, there was a 
majority of 124 for Gladstone. 

Lord Aberdeen’s Administration lasted until 
the spring of 1865, when the majority in favour 
of Mr. Roebuck’s motion for inquiry into the 
condition of the army before Sebastopol, and the 
causes which led to it, led to its downfall. Lord 
Palmerston became Premier, and for a brief period 
Mr. Gladstone resumed the office of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but retired, in company with 
Sir James Graham and Mr. Sidney Herbcii, be- 
cause Lord Palmerston would not oppose the 
nomination of the committee of inquiry, which 
they considered to be unconstitutional. 

“.The history of the war with Russia, and the 
BufEeringa and achievements of the British army 
in the Crimea, need not be related here. The 
cost of the campaign was immense, and all the 
ability and firmness of Mr. Gladstone was re- 
quired in the discliargo of his onerous duties 
as Liianceilor of the Exchequer. When he 
accepted oflice at the beginning of 1863, no 
war-cloud darkened the horizon ; and he was 
enabled to form plans for dealing advanta- 
geously with the resources of the country. His 
first step was a rearrangement of the Three per 
Cent, and other stocks, by which a considerable 
reduction on the National Debt was clTcctcd ; 
and on the 18th April he produced his Budget, 
speaking for five hours with unfailing energy 
and a lucid eloquence which retained the atten- 
tion of his hearers. True to the jiolicy wdiich he 
had inherited from Sir Robert I’oel, he reduced 
indirect taxation, abolishing the duties on 123 
articles of daily consumption, and reducing the 
duties on 133 more. The soap duly, that tax on 
cleanliness, was got rid of ; life assurance duty 
reduced to one-fifth ; the advertisement duty to 
one-third ; and altogether there wcuc remissions 
to the extent of nearly five millions and a quarter. 
To meet this deficiency of revenue, he made 
incomes of £100 liable to the iricomc-tax, and 
extended it to Ireland, raised the duty on Scotch 
and Irish spirits ; and made slight additions to 
the cost of some licenses. Tii® seuemo invoL'cd 
a plan for the gradual diminutio-i ' I t;.'": income- 
tax, and its abolition in 18G0. He estimated a 
surplus for the ensuing year of about £700,000. 


In March in the following year, 1864, war 
with Russia was proclaimed, ; Mr. Gladstone 
was in full accord with the other members of the 
Cabinet as to the necessity of checking the ag. 
gression of the great northern Power. Speaking 
at Manchester in October 1863, on the occasion 
of inaugurating a statue of Sir Robert Peel, he 
earnestly advocated the duty of regulating the 
distribution of power in Europe, and expressed 
his firm conviction that the conquest of the 
Ottoman Empire w'ould be so dangerous to the 
world, that Europe, at whatever cost, should set 
herself against the possibility of it. 

With England’s share of the cost, Mr. Glad- 
stone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, had to 
deal. His Budget of the 6th March, 1854 (intro- 
duced at an unusually early period, on account 
of the gravity of the circumstances), was a war 
budget. He estimated that when the balance 
was struck on the 6th April (the termination of 
the financial year), a surplus of £2,854,000 would 
be shown to exist. But the expenditure of the 
coming year would exceed that of the former 
year by about £5,000,000, and the revenue would 
be about tbrcc-quartcrs of a million less ; so that 
altogether he had to provide for a deficiency of 
£2,840,000. He did not propose just then to 
add to tlic existing taxation of the country ; but 
it might be that if the war continued, a continu- 
ance of the remissions on some articles would be 
impossible. He would not? have recourse to a 
loan at present, although he could not give an 
absolute pledge on llio subject ; for he maintained 
the principle that, as far as possible, the expenses 
of a war should be met by taxation. The income- 
tax must be increased by onc-half, and by that 
means he should have a moderate surplus. Some 
alterations in the stamps on bills v/cro included 
in the Budget. 

Events marched with rapidity. Even Glad- 
stone, with all his foresight, could not anticii»alc 
the expense which would be incurred by the 
warlike action of England. A supplementary 
Budget was necessary, and on the 8th IRay, two 
months after he had prepared his plans for the 
year, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was again 
compelled to appeal to the Committee of Ways and 
Means for permission to raise nearly £7,000,000 
more. The income-tax must be doubled, the 
duty on Scotch and Irish spirits increased, and 
the Burgar and malt duties augmented. Two- 
thirds of the additional taxation, ho said, would 
fall on the wealthier classes, and tlic remaining 
one-third would, being indirect taxation, affect 
all classes of the community. 
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The Ceimean Waii. 

Parliament wag prorof^ued on the 12th 
August, and reassembled in December. Soon 
ifterwards the Aberdeen Administration ceased 
,0 exist, and the ministerial changes occurred 
fvhich we have already noticed. The Conference 
>t Vienna, to consider the terms on which peace 
night be obtained, had been unfruitful of 
results ; and Loed John Russell, who had repre- 
sented the British Government, had incurred 
gome odium by professing his willingness to 
accede to propositions whieh his ministerial 
colleagues peremptorily refused to accept. The 
o ar party in England, favoured by Lord Palmer- 
ston, would listen to nothing less than the 
crippling of Russia by depriving her of her 
black Sea fleet, and imposing restrictions which 
would make her powerless for future attacks. 
A more moderate party maintained that the 
objects of the war had been attained by the 
security gained for Turkey ; and that to prolong 
the contest merely for the purpose of humiliating 
Russia, or vindicating our “military honour, 
v,’Ould bo to commit a political crime.” Mr. 
Gladstone earnestly supported this view. . 

The new Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
George Cornwall Lewis, introduced his financial 
statement on tlie 20th April. He possessed 
little of the oratorical grace by w^hich liis pre- 
decessor could make even a Budget speech 
attractive ; and ho h^^l to provide for a deficiency 
of £23,000,000, 0 task from which even Mr. 
Gladstone might have recoiled. About two- 
thirds of the amount he proposed to raise by 
issuing a three per cent, stixik ; the remainder 
must be obtained by taxation. The income-tax 
was raisetf to sixtccnpcncc ; and sugar, coffee, 
tea, and {Scotch and Irish spirits again suffered. 
Mr. Gladstone offered no opposition. He objected 
to loans as a general principle ; but taxation had 
reached its limit, and “you cannot ask from 
flesh and blood more than they can reasonably 
bear.” 

In the course of the session, Mr. Gladstone 
supported the principle of competitive examina- 
tion for the Civil {Service, and opposed the 
Marriage I^aw Amendment Bill, introduced for 
the purpose of legalising marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. 

Soon after the opening of Parliament in 1855, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer asked for more 
^oney, and stated that he had arranged for a 
ban of £6,000,000 in three per cent. Consols. 
This announcement drew from Mr. Gladstone a 
strong expression of disapprobation of the prac- 
twse of OhanccllorB of the Exchequer negotiating 


loans before receiving the sanction of Parliament 
for doing so. On the 19th May, another loan 
of £5,000,000 was asked for, and, as there was 
no alternative, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
\vas empowered to raise the money ; but Mr. 
Gladstone urged tliat the Navy Estimates should 
have been reduced, the war being ended. 

In the Budget statement of 1857, Sir G. 0. 
Lewis slated that he was enabled to announce a 
very considerable reduction in the estimate for 
expenditure, and that a surplus of nearly £900,000 
would permit him to reduce the income-tax and 
the tea and sugar duties. Mr. Gladstone urged 
that the latter duties, the increase of which had 
been a war tax, should be reduced to what they 
were before the outbreak of the w'ar. 

The Divorce Bill, introduced this year, was 
vehemently opposed by Mr. Gladstone, on theo- 
logical, social, and legal grounds. As in the case 
of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, he had 
a strong dislike of any tampering with matters 
vrhich he considered the Church, with the sanction 
of religion, had established. 

Lord Palmerston’s Ministry — which had sur- 
vived the fierce attack made on it in connection 
with the Chinese war, consequent on the seizure 
of the lorcha Arrow ^ and been triumphant 
in the appeal to the country which unseated so 
many opponents — came to an end, having 
experience a defeat on the Conspiracy and Murder 
Bill, a measure intended to facilitate the sur- 
render of certain political refugees from France, 
which Mr. Gladstone stoutly opposed. The 
Earl of Derby was at the head of the new 
Ministry, and it is generally supposed offered 
Mr. Gladstone the position of Colonial {Secretary. 
He declined, however, to take office in a Conser- 
vative Cabinet, and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
vras appointed to the Colonial Office. 

Commissioner to the Ionian Islands. 

The people of the loni.an Isles, placed under 
the British protectorate in 1816, had long desired 
an union with the kingdom of Greece, and con* 
tinual representations had been made on the 
subject to the British Government. Sir E. B. 
Lytton suggested, and the Earl of Derby 
approved the suggestion, that Mr, Gladstone 
should be asked to visit the islands on a corn- 
emission of inquiry, ascertain the real state of 
public feeling on the subject of annexation to 
Greece, and assist the Home Government in 
arriving at a just conclusion on the subject. The 
offer was accepted, and Mr, Gladstone visited 
the islands, where he was received with great 
enthusiasm ; and his representation of the state 
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of public feeling led to the subsequent cession, 
with the full consent of the British Government, 
of the Ionian Islands to the kingdom of Greece. 
The visit to the classic islands no doubt gave a 
new impulse to the Homeric studies in which he 
had always delighted, for a year afterwards 
appeared the first of a scries of works, which we 
shall notice further on. 

Again Chancellor oi^ the Exchequer. 

In 1867, the Derby Ministry introduced a 
Reform Bill, and incurred a defeat, which led to 
an appeal to the country by a general election, the 
result of which placed the Ministers in a minority. 
Mr. Gladstone was re-elected for Oxford, but not 
udthout encountering considerable opposition. 
Lord Palmerston was again Premier, and Mr. 
Gladstone again took office as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, retaining that office in the Palmer- 
ston and Russell Administration until 1866, when 
the Ministerial Reform Bill, introduced by him 
as leader of the House (to which position he had 
succeeded after the death of Lord Palmerston in 
1866), was defeated, and Ministers resigned. 
They had pledged themselves to carry the 
measure, — “We have crossed the ^Rubicon and 
burned our boats,’’ said Mr. Gladstone,— -and being 
unable to do so, gave way to the Earl of Derby 
and the Conservatives, who took office on the 
6th July. , 

There had been a general election in 1865, and 
3Ir, Gladstone had lost his scat for Oxford Uni- 
versity. We have recorded previous unsuccessful 
efforts to unseat him ; now his expressed opinions 
respecting the Irish Church strengthened his 
opponents, and Mr. Gathorne Hardy (now Lord 
Craiibrook) was relumed by a majority of 103. 
Mr. Gladstone had also been returned for South 
Lancashire, so that the rejection by the Uni- 
versity did net keep him out of Parliament. 

Financial Achievements. 

Tlie great achievements of Mr. Gladstone during 
this seven years’ tenure of office were in connection 
with finance. His Budgets were looked forward 
to as the greatest of parliamentary events. Never 
have complex calculations boon so dextrously 
and attractively handled j arithmetical results 
so clearly explained ; and the mysteries of the 
incidence of taxatiDn and its action on the 
industry of the country so eloquently expounded. 
I'iiuince was “ understanded of the people ; ” 
and beyond all doubt the people not only under- 
stood, but benefited by Mr. Glac^.rtc Tie’s political 
house-keeping. 

The Budget of 1 859 had to encounter a con- | 


siderable deficit, and the income-tax was again 
resorted to In Februaiy of the following year, 
the commercial treaty with France had been con- 
cluded, chiefly by the labour of Mr. Cobden, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was able to pro- 
pose the abolition of custom duties on upwards 
of three hundred items. In June he proposed 
the repeal of the paper duties, and that remission 
was acceded to by the House of Commons, but 
rejected by the Upper House. The action of the 
Lords was denounced by Mr. Gladstone as “ the 
most gigantic and dangerous invasion of the righto 
of the Commons which has occun*ed in modern 
times.” Next year the repeal of the duties was in- 
cluded in the Budget arrangements, and the Lords 
were constitutionally unable to interfere. No 
remission could be effected in 1862 ; but in the 
following year the income-tax and tea duty wore 
reduced. In 1864, the sugar duty, the fire insur- 
ance duty, and the income-tax were again relieved ; 
and in 1866 the successful financier was able to 
announce a surplus of more than three millions- 
Twopence more came off the income-tax ; and 
the duty on tea was reduced to sixpence per 
pound. The last of these seven Gladstonian 
Budgets was in 1866, which repealed the duties on 
timber and pepper, equalized the duties on wine, 
and made various remissions. Then came the 
defeat of the Russell Administration, and the 
transfer of Mr, Gladstone and his colleagues to 
the Opposition benches. While in office he had 
opposed the abolition of cliprch rates with great 
energy, defended the Government for the raorai 
support given to the efforts of Garibaldi and King 
Victor Emmanuel to establish the Kingdom of 
Italy, and spoke in favour of an extension of the 
franchise. In 1859, and again in 1862, he was 
elected Lord Rector of the University, of Edin- 
burgh. 

Early in the session of 1867, Mr. Disraeli, the 
Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
leader of the House of Commons, introduced his 
Reform Bill. A largely-attended meeting of 
Liberals promised to support Mr. Ghadstoue in 
dealing with the Bill in Committee ; and so im- 
portant were the changes he introduced into the 
Bill, that, when it passed the third reading, it 
bore little resemblance to the measure introduced 
by Ministers. The lodger franchise was carried 
mainly by the exertion of Mr, Gladstone 

The Disraeli Ministry. 

Mr. Disraeli succeeded to the Premiership oii 
tlic resignation of the Earl of Derby in 
The session of that year was memorable by 
decided attitude assumed by Mr. Gladstone in 
reference to the Irish Church. He ha<l at Ibngri^ 
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made up his mind that justice to Ireland required 
disestablishment, and he moved resolutions on 
the subject, and afterwards brought in a Bill 
embodying the principles. Of course he had to 
endure a considerable amount of vituperation, 
and some of his opponents did not scruple to 
charge him with being a Eoman Catholic in dis- 
guise, conspiring with the Pope to destroy the 
Trotestant Church in . Trclaiid. The Ministiy 
were in minority in the House ; and, as a last 
resource, dissolved Parliament. 

Great, and as it proved successful, exertions 
were made to deprive Mr. Gladstone of his seat 
for South Lancashire ; but, as on a previous occa- 
sion, he was nominated for two constituencies, 
and Greenwich welcomed him as its representa- 
tive. The Liberal majority was very great ; and 
on the 18th December Mr. Disraeli resigned 
f.ffice, and Mr. Gladstone was commanded to 
form a Ministry. When a boy at Eton he had 
regarded the lofty position of Prime Minister of 
England as attainable by t.alcnt well employed ; 
and the boyish ambition was realized at last, 
after forty years of almost unexampled political 
industry. 

Prime Minister— Legislation for Ireland. 

The first measures of importance introduced 
by the new Pi-emier showx’d liow resolved he wms 
to attempt the solution of the difficulties which 
had been for so long sources of bit icrness between 
Engl.and and Ireland. Ife had in former years 
written and spoken with immense energy in 
favour of the Irish Church Establishment ; but 
now, in mature life, be had come to the conclusion 
that it could no longer be defended. On the 
1st March, 1869, he introduced a Bill to disendow 
and dise^ablisli the Irish Church. The debates at 
the various stages w’cre vigorous and prolonged ; 
but at length the Bill passed the Commons by a 
majority of lU, and w'as accei)ted by the Lords. 
Early in the next session, the Premier brought 
forward the Irish Land Bill, which provided for 
the compensation of ton.'ints for improvement, 
and for disturbance of occupancy, extending to 
the whole of Ireland the customary tenant right 
of the whole of Ulster. There was a vigorous 
opposition, no less than three hundred amend- 
ments being brought forw'ard in committee. The 
Bill, however, became law ; and w\as, at any rate, 
a very earnest attempt to renn dy many serious 
evils, although it has not realized all the advan- 
fn,ges anticipated. The session of 1873 produced 
also the Elementary Education Bill. 

In 1871, the Ministry incurred some unpopu- 
larity by assenting to the Blach Sea neutrality I 
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clauses of the Treaty of Paris, concluded after the 
fall of Sebastopol. Another ground of com- 
plaint was that, certainly in a high-handed 
manner, Mr. Gladstone effected, by a royal 
warrant, the abolition of purchase in the army, 
after the Peers had rejected a Bill for that purpose, 
introduced by the Secretary of State for War, and 
carried through the House of Commons. The 
University Tests Bill — another measure entirely 
opposed to his previous course of action — wms 
passed ; and in the session of 1872, the Bill esta- 
blishing vote by ballot at Parliamentary elections, 
which had been rejected by the Peers in the 
previous session, was passed. With a certain 
class of politicians, those indomitable patriots 
who think we ought, right or wrong, to fight out 
every quarrel, the Ministry lost prestige by con- 
senling to arbitration in the matter of the 
Alabama claims pressed against us by the United 
States. More thoughtful and Wss belligerent 
persons, however, assented to a course which was 
dictated by a sense of justice and a desire to avoid 
conflict. 

In 1873, another Irish measure, which the 
Premier had set his heart upon carrying, the 
Irish University Bill, described by him as ** vital 
not only to the honour and existence of the 
Government, but to the welfare and prosperity 
of Ireland,” was rejected on the second reading 
by three votes, a small majority, but sufficient 
to induce Mr. Gladstone to oflcr his resignation. 
Mr. Disraeli was not prepared to form an Ad- 
ministration, and Ministers retained office. The 
Budget, introduced by Mr, Lowe, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was satisfactory, showing a 
surplus of £3,146,000, after payment of £3,200,000 
for the Alabama compensation claims. The 
income-tax and the sugar duties were again 
reduced, and some minor remissions of taxation 
were also effected, 

Shortly after the close of the Session, Mr. 
Lowe was transferred to the Home Office, and 
Mr. Gladstone undertook the office of Chancellor 
of the E.xchcqucr. The Ministerial majority 
had dwindled ; and on the 24ih January, 1874, 
a letter from the Premier to his Greenwich con- 
sliliicnts appeared, announcing that he intended 
to appeal to the country, and promising that^ 
if the genernJ election gave him a majority suffi- 
cient to justify him in ret.aining office, ho would 
abolish the income-tax. The desired majority 
was not obtained, and Mr. Gladstone and bis 
colleagues resigned office. 

The Second Disraeli Adminstration. 

The Session of 1874 saw Mr. Disraeh again 
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Prime Minister, with a large majority, anti Mr. 
Gladstone the leader of a dispirited 0]>position. 
He resigned that position in 1S7.'3, in favour of 
the Marquis of Hartington, son of the Duke of 
Devonshire, who became the Liberal leader in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone took 
very little part in Parliamentary debates, devot- 
ing himself principally to literary pursuits. But 
in 1876 came a great awakening, and it is 
scarcely a figure of speech to say that the giant 
was aroused. 

The Bulgarian Atrocities. 

The rising in the Herzegovina and Bosnia, the 
deposition of the Sultan, and other Eastern 
complications, were followed by massacres in 
Bulgaria, perpetrated by Turkish irregular 
troops. The mo«t terrible narratives reached 
England. Mr. Gladstone,, horrified by the cruel- 
ties perpetrated, and the apparent indifference 
of Mr, Disraeli and his colleagues in office, pub- 
lished a pamphlet, and made many speeches on 
the subject. In April 1857, he brought forward 
resolutions in the House of Commons on the 
subject, but was defeated by a majority o£ 151. 
Unavailingly, but with unremitting energy, he 
continued his exertions, speaking, writing, advo- 
cating the independence of Bulgaria, and the 
expulsion of the Turks “ bag and baggage.” 

The Midlothian Campaign. 

A general election would, by the lapse of time, 
take place in 1880, and the Liberal party began 
to prepare for the contest. Mr. Gladstone was 
invited to contest Midlothian ; and in Novcml)er 
1879, he undertook and achieved a task which 
would have taxed the energies of a strong young 
man ; but which, in the case of a man just on 
the completion of his seventieth year, was simply 
prodigious. Day after day he made elaborate 
speeches, sometimes speaking twice in one day. 
At Dalkeith, West Calder, and Edinburgli, and 
many other places, his hearers were numbered 
by thousands. At Glasgow, which he visited 
for the purpose of being inaugurated as Lord 
Rector of the University, he made a powerful 
and lengthy political speech, and in the evening 
of the same day delivered an elaborate address 
to the students. For about three weeks his 
activity was incessant; and at no period of his 
long career did he exhibit greater oratorical 
power. 

A brief period of repose at Ifaw.arden followed, 
and then came preparation for tfio rnemorablo 
general election of 1880. The tide had turned, 


and to a great extent that result was due to Mr. 
Gladstone. He was nominated for Midlotliian 
where he was returned by a good majority, noU 
withstanding the powerful local influence of the 
Duke of Buccleuch ; and also for Leeds, for 
which borough his youngest son, Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, Avas aftm-wards returned A clear 
majority of fifty-three appeared for the Liberals 
over Conservatives and Home Rulers combined 
when railiament met, and before that the Earl 
of Beaconsfield (Mr. Disraeli), accepting tlie 
inevitable, resigned office. The Qiiccii sent for 
Lord Hartington, and afterwards for Earl 
Granville; but both these statesmen declined 
office; and on the 28th April, Mr. Gladstone 
was again sworn in as Prime Minister and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Fiiicc liis accession to office, i/Tr, Gladstone has 
been eiig.-igcd in Parliamentary struggles of the 
most arduous kind. Besides the Irish Coercion 
and Irish Land Bill, vigorously contested at 
cA’cry stage, llic introduction of new rules for the 
conduct of business in tlic House, and the 
Bradlaugb diiliciilty, have severely taxed his 
energies. 

>Tu. Gladstone as an Author. 

We have mentioned his book on the relations 
of the Church to the State. This was followed 
in 1840 by “Church Principles considered in 
their Results.” In 1850 app^eai;cd “ Remarks on 
the Royal Supremacy, as it is Defined by Reason, 
History, and the Constitution,” a work su.ggcstcd 
by the result of the Gorham controversy. He 
publishcti also various translations from Lahhi 
nn<1 Greek poets, and soon after his visit to the 
Ionian Isles, appeared the first of his studies of 
Homeric literature and Homeric times : “ Place 
of Homer in Classical Education and Historical 
Inquiry ; ” “ Studies on Homer and the Homeric 
Age ” (1858) ; “ Juventua Mundi ; the Gods and 
Men of the Homeric Age ” (1869) ; “ Homeric 
Synchronism” (1876). His contributions to 
theological and ecclesiastical literature have been 
numerous — among them “ The Vatican Decrees ; 
their Bearing on Civil Allegiance” (1874); 
“Rome and the Newest Fashions in Religion” 
(1875); and a reply to the book “ Ecce Homo,” 
which attracted so much notice. Pamphlets and 
contributions to periodical literature are too 
numerous to specify ; the most important have 
been collected in a volume. In 1868 appeared 
‘‘A Chapter of Autobiography,” in which he 
explained and defended his change of opinion 
respecting some important questions. 

O. B. 
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Birth and Education. 
subject of the followiof,^ memoir had a 
A good start in life. It was an advantage of 
he certainly made the most, and it 
forms a curious speculation whether had he 
l>eeu obscurely born, P^’lt would ever have 
come ,to hold a place amon*.; the worthies of 
tfte world, WUUivni Pitt the younger wa>: 


l)orn at ilaycs, in Kent, on the 28th of May^ 
IToO, and was the second son of Lord Chatham 
and of Lady Hester Grenville, Countess of 
TtMiiplo. His constitution was so weak from 
infaney that he was never placed at a public 
sell but pul■^^uo^i his studies as he was ablei 
fnim tiiii*' to time, under a private tutor, at hit 
father’s residence in the country. 
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As the boy is the father of the man it is but 
natuinl that we should find in the young Pitt 
sonic indications of his future greatness. But 
wcinust lx; on our guard against the statements of 
those who, when they come io write of heroes, 
feel bound to discover jirodigies where comnioii 
sense sees clearly that noiu* exist ^^’hen all 
allowances ai-c made, howevej-, enough remains 
to show that Pitt was a youth of very superior 
parts, and it is (*(|ually evident that he was well 
aw\are of his abilities. He had at tweLve yeais 
of age the confidence and self-possession of fifty, 
united with an engaging manner which uppcjirs 
to have won universid esteem. 

He wrote a tragedy. Tt was a natural pro- 
ceeding for a fertile and ingenious mind. Hay- 
ley, the ])oet, heaitl of it, and when he met the 
youth, then about fourteen years of age, he 
seems to have formed such a high ojiiniun of liis 
critical sagacity that he meditated consulting 
him about some of his ownlitcuary projects. Of 
Pitt’s tragedy. Lord Macaulay, in his Life of 
William Pitt, written for the Eneyelopfedia 
Britannica^ says it was “not wojse than the 
tragedies of llaylcy.” This jacc'c, Tiord Macau- 
lay goes on to tell us, “is still ])rcs>ervcd 
at Chevening, and is in some respects highly curi- 
ous. llicre is no love. The whole })lot is politi- 
cal ; and it is remarkable that the interest such as 
it i*, tunis on a contest about a< regency. On one 
side is a faithful servant of the Ch’own ; on the 
other, an ambitious and unininciplcd conspirator. 
At length the King, who has been missing, re- 
appears, rcsiiiucs his power, and rewards the faith- 
ful defender of his rights. A reader who should 
judge only by internal evidence, would have 
no hesitation in pronouncing that the ]day was 
written by some Pittite poetaster at the time of 
the rejoicings for the recovery of Oeorge III. 
in 1789.” 

Piut wilting tragedies was not tlie woik Pitt 
came into the world to do, and aftrr the juvenile 
production of w'hich we have spoken, vve hear 
of no other ventures in that line. Indticcl, he 
proved in after life a very striking contrast to 
somcstat(;anienof recent times, nn ho have, amidst 
all the hurry and anxieties of ])ublic duties, 
found time to consecrate to liicraturo and ai*t. 
Pitt’s tastes For aught wekiowniay have pointed 
very deeidodly to Ix/oks, btd all iMjjoymesit to be 
deri veil from them was soon ];nt far out nl his 
reach. The student inust have, at any rate at 
intervals, leisure and repose, and these, such Avas 
Pitt’s devotion to the pr''»iic i):^erc'<t, lie ^-ould 
jjcvcr command. 

After eight years given to his studit:s at liome, 


half of which time, however, was lost through 
ill-licalth, he was sent at the age of fourteen to 
the Universit y at Cambridge ; and so great was 
his jiroficcncy, notwitlislanding all liis disadvan- 
tages, that, according to his tutor, Dr. Prettyman 
afterwards Bishop of liincoln, in Latin authors 
he seldom met with difficulty ; and it was no 
uncommon thing for him to roatl into Englisli 
six or eight ])agcs of Thucydides, which he liotl 
not previously seen, without more than two or 
three mistakes, sometimes without even one. 

His constitution, liow'cvcr, was so frail, that 
during the first three years of his college life, he 
was never able to keep the terms wiLli regularity. 
But though his early life at Cambridge seems to 
have been “one long disease,” his quickness and 
accumey of thought made up fur every deficiency 
arising from bodily weakness. His wdiolc soul 
from l)oyho(xl had been absorbed in one idea — 
that of becoming a distinguished orator ; and 
when he heard at the age of .seven that his falher 
had been raised to the peerage, lie instantly 
exclaimed, “Then I must take his place in the 
House of Commons.” To this jxnnt all his efforts 
were now directed, with a zeal and eonstaney 
w'hich knew no limits but the weakness of his 
frame, and wliich seemed almost to triumph 
over the inlirmities of nature. 

At Cam BUI due University. 

Pitl’.s studies at the University were continued 
nearly sovmi years, though with frecpirnt inter 
vals of rcridcncit under Ids fatlicr’s roof. Tliree 
things .seem to have ocimpied his attention for a 
long lime, viz., the classics, the mathematios, 
and the logic of Aristotle Rpplii;d to the purixi.scs 
of dcl).atos. His mode of translating the classics 
to lii.s tutor was a peculiar one. He did not 
construe an author in the ordinary way; but, 
after reading a pa sage of some lengi-!' in the, 
original, ho turned it at once into regular 
TCiiglisli sentences, aiming to give the idijas with 
great exactness, and to express himself at the 
.same time w'ith accuracy and ease. 

It is only by pivictioes .such a.s thc.se that. ^ 
the student of public, speaking can make him 
self a perfect orator. Ko doubt there must 
be nalnral midowmenfs to begin with, but the.se 
mil. t be cultivated very nimdi as Pitt cultivated 
them, if one would rise Id the foremo.st jilaee 
as a .sjicaker, and exert Uio, same, power over 
pojmlar audiuiiee.s as wa.> exerted by the gwat 
man wlinso life we. an; now considering. 
wliose example w'C may in many respects safriy 
fellow. 

Pitt, till he graduated, had scarcofy 
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acquaintance, attended cliapcl repfularly mominpr 
and cvciiinpr, dined every day in hall, and never 
went to a single evening party. At sijventcen, 
he wjis admitted, after the pernicious jjraeliec of 
those times,, to the degree of Master of Arts, 
lint he continued during some yciars to reside at 
college, and to ajiply himself vigorously to the 
studies of the place, while mixing freely in the 
best aead(!raic society. 

Mental Training. 

The severe mental training to which Pitt sub- 
jected himstsir, prcparctl him to (‘.nter with ease 
and delight into the most abslraet questions 
of moral and political science. “ Locke on the 
Human Understanding” was his favourite 
author on the science of mind ; he soon mas- 
tered Smith’s “ Wi'alth of Nations,” wliioh was 
first published when he was attcuiding colh gt* 
he gave gr<'at attemtion U) a eoiirse of leetnn*s !>'' 
Dr. Halifax on “(Mvil l^aw;” and, in short, 
whatever subject he to(»k up, In*. nKl(h^ it. his chief 
endeavour to bo deejdy giNniiuled in its ]»rin- 
ciples, rather than ^^xtensivl‘ly aeciuaiiited witli 
its details. Mnlium, hand multa was his motto 
in jmrsuing these iiKiuiries. and, indeed, in 
most of the studies of his lif(!. Tli“ same motto 
gave adiive.tion to his rending in Kngiish litera- 
ture. He read the best historians with great 
care. Middleton’s “Jiil’c of Cficero,” and the 
political and histnrieal writings of Ihdinghrola*, 
W(‘rc his faviuirite models in point of style; he 
studied Jkirrow's Sermons by tlie advice of his 
father foi coi»iousiiess of dieiinn, and was inti- 
mately aerjunintc'd witli the tfaerid Serii»tuivs, 
not only as a guide of his faitli aiul ]U’aetiee., but, 
ill tji^e language of Spenser, as the true ‘‘ n'cll 
of English uiidetiled.” 

To modern literature, Pitt jiaid Ci)ni{)aratively 
little att' iitiun. He knew no Jiving language 
hut Freueh; and that Ik? knew very impi rfeclly. 
With a few of the best. Ihiglish wriit.-rs he was 
intimate, jiartieularly with iSliakspeare and ^lil- 
ton. The debate in PaiKiemoniiiiii was, as it 
well deserved to be, one of his favourite pa^-sages; 
and his earlj'’ friends used to talk long afti;r his 
death of the just emphasis .and the melodious 
cadence with wliich they had lu'ard him recite 
the iiicom parable. s])eeeh of Ih lial. • lie had in- 
deed,” says Macaulay, “been carefully trained 
from infancy in the art of managing liis void?, a 
voice naturally clear and deep-toned. His father, 
whose oratory owed no ‘^mull part of its effect to 
that art, had been anu ■;^^kiIfn! and jmlieious in- 
structor. At a later period, ih*' wits of lirookes’s 
irnt-ated by observing night after night. Imw, 


pow'erfully Pitt’s sonorous elocution fascinated 
the rows of country gentleman, reproached him 
with having been ‘taught by his dad on a 
stool.’ ” 

The slock of learning which T^itt laid in during 
his college days was certainly very extraordinary. 
In fact, it was all ho ever possessed ; for he very 
early grew too busy to hav(? any spare time for 
b<n»ks. 

He was distinguished at college alike for t)je 
closeness of liis application, and for the success 
f»f his (i/fortsin attaining those branches of know- 
le<lge to which his stndii s were particularly 
diiiictcil. Although no pio(ifs arc recoided of 
cxtiaordinary l)rillian(\v in his iiead(?mic{il career, 
yet few young men of any rank have passed 
through the prol>ati(<n of a university with a 
more vespectablo cliaracter for )norals, abilities, 
industry, aiul regularity. He; was intended by 
his fat he 1* for tlic bar aiid the senate, and his 
education was regulated neeonlingly. 

Soon afier lie (piitleci the Uni versify he w’ent 
to the Coiiliiuuit, and j>assed a .‘^lu)rt time at 
llheims. This foreign residence ai)])eai-s to have 
luul a ra\ourable elfeet on his mind in the way 
(»f enlarging liis ideas and gaining now images to 
enrich his aljcady fertile imagination. On hiS 
reiurn we find him resuming a jiraoticc to which 
he liad givtMi cousidcMable attention previous to 
his g(ung altroad, — flint of attendanee on parlia- 
mentary <lebaii's. This attendanee familiaiizcd 
him with the modes of jiroeeilure of the House, 
and w'itli the style? of .«]»eaking most likely to 
soeinv attention and win eoiivietion. 

How' far Lord ( 'hat ham contributed by direct 
inspiration to form the mind of his son it is diffi- 
cult to sny. That he inspired him with his own 
lofty and generous sentiments; that he set in* 
tegrity, truth, and public spirit Oeforc him, as the 
he-;t me.ans of securing success even in politics; 
that lie w arned him agaiurst that fashionable dis- 
sipation w’bi -M has pri^ved the ruin of too many 
of tlie iiohilily : that lie made him feel intensely 
the imporlaiieii of character to an English states- 
man. is obvious from what remains to us of his 
euiTespoiideuee. and fi\>m the results that 
ap|)e.a.r in the early life of Pitt. But there is no 
ovitloiieo that lie look any active part in his 
iutclleclua! training. 

At the Bar. 

Pitt lost his father in 1 778 ; and being left in 
draitened eiveiiinstanocs, apjilied himself to 
iiu; law, as alhuding the most direct means of 
sup; ' f. He was called to the bar on the 12th 
.(unc, 1781 . He rode the Western Cii*cuit during 
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fjbat iitiid the next year, having causes occasion- 
,aUy put into his hands, especially one which he 
argued before Judge Buller, in a manner that 
aii^ened the admiration of the bar ; and another 
before Lord Mansfield, on granting the writ of 
habeas eorpus to a man charged with murder, in 
which he received the warmest applause from 
that distinguished jurist. 

. He was a favourite with his brethren of the 
circuit ; one of whom i-cniarks, Among the lively 
men of our time of life, Pitt was always the 
most animated and convivial in the many hours 
of leisure which occur to young men on circuit. 
He joined all the little cjxcursions and parties 
of pleasure that were habitually formed. His 
name and reputation for high acquirements at 
the University commanded the attention of his 
seniors; his wit and good humour endeared 
him to the younger part of the bar. After he 
became Minister, he continued to ask his old 
circuit intimates to dine, with him, and his man- 
ners remained unchanged.” 

As Membeu of Parliament ; Pitt’s 
Maiden Speech. 

In January, 1781, he was returned as Member 
of Parliament for Appleby, a borough belonging 
to Sir James Lovvther, lie immediately joined 
.the Opposition, under Burke and Fox, at a time 
wben Lord North, besides the revolt the Amcri- 
can Colonies, was engaged in a war with France, 
Spain, and Holl<aiid. 

His maiden speech was delivered on the 
twenty-sixth of the same month, and being 
wholly unpremeditated, gave a suriirising exhi- 
bition of the readiness and fertility of his mind. 
One of Burke’s Bills on Fconomieal Pioform was 
under debate ; and when Lord Nugent rose to 
oppose it, a Mr. Byng, member for Middlesex, 
as1(;ed Pitt to come forward in reply. He jiartly 
assented, but afterwards changed his mind, and 
deteimined not to speak. Byng, who under- 
(Stood him otherwise, the moment Lord Nugent 
sab down, called out “ Pitt I Pitt ! ” and the cry at 
once became general throughout the IJnnso. At 
first he declined ; but finding the House was bent 
on hearing him, he rose with entire se^f-posses- 
sioh, took up the argument with all the force of 
a practised debater, and th^o^v over the whole, a 
-glpw, an eloquence, a rehness of thought and 
/fervour of emotion which called fortli ii rouufl «>f 
applause from every quartev ot^lhe Hou.se. P»urkc 
took him by the hand, declaririg that he was 
“not merely a chip of the old block, the old 
block itself.” Fox carried him to Brookes’s when 

House adjourned, and had him enrolled among | 


the Mite of the Whigs ; and the nation felt that 
the mantle had fallen upon one who was already 
qualified to go forth in “ the spirit and power ” 
of his illustrious predecessor. He spoke but 
twice that session ; and at the clo.se of it, on 
some one remarking, “ Pitt pwmiscs to he 
one of the finest speakers ever heard in Parlia- 
ment,” Fox, who was passing at the moment, 
turned instantly round, and rei)licd, “ lie is so 
already.” Thus, at the age of twenty-two, when 
most men arc yet in the rudiments of political 
science, and just commencing their first essays 
in oratory, he placed himself at a single bound in 
the foremost rank of English statesmen and 
orators, at the proudest era of English eloquence. 
What is still more wonderful, he became, not by 
slow degrees, like Fox, but by inspiration, in the 
language of Lord Brougham, “ one of the most 
accomplishetl debaters in the Brilisb Parliament." 

Early Parliamentary C-areer. 

At the next session, commencing in Novem- 
ber 1781, Pitt entered into debate on the broful- 
cst scale, and mad('. the most strenuons exertions 
to put an end to the American war. The defeat 
of Cornwallis had rendered the contest abso- 
lutely ho]u*l( ss ; and be deno\inccd it as one 
which “wasted the blood and Iroasuro of the 
kingdom, wilboutevena rational object.” But 
he avoitled the error of Fox ; ho made no per- 
sonal attack on the King. Wi>h that fonjcast 
which mal*ko^'l all Ijis actions in opposing the 
favourite mcuMires o£ bis sovereign, ho did no- 
thing to wound his pride or rouse, his resentment. 
He put the responsibility on his Ministers, and 
inveighed against them as men “ who, by their 
fatal system, had led the country, step by step, to 
the most calamdous and disgraceful situation to 
which a once nourishing and glorious empire 
couUl possibly be reduced — a situation which 
threatened tluj final dUsolidio/i of the state, if not 
prevented by timely wise and vigorous elforts.” 

At the end of a few weeks, Lord North was 
driven from ofilco; and the Bockingham Adminis- 
tratio/i came into j)f!wer, M.'irch 28, 1782, with 
Fox andLoni Shelburne as principal Soeretarie.sof 
State. Varifms stations, and among them one of 
great craohnnent, were oiTei-ed to Pitt; but ho 
declined them all, having resolved, with that 
ioity feeling which always mrirkcd his character, 
never to lake o'licc until he could come in at 
once as a member of tlie Cabinet. 

A Youtjiful Chancellor of the 
K xCMlEQUEIt. 

The Rockingham Ministry was terminated by 
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tlie death of its chief at the end of tliirtcen 
weeks. Lord Slielburrio succec<h'.d, a.nd with him 
brought in Pitt as Chancellor of the Krjihequer, 
and leader of tlic ITouse of Commons. Such an 
event had never before liappened in Ihe history 
of English ix)litic3. The comluct of the entire 
finances of the Empire had hitherto been reserved 
for men of tried experience. Gochjlphin, Oxford, 
Walpole, Pelham, Grenville, Tow7isend, and 
North, had risen by slow degrees to this weighty 
and responsible office. Pitt alone received it 
at once, without passing through any subordinate 
station, at the age of twenty- three ; and the 
country hailed him with joy as worthy to take 
his father’s place in the inanagemcnfc of the 
highest concerns of the Empire. 

Lord Shelljurnc now made peace, on the SOili 
November, 1782, on t(!rms (juite as favourable as 
could have been exirjcled, .al'tor the disgraceful 
results of Lord North's contest with Aincriea 
and France. Put it wa^ aln^acly obvious that 
his liOrdsliip, though head of the Government, 
was not master of tlie ilouso of Commons. Fox, 
who had seceded when tlio new Ministry came 
in, held the balance of power between them and 
Lord North. Some union of parties was, tliere- 
fore, indispen';abi(.‘, or the Government could not 
go on ; and Pitt was commissioned to iicgutiate 
with Fox for a retuni to power. 'I’hcir interview 
was short. Fox instantly demanded whether, 
under the proi)os5d arrangement. Lord Shelburne 
was still to remain Priine Minister. Pitt replied 
that nothing else had ever been tlvought of. “ I 
cannot,” said Fox, warmlj*, “ ever consent to hold 
office under his I.iOrdship,.” “And I certainly 
have not eomc here,*’ rot)liod Pitt, “to betray 
his Ldixlship.” They j)arted, and lU'ver again mot 
und(U’ a private roof. From the entire contrariety 
of their liabits and feelings, they could never 
hav ; acted cxe('pl as political opponents. 

The Coalition of Fox and Loud Nohth. 

Fox now united with Lord North, and voted 
down the Ministry on the 17th of February, 1783. 
The preliminary treaties of peace had been signed 
in January ; and on this day they were taken into 
consideration by the House of Commons. 

Pitt took pai-t in the debate, but he was in 
feeble health, and irritability got the better of 
judgment. He gave a rude piece of advice to 
Sheridan, wliich enabled that celeliratcd orator 
‘■0 deliver himself of one of those neat and pointed 
replies which may well c.xeito our aibniration 
aucl envy, 

‘*Let the honourable member,*’ s.nid Pitt, “ rest 
contented with exorcising his gcmu.s in another 


sphere, and with winning the applause of oth^ 
audiences." • ' 

This allusion to his theatrical pursuits was too 
much for Sheridan. He rose, and with the gfeat- . 
est coolness said, “ After what I have seen and , 
heard to-night, I really feel strongly tempted to 
venture on a competiiion with so great an artl^ 
as Ben Jonson, and to bring on the stage a second ' 

‘ Angry Boy.* ” 

It is rather a misfortune that a kind biogx^f. 
pher has been at the pains to point out that the 
happy flashes of Sheridan’s wit were mostly pre- 
pared beforehand. But after all what docs it 
matter ? A reply should have the air of being 
unpremeditated, as this one has, and whether it . 
has been treasured up for a dozen years against 
a suitable occasion, or has sprung into being just" 
at the moment, is of no consequence at all. 

The Opposition on that evening had the best . 
of it. The House divided, and the supporters of 
the Government were found to he in aconsidera-' 
ble nunority. Pitt and his friends might well 
have been diseouragetl ; but opposition seems only 
to have encouraged them, as is always the case 
with resolute natures. 

Four days after. Lord John Cavendish followed 
up the blow by moving a resolution involving a 
severe censure upon the Ministers for the terms 
on which they had concluded peace. The debate 
was a long one ; and Fox reserved himself for the 
close of the evening, obviously intending to over- 
whelm his young antagonist, and put an end to 
the discussion by the force and severity of his 
remarks. The moment he sat down, Pitt roser 
to the surprise of all, and grappled at once in 
argument with the ” most accomplished debater 
the world over saw.” This speech contained 
passages which he never afterwards surpassed in 
his long and brilliant career of eloquence. 

” Lord North, in following Pitt that night, 
spoke of his eloquence as amazing,” and added, 
”lt is no small presumpt ion of my innocence that 
I could hear Ids thunder without being dismayed^ 
and even listen to it with a mixture of astonish- 
ment and delight.” But the Coalition was too 
strong to be dissolved ; the vote of eensur© was 
passed by a majority of seventeen, and Lord 
Shelburne resigned. 

The King now sent for Pitt, and urged him to 
accept the office of Prime Minister; but with 
that strength of judgment which never deserted 
him in the most llatiering or the most adverse 
eivcumslances, ho steadfastly rejected the ofEcr, 
sati^ti ;il that it would be impossible to resist the 
''ombined forces of Lord North and Fox in the 
House. To gratify the King, however, while 
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endeavouring to form a Ministry to his mind, 
Pitt remained in office for six weeks, carrying on 
the "government with a dignity of deportment, 
and an case and dexterity in the despatch of 
business, which excited the admiration of ail, 
and produced the frequent remark, “ Tlicrc is no 
need of a Ministry whilst Mr. IMtt is here.” 

In the meantime, the King, though urged by 
repeated addresses from the House, continued to 
shrink from the Coal i l ion ; and it is now known 
that he seriously meditated a retirement to 
Hanover, as the only means of relief from the 
painful situation in wliieh ho found liimself. It 
was Thurlow who d(;l erred liim from so hazardous 
a step. “ Your Majesty may go to your Electoral 
dominions,” said the ('ham'ellor, bluntly; “no- 
thing is casie.r ; but you ma}'' not tiiid it sti t^asy 
to return when you grow tired of slaying there. 
James II. did the same ; Your Mujesty nuisl not 
follow his exiinqde.” He thererorc advised the 
King to submit with palienct?, as>uring bim 
that the Coalition could not reiuaiu long in 
power without comniitUug soiru' error wliieli 
would lay them open to suceossful ailack. The 
King sjiw the wisdom of his adviec. J Ic p(;rmitted 
the Coalition Ministry to be formed, 2nd of 
April, 1783» hut with an express reservation that 
he wa-3 to be understood as in no way concerrujd 
in their measures. 

A Visit to tiik (V)ntiM':nt. 

Pitt now paid a visit to ifie (.‘onliiient, accom- 
panied by William Willnu lorce, “ I he nighi ingale 
of the House f)f (^V)irinn)ns,” and f(»r ever famous 
for his efforts in putting down the >lave tra<le. 
The two visit (M I Paris, where I’itl was received 
wdth the greatest eutliusiasm. He was invited 
everywhere, /i^ked his o[)i]non about everything 
and everybody, and suffered all iuhe-r incon- 
venieuecs of popuhuity. Certainly it is not 
always well to be eoiispieuous. and nne. can faney 
that many a great stale:-man, surrounded by 
influence and doaPeiied by applause, wfiuld g]a<IIy 
echo the wish of Oliver (homwel! to be a little 
shepherd boy sitting uiuler a bedg*.'. 

He was also tempted by a matrimonial project. 
Wilberforce says, it was hinled to him, through 
the intervention of Iloraec VVal]«»Ie, Hiat he 
would be an accei)1able suitor for the daug hter of 
the celebrated Keeker, ai'brwinls Madame do 
Stael. Ncekor is said to have oli'ered to <‘ndi>w 
her with a forUme of £11,000 .i, year. Hu;- he 
declined the proposal, and renv. :,inuarrled 
to the end of lib'. tVith all the diveiv.ily of his 
powers, there arc two ch inietcrs wdiich Pitt 
■ would have been quite unable to sustain ; to play 


the part of the lover or the husband would have 
been equally beyond his reach. 

Pitt as Prime Minister. 

The measure foretold by Thurlow came (iarlicp 
than was expected. During the first w(iek ef the 
next session, on the 18th of November, 1783, 
Fox brought forward his East India Bill. In 
opposing this selicmo, Pitt spoke the sentiments 
of most men in the kingdom. TIio firmest Whigs, 
likeliord (l-iniden,an(l the most strenuous enemies 
of o}»]>resrtion, like Wilberforce, united with the 
supporters of the Crown am I the entire moneyed 
interi.'si of the country, denouncing it in the 
strongest t(‘rms. The measure, however, was 
(XiiTie«l through all its stages in the. House of 
Commoiis by hirge majorities; and only en- 
countered a formidable resistance when it reached 
the Cords, w'liere all the, jKUsonal influence of the 
King was exerted to procure its deftnt. This 
object being attaint'd, llu* King follow'etl up liis 
advantage l)y dismissing Fox and Lord North 
when they would not resign, and by ap[ioiniing 
Pitt Prime Minister, witli the offices of First Lord 
of the Treasury ami Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
This w'as in the miiltlbi of December 1783. 

Pitt now' cairn; in as Prime TMinister at the ago 
of tw<'nty-b)iir. nmle.r eireumslanet's w'holly with- 
out ])roee< lent ill tli(i history of British politics. 
Against him was arrayed overwhelming 
majority in the House, Jed on by tin; most 
eleHjiUMit men of the lime, intlanu;d by a sense 
of injury and disap[u»inl«Ml ambition. So hope- 
less <jid bis prospect nppciir, that a motion for a 
in;w writ to till his place for the horougli of 
Apj)leby W'as receivi;d with a general sJiout of 
laughter. 

A Tu\tn(I Situation. 

In the contest w'liich followed, and which 
turned the eyes of The w'hole Empire on the; 
lloii>e of Commons, for nearly thrci; months the 
young i\tini;. Lei's situation was not only trying 
beyond m<;asure, in aj)oliti(;al point of view, but, 
as IVraxall observ(;s, “ apjieared at tiim.'S to he 
not wiiolly (;xempt from personal danger.” For 
he might be sai<l, without c.xaggeralion, to hold 
suspeuded ov<;r Ids head tin; s(;verest marks of 
the Oispleasure of tin; olTend(;d House. Hid re- 
moval from tile King’s pres. 'lice and councils as 
an enemy of his country — his inipeaehmeiit or 
his commitrn(;rit to the Tower— any or all of 
the.se ]irop<witions udglil have been carrictl in 
moments of etferve.seeuee, wb .'ii the passions of 
a popular assembly, iullamed by .such a con- 
ductor as Fox, .seemed to be ripe for any actsoi 
violeiiee. 
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Under those circumstances, Pitt displayed a 
presence of mind, a skill and boldness in repelliii" 
attaek, and a dexterity in turning' the weapons of 
his adversaries against themselves, wlii(;h we 
cannot even now eon template as remote specta- 
tors of the scene without wonder and admiration. 
Pox’s first step was to demand, rather tlian re- 
quest, of the King that Parliament should not 
be dUsolved^ intimating in his spet^ch on the 
subject, that it w'ould not be safe to adopt such 
a measure, “merely to suit the coiivenionco of 
an ambitious young man.” Pitt, who had wisely 
dclcnnined to fight the battle for a new pailia- 
ment in and through the present House, rei>licd 
by a friend — for he had not yet b(yen ro-elcetod 
as a mfinbcT— tliat he had no designs of the 
sort ; and that if any idea of proroguing or dis- 
solving Parliam('nt should be entertained any- 
wh'rr.j Mr. Pitt would instantly resign.” To 
make liimsclf si ill more sure. Fox next moved a 
rnsolulion, declaring “the pa^micnt of any i)nl)lic 
money for services, voted in llu; present session, 
after Parliament should bo prorogued or dissolved 
— if such event should take place before an Act 
shouUl be i)asse(l appropriating the supplies for 
such s(!rvi<!(;.s, to be a high (Time and misde- 
meanour.” To ibis Pitt mad(5 no objeetions, and 
tlio motion was carried by gmu'i’al consent. 

Tluise things com])iji(id brongiit. lMtf.at)parcntly 
to the feet of Fox. The majority were not to be 
broken down by a hew oh'clioii; and if thei’- 
stopped the supplies, he had no longer the re- 
source of jmmigning ParliMuient, and using the 
money on liand ;is absolulely /nvv'.y.sv//'y for con- 
tinuing the Ooverjiment ; he must ri'sign, or bring 
the country at onet; into a state of anareby. S<.> 
(certain diet Fox considiu’ Xha result, lliat lie said 
on the floor of the Houses, “To talk of the per- 
manence of such an Administration would bo 
only laughing at and insulting them;'’ and at the 
dose of tlie same speech he spoke of “ the youth 
of the Chiincellor of the Exchequer, and the 
weakness incident to his early period of life, as 
the only possible cxciuse for his tmneril.y.” 

The Mutiny Pill had been already dclayeil by 
Fox for a month ; and the same decisive step was 
soon after taken with tlic supplies. Pitt was 
then distinctly warned of tlic iuevitabh^ conse- 
quences of his persisting in a refusal to resign ; 
^diilc he w^as insulted for many w'ct^'ks by one 
resolution after another, passed by large majori- 
reflecting in the severest terms on the means 
^^y which he had gained power, and declaring 
mat Ins Ministry did not possos the confidence 
of the .House or the country. 

^ to the first point, he repelled with indig- 


nation the charge of having oomc into office by 
imiirccfc or unworthy means. “I declare,” said 
he, “that I ('.amc up no hacltstaln. When my 
Sovereign was pleased to send for me, in order to 
know whethcrl wouldacceptof employment, I was 
C(jmp{dlc(l to go to t-ho ro}^! closet ; hut I know 
of no srarct inftuciicv. ! IMy own integrity forms 
my protection against such a concealed agent ; 
and whenever 1 discover it, the House may rest 
assured T will not remain one hour in the Cabinet! 
I will neither have the meanness to act upon 
advice given by others, nor the hyponnsy to pre- 
tend, when the measures of an Administration in 
wdii(;h 1 occupy a place are censured, that they 
wore not of my advising. If any former Ministers 
arc hurt by these charges, to them he the sting! 
Little did I conceive that I should ever be 
accuscul within these walls as the abettor or the 
lool of secret influence I The nature and the 
singularity of the imputation only render it the 
more c.ontem])tibl('. This is the sole reply that 
1 shall ever design to make. The probity and 
recditmlo of my private as well as of my public 
priiieiiiles, wMll ever constitufc my sources of 
a<‘tion. I never will be responsible for measures 
not my own, nor condescend to become the in- 
stmmemt of any sc(Tct advisers whatever. With 
respc'ctto the ({iiestions put to me on the subject 
of a dissolution^ of Parliament, it does not be- 
corm* me to ('omment on I he o.\pressions com- 
posing the gracious answer of the Sovereign, 
deliven'd by him from the Throne. Neither will 
I compromise the royal prcTogat i vo, nor bargain 
it awaj' in tJie House of (’oinmons I ” 

Tlic King, w’hosn r('>id(.ncc Avas then at Wind- 
sor, wailed vritli dorp emotitui for a daily account 
of the conflitu going on in the House ; and such 
was his anxiety iluring part of the time, that 
hourly c./7//v%nv’.s’ wore sent him, with a report of 
the debates. It was indeed more his battle than 
that of the !MiinsH*y. His correspondence shows 
that be was resolved to stake everything on the 
firmness of Pitt. His honour as a sovereign 
forbade his n'ceiving back Lord North and Fox, 
after the means they were using to force thom- 
st'lvos into powiT ; and if Pilt sank in the 
eon11i(d, it was the King’s determination to sink 
with him. After a night of the greatest disaster, 
wlum the Ministry had been live times beaten, — 
twice on (piL"'! ions directly involving their con- 
tinuance in (»triee,— His Majesty wrote to Pitt in 
the following terms : — 

\s to myself, ^ am perft'ctly composed, as I 
have the selC-s;iiisfaeiion of feeling that I liave 
done niy duty. Though I think Mr. Pitt’s day 
will be fully taken up in considering with th« 
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other Ministers what measiires arc best to be to dissolye Parliament, after sending theiz agents 
adopted in the present crisis, yet, that no delay about the country to bribe men.” 
may arise from my absence, I shall dine in town, Pitt now rose, not to answer the questions put 
and consequently be ready to see him in the to him, but with a call to order. As Conway was 

evening, if he should think that would be of advanced in years, Pitt treated him with respect, 

utility. At all events, I am ready to take any but demanded that he should ** specify the in. 

step that may be proposed to oppose this faction, stances of corruption ” charged, and told him 

and to struggle to the last period of my life, that “ what he could not prove he ought never to 

But I can never submit to throw myself into its assert.” “ No man,” said he in his loftiest tones, 

power. If they at the end succeed, my lin/i is a “ shall draw me aside from the purpose which, on 

clear one^ and to which I have fortitude enough to mature deliberation, I have formed. Individual 

memb(',rs have no right to call upon me for replies 
These words, pointing directly to a withdrawal to questituis involving in them great public con- 

from England, with the case of James II. in full siderations. Nor is it incumbent on me to 

view, if not to consequences even more fatal, answer inteiTOgatorics ]}iit in the harsh language 

must have wrought powerfully on Pitt. It was which has been used.” Turning again to Conway, 

not merely his love of office or scorn of being whoso age ought to have taught him more 

.beaten that nerved him with such energy for the moderation, he reproved his intemperance of 

conflict ; it was sympathy and respect for his language', in a way which called forth a burst of 

iovereign. And the hopes of averting those applause from the House, by quoting the noble 

terrible civil commotions which seemed inevitable reply of Sciino to Kabius : “Youth as I ara, I 

with Pox at the head of the Conunons, drove will conquer the aged, if in nothing else, at least 

the King, supported by the nobility, into the in modosly and coiiiniaiid over my tongue,” 

desperate measure contemplated. 

Tjie Tables Turned. 

A Scene in the House, Some of Fox’s friends now became anxious for 

Asthc contest went on, Pitt having been beaten a compromise. Among them was a Mr. Powys, 

on an East India Bill which he inlroduec'd, t\)x who liad been so scandalized by the Coalition 

moved the same night for leave to bring in and the Ilast India lUll, that he joined Pitt in 

another of his own, whicli ho ‘declared to 1)0 the opposing them, but went back to Fox the moment 

same as his former one in all its essential prin- he was dismissed and Pitt5*was put in his place, 

ciples. He then turned to Pitt, and d^miandcd Ho now urged a eoaiilion between them as tlic 

to know whether the King would dissolve l urlia- only po-siblc means of giving harmony to tlie 

ment to prevent the passing of sucli a Pill. All country. He proposed to remove the difficulty 

eyes wore turned to the Treasury Pouch ; and as to Lord North, whom Fox could not desert, 

a scene ensued of the most exciting nalurc. by raising him to the Upper House. 

"Mr, Pitt,” 8ay.s the Parliamentary JILtory, A large number of country geiitknten had now 
"sat still ; the members on all sides calling upon l,\;cume so anxious for a coalition, — which Fox 

him in vain to rise. Sir Grey Cooper lln*ii biulLo liiiu''^elP pvoiioscd, — that a meeting, attended by 

out into some very severe rcra.arks, ai.d clos>.<l nearly seventy members of the House, washcH 

with saying, that if the gimtlernan persisted in at St. Alban’s Tavern, under the auspices of 

his silence, the House ought to conic to .a resolu- J’owysand Mr. Grosvenorof Chester. On applying 

tionon the subject. On Mr. Pitt’.s sitting still, the to the Duke of Portland as liead of the Opposition, 

cry was very loud of “ Move, move 1 ” calling on ISir they rocei ved for answer, that the only obstacle 

Grey to bring forward a resolution. Fox then in the way was Mr. Pitt’s being in office. Bo 

made some very cutting observations on the sulky was required to resign a.s preliminary to negotia* 

silence of the gentleman, “ his ti ealirig the tiouse lions. The King, though with great reluctance, 

with eo little decency,” etc., when “tho Hoasc ronsented to receive some of the Opposition “as 

still called most vehemently on Mr. I’Ut to rise.” a respectable part of a Ministry on a broad 

General Conway now came out with great warmth* but insisted on their giving up the idea of having 

and attacked the character and motives of tho administraliori in thidr own hands.” 

Ministers in tho bitterest terms, declaiirig that accordance with these views, Pitt refused to 

“the present Ministry, niiginating in (hirkne.sa resign. 

and secrecy, maintained ll L-a^eiv s by artiiice. It was not without reason that Fox had been 
All their eonduci was dark and intricate; they desirous of a compromise ; the whole country ha 
existed by corruption, and they were now about begun to move for Pitt and the King. Addresssi 
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in favour of the Ministry now poured in from 
every part of the kingdom, London led the way, 
and sent a deputation to Pitt’s residence in 
Berkeley Square, preceded by the City Marshal 
and Slicriils, to present him with the freedom of 
the city in a gold box of one hundred guineas in 
value, as a mark of gratitude for and approbation 
of his zeal and assiduity in supporting the legal 
prerogatives of the Crown, and the constitutional 
rights of the people. 

Fox’s majority now began to dimi nisli, until, on 
the 27th of February, it was reduced to seven. 
On the 8th of March he made his last great 
effort in a “ Representation to the King,” drawn 
up in powerful language, containing reasons for 
the removal of the Ministers. So great was the 
anxiety to bo present at tliis debate, that tlie 
gallery was filled to overflowing more than six 
hours before the House assembled. The debate 
was opened by Fox’s moving that this Repre- 
Bcntatmn be entered on the records of Ihc House; 
it continued till midnight ; and when the vote 
was taken, he had only one as a majority. Tre- 
mojidous cheers now broke fortli from the Trea- 
sury Benches : the Coalitit)n was defeated ; the 
Mutiny Bill was passed. Parliament was soon 
after dissolved; and the natioji was called upon 
to decide at the hustings between Fox and Pitt. 

The peoi)lo ratiliod at the polls what they had 
declared in their addresses to the King and the 
Ministry. Never Iv’as tlioro so complete a revo- 
lution iji any House of Common'^’. Alore Ihaii a 
hundred and sixty of Fox’s friends lost their 
scats, 

A Long Lease of 1’oweb, 

From*t.his period for seventeen yt'ars, and, after 
a short interval, during tliive years more, Pitt 
swayed the dv;stinies of .Kjiglaiid, under circuui- 
Btances for the most part more perilous and 
appalling than have fallen to the lot of any 
British statesman in modern times. ’ As to his 
leading measures, men differ now almost as mu«-ii 
as during the heat of the contest, in the judg- 
ment they pronounce between him and his great 
opponent. But there is more candour in esti- 
mating the motives and intentions of both. Very 
few at the prtjscnt day would call in quesh'ori 
the honour, the integrity, or the sineere patriotism 
of William Pitt, All, too, hav e come to feel, that 
m deciding on the conduct of public men during 
the French Revolution, the question is not so 
much, ‘‘Who was in the right?” as “Wlio was 
least in the wrong V' At a ixjriod of great 
excitement, it is ’ undeniably difficult even for 
we greatest minds to maintain their equilibrium. 


Projected Parliamentary Befobm. 

The first measure of Pitt was a Bill for the 
better government of India, Early in 1786 he ^ 
brought forwaixl a plan of reform in Parliament. 
On this subject he had, from early life, entered 
with great warmth into the feelings of his father, 
and had twice before, in 1782 and 1783, moved 
similar resolutions, supported by able speeches, 
though without success. He now took it up as 
Minister. His plan was to disfranchise thirty- 
six decayed boroughs, — making due compensa- 
tion to their owners, — and transfer the represen- 
tation, consisting of nearly a hundred members, to 
the counties and unrepresented towns. He tdso 
proposed to extend the right of voting in popu<! 
lous places to the inhabitants in general. Fox 
strenuously resisted the proposed compensation ; 
and the friends of reform being thus divided, Pitt 
was beaten by a majority of 248 to 174, 

As he never brought up the subject again, he 
has been accused by some of insincerity ; but wo 
learn his true feelings from a record in the diary 
of Wilberforce : “At Pitt’s all day. It (reform) 
goes oil well ; sat up late chatting with Pitt, who 
has good hopes of the country — ^noble and patriotic 
luiart ! To town (next day) — House — Parliament- 
ary Reform — terribly disappointed and beat.” 
It is not surprising that, after being defeated 
three times, he* should be in no Imste to revive 
the subject again, especially as the King was 
strongly opposed to the measurti; nor does it 
show any want of sincerity in his early efforts, 
that ho. art or wards clianged his views as to the 
expediency of agitating the question. Even 
liOrd Brougham, with all his disposition to 
consuro I’iti, says, “The alarms raised by the 
French lioNululioii, and its cognate excitement 
among ourselves, justified a reconsideration of 
the opinions originally entertained on our par- 
liamentary systoiii, and might induce an honest 
alteration of tiiem.” 

A Scheme for Paying off The National 
Debt ; Other Measures, 

In 1786, Pitt brought forward his celebrated 
plan forj^aying the National Debt of £239,000,000, 
by means of a Sinking Fund. The suggestion 
came from a Dr, Price, who offered three schemes 
to the Miuistry ; and it has been often said that 
Pitt “chose the worst.” True it is, that on the 
other two the debt would have been paid sooner, 
b” : they were more complicated, and required an 
annual outlay to begin with, which Pitt clearly 
I saw thi. country could never endure* He there- 
I lore chose the plan which, though less expedi- 
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tious, was the only one he deemed practicable. 

It was founded on the fact tliat he had a mrplm 
revenue of £900,000 a year. To this £100,000 
might be added froTu taxes without burdening 
the country ; and “ this sum of £1,000,000 a year, 
improved at compound interest by being regularly 
invested in public stocks, would, in twenty-eight 
years, amount to four millions a year, at the 
supposed interest of five per cent., a sum which 
would pay off one hundred millions of three per 
cents.” 

The scheme was professedly founded on the 
continuance of peace. While this remained, tlic 
surplus could be relied on without adding any 
new debt ; and as the nations oC the continent 
seemed tired of war after the exliausting con- 
flict from which they had just escaped, Pitt not 
unnaturally hoped that England might enjoy so 
long a season of repose as to place her Sinking 
Fund on high and safe ground before the oceur- 
rence of another war. 

Unfortunately, within seven years there com- 
menced the most terrible coiitlict in which this 
country ever engaged. The surplus failed ; and 
though the form of a Sinking Fund was kcj)t up, 
it became fron this time a mere bubbh', i)aying 
a debt with one hand, while borrowing with the 
other. This was not the Sinking Fund dcviso<l 
by Pitt and Dr. Price. If the peace of Kuro]ie had 
been as landing t hen as since the*fall of Napoleon, 
and the original plan had been carric(l out faith- 
fully, the fund would probably have by this time 
extinguished a great part, if not the whole, of 
the debt. 

Pitt’s Commercial Treaty with France in 1787 
was the first step on the part of England to- 
wards enlightened principles of national inter- 
course. His armament against France the same 
year, in behalf of Holland, was applauded by all ; 
that against Spain in 1790 was ultimately ap- 
proved by Fox ; that against Kussia in 1791 was 
promptly and wisely given up when the voice of 
the nation declared against it. 

We shall pass lightly over the ground bikeu 
up by Pitt on the exciting question of tlie 
Regency; the measures he then pr(i[>osed now 
form an acknowJedg(*d part of the constitutional 
law on the subject. 

The Abolition of the Sl \vb Trade ; A 
New Constitution for Canada. 

Of the immediate abolition of tint Slave Trade 
Pitt was a warm advocate ; and in 1792, he made 
the most elo(iiient speech on the subject ever 
delivered in the House of Common;. liord 
Bxougham speaks of him in the harshest terms for 
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not making this a Ministerial question, and com- 
pelling his adherents to unite with him at once 
in a vote for suppressing the traffic. It may be 
doubted, however, whether a great moral question 
ought ever to be carried by mere force. Years of 
inquiry and argument arc often necessary to 
make the removal, even of enormous abuses, 
cithciT permanent or useful. The King and his 
family remained to the last strenuous opponents 
of the abolition of the Slave Trade. Most of the 
nobility for a long time had the same feelings ; 
and nearly all the mercantile interest of the 
kingdom resisted it for many years. Some of the 
ablest of Pitt’s colleagues were vehemently op- 
posed to what they regarded as a rash and im- 
practicable scheme, while they professed a sincere 
regard for a gradual abolition of the traffic. It 
certainly does honour to Pitt, that under these 
circumstances, he nevei* wavered or shrunk back, 
lie gave Wilberforcc all the inlluencc of his 
personal and official character ; he spoke and 
voted for immediate a})olil.ioii. If ho had gone 
farther, and attempted what Lord Rroiigham 
condemns him so bitterly for not doing, he w^ould 
probably have put an end at once to his Ministry, 
without the slightest advaulagc, and perhaps 
with serious detriment, to the cause he had 
espoused. 

In 1791, it became the duty of Titt to frame a 
new Constitution for Canada. He did it upon 
wise and liberal principles.* Ho for over took 
away the question wliich led to the American 
war, that of taxing the Colonics for the sake of 
revenue. The Ib ilish ParJiaiiKuit now expressly 
relinquished the right oClevyiug any taxes, except 
for the ri'gulation of tiadc (to which, indeed, the 
Americans w^ere always ready to subihit); and 
in ord(;r to guard this point more fully, Pitt 
provided that 'he proceeds even of thcs(i taxes 
should go to the Provincial Assemblies, and not 
to the Covornment at homo. It was much for 
George HI. to make these concessions. 

Financial Measures. 

Tlic fiiiiiiicial measures of Pitt during this 
period were higlily successful. He took the 
gove.rnraent at the end of Lord North’s wars, 
with an unfunded debt of thirty millions sterling, 
and a national income wholly unequal to the 
rx])erisc oven of a moderate peace establishment, 
'ill- re were large claims to be provided for in 
fav(jiir of the American Loyalists; there was a 
system of enormous fraud in the collection of 
the public riivcniK'-s to be sciarched out; there 
were pe.rmanerit arrangements to be made for 
commerehil intercourse with America and some 
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of the countries of Europe ; ami the vast con- 
cerns of ludia were to be reduced to order and 
])laced on a new foundation. In carryinjr out 
his plans, ho had to figlit his way at every step 
against the acutest and most eloquent men in 
the country ; and he did it under the disadvan- 
tage of having no common ground of argument 
on which to meet them, since they wert* igno- 
rant of the principles of Adam Smith, while the 
popular maxims and prejudices of the day were 
all on their side. 

Within five years the debt was funded, and 
reduced five millions, notwithstanding tlui ex- 
pense of two armaments, and other outlays to the 
aiiiount of six millions. An <mtire and most 
iHUudicial change was made in the mainun* of 
(rollccting the customs and auditing the public 
accounts, requiring more than i-hreo tlumsfind 
distinct resolutions in Parliament to carry tlie 
plan into cfTect. Under tins system, the public 
revenue went on inereasing, until, early in 17‘.)2, 
he “felt justified in proposing a repeal the 
most hurdc.nsome imposts, and an addition of 
t J:U)(),000 to the annual niillioii already appro- 
priated as a Sinking Kund.” In resfiect, then, to 
the first eight years of Pitt’s administration, it 
was not, perliaps, too much for (Jiblion to s.ay, 
that “ in all his rest'arehi-s in ancient and modern 
history, he had nowhere mot with a ])arallel— 
with one who at so i'arly a period of life liad so 
important a trust reposed in him, which ho had 
discharged with so much credit to himself, and 
udvanliige to Llie kiiigtloin.” 

Pitt and tick Fui^xcii Ue volution. 

We now come to the coursi', adopted by Pitt 
resp(*etiug th<' lievolution in France, and the war 
in that country. This, as Lord Proiigham re- 
marks, “is the 7nfi}ti charge against him.*' It is 
olivious tliat. whatever may have beiui liis errors 
on this sul)jt.'(;l. he had every p<.)ssibl(! motive to 
desire the continuance of ]>eace. On this de- 
pended all his plans of finance, and cspeeiallj 
Ihe success of his Sinking Finul, to whicli lie 
looked .as the proiulest memorial of his great ness 
as a statesman. That he did anlcntly dcisire it 
no one doubts ; .and so s.anguine were his expec- 
tations, that he remarked in the TTou.se of (.’om- 
nions, about the middle of 1792, “England had 
never a fairer prospect of a long contimnancc! of 
peace. I Uiiuk we may confidently reckon upon 
peace for tcfi years." Ihirkc had previously 
expressed similar views. England had no longer 
anything to four from lier hereditary rival. 
“France,” said he, “ in a political light, is U* be 


considered eaajmnyed out of the system of 
Europe.” 

At this moment,’ July 25th, 1792, Austria 
and Prussia invaded France, for the avowed 
purpose of restoring Louis XVT. to all his rights 
as an absolute monarch. It is unnecessary to 
say that this step kindled the fire whicli soon 
after wraiipcd the whole of Europe in a blaze. 
It is now known that this country had no 
knowledge of or concern in this invasion. On 
the contraiy, Pitt deeJiiied all communication 
with Austria on the sulqect, arul decl.arcd to 
Prus.sia his un.altcirablo resolution to maintain 
neutrality, and avoid all interference in the 
internal concerns of France. It is also known 
th;it some months after he (uidcavoured to put a 
stop to the conti'st by “ negotiating,” in the 
woitlsof WillKTforcc, “with the principal Euro- 
pi an Power.=?, for the purpose of obtaining a joint 
representation to France, assuring her that if she 
would formally engage to keep within her own 
limits, find not moK^st her neighbours, she would 
be sufiVred to settle her own internal government 
.and constitution without interference.” This 
negotiation was broken off in the midst by the 
execution of Louis XVI. ; and Pitt thus failed in 
his efforts to arrest the war on the Continent. 

When tlio French drove out the Austrians and 
Prussians, they seized in turn on the Austrian 
Netherlanils e.arly in November 1792. Hero 
arose the first ])uintof colli.sion betweim England 
and Fnince. 1 lie Kt‘piiblican rulers forcotl the 
pas.s.ageof the river Scheldt from the Netherhands 
down to the sea. Thi'^ river had been closed, 
under the provisions of the Treaty of Westphalia, 
for a ceiitiuy and a half, out of regard to the 
rights of Holland, through which it fiows; and 
England uas lioimd by treaty to defend these 
rigiits. A socon I of collision w,as the French 
Decree of Fraii rnity, passed on the lOtli of No- 
vember, 1 792, by the National Asseiiibl}'’, declar- 
ing that the French ** would grant fraternity 
and assisUmei^ all those people who wish to 
procure liberty, and charged the executive to 
send orders to llieiv generals k) give assistance 
to such people as li.avo suffered, or arc now 
suffering, in the eau.se of liberty.” 

Tliis was cou.*'iilored as a declaration of war 
against all the inoiiarehios of Europe, and a 
dirc(‘t call on their subjects to rise in rebellion. 
It was brought homo to England by the fact 
lliat dch'gates from Societies in London and 
elsewhere, consisting of many thous.auds, were 
reel ived at the bar »*f the French National Con- 
vention nine days after the publication of this 
tlccrce, where they declared their intention to 
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** adopt the French form of government, and had been suspended during tho imprisonment of • 

establish a Natk)rial Convention in England,” Louis, was now dismissed and sent out of the 

The President of the Convention replied in very kingdom ; and seven days after France declared 

significant terms : “ Iloyalty in Europe is either war against England. 

destroyed or on the })oint of perishing ; and the Such is an exact representation of the facts. 
Declaration of Riglits, placed by the siilo of It is certainly to be regretted that Pitt did not 

thrones, is a devouring fire wdiieli will consume follow tho course recommended by Fox, and thus 

them.” There is no doubt that the French at take from France all pretence of putting liim in 

this time expected a revolution in England. the wrong. But in passing sentence on his 

These aggressions and insults would have conduct, we arc not to be influenced. by our 

justified our Government in demanding ample knowloclge of the result. He acted under the 

reparation. But there was a difiiculty with rc'gard prevailing delusion, that the war, if it ever took 

to the mode of negotiating. VVhc7i Louis XVI. phicc, would neither be severe nor calamitous, 

was made a prisoner of the Convention by the “ It must certainly be ended,” he said to a friend, 

cventsof the JOthof August, 1792, In’s government “in one or two campaigns.” He acted as most men 

ceased, and I'itt recalled the English Ambassador act who feel strong in dealing with those whom 

from Paris, and suspended the functions of the they consider as weak. He acted also under tho 

French Ambassador in London. How then were belief— which subsequent events proved correct 

the two countries to communicato ? This soon — that the French were insincere in their dis- 

afterwards became a practical (luostion. England avowals, that they only wisiicd to gain time, 

began to arm, which she might reasonably do. The French Minister of War is now understood 

under existing circumstances. The French Go- to liave saiil at this juncture, “ We have three 

vernment instructed their s\ispcndcd ambassador, hundred thousand men in arms, and we must 

a M, Chauvelin, who remained in Londoii, ti:) make them manrh as far as their legs will carry# 

demand whether this armament was directed them, or they will return and cut our throats.” 

against France, tendering at the same time an From the moment of their triumph in the 
explanation of tho Decree of Fraternity, as not Austrian Netherlamls, the policy of tho French 

aimed at England, and proposing to negotiate in Gover^menb was war. On the other hand, 

relation to tho fcJcheldt. What was I*itt now to George HI. and the gresat body of the people of 

do? No one would expect him instantly to the country were equally bent on fighting. “If 

recognise the National Convention as do jure a stop is not put to Fruich principles,” said ho, 

the Government of France. “ tlierc will, not bo a king left in Europe in a 

Fox proposed to treat with them as the few years.” Tho only plan then thought of was 

Government da facto ; but tliis is a distinction to shut out these principles by war, and to put 

which has sprung up chiefly since tlie French down tho authors of them as enemies of the 

Revolution ; and it is easy to see liow strong a hiunaii race. “ Had Pitt refused to go to war,” 

repugnance George III., and most of Unj English, says one writer, who was by no means unfriendly 

must have felt to any recognition of the new to his measures, “he would have been driven 

Government, while they held their king a from power by tho united voice of King and 

prisoner, and w'ere calling on the subjects of people ; and his successor, whether Whig or 

every other monarch in Europe to join with Tory, would have been compelled to pursue the 

them in rebellion. Pitttookamiddlecour.se. He course of policy which was only reluctantly 

did not refuse to communicate w'ith the French followed by that c(;lob rated statesman. The war, 

rulers, but he declined to receive the paper of therefore, was not Pitt’s war ; it was equally the 

M. Chauvelin as “an official communication.” war of the English and the French nations. 

He did, however, reply, “under a form neither 

regular nor official,” telling him, “ tf Fiance is ReioJT of Terrob. 

really desirous of maintaining peace and fiicnd- As to French princiijles, which were an object 
ship with England, she must show herself dio- of so much terror to tho King, they had, no 

posed to renounce her views of aggression and doubt, to some extent gained a foothold among 

^aggrandisement, and confine herself within her tlie middle and lower classes. Paine’s “ Rights 

territories, without insulting other Govern- of Man,” and other publications of a still more 
without disturbing tlieir tranquillity ; radical character, were widely circulated ; and it 

their rights.” has since been stated on high authority, that 

Waa behu ^ nionth the King ol France “the soldiers were everywhere tampered with.** 

^aded. M. Chauvelin, whose functions “You have a great estate,” said one of thefiO 
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radical reformersio General Lambton ; “ we shall 
soon divide it amongst us.” “ You will presently 
spend it in liquor,” replied the General; “and 
what will you do then ? ” “ Why, then we will 
divide it again.” 

Between 1793 and 1796, very stringent measures 
were adopted for putting down this spirit. Acts 
of Parliament were passed, suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act, imposing severe restrictions on the 
^ Jliolding of political meetings, and giving a wider 
interpretation to the crime of treason. They 
were designed as temporary measures, and 
were limited to three years. Still they brought 
great reproach on Pitt ; though it now appears 
that they did not originate with him, but with 
the followers of Burke, wlio liad been recently 
brought into the Ministry. Lord Can\pbcll, 
speaking of this period, says : “ Now began that 
system of policy for the repression of French 
principles which has caused th(‘ period in which 
it prevailed to be designated as ‘ The Bcigii of 
Terror.’ I tliink the system was unwise, and 
that Ijord Loughborough is chiefly answerable 
fv|»r it.” 

During this period also occurred those State 
trials, arising out of some wild attempts at Par- 
liamentary Refonn, in which Krskine was so 
much distinguished. Some reproach has fallen 
upon Pitt for allowing them to go on. It ap- 
pears, however, from the slatement of Lord 
Camphfdl, that “ Lord Lough lx y/dj.^was the 
principal adviser of them. Ho ^jj^.dered 

himself to the wildest apprchensio.'jj oi. Burke ; 
he feared that any encouragement to Parlia- 
mentary reform was tantamount to rebellion ; 
and he believed that general bloodshed would be 
saved by the sacrifice of a few individuals . . . 
When the plan was first proposed of aiTCsting 
the members of the Corivs[)<uiding Society, and 
proceeding capitally against them, it is said that 
^ Pitt, who had stivliod the law, cxjirosscd some 
Rujlisapprobation of the notuni of ‘constructive 
a preason,’ hut he did not like to roly upon tlic 
objcctioii that the Duke of Biehmond and him- 
self had supi>orlod similar doctrines, and, no 
doubt, in his hciirt lie believed that, under the 
pretence of Parliamentary reform, doei^r designs 
were now carried on. The A t tomey and Solicitor 
Genei-al, being consulted by the Chancellor, gave 
an opinion that the imputed couspiracy to 
change the form of government was a compass- 
ing of the King’s death within the moaning of 
the statute of Edward HI. ; and the King him- 
self, upon this opinion, was eager for the pro- 
l^opii'utions. So in an evil hour an order was made 
they should be instituted, and warrants wore 


signed for the arrest of the supposed traitors.** 
“Happily, English juries,” adds Lord Campbell, 
“and the returning sober sense of the English 
people, at last saved public liberty from the great 
peril to which it was then cx^iosed. ... To 
the credit of George III., when the whole subject 
w.as understood by him, he rejoiced in the 
acquittals, and, lajdng all the blame on the 
Chancellor, he said, ‘ You have got us into the 
wrong box, my Lord, you have got us into the 
wrong box. Constructive treason won’t do, my 
Lord, constructive treason won’t do.’ ” 

NEOOTIATIONa WITH FRANCE ; AT WAB 
Sin OLE-HANDED. 

Pitt saw within three years from the com- 
mencement of the war how idle it was to think 
of refusing to recognize the French Republic as 
forming part of the political system of Europe. 
She had extorted that recognition from all 
around her at the point of the bayonet, and had 
nearly doubled her territory and dependencies at 
the expense of her neighhourp. 

He theKiforc brought down a message from the 
King, acknow’ledging her government as csta- 
bliyhed under the Directory in October 1796 ; and 
in October 1796 sent a plenipotentiary to Paris 
with jiroposals of peace. His terms were liberal. 
He oiF»*r(Hl to restore the conquests he had made 
from France, being all hcrrich colonics in the East 
and West Indies, receiving nothing in return, and 
only asking for Austria, as the ally of England, 
a similar restoration of the territory which had 
been wrested from her by the French. This the 
Directory refused ; anil, after a short negotiation, 
ordered the English ambassador to quit Paris in 
twenty-four hours. 

The next year, 1707, was one of the darkest 
seasons this country had known for centuries. 
In April, Austria was compelled to sue for peace, 
leaving the English to carry on the contest 
single-handed; and at the moment when this 
inic'ligeiicc arrived, a mutiny had broken out in 
the fleets, both at the Nore and Spithead, more 
extensive and threatening than had ever ojFeurrcd 
in the English navy ; while Ireland was on the 
brink of rebel limi, and actually had d nuties in 
Franco soliciting the aid of her troops: Never 
were funds so low, even in the worst periods of 
the Anierionn war. 

These events were ushered in by the greatest 
calaniity that can befall a commercial people, 
a dmiii of specie arising from ttio operation of 
the war, whioli endangered the whole banking 
system of the country. Whether Pitt wm to 
blame or not for the causes which produced thia 
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drain, it is certain that his daring resolution dissenting voice, approved of his conduct, and 
saved the country in this alarming crisis. He united in the cmpliaiic declaration, “ We know 

issued an order of the Privy Council on the 2Gth that great exertions .arc wanted ; we arc ready to 

of February, 1797, requij ing the Bank of England make them ; and arc, at all events, determined 

to suspend specie payments, lie might have to stand or fall by the laws, liberties, and religion 

avoided the personal hazard thus incurred by of our country.” The people c.ame forward with 

throwing the responsibility on ParliaiiKuit, which that noble spirit and unanimity which has always 

was then in session. The order, indeed, was distinguished this country in times of great peril, 

gcnei*ally considered .as unconstitutional; but and subscribed (i [teen hundred thousand pounds, 

the case would not admit of delay; a single not as a loan, but as a voluntary gift, for carry- 

night’s debate on such a question might have ing on the w.ar. 

destroyed all credit throughout the kingdom. The Directory Lasted little more than four 
Parliament and tlui country justified the course years, and then yielded to the power of Bonaparte, 

he took, while the kankers in every part of the who became First Consul in December 1799. Ho 

empire united to sustain him. immediately proposed a i>e.ace ; and it was now 

The nmtiny w.as quelled by a judicious union Pitt’s turn to reject the ofTer. Wounded by the 

of firmness and concession : Ireland was held iiisiilbs which he had ri'ceivcd in the two pro- 

down foranotlior year ; and (Ireat P>rikiin,instc.ad ceding negotiations, doulitiiig whether the power 

of being plunged into the gulf of nation.al and of tlie First Consul would be at all more ptumanent 

individual bankruptcy, as predicted by Fox, was than Unit of others who liad gone before him, ami 

placed on a vantage-ground, which enabled her convinced, at all events, that he conld not be 

to sustain the pressure of tlu' war without injury sincere in his olfer, since the genius and interests 

to her financial system. It is not wonderful that of Bona])art(; ](;d only to war, Pitt dccliMt^d to 

the fi’ionds of Pitt were loud in thiur applause of negotiate on the subject. 

“the pilot that weathered the storm.” 

About the middle of 1797, JMtt renewi'd his pro- OuT OF Office and in Again. 

posals of pc.ace. He sent liOrd Malmesbury to In 1S(K). Pitt aecomplishcd his favourite ])Lan 
Lisle, olfering, as in the former case, to restore of a legi-Iativeunionof Ireland withGrcalBritain. 

all his conquests, and, as Austria was now out of But he was unable to efiect it without a distinct 

the way demanding iiolliing in return. Tlierc intimation to the Uoman(\atholicsthattlicyshould 

were at this juncture two ]>arties in the Din’ctnry, ‘ receive .as a re"- d for irlu'ir .aequiescenee the boon 

one for [leacc and tlie otlier for war; and llio of ema^* wlii(‘h they h.ad been so long 

negotiation changed its asiieet from time to lime seeking;"'^^^ this without consulting the 

during the two months of its contiiiuanec, as the King, ami knowing his seriqiles on the subject., 

one, or the other gained tlic mastery. It is .a but still with a liriri belief that His MajtJsty, in 

curious circumstance, that a similar division attaining so gre.it. an objee,t, woiiLl yield those 

existed in Pitt’.s own Cabinet ; .so that among the seriqGiis to the wishes <»E the most eiilightcnexl 

astonishing disclosures made in Lord Mabries- men in tlic kiiigloin. But llie moment he ilis- 

bury’s diary, wc find that it was necessary for his closed his phi i '.o his colleagues, Lord Lough- 

liordship to send two sct.s of despateh“s every borough, says Lord (.\ampbell, “set si-ei’ctly to 

time he coinniunicatcd with his government, one work, and coni]) 0 .‘^i*d a most elaborate and artful 

of a more general nature to be read by Lord paper, showing foitli the (l.angers likely to aiisi' 

Ldu«diboiough and his as.sociate.s, who were bent from Mr. Pitt’s ])lan, in a manner admirably 

on (leLiating the negotiations, and the other for calculated to make an iinpn ssion on the ruyal 

Pitt, I^-d Grenville, and Dundus. mind.” 

The violent part of the Directory at last pro- I’he King was thus fortified .against the pro- 
vailed. beeamc the jiolicy of the Govern- jx)salbeforePitthadtimotoproscnthisre.asoiis; 

ment, ai.Jr Lord Malmcsbur}^ was dismissed. The .an«1, adopting a course he had taken with the 

Freueii wore to 1(5 deluded ^\ith new visions East India Bill of Fox, declared at the levee, 

of conquest. Bonaparte was sent to sulxluc with a view to have his words circiiLatod, “that 

Egypt, and thus ojien a ])athw.ay to India; ho should consider .any person who voted for the 

and the whole of Hindostan, with its hundred measure ])r(>iK)sed by his Minister as personally 

and fifty millions of inhabilants, was to become a indisposed tow.anls him.si‘lf.” 

tributary to tlie Bcpublic. Pitt laid th«j subject Pitt jiislly considei’cd this as a direct exclusion 
before Parliaimuit in .a masterly mu the from the piildic service, and so informed thjn 

loth of No vein her, !797. Parliament, wiliiout a C.abinet, in February 1801, bavirigheld the olliu%^ 
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of Prime Minister between sixteen and seventeen 
years. It was sui)ix)sed at the time that he 
retired with a view to open a more easy way for 
negotiating a peace with France. ]£e certainly 
desired peace, but the circumstances here staled 
were the true cause of his withdraw'ing from the 
Government. 

Mr. Addington, who afterwards became T^ord 
Sidmouth, succeeded him ; and Pitt gave the new 
Minister a coi'dial support. Wilbcrforcc, in his 
diary, says : “ Pitt has really behaved with a 
magiuaiiiinity unparalleled in a politician, ami is 
wishing to form for Addington the best and 
strongest possible adminisi ration.” 1 1 e approved 
of the peace ; and, again, when the rupture took 
place, he gave tJic declaration of war on the ISth 
of May, 1803, liis warmest support. Jlis speech 
on tins occasion — wdiich through an accident in 
the gallery was never rcjjorted — is said by Lord 
brougham to have “ excelh'd all his other per- 
formances in vehement ami si)iiit-stirring de- 
clamation; and this may be the more easily 
believed wlu'n we know that Mr. Fox, in his 
reply, said, ‘'The orators of anti(piity would have 
admired, probably would have envied, it.” The 
last half-hour is described as liaving been one 
imbi’oken toireiit of the most majestic decla- 
matioji. 

Tlic Ministry of Addington was fated to 
have only a short duration. ITis timidity and in- 
ertness wholly unfitk'Al him for ])ursiiing the 
war ; and the. country soon bc'camc eager for a 
change of Ministers. Pitt was then again called 
to the he.'ul of affairs on the iLMli nC May, 1804. 
lie has been reproached by T.ord llrougham for 
accepting oflicc without iiisisliiig upon (\dholie 
emancipat^Nm ; but his former step had thnrwn 
the King into a lit of deraiigenumt for nearly 
ihrtre weeks ; a new agitation of the subject might 
have produced the same result; and as it was 
now clear enough emam'ij»atioii would never 
be caiTied during the reign of (icorge III., Pitt 
suredy was not to oxelude himself from olUco on 
a mere point of etiquette. 

Dkath and J^'uxkual. 

He now formed his last great coalition agaimst 
Ponajiarte ; .but the battle of Austerlilz, oil the 
2iid of December, 1805, was a death-blow to his 
hopes. Worn out with care and anxiety, his 
health had been declining for some months. 

On the 17th of January, 180(1, at a consultation 
uf his physicians, it W'as agreed that though it 
Was not advisable lluu. he should attend to 
business for the next two mouths, yet there w.as 
ope lie would be able to take In's place in fho i 


House of Commons in the course of the winter 
On the 20th, however, lie grew mucJi worse, and it 
wasadmittedthathis situation was precarious ; in 
oth(;r words, those who hafl eiuioiiraged hope in 
the patient now saw that he was in the most 
imminent danger, ami that prol)ably he had not 
many hours to live. 

The bishop Tiiueolii, who never left him 
during his illness, informed him that his end was 
ai>pr(»aching, and reipiested to administer to him 
the crjiisolations of religion. 

ritt asked Sir Walter Farciuhar, who stood 
near his bed, “ How long do you think 1 have to 
live ? ” 

The physician answered tliat he c(juhl not saj’^ ; 
at the same time he expressed a faint hope of his 
recovery. 

A half smile on Pitt's face show'cd that he 
nndei’stood this in its true meaning. In answci 
to the bishop’s lequest tu pray with him, Pitt 
replied, “ 1 fear 1 have, like t(uj many other men, 
neglected prayer too much to have any ground 
for hope that it can be ellieacious on a death-bed; 
but,” making an ctfort to rise as ho spoke, “ I 
throw myself entirely on the mercy of God.” 

The bishop then road the players, and Pitt 
a])pearcd to join in th(;m with a calm and humble 
piety. He, desiiod that the arrangement of his 
papers aiid the scttlcmeiitcf his affairs might be 
left to his brother and the bishop of Lincoln, 
Bpeaking of his nieces, for whom he had alwaj'S 
nuuiirestcd the sincci'ost affection, he said, “ I 
could wish .'i thousand or lificen hiimircd a year 
to be given them, if tlu' public should think my 
long siM’vicos deser\iMg of. it.” 

Pitt died abniii four o'clock, in the morning of 
the 2:bd of January, in the forty-seventh year of 
his age. A public funeral -was decreed in his 
lionour by I’ai liamcni, and he was buried in the 
iiorthc.rn transejit of Westminster Abbey, where 
a nionmnent Avas erected to his memory at the 
expense of I lie. nation. OC llie debts he left l)C- 
hiiul, and of Lord Macaulay's opinion of them 
ex[ues.se<l iu his well-kiiowm T.ife, in the JCncy^ 
clopfnhii Jii'iianuU-a, we shall speak in the next 
jiaragi'Mph. 

A Largk PmvATK Debt. 

Pitt left beliind him debts to the amount of 
A* IO.ODO ; and all j)avties in tlio House of Com- 
mons ri'adily concurred in voting that sum to 
satisfy the tlenuuids of his creditors. “ Some of 
IMtt's admirers,” remarks Lord Macaulay, “ seemed 
tv» consitler the magnitude of his embarrassments 
as a c'rcumstanco higlily lionourable to him ; 
but iiK,n of sense will probably be of a differ^^ 
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opinion. It is far better, no doubt, that a great 
Minister should carry his contempt for money to 
excess than that he should contaminate his hands 
with unlawful gain. But it is neither right nor 
becoming in a man to wlK)m the public has given 
ah income more than sufTioient for his comfort 
'and dignity, to bequeath to that public a great 
debt, the effect of mere negligence and profu- 
sion. As First Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Pitt never had 
less than £6,000 a year, besides an cxeellcnt 
house. In 1792 he was forced by his royal 
master’s friendly importunity to accept for life 
the office of Warden of the Cintpic Ports, with 
near £4,000 more. He had neither wife nor 
child ; he had no needy relations ; ho had no ex- 
pensive tastes ; he had no long election bills. Had 
he given but a quarter of an hour a week to the 
regulation of his household, he would have kept 
his expenditure within bounds. Or if he could 
not spare oven a quarter of an liour a week for 
that purpose, he had numerous friends, excelkuit 
men of business, who would have bccjii proud to 
act as his stewards. One of these friends, the 
chief of a great commercial house in the city, 
made an attempt to put the cstablishuKuit in 
Downing Street to rights, but in vain. lie found 
that the waste of tlic servants’ hall was almost 
fabulou*?. The (juaTitity of butcli^r’s meat charged 
in the bill was nine hundred-weight a week. 
The consumption of poulfry, of fi;-ih, of tea, Avas 
in proportion. The cliaractcr of Pitt Avould 
have stood higher if, Avith the disintcresttj^lncss 
of Pericles and Ue Witt, he had united their 
dignified frugality.” 

WiLBERFOKCE ON P1TT\S CHARACTER J 

Personal Appearance. 

Wilberforce, avIio knew him more intimately 
than any other man, has given this t»;stiuu'iiy as 
to Pitt's character: — “Mr. Pitt had his foibles, 
and,of course, tliey were not di niinisheil by so long 
a continuance in office ; but f<u’ a clear and com- 
prehensive view of the most com])iicatcd subject 
in all its relations; for that fairness oi mind 
which disposes a man to follow (3iit and, when 
overtaken, to recognise the truth ; for magna- 
nimity which made him r ;:idy to chang(j his 
measures when he thought the good of the 
country requinjd it, tliough he knew lie would 
be charged with inconsistency on aeco- iib of the 
change ; for willingness to give a fair hea.ririg to 
all that could be urged against h's c.vn opinions, 
.and to listen to the suggestion mfik Avhos:i 
iindersiandings be knew to be infciior to his 
6wn ; for personal purity, disinterestedness, in- 
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tegrity, and love of country, I have never known 
his equal. His strictness in regard to truth was 
astonishing, considering the situation he so long 
filled.” 

In person, Pitt was tall and slender; his 
features Avoro rather harsh, but lighted up with 
iiitclligcnco by the flashes of his eye ; his 
gestures Avere animated but devoid of grace ; his 
articulation was remarkably full and clear, filling 
the largest room Avith the body of sound. His 
manner of entering the House was strikingly 
indicative of his absorption in the business before 
him. “From the instant he passed the doorway,” 
says Wraxall, “he advanced up the floor with a 
quick and firm step, liis head erect and thrown 
back, looking neither to the right nor to the left, 
nor favouring with a nod or a glance any of the 
individuals seated on either side, among Avhom 
many who ix>ssessod £5,000 a year would have 
been gratified even by so slight a mark of atten- 
tion.” Tho.<e who knew him best as a speaker 
cxj)atiafcnd with delight on “the perfection of 
his arrangement, tlui comprehensiveness of his 
reasonings, the power of his sarcvism, the mag- 
nificence of his declamation, the majestic tone 
of his voice, the Jegislalivc authority of his 
manno?*, and his felicitous observance of the 
temper of liis audience.” 

Caniiing has given the folloAving sketch of 
Pitt:— 

“The character of this fllustiious statesman 
early passed its ordeal. Scarcely had lui attained 
the age at Avhicli reflection conimonee , Avhcii 
Fiiropc Avith ixstoiiishment beheld him filling (lie 
firht place in the couiieils of his country, and 
managing the vast mass of its concerns with all 
the vigour and steadiness of the inosl nuitimd 
wisdom. Dignify, strength, discretion ••• 
Avere among the masterly qualities of hh f 
at its fust dawn. He had been nurtu. 
.statesman, and his knoAvh-dge was of that ki 
which always lay ready fur ]»ractical applicatn- 
Not dealin.g in the subtleties of abstract politic.' 
but moving in the slow, steady procession of 
reason, his coiice.tdions were reflective, and his 
views correct. Habitually attentive to the con- 
cerns of govtuaiment, he spared no pains to 
aetjuaint himself Avith whatever was connected, 
liuwever minutely, Avith its prosperity. lie Avas 
devole<l to the State. Its interests engrossed all 
his study and engaged all his care. It was the 
clement alone in Avhich he seemed to live and 
move. He allowed himself but little recreation 
from his labours. His mind was ahvays on its 
station, and its activity Avas nnremitted.”* 
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** MarrellotiB indeed haa that career been. It is unlike anything in the biopraphy of other English statesmen. , . . 
What is the secret of success by which a man who at one time had coquetted with O’Connell, at another time had 
been a suitor to Mr. Joaei^h Ilumo, ue.\t a pane.ryrist and tiicn au assailant of Bir Robert Feel, has attained 
a position in Parliament and the country to which Bnrke never ventured to asnire and which Canning attained at 
the cost of health, peace of mind, and life itoelf 7 **—£dinburgh Seviev, April 1868. 
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The Venetian DIsraelis. 

TN 1492 the Jews were expelled from Spain 
^ through the influence of the Inquisition, 
which had been established onlj fourteen jears 


before, and under the direction of Tomas de Tor- 
quemada, the Dominican friar, had perpetrated 
cruelties enou^^h to make up one of the mosi 
terrible cliaptcrs of history. More than two 
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hundred thousand Israelites yielded to fear, and 
professed thcmselyes converted, torture and death 
being the offered alternative. Many nobly 
dared to die, and in one year nearly three hun- 
dred were burned at the stake in Seville alone. 
Ferdinand and Isabella would have shown a little 
mercy, especially as the Jews offered an enor- 
mous amount of money for permission to remain 
unmolested, but the fiendish Torquemada com- 
pared them to Judas, and the king and queen 
quailed with spiritual terror. A royal edict 
ordered the expulsion within four months of all 
Jews who refused Christian baptism, and they 
were ordered to take no gold or silver out of the 
country. It was the fashion in those days to 
persecute remorselessly, and make the victims 
pay heavily for the privilege of being tortured, 
burned, or exiled. The Jews fled whither they 
could. Some, with the prudent instinct of their 
race, took with them as much of their hoarded 
wealth as they could contrive to conceal fi*om 
the prying eyes of their persecutors, and when 
they were dispersed abroad and found refuge in 
countries where their presence was tolerated, soon 
became eminent for their mercantile aptitude 
and industry. Whether there were many Shy- 
locks among the Jewish merchants of Venice we 
know not ; but there were certainly some who in 
respect of honourable dealing, ability, and enter- 
prise. were entitled to stand side by side with 
any Antonios the city of the ifdands could pro- 
duce. That sometimes the arrogant Venetians 
might be disposed to “ call them dogs and spit 
upon their Jewish gabardines ” is likely enough, 
for those were intolerant times ; but the Jews* 
calm pride of nationality, and the patience v.liich 
grows from long experience that “ sufferance is 
the badge of all their tribe,” enabled them to 
oear sneers and even insults, and to find their 
compensation in material prosperity. 

Among these Jewish merchants were th.e mem- 
bers of a family whose ancestors had been long 
domiciled in the Spanish peninsula. When they 
quitted the land of intolerance and pcrsccution» 
they not only shook off the dust from their feet, 
bnt abandoned, and it seems speedily forgot, the 
Gothic surname which for ages their ancestors 
had borne. The most famous of their descend- 
ants — the author, orator, and statesman, twice 
Prime Minister of Englar d, whose remarkable 
career we are about to relate — says of his fore- 
fathers who found a new home in Venice, that 
“grateful to the God of Judah who had sustained 
them through unheard-of perils, they assumed 
the name of D’isracli, a name . •'r home before 
or since by any other family, in ordei that their 


race might be for ever recognised.’* For about 
two centuries, members of the family thus 
proudly and courageously named flourished as 
merchants, which, says the modem representative 
of the family (with one of those odd epigram- 
matic turns of thought which mark his literary 
and oratorical style) “ was but just, as St. Mark, 
the patron saint of the Bepnblic, was himself a 
child of Israel.** 

The English BIseablis. 

About the middle of the last century, the 
eyes of foreign Jews were directed towards Eng- 
land as at any rate a land of “ promise ** for the 
members of the ancient r.ace. In 1723, the Jews 
were permitted to acquire land in England, and 
in 1753 an Act to naturalize them in England 
was passed, although an outburst of fanaticism in 
the following year led to its repeal. Heniy 
Pelham, who had led the opposition against Sir 
Bobert Walpole, and succeeded to the high office 
of Prime Minister in 174.3, was known to be favour- 
able to the Jews, who felt thereby encouraged to 
settle, or establish tlie younger members of their 
families, in England. The Venetian D’lsraeli 
had several sons, and in 1748 sent one of them, 
Benjamin by name, and perljaj»s in his father’s 
affections, then eighteen years old, to this country, 
where he established a business as merchant, 
and quickly made money. 1 1 c wfis probably not a 
very strict Jew, riud seems to have rather avoided, 
at any rate, not cordially to have mixed with, the 
Jewish families of the stricter sort established 
here. Indeed he api)cars to have been more of 
an Italian than a Jew by nature. His descend- 
ant describes him as a man of ardent charac- 
ter, sanguine, courageous, speculative ".nd fortu- 
nate, with a temper which no disappointment 
could disturb, and a brain, amid reverses, full cf 
resource,” When thirty-five years old he mnr- 
ried, his choice falling on a lady of Jewish 
race, and possessing the beauty which tradi- 
tion assigns to the maids of Judah. Her family 
bad suffered much from persecution, and she 
treasured up the memory of their sufferings, not, 
however, in heroic fashion, but as a motive for 
contemptuous dislike of tlie race to which sh': 
belonged; “a feeling,*’ remarks her grandson, 
** which the vain are too apt to adopt when they 
find that they are born to public contempt. ** 
was, indeed, as little of a Jewess as a daughter 
of the Jewish race could bo ; but she never openly 
adopted the Christian faith, and whether she ever 
adopted the Christian practice of rcsignatiop and 
forgiveness we are not particularly bound to in- 
quire. Her descendant records that she lived to 
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the age of eighty, '^'without indulging in a tender 
expression/* 

Benjamin D ’Israeli, the successful merchant, 
owner of enough of tWs world’s goods to make 
life comfortable, and, with Italian rather than 
the Hebraic instinct, not desiring to devote the 
remainder of his life to the work of accumula- 
tion, retired to a pleasant house at Enfield, near 
the broad, open Chase, formed a garden in the 
Italian style, entertained visitors, among them 
Horace Mann, the friend and correspondent of 
Horace Walpole, played whist, ate maccaroni, 
and sang canzonettas ; and, says Benjamin the 
younger, “notwithstanding a wife who never 
pardoned him for his name, and a son who 
disappointed all his plans, and who to the last 
hour of his life was an enigma to him, lived till 
he was nearly ninety, and then died in the full 
enjoyment of prolonged existence/’ Eighty-six 
was the actual age of the genial, kindly, easy-tem- 
pered old man when he died at Stoke Newington, 
on the 28th of November, 1816. His only son, 
the “ enigma,” was nearly fifty years old when he 
laid his father in the grave, and had made him- 
self then a great name in literature ; but in his 
boyish days he was a source (jf perplexity to 
his parents, not from misconduct, but because 
they entirely failed to understand him. Isaac 
Disraeli inherited hia mother’s beauty, but 
nothing of his mother’s character. Somctliing of 
the father’s casings of disposition was added to 
a sensitiveness and force of imagination to which 
the father was an utter stranger. The boy, “a 
pale pensive child, with large lustrous e 3 ’es, 
delicate features, and hair falling in ringlets on 
his neck,” showed an early love for reading ; and 
actually composed poetry while still young in his 
teens. The father was puzzled by his intel- 
ligence ; the mother was angry with his want of 
spirit in failing to feel what she considered the 
degradation of tlie race to which she belonged. 
Ilis life was made unhappy by want of sympathy, 
and by his moUicr’s hard nature. “Having a 
strong, clear mind, without any imagination, 
she believed that she beheld an inevitable doom. 
The tart remark and the contemptuous comment 
on her pai't elicited on the other all the irrita- 
.bility of the poetic idiosyncrasy. After fnantic 
ebullitions, for which, when the circumstances 
were analyzed by an ordinary mind, there seemed 
no sufficient cause, my grandfather always in- 
terfered to soothe with good-tempered common- 
places, and promote peace.” Once Isaac ran 
away from home, iiTitated beyond endurance, 
but was followed and brought back by his 
fatKep, 


The AuTiioa of “The Oubiositibs of 
Liteeatube.” 

We have dwelt a lii tie on these incidents in the 
early life of Isaac D’ Israeli, because they explain 
in some degree why the imaginative, sensitive, 
studious boy, who afterwards became so famous 
as the author of the “ Curiosities of Literature,” 
and many other works, renounced Judaism, 
apparently was willing to forget his nationality, 
and, by omitting the apostrophe his ancestors 
had used in the family name, depriving it of its 
significance, and making it the comparatively 
commonplace Disraeli. Uis father, an easy-going 
GalUo, who “ cared for none of these things,” 
was indifTereni to Judasim. His mother con- 
tinually expressed her dislike to it, and consi- 
dered it as a brand which condemned her and 
her child to a species of social outlawry. At 
what period Isaac Disraeli openly accepted the 
doctrines of Christianity is not known with 
precision, but it was probably early in life. On 
the 10th of Februarj’’, 1802, he married Maria, 
daughter of Mr. George Basevi, of Brighton, to 
whom he was united for forty-live years. He 
was devoted to study, and being possessed of a 
comfortable income left him by his father, 
was enabled to give his whole time to his 
favourite pursuit, Ilis ton describes him as “ a 
complete literary character, a man who really 
pn<?sed his life in his library. He detested 
business, and never r(‘q n i rod relaxation. He hac) 
not a piuglc j'assioii or j rcjuriicu ; all his convic- 
tion vras the result of his own studies, and very 
often opposed to the in.jiressions which he had 
carl)" imUhf'l. Ho not only never entered into 
11-0 of llic day, hut he could never undor- 

s,aiid 

For the sake of cons’i!- ’jig the books in the 
Ihitisli ^Iiiscuin — a very dUi’creiit place indeed 
from wliat it is now, an«l with (»ii’ / about half-a- 
dozeii hi-' kwDi'ins iiivv.sligating i-s literary trea* 
suivs— I aac Disraeli oeoupied ehainbcrs in one 
of tho '.tiveivS iiiciudcd in what is known as the 
Adcli)hi, in the ^hraiid. Every room, even the 
bod( h:imbv''r, w’as crowded with books; and here, 
on tJi.' /Ist Deccuihor, 1805, Benjamin Disraeli 
wc.'i ijurn. It has heou frequently stated, and 
gc.a raikv believed, that lie was born in the Upper 
{Street, Lsliugton, in a house then overlooking the 
fields at (’unonbury, one of the pleasantest locali- 
ties in the northern suburbs of tho Metropolis; but 
shortly before bis death liq told Lord Barrington 
that he was born in the Adelphi. It has been 
stated, on the authority of the register, that he was 
christened when twelve years old at St. Andrew’s, 
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Holbom ; and if so, the circumstance tends to 
show that his father had relinquished the Jewish 
faith before that time. At any rate, he appears 
to have so far withdrawn from his people, that he 
had no objection to his son making a profession 
of Christianity. 

Boyhood of Benjamin Bisbaeli. 

The father’s own love of literature and estima- 
tion of the value of scholarship, added, in all 
likelihood, to a perception of his son’s remarkable 
and precocious abilities, induced him to afford 
the means of a good education to the young 
Benjamin by sending him to an excellent private 
school, and himself assisting in the work. The 
fine library he had collected must, too, have been 
of great value to his son. When schooldays 
were over, and it became time to think of a 
profession, the public service appeared to offer 
the best prospect ; and the father, conscious, 
perhaps, of his own disqualifications for business- 
life, and anxious that his son should be more 
practical than himself, placed him, as a prepara- 
tion for active life, in the office of a solicitor in 
the City. Some biographers tell us that it was 
in the chambers of a conveyancer Benjamin 
Disraeli acquired the rudiments of legal know- 
ledge ; but there is better authority for the 
statement that he sat at a desk in the Old Jewry 
ofiSce, But, as one of the narratom of his career 
remarks, “ You cannot, by any weight of circum- 
stances, restrain genius, if it be real, from follow- 
ing the bent of its own inclinations. Mr. Disraeli 
soon began to mix up literature with law.” 

He inherited something of his father’s love of 
* literature and pleasure in collecting illustrations 
of the sensitiveness and perplexities of literary 
men, in discovering paradoxes and starting new 
theories, upsetting old beliefs ; and ho inherited 
from his giandmother a keen sense of the suffer- 
ings of his race from persecution, but in his mind 
that was a reason for vindicating, not despising, 
the people from whom he sprang. His political 
theories, crude as they were in his sallet days,” 
were tinged by the traditions of the Venice 
where his fathers had dwelt, and the other Italian 
republics ; while the far East, the cradle of his 
race, opened to his vivid imagination scenes of 
mysterious beauty and strange magnificence. 
He believed, as he appears to believe now, 
that the Jewish people have a great future, in 
which all their sufferings and degradation shall 
be more than compensated, and that, not as the 
conquering opponents, but us the leadetd of 
Christianity. He did not and will Tiot accept 
the phrase converted Jew,” but speaks of one 


who has accepted Christianity as a completed 
Jew,” Christianity being the divinely appointed 
development of the Judaism of the patriarchs. 

First Appearance as an Author. 

Soon after he had attained his twentieth year 
he began to write for a London daily paper, T?ie 
Repreientative, started in January 1826, in the 
Tory interest. The journal lasted only about 
six months, and entailed a heavy loss on its too 
enterprising proprietor, who appears to haye 
desired to establish a rival to the Time^, It is 
impossible now to identify the contributions of 
Mr. Disraeli ; but the general character of the 
paper was crude and juvenile, and it is not worth 
while to endeavour to rescue the articles from 
obscurity. He had previously visited Germany, 
and results of his observations appear in some 
jwrtions of the novel he was shaping in his 
mind, and which was given to the world in 1828. 
” Vivian Grey ” at once achieved popularity. It 
was very clever, very ambitious, and very per- 
sonal. That the writer indulged in an imagi- 
nary autobiography is tolerably clear. The hero, 
the son of an eminent author, devoted to books 
and uttely indifferent to politics and newspapers, 
might as well have been named Benjamin Disraeli 
as Vivian Grey, for the external identity was so 
far complete. How far the two coincided in 
views of political morality we cannot venture to 
define. But a brilliant audacity stretched far 
beyond, and sketched political influence and 
social honours which the author appeared to 
consider not only as probable, but certain. One 
of the characters bears a title which had then no 
existence, but which, nearly fifty years after- 
wards, became a reality — the Earl of Beacohsficld, 
the selected title of the statesman who had risi n 
to be Prime Minister of England, but who when 
be first invented it was an almost unknown young 
author looking for a ^publisher. 

That a new writer of singular power, possess- 
ing a fresh style and a mingling of imagination, 
art^ and audacity, had appeared in the literaiy 
arena was evident. The originals of his sketches 
of political notabilities were at once recognized, 
and the clever touches of caricature were 
highly appreciated. Higher literary qualities 
were exhibited. One critic ventured on a high 
eulogium, — “These volumes abound with pas- 
sages not surpassed for their beauty in our litera- 
ture. Delicacy and sweetness arc mingled with 
impressive eloquence and energetic truth.” 

Two years before the appearance of ” Vivian 
Grey,” another young author of genius, destined 
afterwards to be the politick associate of Disraeli, 
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Edward Lytton Bulwer, had produced a sensa- 
tion by the publication of ** Pelham, or the 
Adventures of a Gentleman.” Disraeli sent him 
a copy of Vivian,” and in return received an 
invitation to dinner. The meeting led to a firm 
friendship, and it is worthy of note that a third 
guest at the table (there were but four) was a 
young man who appeared to be shy and sensi- 
tive, and spoke but litUe, exhibiting, however, 
remarkable intelligence. He was a young bar- 
rister named Cockbum, who afterwards became 
Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, and 
th 3 most famous judge of modem times. 

Eastern Travel. 

On the following day Mr. Disraeli started on 
a visit to the Continent and the East, which 
occupied two years. Germany, Switzerland, 
Spain, Turkey, and Syria were included in the 
tour, and the various phaccs visited and the 
historical associations would naturally greatly 
excite his youthful imagination, and influence 
his mind. In nearly all his later works this 
influence is apparent ; and his wanderings in 
Palestine especially deeply impressed him with 
a conviction of the great part which the Jewish 
race had sustained and W'ere destined to sustain 
in the history of the world, Uis pen was not 
idle, and while travelling he produced two other 
novels, ** Contarini Fleming ” and “ The Young 
Duke.” In the fprmer there is again a reflex of 
the author in the hero, but so suri’ounded by an 
atmospheie of mysticism, religious enthusiasm, 
and animal magnetism, that the image is 
comparatively indistinct. The style is witty 
and epigrammatic in parts, but in others rhetori- 
cally grandiose and vague. There are pictu- 
resque descriptions of scenery and striking 
sketches of character, and altogether the book 
exhibited a wider range of imagination than did 
the preceding novel. The author, in the opening 
chapter, says he intended the book to be *‘all 
truth." <• The passion, the thought, the action, 
and even the style, should spring from my own 
experience of feeling, from the meditations of 
my own intellect, from my own observation of 
incident, from my own study of the genius of 
expression.” There are political reflections and 
suggestions wju.v:h are crude enough. As an 
instance, he says, “ I wish that ‘-he world con- 
sisted of a cluster of small states. There would 
be much more genius, and what is of more 
importance, much more felicity Federal unions 
*vould preserve us from the evU consequences 
local jealousy, and might combine in some 
geueral legislation of universal benefit. Italy 


might then revive, and even England may regret 
that she has lost her Heptarchy.” This reads 
like an extract from an essay by a very clever 
but inexperienced schoolboy ; and probably the 
author smiled at it in later times, although in the 
preface to a new edition published many years 
afterwards, he said that, though the book was 
written in his youth, it had obtained, after a 
careful critical examination, the approbation of 
his maturity. He me«ant, perhaps, the work as a 
whole, not every expresstion of opinion contained 
in it. “ The Young Duke ” was a novel of 
fashionable life, which did not make much 
impression. 

He returned to England at the time when the 
Reform agitation w'as in full vigour. At first 
national politics appeared to have little attrac- 
tions for the young author, who was welcomed into 
literary society, and became a prominent figure 
in the saloons, where the impulsive and clever 
youths w'ho wished to remodel society on a 
picturesque, hisCorical, and literary basis assem- 
bled. At the famous Gore House evenings, 
where the fascinating Countess of Blessington 
and the dandy of dandies Count D’Orsay held 
open house for literary, artistic, and political 
notabilities, Mr, Disraeli wras a frequent visitor — 
not a great talker, but reserved and taciturn. 
He dressed elaborately, and as he supposed 
picturesquely,* and the velvet dress coaiv the 
gorgeous waistcoat, and profusion of chains and 
jewellery would have attracted attention, even 
if the pale face, the lustrous eyes, and profusion 
of black ringlets could have escaped observation. 
His friendsliip witli Bulwer continued ; and Bul- 
wer was already interested in politics. A great 
political revolution was at hand, men’s minds 
were greatly excited, and Disraeli saw that the 
House of Commons might open a career to a 
talented and ambitious young man. When he 
wrote for TAe Bepresentative, he advocated the 
highest and driest Toryism ; but he had seen 
much of the w*orld since then, and adopted a 
vague Radicalism, in which he found scope fox 
his imagination and taste for theorizing. He 
began to regard Parliamentary life as a profession 
worthy of his abilities, and circumstances ap- 
peared to favour the probability of his entering 
the House of Commons. 

Social Position. 

It may be as w'ell to correct, at once, a some- 
what prevalent mistake regarding Mr. Disraeli’s 
early career. It has been very generally believed 
that he began life in a very humble poritioiii 
and struggled with poverty until bis abilities 
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were recognized.. The “stool in the solicitor’s 
office” has been frequently mentioned as an 
antithesis to the seat on the Treasury Bench; and 
the fact is overlooked that the Disraeli family 
were in comfortable, indeed almost opulent j 
circumstances, and that from boyhood Benjamin 
Disraeli enjoyed a good social position. He had 
received a liberal education, and although he 
had not studied at either of the great Univer- 
sities, he was probably quite able to hold his 
own in scholarship against many who bad taken 
their degrees. His father, Isaac Disraeli, a man 
of quiet, inexpensive habits, had inherited pro- 
perty, and made money by hi shocks ; and when 
his son returned from eastern travel (which 
could not have been undertaken if pecuniary 
means had been limited), had settled down at 
Bradenham, Buckinghamshire, in the manor- 
house, which had many historicial associations. 

Bradenham House is about four miles from 
High Wycombe, on the road to Prince’s Ris- 
boroug^. The mansion was large, with gardens 
of great beauty, and not adapted for occupation 
by a man of very limited means. Bradenham 
Manor had belonged in the early part of the 
thirteenth century to the Earls of Warwick, and 
in 1242, Ela, widow of Thomas, Earl of Warwick, 
and daughter of William Loiigs\voi*(l Earl of 
Sfdiflbury, had it assigned to her for her dower. 
Twenty years afterwards it came ’into the pos- 
session of Robert de Bradenham, who gave name 
to the manor and village. In the sixteenth 
century the manor was the property of Sir 
Andrew Windsor, who, in 1629, was created by 
Henry VIII. Lord Windsor, of Bradenham. A 
later Lord Windsor entertained Queen Elizabeth 
in the manor-house in 1666 ; and in the antique 
little church in a vault under the “patron’s 
chancel,” is the heart of this Lord Edward, who 
died at Spa, in Germany, in 1674, one of his 
last wishes being that, while his body was laid 
at Li^ge, his heart should rest at home. A 
century later Bradenham was the residence of 
Sir Edmund Pye, who was voted by Parliament 
a delinquent and fined about £3,000 for having 
quitted the house and taken up his abode in the 
King’s quarter. In the eighteenth century some 
of the Wentworth family lived at Bradenham, 
which has thus a remote aasociatiou with the 
family of the wife of Lord Byron. 

Attempts to Enteb Parliament. 

Mr. Isaac Disraeli, the occupier of this historic 
manor house, was therefore enliiicd take 
. rank with the local gentry, a matter to which. 


probably, buried in his library, he was profoundly 
indifferent. His ambitious and more practical 
son, however, saw in his father’s position a step- 
ping stone to the House of Commons. The 
borough of High Wycombe was only four miles 
off, and a vacancy occurring in the representa- 
tion, Mr. Benjamin Disraeli turned his eyes in 
that direction. Unknown as he was, however, 
as a politician, he thought it advisable to obtain 
an introduction to the constituency by the 
assistance of some prominent politician, and Mr. 
Hume was applied to by Bulwer, a friend of both 
parties. Afterwards, the matter for an acri- 
monious newspaper controversy arose from the 
disputed fact whether Mr. Disraeli personally 
solicited Mr. Hume’s aid. He denied that he 
had done so, but Mr. Hume asserted that he had 
a distinct remembrance of an interview at his 
residence in Bryanstone Square, at which Mr, 
Disraeli explained his views and asked for his sup- 
port. However that may be, Mr. Hume wrote, on 
the 2nd of June, 1832, to Mr. Disraeli, expressing 
a hope that “ the reformers will rally round you, 
who entertain Liberal opinions in every branch 
of government, and are prepared to pledge your- 
self to support reform and economy in every 
department as far as the same can be effected 
consistent with the best interests of the country. 

I shall be rejoiced to see you In the new Parlia- 
ment, in the confidence that you wdll redeem 
your p'^dges, and give satisfaction to your con- 
stituent R if they will place you there.” 

Mr. O’Connell was also asked by Mr. Bulwer to 
exercise any influence be might possess in favour 
of the candidate for Wycombe. Ho returned 
an answer similar in tone to that of Mr. Hume. 
Tliis is worth noting, because a year •or two 
afterwards the great Irish orator made statements 
on the subject which Mr. Disraeli flatly contra- 
dicted, and which led to very bitter personal 
and newspaper disputes.^ In a speech at Dublin, 
in May 1835, Mr. O’Connell asserted that Mr. 
Disraeli “ got an introduction to me, and wrote 
me a letter, stating that as I was a Radical 
Reformer, and as he was also a Radical, and was 
going to stand upon the Radical interest for the 
borough of Wycombe, where he said there were 
many persons of that way of thinking, who 
would influenced by my opinion, he would 
feel obliged by receiving a letter from me recom- 
mending him as a Radical His letter to mo 
was so distinct upon the subject, that I immedi 
atcly complied with the request, and composed as 
good an epistle as 1 could in his behalf. Mr. 
Disraeli thought this letter so valuable that he 
not only took the autograph, but had it printed 
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and placarded. It was, in fact, the ground upon 
which he canvassed the borough,*’ 

Mr. Disraeli, in a letter to the Times, describes 
the statement as **an unadulterated falsehood,’* 
and continues, “ I did not require Mr. O’ Connell’s 
recommendation, nor that of any one else, for 
the borough, the suffrages of wliose electors I 
had the honour to solicit. My family resided 
in the neighbourhood, I stood alike on local 
influences and distinctly avowed principles, 
and I opposed the son of the Prime Minister 
[Colonel Orcy], Opposition to the Whigs, at all 
hazards, and the necessity of the Tories placing 
themselves at the head of the nation, were the 
two texts on which I preached, and to which 
I ever recurred,” He received support both 
from Tories and Eatlicals, who united to oppose 
the Whigs, but he was defeated. 

Another chance of entering Parliament pre- 
sented itself, and Mr. Disraeli appeared as a can- 
didate for the representation of the newly-created 
metropolitan borough Marylcbone. In his ad- 
dress to the electors, dated Bradenham House, 
Bucks, April 9th, 1833,*’ he avowed himself a 
supporter of triennial Parliaments and vote by 
ballot — the advocates of which were then looked 
upon as very advanced Radicals, if not indeed I 
Revolutionists ; the abolition of the **' taxes on 
knowledge,’* and a'revision of'the entire system of 
taxation, especially pledging himself to exert all 
his energies to obtaiA the repeal of assessed taxes 
— certainly a very original and bold conception. 
He said *. “ Although supported by neilber of the 
aristocratic parties, 1 appeal to you with confi- 
dence as an independent member of society, 
who has no interest, either direct or indirect, in 
coTTuptioh or misgovernment, as one of a family 
untainted by the receipt of public money, and 
which can prefer no claims to public considera- 
tion but those that are founded on public sym- 
pathy. I claim your support as a man vriio has 
already fought the battle of the people, and as 
one who believes that the only foundation on 
which a beneficent and vigorous government 
can now be raised is an unlimited confidence in 
the genius of the British nation.” 

Mobb Litebaby Work. 

Marylebone declined to accept his services, 
and he returned for a time to literature. An 
imaginative and exciting Oriem;al tale, in which 
romance reaches the verge of extravagance — 
** The Wondrous Tale of Alroy,” the scene of 
which is laid in Syria in the twelfth century, 
and the hero of which (David Alroy, a Jewish 
leader), designated ** The Prince of the Captiv- 


ity,** is supposed by his followers to be a 
descendant of David, king of Israel ; and another 
high-flown production, “ The Risk of Iskander,” 
appeared and excited considerable criticism, 
not unmixed with some ridicule. He bad pre- 
viously produced a satirical burlesque in the style 
of Swift, “ The Voyage of Captain Popanilla.” 
In 1834 appeared “The Revolutionary Epick, a 
Poem,” in quarto, the idea of which, he records, 

“ flashed across my mind like the lightning that 
was then playing over Ida,” as be stood on the 
plains of Troy. It was intended to represent, 
in heroic verse, “ the spirit of my time.” “ Stand- 
ing,” he says, “ upon Asia, and gazing upon 
Europe, with the broad Hellespont alone between 
us, and the shadow of night descending on the 
mountains, the mighty continents appeared to 
me, as it were, the Rival Principles of Govern- 
ment that at present contended for the mastery of 
the world. * What 1 * I exclaimed, ‘ is the Revo- 
lution of France a less important event than 
the siege of Troy 7 Napoleon a less interesting 
character than Achilles? For me remains the 
Revolutionary Epick.” The ambitious attempt 
to add another to the small number of immortal 
poems was not successful. Only the first part 
appeared, and the publisher’s report of its recep- 
tion by the public did not encourage the com- 
pletion of the (Jesign. The author had said in. 
his preface : “ The public will decide whether 
this work is to be continued or completed ; 
and if it goes in the negative, I shall, without a- 
pang, hand my lyre to Limbo.’* It is to be pre- 
sumed that he did so accordingly. 

On the 16th of December, 1834, he made a long 
speech in the Town Hall, High Wycombe, after- 
wards published with the title “The Crisis- 
Examined,” in which he described Lord John- 
Russell as “ one who, on the same principle that 
bad wine produces good vinegar, has somehow 
turned from a tenth-rate author into a first-ratti 
politician; ” and Lord Palmerston as “ the child 
of corruption, born in Downing Street, a second- 
rate ollicial for twenty years under a succession 
of Tory Dovernnicnls, but a Secretary of State 
under the MHiigs.” This was sufficiently bold for a. 
young man ; but audacity was always a cliarac^.. 
tcristic of bis m-ind, and the personal attacks, 
were certainly not more audacious than the de- 
fence of political inconsistency contained in the 
same speech. It was a political programme which 
startled old-fashioned thinkers, but which is n 
key to much of the speaker’s later public life), 
and, indeed, includes enough of truth to make itr 
worthy . quotation : — “ A statesman is the erea» 
lure of his age, the child q| ciroumatanceB, the 
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creation of his times. A statesman is essentially 
a practical character ; and when he is called 
apon to take office, he is not to inquire what his 
opinions might or not might not have been upon 
this or that subject — ^hc is only to ascertain the 
needful and the beneficent, and the most feasible 
manner in which affairs arc to be carried on. 
The fact is, the conduct and opinions of public 
men, at different periods of their career, must not 
be too curiously contrasted in a free and aspiring 
country. The people have their passions, and it 
is ever the duty of public men occasionally to 
adopt sentiments with which they do not sym- 
pathise, because the people must have leaders. 
Thus the opinions and the prejudices of the 
community must necessarily influence a rising 
statesman. I say nothing of the weight which 
great establishments and corporations, and the 
necessity of their support and patronage, must 
also possess with an ambitious politician. All 
this, however, produces alternate benefit; and 
these influences tend to form that eminently 
practical character for which our countrymen 
are celebrated. I laugh, therefore, at the objec- 
tion against a man that at a former period of 
his career he advocated a policy different to his 
present one ; all I seek to ascertain is, whether 
his present policy be just, necessary, expedient ; 
whether he is at the present moment prepared 
to serve his countiy according to its present 
necessities.*’ In later times, the speaker forgot 
to test Sir Robert Peel’s repeal of the Com 
Laws by this philosophy. Humorous pcrsonali- 
ties and smart epigrammatic phrases abounded 
in this speech, in which he compared the late 
Premier, Lord Melbourne, to Ducrow the eques- 
trian, who (the speaker imagined), having 
announced that he would ride on six horses, 
found that one after another the noble animals 
had been attacked with the staggers, and be was 
compelled to substitute six donkeys ; — “ Puffing, 
panting, and perspiring, he pats one sullen brute, 
thwacks another, and curses a fourth, while one 
brays to the audience and another rolls in the 
saw-dust. Behold the late Prime Minister and 
the Reform Ministry I ” 

Qt kBREL WITH O’Connell. 

Certainly Mr. Disraeli had little right to com- 
plain if others launched personalities at him, for 
he had audaciously challenged all comers ; and 
before long he had to endure an almost un- 
exampled attack from the greatc^st living master 
of vituperation, Daniel O’ Oonuv.il. When I<ord 
Melbourne hsd formed his second administra- 
tion, in April 1835, the appointment of Mr. 


Labouchere to the office of Master of the Mint 
made a vacancy in the representation of Taunton, 
and Mr. Disraeli offered himself as a candidate 
in the Tory ii iterest. When he addressed the 
electors he had to face some close questioning from 
the sturdy west-country electors. He was called 
** the Marylebone Radical,’* and he calmly an- 
swered, “ If there is anything on which I figure 
myself, it is my consistency.” “Didn’t you 
write a novel ? ” asked one of the constituency, 
who appeared to consider the production of a 
work of imagination as a very terrible matter. 
“I hone,” replied the candidate, “there is no 
disgrace in having written that which has been 
read by hundreds of thousands of my fellow- 
countrymen, and which has been translated into 
every European language. I trust that one who 
is an author by the gift of nature may be as good 
a man as one who is Master of the Mint by the 
gift of Lord Melbourne.” But the great feature 
of this election speech was an attack on O’ Connell, 
whom be denounced as a traitor. “ I look upon 
the Whigs as a weak but ambitious party, who 
can only obtain power by linking themselves to 
a traitor.” A few days afterwards, O’Connell 
addressed a meeting of the Franchise Association 
in Dublin, and he fired broadside after broadside 
at his daring assailant. Never, perhaps, was 
there such an adept at half-humorous, half- 
savage invective as the great Dan, who had 
appalled even the most foi/i-mouthed and voci- 
ferous of Dublin fishwives by calling her an 
“isosceles triangle,” and making mysterious 
references to a “ parallclopiped.” That a young, 
inexperienced, romantic novelist, of Jewish race, 
should have had the temerity to attack him was 
ample reason why the Liberator should pour out 
the vials of his wrath. “ He calls me a traitor,” 
shouted the deep-voiced O’Connell, his huge 
frame shaking with the mingled emotions of 
anger and humour, •“ My answer to that is — he is 
a liar. He is a liar in action and words. Hia 
life is a living lie 1 He is a disgrace to his 
species I 'Wbat state of society must that be 
that could tolerate such a creature, having the 
audacity to come forward with one set of prin- 
ciples at one time, and obtain political assistonce 
by reason of those principles, and at another to 
process diametrically the reverse I He is the 
most degraded of his species and kind; and 
England is degraded in tolerating or having upon 
the face of her society a miscreant of his abomi- 
nable, foul, and atrocious nature. ... It will not 
be supposed that when I speak of Mr. Disraeti as 
the descendant of a Jew that I mean to tarnish 
him on that account. The Jews were once the 
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chosen people. There were miscreants among 
them, however, also, and it must certainly be 
from one of those that Disraeli is descended. He 
possesses just the qualities of the impenitent 
thief, whose name, I verily believe, must have 
been Disraeli, For aught I know the present 
Disraeli is descended from him, and with the 
impression that he is, I now forgive the heir-at- 
law of the blasphemous thief who died on the 
cross.” 

Those were days in which many political 
speakers and writers of ability appeared to forget 
that it was advisable to speak and write as gentle- 
men. The writers in BlacUwood were as prone 
to call names and indulge in personalities as 
was Cobbett when grilling his opponents on his 
famous gridiron, TAe Register, Newspaper cor- 
respondents abused one another in the style of 
the Age or Satirist, and editors were willing 
enough to let the disputants throw as much mud 
as they chose. Sometimes the strong language 
led to duels at Wimbledon or Chalk Farm ; 
sometimes able editors were waited on by stal- 
wart persons armed with horsewhips. Disraeli, 
free as he had been in applying epithets, winced 
under the lash so vigorously wielded at Dublin, 
The “ impenitent thief ” taunt vrent home. Ho 
was proud of his Jewish descent, of the sacred- 
ness, high gifts, and high destiny of his race, and 
O’Connell had hit the tendcrest part of his sensi- 
tive n<ature. He wrote a long letter to his 
assailant, beginning ; “ Mr, O’Connell, — ^Although 
you have long placed yourself out of the pale of 
civilisation, still I am one who will not be in- 
sulted, even by a Yahoo, without chastising it.” 
The letter ended with the words, ” 1 expect to be 
a representative of the people before the repeal 
of the Union. We shall meet at Philippi ; and 
rest assured that, confident in a good cause, and 
in some energies which have not been altogether 
unimproved, I will seize the first opportunity 
of inflicting upon you a castigation which will 
make you at the same time remember and repent 
the insults that you have lavished upon Benjamin 
Disraeli.” 

Duelling had not yet gone out of fashion, and 
Mr. Disraeli would have eagerly availed himself 
of the opportunity of challenging his renowned 
opponent. But Mr. O’Connell having killed 
young D’Bsterre, had made a vow that he would 
never again give or accept a challenge, and Mr. 
Disraeli therefore called upon the Liberator’s son, 
Mr. Morgan O’Connell, to undertake the vica- 
rious duty of yielding satisfaction for the insults 
^ father had lavished ; and the responsibiLity 
beings declined, Mr. Disraeli forwarded* a second 


letter, in which he said, ” 1 shall take every op- 
portunity of holding your father’s name up to 
public contempt ; and I fervently pray that yon, 
or some one of his blood, may attempt to avenge 
the inextinguishable hatred with which I shall 
pursue his existence.” 

So the dispute ended for a time, and the war 
of words, discreditable enough, was better than 
“ pistols for two,” and a possible coroner’s in- 
quest. A defeat at Taunton was the result of the 
electioneering efforts; and perhaps the unsuc- 
cessful candidate consoled himself with the 
reflection that the Parliamentary world was not 
yet prepared for his appearance. 

Politics and Novels. 

In the same year appeared a political treatise, 
“Vindication of the English Constitution, a 
Letter to a Noble and Learned Lord [Lynd- 
hurst], by Disraeli the younger.” The girt of 
the book is that the Whigs had succeeded in 
the reign of George I. in reducing the English 
monarch to the condition of a Venetian Doge ; 
that the Tory parties really represented the demo- 
cratic instincts of the majority of the English 
nation, and that one of the greatest if the most 
misunderstood of political philosophers was St. 
John, Lord Bolingbroke. The Olobe newspaper 
was at that time a leading organ of the Whig 
party, and with* it Mr Disraeli contrived to get 
up a petty quarrel, embellished with personali- 
ties in the fashion of the day; and very soon 
afterwards tho first of a series of letters signed 
** Rnnnymedo ” appeared in the Timet, Kie 
famous letters of Junius, in the last century, had 
been the model for many imitators, but none of 
them brought so much literary ability to the 
work as Mr. Disraeli did in these letters by 
“ Bunny mode.” If good taste and sound judgment 
had been equally conspicuous, the letters would 
have been more worthy of the writer’s talents. 
There was fulsome compliment of Sir Robert 
Peel (afterwai’ds to be so mercilessly vituperated), 
of his “ splendid talents and spotless character,” 
and plenty of abuse of Lord John Russell, Lord 
Palmerston, Lord William Bentinck, Lord Lans- 
downe, and other leading Whigs. The letters 
were collected into a volume, with, as an appendix, 
a treatise on “The Spirit of Whigism,” and 
dedicated to Sir Robert Peel. 

Laying aside, if not forgetting, politics for a 
brief space, Mr. Disraeli produced a very pleas- 
ing novel, “Henrietta Temple,” in wMch the 
sympathetic and sentimental elements of hii 
complex nature were exhibited. It was high- 
flown in stylo, but altogether a capital love- 
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story, ftnd' speedily became a fayourite with 
readers of novels. After the tremendous epithets 
in the correspondence with O'Connell and the 
“ Bunnymede ” letters, it was pleasant to turn to 
such dainty namby-pambyism as “ Exquisite, en- 
chanting, adored being 1 without thee what is 
existence f how dull, how blank, does everything 
now seem f it is as if the sun had just set — oh, 
that form I that radiant countenance 1 that musi- 
cal and thrilling voice 1 ** A few months after- 
wards appeared another no^el, “Venetia,’* for 
two principal characters in which Byron and 
Shelley were taken as models. It was rather 
awkward that a cruel critic discovered that the 
greater part of one chapter of the book, in which 
Lord Cadurcis (Byron) is described, was pla- 
giarized, with scarcely a word altered, from 
Macaulay's review of Moore's ** Ijife of Byron," 
in the Edinburgh RevUw for 1831, 

MBifBBB FOB Maidstone ; A Failube and 
A Prophecy, 

These books were still fresh in the memory 
of novel readers when William IV. died, in 
June 1837; and a general election was the 
necessary result. Then came the opportunity so 
long waited for, Mr, Disraeli contested Maid- 
stone and was successful, defeating Colonel 
Thompson, the Badical candidate. The col- 
league of Mr. Disraeli was another Tory, Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis, of Hughenden Manor, Bucks, 
respecting whom something will be said hereafter. 
On the 20th of November the youthful Queen 
delivered her first, speech to the assembled 
Parliament; and among the members of the 
House of Commons who listened at the bar was 
Benjamin Disraeli, now, in the thirty-second 
year of his age, after five years' striving, a 
member of the Housa of Commons. In little 
more than a fortnight afterwards (Deccm>)er 7) 
his voice was heard. The subject was a motion 
by Mr, Smith O’Brien for a select committee to 
inquire into the allegations contained in a peti- 
tion he had presented, respecting subscriptions 
which had been received to encourage the presen- 
tation of petitions against Irish members. In 
this, his maiden speech, Mr, Disraeli, true to the 
spirit of his promise made two years before, 
began by an attack on O'Connell, v/ho had just 
answered Sir Francis Burdett, in a del^ate arising 
out of the Irish Election petition. O'Coimcll 
had scarcely sat down when ** a singular figure, 
looking pale as death, with eyes fixed on the 
g^und, and ringlets clustering vrir’^d his brow, 
asked the indulgence which was usualij' granted 
to those who spoke for the first time,” The 


speaker defended a fund which had been raised 
for electioneering purposes in Ireland, and said, 
“The object of the subscription entered into 
was to procure justice for the Protestant con- 
stituencies and the Protestant proprietors of 
Ireland, these constituencies and these pro- 
prietors being unable to obtain justice single- 
handed." Having had a fling at the “rhetorical 
medley” of Mr. O’ Connell’s speech, Mr. Disraeli 
proceeded to deliver a speech which he had 
carefully prepared, but which the House was 
not at all disposed to listen to. His reputation 
ns a romancer, clever but flashy, had preceded 
him, and members wore prepared to laugh at 
rather than listen to the author of “ Alroy ” and 
“Contarini Fleming." Murmurs, laughter, and 
cries of “ Question," interrupted him. He was 
irritated and confused. “ If," he exclaimed, 
“ honourable gentlemen think this is fair, I will 
submit. I would not do -it to others, tliat is all." 
Then he attempted to deliver the peroration he 
had prepared : — 

“ When the House remembers that, in spite of 
the support of the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin and his well-disciplined band of patriots, 
there was a little shyness exhibited by former 
supporters of Her Majesty's Government — when 
they recollect the ‘new loves’ and the ‘old loves’ 
in which so much of passion and recrimination 
was mixed up, between the noble Tityms of 
the Treasury Bench and thb learned Daphne of 
Liskeard (Mr. Charles Duller), notwitlistanding 
the amuntium ires has resulted, as I had always 
expected, in the amoris integratio, notwithstand- 
ing that political duel has been fought, in which 
more than one shot was interchanged, but in 
which recourse was had to the secufe arbitra- 
ment of blank cartridges -’-notwithstanding 
emancipated Ireland and enslaved England, the 
noble Lord might wave in one hand the keys of 

St. Peter, and in the other” [the shouts that 

followed drovmed the conclusion of the sentence]. 
“Now, Mr. Speaker, see the philosophical preju- 
dice of man. I would certainly gladly hear a 
chcor, even though it came from the lips of a 
political opponent. I am not at all surprised at 
the reception which I have experienced, T have 
begun several times many things, and I have 
oftcii succeeded at last. I will tit down now, 
but the time will come when you will hear me,' 

Hansard's reporter says, “The impatience of 
the House would not allow the hon, member to 
finish his speech, and during the greater part of 
the time the hon. member was on his legs, he was 
so much interrupted that it was impossible to 
hear what the hon. member said." The Timtt, 
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however, in a leader on the following morning, 
made a little compensation by describing the 
effort as “an eloquent speech.** 

Hr. Disraeli, although he refrained for some 
time from addressing the House at length, was 
not extinguished. He was far too courageous 
and determined to be a “single-speech Disraeli.** 
A week afterwarcis he spoke rmiefly, but effec- 
tively, in support of Sergeant Talfourd's Bill to 
amend the law of copyright, to which, he said, 

I have been requested to give my support by 
gome of the most eminent literary characters.** 
On the 16th of March, 1838, he made a short 
speech in opposition to Mr. Villicrs*a motion for 
repealing the Corn Laws ; and on the 1st of 
June, when Lord John Russell moved that the 
House should resolve itself into a committee on 
the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, he 
gpoke for a few minutes, and gave utterance to 
a phrase which seems to embody a policy : — 
" There is only one principle for the government 
of such a country as Ireland, and that is the 
principle of centralization ; and for this reason, 
if for no other, it is that we delegate power 
‘ from England to Ireland, because it is the only 
authority which can be trusted to exercise that 
power without passion,** The House soon forgot 
the unfortunate dchdty and listened with atten- 
tion to his more modest utterances. 

Mabbiage akd^Good Fobtune. 

The year 1839 vras marked by an interesting 
incitlmt in his private life. Ilis colleague in 
the representation of Maidstone, Mr. Lewis, had 
'lied, and his widow became the wife of Mr. 
Disraeli. By this marriage he became the 
owner of Hughenden Manor, and was raised to 
affluence, no unimportant aid to such a career 
as his talents and ambition pointed to. At a 
later period, a lady who had never even seen 
him, but who admired his political career, left 
him by her will £60,000. The political situation 
was serious, if not alarming. The Chartists had 
gained strength, there had been outbreaks, and 
on the 14th of June Mr. L, Attwood, the 
member for Birmingham, had presented a 
monster petition to Parliament. The Ministry, 
supported by the greater number of the Tory 
Opposition, were prepared to adopt measures to 
protect the country from the effect of political 
disturbances. Mr. Disraeli opposed them, not 
J'pparently because ho thought the Cliaitists 
'vere right, but because the Ministers, being 
Whigs, must be wrong. He said the people 
^ lad grievances, and rcfiress, not repression, 
should bb the course of action. He spoke 


against the increase of the police and the 
county constabulary ; and Mr. Fox Maule, the 
Under. Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, accused him of being the advocate of riot 
and confusion. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Spring Rice) reproached him witn 
opposing for party purpose measures introduc®'' 
for ‘the immediate protection of life and pro- 
perty. Mr. Disraeli replied with a shower of 
smart personalities. Under- Secretaries, he said, 
were coarse and ill-bred, and it would be diflS- 
cult to tell “ how Mr. Spring Rice became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and how the 
Government to which he belonged became a 
Government ; like flics in amber, one wondered 
*how the devil they got there.* ’* When it was 
moved that the petition should be taken into 
consideration, he declared that the Charter was 
ovring to the Reform Bill. He expressed strong 
disapproval of the Charter as a remedy for the 
ills of which the petitioners complained, but 
spoke of the Chartists themselves generously, 
almost kindly. He insisted that the new Poor 
Laws and other legislation promoted by a 
middle-class Government had abrogated the 
civil rights of the people, and pronounced his 
conviction that the rights of labour were as 
sa^'red as those of property, Sooner or later, 
he said, whether the Whigs desired it or not, 
the working classed would demand, and obtain 
too, a larger share than they then' had in the 
management of the affairs of the country. 

Before the session closed, Mr. Disraeli took 
occasion to cxpl.ain his views as to the causes 
which had produced Chartism. It must be 
admitted that his opinions on the subject par- 
took of the fossil character dear to Tories of 
the old type, but scarcely to have been expected 
from the brilliant member for Maidstone. The 
changes in parochiah juriwliction, the establish- 
ment of the police force, alterations in the old 
local administration of justice, and destruction 
of venerable corporations were the real causes 
of the Chartist outbreaks, and for all these the 
Whigs w^re answerable. As to the British 
Constitution, it was a system under which “ the 
Sovereign could do no wrong and the Govern- 
ment no right.*’ He was especially a strong 
opponent of the Poor Law system as recently 
established, speaking earnestly and generously 
on behalf of the poor ; and when in 1841 the 
Poor Law Commission Bill was carried by a 
large majority, he voted against it, though in 
doing so he opposed his nominal leader Sir 
Robert Peel, as he did on several other subjects. 

In the same session he opposed an Rducatioo 
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Bill brought in by Lord John Bussell. His 
speech was lengthy, and in it he asserted that 
the great object which every statesman ought 
to have in view was to encourage the habit of 
self-government among the people. State educa- 
tion was only found in paternal governments, of 
which Persia and China were the models. “ It 
has been discovered that the best way to ensure 
implicit obedience is to commence tyranny in 
the nursery.” 

In the autumn of 1839 he published a tragedy. 

Count Alarcos,” founded on an old Spanish 
ballad. In the preface he said, “Years have 
flown away since, rambling in the sierras of 
Andalusia, beneath the clear light of a Spanish 
moon, and freshened by the sea breezes that had 
wandered up a river from the coast, I first 
listened to the chant of that terrible tale. It 
seemed to me rife with all the materials of a 
tragic drama *, and I planned as I rode along the 
scenes and characters of which it appeared to 
me susceptible." The story is painful and even 
revolting, and the author of the tragedy failed to 
make it attractive by any great display of poetic 
or dramatic power. A few years since it was 
produced on the stage at Asilcy^s Theatre, but 
met with scant favour. 

The ** Youno England ” Party, 

About this time several generously-minded and 
hopeful young men of talent, belonging to the 
Tory parly, came before the public as advocates 
by speech and writings of the benefits which 
they believed would accrue if a better under- 
standing between the upper and lower classes of 
society could be arrived at. Intensely aristocratic, 
they believed that the aristocracy were the 
natural leaders of the people in the work of 
mental and moral development and the cultiva- 
tion of intellectual tastes and pure manners, and 
that the doctrines of political economy, and the 
growing dependence on material wealth, lowered 
the national character. To these young men the 
name of “ the Young England party ” was given. 
Prominent among them were Lord John Man- 
ners, Mr. Smythe and Lord Winchelsea, and the 
adherence of Mr. Disraeli was eagerly welcomed, 
although he could not claim aristocratic descent. 
They were a little quixotic and a little priggish 
in their endeavours to revive a sort of picturesque 
feudalism, and perliaps the famous Sglingtoun 
Tournament of 1839 was not unconnected with 
the movement. There was abundance of ridicule 
showered on the young men, but they bore up 
against it gallantly. One unfortunate couplet, 


in a poem by Lord John Manners, was quoted 
everywhere, and is still remembered, — 

"Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die. 
But give UB back our old nobility. 

The novel “ Coningshy, or the New Genera, 
tion,” published in 1814, was the outcome of 
this movement, and bore besides evident traces 
of a careful perusal of Carlyle’s remarkable 
work “ Past and Present.” The hero was an 
obvious embodiment of the characteristics of tlie 
leaders of the Young England party; politicians 
and authors were introduced under the thinnest 
possible veils; and a marvellous Jewish merchant, 
Sidonia, of unlimited wealth, magnificent tastes, 
and immense infiaence, afforded opportunities 
for gorgeous writing of an Oriental flavour. The 
book achieved an enormous popularity, was oi 
course vigorously criticised, and a parody by 
Thackeray, it would seem, was peculiarly objec. 
tionable to the author, whose character “St. 
Barbe,” in his latest novel, is, almost beyond 
question, intended as a caricature of the great 
snob-killer. 

Parliamentary Work. 

There had been changes in the Melbourne 
Ministry, but it was not strengthened ; and i.i 
May 1841, Sir Bobert Peel having carried a vote 
of want of confidence, the lilinisters decided to 
appeal to the country. Mr. Disraeli spoke elo- 
quently in favour of the motion, beginning r/ill: 
a high eulogium of Sir Bobert Peel, — “ He hai 
never employed his influence for factious pur- 
poses, and has never been stimulated in his 
exertions by a disordered desLc of obtaininj.' 
office ; above all, he has never carried himseif 
to the opposite benches by making propositions 
by which he was not ready to abide.” 

The general election resulted in a defeat of the 
Ministry, as shown by the division on the Address. 
Mr. Disraeli, no longer member for Maidstone, 
but for Shrewsbury, seems to have expected that 
Sir Robert Peel, who headed the new Ministry, 
would have offered him office ; but he was dis- 
appointed. It was rumoured that he had made 
a direct application, and that rumour he took 
care to contradict. He voted in support of Sir 
Robert’s sliding scale of duties on corn, brought 
forward in February. .During the first two ycaw 
he gave a general support to Sir Robert Peel, but 
rarely spoke ; and in come cases where he could 
not conscientiously follow his leader, he abstained 
from voting ; but afterwards, especially in respect 
to the sugar duties, opposed the ministerial pro- 
position. As yet there was no opeii political 
900 
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opposition. He had begun to dislike Feel, but 
be was loyal to his party, and when he could not 
(jupport the Minister he generally absented him- 
self from division. Every motion, by whomsoever 
made, which had for its object the bettering the 
condition of the working classes, had his support. | 
He sided with Lord Ashley in his endeavour to 
protect the factory children ; and it was noticed 
that he systematically abstained from touching 
questions which affected the Church either in 
England or Ireland. 

In March, 1842, he brought forward a motion 
for uniting the consular and diplomatic establish- 
ments, in the course of which he vigorously at- 
tacked Lord Palmerston, the late Foreign Secre- 
tary, who had, he said, filled up the consular 
ofiices with broken-down political partisans, and 
some of his own relatives. Sir Robert Peel 
opposed the motion, and after other speeches, 
Lord Palmerston rose. Witty, experienced, cool, 
and audacious, he was quite a match for his 
(opponent. lie jocularly alluded to the pro- 
found study of the London Gazette made by the 
honourable member for Shrewsbury, — “but the 
1 . study of gazettes could not he very profitable for 
enlarging the mind and improving the under- 
standing,” Mr. Disraeli was ill -informed or un- 
fair in his statements, and he had drawn into the 
discussion men who had no connection with the 
party conflicts within the walla of the House of 
Commons, and who were most sensitive about 
their characters, and such conduct, he thought, 

“ was not very generous, and not very becoming 
in any gentleman.” “ I would say to the honour- 
able member, that in future I beg be will turn 
his steel upon me. Here am I who did it. Let 
: him attack jne as much as he pleases.” The 
:uotion was not pressed to a division. Ilencc- 
l -rth, and iiniil Kir Robert Peel presented a more 
; congenial mark for attack, Mr. Disraeli’s dislike 
j of Palmerston found continual opportunities of 
: expression. 

The famous tariff propositions of Sir Robert 
i’ecl ill 1842 were supported by Mr. Disraeli ; 
but in the session of 1843 he openly broke with 
bis leader, and soon after became his resolute 
personal assailant. He was now recognized as 
^ power in the House, and his speeches were 
looked forward to and listened to attentively. 
Feel was becoming more anditiore a Free Trader; 
b'le young Tories more and more Protectionists. 
On the 16th of February, 1844, Mr. Disraeli made 
I a speech on the condition of Ireland, in the course 
of which ho said, “ You have a starving popu- 
l^ion, an absentee aristocracy, and an alien 
Church j • and, In addition, the weakest exe- 

I 


cutlve in the world. That is the Irish Ques- 
tion.” 

Attacks on Sib Bobebt Feel. 

In 1846 the rupture in the Tory party was 
complete. Immediately on the opening of the 
Session, Sir Robert Peel proposed the entire 
abolition, after two years, of the duties on im- 
ported grain. The motion was carried, and the 
Peel Ministry resigned. A new and small, but 
very able, party, the Peelites, was formed ; and the 
Tories proper, the Protectionists, chose for their 
leader Lord George Bentinck, member for King’s 
Lynn, a man of gi'eat determination of character 
and considerable abiUty, but who had been pre- 
viously better known in connection with horse- 
racing than with politics. The Young Englanders 
threw themselves with ardour into the fray, 
and Disraeli occupied the foremost rank. Then 
began the attacks on Sir Robert Peel, the invec- 
tives and epigrams, from which the sensitive 
nature of the great statesman recoiled. He could 
not return vituperation as O’Connell could ; he 
had not the good-humoured pugnacity of Palmer- 
ston, who alike took and gave hard knocks as if he 
enjoyed them. Speaking on the 15th of May, in 
opposition to Sir Robert’s propositions, Mr. Dis- 
raeli said, “ When I examine the career of this 
Minister, which lias now filled a great space in 
the Parliamentary history of the country, I find 
that for between thirty and forty years that 
right honourable gentleman has traded on the 
ideas and intelligence of others. His life has 
been one great appropriation clause. Ho is a 
burglar of others’ intellect. I have that confi- 
dence in the common sense, I will say the com- 
mon s])irit, of our countrymen, that I believe 
they ivill net long endure this huckstering 
tyranny of the Treasury Bench — these political 
pedlars that bought their party in the cheapest 
market, and sold us in the dearest.’* The last 
phrase was, of course, a parody of the Free 
Trade formula, which Peel had adopted. On 
another occasion Mr. Disraeli said Sir Robert 
had “ caught the Whigs bathing, and stolen their 
clothes.” 

We do not desire to dwell on these incidents 
in Mr. Disraeli’s Parliamentary career. His 
power in debate strengthened, and he became 
more necessary to his party. When Lord George 
Bentinck died suddenly in 1848, no other but 
Disraeli could claim to lead the Opposition. In 
the preceding year he had been returned loi 
Buckinghamshire, and he continued to represent 
the county with which he had so many personal 
asnociations until he was raised to the Peerage. 
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Isaac Disraeli lived nearly long enough to see 
his son the leader of a great party and a power 
in the House of Commons. The venerable 
author of the ** Curiosities of Literature ” died on 
the 19th of January, 1848, in his eighty-second 
year, having survived his wife only a few months. 
The Disraelis are a long-lived family. On the 
brow of a hill, near Hughenden Manor, is a 
column to the memory of Isaac Disraeli, erected 
by bis daughter-in-law. 

On the 20th of June, 1848, Mr. Hume introduced 
a motion affirming that this House, as at present 
constituted, does not fairly represent the popu- 
lation, the property, or the industry of the 
country, whence has arisen great and increasing 
discontent in the minds of a large portion of the 
people; and it is therefore expedient, with a 
view to amend the national representation, that 
the elective franchise shall be so extended as to 
include all householders; that votes shall be 
taken by ballot ; that the duration of rarliamenls 
shall not exceed three years, and that the appor- 
tionment of Members to population shall be made 
more equal.’ ’ In a lengthy speech Mr. Disraeli o])- 
posed the motion, insisting that the franchise 
was aprivDegc, not a right, and that, if abstract 
right were admitted, boys and women should be 
permitted to vote. lie deprecated change either 
in the way of shortening the duration of Parlia- 
ment or of voting by ballot. The proposal of 
electoral districts, by which representation 
would be in proportion to population, he 
warmly opposed. 

In moving an amendment to the Address, on 
the opening of the session of 1849, Mr. Disraeli 
made a speech which his admirers consider to be 
one of his finest efiorts. In the lloyal speech 
was this sentence — “ The present aspect of affairs 
has enabled me to make large reductions in the 
estimates of the year.” Lord Stanley (after- 
wards the Earl of Derby), the leader of the Tory 
party, assciicd in iho llouse of Lords that the 
Whig Ministry had yielded to the bidding of the 
Peace and Fi-ee Trade parly, and were compelled 
to do as they were ordered ; and in tlie Commons 
Mr. Disraeli made a tremendous attack on the 
Idinistry — “ Her Majesty’s Ministers have yielded 
to public opinion (the voice and clamour of or- 
ganized clubs) as a, tratlesman does who is 
detected in an act of overcharge — he yields to 
public opinion when he takes a less sum So the 
permanent affairs of this country are to be 
arranged not upon principles of high policy, or 
from any imperial considerations, but becau^ 
th^ is an unholy pressure from a minority 
which demands It, and who have a confidence of 


success because they know that they have beatec 
the Prime Minister. We (the Tory party) stann 
here to maintam the majesty of Parliament 
against the Jacobin manoeuvres of Lancashire. 
I would sooner my tongue were palsied before 
I counselled the people of England to lower 
their tone.” 

Mr. Disraeli’s literary reputation had in the 
meanwhile been enhanced by the publication 
of “Sybil, or the New Nation” (1845), and 
“ Tancred, or the New Crusade ” (1847), in which 
his peculiar political and national theories were 
advocated with great ability, and in a picturesque 
if ornate stylo. The former touched on Chartism, 
the latter indicated his views as to the destiny of 
the house of Israel. Shortly after the publica- 
tion of “Tancred,” he advocated the admission 
of Jews into Parliament. 

One of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

At last came the day of success. In 1852, Lord 
Derby was entrusted with the formation of a 
Cabinet, and Mr. Disraeli became Chancellor o! 
the Exchequer. He had made the House of 
Commons listen to his speeches, and now it would 
listen to bis expositions of financial principles. 
His first Budget received the support of Mr. 
Gladstone. It was only of a temporary cha- 
racter, for the Ministry awaited the result of the 
general election, having pledged thembclvcs to 
abide by the decision of fhe country as to a frw' 
trade policy. Mr. Milner Gibson endeavoii oi 
to pledge the House to a resolution in favour or 
a repeal of the paper duty ; but the Chancellor c 
the Exchequer successfully opposed it, on financial 
grounds, without reference to Ihemeritsof theqiuv- 
tion. The result of the appeal to tha^country 
in favour of Free Tnade ; and Lord Derby in ih. 
Lords, and Mr. Disrcacli in the Commons, accepk- 
the decision. Mr. Charles Villiers endeavourei 
to carry a resolution expressing a feeling c- 
triumph at the Bubrnission of the Ministers, 
Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone gencroualy 
interfered, and the sense of the House was ij^ 
favour of bygones being bygones. The Budge- 
was brought forward on the 3rd of Decembo. 
The prominent features were reductions of some 
duties, and increase of the area of the income 
ard house taxes. Mr. Gladstone vehementli' 
opposed it, and the Government was defeated bj 
a majority of 19, and co?isequentLy resigned. 

Once more Mr. Disraeli was the leader on the 
Opposition side. We must pass over the troubled 
times of the Aberdeen, the Coalition, and the Pal* 
merston administrations, of the Crimean War, the 
Ministerialdiscords, and Mi, Boebuck’s committee 
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of Inquiry. The Conspiracy to Murder Bill was 
fatal to the Pahnerston Ministry, and in February 
1858 Lord Derby was again summoned to power, 
and Mr. Disraeli was again Chancellor of the 
Kxchequer. A year aftemards he brought for- 
ward an elaborate Keform Bill, the main feature ' 
of which was to ensure a “lateral extension” of 
the franchise, so that the educated classes should 
be admitted to the suffrage without regard to 
property qualification. As before, he warmly 
opposed the principle of representation according 
to population. “It is notorious that, if you 
come to population in round numbers, 10,600,000 
of the people of Bngland return only 160 or 160 
county members, while the boroughs, represent- 
ing 7,600,000, return more than 330 members. 
Admitting, then, the principle of population, 
you must disfranchise your boroughs and give 
the members to the counties.” He proposed that 
Lancashire and the West Biding of Yorkshire 
should have more members, and that some of 
the small boroughs then returning tWo each 
should be deprived of one. The Bill was lost, 
an appeal to the country was decided on, and the 
Ministiy, being in a minority in the new Parlia- 
ment, resigned. 

Six more years of Opposition followed, marked 
by great activity, oratorical and literary, on the 
part of Mr. Disraeli. He opposed the Budgets of 
Mr. Gladstone, and his speeches were published 
in a book form, and he also printed his speeches 
in opposition to the ecclesiastical policy of the 
Government. In 1866 he was again in office, 
and having, as he audaciously remarked, “e<lu- 
cated his party,” he brought in another Beform 
Bill, which included household suffrage, the 
taking ©f ^thirty Members from small consti- 
tuencies, enfranchising several towns which had 
risen into importance, and giving more Members 
to the larger counties. The Bill was carried. 

“Vivian Gbet” Pbimk Ministeb. 

A few months afterwards (February 1868) 
Lord Derby, whose health was failing, resigned, 
and recommended the Queen to appoint Mr. 
Disraeli First Lord of the Treasury. Punch had 
a cartoon inscribed “ Vivian Grey sent for. ” The 
prize was won ; Joseph was chief ruler of Egypt ; 
or in more commonplace and historical language, 
Benjamin Disraeli, the daring novelist, the mys- 
tical theorist, the believer in the destiny of his 
race, whom twenty- twoyears before the House of 
Commons had laughed down, was Prime Minister 
of England. He held office only until the fol- 
lowing December, when he resigned, and Mr. 
Oladstone became Premier. A peerage was 


offered the retiring Minister, but he declined it, 
accepting, however, tho honour for his wife, on 
whom the title of Viscountess Beaconsfield was^ 
conferred. 

The next five years were occupied in Parlia- 
ment with fierce disputes on the subject of 
legislation for Ireland. Mr. Disraeli and bis 
friends opposed Mr. Gladstone's proposition for 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, but 
the Irish Land Bill was permitted to pass with 
but little opposition. He found time for literary 
activity, and another political novel, in which 
real personages appeared in very slight disguises, 

“ Lothair,” was published in 1870. 

On the 24th of January, 1874, Mr. Gladstone, 
unable to carry his Irish Universities Bill, sud- 
denly resolved to appeal to the verdict of tho 
country, given at a general election. The feel- 
ing of the constituencies had changed, and tho 
Conservatives (the name Tory was nearly for- 
gotten now) had a majority of sixty. On the 
17th of February Mr. Gladstone resigned, and 
Mr. Disraeli undertook the task of forming a 
Ministry. In his election address, the new 
Premier said, “ I should say of the Administra- 
tion of the past five ycjirs, that it would have 
been better for us all bau there been a little 
more energy in our foreign policy, and a little 
less in our domestic legislation.” In one respect, 
however, the cnea-gctic domestic legislation had 
been beneficent, for the new Ministry found 
themselves in possession of a surplus of nearly 
six millions. 

Raised to the Peebaob. 

In 1876 the honour of a peerage was again 
oiTcrcd, and this time accepted by Mr. Disraeli 
His wife had died, and he piiiservcd a portion of 
licr title in his new dignity, Earl of Beaconsfield. 
The leadership of the Commons was entrusted 
to Sir StafToixl Northcotc, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Earl himself, as the head of the 
party, exhibiting bis old energy and eloquence 
in the Lords. 

We have now to record very recent events, still 
fresh in the memory. The surplus diminished 
and finally disappeared, as new expenses were 
incurred ; there were troubles in South Africa, 
and a cloud in the East was casting ominous 
shadows. In the latter part of 1874 and the 
spring of 1875 insurrections in the Herzegovina 
and Bosnia spread rapidly ; it became apparent 
that Turkey was in an insolvent condition ; and 
in August a joint Note from the great European 
Powers was addressed to the Porte. In Novem- 
ber Russia appeared on the scene, the ambassador 
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of that empire at Constantinople, General 
Ignatieif, urging on the Saltan the necessity of 
administrative and financial reform. 

Soon after the opening of the session of 1876, 
the Premier brought in the Boyal Titles Bill, 
by which the Queen was to be enabled to add 
Empress of India to her other titles. This was 
carried, although not without considerable oppo- 
sition. The Turkish difficulty increased, the 
Sultan was deposed, Eastern Europe was aflame 
with war. In the summer of the year came the 
news of the Bulgarian massacres, and the excite- 
ment was intense. The Premier declared that 
the statements were grossly exaggerated, and, 
with an evident fling at Mr. Gladstone, who had 
begun his memorable agitation on the subject, 
said, “ The leaders of the popular feeling against 
Turkey themselves were worse than the authors of 
the massacres.'* There was a danger, he said, in 
a speech at an agricultural meeting at Aylesbury, 
that ** designing politicians m^ight take advantage 
of sublime sentiments, and apply them for the 
furtherance of their sinister ends.” Russia 
interfered, and presented an ultimatum to 
Turkey on the last day of October ; and at the 
QuUdhall banquet on the 9th of November, the 
Earl of Beaconsficld made a speech which was 
considered as a threat to Russia, and a hint that 
England would defend the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. While, he said, England was 
desirous of peace, she was well prepared for war, 
and was not a country that when she enters 
into a campaign has to ask herself whether she 
can support a second or a third campaign. 

Early in 1878 tlicro were dissensions in the 
Cabinet. The Earl of Carnarvon and the Earl 
of Derby, Colonial and Foreign Secretaries, were 
unwilling to encounter the chance of hostilities 
on behalf of Turkey, and the former and shortly 
afterwards the latter resigned. The action of 
the latter was induced by the announcement of 
an intention to call out the reserve forces, and 
the sending of seven thousand native Indian 
troops to Malta, which was felt by many to be 
an unconstitutional proceeding. Shortly after- 
wards it became known that a secret treaty had 
been concluded between Great Britain and Tur- 
key, by which a British protectointe had been 
established over Asia Minor, and Cyprus was 
ceded by the Sultan. In June the Earl of 
Beaconsfield and the Marquis of Salisbury, the 
Foreign Secretaiy, attended, as representatives 
of England, the Congress at Berlin, held for the 
settlement of the Eastern dlfficrjty. 

Just before the end of the session the affairs 
of North-Western India and Afghanistan excited 


attention. British troops were marched to Cabul, 
and the Ameer fled. Lord Beaconsfield, in another 
of his characteristic Guildhall utterances, said 
we were only establishing a scientific frontier ; ” 
but that scientific frontier did not prevent the 
massacre of our English envoy, Sir Louis Cavag- 
nari, and his suite. 

Then followed the Zulu war in South Africa 
and other troubles. The Budget of 1879 showed 
an enormous deficit, and no one could say what 
further expenses would be incurred. The Govern- 
ment had rapidly accumulated unpopularity, and 
perhaps the final blow was given by the intro- 
duction of a Bill empowering the Government to 
purchase the stock of the Metropolitan Water 
Companies on terms which the public generally 
thought exorbitant. Parliament was dissolved 
on the 24th of March, and Lord Beaconsfield 
and his policy were again submitted to the 
verdict of the country. 

Out of Office ; Another Novel. 

That verdict was unfavourable. The tide had 
turned ; there was a large Liberal majority, 
stimulated, no doubt, by the marvellous exer- 
tions of Mr. Gladstone, and towards the end of 
April the Premier and his colleagues resigned 
office. Lord Beaconsfield accepted his destiny 
with a smiling face, and retired, as he said, to 
enjoy the pleasures of the country at Hughen- 
den. The fruit of his leisure soon appeared in 
the form of another political novel, “ Endymion. " 

Illness and Death. 

On the 19th of March, the Earl of Beacon?- 
field dined with the Prince of Wrles at Marl- 
borough House ; and on the following day, feel- 
ing unwell, he remained at home, and sent for 
Dr. Kidd, his physician and old friend. A week 
later several of his political friends assembled in 
his chamber to discuss the course to be taken 
by the Conservative party in the approaching 
debate on tho Transvaal question. The Earl 
was too unwell to take any part in the conversa- 
tion, but he listened attentively ; and that was 
the last time he could give any attention to 
political matters. The illness, a combination 
of bronchitis, asthma, and gout, increased, and 
although his wonderful vitality struggled long 
against disease and weakness, he succumbed at 
about four o’clock on tho morning of Easter 
Tuesday, the 19th of April, the anniversary of 
the day when, in 1880, he resigned the seals of 
office. He died very calmly, and in full posses- 
sion of his faculties. His last words w'ere, “ I I 
am overwhelmed,” O..R. 
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Tribunes of the People in Olp Times ; j been compelled to bow their necks, insisted upon 

I Their Duties. beiiij; represented in reality, as well as in theory^ 

N the days of ancient Rome, when the people, in the Senate, they chose officers who were to be 

^ angry at the tyranny of ilic patrician*^, and invcstevl with the duty of watching the course of 

impatient of the yoke under which they had lonjr ge /emment matters in the interest of their con- 
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stituents the plebeiauB. They wer^ ifl vested \i’ith 
peculiar and wide-spreading authority. They 
enjoyed the immunity of the sacrosancHtas^ 
which rendered their peisons inviolable ; the 
jus intercesfUmiSj or right of intervention', was 
theirs also, by which their woixi had the power 
of forbidding or placing the “ veto ” on the pro- 
ceedings of Consul and Prsetor; and the,;Ms^jrm- 
si 4 mi/t gave them the power to apprehend and 
hold in custody any official w'hosc actions seemed 
fraught with injury to the people. The middle 
ages and modern times have seen the appellation 
** tribune” assumed by men whose power and 
authority was especially warranted by the suffrage 
of the people. Thus Cola di Uienzi, in Rome in 
1347, called himself “ tribune of freedom, peace, 
and justice ; ** and thus in our own times the 
same name, tribune, has been popularly given to 
a member of the British House of Commons who, 
more than any other, has identitied himself with 
the people’s cause, and stood up for justice and 
right as the advocate of the toiling masses of his 
fellow-countrymen, — opposing persistently the 
selfish policy that would have taxed their food, 
narrow^ their influence, and left them as far as 
possible unrepresented. The title, “ the great 
tribune *of the people,” has frequently and 
worthily been bestowed upon Mr. Bright by 
thos<*. who have seen in his parliamentary career 
and strivings a close analogy with the exertions 
of those champions of the popular cause “ in the 
brave days of old; ” and haixlly could an epithet 
have been chosen that did him greater honour. 
His own words, at the conclusion of a remarkable 
speech deUvered in December 1854, in which he 
deprecated the Crimean war, show him as 
placing his chief glory iti speaking out boldly 
what he felt convinced was the truth, irrespective 
of its effect upon his private iaterests. “lam 
not,” he declared, “ nor did I ever preteiui to be, a 
gtatesman ; and that character is so tainted and 
60 equivocal in our day that I am not sure that a 
pure and honourable ambition u'ould aspire to It. 

I have not set my sails to every passing 

^breeze. 1 am a plain and siin{)le citizoii, sent 
here by one of the foremost constituencies of the 
Empire, representing, feebly perhaps, but 
honestly I dare aver, the opinions of v(?ry many, 
4ind the true interests of all those who ha>'c siujt 
me here.” Though the speaker hero disclaims 
the character of a statesman «s that title was 
frequently understood a generation ago, he has 
•ou many occasions shown some of the licst 
• qualities of statesmanship ; but. his peculiar 
character has always been fhrtt of the ** tribune,” 
the champion of the people’.^ rights, and the in- 


defatigable watcher over the interests of the 
community as a whole. 

Old Ways and New Ways; Fbeb Trade 
AND Protection. 

In a parliamentary career of unusual length, 
it has been the fortune of Mr. Bright to see 
changes within the space of forty yearn such as 
centuries would hardly in earlier times have 
produced. When he first entered the House of 
Commons, railways were a new institution, an<l 
people had not long learnt to believe in th(‘ 
practicability of crossing the Allantic in steamers; 
the Penny Post, had not long been established, 
after having been denounced by even so 
enlightened a man as Sydney Smith as a wild, 
impracticable scheme ; and the idea of a scheme 
of national education was considered by a great 
number of well-meaning people as not only im^ 
practicable, but as fraught with danger to all 
authority and rule. It has been Mr. Bright’s 
lot to take a leading part in the settlement of the 
weightiest political questions that have arisen 
throughout a period of forty years, — questions of 
finance, popular representation, war, commerce, 
and education; and by one of those strange 
instances in which the tendency of history to 
repeat itself is seen, the questions to whose 
settlement his vigorous energies were devoted in 
parliament more than a generation ago, have 
again appeared in a mcrlified form, and called 
forth from him words as outspoken and clear 
as those with which he impressed the House 
more than thirty years ago. It was in fightin 
the battle of Free Trade against Protection, as 
exemplified in the struggle for the abolition of 
the duty on corn that he gained his first triumph 
in parliament ; and now in the evening of his 
active and useful career he is found again lifting 
up his voice in consistent advocacy of the 
principles he upheld at that period. In 181-^ 
there was, for a short time, a tendency shown by 
a party in parliament, headed by the late Lord 
Bcaconsfield, then Member for Buckinghamshire; 
to reaffirm the principles of Protection as against 
Free Trade. 

Mr. Bright’s Opinions in 1849 on Free 
Trade and Pboteotion. 

In an eloquent speech delivered on March 15cli 
in that year, Mr. Bright emphatically said, — “Le** 
honourable gentlemen bewai-e how they 
their attention to the question of the reimppsitiou 
of the duties upon corn. If you do so you aro 
doing that which I believe Ib as impossible as tho 
reimposition of any Act .which has passed this 
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House ia former times. Yon might probably 
effect the repeal of the Beform Bill, or the 
Catholic Emancipation Act in the same session 
as that in which yon reimposc the duty upon 
corn. Take care what you are aboul. Honour- 
able gentlemen fancy that there is a lull in the 
public mind ; that events abroad have frightened 
people at home. • . .You talk of the experiment 
of Free Trade as though it had failed, or was but 
an experiment. I ask. Have you not legislated 
since the oldest amongst you first came here, in 
favour of protection, and with the view of keeping 
up the price of corn ; and do you not recollect that 
under the protective laws in 1836, the whole 
average price of the year for good wheat — not 
sprouted wheat — was but 39s. 4d, per quarter ? 
whilst now, wc arc told, sprouted wheat is sold 
at 428. a quarter.” In the same speech he said ; 
“ If I were myself an owner of land, I shouhi say 
this to my tenant-farmers: ‘Men, you have got 
the land, and it must be your object to work it 
to the best of your ability with the capital you 
have. Parliament, like the landlord, must deal 
with those on whose behalf this proposition is 
said to be made, on the same principles on which 
it would deal with trades of all other descriptions. 
You must exert the same virtues of perseverance, 
industry, and frugality which others j)Osscss, and 
in which you arc not wanting ; you must look to 
the exercise of these means for your profit and 
success, not to oxtorm*> aid or exclusive assistance 
which can only be rendered at the cost of gross 
injustice to others.’ 

“ But the speech of the Hon. Memlnu’ for 
Buckinghamshire was so purely agricultural, 
that he did not enter into any such con- 
siderations.® He recognised no such principle of 
dealing with the interests of all classes, instead 
of addressing ourselves, to the benefit of one 
only. He himself quoted from the Standard, a 
newspaper of high authority with his party, and 
so exclusively agricultural in its predildbtions, 
that in one of its leaders a few years ago it 
contended that if the whole of the manufactures 
of England were destroyed to-morrow, England 
would not be a less great country by one iota, or 
the English a less ha])py people. But the 
Standard now takes up different ground. It 
announced in a recent number that un' ins were 
now formed in most of the southern counti<js of 
England, the object of whicJi was carefully to 
exclude all the products of the mills of the north, 

: ^ i'^t the cloths of Cheshire and Yorkshire 
I Would not be allowed to come into competition 
^ with the productions of Wiltshire. If this is to 
. ^ the spirit in which hon. gentlemen an; dis- 


posed to make common cause against the nialMK 
facturing interest, I wonder they do not ctOtf 
out their principle to its full extent, and, as thebr 
ancestors once wandered over the country clothed 
in skins and with their bodies painted, that th^y 
do not come down here in that way. They might 
come at last to clothe themselves in thatch, by 
which means I trast the farmers will obtain a 
remunerative price for their straw. I am not 
at all disposed to dispute the meritorious and 
industrious character of the tenant-farmers ; on 
the contrary, I believe them well entitled to the 
praise of possessing those qualities in a high 
degree. But 1 protest against a proposition on 
their behalf which w'ould certainly prejudice the 
the interests of all other classes for the doubtful 
benefit of one.” At that period he took his stand 
on the broad principle that free trade was 
in itself beneficial, and should be the policy of 
England, without reference to the vacillation^ 
and half-heartedness of other nations. 

His Opinioxs Unchanged. 

These principles he steadily maintained. In 
1881 we find him writing on the subject of “reci- 
procity,” “ If you mean that we are only to trade 
freely without duties at our ports with nations 
who vt'ilL do the game to us, then I am against 
reciprocity, as a stupid and impossible proposi- 
tion. If you mean that wc arc to put on duties 
at our ports with the notion that wc shall compel 
other nations to take off their duties, then I am 
against it, from the conviction that such a plan 
must fail, as it has done in all times past. For 
twenty years before our free trade times, this 
plan was made use of and offered to foreign parts, 
and it entirely failed, as it would fail again if 
offered. .... The true course foi England is to 
open her ports as completely and widely a» 
possible, whatever may be the tariff of other 
countries.” To another correspondent, who asks 
him to attend a Liberal meeting in Sheffield, he 
writes : “As to reciprocity, and the rubbish 
which is disturbing some minds, I do not think 
we need to trouble ourselves much about it. . . . 
Tliree hundred farmers in Abei*deenshire have 
just denounced protection as heartily as you or I 
could have done it. The cry may do some 
mischief at a single election, but I think it will 
be dead enough before a general election is upon 
us.” In all that the great “ tribune of the people’* 
has done, we note a fine consistency, — not the 
obstinacy that refuses instruction, or rejects the 
new light thrown by time and experience on m 
question, but the grave solidity of opinion pro^ 
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oeedlng from oonviotion loased upon earnest and 
deliberate tbottgbt anil etady. 

rBottH, .Family, Bdugatios. 

Mr. Bright belongs to that upper 
ttrisSdftewelats from which so jnany of the nota- 
bilities td English history have sprung, — the class 
tiiot^rodiided the first William Pitt and llobert 
Ohve, John Watt and Samuel Johnson. His 
lather, Joedb JBri^t, was a jeotten-i^inner of 
Bodidals, in Xisnoashirc, and resided at Green- 
bank, near {that town ; and there the subjeob of 
this memoir was bom on the l&th of November, 
Idll. The family belonged then, and has con- 
tinued to b^ong since, to the estimable and law- 
abiding community known as the “Society of 
Friend,” or by the more familiar appellation of 
“ Quakers. ” His cducati on was not of an elaborate 
kind, .and include i no advanced oollegiate course. 
“ For myself, I can say that I liave never been 
at school since I was fifteen years of age,*’ he 
said in one of his speeches, in opposition to a 
bill restricting the hours of factory lal)our for 
all persons under eighteen. In the literal sense 
of the term, his schooling was limited to those 
early years ; but hie actual education must have 
beonigdiag on long after he ente]>ed his father’s 
wMffehouse os a iad,; for during the years of his 
boybaodwnd youth most impe^tont events were 
d 0 r«dM{iing themsdves, and the eonntry was 
passing through a etrug^ and approaching a 
cnaeix)tieas momentous in its nature and oon- 
asquezkoes, thon^i less noted by the historian, 
than the great warlike coofiict that had preceded 
it, — a struggle in which even so cool-headed and 
nsnlute a man as the groat Duke of Wellington 
at htst adknowledgedAhat the alternative of eon- 
aequences lay between Teform and revolution. 

PfiKIOD FJftOM 1815 TO 1830. 

It was in many respects a mournful and even 
a shameful period that intervened between the 
end of the great war in 1815 and the pas.sing 
of the first Beform Bill in 1830. ’Hie war had 
left a dismal legacy in the shape of a hugely 
increased national debt, the interest of which 
annually swallowed up close upon thiity mil- 
lions sterling, before a penny could be devoted 
to the current expenses of the goverziuient. 
Taxation was more grievously felt now that the 
excitement ef the war was over ; and while the 
cessation of the contest did away with Ihe 
demand for stores, weapons, etc., that had kept 
various trades employed, the revival of foreign 
trade, ho|ied for as a reme<lv, ... olr place but 
filowl/f The distross among the operucive classes 


and the agricnltural labourers increased year 
year ; wages were low, and woiic was scarce. 
In parliament, as then .constituted, the voice of 
the people had littiie chance of being heard ; 
and thus tbie populacr discootent naturally toc^ 
two definite fiorms — a demand for a reform m 
parliament that ehould bring about a real repre- 
eentation of the people, and what a somewhat 
flippant politician once chanacterized m “ an 
ignorant impatience of taxation,” showing itself 
in an increased determination that the burdens 
of the tcommuxiity, like parliamentary represen- 
tation, should be more ’fairly and proportionately 
adjusted. 

At first the method of coercion was adopted. 
Meetings were violently interrupted or dispersed 
by troops of regular cavalry or yeomanrv, not 
without bloodshed, as in the case of the inf^ous 
“Peterloo massacre” in Manchester, 'fchich, 
however, found a dignitary of the Church ready 
to defend it. The statutes against libel and 
sedition w’ere sharpened and mercilessly put in 
force, and in many eases the law was disgrace- 
fully strained in the prosecution of poor ignorant 
laboui’ens and ofKa’atives driven more by hunger 
than by any otlicr cause into spasmodic and 
half-hearted liot. But gradually the feeling 
grew stronger that something must be done in 
tlie way of concession to public opinion and 
jmfcice, if, as the IHike of Wellington himself, 
one of the most eonsist^atropponents of ali, but 
with the meet indispoiMable concession expressed 
it, the king’s government was to be carried oiu 

Changes ; The Kefobm Bill of 1832 ; | 

B&IGUT’S Eaklieb Obatoby. 

Thus in his eaa'ly youth, John Bright saw the 
harsh rule of the Tories of the old school of 
Eldox and Ellcnborough gradually giving way 
to the milder councils of Canning and his col- 
leagues ; he Avas old enough to apf)reciale the 
imporfhnee of such steps towards better things 
as the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
and the triumph of the measure for the admis- 
sion of the Roman Catholics to Parliament ; aud 
the year in which he attained his majority was 
that of the first groat popular triumph, the 
passing of tlie Reform Bill of 1632. That these 
things made a deep irnjiression on him, and 
that he studied public questions in their dif- 
ferent bearings long l)efo-ro the commencement 
of his public career, is shown by the bound 
knowledge everywhero shown in Ids speorlK's* 
concerning the events of these earlier ti])ies. 
His sympathies were with the refonners; and 
his earliest efforts of oratory belong to this period. 
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The old axiom, Poeta nascitur non fit has its 
converse in the proposition that an orator is 
protluccd by a very gradual process. Of him it 
may be said,^ Fit non nasciti/r,'* his power 
must be matured by practice. Macaulay has 
olworved that most great parliamentary speakers 
exorcised themselves at the expense of their 
audience, and cites the well-known instance of 
Fox speaking almost every night during an 
entire session as a proof of his assertion. That 
the wonderful eloquence with which Mr. Bright 
through many sessions charmed his audiences, 
and held spellbound even those wlio differed 
most widely fi*om him in opinion, has been im- 
proved and perfected by experience there is no 
doubt ; but much of the effect he never fails to 
create is due to the earnestness, the impression 
of thorough conviction in the speaker, the 
absence of all theatrical trick or striving after 
effect, the evident truth of every emotion ex- 
pressed, and more than all to the manly Saxon 
simplicity of the language in wliich his thoughts 
arc clothed. It is curious, in view of his present 
great reputation, to mark the effect recorded on 
a hearer as produced upon liiin by one of the 
young reformer’s earliest specclics at a country 
gathering. 

lie was dressed in black, and his coat was of 
that peculiar cut consukred by the worthy dis- 
ciples of George Fox as a standing protest 
against the fashions oft the world. The lecturer 
was younf^, square-built, and muscular, with a 
broad face and forclica<l, with a fresh complexion, 
with mild blue eyes ” like tliose of the late 
Russian Nicholas, but nevertheless with a general 
expression quite sufficiently decided and severe. 
As an oratoi* the man did not shine. His voice 
was good, though somewhat harsh ; his manner 
was awkward, as is the custom of the country ; 
and the sentences came out of liia mouth loose, 
naked, and ill-foimcd. He was not master of the 
situation, yet he wanted not confidence, nor 
matter, nor words. Practice, it was clear, was 
all that he required. The orator felt this him- 
self. He told his audience that he was learning 
to speak upon ilie question, and that he would 
succeed in time. His expectation was abundantly 
fulfilled ; for during his long career in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Bright’s oratory has 
certainly not been either awkward i>r wanting 
in dearness. 

Mabbiagb ; First Association with 
Richard Cobden. 

^ Mr, Bright is not to be put among those 
public men who entered upnii political life i 


their earliest manhood. He was thirty yeai9 old 
before he obtained his first scat in the Hottss 
of Commons. There was an advantage, in onO 
sense, in this delay ; for he knew more of men 
and things, and could speak more from his own 
experience in addressing the House than many 
of his colleagues. He had, in fact, seen and 
taken part in a very important public move- 
ment before he became a Kipresentatiye of a 
parliamentary constituency. In 1839 he married 
Miss Elizabeth Priestman, daughter of Jemathan 
Priestman, of Ncwcastlc-on-Tyne, a member, like 
himself, of the Society of Friends. As af partner 
in the houses of Bright and Co. and Bright and 
Brothers, established in Rochdale and Man- 
chester as cotton-spinners and carpet manufac- 
turers, he devoted himself for some yeara to 
commercial pursuits. Continental travel had 
enlarged his mind and given him the opportunity 
of comparing the condition of his own country, 
socially and economically, with that of foreign 
nations ; and no doubt contributed to the faculty 
he afterwards showed of judging by a fiir wider 
standard than the narrow and insular one fte- 
quently set up by his opiX)ncnts. 

It was at this time he became acquainted with 
that great man, Richard Cobden, who afterwards 
became his colleague, and with whose name and 
activity his own was during a series of years so 
closely interwoven that the two were always 
associjited together in a kind of brotherhood, 
only to be dissolved by death. Mr, Bright, in 
giving an account of his first meeting with Mr, 
Cobden, says they owed their earliest association 
to the interest both took in the then newly 
mooted cducatioinil question. “I went over fo 
Jklanchcster,” says Mr. Bright, “ to call upon him 
and invito him to come to Rochdale to speak 
at a meeting about to be held in the school- 
room of the Baptist Chapel iu West-street. I 
found him in his counting-house. I told him 
what I wanted ; his countenance lighted up with 
pleasure to find that otluirs wore working in the 
same cause. He "without hesitation agreed to 
come. He came and he spoke ; and though he was 
then so young a speaker, yet the qualities of his 
sixicch were such as remained with him so long 
as he was able to speak at all, — clearness, logic, 
a conversational eloquence, a persuasiveness 
which, when combined with the absolute truth 
there was in his eye and in his countenance* 
became a power it was almost impossible to 
resist.” 

The Corn Laws ; Their Nature, 

They were soon destined to be brought into 
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close alUanoe. Among the grieTances endured 
for many years by the English people, none 
weighed more heavily upon them than the com 
Jaws. There had from old times been restrictions 
upon the free traffic in com, not only with foreign 
countries, but even from one part of the kingdom to 
another. In 1815, though the tax on the export* 
ation of com had been abolished, that on its 
importation was retained; and not until home- 
grown com had reached the price of eighty 
shillings the quarter, could foreign grain be 
imported duty free. The price of the nation’s 
food was thus artificially raised by the shutting 
out of foreign supplies, and the maintaining of a 
monopoly for the English farmer, within certain 
limits; and the Landed interest, who considered 
the question of revenue derived from land in the 
form of rents as bound up with the maintenance 
of this monopoly, strenuously opposed .any move- 
ment tending to interfere with it. But bad times 
came, when wages were low, and thousands of 
men, earning a very few shillings a week, were 
rendered desperate by seeing their families in 
a state of chronic semi-starvation. In 1828, 
accordingly, the corn laws were somewhat re- 
laxed, a duty of one shilling being placed u{K)n 
foreign com, when the market at home had risen 
to seventy-three shillings, the duty rising to 
twenty- three shillings and eight pence when the 
price per quarter sank to sixly-four shillings, — 
the object of course being to keep out all foreign 
com until the farmers had sold their crops. 
Naturally this state of things was viewed with 
great discontent by the operative and commercial 
classes, who considered themselves as bci rig sacri- 
ficed to the agricultural interest ; and in London, 
Manchester, and other great commercial centres, 
the free-traders, who w'cre opposed to each and 
every kind of tax on com, increased in number; 
and naturally, after the manner of Englishmen, 
they began to combine for thr- attainment of 
the object they had in view. 

FOBMAariON OP THK ANTI CORN LAW LEAGUE. 

It was in the year 1838, on the occasion of 
a public dinner, at which Dr., afterwards Kir 
John, Bow'ring, had denounced the corn law’S as 
productive of an untold amount of human misery, 
that the idea of an association to bring about the 
abolition of these obnoxious imposts w'as first 
started by Mr. Howie. In 1839. the Association 
for the Abolition of the Corn Jaws had ex- 
panded into the National Anti Cora Law League. 
From Manchester the id.?a had spread throughout 
the kingdom : the Lejigue oneat meetings in 
London, in Drury Lane uad C 'vent Gaiden 


Theatres among other places ; the leaders, with 
Mr. Cobden at their heail, during a series of years 
went on expounding with w’onderful patience 
and skill the objects of the League and the 
benefits that would come to the nation from free 
trade; and here it was that the closer bond of 
fellowship between Bichard Cobden and John 
Bright was formed. In 1841, Mr. Bright had 
the misfortune to lose his wife; and in the first 
hour of his sorrow he received a visit which had 
an effect on his whole career. He tells the story 
in the following words : — 

“ 1 was in Leamington, and Mr. Cobden called 
on me. I was then in the depths of grief, I may 
almost say of despair, for the light and sunshine 
of my house had been extinguished. All that 
was left on earth of my young wife, (except the 
memory of a sainted life and a too bri jf haj>pi- 
nesg, was lying still and cold in the- chamber 
above us. Mr. Cobden called on me as his friend, 
and addressed me, as you may supix)se,with word}< 
of condolence. After a time he lookt d up and 
said, ‘There are thousands and thousands of 
homes in England at this moment where wives 
and mothers and children are dying of hunger. 
Now when the first paroxysm of your grief !s 
past, I would advise yon to come with mo. 
and wc will never rest until the corn laws aie 
repealed.’” 

First Seat in the House op Commons ; 

.Elected Membj-^: for Durham. 

The advice thus affectionately given wasloyaUy 
n eeived and followc-d. No man ever devoted 
himself with more singlimess of purjx)se to an 
object than w'as show n by Mr. Bright in pulling 
down the corn law's. Not long afterw’ards, in 
1843, he obtained, afi or afirstunsnceessful effort, 
a seat in the House of Commons, being returned 
for Du.ham. Colxleii w'us also in Varli.'mieiit; 
and the IIou.se and out of the Kou.se the two 
friends Laboured indef.itigably against disoourago- 
ments enough at first, — for even the arlizon 
and operative classes for wdiom they chiefly 
Ijiboured did not at first see the benefits of free 
trade, — but at last with c<imi)lete success. 

Kinglakc, the author of “ KotUen," and of the 
eloquent and exhaustive “ History of the Crimean 
War. 'sjxiakingof Cobden and Bright, with wdio.so 
general political opinions his own are very little 
in accordance, honestly and graphically describes 
the power they wielded by the force of Argument , 
and elo(|uence in th('. House of Commons, and 
flic enormous influence they exerted over their 
opponents. He sjiys: “These two orators hue 
sliow’n with w'hat a strengilj, with wind 
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masterly skill, with what patience, with what a 
high courage, they could cairy a scientific truth 
through the storms of politics. They hail shown 
that they could arouse and govern the assenting 
thousands who listened to them with delight ; 
that thqy could bend the House of Commons; 
that they could press their creed upon a Prime 
Minister, and to put upon his mind so hartl a 
stress that after a while he felt it to be a torture 
and a violence to his reason to have to make a 
stand against them. Nay more, each of these 
gifted men had proved that he could go bravely 
into the midst of angry opponents, could show 
them their fallacies one by one, destroy their 
favourite theories before their very faces, and 
iriumphantly argue them down.” 

Anti Corn IjAw Arguments. 

In December 1845, when the coming event of 
Free Trade was casting its shadow before, Mr. 
llright made a speech containing these words, at 
a meeting in Covent Garden Theatre : — 

‘‘ This contest has now been waged for seven 
years; it was a serious one when commenced, 
hut it is a far more serious one now. Since the 
time when we first came to London to ask the 
.•ittention of Parliament to the question of the 
• orn law, two millions of human beings have 
been added to the population of the United 
Kingdom. The table is here as before ; the food 
js spread in about the same (quantity as before ; 
but two millions oi|^ fresh guests have arrived, 
and that circumstjincc makes the question a 
serious one, both for the Government and for us. 
'I’hcse two millions are so many argumentjj for 
the Anti C/orn Liiw League— so many emphatic 
condemnations of the i)olicy of this iniquitous 
law. I sqp them now in my mind’s eye ranged 
oeforc me, old men and young children, all look- 
ing to the Government for broad ; some endea- 
vouring to resist the stroke of famine, clamorous 
:ind turbulent, but still arguing with ns ; some 
‘tying mute and uncompl.'uning. Multitudes 
have died of hunger in the United Kingdom 
^‘iIlce we first asked the Government to rc})eal 
i-he corn law; and although the gi’cat and power- 
ful may not regard tlios*? who suffer mutely .and 
‘lie in silence, yet the recording angel will note 
'lown their patient endurance and the heavy 
guilt of those by whom tlv'-y have been sjicvificod, 
“We have had a succession of skirmishes ; wc 
now approach the final conflict. It may bo 
worth while to inquire who and what are the 
combatants in this great bidtle ? Tx)()king in the 
' olumns of the newspapers, and attending, as I 
have attended, hundreds of meetings held to 


support the principles of Free Trade, we must 
conclude, that on the face of it the struggle Is 
that of the many against the few. It is a struggle 
between the numbers, wealth, comforts, the all, 
in fact, of the middle and industrious classes, 
and the wealth, the union, and sordidness of a 
large section of the aristocracy of this empire ; 
and wc have to decide, — for it may be that this 
meeting itself may to no little extent be the 
arbiter in this great contest, — we have to 
decide now in this great struggle, whether in this 
land in which wc live, wc will longer beaj the 
wicked legislation to which we have been sub- 
jected, or whether wc will make one effort to 
right the vessel, to keep her in her true course, 
and, if possible, to bring her safely to a secure 
haven. Our object, as the ]>eople, can only be, 
that we should have good and im|)artial govern- 
ment for cvcjybody. As the whole people, wc 
can by no possibility have the smallest interest In 
any partial or unjust legislation : we do not wish 
to sacrifice any right of the richest or most power- 
ful class, but wc arc resolved that that class shall 
not sacrifice the rights of a whole people. 

“ Wc have had landlord rule longer, far longer 
that the life of the oMost man in this vast 
assembly, and 1 would ask jou to look at the 
results of that rule, and then decide whether it 
he not necessary to interpose some check to the 
extravagance of such legislation. The land- 
owners have had unlimited sway in Parliament 
and in the provinces. Abroad, the history of ou 
country is the histoiy of war and rapine ; at 
home, of debt, taxes, and rapine too. In all the 
greats contest in which wc have been engaged 
wc have found that this ruling class have taken 
all the honours, while the people have taken all 
the scars. No sooner was the country freed from 
the horrible contest which was so long carried 
on with the powers of Europe, than this law, l?y 
their partial legislation, was enacted — far mcxrc 
hostile to British interests than any combination 
of foreign powers has ever j)rovc(i. We find 
them legislating corruptly : they pr.ay daily 
that in their legislation they may discard all 
private ends and purt.ial affect ions, and after 
prayers they sit down to make a law for the pur- 
pose of extorting from all the consumers of food 
a higher price than it is worth, that the extra 
price may find its way in to the pockets of the pro- 
prietors of land, these proprietors being the very 
raou by whom this infamous law is sustained.” 

The Battle of Free Tra.de ; Pf.kl’s ,Con 
VERSION TO Free Trade Principles. 

It was, however, an arfluous task, and the 
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opponents of free trade fought hard. The British 
fanner was persuaded by his friends the Jand 
ownbig squires that he required protection in 
the prosecution, of his calling; that unless he was 
ort^Acially secured against foreign competition, 
his industry and skill would bo thrown away. 
On the other hand, the free traders exhorted 
* agriculturists to increase the productiveness of 
f their acres by improved cultivation, insisting 
i that under the system of protection, which they 
declhted to be a premium paid hy the whole 
nation for the upholding of sloth and inca})acity 
in one class, the land brought forth far less than 
it could be made witli due care to j'ield. At 
length the country generally began to wake up 
to the reasonableness of the free-traders’ pro- 
positions, and to sec the question in a new light. 
The pathetic wailings and furious tirades of 
wealthy landlords and well-to-do farmers against 
the League and all its works began to excite 
ridficule. The humourists of the comic papers 
published a cartoon rcprcsciiling a stout farmer 
addressing a lean, careworn working man with, 

“ Please, sir, give me hall of your loaf.” A certain 
church dignitary and a noble duke, who, during 
a season of unusual dcartli, bad re.spectively 
recommended swcwlo turnips and mangold 
wurzcls and a pincli of curry in hot water as 
suitable food for the labourer and artizan, were 
held up to derision. Ebenezer EUiot t , “ the Corn 
Law Rhymer,” and other po])ular men, showed to 
demonstration how on such a subject the interests 
of all classes of working men were identical, and 
professed their regret at seeing — 

** Agricultttrc and trad** arraj^ed against each other. 

And com forgetting that cotton’s liia brother.’* 

And more than all, the great stuti^sinan then at 
the head of the government, Sir Robert Peel, to 
whom the country gentlemen looked up with all 
confidence as their natural leader, gave signs 
that he was becoming a convert to I lie principle.^ 
of free trade. The iiilolligcnco of Mr. Briglit was 
prompt to detect this temper in the Premier, as 
is seen in the rcmark.'ible words he uttered in 
his place in Parliament in the session of 1814. 

There can be no doubt that Sir Pwobert Peel 
is, at heart, as good a free-trader as I am. He 
has told us so in the House of Commons again 
and again; nor do I doubt that Sir Robert Peel 
has in his inmost heart the desire to be the man 
who shall carry out the principles of free trade in 
this country;” and, iiulced, in the same session 
Peel provoked an ironic.'il cheer f rom the Opposi- 
tion benches by declaring, *• On the general 
principle of free trade there is now no great 
difference of opinion, and all agioo in the general 
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rule that we should buy in the cheapest and sell 
in the dearest market.” But, as if conscious 
that the man who uttered such a sentiment could 
not consistently keep corn at an artificial value 
by taxation, he alluded thus to the inteiTuption 
he had received : “ I know ilic meaning of that 
cheer. J tlo not wish to raise a discussion on the 
corn la\\'s or the sugar duties, which I contend, 
however, arc exceptions to the general rule, and 
I will not go into that question now.” But the 
time came when the question had to be gone 
into. And when the time came, Sir Robert did 
not shrink from the task before him. Amid the 
amazement and indignation of many of his 
supporters, and to the great delight of the 
Opposition, lie announced to the House that he 
had come to the conclusion that the corn Laws 
were partial and unjust, and ought to be rr pealed. 
He accordingly brought in a measure for their 
abolition, fully aware of tlie price that he would 
have to pay for this measure ; for he was by far 
too experienced and astute a statesman not to be 
aware that many of his followers would be 
alieiiuicd by what they would deem his politieal 
apost^icy, and that he was exposing himself to 
obLxiuy and misrepresentation, and that the fate 
of his ministry was probably sealed, though he 
had the power, with the help of his general 
opponents, to carry the measure. He spoke of 
this in the finest speech perhaps he ever uttered ; 
and added with a touch of manly pathos : “ But 
it may bo tliat 1 shall leave a name sometimes 
remembered with expressions of goodwill in 
those places which are the abode of men whose 
lot it is to labour, and to earn their daily bread 
by the sweat of their brow, — ^a name remembered 
with expressions of goodwill when they shall 
recreate their exhausted strength witli abundant 
and uiitaxed food, the sweeter because it is no 
longer lea zoned with the sense of injustice.” 

Peaceful Nature op the Anti Corn Lam 
Acitation; Completeness op its Triumph. 

It was the grandest thing Peel had ever done, 
and all the more praiseworthy because he knew 
the cost at which he righted the great wrong from 
which the community had long suffered, and by 
which even the cla.ss for whose behoof it had been 
maintained and perpetuated had not in reality 
be ai benefited. For while labour was starved 
by the corn laws the land was badly cultivated, 
and tlie artificial dearth created by a monopoly 
terribly increased the aggregate of misery and 
pauperism and their concomitant, crime. One 
great feature about the Corn Law Agitation, with 
wliicli Mr. Briglit’s name is indelibly associated, 
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is the entirely j)cacePul action of its proceedings. 
Ill other great Tnovements, such as the Reform 
Rill agitation, and O’Connell’s endeavour to 
obtain repeal, the passions of the audiences were 
appealed to by inflamatory harangues and im- 
passioned portraitures of wrongs coininitled 
perlifips centuries ago. Mr. Rright and his col- 
leagues appealed to the reason, not to the passions 
of their hearers, and by the logic of facts and 
ligures con V incod the country and, as we have 
seen, the leading statesman, that protection was 
a fallacy. Eight years of incessant labour, from 
1838 to 1810, with the holding of great mass 
meetings in London, Manchester, Stockport, and 
various other towns, the means of war being 
provided by the lioldirig of great bazaars, at one 
of which £10,000, at another £20,000, was added 
TO the funds of the association, at length cul- 
minated in triumphant success, — a success all the 
more remarkable in view of the tremendous 
opiX)sition. including almost all the Upper House, 
and a groat part of the Lower, at first an-ayed 
against free trade,— nn opposition including 
moreover, nearly all the influential clergy, not a 
few of Hie middle class traders, and what appears 
!Juirvcllous at the present day, many of the work- 
ing men, especially the whole bodj' of Chartists, 
who considered that free trade would lower the 
price of labour. It is instruetiv'c to compare the 
condition of the working man under the protec- 
tion*’ system and undci^tho auspieies of free trade, 
and to see how, in every particular, the ])Ositiou 
of the labourer has improved under the whole- 
some stimulus of competition ; how with an 
enormous increase of the population pauperism has 
dec-Tcased ; how much greater chance the steady 
workman hjy? now of obtai niiig regular em | floyment 
and Laying by something for a rainy day ; and 
how differently the children of artisans are 
clothed, housed, fed, and taught, than in tlie 
“ protection days.” So thoroughly did the re.ason- 
ableiicss of fi*ce trade appeal to all thinking men, 
that only a few yerirs ago, one of the former 
■oaders of the Protectionists in Parliament, 
}>ublicly proclaimed from his seal in the Jlunse, 
“We are all fi-ec-tradem now;” and in 1880, 
Mr, Justice M’Cartliy, in his “ TTistory of our own 
Times,” declared there was no more chance of a 
reaction against free trade than a reaction against 
the Rule of Three. Subsequent events liavc 
shown that such a reaction may be attempted, 
though no one probably 'vould trj' to restore 
protection under its own name; but as “new 
presbyter was but old priest, ’.rril large,” s<j 
‘‘reciproeit}^ ” may be considered, like ‘-fair 
trade,” *51 convenienl aVnia tor iToloction. 


OriKION ON fllisir QuKSTIOXS ; MAIXTENANCliS 
OF Order. 

The triumph of the Anti Corn Law TiCaguc was 
to some extent hastened by the terrible famine 
wlihfii occurri'd in Irelaml in 1815, and rendered 
the maiiitenanceof tlie old restrictions impossible. 
Soon after, the state of confusion .and lawlessness 
that had sn]iervened there, necessitated the 
bringing forward by Sir Oeorge Grey of the Crime 
and Outrage Bill of 18-17. Here wc find Mr. 
Bright speaking with thorough straightforward- 
ness and good sense, though the course he adopted 
was not calculated to advance his popularity. 
Though he knew the calamities of L'cland and 
sympathised with Hie sufferings of the people, he 
recognised above all things the necessity of 
vindicating the law, and therefore voted for 
the Bill giving exceptional powers to the 
executive, lie pointed out how, in some dis- 
tricts in Ireland, the public feeling was entirely 
ant .agonistic to the law. “ I ask the honourable 
gentiemaii,” he said to Mr. John O’CoTiiiell, who 
cried “No, no,” to this statement, “if ho has 
not read accounts which are not contradicted, 
from which we learn that on some recent cases 
of assassination, whole districts have been in a 
slate of rejoicing ami exultation ? These assassi- 
nations arc not looked upon as murders, but 
ratlicr as cxecuti<)ns. Take the case of Mr. 
Lloyd, a clergyman, who was recently a.ss.assi- 
nated. Tlun-c was no show of vindictive feeling 
on the part of his murderers ; there was little of 
the character of ordinary murders in it. The 
scrvanl was allowed to dei)art unbanned ; a boy 
who was in the carriage was removed that he 
might not be injured ; and the unhappy 
gentleman was shot witli all the deliberation 
and the calrnne.s.s with whieli a man would be 
made to suff(M’ the extreme penalty of the law. 
It is clear, then, that the ordinary law fails, and 
that the Governineiit have a case for the demand 
they make for an extension of the present 
powers of the law.*’ It has been the custom, 
in some quarters, to represent Mr. Bright as a 
demagogue, whoso endeavour is to set class 
against cl.-iss,” nnd encourage lawlessness. On 
the contrary, he has always been found giving 
all the wcMglit of his intluemre to the upholding 
of the existing laws ; but he is equally indefatiga- 
ble and outspf)kcn in his denunciations of bad 
laws, and his end(\avours by peaceful but per- 
sLtoni effort t4) get [them alti'red. In 1863 , 
wlie?i a savage attack was made in a leading 
liondon newspaper upon both Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Cobden, and anonymous articles represented 
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Ibem as eubvcrtcrs of law and wder, l^Ir. Bright 
said, addressing a meeting at Jiochdale:— **Wc 
are charged witli all sorts of dreadful things by 
that gentleman in tJbe Mask. On the 27th of 
November he wrote this of M r. Cobden. H e said : 

“ ‘ He [Mr. Cobdenjstoops down and picks up a 
weapon which has never yet been used but for 
anarchy and revolution. Is it not in fact to tell 
the labourer and the workman to look over the 
fence of the neighbouring proprietor, and learn 
to think that they have a natural riglit to a slice 
of the soil ? ' 

Surely, if they are industrious and frugal, and 
can save the means to purchase, and there Ixi 
anybody who would wish to sell, and the law 
steps in and makes it clifiicult to sell and to buy, 
then, I say, that labonixir has a right to look over 
the hedge, and to feel that the law dcfils a 
giievous injubtioe to him .... 

Would yoa believe it — young men here do not 
recollect it — that the landed proprietors could 
never find out, till Mr. Cobden suul a few others 
told them, that the com law was a great injury 
to them They did not know that it actually 
lowered the value of their land, and diminished 
the security of their rents, and that it loadcxl 
them wit}) an inconceivable amount of public 
cxlium ; wbil^t, at the same time; it beggared 
hundreds and thousands of the people, and it 
menaced this nation with rebellion, 

•• Mr. Cobden and I, and others who acted w'ith 
us, but we cbii fly, because perhaps we were tlu; 
most prominent, were slandemi then by the 
gentleman in the Mask, just as w’e have been 
now. The Times was as foul-mouthed ufion ns 
twenty years ago as it is at this moment. Jt said 
that we went about the country setting class 
against class. It said that our views led to the 
confiscation of landed property. It said every- 
thing that was spiteful and untrue, as it says 
now. And yet, is there any man in this country 
w’ho wrill not admit that proj)eity is more secure 
in consequence of the abolition of that law, 
vf^hich landowners believed to be the ambor of 
their safety, and that animosities between class 
and class have been allayed ! And who shall 
tell how much it is owing to this reform that our 
Queen at this moment wields an unchallenged 
sceptre over a tranquil realm? A landowner in 
the House of Commons, an old Member of 1 he 
ilouse,a representative of a south-western eonnty, 
a man of excelloiit character, for whom i have 
alwa3"S had the greatest jcspect, even when 
he was most in the wrong, — he told zne not long 
ago, speaking about the cojn law, t>at they did 
not then know the gooa wo c f iJug to his 


I class. I smiled and said to him, * If you would 
only have faith, I could tell one or two other 
things that would do you just as much good, if 
you would let us try them.’ But he luwi no 
faith.” 

The Game Laws and the Agricultural 
Interest. 

Lord Melbourne’s question, w hen the removal of 
an abuse or a measure of improvement was pro- 
posed to him, was said to have invariably been, 
“ But can’t you leave it alone ? ” Mr. Bright’s 
question, wdien a grievance comes before him, is, 
on the other hand, How is it to be remedied ? ” 
and this was the case on the question of the Grime 
and OutragcBill. ‘‘I feel it impossible to refuse my 
vote in favour of the Bill now' before us ; but I 
am compelled lo sa^^ that unless the Government 
will zealously promote measures in t.re direc- 
tion I have indicated ” (the Kiicumbered Estates 
Bill,” etc.), “ they cannot hope long to retain the 
confidence of this House or of the country.” At 
an earlier period, Mr. Bright had already spoken 
out fearlessly and w'(dl on the subject of the ex- 
cessive preservation of game, and the injury 
inflicted upon the agricultural interest by the 
selfishness oC landlords, who ted great numbers 
of hares, pheasants, and rabbits on their tenants' 
crops. Farmers arc now' far more outspoken on 
uch subjects than ibey were forty years .ago ; and 
therefore, in 1845, when a Hertfordshire tenant 
farmer, Mr. Hoitk astlc, sj ^ke out boldly on the 
game laws, exposing their injustice, and pointing 
out the hardships they entailed, his brother 
agriculturists were somcwliat .astonished at his 
daring, while they admired it, and tc&iified their 
appreciation of Mr. Ilorncastle’s courage in true 
British fashion by giving him a public dinner, to 
which Mr. Bright, then still engaged in the “ Corn 
Law' struggle,” was invited, — a proof that even 
among the farmers, whose interests were sup- 
posed to be injuriously affected, the doctrines of 
free trade were making rapid progress. On this 
occai«ion Mr. Bright said : “ We have heard a 
good deal within the bast year or two of farmers’ 
friends ; but I take it th.at Mr. Ilorncastle is a 
true farmers’ friend ; and if it were not that 
circurastanees have made him in some degree 
independent of those who would be likely to 
injure him, ho would not only be the farmers 
fxierid, but he w^ould be likely to become a 
martyr for fanners. I am delighted to see this 
meeting, becjiusc I take it to be a sign of the 
times, and a sign of Initter times, — an evidence 
that farmers arc about to think, act, and do 
something for Ihemselves. I conceive there 
746 
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no delusion so great as that of believing that 
the great and the mighty of the earth will ever 
be the true, sincere, and disinterested friends of 
the middle classes, cither in this or any other 
kingdom. . . . Now the farmer gets possession 
of his land ; it becomes the centre of the hopes 
of himself and his family ; his capital is more or 
less invested in it — some sunk in permanent 
improvements, and some in the stock, imple- 
ments, and materials upon the surface of the 
farm. He hopes that it may turn out well for 
him; he gets up early, works hard and late, 
thousands of farmers with their hands, and thou- 
sands more with their heads. He gives his skill, 
industry, and perseverance to the soil ; he is sub-; 
jeet to the vicissitudes of seasons, against which 
no human foresight can altogether prevail ; and 
ho stands the chance and hazard of the markets. 
He has to contend also against the effect of the 
ignorance of land-owning legislators, in which 
ignorance, unfortunately for him, there are no 
vicissitudes. The result is but a very moderate 
compensation for his expenditure and labour ; 
and that compensation is in many cases alto- 
gether destroyed, and in very many cases much 
lessened, by a system which docs no good to any 
human being whatever, which exists solely for 
the amusement of the rich and powerful class 
at the expense of the interests of the tenantry 
and peasantry, and at a very great and enormous 
sacrifice to the whole community. There can be 
no success to the firmer under a system of game 
pjeserving.” At the time these words were 
looked upon as “ flat heresy ’’ by the majority 
of the class of landed proprictora ; but the 
s.'»gaciiy of the speaker lias been vindicated by 
the fact that, in the course of time, the game 
laws have been modified ; and at the present (Lay 
a landlord who preserves game, and allows it to 
accumulate on his estate to such an extent ns 
sciiously to injure the tenant, is looked upon as 
not only tyrannical but shortsighted. It is only 
another instance among many of principles 
whi<jh, when Mr. Bright had the boldness to 
enunciate them, were unpopular and discrcKlitcd 
among a very large portion of the community, 
and tliat now find general and popular accept- 
ance. 

The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and 
Jewish Disability rs. 

One of the most effective of Mr. Bright’s 
speeches, and one whose sag.acity was thoroughly 
vindicated by subsequent eveuts, was spoken on 
fhc occjasion of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 
At the end of IS'Oand the beginning of 18 f,l, 


Pope Pius IX., chiefly, it is said, at the instiga- 
tion of some restless esclesiastics of his creed in 
England, chose to parcel out England into 
Episcopal Secs, to be placed under the care of 
the chief Romanist priests in England. Thus to 
Cardinal Wiseman, for instance, was given the 
title of Archbishop of Westminster. A great 
clamonr was raised against Papal aggression, 
and in some of the ultra- Protestant circles, in- 
flammatory language was used, and impassioned 
harangues were delivered, declaring the inde- 
pendence of England and the dignity of the 
Crown to be menaced by the Pope. Lord John 
Russell, then at the head of the ministry, thought 
to silence the popular clamour by the introduc- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, which 
offended so many, that its condition suggested 
the description of the wit of Lear by the 
fool, who declared it to have been pared on 
both sides until nothing was left in the middle. 
Punch caricatured Lord John as “ the boy who 
chalked up ‘No Popery,’ and then inn away.” 
Mr. Bright ridiculed the Bill as a weak yielding 
to a foolish scare, and predicted what afterwards 
came to puss — namely, that it would be found 
utterly useless, and would be relegated to the 
limbo of obsolete measures, and at some con- 
venient opportunity repealed. “ The noble lord 
informs the House that the Bill will meet the 
emergency,” he said, ** and that he has proposed 
nothing that is*not required for the precise evil 
complained of ; and yet within a few days after 
its first appearance, three-fourths of the Bill are 
given up . , . The Bill of the noble lord is 
repudiated by jill classes ; and the press also 
repudiates it. It is well understood that the 
noble lord is practising a cheat, .a delusion on 
the people of England. The people have been 
clamouring for a resistance to the aggression of 
the Pope, hut not for such resistance as this 
measure affoids. They expect something the j 
will be felt ; but not the pretence of a measoie 
which, whilst it insults Roman Catholics, offers 
no defence to ProtestaJits.” Especially with 
great go<xl sense he deprecated the zeal without 
discretion displayed by some clergymen of the 
Church of England, especially of one reverend 
gentleman “ whoso Protestantism,*’ he says, 
seems to Ixi vituperation, and whose C-hristian 
(diiirity clamour.” With regard to the question 
of the admission of the Jews to parliament, be 
expressed his surprise that any sane man could 
projiose that doctrinal differences in religion 
should be made the test of citizenship and poli- 
tical rights ; and recommended boldly that the 
whole systv’u of oaths at the bar of the House 
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ehonld he .abolished (it was the impossibility of 
bis taking the o.ath. “on the tnin faith of a 
Ohrisiian,” that kept r>;ir<m Rothschild out of 
the House, session after session, after he had 
been duly elected jMimiber for the City of 
Lor.don), and that some declaration should be 
Rithst it uted which every honest man could take 
in ns honest and conscientious a spirit. 

Thk Crimean War ; Russian Aggression. 

In the year 1854, the (contest with Rinsia 
bfiown as the Crimean war began. It was the 
cause of the loss of much i)opularity to ^Fr. 
liright. From the beginning he was opposed to 
the ebntest, consideii ng tiic contest one the 
country was not w.arrantcd in undertaking. I’hc 
late I.okI Beaconsfield, then Member for Bucks, 
had j)aradoxicany designatetl the struggle as a 

just and w'/?necessary war.” Mr. Bright took 
leave to question whether an unnecessary war 
cou'ld in any case be just. TFe had no belief in 
the regeneration of the Turkish em[)ire, and coii- 
eidcml that the blood and treasure of England 
was being poured forth for achimern. Tic onu- 
memted the various evidences of the increasing 
weakness of the Porte, — ^tho loss of the Crimea 
and Bessarabia, of the cont rol of the Danubian 
provinces, of thekiiigdom of Greece,— and declared 
that the recovery and susttuiation of such a 
decaying empire was an impos^sible task to 
•attempt. He also pointed out the intrigues and 
factions that were rife at Constant inopio, Franco 
demanding one thing, Russia another, Erigi.and 
another, and Austri.a something else. Some of 
his words are singularly prophetic., when wc 
consider the manner in which Russia afterwanls 
repudiated the conditions of the Treaty of Paris, 
which put fin end to the Crimean war, when she 
found it no longer convenient to observe them. 

We arc undcrt.aking to repress and to curb 
l!r.ssian aggressum,” he s.aid, s])eaking in March 
1854 ; “these arc catching words ;they have been 
amplified in newspapers, and have passctl from 
mouth to mouth, and have served to blind Uie 
eyes of multitudes wholly ignorant of the details 
of this question. If Turkey ha.s been in danger 
from the side of Russia heretofore, will she not 
be in far greater danger when the war is over ? 
Russia is alwaj's there. You dc’' not propose to 
dismember Russia, or to blot out lier name from 
the map, and her history from the reconls of 
Europe. Russia will be always there — always 
powerful, always w.atchful, and uftuated by ihe 
same motives of .ambition eitlicrof intiuciice or 
of territory which are supp.-'.* d to have niovi.d 
iieriripast times. What then do , 0 .. j "opose to 
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do ? and how is Turkey to be secured ? Will 
you make a treaty with Russia, .and force condi- 
tions uix)n her? But if so, what security have 
you thrtt one treaty will be more binding then 
.another ? It is easy to find or make a rc.ason for 
brcf iking a treaty w’hcn it is the interest of a 
coiintiy to break it.” He declared that while he 
sympathized with the. Turks on the one hand, ho 
sympathized witli the Russian serfs also on the 
oilier ; and declared that it w'as not the duty of 
England to be the knight errant of the human 
race, and to take upon herself the tusk of protect- 
ing the thousand millions of men with wdiom the 
w’orld w’as 2 )eoplcd. 

A Strong Protest against War. 

It has been said of the two statesmen Chatham 
.and (b’cnville, in reference to the wars in vliich 
England was engaged in the middle of tnckist 
century, that the one could see only the glory, 
while the other saw nothing but the bill. In 
war, ^Mr. Bright always had before the eye of his 
mind what wais popularly termed in the great 
Napoleonic contest the “butcher’s bill.” lie w^as 
never weary of deedaiming against the l.amcnta- 
blc and sometimes wanton w^asto of human life 
involved in the st niggle, and imthetically alluded 
to soiiHi of his own parliamentary collcaguos 
who had been .sacrificed to the ^loloch of the 
bjitlle field. “We .all know what we have lost in 
this House,” he s.aid, “ Hero, sitting near me, very 
often sat the l>rembcr for Proinc (Colonel Boyle} : 
I mot him a short time before he went out (to 
the Crimea) .at Mr. Westerton’s the bookseller, 
near Hyde Park Corner. 1 asked him whether 
he w'us going out. He ans\vered, ‘ He. was afraid 
he \vas.’ — not afraid in the sense of po.rsopal fear ; 
he kncAv not that ; but he said with a look and 
tone I shall never forge^^, ‘ It is no light matter 
for a man who has a w'ifc and five little children.’ 
The stormy Euxinc is his grave ; his wife is .a 
widow, iiisyhildreiifathcrh'ss.” ITc was especially 
annoyed, and not wholly wdthout reason, at ihe 
somcw'liat light and jaunty tone in which 
Lord Palmerston, vsdio took the helm of the 
state from steatly, sober Lord Aberdeen in 
the very thick of the contest, sometimes 
diseus-cd questions of the deei)est gravity con- 
nected with Ibc war, and talked of the alleged 
ncccs.^ity of preserving the balance of 2 )ow’or in 
Kuroju,* as a piece of anti< 2 nalcd absurdity, — an 
oi>inion in wliieh very many of the present 
j-'cneration w'ill be disj)OS' d to agree. Wlicn 
Lord John Russell undertook a mission to Ab'onna, 
with .a hope of e.stablishingfi ba-is of ncgociatioii 
between the contending Poweis, he caiaio’stly 
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conjured Lord Palmerston to endeavour honestljr 
and frankly to put an end to the contest, assuring 
him that if he did sp, no word of the speaker’s 
sliould be spoken, and no vote given, to shake his 
power for one single moment, or to change his 
position in the House. “ The angel of Death has 
been abroad throughout the land,” ho solemnly 
said; “ you may almost hear tlie beating of his 
wings. There is no one, as when the first-born 
were slain of old, to sprinkle with blood the 
lintel and the two side-posts of our doors, that he 
may spare and j^ss on ; he takes his victims from 
the castle of the noble, the mansion of tlic 
wealthy, and the cottage of tlic poor and the 
lowly; and it is on behalf of all these classes that 
I make this solemn appeal.” 

A Lecture on Taxation. 

Nor while he deprecated war, did the more 
prosaic part of the subject escape his attention, 
lie pointed out how, beyond 20,000 to 30,000 
lives, a sum that could not be estimated under 
forty millions of money had been expended on 
the Russian w’ar within twelve months. lie 
observed that some of the ministers and many of 
the members of the House seemed to think very 
little of taxes, and declared tluat they reminded 
1dm of the anecdote in the history of France, of 
the aristocratic lady who came to Neckcr the 
Finance Minister with a request to bo supplied 
with 1,000 crowns ^om the public treasury, — 
request anything but unusual in those days* 
Nccker refused. The lady started with astonish- 
ment. She had an eye on tlic vast funds of the 
Htate, ami she asked, ‘‘ AVIiat vian 1,000 crowns be 
to the King ? ” Nccker ’s answer was, Madam, 
1,000 cro-'yns are the taxes of a whole village.” Ho 
then went on to argue, with kindly 'warmth, that 
the taxes in an English village meant bareness of 
furniture, of elothkig, of the table, in many a 
collage in Lancashire, in Suffolk, and in Dorset- 
shir<; ; that every JilOO unnecessarily expended 
meant additional toil and hardship and decreased 
food for the labourer. “ They mean an absence of 
medical attendance for a sick wife, an absence of 
the school pence of three or four little children, 
hopeless toil to the father of a family, penury 
through his life, a cheerless old age, and if I may 
quote the language of a i)ocL of hiinible life, at 
last ‘ the little bell tolled hastily for the paui>er’3 
funei-al,’ — that is what hxxes mean. ’ For a while 
these councils were litll-; heeded in the war 
frenzy that had seized the nation; but in time 
public opinion changed in their favour, and the j 
opinions conccruijig the Turks became eousidera- j 
bly m’odified. 


The American Civil War ; Unweloomss 
Truths for Unwilling Minds ; Slavery 
AND ITS Results. 

The next great national subject on which Mr. 
Bright was at variance with a large seetion of 
the public in England, and on which he convinced 
a great number with eloquence and argument 
that reminded his hearers of his best efforts in the 
days of the Anti Corn I^aw League, wasthe great 
question of the American Civil War. At the root 
of the quarrel which led to the secession of the 
Southern Stales from the Union was the quostion 
<if the maintenance or abolition of slavery ; and 
though at the commeneemeiit the feeling of Eng- 
land, assisted by tlie publication of such works as 
Mrs. Stowe’s "Uncle Toms Cabin,” was strongly 
against slavery, yet as the contest proceeded, the 
uiuloubied lieroism witli which the Southern 
Confederates fought against many difficulties and 
under groat disadvantages in ix)int of numbers, 
produced for a time a reaction in their favour, 
and a very general sympathy was expressed 
among the upper and middle classes in favour of 
the secessionists. Accordingly the Confederate 
Government made great efforts to procure the 
alliance, or at least the recognition, of England. 
Messrs. Hhlell and Miison were sent as envoys, 
with this view ^ their mission, through tlie indis- 
creet zeal of a hot-headed Uniemist commodore, 
almost bringing about a war between the two 
countries. With tlic same view of forcing 
England into an alliance, the supply of cotton 
to Luneashire was stopped, to produce a pressure 
on the government from the starving operatives. 
Mr. bright persistently pointed out that England 
of ab nations could least coiuitenanoe rebels -who 
were lighting fur the maintenance of slavery ; he 
denied the dogmatic assertion of many that the 
abolition of slavery would put an end to the pro- 
duction of cotton and to the prosperity of the 
South; and declared the ruin that had conic 
upon that unhajqiy region to be a great national 
retribution upon the United States for a grievous 
wrong against humanity which, but for tlic 
apathy of both sides and the criminal connivance 
of those who drew profit from it, should have 
been redressed long before. Speaking in liis place 
in the House of Commons he said emphatically, — 
“ iSir, it is a mcasiuHjless calamity, this war. I 
s;iid the Russian war was a measureless oalarnity, 
and yet many of your leaders and friends told 
you that it was a just war, to maintain the 
irib'grity of rurkey some thousands of miles off. 
Surely the integrity of your own country atyoe.r 
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own doors must be worth as much as tl>e integrity 
ot Turkey. Is not this war the penalty which 
inexorable justice exacts from America, North 
and South, for the enormous guilt of cherishing 
that frightful iniquity of slavery for the last 
eight years ? I don’t blame any man here vrho 
thinks the cause of the North hopeless, and the 
restoration of the Union impossible ... I do 
not hold the opinion ; but the facts are before us 
all, and, as far as we can discard passion and 
sympathy, we are all equally at liberty to form 
our own opinion. But what I do blame is this, — 
I blame men who arc eager to admit into the 
family of nations a State which offers itself to 
us, based upon a principle, I will undertake to 
say, more odious and more blasphemous than 
was ever heretofore dreamed of in Christian or 
Pagan, in civilised or in savage, times. The 
leaders of this revolt propose this monstrous 
thing, that over a territory forty times as large 
as England, the blight and curse of slavery shall 
bo for ever perpetuated.” When the Alabama^ 
the privateer built in the shipping yard of Mr. 
Laird at Birkenhead, was allowed, through 
official blundering, to escape from England and 
to start on her piratical career on behalf of the 
South, Mr. Bright’s sagacity made him fortell 
the magnitude of the difficulty in which this pro- 
ceeding might involve England with the United 
States Government, and, as was his wont, he 
sptjke his mind freely on the subject, thereby 
laying himself open to direct insult in the House 
from Mr. Laird, and to adverse criticism from 
various quarters, in which his apprehensions 
were declared overstrained if not groundless. 
But here, as in many cases, the event proved him 
to have been right ; and the bitbjr enmity for a 
time engendered between England and America 
was only assuaged by the substantial peaco- 
offering of millions paid for compensation for 
the damage the Alabama had done, before she 
was happily sunk, off Cherbourg, by the vrar 
steamer Kearmrge. 

The Indian Mumny op 1857 ; An Outspoken 
Opinion on the East India Company. 

A subject that especially engaged Mr. Bright’s 
attention, and upon wltieb he gave gotxl and 
sound advice long before the tremendous catas- 
trophe of the Indian Mutiny of 1857 called 
general attention, in the most urgent manner, tc- 
the vile misgovemment that had almost involved 
an Empire in ruin. In 1853, when a bill caroc 
l)efore Parliament, atteinptiii; a ve’*y half- 
hearted way to remedy some oi the l .'st flagrant 


among the evils of the rule of the East India 
Company, under whose auspices India had been 
dinincd of its resources ; the population ground 
down to the earth by over taxation ; public 
works neglected, and every other object sacrificed 
to the enrichment of the association of merchants 
who governed a great empire, and the swelling 
of the dividends paid to the shareholders of the 
company, Mr. Bright declared his opinion that 
nothing short of a measure entirely recasting the 
government of India, and among other things, 
obviating the i)criodical recurrence of aggressive 
wars for the extension of territory, would save 
the British authority in India from overthrow. 
Ho read out boldly in the House, to the intense 
disgust of the East India directors and officials 
present, the statement published by Mr. Marsh- 
man, the able editor of the Friend of Jndia, in 
that journal a few mouths before. “ No one has 
ever attempted to contradict the fact,” said Mr. 
Marshman, “that the condition of the Bengal 
peasantry is almost as wretched and degraded 
as it is possible to conceive, living in the most 
miserable lipovels, hardly fit for a dog-kennel, 
covered with t.attered rags, and unable, in too 
many instances, to procure more than a single 
meal a day for himself and family. The Bengal 
ryot knows nothing of the most ordinary comforts 
of life. Wo speak without exaggeration when 
we affirm, that if the real condition of those who 
raise the harvest, whicli yields between £3,000,000 
and £4.000,000 a year, was fully known, it 
would make the ears of one who heard tliereof 
tingle.” 

After speaking of the enormous amount of the 
taxes w'rung from the poverty of the people of 
India, “Whatever it is,” continued M;. Bright, 
“such is the system pursued by the Board of 
(’ontrol, — that is to say by the gentlemen w ho 
drop down there for six or eight or twelve months, 
never beyond two years, — that whatever revenues 
are collected, they are squandered on unnecessary 
and ruinous wars, till the country is brought to 
a state of embarrassment and threatened bank- 
ruptcy.” He concluded by advising the govern- 
ment of India to abandon the policy of aggros- 
sitin, and to be content with the enormous 
territory, ten times the size of France, wdtli a 
ptqmlation four times as numerous as tliat of the 
United Kingdom, which they already possessed. 
11 ‘minding them, moreover, that if they wished, 
AS they stated, to Christianise India, the readiest 
way to attain th.at object w.as by the establish- 
ment of right .and justice towards the inluibitanfcs, 
and by the maintenance of a high-toned Christian 
raorality. 
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INDIA UNDEB A NeW RuLE ; The COMPANY’S | 

Charter Abolished. 

The warning he had given was too soon 
fied by the terrible events of 1857. In conse- 
quence of the mutiny, Parliament at length did 
virhat diould have been done years before ; the 
government of India was placed directly under 
the authority of the British crown, and the East 
India Company ceased to exist. “ What we 
want with regard to the government of India,” 
said Mr. Bright, emphatically, “ is that which in 
common conversation is called ‘ a little more day- 
light.’ Wc want more simplicity and more re- 
sponsibility.” This was going to the root of the 
question; the dual government of the East 
India Directors and the Board of Control, with 
its recriminations, squabbles, and shifting of 
responsibility, had led to tremendous calamity. 
Justice to the cultivators of the soil, increased 
facilities for trade, prosecution of public works, 
the constjuction of high-roads, canals, and rail- 
ways, — ‘’everything which human invention can 
bring to help the industry of the people,” he 
iusistecl upon as necessary for India ; and again 
— a bold proceeding in a House numbering many 
military members — he emphatically recom- 
mended the abstaining from ambitious and 
unnecessary wars. ’• You iiavo bad enough of 
military reputation Eastern fields.” he said : 
“you have gathered large harvests of that coih- 
modity, be it valuable or be it worthless. I 
hivite you to something better ajid higlier and 
holier than that ; I invite you to a glory not 
* fanned by conquest's crimson wing.’ but basal 
upon the •solid and lasting benefits which I 
believe the Parliament of England can, if it 
will, confer upon the countless populations of 
India.” On the manner in which the most im- 
portant offices were tilled in India, he made some 
severe remarks. He said : — 

“The Governor- General of India goes out 
knowing little or nothing of India. I know 
exactly what he does when he is appointed. 
He shuts himself up to study the first volumes 
of Mr. Mill’s History of India, and he reads 
through this laljorious work vvithor.t nearly so 
much effect in making him a good Govenior- 
Heneral as a man might ignorantly suppose. 
He goes to India, a country of twenty nations, 
speaking twenty languages, lie knows none uf 
those nations, and he has not a glimmer of the 
grammar and pnmunciatiou or mv*aiiing of those 
langui^(:S. He is surrounied by half-a-dozen 
or a dozen gentlemen who have been from fifteen 


to forty years in that country, and who have 
scrambled from the moderate but sure allowance 
with which they began in the service to the 
positions they now occupy. He knows nothing 
of the country or the people, and they are really 
unknown to the Government of India. To this 
hour the present Governor-General has not 
tmvclled through any considerable portion of 
the territory of India. If he did, he would have 
to pay an increiuseil insurance upon his life for 
travelling through a country in w'liich there are 
very few roads and no bridges at all. Observe 
the position, then, in which the Governor-Gene- 
ral is placed. He is surrounded by an official 
circle, he breathes an official air, and everything is 
dim or dark beyond it. You lay duties upon him 
wiiich are utterly beyond the mental or bodily 
strength of any man who ever existed, and which 
lie cannot therefore adequately perform. 

“Turning from the Governor-General to the 
Civil Service, sec how short the period is in 
which your servants in that country remain in 
any particular office. Yofx are constantly criticis- 
ing tlie bad customs of the United States, where 
every i»stmastei’ and many other officers lose, 
their situations, and where others arc appointed 
whenever a new President is elected. You never 
make blunders like the Uniteil States, and you 
will therefore be surprised at a statement given 
in evidence by Mr. Underhill, the Secretary of 
the Baptist Missionary Society. He nays tliat in 
certain districts in Bengal there are. three or four 
Englislimim to l,()lXU)0(:) iiihaliitauts. and that 
the magistrates are perpetually moving about. 
I luive here the names of several gentlemen cited. 
Mr. Henry laishington went to India in 1821, 
and remained till 184‘2. During the twenty-one 
years he fillcHi twenty-one different offices ; he 
went to Eurotie twice, being absent from India 
not less than four and a quarter years. Upon 
on average, therefore, he held his twenty-one 
offices no^ more than nine months each.” 

A Period op Unpopulauity. 

I The uncompromising manner in which Mr. 
Bright spoke out against aggressive and unjust 
war, and the freedom with which he aMaekeil 
what he conceived to be national abusc.s, like 
Coriolanus, “not u-^ing bolted language,” but 
throwing meal and husk together without dis- 
tinction, rciidereil him at various periods un- 
j.opular, when the military spirit of the nation, 
had been aroused, 'flius in the General Election 
of 1857, he and his colleague, Mr. Milner Gibson, 
were defeated at Manchester. Soon afterwards 
iiO was returned for Birmlugham. Some pact 
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of his unpojmlarity was due -to the insulting 
behaviour of Lord Palmerston, who had just 
previously delivered a speecli at a banqpaet, 
full of jests -and quips, which the Member for 
Manchester had censured as full of unbecoming 
levity, at a time when the nation was involved 
in a grave struggle. Lord Palmerston, who was 
callwi to order by Cobden for designating Mr. 
Bright as the honourable and rccerend gentle- 
man, covered his opponent with insult and 
ridicule. Tt was safe to do so at that time, when 
England was going through a paroxysm of what 
has lately been described by the strong term 
“ Jingoism, and in general may be bik(*n to 
mean aggressiveness, and a tendency to boast, 
and to sing llule Britannia in and out of season ; 
but these tits seldom last long, and are generally 
followed by a long period of reasonableness. 

A hcrioiis illness for a time interrupted bis 
parliamentary activity. Wh<‘n he reappeared, 
the (picstic-n of Parliamentary reform bad again 
come to the front ; and in 1868, Lord Derby, 
then at the head of affairs, brought in a some- 
what half-hearted measure, obviously caloulatetl 
rather to stop the mouths of tii(3 more clamorous 
in the Liberal party, than to bring about any 
real change. Mr. Bright h(‘re emphatically stood 
up for “a gocMl bill, or none at all,” declaring 
that if a half measure were passed, the anger of 
til'* c:ouniry on discovering i<s‘ ineflicacy would 
be far greater than fliat provokal by an im- 
mediate rejection of the Bill, llis voice was for 
something good, or nothing. The Bill was 
rejected. Lord Palmerston came into office, and 
until his death the question of ndonn was put 
aside. Lord Tlussell took office in 18(56, and the 
subject came up again. Mr. Gladstone's Keiorrn 
Bill of 1(S6G was overthrown by jMr. Lowe and 
the “ Adullamitcs,” though Mr. Bright defended 
it manfully. The Government went out ; ,and in 
the next year their political opponents succeeded 
in oul bidding them and ]iassing a bill which 
considerably astonished the countiy party whom 
Mr. Disraeli declarcol it necessary to educate as 
to the political situation. 

In Office ; Conclusion. 

fn 1867, Mr. Gladstone was again in pfAver. at 
tlic licad of a Liberal mi:iistry ; and he o.TenMl 
Mr. Bright the office of Scerffary of State for 
Tadia ; but the latttT, whose licalfh was again 
failing him, accepted the h‘-s oiiorons prs: oL 
I’rcsidont of iho B(‘ard of 'I'ra'ic. hlvcii this vJlic.e 
brought fi.r a'time too .mu h wo:k for hie oricrL'-i«“^, 
overtaxed as tl’.ey had bcf*n •. :i.’ .g a hu;g i.ial 
iuboiious cajccT ; b.is health broke o^-wn \itterly, 


and for a time his wise and weighty words were 
missed in the counsels of his countiy. Since the 
establishment of Ms health, his influence has 
been seen especially on two great questions. 
'Hie first of these was the so-called “Burial Bill” 
of Mr. Osborne Morgan, to give Dissenters the 
right of using a form of religious service at the 
interment of Nonconformists in parish church- 
yards. His clotjuent appeal for toleration went 
far towards procuring the settlement of that 
vexed (piestion. Tlie second was when, in 1878, 
the clamoui's of a liot-hoadcd section of the com- 
munity and the press seemed likely to precipitate 
the countiy into war with Hussia. The Free 
Trade Hall in Manchester, built on a piece of 
ground given by Mr. Cobden, and with a strange 
irony of fate occupying the very site that 1. ad once 
been the scene of the “ Petcrloo massa/.re,” was 
crowded to the doors, at a great demonstration 
hohl in favour of the maintenanee of peace. On 
this occasion Mr. Bright acted as cluiivman ; and 
the splendid welcome accorded to him proved 
that the heart of England had not been alienated 
from the great tribune of the people. 

A intxlern historian has well described Mr. 
Bright’s power of oratory. Ho says: “It is 
doubtful whether English public life has ever 
produced a man who possessed more of the quali- 
fications of a great oititor than Mr. Bright. He 
had a commanding presence; not, indeed, the 
stalely and colossal form? of O’Connell, but a 
massive figure, a large head, a handsome and 
expressive face. His voice was powerful, re- 
sonant, clear, with a peculiar vibration in it, 
Avliich lent unspeakable effect to any passages of 
pathos m’ of scorn. His style of speaking was 
exa(rtly what a convcmtional demagogue’s ought 
not to be. It was pure to austerity. It was 
stripped of all superfluous ornaTaent. It never 
gushed or foamed. It never allowed itself to be 
mastered by passion. The first peculiarity that 
struck the lislcne'f was its superb self-restraint. 
The or.ator at his most powerful passages appeare«l 
as if he were rather keeping on his strength than 
taxing it with ctfort. His voice was for the most 
part calm and measured ; lie hardly ever in- 
dulged in much gesticulation. He never, under 
the pressure of whatever emotion, shouted or 
stormed. The fire of his tiloqueneo was a white 
heat, intense, consuming, but never sparkling or 
s[>utloi ing. Jlc had an admirable gift of humour 
and .a keen ironical power. He had read few 
books, but of those he had read he Avas a 
master.” 

H. W. D. 
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“ Lifting tho tbiirulfr of llirir ;iccl}iinati< n 
T(manlstlu* city, tlion the iniiUitmli*, 

Aud ho among tlu*in, went in y\\ - a nali<.n 
^fadc free by love -:i mighty brotherhood 
Linked by a zealous interchange of good.”— .S7n//ei/. 
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An Apparently Impossible Task. 

^HE story of Joseph, or Gmseppe, GariKaldi is 
a striking example of the oft quoted but 


seldom believed axiom, that truth is stranger 
than liction. ITartlly in history is to be found 
another instance of such magnificent results, 
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obtained under circuinslaiiees a))pnrently hopeless 
and desperate, as those which ‘linally crowned 
the efforts oC the liei'oic and simplcdi carted 
liberator of Italy. NevtT was tliorc a stronger 
instance of the power wi(‘lded ])y a man who, 
indomitable in the feeling of an honest cause, 
and ill the attachment and sym])athy of an 
OY)presscd ]H‘0]d«', strike's again and again for 
justice and for right ; until at length, after many 
failures an<I mueli repealed effort, the hour comes 
when ndiibutiori is lofollow tyranny, and agre.at 
nation is set fret; fioiu its o])|nvssois, ;iiid starts 
joyfully, in renewed Y<udh, upon a fresh ean.vr. 

Of all pos>il)Jc ta-ks, the nnilleation of Italy, 
the binding t<»gether info oiui lajinogi'iieoiis wlH)Ie, 
of that peninsula which sncei-ing iMctternieh, 
the chief reprosentativo of Austrian despotism, 
pronouueed to be, "not a eoiinfry, but a j 
gengraphieal (‘.\pressI(Ui,‘’ a])j)eared the nio>t | 
iitti riy liopeless. Even 1)3’ ni a in" who feiveidl3' ' 
desired to see the eountiy free and h:ippv, tlci •* 
po.'sihilii V' of the suee<'ss of a popular rising ; 
against the strongl^y c'siablished (h'-'tiolic ]io\v< rs ' 
was not fur a. nionieiit ('onteiu[)lated ; and h\' tin* i 
miijorit}’' the iiiaii who aeliiesed tlie. great work 
of Italy’s liberation vas looked upon as a mis- 
chievous adventurer, or at be*'!, as a Quixotie. 
nilhusiast, e<‘rlain to bring (l^'•-lraetioll upon j 
himself and upon .ill who should bo fooli-h • 
Ofiough to follow him. Hut it last the hour j 
came, and the. man : the hour w'as in tlu; y< ar j 
ISGO, an«l tlu* man was tlie deerii'd entli'usia-t, • 
who ivturncd. strong in. tlio e«.mseiou>iie.ss ol j 
right, to till' .‘■'cem' <•)’ his former moiirnrul but j 
not inglorious ruilui’f. to red(.*<‘m that fniliir**, 
and wiiveoiit its'vciy uiouiury 1*\' an a'doMi'ijiu'r j 
and mijinrallelcd siieee,,;; uml ihen wu're tlu* i 
men who had been nio-i seeptienl as to tiee 
possibility of Uaribaldi'.s -ue/sss among the . 
loudest to shout. ' for him in the ila3’ | 

of his vicloiy and t; iumi)li. « 

The sloiy of his life is e<p('eiully valuable, as j 
teachingtlu! les.^ou tlu; in-oiDiejeiuy of mere i 
argum(‘Mt lyexperieime, in jiidgingof 1heehaMg''s j 
brought about b3ygreat UM<]ei*takings. A projeet | 
may fail over and over n'uiin. and 3'etbo erowiietl j 
by success at last, wlien time has fully prepansl - 
the ground for the seed that takes root at h-ugih. 

Italy and ufjii Woi:,-;; Condition undep- 
Natollox 1.; The Co.vGiiKSs ov Vienna. 

For many generations, the fair land of Ital./ j 
had suffered under the yoke laid npm her 
by irre.^poii.sible power. 

*• Man seems tlie only growtli Inali u* 'miles here," 


w’rote. Goldsmith in the middle of the last 
cent ur3’ ; and went on to tell how 

“ Eticb nobler aim, repressed by long control. 
Expires at la.-st, or feebly mans the soul.” 

But Goldsmith did not live long enough among 
the Italians justly to appreciate the national 
characUT. Me had no idea of the fire that 
lay smouldering beneath the apparent indif-^ 
fer<‘ncc and carelessness of tliosc fiery southci'n 
nflti^)^*^. like volcanic forces beneath a vine-clad 
hill, ready to burst forth when least expected. 
'ITie lir.^t Na])oleon, himself an Italian, under- 
stood the national spirit better, and used it, as be 
Used eveiything, from the self-devotion of lii.g 
soldiers to the national aspirations of the Toles, 
for hi-- t)W’u advantage. Wliothcr the “ Kingdom 
of ri(.me,‘’of wliich the investiture was 1 cstowed 
n[)ori {h«' emu pu roi's infant son, would jverhave 
be(“’i more lhau a name, is very doubtful; at 
any rate, the fail of Napoleon in 1814, put an 
end to an}’ idea of a niiited Italy under imperial 
niKpift - : and the. Congress of VTenna proceed* ‘d 
to p;ii'<*“l oul the rvuntry among the different. 
l\nv* T'. of Europe, with a disregard of the 
i'ei'iim.fi of tin* Italians themselves that was 
li'Toie ii’ its comphitenoss. The kingdom 
<>f Naple.'-, wdiicli Murat, the deau sahrntr, had 
eud(.T%o!ircd ii> retain by deserting Napoleon, 
Ills I-r tther-in-law’ and benefactor, after th-’ 
hattio of Leip-^ie in 1813, was taken from tha' 
h*)t-br.)inetl lint: not unkilldly adventurer, ami 
bando 1 over to Ferdinand, its former Bourbor 
po or, v.dio ‘•poedily proceeded, afti'r the 
fu.'-lii ui of his family, to demon.st.rate b}'’ I;;.' 
narj-ov, amt ^elli,-)] tyranny that he had learin- I 
mdhin j' and rorgotti’ii nothing in c.xilc. Veiie.ti i, 
whiei. had been handed over to Austria hy 
Xapok oil at. tlio peace of Campo Fonnio in 
171)7, remained in the po.sscssion of that Bowvi’, 
wl)i**li aKo retained Lombard}’. The temporal 
governmi'id. of the. Pope was set up again in the 
Siate.s of th(* ('hnreh; and the part of Ital}’ 
sitiia!-. 1 bolwoi'n these States and the Austrian 
po.‘'Si‘-^'-i«»ns in tin: north, w’a.s parcelled out inn 
duehie-. 'ru?<*any, Modena, Parma, etc., undor 
the a’lspiiH's atnl the protection of Austria; 
l*ari:i.i ami JaLier*a, for instance, being given Coi 
lifi* to Marie Lfiuise the daughter of the Austrian 
Euiperor Francis, and the second wdfe oi 
Xajioleon. In the north-western corner of the 
IVnirvu'a w’as the Kingdom of Sardinia, con- 
.‘“istiiig of J’iedmonI, to which was now added 
Genoa, and the island of (Sardinia; and every' 
w’hero Ihroughoat Italy irresponsible despotic 
government was ostaldished. The great, PowcM 
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of the Coiitim'nt imitod in Miat “ Tfoly Alliance, 
jifterwavdy Mireaslically bill jiislly (lesi;j:nale«l as 
‘Mlic holy alliance of kin^s ai^ainst the liberties 
of nations,” wliieli Canninir, on the jiart of 
Kngland, to his Ia>lin;j liouonr, vi'fused to join. 

It, was one of the prineijilfs of this confederacy 
that any of ils incinhcrs mi;dit iiivoki* the 
military assistance, of th'' in ])iiltinjx down 

any movianont of discont. ol. amoinj- its subjects; 
and this principle was «lisplaycd in aetioii on 
more than one o<‘casion. 'I’lms in lS2‘.b a Fnaicli 
army, under the Duke of An.umnteme, entered 
Spain, and put down by force, the resist an(!e I 
of the Fortes at^aiiist llie woi-tlile.ss kine-, 
Ferdinand, wlio had arbitrarily abolished tin; 
eonstitiilioti lie, had sworn to maintain; and 
similarly Au.sti-ian troojjs ei'o^se.d tlm frontier 
into Italy, to niainlain llie. di'spotic ])ower of 
dm Kini; of Naples, llirealened with overthrow 
l>y l*»s indiejnant subjects. 

iTAf.Y AND TH5: Vi:An 1S30. 

The duly llovoliition of ISiJO drove Ki]v.j: 
Charles X. into exile., and '^ave a heavy blow to 
t lie U-oly Alliance an<l its metlindof riih*. For 
1 he new Killer, T^ouis riiilijtpe, Duktnjf Orleaus,soii 
of that wortlde.ss l*hilip|>e Ivrnlite,” who, after 
professini,^ vioh'iit democracy, and vofiipir for the 
death of his r da-tivo Louis XVT., had been nnablo 
to save his own head in tlu' stnrm of the reijjrri 
of terror, pro 'essed to rule, as a“eiti/.mi kiiier,*’ 
called himself *• Koi d('s Fiaiicais*’ instead of 
■■ Hot de FraTK’e,” and f< r the time at hM'-r, tt'<)k 
liis staml upon the piailbrm of constitutional 
monareliy. 'riic luipes ari)ii‘'i.i1 m Italy l)y the 
•luly rtW'jlulioTi faded away; l)iit t lie re wa^' 
formed in the 1 ineiloni of N'aph_s a secret society, 
under the name of the Carbonari, or eliareoal- 
biimer.'', havin;' for ils object tlie overlbrow of 
tlc' des]iotic kin|.^s, and the e.slahli.'^hmoiit of a 
eonstitinional "overnmenl , if not of a repubUe. 
I’opular iliseoiileiit on the one hand was nat by 
tern rciire.^sion on t lie oilier, ^lilitary exeent ions 
Were the favourite method e-f t' rrorisni, especially 
in the provinee.s under Au-'t I'ian rule; and the. 
'hjnjreon.s of Spiel here;- and oilier fortresses were 
tilled with pri.'umer.s wliose chief olieiiee was 
that they bidon-red to the libej-al party in Italy. 
^\dlat ttie.se dinnjccons wmc. like, and vliat manner 
<'f life the captives led who were, inearee rated 
therein, luay Im ascertain' d 1\\ any one wlio 
chooses to read Silvio l\ llieo’.s aecoimt j^ivi'ii 
"n hi.s “ Pri.'L^ioni.” Such was the condition of 
‘Idin^rs in Italy durimj- the youth and early man- 
t-‘.'od of Josepii Clarihialdi. 


GAUTllALDl’f? lUlITH A>1) FAULY YI'AUS ; ITlS 
FA-IIILY. 

This di.slin;_;ui.‘'Iietl patriot, wa.s born at Nice 
(at tliat time a ].ai’t of tlie Kin-^dom of Sardinia, 
but now the eajdlal of the I-'i'i indj dejiarhnent of 
the Maritime A Ip. 0- on tlu*. <-.f .Inly 1S07. 

ITis falliT, lloniiniipui Cavihaldi, had come to 
si‘tt1e Ih'Te, from the ohl Italian sea]>ort of 
Cliiavari. on llie Hay of Ilai'allo, not far from 
Genoa. Ikimiinfjne. ( larib.aldl's fatlier, had been 
a sliijiow nei', and he liiiieelf had served an 
ap])r<mtiefs,bip to the. sea in on*- of h'.s father's 
shijis : and lie already owned a ve'-:.el ..f liis own 
when he came to live permanently at Niiie. willi 
his yonn.L' wife, Ilo.sa Ila^niindo. Tlu^ hon.se in 
which t!i<‘y lived at Ni'^e was veinaikable as 
the bnildiii'j^ in whieli the nrreat soldier of the 
llevoliilion. Ma.i>hal Ma-^- f-na was born. It. was 
de.stined to witne.''S tlm bi' 111 of a still more re- 
markable man in tlie jier^oii of Jo.-cpJi Caribaldi. 

Of his mother (Jarihaldi always spoke witli 
unbounded admiration and aifecliim. ‘‘1 de- 
clare with pride.” he says, ‘-Ihat slii was a 
Iterfeet model of a woman. If there, is any yool 
feelin;.r in my nature, f di^dinetly di.-eiare tliat. it 
is from In r I luivedmivid it.” Ife abo was ae- 
eu.'stoined lo expi'e-s liis rc/ret at the eonsfant 
anxiety caused U) lier l>y li's adveiit iumus ami 
pt‘riloMs e;H-ecr, and (h'l'ia red llial, a !l Noayh not 
super-lit ion."-, in the nn.'l periloiN inoineots of his 
lil’f. he used to have a vi'^.j’i of lier on ln-r knees 
prayiii'.r for him. and tha! this si navri hened him 
marvelleu'-ly in jK' iiions of ilanyei* and trouble. 
Sh" llv' il toa <;o«)d oii| aj;-i‘. dviiii^ in 18.‘>1, after 
.-he had s''Mi h'-r lamo.is son liylitiru^ for his 
r<inntry .‘it llie l. -id of the patriotic Italians in 
lloi'ie, Ii'.'i. wa; not. s]':;:id i » .see the j^loriuus 
]iarl- he [ii:i\ ed in the emaneii^ation of the country, 
when Italy wa- eoiiverted iir.oa kinj^doin. 

A Sailok's C.\i5r.!:T: ciiosia ; Ft'.st Oiid.vms 

UK CxiTY AND LlUKiri Y. 

Simeliun;.^: of the roviy-i- dispositioTl of the 
sailor, a. s-train of tlie salt in tlu* blood derived 
from sea-eoiii'^- forefa lher<. siiowimI itself in the 
ilispo.-ilioii of llm hoy. lie do.li'Ljlited in cvery- 
thim^ that appertained to the sea, and eared 
lit tl(‘ for study ; tlioirrli his parent-:, tbem-elves 
illiterate, hut reeoe’ni-in'jf the importance of 
learning, nuute vaj-i'>us sa-erllices to ^ive him a 
yoo'l education. Active and ilariiv..^ and even 
i'l his early boyhood a leader of olbevs, he 
determined to o.* a siiloV, and one day, in a fib 
of Ivd.jnson Crusoe eDllindasin, absoUitely per- 
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suadcd some of liis companions to join liiiii in a 
projected voyaj^o to seek their fortunes, setting off 
with them in a i)oal from the harbour of Nice with 
that lauda])Io piirj:)Osc in view. 'J'hey were broiiglit 
back, of course, their dejiarturn liaving ])eon 
observed with the utmost astonishment from his 
window by a reverend Al)be ; but tliey hud got 
opposite Monaco ix-forc they were overtaken. 
This was Ihcfir.'.t oeeasion, not a very suceessful 
one, in wdiieh lie figi’ivd as a leader; Imt liien he 
W'as only twelve yi ;; : s old. 

The wish of Do :iini({ue ainl Jtosa Oaribnlili 
that their son f-liCiild enter one of the ]earn<*d 
professions was lujt liktdy to be fuItilKd in the 
ease of so aetive und entejpri>iii.'/ a lad, and 
they wisely abandoned the idea of seeing liiin 
invested with aeademie honours, and gave way 
to liis evident ]inssion for the sea. Accordingly 
lie innd(' Ids lirst trip in llie brigantine (Wtanza, 
bound for Ode>Mi. Tfe returned home nu»re in 
love with tlie sea than ever; and D<)mini(pir. like j 
a wise man. took the youngst(‘r on board his own | 
vessi‘1, delennined that if. he wouhl ikm iD b*' a ! 
sailor, lu5 shoidd at least be a good and elliei< Mt 
one. 

A thorouedi initiation ho certainly had, in 
storm and ealni, through years of voyaging on 
the Medili ‘1 ran-'an : and in a few years bix-ame 
<‘apiain ofaooa-^iing trader, lh.e Xotrr Damr ih‘ 
(t'riicr. Thit while tints pursuing his voeatiun on 
the deep, his mind was not entirely engros-^ed 
by his maritime duties. A sailor's life afTonls 
many opportunities for tliought, and leisure for 
the entfitainmeiit «»f dreams, when the w’ind is 
fair and the w<‘atlier liriglit, and the ship is slip- 
ping easily through the water. 'rh(»ugh no 
scholar, Jo.'-e]»h Dariliahii had read much of the 
former glory of liis eoiintry,an(l had Imhui «ieeply 
impressed by a visit to tlm eternal city, Ivoine; 
and tlio di»-am that already tilled his youth, 
and made liis heart beat quicker when he 
looked forward to its realization, was nothing 
less than the eonquest of indejiendence for his 
countrymen, and tlie sxdtiiig upof a firm, united, 
and free kingdom of ttaly. The idea at first ap- 
])caredchinn‘ri»"al enough ; for thedcs))otic Govern- 
ments were acting in strict and close concert, 
and all had the same interest of the most vital 
kind in preventing the anifieation of Italy, or 
the cstablisliment of a government in which the 
people’s voice should be heard. 13ut events were 
occurring that irnrsistibly pointed towards a 
great change, soon to take place; and those who 
were looking forward t<» the a^lvent of a brigliter 
day for Italy, tool: heart of grace 'u view' of the 
events of 18'30. 


Hopes Excited by the Events of 1830. 

In that year, the restored kingdom of the 
l>ourlK)ns, s(d up at the cost of oceans of bhxid 
and millions of treasure, w'as swei>t nwiiy in the 
tempest of the three days’ revolution of July. 
The infatuated Charles X., true to the. traditions 
tjf his family, had persistently endeavoured 
during his six years’ rule to put back the clock 
of the world, so far as finane.e was concerned, to 
the }>eriod before 17<S1), and paid tlie penalty of 
his obstinacy and blimlness in an exile so 
w<‘ll d«*st;rved as to arouse liltle more than 
trcuiteinpluous pity; Louis Philippe, n.s alre.ady 
said, aseeiiilod the throne, ehietly ihnmgli the 
g«H)d oilicj's of the- old general, J.afayetle and the 
banker hatitie. wilh ardent promist^s of e(msli- 
tutionalism, and of sernpnlous regard for La 
Charte ” and the liberties of the ])eoplt'. Nay 
more, little- IJelgiimi had followed suit. lhus^;.'L. 
euriniisly illiish-aling the saying, “What great 
eJb‘<*rs from trivial eau-:es spring,” had risen irj 
in'<uvi\‘eiiou, after a rei)re^entation of “^Fasaii- 
i*-llo'’ at the Ih'-alre; and the <*ountry actually 
suecfeded in shaking olT lll(^yokeof lliat odious 
union wilh Holland into the Kingdom of Hu; 
Nellu'rlands,” im})OS('(l by the Treaty of Viejimi, 
and gaining an independt.mi ]x)'ition as a eon- 
stilutional monar(‘by, under la'opold of Sa-xe- 
Coburg, the widower of the Prineess ( 'harlot Ic of 
Wah’.s. .\ml what had b»'< n done in tlu; west, 
might surely, when tlie. time came, be aehievt'd 
by iinliappy atid cmslaved Italy. 

*• I positively declare,” Garibahli w’ritcvs in his 
accfmnt of his life, “that (Tiristopher Columbus 
w'.a.s not more happy wlien, lost in the middle of 
tlie Atlantic, and t hn'ateneil by his companions, 
of whom he had ask(‘d three day.^ inon', he lieard, 
towards the end of the third day, the cry of 
‘Land I ’than 1 was on hearing thewonl 'Patriv' 
pronounced, and seeing in the horizon the beacon 
kindleil by the t'reneh llevoliitiou of 1830. 1 
knew then,” lie adds, “ that there W’ero men 
\vorkijig for Italy’s deliverance,” 

Charles Albert and Charles Felix of 
Piedmont ; Naples and her Kings. 

For the time, however, things looked black 
enough. The only part of Italy where a reason- 
able hope of constitutional government had arisen 
was Piedmont, where in 1821, Charles Albert, 
Prince of Carignano, acting temporarily as regent 
until the arrival of Charles Felix, who had hetui 
appointed king, liad granted a constitution to 
the Kingdom of Saidinia ; but Charles Felix, a 
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monarch of the “ divine right *’ school, had in- 
voked the intervention of the Holy Alliance, and 
not only utterly abolished the Constitution, but 
iiillieted merciless punishment on those who had 
been most acti ve in procuring it. The ed ict pub- 
lished by this King is intciv.sting as a specimen (»f 
the tone taken by the kings towards their subjects 
in the days of the reaction bet ween 1 81 5 and 1818. 
It contains the following passage : — “ As it is the 
duty of cveiy faithful subject to submit willingly 
to the order of things which he limls established 
by God and by the exercise of the sovereign 
authority, wc declare that-, holding our power 
from the Alniighly alone, it is for us to choose the 
means which we consider to be the most suitable 
to promote the jmblic weal, and that we sljall eon- 
seciuentlyno longer regard any man as a faithful 
subject who dares to murmur against the im .asures 
which we shall think it nee(‘ssary to take. AVc 
declare, therefore, as a rule of conduct for (ivery 
one, that wc will only recognize those; as faithful 
siihjects who make immediate submisdon to our 
authority, making a redurn to our St:itrs subordi- 
nate to this submission.” The e‘.nipletcness of 
the “submission,” domaiuling the •‘unmurmur- 
ing,” slavi'^h obedience to a single, irresponsible 
will, sot forth as the duty of a faithful subject, is 
UK ).s t ebarac; teristie, 

but ill 1831, the King, Charles Felix, die<l, and 
the Frinee of Carignano, who had grantrd the 
(Constitution, sueeecjled him, with the title (.»f 
Charles Albert I., King of Sardinia. From that 
ilay many eyes wore turned towards tlm Fi<d- 
montese Kingdom as tlu* (jiiarter \vliein‘e <le- 
liveranc** might be expeeb'd to come. As yet, 
however, no very deli nit e .^igns ot'th.-it didivci- 
anec eoul^l bediscerncsl.eveii afar <iir. In Naplrs, 
ilu'. old King, Ferdinand who salon the Neapo- 
litan throne for nearly sixty years, except kig the 
time of his exile in the Xapoleouie i»eriod, died 
in his 7r>tli yesir, and was succeeded by the weak 
and conciliating Francis I., who in turn was 
followed ill 1830 by his sou, a niomircli destined 
to achieve a sinister rciiutation among his con- 
temp(U’aries, and to leave behind liim a name 
loaded with the execrations of an outraged people, 
the infamous tyrant Ferdinand II. 

Secret Societies; The Carhonari, etc.; 
Mazzini and “Young 1 vly.” 

The Carbonari and otli *r secret st»ektics in 
Italy, such as “ Tlie Consislorial yocicly,” and tlie 


always withhold many from co-operating with 
associations working in the dark, and setting ordi- 
nary laws at dotiance ; though they undoubtedly 
contributed to nourish and maintain the llamc of 
patriotism during tlie gloomiest portion of a dark 
period of tyranny and i-epression. It is fortunate 
for the reputati«)n of Garibaldi that lie was not 
associated with any of them ; and, indeed, their 
activity had ceaseil before be was of an age to 
play a part in the great events of his time ; for 
he was just the ardent, siniph'-hearted kind of 
man who might have been induced to join one of 
these associations upon an impulse, when smart- 
ing mu hr the sense of tyranny and wrong ; and 
those who joined one of the ill-omened hrolhcr- 
lioods, belongi.'d to it, as it were, witli body and 
soul ; and was bound by the most tremendous of 
oaths to fullil the behests of the leaders ; the 
lumalty for di-^obi i lienee or treachery being death. 
A far healthit r movement had succeeded, and 
was now taking the position from which th(‘ 
Carbonari had fallim. The party, known as 
•• Young Italy ,” advocated, with tongue and 
pen, in s])ite of a rigid censorship, and an 
elaborate system of police ri'pres^ion and denun- 
ciation by spies, the principles of democratic 
liberty. 

At the head of this movement stood Joseph 
^lazzini, the son of an eminent physician of 
Genoa, a man oC liberal edneal ion and untiring 
energy, aii<l thoronglily devoted (o the idi*a of tlic 
lib<*ra1ion of Italy. Tbe jilaee <.»f liis birth was, 
in(h'e<l, assoeialed from old limes with the idea 
of repul>lie/in in<le[H‘ndence and strength. The 
Pi« dmoiitese had long ]>een accustomed to a 
despotic 3 'oke, ;ind were not likelv' to oiler much 
opposition to the **ilivine right” pretensions of 
Charli- 5 ? Felix; but Geiioii bad b(;en recently 
avided to tin' King<lom of Sardinia; and the 
descendants nf the old Genoest;, ri'inembering the 
glories of their republic in tbe old days of the 
l)«»ria, were the very ])eople among whom an 
elYnrt for the regeneralioii of Italy was likely to 
lind favour aiul to lleiirish. Aeeonlingly, Joseph 
Mazziui, as editor of newspapers advocating 
liberal ideas, which were its an abomination in the 
e^'cs the .ibsobitt; government, and as the chief, 
moreover, of the “ Young Italy ” part^’’, soon 
became a marked man, — a man to be spied upon 
ami arrested and imprisoned, and, when nothing 
diivetl^' [)imi>liable could be proved against him, 
tobe l•;^Ilishe^l from bis country; all which was 
done to him, with the effect of making him a ten 
times more dangiTous enemy to those who 
attem])ted to '‘nisli him than if lie had remained 
under ‘ surveillance.” For the drcaim of 


‘ Catholic, Apostolic and Ko.uaii Congregation,” 
failed to aeeoinplish iho t.i-k they Imd set tliem- 
oolves*; perhaps lT(<m the ^^■pugnancc that will > in 

b(!5 
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his life was the lihonilion ()f Italy by thenuion of 
all the sealtrrod States — Home, Naples, 'J’liscany^ 
Lombardy, Venetia, Piedmont., and the smaller 
duchies — into one. And ^Yhel] lie was thus driven 
beyond the Italian frontiers, he came in contact 
with a multitude of men from various parts of 
hi.s nativ(* land, and suceeiM.led in inspiring many 
Simon" them with his own views ; so that the 
*■ Youne: Ite.ly ” ])arty inerea'^od in importance 
under the .i"uida nee of this indcfal i'j^iihle apostle. 
Amoii" those on whom he exereil'Cd a ])siisimouni 
influence was Giuseppe Gsiriljaldi. 

GAKIBALDI AND ^^lA/ZTM ; irALF-IIKAUTEDNKSS 
OF CHAnfiKs Alufut ; A l)i:si’KitATu Plot. 

In 1833, Garihaldi, as commander of a trsiding 
vessel, came to JMarseilles, where ]\razzim was 
living nndisr the ^iroteetion of the then newly- 
established cpiasi-conslitulional goverinnent of 
Louis Pliilip[)o; for it was ‘■early days’’ with the 
Orleanist dynasty then, and the sellisliscd f-aggran- 
diziii" poliey of tlie iiotentate, afterwards bitlerl}' 
oarioatiired as ‘'Piobert I\laeaire,‘’ had not yet 
developed ilsrdf. Garibaldi was at once deeplj^ 
iniprcsstMl witli the vit'wsof Id a/zlni. and became 
one of his tmrtisaiis, (h'seribing him as a de- 
termined thinker whom nothing could ever turn 
from his purpose, and whom nothing, not even 
inyatitude, could diseoiuagc i;i tHie. work h*' laid 
once undeiinken. \\'h('n this im.iTvii-w t<K)k jflaei', 

( 'harles Albert had been more than a year on the 
throne of Piedmont ; and as the Young Italy ” 
party w.as ready to strike a blow for the indo- 
jiendence of Italy, whiidi its lead(‘i's thought, and 
as it turned out corrrc.tly. could only be. achievecl 
by the union of all the ** Young Italy ” men under 
one commander, a ])romiuent member of tljo 
fraternity made an nrgt-nt appeal to the muv 
King to come forward and direct the ino\a*ment, 
and thus to give freedom ami hap[)iin*ss to the 
eounlry. ’‘Place yowrsilf at llic head of the 
nation,’’ said this app'‘.al ; “ write ujn.)n your 

banner * Pnion, LrnERTV, Jndei’KNDKXCK 
tledarc yiuirself to be both tlie avenger and the 
interprebu- of jwjpidar rigliN; call youi-self tlio 
‘ ItCgeTieralor of Italy;’ deliver her from tlu; 
barbarians who oppros her ; build up a glorious 
future for her; give your name to theinvsent 
age, and establish an era whieii shall date from 
the coimnenccmont of your reign 1 ” 

But Charles Albert was not a man of diicision ; 
nor did he know or appreciate at its true value 
the streiiglli that lies hi a nation moved through 
its heart <-f hearts by a gcne/.A ..n<l mighty im- 
pul se. 1 1 c was af rn id of t he huge m. : Itary power 


of Austria ; ho hesitated, evaded, and lingered : 
‘letting ‘I dare not.’ wait npoji ‘I would,’ 
like the poor cat i’ the. adage,”— and finally left 
the w'ork of Italian liberty to be accoiniflished 
by others ; his own blow for fame being at last 
struck when the favourjible conjunction was 
long ])ast that would have rendered it etTcctiial, 
and liis career closing at last in heart-bn'aking 
failure, wlicn the sun went down, upon the lost 
batth; of Novara. 

At length, the courtiers, wmrking upon tluj 
fears of the King, and auxions above all things 
to ])n;v(‘nl him fi'om casting in his lot with 
the jjopiilar jiarly. persuaded liim that a con- 
spiracy was ou fo!)t against his authority ami 
his life. They gained their cud. An extra- 
ordinary commission was established at Turin, 
the capital of llui Piedmonlesc Kingdom; 
civilians, tried by eourt-niai tial, w«Te condemned 
to death, and exiTuted under eircnmstanccs of 
cxcejflional cruelty. \ pt>ur S(U’gi‘aut wa.« shot 
for the crime of reading an e.Ktract from Maz- 
zini's Journal La Oioranc Jialia to the men of 
his company ; a lieiiti*nant for having se<litious 
books in his ])oss(‘ssion, and so on ; the testimony 
of th(‘. lowest |)()liei‘ spies l)(‘ing considered con- 
clusive in these ea.'‘^^^ of life ar.d death. At 
Ghamhery and .\ h'xandria. as well as .at (Iciioa, 
th(‘st‘ judicial nuinhT-i were ]»erpetrated in such 
numbers as to excite uni vcusal horror, l^fazzini 
als«» was (‘onniiand(‘(l by tin; Vh'eneh Government 
to <iuit Marseilles. Thereupon a rising was 
prffjeeted iij Genoa; and Garibaldi iiiiderlook 
the task of wi?inlng the Navy for tlie poijiilar 
cause; entering for the pni‘p«>se as a first-elass 
saihu* on boanl tie- Sardinian man-of-wa,r 
Eun/flicr. It was expeeteil that the, .CJeuoe.se. 
would deelarti in a body for tint iv-publie, and 
I tliat the fl:ime, ojiee lit up, would spread throiigli 
Italy. 

Fairuuk and Flt(jht; Oartbaldi and 
^1a/./iINI Kxilrd. 

But the design failed utterly. There were 
tr.iilors in the cani[), and the Piedmojiteso 
Government, received timelj" notice of the in- 
lemletl rising. A very short combat decided th<; 
affair against the ])atriots. IMazzini, who liad 
returned to Genoa, was eompelled to mak<5 Ins 
way with all spee«l t() Switz('.rland ; and Gai i- 
baldi also understood that for him likewise thrio 
was no other alternative but the dungcoji and 
the firing parly, ujil(‘s.s he bade farewell to Jtal}’’ 
for a time, and cf)nse.ntcd to cat the bitter 
“bread of banishment.” It was to South 
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AmeriCta that he bcut his course ; after a slun-t 
stay at Marseilles, which port, to him a harbour 
of refuKCi he manaj^ed to reach after various 
narrow escapes; for the IMedmontcse ar.th«aiiics 
were tlien in their pursuit of him. airl would 
have given but a short shrift a7id a volley of 
bullets — in the back, according to lh(‘ igiuimini- 
ous way of executing political (‘riminals at that 
time — had he fallen into their hands. Even at 
l\Iarseillcs, secrecy was necessaiy ; for T^oiiis 
Philippe was but a half-hearted eon^titulion- 
alist, even in those early days of his ruh', ;ind 
would have given up the fugilivo wiih lit- 
tle compunetion ; accordingly. (Jaribaldi passed 
under the name of Joseph Pane at ;Mn’.seille.<. 
Mazzini, of w'hose safety in Rwit/.^ rland he heard 
before he quitted Europe, passed the oiisiiing 
fourtc.(in years in exile, tirst in Paris and then in 
Loudon ; and many will remember tiie intense 
unpopularity incurred by Sir James (lialiam, who 
caused some of the letters written l)y and io ilie, 
iudefatigahle head of the Young Italy party to he; 
opened during their passage through the Post- 
Ollico. It was generally felt that an Phiglish 
Minister of State disgraced himself by acting 
the part of a police spy in the int<*rt‘sls of 
despotic governments warring against liie rights 
and liberties of their subjects ; and there is 
reason to helicvc that Sir James, greal. and 
powerful as he w'as, heartily wished ho had 
left Miizzini and *his correspondeuet- jiloiu‘. 
Meanwhile a section of the press, misletl hy 
foreign '•alumny, and ’imperfectly inforumd on 
the rigl.Ls of the ease, took lo deiuuMieing 
Mazzini in no measured b-rnis, as a man wIjo, 
seeiiro under the fogis of English proierl ion, 
advocateft assassinatioji, atid was an cuomy nf 
the riglits of proptmly. That Ma/.zini was in 
man3" j)oints a mistaken man. and that ho did 
not weigh the objects he had in view with the 
extent of the means at his oommaml. and tlius 
often aiivoeated harebrained ciiteipri-ts, in 
wdiich failure was the only probable i-cmi 11, is 
certain ; but he never advocated murder or 
regicide, but simply upheld the light of the 
people, if all redress were denied tlu-m, lo 
WTest from their mlcrs by force the, justice 
denied to remonstrance, as the English in the 
course of their history have done over and over 
again, 

Thk South American Hepuulic : Gauibaldi | 
A Commander by Sea a.n’d Land. j 

Mc^anwhile Garibaldi, destined to meet liis 
friend under very diffci.iit circumstances, \va.s i 


speeding across llie J.llantic to Pio Janeiro, on 
hoard the Xitufnnuv, (';i))lain lleauregard, of 
Nantes ; for he b'lt. that for some time at least 
nothing was to h(' done in the, cause of freedom, 
and that ilni people of the Italian ]ieiniisula 
wuiil<l sirike no new hl(»\v until renewed WTongs 
should liave aroused tluni to vengeance. In 
Pit! Jaru ir»> Im met with various Italians of his 
own wa^' of thinking ; and amongst them 
Poxse-tti. who afferwaids l)i eamc his lifelong and 
trusty I'riond. Ihj fomul evimts taking ]>lace 
that soon gave full (‘mi)loN'meut to his active 
and tnterprising siiirit. The ])rovinee of Ptio 
Graiidi*. moved ly various grievances, had re- 
noune'-'l its jillegiaiice to the Empire ot Prazil, 
ami (K-elaved ilself a free republic. Tin; Presi- 
dent of the luuv republic. Zainbeccari, wdio 
had jn<t esea])ed from captivity in the fortress 
of Santa Cruz, Ji tiding the two friends road}'- 
to light in the cause of Ireeilom and a republic 
against an tmipiiv, eagerly availed himself of 
their sevviet‘s, and granted them a letter of 
iinir<iuc to eniizt! agtiiust. Ih-azil ; and in a 
small fishing vessel, whicli he named the 
Mazztui, with Possetti for his lieutenant, and 
sixle,en men for a crew, he entered on a new 
phase of his career, tis ti eomljataiit in the struggle 
of tin*. South American Slates, During this 
period he played u.aiiy parts ; at one time in 
eommaml of ves>els, and triumphanlly main- 
taining ihe llttg of Pin tlrjindt' agiiinst her far 
slrongt-r oppi»netit ; at inmllu r, n jn i-onvr in the 
h'lmls of his cjiemies, and rii I hlcssly tortured by 
a ruir.anly eommander ; m»w lu’ouglit into contact 
with the grim, irueul -ni. tyrant Posas ; now 
(•oiiijiliniejilfd for Ids eoiirago and prowess by 
the (lovei-nnu nl he loyedly si rved. At one time 
he eommanded an ** lt:;lian legion" in the service 
of the li.*]ud)lie, lighting like a hero, and after- 
wards refusing, in a digidded letter, a grant 
of land olTeivil to liim and the ollieirs of the 
legion hy the gnitilii-!;' of General Pivera ; 
doelarnig iliat. in espousing the cause of the 
PepnlJie. llu‘y nevri* «.:;[ireie«l to receive any 
oilier reward )mt lla; honour of sharing the 
danger incurred by the children of the country 
which has alVovded them hosi>italiLy. “They 
will continue, as long as the exigencies of the 
siege require it,” lie writes, “ to share Iho 
toils and perils of the noble Moutevidcans, but 
tliey desire no other price and no other 
recompense for their labours." Consequently,” 
he concludes, ‘*1 return you the deed of gift.” 
Tins loiter is a snfiicient refutation of tho 
cahiniuies that ropivseiiled Garibaldi as a mer- 
cenary partisan leatler, engaging in a strife in 
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which he had no concern for the sake of profit 
and plunder. 

There is no doubt that these years of adventure 
and warfare, during which he was repeatedly 
shipwrecked and wounded, and underwent almost 
every conceivable difficulty and danger, were of 
great use in exercising and developing his powers 
as a leader of irregular troops. U'hat quickness 
of resource, that power of achieving great results 
with means that seemed utterly inadequate, that 
strange and invaluable faculty of inllueiicing, by 
a word or a glance, large botlics of men, which 
he displayed during the gigantic struggles of his 
later life, were to a large extent ac<iuircd by his 
experiences in America. Throughout the whole 
period he gained the respect of his followers and 
opponents by his cheerful daring, simplicity, and 
honesty. Incorruptible and a despiser of wealth, 
he was yet ready to labour for his living. On 
those rare occasions when he had funds at lus 
command, they w'cre always at his friends’ ser- 
vice. Never was there a man more simply and 
thoroughly disinterested. It was during this 
stirring time that he married the fair Anita, a 
Brazilian. It was a ease of love at first sight* 
and the marriage proved an entirely lia])i)y 
one. Three children were born to Garibaldi, 
two sons, Menotti and Kicciotti, who lived to 
take part with their father in the glorious task 
of liberating Italy, and a daughter named 
Teresa. 

And already at this period of his life the 
stubborn indc[)cndence and disintcirestedness of 
the man were fully displayed. At the time when 
he was playing a most important part in the 
history of the republic for wliich he fought, he 
was frequently so poor tliat the Inarost necessaries 
of life were scarcely witliin his reach. 

Mastai Ferretti, a Liberal TorE ; Gari- 
baldi’s Letter to Pits IX. 

While Garibaldi was fighting for the inrtepend- 
cnce of Monte Video, and afterwards living, as 
poor and contented as might be, in that far-off 
city beyond the Western main, important events 
had been taking place in Europe. The party of 
Young Italy had been increasing in number and 
in influence, in spite of all the antagonism of 
the native governments, the Austrians, and the 
Jesuits. On the death of Gregory XVT. in 1840, 
Mastai Fcrretti.was raised to the pontifical 
throne with the title of Pius IX. ; ami, to the 
surprise and delight of the party of jirogrcss in 
Italy, the new pontiff began to dovelopc liberal 
tendencies, greatly at variance with the general 
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actions of his predecessors and the traditions of 
the Papal see. He allowed a certain amount of 
freedom to the press, introduced salutary econo- 
mics and reforms in the management of afEairs,^ 
suiToundcd himself with popular and respected 
men, and seemed ready to inaugurate a new and 
better e{>och for enslaved Italy. Thus the name 
of Pio Nono was uttered with shouts of gratula- 
tion and with evivas from Turin to Palermo; 
and tlic bewildered and jealous despots, from 
Ferdinand of Naples to the weakest duke who 
leaned upon Austria for support, shuddered to 
find the name of the Pope associated with popular 
progress and reform rather than with repression. 
The wonderful tidings even made their way 
across the Atlantic, and reached ^lontc Video, 
when Garibaldi, in a charactciristic letter, 
hastened to lay his services, and those of the 
survivors of the Italian Legion, at the feet of the 
Pontiff. “ Wo who write thus, most illustrious 
and venerable lord,” he says, “ arc those who, 
always animated by the same spirit which made 
us bear up in exile, have taken up arms at Monte 
Vi(h‘o for a cause which appeared to us just. 
During the five years that its walls have been 
besieged, each of us has more or less given 
proofs alike of courage and resignation. ... If, 
then, to-day, the strong arms tliat have been 
used to war arc accci)te(l by His Holiness, it is 
unnecessary to slate that we shall consecrate 
them more willingly than crer to the service of 
one who has done so much for his pountry and 
the Church.” But this letter remained unan- 
swerc<l. Pius IX., though an amiable and well- 
meaning, was not a firm-hearted, man. He was 
alarmed at the very enthusiasm his liberalism 
had called forth, and within a short time put 
himself into the hands of a reactionary party, 
headed by the bad, bokl Cardinal Antonelli, who, 
by stnnig and determined pressure upon him, 
forced him to retrace his ste[)s, and to become 
the persistent enemy of the movement ho had 
once cncouj-aged. llccciving no reply to his 
somewhat sfinguinc offer, Garibaldi, with his 
friend Anzani, and the remainder of the Italian 
Legion, resolved nevertheless to return to Italy, 
to take part in tlic struggle which they felt sure 
was about to begin. “ There wjis one obstaeh* 
to our intention, liowcvcr,” says Garibaldi him- 
self, in his simple way ; “ wc liad not one of u- 
the money to pay our passage.” However, a 
subscription list was opened; and though the 
gloomy progno.sti cations of many, who declared 
the exiles were returning to meet certain .death, 
deterred many from joining, a body of sixty 
or seventy at last embarked for Europe, to 
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follow the star of Garibaldi and of Italian 
liberty. 

The Yeab 1848 ; Hopes op the Regeneration 
OF Italy ; Piedmontese and Austrians. 

Meanwhile in Italy, hopes swelled high in the 
hearts of the liberal party. In Sicily, the people 
rovsc in insurrection ; and though tlui despot King 
met the movement with the command “ Bomba- 
dare I ” and M(.‘ssinn was bombarded accordingly 
from the citadel (an exploit whose frc(|uent 
repetition in various ])arls of his dominions at 
last procured for Fenlinaiid the title King Bomba), 
the movement, continued and spread so rapidly 
to Naples itself, that the King was compelled to 
promise a Constitution, to calm th(j excitement. 
And now the Duke of Modena fl(id from his 
dominions to escape the storm ; Maria Louisa, the 
Duchess of Parma, who had disgraced lu'.r name 
and familj^ was dead ; and Cliarles Albert, re- 
turning once more to the pTinci])los with which 
he had commcnce<l his career, and rajiidly regain- 
ing his old popularity, w^as once more looked 
upon as the man under whose rule Italy might be 
established asoiic State. In Lombardy and Venotia 
the hatred against the “Tedeschi,” the German 
strangers, llamcd np so fiercely, that the garrison 
soldiers lived as in an enemy’s country ; and on 
the 22nd of February, 1818, Lombanly was 
declared in a state of siege. 

And now diaries Albert unfurled the tricolor 
flag of Italian independence. In Twombardy the 
insurrection had hurst forth, and, after an obsti- 
nate struggle of five days, the veteran Field- 
Marshal Uadet/.ky was driviui out of the city 
with his ryflianly Groats, whose alrociti«'s, ])er- 
petrated alike on men, women, and children, 
proved them tlie true descendants of the fientls 
who had a«lded a darker horror to the thirty years’ 
war in tlie seventeenth century, and to tin* wars 
between Austria and Prussia in the eighteenth. 
The news of this great national triumph greeted 
the Garibaldians, as the legion may now be called, 
on their landing. Venice soon after eomjielled the 
Austrian commandant, Count Ziehy, to capitulate, 
and joined the national movement. Charles 
Albert drew the sword, and tlie victory of Goito 
in Ajiril gave him the command of the fortress 
of Peschiera. Then the enthusiasm attained its 
height, and the youth of Italy streameil forth, 
under the name of Crociafi, to take part in a 
crusade for the deliverance of their countiy from 
foreign domination. A provisional government 
was formed at Milan, which gave to Garibaldi 
tlie rank of General, and commissioned him to | 


raise a body of Lombard volunteers. But, un- 
fortunately, there was division when everything 
depended upon unity. Garibaldi’s connection 
with Mazzini was well-known, and the Pied- 
montese authorities, looking -upon Mazzini as a 
dangerous man of extreme and impracticable 
schemes, extended their jealousy to Garibaldi, 
whom they thwarted and annoyed in every way ; 
even refusing uniforms and arms to his followem. 
many of whom ]>ccarne disgusted, and abandoned 
the undertaking altogether. Charles Albert him- 
self had received Garibaldi with suflicient courtesy, 
expressing his gralificalion at the offer of assist- 
ance from so renowned and gallant a soldier ; but 
responded to the General’s request for active 
employment against the enemy by referring hin^ 
to the Council at Turin, who did nothing for him. 
The brilliant successes of the beginning of the 
campaign were neutralized by w\ant of organiza- 
tion and by conflicting councils and jcalousie.'v 
among the Italians : Radetzky recovered the 
ground ho had lost ; and before the close of 1848, 
Charles Albert was compelled to quit Milan, 
which was once again occupied by the Austrians ; 
while the camp before Verona was entrusted to 
General Ifayiiau, the commander who not long 
afterwards distinguished himself in Hungary hy 
flogging women, and on a subsequent visit tcv 
London, narrowly escaped “ military execution ” 
from the w’hi[)s oT Barclay and Perkins’s dray- 
men. 

1849 ; Mistakes OP Charles Albert ; Battle 
OF Novari ; Tkiumimi of Radetzky. 

In 1849, mMtters were in a still worse condition. 
Charles Albert v/as no general, and his obvious 
hesitation wi’iik died the courage of his troops. 
He chose paltry posilioas, and alloivofl the 
Austrians toest;il)li.''li tliemselvos onground from 
which they slioiild have been excluded : and old 
“ Father Radetzky ” was just Hie man to take 
advantage of errors of this kind. Thus the de- 
cisive batth: of Novara w’as fought, under every 
distul vantage to Cliarles Albert, whoso army 
was bailly posti‘d, bailly supported, and cut off 
from oxpeefed reinforeemcrits. Thus, on the 
evening of that fatal day, the poor King mourn- 
fully declared that, having twice sought death in 
vain, he offered himself as a sacrifice to his 
couiitrj”, laying down Ids crown in favour of his 
son ; whereupon lie rode mournfully away to- 
wards the Anst rian outposts. 1 le was allowed to 
withdraw to Nice, and after a few months of 
broken-hearted rclireuicnt, died at Oporto in 
Portugal. 
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Then, indeed, in Northern Italy, all was lost, 
^isconrajnjemciit took the i)lace of enthusiasm 
when the lanvs of Novara was confirnicd. llay- 
nau took llrcscia, after a hrave resistance, and 
scenes of rapine and violence, such as had 
scarcely been witnessed since the great 
Napoleonic wars disgraced the entry of the 
Austrians into the contjucred city. Venice still 
Iicld out, but was closely blockiulcd by the 
Austrians, and at length, at the end of Aiigusl, 
was compelled to capitulate ; Tladctzky entering 
the city in triumph on the 80lh. 

It was a miserahlc failure ; but one lesson 
had been impressed upon the nations of l^luropc, 
who looked on in wonder ; tliere was now no 
doubt that the Italians could tight to the death 
in a cause in wJiicli their sympathies were 
once thoroughly enlisted, and it was 0 (|nally 
certain tliat cent uries of oppression and tyranny 
had not crushed their national spirit out of 
them. 

Kventsin Home; TjieRepujjlkj ritocLAiMED; 
Auiuvae of GAUTnALOr. 

In Home, a remarkable and continually increas- 
ing excitement existed all througli thcimnnor- 
ahlo year of revolutions, ISIS. Tlic liberalism of 
l'*i.is JX..,of which by this time he hoariily re- 
pented. had brouglit to llie Holy (Mty men from 
all parts and of all shades of opinion, includinga 
number of tlic most intractable and fcrociouscd’ red 
republicans. To stem the torrent, tin* Tope had 
chosen as his Minister the ast ute arid moderate 
Kossi, formerly ambassador to Krance, wliose 
inlluciu!c he hoped might ]'our oil upon the 
troLiblerl waters. Hut a number of fanatir's saw 
ill the honest ^Minister an enomy of fn;edom ; he 
was mobbed on the day of tli<r opening of the 
Ohamhers, the loth of November, and was killed 
with a dagger, tlirust by a wretch named Gon- 
stantadini, who, moreover, was not convicted 
bf the murder niitil nearly six years after- 
wards. 

A republic was then proclaimed by the most 
violent section of the democrats, and compelUtd 
the unhappy pontiff to sign a list of Ministr’rs 
hccadcid by two liberals. Soon afterwards lie 
escapcMl from the city in disguise, .and betook 
himself 1o (Jacta, fj’om whence he issued a pro- 
test repudiating the action taken in Home, 
Mazziiii arrived soon after, and, with Hath and 
Arincdlini, undertooklhf; (hivei nmcnt. Garibaldi 
was sent for, and soon aftf*r ai. ‘^'-'d. On tb-* 2Stli 
v»f April, 1S40, b'*, marclu'd into lu me, at 1 bo bead 
of theremn.iMicff hi ? oldcomradesof Monte Video, 


and a motley crew of volunteers, in red blouses 
and red eoats, to the number of 2,500 men. 

An eye-witness gives the following description 
of his personal a.[)[)earaiice at tliis time : — “ He i> 
a man of middle height, his countenanee scorched 
by tliesuii, but marked with lines of antique purity. 
He sat his horse as' calmly and firmly as if it had 
been a part of him. Honeath his hat — broad- 
brimmed, with a narrow loop, and ornamented 
with a black ostrich feather — spread a forest of 
hair ; a red heard covered all the lower part of 
his face. Over his red shirt was thrown an 
American iioiiclio, white, lined with red, like liis 
shirt. Ills staff wore the red blouse; and after- 
wards, the whole ftaiiari Legion adopteil 
colour. Behind bini galloi)ed liis groom Aguyar. 
a. stalwart negro, dressed in a black cloak, and 
carrying a lance with a black pennant. All wlio 
had com<i with him from America worn ])istols 
and poniards of line workmanship in their belts, 
an<l cariied whips of buffalo skin in their 
liantls. 

NiIENCM IN^'ERVEXTIOX ; SlEOE OF RoMis ; 
JlKltOIC BeSISTANEE and JtKNBWED FAILUUK. 

Austri:i and Na])le,s took up the cause of the 
Bo})e, aiulscni their annies to invade the Tloinaa 
dominions from different (piartcrs, so that Gari- 
])aldi. t o wbom llio defence of Home w’as oiitrusLod, 
had a dblitmll. task to perform. But the heaviest 
blow was slrue.k from the flirection of Kranee. 
Louis Napob'on Bonaparte, the Brosidtiut of l.'ie 
new Freneh Republic, once himself a CarlKmari. 
but now deeply imjiresscd with t lie importance of 
gab ling the sulfrag(j of the clerical parl y in 
France, thoroughly understooa that he could 
take lu) heller means of gaining that importanv 
objoet. than by re-e.-tablishiiig the Pa]):d 
iloniinioii in Jlomc ; and a large force was (!'•- 
spaielicd under General Oudinot to Civita 
Vecehia, wheiiec they marelicd to the capital and 
be^egeil the city. The exertions of Garibaldi in 
the defence of Rome were almost superhuman, 
and the manner in which he attacked his various 
foes in turn Nvould not liavo disgraced a vetman 
commander of regular armies. Oudinot vas 
heab'n back and comp'dhid b; nd-iro to Givibi 
Vccehia to await reinforcements. It was only by 
a piece of treachery, in the violation of an 
armistit’o, that the ei!y was at last taken. It is 
exceedingly creditable to Garibahli, that, n'cog- 
nisiiig the ])oiut at which further rcsisl'incc be- 
came useless, ho manfully gave his oj)iiiion to 
Mazziiii, who, with unfortunate obstinney, 
ignorant as ho wa^; of military affairs, reTie-eil to 
.acknowledge the unwelcome truth, and caused 
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many valuable lives to be sacrificed in defence of 
ail u a tenable ])o.sition lhat on<rlit to have been 
preserved for a more propitious day. At 
lL‘m?tii a mournful manilVsto liad to be issued, 
in the name of the triiimvii's that the 
rurther defencti of Jtome liad become impossible, 
ind must be clis,*oiitinucd. After three months’ 
^ie;?e, Home fell to an overwhelming force, 
seconded by unscrupulous perfidy. On leaving 
home. Garibaldi still expressed his determination 
(v> light to t he !;isi against Austrianand Neapolitan 
tvranny. ‘‘ HoJdiers,'’ lie cried, T have nothing 
to otfcv you but hunger, thirst, the bare earth for 
:t 1)<-‘d, the heat o£ the sun as a solace for your 
ratignoH, no pay, no barracks, no rations, nothing 
i>ui continual alarms, forced inaridics, and 
tiayonoL charges. Lot tliose who Jove gloiy, and 
wlu) -lo not despair oC Italy, follow nu! !” And 
..iK'li was his inlluoiice that nearly ri,000 men 
resp-ondod to his aiipoal. 

(lAKIBALDI AGATX A SAILOR; DESPOTISM llE- 
JtlSTABLISlir.D IN ITALY; NAPJ.ES. 

It V. as GaribaMi's intent ion to force Ids way 
vln-oagli to Vcnctia ; but the Auslrians were in 
overwhelming force in the norlhern [irovinccs; 
and the plan was inipracticabh;. During this 
•infortunatc year the General lost his devoted 
wife Anita, wlio died of ])iire exhaustion on the 
retreat. lie himself retired to (‘a[m‘rn. a little 
i" laud off the north-east coast of l^art 1 in ia, since 
rendered famous b^^ liis residciict*. Then he 
inrnod his lace once more to (he Masst, resolved 
to cam his living by some Jionest industry in 
The New World, till liclter days should dawn upon 
his country. ^Jlis young children were consigned 
rotiii' care oC the faithful friends id his youth, 
.MoTi^;ieur and !Madam''. Deideri, of Niee. In 
1S6L his daughter Tere>a married Major Ganzio, 
of 

In New York, in liS.")!), lie was earning his 
living by making and sidling candles, in a small 
f'hop next door to a lolxiceo sioi\; kc])L by his 
friend and comrade General Joseph Ave/zaua. 
After this he went lo reru, and once more took 
to the sea for a livcliliwd, o'nlaining the com- 
mand of a vessid trading to (,'hina. lieturn- 
dig ill. 1801 to the TTnitcd States, he became 
captain of an American trader, the Ctmtnon- 
if'calih. Thence returning to Euro^ie, hi? com- 
manded a steamer trading between Nice and 
-larseilles ; and this position ho held for several 
■ years. 

riioii absolutism in lUly, though sorely shaken 
Ijy the events of 1818 ami ISl'J, obtained a new 


lease; and in the case of Naples at least it 
appeared as tliough the ruler had been anxious 
to .sliow how entirely tlie lesion of the “revolu- 
tion years ” liad been llirown away. The ruthless 
tyrant JA‘rdiiiiiiid IJ. seemed bent on parading 
the ugliest fealui-es of his wretched .system of 
govern uieiit before the eyes of disgusted, and 
imliguaiil Euroiie. lie iiitiicted tortures worthy 
of the palmy days of tlie inquisition upon 
])olitical prisoners. The foremost members of 
the aboli.'ilicd i)ariiameiit, among them Carlo 
Doerio the patriot, were loaded willi chains, 
compelled to sweep the streets, and confined in 
loat hsomc dungeons. The priests, the hizzaroni, 
and his immerous army, especially the Swiss 
Guard, were the instrumeiit.s by wliich ho ruled ; 
and to the remonstrances of the (Cabinets of 
Englaml and Kranc.e, especially to a warning 
despatch from Lords J’almcrston and John 
Kussell, poinliug out that the course lie was 
pursuing must ultimate.ly lead to the downfall 
of his throne, he listened with cynical in- 
dilTerence. His trust was in the guns of the 
Castle of St. Elmo, a fortress on the heights 
above Najiles, from wliich “Bomba” could 
convert Naples into a heap of ruins in a few 
hours. At length diplomatic relations were 
almost entirely suspended between Na])lcs and 
the Western J’o\ver<, and the mis(*rable king 
was left to his own* iiil’atual ion. .Meanwliile the 
(.h’imeaii War was fought ; the rii'dnioiiiese t roo[>s 
g-ained tio small amount of credit at iJie battle 
of (lie U’cliernaya; and Sardinia had a voice in 
the J’rcaiy of Baris in ISofi. The year 1859 saw 
Napoleon HI. at war niili Austria, with Victor 
Emmanue.i, tlie, sou of Charles Albert, as his ally ; 
ami Austria, defeiitr'l at Alageiita and IsoUcriiio, 
gave up Lombiirdy to Eraiiee ; and N.apoleon 
tran»rciTed the. t- ri iiory to Victor Emmanuel, in 
return for Nic(^ and Savoy, uunexed by secret 
treaty to ITanee, to the great indignation of 
Garibaldi, who thus fouml liimsclf transformed, 
entirely against his will, to a Fiviicli sub- 
je.et. 

1859 ; Lomilvudy Gained fob Italy. 

At this lime Garibaldi was residing at Caprera, 
whieh he liad houglil for ^520, having succeeded 
to ail iiilierilam-o of .1*1, COO some years before by 
thedc.-ith of Jiis niotJier. Count Cavour, wlio.so 
wise moderation swayed the councils of N’ictor 
Ennnamielin 1859, considered that the n.^me and 
prowo.ss of Garibaldi might be useful in the camo 
paign, and enlisted liis services Jigainst Austiia. 
C.iribaldi at ot.cc quitted his retirement at 
Caprera, and had -ieveral interviews with Victor 
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Emmanuel, in which each of the men took a 
thorough liking to the other. Garibaldi was put 
in command of a band of volunteers, with the 
rank of Major-General. 

That campaign at length settled the question 
of Italian unity, though the work was not com- 
pleted until later. The old Garibaldians rallied 
round their leader, and took a glorious part in 
the struggle, though Della ]\rarmora, the Head of 
the War Department, and something of a red- 
tapist, was disposc<i to look down upon them 
as in*cgulars, talked of the necessity for more 
discipline and less dash, and aifccted to think 
lightly of Garibaldi himself, as a guerilla ehief. 
But the effects of that campaign were marvellous. 
The power of Austria in Italy w’as broken. The 
central portion of the peninsula, consisting of 
the duchies of Tuscany, Modena, Parrna, and 
Lucca, declared for Victor Emmanuel, and cla- 
moured for annexation to the Piedmontese 
Kingdom. No longer supported by Austria, tlie 
princes of those duchies lied precipitately ; and 
the work was proceeding bravely, when the Treaty 
of Villafranca suddenly stop[uMl the course of 
victory. One of the articles of that convention 
stii)ulatcd for the restoration of the fugitive 
dukes; but that article the Italian people n'pii- 
diated altogether, and refused to receive back the 
yroUgh of the Austrians. 

Francis IT.; Garibaldi’s Expedition of 
1800; Astonishing Success. 

Garibaldi, who had proposed a scheme of arm- 
ing the nation generally, was bitterly clisa])- 
pointed at this sudden and, as it appeared, 
])crmancnt halt in the triumphant marcih towards 
Italian unit 3 ^ An event had occurred wdiieh 
opened to him a path in whicli ho and his men 
could work without the necessity of consulting 
diplomatic necessities and doubts. The tyrant 
Ferdinand was dead, and had iKxm succeeded by 
his weak, vfioillating son, Francis II. On the 
throne of P»omba the hated and dreaded, sat 
Bombalino, or Bomba the little, the despised, 
notoriously incapable, a mere tool in the hands 
of the priestly party. Disturbances in various 
parts of the Neapolitan Kingdom, and in the 
capital itself, though put down by the large 
military forec maintained by the King, showed 
the direction of public opinion ; and now the 
“ guerilla chief ” entered upon a course of action 
of such desperate boldness that it was denounced 
as mere hotheaded temerity, until vindicatc<l 
by a luost astonishing ana uiiparaiieled suc- 
cess. 


At the beginning of May 1860, an expedition 
left the harbour of Genoa bound for Sicily. 
Garibaldi had with him about 1,000 men, in- 
cluding many of his old Lombard companions. 
In the sight of the Neapolitan frigates they 
landed at Marsala, near the western extremity 
of the island, and proceeded at once, strength- 
ened by some of the natives who joined them, to 
march ngainst the 26,000 Neapolitan troops 
posted in and around Palermo. Though sup- 
ported by a naval s<piadron, the royal troo\)s 
were worsted at Monrcalc and Catalafimi. They 
then retired into Palermo. New disembarka- 
tions swelled the army of Garibaldi to about 
20,000 men ; and with these, and a few field 
pieces, he invested Palermo. The panic and 
ineai)acity of the Neapolitan troops and their 
officers is almost incredible. The garrison 
evacuated Palermo after a short resistance, and 
the enterprise that had at first appeared the most 
utterly hopeless among the many efforts for 
Italian liberation, >)egan to assume the propor- 
tions of a great and lioi>efnl success. 

King lYancis was bewildered by these asto- 
nishing events ; he showed nothing but weakness, 
inconsistency, and terror in the crisis. With a 
vague remombraiiee of his lamented father's 
pdicy in similar cases, ho ordered the bombard- 
ment of Palermo ; but he acquiesced in the 
caxiitalation of his troops, and did nothing to 
restore confidence among, those who were still 
nuimu’ically by far the stronger party. After 
being b(«itcn at Mclazzo, the Neapolitan trooi'S 
rctireil into the citadel of Messina, and Gari- 
baldi took possession of the ishind, proclaiming 
liimsclf Dictator. Then the unhappy King pro- 
mised to grant a Constitution, and .apiiealiid to 
England and France for help against the revolu- 
tionists ; but, as may be supposed, his prayer was 
disregarded. 

The Kingdom of Italy set up ; Garibaldi 
AND Victor Emmanuel. 

In Northern. Italy, the enthusiasm at the nows 
of these astonishing successes was tremendous. 
Everywhere volunteers were ready to set forth 
and to inaugurate a crusade for the unification 
of Italy. The great object of the Sardinian 
Government was to obtain the sanction of the 
French Emperor for a movement they could no 
longer control. The Ministers, Cavour ami 
Farina, had an interview with Napoleon IH-t 
Avho was makirjg a progrc.ss through his now 
dominions on the Italian frontier, and ah under- 
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etanding was speedily arrived at. In August, 
the army of Garihaldi crossed the Straits into 
Italy ; and the result of the interview with the 
French Emperor was scon in a summons from 
Sardinia to the Pope to dismiss his foreign 
legions. Upon his refusal, the Stales of the 
Church were invaded by a great Piedmontese 
army ; and thus the work was proceeding at 
once in north and south. The Papal troops 
were beaten and dispersed ; Lamo^^cit^rc, an 
exiled French General who commanded them, 
being obliged at last to capitulate in the fortress 
of Ancona. Garibaldi meanwhile advanccyl 
rapi<lly upon Naples itself ; the King, with his 
60,000 regulars, falling back upon Capua and 
Gaola. The splendid battle of the Volturno 
added another to Garibaldi’s triumphs ; and the 
King, Francis, shut himself up with his 
<liscomlitod troops in the strong fortress of 
Gaeta. 

And now occurred another of those pauses, 
inlinilcly annoying to the impatience of the 
single-nnndod hero, who annonneed his intention 
to declare the liberation of Italy from the sum- 
mit of the capital in liorno, but exceedingly 
necessary to consolidate what had been won 
where various and conflicting interests had to bo 
consulted. Garibaldi was no dii)lomatist. “.To 
no sais que tranchor avec I’dptjc,” was his own 
account of himself ; but every Gordian knot was 
not to be thus cut. JTis desire was simply to 
drive all foreign domination out of Italy — to 
expel the French from Komc and the Austrians 
from Veneiia ; and he never doubted liis .ability, 
backed by t he nation, to effect both t hese objects, 
But Cavour and the Cabinet at Turin knew 
better. T(^ j)rovokc a combat with the two great 
Powers would simply have been fatal to the 
splendid prospects now rising brightly for Italy. 
The danger was, that G.aribaldi, simplc-mindeil, 
honesl, and unsuspecting .as he was, might be 
made a tool in the hands of the extreme parly, 
who would be sure to unite all the established 
Governments against them. But the unselfish 
loyalty of Garibaldi averted the danger. The 
flame of his patriotism never shone with a brighter 
ray than in this year, the time of liis great and 
'unexampled success. He surrendered his power 
as Dictator into the hands of Victor Emmanuel, 
whom he hailed as King of Italy. With the 
King he entered Naples ; and then, like Cincin- 
tiatus, retired to his little island of Caprera, 
refusing any office or emolument from the 
monarch whose territory he had more than 
•doubled. 


Reasons for Gariraldi’s Retirement; 

The Triumph and the Departure. 

That Garibaldi best consulted his own lionour 
and dignity in thus withdrawing, like Cincin- 
natus, directly the work he had set himself to do 
was accom] dished, there is no doubt. Ilis ideas 
were to some extent visionary, and the King 
exercised a very wise discretion in forbidding 
him to march on Rome. Neither with Cavour 
nor Farini, moreover, the Ministers of Victor 
I^lminanucl, could he have acleil, with any pros- 
pect of .SUCCC.SS. To the single-minded and enthu- 
siast ie Icfulor, tlio wise caution of Cavour, the 
greatest and most reliable of the King’s advisers, 
ap[)eared like timidity that even approached 
cowardice; insomuch that he even quarrelled 
witli (’avour. while he regarded Farini with the 
dce])cst. suspicion. 

On the triiim])hant entry into Naples, the 
English were nationally represented by the 
presence of the English legion of Garibaldians^ 
a force recruited chietly in London, and de- 
spatched in two steamers to Italy. They 
wen; ready to do good service, thougli they 
arrived to<» late to t.akc part in the most arduous 
I)art of the struggle, 'I’he triumphal spectacle 
in Naples, when IIkj Englisli brigade landed, 
and the King and tlie liberator rode side by side 
tbrough the streetg of the city, is graphically told 
by one, wh*' witnessed it: — “It was a sultry, 
drizzling morning, and wo were in despair lest 
the brilliant s])cetacle might be spoilt by the 
r.ain. As ton o’clock, however, approached, the 
sun doigno<l to sliine on us a little, and then 
retired into his gloomy reserve ; and so ho con- 
tinued yielding and sulking the whole day. 
There was hrightness, however, just enough to 
I)ut us ill go(Kl humour; so, early in the morning, 
every one of us turned out. The Neapolitans, 
of course, are out in the 2 )rima mattina, so fond 
are they of spectacle; and it would require a 
brush dipped in the rainbow to paint all that 
passed befoic me on this striking occasion of the 
landing of C>r)0 of our countrymen. 

“W'e took up our place under the balcony from 
which Fciiliiiand TI. pcricKlically reviewed whole 
regiments of monks, following in procession the 
image of their patron saint. What a mighty 
change I The hwldcrs were planted against the 
gateway, and the lilies had not only faded, but 
bad been removed by the hands of workmen at 
la. 8d. a-day. I remember a year ago, when the 
war in Tjombardy was raging, that Englishmen 
were pooh-poohed in Naples, and now they are 
overwhelmed with honours. Why ? Because we 
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luavc spent our thousands for the Italian eausc? 
No 1 This change of feeling is a homage to our 
national integrity and consistency ; and let 
every Englishman remember that he is an 
element in the composition of the nation, and 
is bound, as a true son of his country, to stand 
by and maintain the eternal principles of honour. 
Here they are surging on, and music and cl{ip])ing 
of liands announce at last tliat tlie r(*al business 
of the day is beginning. Tlui Hags of the Nat ional 
Guard ap[u'ar above the ascent from the ars«*nal, 
and then th(', iiewlj^-cTcated militia — really line- 
looking, military men; and they are greeted on 
all sides Avith * W/y/s’ sung to the tunes of Gari- 
baldi and Victor Einmnniiel. 

“There is a gr(?at display of white handker- 
chiefs, and the ela]>ping of hands is redonblcd as 
the English appear ; and all pass undtu- the ])alacc 
windows, flanked and throngecl hy thousands of 
spectators, who applaml them to the. e(;ho. 'I’liey 
carry the tricoloured Hag, with ‘ TVrft V ictor 
Pmm/innvlc ^ inscribed on it. . . . l.ook round 
on the scene. How gay, striking, aiul iiiiinv'^sive! 
Sullen and gloomy looks the. royal pal.ace behind ; 
the palaces on either side, arc aU filled with 
people. Just in front are the equestrian st.atues 
of the Bourbons, covcivaI up Avitli sheets; and 
the long legs of one of them pec'p out, as if 
threatening to kick ps all over, if lui could. 
Afb’r a few minutc.s' ])ause all are in inolioii 
again towards the 'J’oledo, Avi.on; every window 
is decorated with a flag; and flu; apeetaeh! is as 
grand and as brilliant as it can well be imagined. 
There is a sea of human beads. J n some windows 
flowers and evergre(‘ns are showered down ; 

ar(', shouted, and handkerchiefs are 
waved from all. Some dirty young gamins Avere 
calling out, ^ Viva nofstri JratcUv VluffJvsi!' 
It is ahvays plcasjint to find relatives turn np 
unexpectedly in a foreign land. esp< eially if they 
do not make exorbitant demands ui)on the ]»ocket; 
but as 1 looked upon our new enunection.s, T felt 
that, except on the most (Tiristian Y)Tincii)lo, 
I should he indisposed to acknowledge the 
rclation.dii]). 

“Were 1 to Avrilc ii ream, I could only repeat 
Avhat I have already said — it Avas a brilliant 
spectacle. It w%as a kind and courteous re- 
ception on the part of the Neapolitans, Avho arc 
as kindhearted a people as any on earth, and 
Avho arc Avhat they are, not becanso they liavo 
not all the elements of good Avithin them, but 
because tlie image of God Avithin them has been 
defaced hy brutal rule is, and yet more by an 
ignorant, superstitious, aband^^ Acd, and i eU- 
seeking priesthood.” 


It must have been an impressive siglit, Avheu 
Garibaldi, the Ilepublican frc*c-lancc, and Viet (,r 
Emmaimel, the King born in the purple, publicJy 
gra.‘<ped each otlier’s hands, the King attired in a 
glittering field-inarsliars uniform, and atleii h.il 
by a brilliant staff, the Genm-al in the red sliiii 
and AvideaAvakf', that, like Napoleon's grey 
“ rcdiiigotii ” coat, had become historical, ai)«l 
followed by a battered troop AAdth ^‘lank, lean 
check.s and Avar- worn coats.” 

A few d.ays afterwards. Gai-ibaldi, loyally 
anxious to avoid any occasion of quarrel or 
disunion that might retard tlie great Avork he 
liad und(u-lakeri, and had llui.s far lo^Mlly carriee. 
out, A’oliiutarily (li.'^ap]K'ared from the scene. 
Jle Avimt to ]iay a farewell visit to the Englisl; 
Admiral, Mundy, on board the Hnniuhal, avIio 
receiA'cd him Avifh tin; hmu)iirs due to a. gtuier.i' 
onicer. An hour after, ihe «;x-l)iefat<)r. haviiv.' 
utterly .and completrly divested liim.se’if of ti.-- 
mi|.’hly \)owor Ik^ had Avioldnd, embarked . r. 
IxKird the. steamer WaHlihujUm, whieh was to 
convey him to his island homo. The. ve.'jsel tl a. 
boro ilie great Kalian to Gaprera could not ha\<' 
IxMMi more appropriately iiam'*d ; for lie liini- ii 
bad every light to be a^.-joeiated in men’s mii; ' 
with the great Anu-rican patriot, av1u>. a;'.*'' 
seenring his cuuntry's libeidies, had given up i. - 
command with an equally sublime abuegaii . 
of self, when the AVork lie laid imderlaktn i.v; 
l)('('n .suceessfully and ,trium])hantly ae‘o;»i- 
]»lislied. 

Thus, after taking leave of lii.s Aveeping i< i- 
lowers, Avlio lingtTcd long on the. shore wnt •'li': 
the as she steamed out of Nap: ^ 

Harbour, Garibaldi disappi'ared troin the -'.•e:i'' 
he had fur some months lillcfl with b.is de» ':.> 
the admiration of Euro[)o : and the grant::'' 
epoch of his life Avas brought to a close. 

Gatitbaldt at Hoaib; Domt.sttc Econo.my 

IN CAI’BKUA. 

The proelamation in whieh he amionn'-e ] lik 
retirement is terse and to the point. -Nta- 
polilan.'^.’’ he say.s, Ilie two Sicilies, Avliieh o'a ' 
their reile.mption to the blood of the Italiaii'’. 
and have m.ade me their Dictator, form an 
integral and indivisible part of Italy, under tlv 
coii.'>ti tut ional King, Viclor Emmnmiel, and hi^ 
descendants. I .shall place in the hands of tlie 
King on his arrival the dictatorship conferred <•:* 
UK! by the nation. — G. Garibaldi.” 

When he retired to (Naprera, after handing 
over a kingdom to Victor Emmanuel, he Ava-^ 
informed that the funds at his disposal amounted 
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to jnst £30. “ Never mind/’ he said, “ we have 
phiiiiy of corn and wool at Caprora, which wc 
can scud to Maddalcna for sale.” 

Nothing could well be plainer than the house 
occupied by Garibaldi at Caprera. Before 1861, 
when ho undertook some improvements, it con- 
sistod of a small square white house, only one 
storey in height, and surmounted by a kind of 
cupola. “ The white house,” says Colonel 
Vccchi, who visited the General in 1861, “is situ- 
ated on a level spot, shut in on oiui side by groat 
roc-l'is, and on the other by walls, the gate in 
which is a movable rail, a horizontal pole such 
as Is used to let horses in and out of a meadow. 
There is a path running all roujn1 it. In front, 
on the olluir side of tlie path, some poles arc stuck 
ill the ground to inako a trellis for the vines in 
summer. On entering, there is a vest ihule 
wliieli opens on the left info the room where 
Terosila and IMadame Deideri sleeps ; on the 
right, into the chamber oeeupii'.d hy the General. 
At the, back is a staircase hjading vq) to the roof 
and terrace ; the short, darlc [lassage leads to a 
small bedroom and to the kitchen. .Ilcre, on llio 
rigid, is the wine-cellar; on the left, a pantry, 
from which you pass into tlui secretary’s room, 
whieli is also a bedroom, and ilio arscuial. In 
August, when T first- visitcil tla^ house, there was 
only one chair, Jind that laid no b.aek. Now there 
are some new maple-wood chairs, jircsented by 
the othcers and crew of Ih.; Wntthhufton, with 
the donors’ names inscribed on the back, and 
some AVfilnut-wood chairs belonging to Deideri* 
Tlie hero’s room, also, is more comfortably fur- 
nished. It ontains a sinalJ, jdain iron bedstead, 
with mnslin ouitains hanging from a cane tester^ 
a \ralnnt-w’ond wiiting-tabk*. .and .a ehest of 
dntwei?!, wMi a dressing glass on the top, bluck- 
ingupawindow that looks low.ards the nortli. 
Close to the bed stands a deal stool, covered wdth 
bo<iks and letters. On a cord stndirlHid from the 
wads across the room are hnng to ihy the 
General s red shirts and various <dher garmmits, 
for he changes his clothes e.very time he changes 
his occupation. The fireplace is in the middle 
of the wall at the end of the room ; some Jogs 
aiHi always kept blazing in it on aceount of the 
‘h'lmp, for beneath the stone floor is the cisiorn 
wliieh receives the water froiri the guttci’s w’hcn it 
rains, and this causes the flags to be always 
•'^litny and wet. On each side of t .e fin'placo 
are bookcases containing works on sliip'iing-, 
history, and military' ladies ; hut books and 
bundles of papers, to tell the truth, rrc all around, 
lybig on every availabl'i piee(' of furniture. Over 
the mgintelpiccc hangs a portrait, in water- 


colours, of his infant daughter llosita, who died 
at Montevideo. At llui liead of the lied, in an 
ebony frame, hangs a lock of hair of his wife 
Anita, the brave woman who is no more. There 
never was a more simple Spartan retreat, chosen 
by a hero. 

Count Cavour ; Expedition op 1862 ; 

ASPROMONTE ; G.\RTP.ALDIA PRISONER. 

In 1861, the first Parli.ament of tlie Kingdom 
of Italy was openeil at Turin. Garibaldi had 
been elected as tlcpiity for N‘?.plcs, but was 
unable to take liis seat at the opening from ill- 
health. Soon after, however, he appeared in 
the as.-eml>l.v, and a kind of reconciliation was 
cJfoctcd betAveen him and Count Cavour, to 
whom he liad been bitterly hostile, on .account 
of Cavour’s cession of Nice and Savoy to France. 

Soon afler tl.is, to tljc great lo.ss of Italy, to 
whose unification his astuleuess and moderation 
liad largely coiitribuloil. Count ('avour died. 
He was succooded by Rioasoli and Piattazzi, 
neither of whom \>ossesceil the eontidenco of 
the nation in a very large degree, llatlazzi, 
w'ishing to gain the favour of the “ party of 
actiou,” to whom the possession of Eome and 
Venctia, in the teeth of Austrian and French 
opposilion, appeared a feasible pioject, made 
overtures to Garibaldi, which resulted in a 
complete misuiidevstandrng ; for the General 
became convinced tliat an expedition to Venice 
or lloiiie, if he chose to undertrike it, would 
be coniiiveil at. if not directly assisted, by*- tho 
Government. But lie found himself grievously 
niislnken. I’iui enrolment of volunteers for 
an atlaek on Venetia was promptly .stopped by 
Govcrnmenl iiiteif r^ ne'' ; and Garibaldi, loudly 
proclaiming Ids (li'sati.-^faction, proceeded south- 
wanls, evt ry'wlu-re giving expressa^ii to his feel- 
ings in a manner a.-, frank as it was im]iriiderit. 
Tie could not under.-tand wliat Eatt.azzi could 
possibly have wanli'd him for, if not for the 
liberation of Veiii.-tia and Eoiik*. Ifv- proceeded 
to Sieily% when* I’allavieini, a friend and 
])arlisaii of his own. was in command ; and, at 
a rifle nu'ifling at Pah rmo. where Prince Fliimbcrt, 
the King's oldc-t mui, was present, ho openly 
declared his inli'iilivjii of organizing another 
expedition. This was the lime at which the 
illegality of the propo'^ed action, and tho im- 
possiliility of sanctioning thi^ levying of priv.atc 
uar bv a subject. shouM have been clearly 
pointetl out to him, with a positive command 
from the King to desist,— a command to which 
Garibaldi, in his loyalty, would not have failed 
! to obey, liut ^lattazzi continued to tempo- 
5 
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rise; and the liberator crossed from Sicily to 
the mainland, with tlie idea of contributing? 
further to the unification of Italy by a march 
on Home. AVhat mischief, perhaps irreparable, 
might have been done had he come into contact 
with the French troops, and thus aroused the 
French Empire against the newdy-cstablishcd 
kingdom, it is impossible to sfiy. But his 
expedition soon came to an untimely and a 
mournful end. Cialdini and Della Marmora, 
convinced that his ])rocccdings were certainly 
mischievous, and miglit not improbably be fabil 
to Italy, took vigorous steps to encounter him as 
an enemy to the public peace. At Asproinonte, 
in Calabria, he found liimself face io face with 
a body of Bi.rsaglieri, light troops in tlie royal 
service. A skirmish took place ; and, at the 
first discharge, Garibaldi was wounded slightly 
in the hip, and severely in the ankle. The ordcT 
to cease filing was at once given; and both 
sides looked mournfully at the spectacle of the 
liberator and patriot wounded by an Italian 
bullet, and a prisoner, lie was carried to Spezzia, 
and thence to Varigriano. His imprisonment, 
however, was little more than nominal. Through- 
out all Euro’pe the greatest sym])atliy was ex- 
pressed. From London and I’aris the most 
eminent surgeons were despatched to consult 
over his wound and assist in its cure ; and 
soon afterwartls he was once n^orc at his island 
home in Caprera. 

The General’s later Years ; Realisation 
OF HIS TTorES; Venice and Rome; 

Conclusion. 

Cheered once more by the affection and sym- 
pathy of a gallant nation, and with his couch 
surrounded by a number of attached friends. 
Garibaldi gmdually recovered his health ; and 
with returning strength his hopes revived for the 


completion of Italian liberty. The necessity of 
waiting on the goodwill of the autocrat in the 
Tuilleries was very bitter, but he saw the neces- 
sity of it ; and meanwhile the work was not 
abandoned, though delayed. In 1864, Garibaldi 
paid a visit to England, where he was received 
with an outburst of affectionate w-clcome and 
popular enthusiasm that is said to have provoked 
official remonstrance from Napoleon III. Two 
years afterwards, in 1866, Italy had a new oppor- 
tunity, in the war that broke out between Austria 
and Trussia. Italy took part in the contest as 
an ally of l*russia ; and although the campaign 
in itself brought no triumphs, it resulted in tlui 
cession of A^ciietia by Austria to France, and the 
transfer of the long-desirtnl province to the 
Kingdom of Italy. And this, while helping to 
build up the edifice of Italian unity, Avas in 
itself an advantage to Austria, who was enabled 
to relinquisli a position in Italy alike dangerous 
and costly. Garibaldi was sure to be found 
present at such a contest, lie was planed in 
command of a volunteer force in the Tyrol : 
but the campaign was too short to give any 
gi-cat opportunity for warlike achievement, the 
battle of Sadowa overthrowing Austria’s power 
at a blow. 

In the next 3 'oar, 1 8G7,Garibaldiand his followers 
once more prot)arod to niarcli to Rome, but once 
again, thougli his bands actually crossed the 
Roman frontier, state policy arrested the move- 
ment. At last, in 1870, the Franco-Prussian war 
comptdlcd the withdrawal of the French garrison 
from Rome; and the Government of the Pope 
fell virtually witliout a struggle, and the Italian 
troops entered Rome. Here again Garibaldi, 
though more than sixty years old^ took the 
field ; but his career was ended, and his political 
life aptly concludes with the proclamation of 
Rome as the capital of the Kingdom of Italy. 

H. W. D. 
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** There U hardly any mas in modern times . who fills so large a space in our history,”— i'din, jE^ 


COXTKNTS. 

Birth, Descent, and £duoation-~In Feeble Health~ At Oxford" Gaining a Command of Words— Travels on the Continent^ 
Political Parties— In Parliament -Siding with the Prince of Wales— The '‘Atrocious Crime of being a Young ” 
Speech— The Voice of Time -The First Period of Pitt’s Career, 1735-1744-Murray, afterwards Lord Uansfleld— War 
waged on Carteret— Handsome Legacies— The Second Period of Pitt’s Career, 1735-1754r-AB Paymaster of the Forces 
—Liberal Proceedings— The Third Period of Pitt’s Career, 1754-1757— A Personal War with the entire Ministry— The 
Government placed in the Hands of Pitt— The Fourth Period of Pitt's Political Life, 1757-1761— Pitt’s Second Ministry 
— Benewed Energy on the part of Great Britain Prospering Commerce— negotiations for Peace— Resignation as 
Prime Minister— Royal Favours— The Fifth and Last Period of Pitt’s Career-Pitt's Sitting Speech— The Rookinghom 
Administration— Raised to the Peerage as Lord Chatham— Chatham’s Third Ministry— Seclusion from the World— In 
Parliament again— In Private Life— An Example of Chatham’s Eloquence— His Last Speech in the House— Death— 
Ohatiiam’s Oratorical Powers— His Character. 

In Early Lifk. suffering frequently from hereditary gout. Here 

V^ILLIAM PITT, the fir^t Earl of Chatham, acquired that love of the classics which he 
" ’ was descended from a highly respectable carried with him throughout life, and which had 
family in Cornwall, and was bom m London on so strong an influence on his character as an orator, 
the 15th of November. 170S. He was educated i- ud he also formed at Eton those habits of easy and 
Jt Eton, W’here he was distinguished for his animated converav,tion for which in after life he 
nabits of unwearied application, in ‘»pit« of his ; was so celebrated. 
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The state of his health forbidding him to indulge I 
in the active sports of the school, he and Lord 
Lyttleton, a still greater invalid than himself, found 
their chief pleasure during the intervals of study 
in the lively interchange of thought. Thus it may 
readily be supposed they acquired that quickness 
of thought, that dexterity of reply, and that ready 
Self-posscssion which are indispensable to succej-s 
in public debate. 

At the age of eighteen, Pitt was removed to 
the University of Oxford. Here, in addition to his 
other studies, he entered on a severe course of 
rhetorical training, to wliich he often afterwards 
referred, as forming an important part of his early 
discipline. Pie wrote out translations of the ancient 
orators and historians on the broadest scale. De- 
mosthenes was his model, and he rendered a large 
part of his orations again and again into Plnglish. 
aa the best means of acquiring a forcible and 
expressive style. 

By way of gaining a command of words, he read 
and re-read the sennons of Dr. Barrow till he knew 
many of them by heart. AVith the same object he 
went twice through the folio dictionary of Bniley 
(the best behiro that of Jolmson), €*xaniiniiig each 
word attentively, dwelling on its peculiar import 
and mode of construction, and thus endeavouring 
to bring the whole range of language completely 
under his control. At this time also he Ivgan 
those exercises in elocution by which he is known 
to have obtained his extraordinary powers of deli- 
very. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that no 
man of genius since the days of Cicero has ever 
submitted to an equal amount of drudgery. 

Leaving the university a little before the regular 
time of graduation, Pitt travelled on the Con- 
tinent, and particularly in P>ance and Italy. 
During this tour he enriched his mind with a great 
variety of historical and literary information, 
maldng everything subservient, however, to the 
one great object of jpreparing for x>ub]ic life. 

As A Membeh op Parliament. 

On returning to England, ho applied a large 
part of his slender patriiiK>ny to tho purch:i."'e of 
a commission in the army, and became a cornet of 
tJie Blues. This made him dependent on Sir 
Robert Walpole, then JVime Minister; but with 
bis habitual boldness he took his stand about this 
time in the ranks of Opposition. Wa]p<;]e l-y his 
jealousy had made almost every rnau of talenL in 
the Whig party his personal enemy. His long 
i^ntinmmce in oflico against the wishes of the 
people was considered a hind of tyranny; and 
young men like Pitt and Lyttleion, who came fresh 
college, with an ardent love of libeiiy, in- 


spired by the study of the classics, were naturally 
drawn to tho standard of Pulteney, Carteret, and 
the other leading “patriots” who vehemently 
declaimed against a corrupt and oppressive govern- 
ment. 

The Prince of Wales having quarrelled with his 
father, had now come out as head of the Opposi- 
tion. A rival court was established at Leicester 
House, within the very precincts of St. James's 
P;Uace, which drew together such an assemblage of 
wits, scholars, and orators as had never before met 
in the British empire. . 

Pitt became a member of Parliament for the 
small borough of Old Sarum in 1735. For nearly a 
year he remained silent, studying the temper of the 
House, and waiting for a favourable opportunity to 
come forward. Such an opportunity was presented 
by tho marriage of the Prince of Wales in April, 
1736. It was ail event of the highest interest and joy 
to the nation; but such was tho king’s animosity 
against hia son, t hat he would not suHer the .address 
of congratulation to be moved as usual by the 
niiniatera o^f tho Crown. Tho motion was brought 
forward by i\lr. lhilU.‘ney, and it shows the high 
estimate put upon Pitt, that when he had not yet 
oixmed his lips in Parliament, he should have been 
selected to socoiul tlio motion, in preference to some 
of the most able .and experienced members of the 
House. His spe^ech was received with the highest 
applause, l»ut it was wormwood and gall to the king, 
it awakened in h.is miifj a personal hatred of 
Pitt, whicli, aggravated as it was by Bubsef;uent 
attacks of .a moze direct nature, excluded him for 
ycar.s from the service of tho Crown, until he w;is! 
forced upon a reluctant monarch by the dcmanch; 
of the people. 

Sir Robert Walpole, as might be supposed, 
liistcned with alarm to the eloquence of his youtliful 
opponent, and is said to have cxcliumed, “ We mual- 
at all events muzzle that teiriblo comet of horse.’' 
Without giving,him time to make another speech, 
he deprived him of his commission within cighteec 
days. This, however, only rendered the court more 
odious, while it cre:itcd a general sympathy in favour 
of Pitt, and turned the attention of the public with 
new interest to hi.s speeches in Parliameut. As » 
compensation for the loss of liis commiBsion, the 
Prince appointed him Groom of the Bedchamber 
at Leicester House. 

Thus, at the age of twenty-seven, Pitt was made, 
by the force of his genius and the influence of con- 
current circumstances, one of the most prominent 
members of PaiUament, and an object of the live- 
liest interest to the great body, especially tho^ 
middle classes, of the nation. These classes were^ 
now rising into an importance never before known. 
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They looked on Sir Hobert Walpole, sustained as 
ho was in power by the will of the Sovereign and 
the bribery of Parb'ament, as their natural enemy. 
Pitt shared in all their feelings. He was in truth 
“ the Great Commoner.” 

The next remarkable speech of Pitt’s which is 
reported is that celebrated reply to Horace Walpole 
the elder, beginning, The atrocious crime of being 
a young man.” We know that this speech was 
modelled into its present shape by Dr. Johnson, 
and it certainly is a striking example of senten- 
tious sarcasm; hut the balanced structure of the 
phrases and the measured amplification of the ideas 
are so entirely Johnsonian — so ultra-Johnsonian, 
indeed— that we ai-o satisfied that it affords little 
resemblance to the vivid and energetic invective of 
the original. 

Archdeacon Coxe asserts, indeed, that this cele- 
brated retort existed only in John son imaginathm, 
and repeats an anecdote told him by Lord Sydney 
to show how slender was the foundation on which 
this supposed philippic was formed. In a debate 
in which Pitt and some of his younger friends had 
violently attacked old Horace Walpole, the lattcT 
complained of the self-su fficiency of tho young men 
of the i)eriod, on which Pitt got up W’ith great 
warmth, beginning w'ith these w’-ords, With the 
greatest reverence for the grt'y hairs of the honour- 
able gentleman,” upon which Walpole pulled off 
his wig and showed his head covered with grey 
hairs, which occasioned j^eneral laughter, in which 
Pitt joined, and the dispute subsided. 

Now Lord Sydney’s anecdote Ja perfectly true, 
for we find it. told at the time it hai)pcucd in one 
of the younger Horace’s letters to Sir Horace 
Mann ; but this does not decide the question, for 
however sfci^ngc and improbable it may appear 
that there should have been two incidents of this 
nature boLwoen tbe same parties, the fact seems 
certain. The affair of the wig occurred on the 
21st of November, 1745, whereas the celebrated 
retort w'as delivered on the 10th of March, 1741, 
and is printed in the Oentlemun's Magazine for 
that year ; so that Archdeacon Coxe w’as ccilaivly 
mistaken in supposing that Johnson's report was 
an amplification of an event which did not hapx)cn 
till four years later. 

As to many of the measures for which Walpole 
was hated by the people and opposed by Pitt, time 
shown that they w'ere in the wrong and be in the 
I'ight. It has also been show'n th<it nearly all the 
great leaders of the Opposition, the Pultcneys and 
Carterets, were unprincipled men wJio phayed on 
the generous sympathies of Pitt and Lyttletou, and 
lashed tl\e prejudices of Liie n.-.tifoi into rage against 
the minister for no other pujq o.ve than to obtain 


his place. Still the struggle of the people, though 
in many respects a blind one, was prompted by a 
genuine instinct of their nature, and was prophetic 
of an onward movement in English society. 

The First Period op Pitt’s Career, 1735-1744. 

On briefly tracing tbe career of Pitt as a states- 
man, we shall divide his public life into distinct 
periods, and consider them separately with refer- 
ence to his measures in Parliament. 

The first period covers nearly ten years, down 
to the close of 1744. All this time he was an active 
member of the 0}»positiori, being engaged for nearly 
seven years in unw’earied efforts to jjut down Sir 
Robert W alpole, and when this was accomplished, 
in equally strenuous exertions for three years 
longer to resist the measures of his Buccesaor, 
Lord Carteret. This minister hfid rendered him- 
self odious to the nation by encouraging the narrow 
views and sordid jxdicy of the king in regard to 
his continental possessions. George II. was bom 
in Hanover, and he always consulted its interests 
before those of Great Britain, seeking to throw on 
the national treasury tho burden of 8upx)orting the 
Hanoverian troops during his wars on the Conti- 
nent, and giving tlie Electorate, in various other 
ways, a marked preference before the rest of the 
eiripire. 

To these measurejs Pitt opposed himself with all 
the energy at his command. It was on this sub- 
ject that he first came into collision on tho 10th of 
December, 1742, with his great antagonist Murray, 
afterwards Lord Mansfu'ld. Oswald, a well-known 
literary man ef the period, who was present, thus 
describc.s the two combatants : “ Murray spoke like 
a pleader, who coidd not divest himself of the 
appearance of having been employed by others. 
Pitt 6X)oke like a gentleman — like a statesman who 
felt what ho said, and x>oBBCSBed the strongest desire 
of conveying that feeling to others, for their own 
interest and that of their country. Murray gains 
your attention by the j)crsj)icnity of his statement 
and tho elegance of his diction ; Pitt commands 
your attention and rcf^xicct by the nobleness and 
greatness of hi.< .sentiments, the str(:ngth and enei^y 
of his expressions, and the certainty of liia always 
rising to a greater elevation both of thought and 
sentiment. For this tilent he possesses beyond 
any speaker I ever heard, of never falling from tho 
beginning to the end of liis speech, either in thought 
or expression. And iis in this session he has begun 
to speak like a man of business as well as an orator, 
he will in all probability be, or rather is, allowed 
t i make as great .an appearance as ever man did in 
that House.” 

Pitt iucessantly waged war on Carteret, whOj 
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strong in the king’s favour, was acting against the 
wishes of his associates in ofGice. He exclaimed 
against him as “ a soZe minister who had renounced 
the British nation, and seemed to have drunk of 
that potion described in poetic fictions, which made 
men forget their country.’* He soon gained a com- 
plete ascendency over the House. No man could 
cope with him ; few tried even to oppose him ; 
and Carteret was given up by all as an object of 
merited reprobation. 

Under these circumstances, Pelham, who had now 
become the head of the Government, opened a 
negotiation for a union with Pitt and the dismissal 
of Carteret. The terms were easily arranged, and 
the king at last yielding, Pelham formed a new 
ministry in November, 1744, with the understand- 
ing that Pitt should he brought into office at the 
eai-liest opportunity that the king’s prejudices would 
permit. 

During the .^ame year the Duchc&s of ^Marlborough 
died, leaving Pitt a legacy of £10,000, on account 
of his merit in the noble defence of the laws of 
England, and to prevent the ruin of the country.’* 
It may as well be mentioned here, that about 
twenty years; after he received a still more ample 
testimony <>£ the same kind from Sir William 
Pynsent, who bequeathed him an estate of £2,500 
a year, together with £30,000 in ready money. 

The Second Period op Put’s Career, 1744- 
1754. 

We now arrive at the second periiKl of Pitt’s 
political life, embracing the ten years of Pelham’s 
ministry down to the year 1754. So bitter was 
the hostility of the king to his old opponent, that 
no persuasion could induce him to receive Pitt into 
his service. On the contrary, when pressed on the 
subject, he took decided steps for getting lid of his 
new ministers. 

This led Pelham and his colleagues, who were 
aware of their strength, instantly to resign. The 
king was now at his wit’s end. The Earl of Bath 
(Pultoney), to whom he entrusted the formation of 
a ministry, could get no one to serve under him. 
The king was compelled to take back Pelham, and 
Pitt along with him ; he stipulated, however, that 
the man who was thus forced upon him should 
not, at least for a time, be brought into immediate 
oontac* ^th his person. Pitt therefore received 
provis >wly the situation of joint-treasurer of 
Irelaii' . |He now resigned the post of Groom of 
the Chamber to the Prince of Wales, and threw 
himself heartily into the interests of the Pelham 
ministry. 

About a year after, in May, 1746, on the death 
of Mr. Winniugton, he was appointed paymaster of 


the forces. On entering on his new office, Pitt gave 
a remarkable example of disinterestedness, which 
greatly raised him in the estimation of the public. 
It was then the custom that £100,000 should con- 
stantly lie as an advance in the hands of the pay- 
master, who invested the money in public securities, 
and thus realized about £4,000 a year for his owa 
private benefit. Pitt at once placed all the funds at 
his control in the Bank of England, satisfied witli 
the moderate comi)cnsation attached to his office. 

He gave another proof of his superiority to all 
mercenary considerations hy decliuiug a certain 
IJcrcentage which h.id been alwsiys paid to the pay- 
master, on the cfiormous subsidies then granted to 
the Queen of Austria and the King of Sardinia . 
The latter, on being told of this, asked Pitt tv. 
accept as a mark of royal favour what he hail 
rejected as a perquisite of office. Pitt still refused. 
It was this total disregard of the ordinary mean- 
of becoming rich that made Grattan say ‘‘ his cha- 
racter astonished a corrupt age.” 

In casting in his lot with tlie Pelham ministry. 
Pitt yielded more than might have been expected 
to tlio king’s wishes in regard to German subsidies 
and continental alliances. For this he has been- 
accused of inconsistency. He thought, however, 
that the case was materially changed. The war 
hjul proceeded .so far, that nothing was left but to 
fight it through, and this could only be done by 
German irooi>.s. In addition to this, the Electorate 
wjia now in danger, and he could without any sacri- 
fice of principle unite with Pelham to prevent bci 
being wrested from the empire by the ambition ol 
France. Pitt saw, too, that the king, as he grew 
older, grow more obstinate, and that if the Govern- 
meut was to be administered at all, it must bo by 
those who were ready to make some concessions t« 
the prt judice-s of ;iu aged monarch. That he wii' 
influenced in all this by no ambitious motive- 
that his wish to stand well with the king had u ■ 
connection with a desire to stand highest in thf 
state, it certainlyr would be unsafe to aflirm ; but 
his love of ])owcr had notldng in it that was luer- 
ceuaiy or Bclfi.sh. 

The Third Period of Pitt’s Career, 1754-1757. 

Pelham died suddenly in March, 1764, and with 
this event we come to the third period of Pitt’s 
public life, embracing about three years, down to 
1767. On the death of Pelham, everything felj 
into confusion. “ Now I shall have no more peace, 
said the old king, when he heard the news. Just 
so it happened. The brother of Pelham, riie Uuke 
of Newcastle, through his borough interest and^^ 
family connections, obtained the post* of Priinff 
Minister. The leadership of the House of Ooffl* 
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xnons was now to bo disposed of, and thero were 
only three men who had the slightest pretensions 
to the prize ; viz., Pitt, Fox, and Murray, after- 
wards Lord Mansfield. And yet Newcastle, out of 
a mean jealousy of their abilities, gave it to Sir 
Thomas Robinson, a man of very poor ability. 
“Sir Thomas Robinson lead ns 1 ” said Pitt to 
Fox ; ** the Duke might as well send his boot-jack 
to lead us ! ” Robinson was accordingly baited on 
all sides, falling perpetually into blunders, wliieh 
provoked the stern animadversions of Pitt, or the 
more painful irony of Fox. 

Robinson was soon extinguished, and Murray 
was appointed hi his place. Pitt did not resign, 
but after this rejection ho felt absolvo<I from all 
obligations to Newcastle, and resolved to make 
both him and Murray feel his power. An op- 
portunity soon iircsentcd itself, and he carried 
out his design with a dexterity and e fleet which 
excited general admiration. At the trial of a con- 
tested election, when tlu^ debate had degenerated 
into niero Imffoonery, whiidi kept the members in 
a continual roar, Pitt cairic dov;n from the gallery 
where ho was sitting, and took the House to task 
for tlicir conduct iii his higliest tone. Tfe inquired 
whether the <lignity of the House stood on such 
sure foundations, that they might venture to shake 
it thus. He exhorted the Wliigs of all conditions 
to defend their attacked and expiring lilwrtios, 
“unless,” said he, “you are to dogeuorato into a 
little assembly, scrviug|n<.) other purpose than to 
register the arbitrary edicts of one too powerful 
s'ldfjectj' laying, it is r(‘portcd, a most remarkable 
emphaaia on the words and subject. The 
aj»plication N uvcasllo nas seen and felt by all. 
“It was the finest speech,"’ says Fox, “that was 
«'vcr made ;»and it was (.•b-erved that by his first 
two sentences he brought the House to a silence 
and attention that you miglit have heard a X'in 
drox).” According to another wdio was j)rcscnt, 
this thumlcrbolt, thrown in a sky so long clear, 
confounded the audience. Murray crouched silent 
and terrified, not without reason, for his turn 
eamo next. 

On the follow’ing day, November 27th, 1 /.54, 
Pitt made two other ostensibly against 

Jacobitism, but intended for Murray, who had 
just been r.iised from the office of scdicitor to that 
of attorney -general. “ In both ppeeches,” says Fox, 
“every word was Mu nit a v, yet so m naged that 
neither he nor anybody else could take public 
notice of it, or in any way rex^rclicnd him. I 
sat near Murray, who suffered for an hour.” 

It was perhaps on this occasion, says Charles 
Butler, in his Remini^ .fences, that Pitt used an 
expression which once was in everybody’s month. 


After Murray had ** suffered” for a time, Pitt 
paused, threw his eyes around, then fixing theii? 
whole power on Murray, exclaimed, “ I must now 
address a few words to Mr. Attorney ; they shall 
be few, but shall bo daggers. Murray was agitated ; 
the agitation increased. “Felix trembles!’* ex- 
claimed the orator ; ‘‘he shall hear mo some other 
day!” Ho sat dowm, Murray made no reply ; and 
a languid dtdjate showed the paralysis of the 
Hoiiso. 

Newcastle found it imyio.ssible to sro on without 
adding to his strength in debsite. Ho therefore 
bought off Fox in April, 1755, by introducing him 
to the Cabinet, w’hile Pitt was again rejected with 
insult. 

To this incongruous union Pitt alluded, a few 
months after, in terms which were much admired 
for tho felicity of the image uniler which the 
allu-sioti was conveyed. Noivcasth*, it is well 
known, was feeble and tame, while Fox was 
headlong and itnx)etuous. An acMress prepared 
by tho ministry was objected to as obscure and 
incongruous. Pitt took it up, saying, ‘‘There are 
X)art8 of this address which do rot seem to come 
from the same quarter as the rest. I cannot un- 
ravel the niystciy."* Then, as if sudtlenly recol* 
locting tho two men thus lu’onght together at the 
head of aflairs, ho cxclaimcfl, clfqquiig hia hand to 
his forehead, “‘Now it strikes me ! I remember 
at Lyons to have bi'cii carried to seo the conflict of 
the Rhone autl the Saone — the one a foel4c, languid' 
stream, and though languid, of xiu gri'at depth* 
tho othiT a boisterous and imx''ctut)\isi torrent. 
Rut ilifforent as they are, they mcit at last.and long,** 
he .added, with tho bitterest irony, may they 
continue united, to tho com fort of each other, and 
the (jlonjy honour, aiifl security of this nation.” In 
less than a week Pitt was dismissed from his poet 
of paymaster. 

Parijamextahy W arfare. 

Tins was the signal for open war— Pitt against 
tho entire muiistry. Amxdc occasiun for attack- 
wfis furnished by the disasters which were con- 
tinually occun-ing in tho public service, and the- 
dangers resulting therefrom — the loss of Minorca, 
the dcfi'ut of General Rraddock, the capture of 
Calcutta by Sliujah Dowlah, and the threatened 
invasion of the French. These subjects afforded 
just grounds for the terrible onset of Pitt. 

“During the whole session of 1755-6,*’ says an 
cye-w’itness, “ Pitt found occasion in every debate 
to confound the ministerial orators. His vehement 
invectives were awful to Murray, terrible to Hugh 
Campbell ; and no malefactor under the stripes of 
the executioner was ever more helpless and forlorn 
2b I 
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than Fox, shrewd and able in Parliament as he 
ccMOfessedly is. Doddlngton sheltered himself in 
silence.** 

With all this vehemence, however, he was never 
betrayed into anything coarse or unbecoming the 
dignity of his character. Horace Walpole, writing 
to General Hamilton, says of his appearance on 
one of these occjisions, “There Tvas more humour, 
wit, vivacity, fine language, more boldness —in short, 
more astonishing perfection than even you, who 
are used to him, can conceive.” And again, “He 
surpassed himself, as I iicc'd not tell you he sur- 
passed Cicero and Demosthenes. What a figure 
they would make, with tlieir formal laboured 
cabinet orations, by tlie side of his manly vivacity 
and dashing elorpience at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, after a sitting of eleven hours ! ” 

The effect on the ministerial ranks was soon 
apparent. Mun-ay was the first to shrink. The 
ablest by far among the sup])orters of the ministry 
— much abler, indeed, as a reasoncr than his great 
opponent, and incomparably more learned in every- 
thing pertaining to the science of govermnent, he 
could stand up no longer before the devouring 
eloquence of Pitt. On the death of Chief -Justice 
Ryder, which happened on the 25th of May, 1 756, 
he at once demanded the place. K ewcastle resisted, 
entreated, offered in addition to the profits of 
the attomey-generalahip a pension of £2000, and 
at last of £6000 a year. It was all in vain. 
Hotlilng could prevail on Murray to remain longer 
in the House. He was accordingly made chief 
justice in November, with the title of Lord 
Mansfield ; and on the day on which he took his 
seat on the bench, Newcastle resigned as minister. 

Nothing now remained for the king but to place 
the Government in the hands of Pitt. It was a 
humiliating necessity ; but the condition of public 
affihirs was dark and threatening, and no one else 
could be found of suf&cient courage or capacity to 
undertake the task. Pitt hv.d said to the Duke (if 
Devonshire, “ My lord, I am sure that I can save 
this country, and that nobody else can.” The 
people believed him. “The eyes of an afflicted 
and despairing nation,” sa 3 rs Glover, who was far 
from uniting in their enthusiasm, were now lifted 
up to a private gentleman of slender fortune, want- 
ing the parade of birth or title, with no influence 
except marriage with Lord Tem^de’s sister, and 
even confined to a narrow circle of friends and 
acquaintances, j Yet under these cii-cumstanccs 
Pitt was consi ered the saviour of England.” His 
triumph was /he triumph of the popular part of 
the constitution. It was the first example of the 
middle classes of our country breaking down in 
Parliament the power which the great families 
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of the aristocracy had so long possessed, of setting 
aside or sustaining the decisions of the throne. 

Thb Fourth Period op Pitt's Career, 1757- 
1761. 

Pitt’s entrance on the duties of Prime Minister iji 
December, 1756. lands us at the fourth period of his 
l>oliti('al life, which embraces about five years, dowi* 
to October, 1761. For about four montlis, how- 
ever, (luring his first ministry his hands were in a 
great rneastire tied. Though supiwrted by the 
unanimous voice of the people, the king lookt».l 
upon him with personal dislike : Newcastle aud 
his other opponents were able to defeat him iu 
Parliament ; aud in April, 1757, he received the 
roy;\* mandate to rctiTe. 

This created a storm throughout England. The 
stocks fell. The Common Council of London met, 
and x^assed resolutions of the strongest kind. The 
leading cities of the kingdom — Hath, Cheater, 
Norwich, Salisbury, Worcester, Yarmouth, New- 
castle, and many others — sent Pitt the freedom of 
their reax)ectivti ]>lae(*s as a token of confidence and 
a warning to the king. “ For some weeks,” say-a 
Horace Walpole, “ it rained gold boxes.” 

The king in the meantime spent nearly three 
months in the vain endeavour to form another 
administration. It w^is now j^crfectly apparent 
that nothing could bo dmic witht>ut concessions on 
both sides. Pitt therefore agreed, on the 29th of 
June, 1757, to resume office as Princii)a] 
Sc<iretary of State and Prime Minister, in con- 
junction with Newcastle as head of the Treasury, 
satisfied that he could more easily overrule and 
direct the duke a.s a member of the cabinet than 
as leader of the Ox)position. The result verified 
his exi)ectation8. « 

HLs second ministry now commenced that 
splendid era w'hich raised England at once, as if by 
magic, from the brink of ruin and degradation. 
The genius of one man completely penetrated and 
informed the mind of the whole people. “ From 
the instant he took the reins, the panic which 
had paralyzed every effort disappeared. Instead 
of mourning over former disgrace, and dreading 
future defeats, the nation assumed in a moment 
the air of confidence, and awaited with impatience 
the tidings of victory.” 

To the wonderful power possessed by Pitt, of 
throwing his spirit into other minds, Colonel 
Barrd referred at a later period, in one of hif^ 
parliamentary speeches. “ He was possessed of 
the happy talent of transfusing his own zeal inb) 
the souls of all those who were to have a share m 
carrying his . projects into execution ; and.it is a 
matter well known to many officers now in the 
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Ifouse, that no man ever entered his closet who 
did not feel himself, if possible, braver at his 
return than when he went in.” 

He knew also how to use fear, aa well as 
aSection, for the accomplishment of hia doelgns. 
'*It will be impossible to have so many ships 
prepared so soon,” said Lord Anson, when a certain 
expedition was ordered. “If the ships are not 
ready,*’ replied Pitt, *• I will impeach your lordship 
in presence of the House.” They were ready as 
directed. 

Newcastle yielded with quiet submission to the 
supremacy of his genius. All the duke wanted 
was the patronage, and this Pitt cheerfully re- 
signed for the salvation of his country. Horace 
Walpole, in his lively style, says, “ Mr. Pitt does 
everything, and the Duke of Newcastle gives 
everything. As long as they can agree in this 
partition they vrill do what they will.” 

A curious anecdote illustrates the ascendency 
of Pitt over New’castle. The latter was a great 
valetudinarian, and was so fearful of taking cold, 
especially, that he often ordered the windows of 
the House of Lords to ho shut in the hottest 
weather, while the rest of the peers were sufterlag 
for want of breath. On one occasion he called 
upon Pitt, who was confined to his bed by the 
gout. Newcastle, on bei?ig led into the bed- 
chamber, found the room, to his dismay, without 
fire on a cold wintry afternoon. Ho begged to 
have one kindled, but Pitt refused ; it might be 
injurious to his gout. Newcastle drew his cloak 
around him, and submitted with the worst pos- 
sible grace. The conference w:is a long one, Pitt 
was determined on a naval expedition, under 
Admiral Hawke, for the annihilation of the French 
fleet. Nejircastle opposed it on account of the 
lateness of the season. The debate continued 
until the Duke was absolutely shivering with 
cold, when, at last, seeing another bed in the 
opposite corner, he slipped in, and covered him- 
self with the bedclothes ! A secretary, coming in 
soon after, found the two ministers in this curious 
predicament, with their faces only visible, bandying 
the argument with great eagerness from one bed- 
side to the other. 

One of the first steps taken by Pitt was to 
grant a large subsidy to Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, for carrying on the war against the 
Empress Maiia Theresa. This was connected with a 
total change in the continental policy of George II., 
QJo^d was intended to rescue Hanover from the 
hands of the French. Still there were many 
who had a traditional regard for the Empress 
Theresa, in whose defence this countiy had 
spent more than ten milliom* sterling. The grant 


v/as therefore strenuously opposed in the House, aiMl ^ 
Pitt w’aa taunted with a desertion of his principles 
In reply he defended himself, and maintained t]ie> 
necessity of the grant with infinite dexterity. 
*'It w'us,” says Walpole, “the most artful speech 
he ever nuiJe. Ho provoked, called for, defied 
objections, promised enormous expense, demanded^ 
never to be tried liy events.” By degrees he oom- 
pleboly suijfliied the House, until a murmur of 
applause broke forth from every quarter. Seizing 
the favourable moment, ho drew back with t he 
utmost dignity, and placing himself in an attitude 
of defiance, exclaimed in his loiido^t tone, **Xa 
there an Austrian among you? I^et him come 
forward and reveal himself ! ” The eflect wae 
irresistible. ‘‘Universal silence,” says Walpole, 
“loft him arbiter of his own terms.” 

There wras very little debate after his adminis- 
tratiott had fairly commenced. All parties joined 
ill suiipoiling his measures. It is indeed a re- 
markable fact that the Parliamentary History, 
which professes to give a detailed report of all tho 
debates in Parliament, contains not a single speech 
of Pitt, and only tw'o or three by any other peison 
during the wdiolo period of his ministry. Tho 
supplies >vhich he demanded were, for that day, 
enormous —tw'olvo millions and a half in one year, 
and nearly twenty millions the next — “a most 
incredible sura,” says Walpole, respecting the 
former, “and yet all subscribed for, and even 
more offered I Our unanimity is prodigious. You 
would as soon hear ‘ No * from an old maid as 
from the House of Commons.” “Though Parlia- 
ment has met,” says Walpole again in 1759, “no 
politics are come town. One may describe the 
House of Commons like the stocks : Debates, 
nothing done ; voles, under par ; patriots, na 
price ; oratory, book shut.” 

At Home and Abroad. 

England now entered into the war with all tiM 
energy of a new existence. Spread out in her 
colonies to the remotest parts of the globe, our 
country resembled a strong man who had long 
been lying with palsied limbs, and the blood 
collected at the heart ; when the stream of life 
suddenly set free, rushes to the extremities, and 
he springs to his feet with an elastic bound to 
repel injury or punish aggression. 

In 1758, the contest was carried on at once 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America — ^wherever 
France had possessions to be attacked, or En^^Umd 
possessions to be defended. Notwithstanding some 
disasters at first, victory followed on victory in 
rapid succession. Within little more than two 
years all was changed. In Africa, France was 
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stripped of erery settlement she had on that 
continent. In India, defeated in two engagements 
at sea^ and driven from every post on land, she 
gave up her long contest for the mastery of the 
East, and left the British to establish their 
government over a hundred and fjfty millions of 
people. In America, all her rich possessions in 
the West Indies passed into tho hands of Gi’eat 
Britain. Louisburg, Quebec, Siconderoga, Crown 
Point, Oswego, Niagara, Fort Duquesne, after- 
wards Pittsburg, were captured, and the entire 
chain of posts with which France had hemmed in 
and threatened our early settlements fell before 
the united arms of tho colonists and the Fuglirh, 
and not an inch of territory was left her in the 
western world. In Euro^^c, JTanover was rescued, 
the French were defeated at Crovoldt, and again 
at Mindcn, with still greater injury and disgrace ; 
the coasts of France were four times invaded, with 
•evero loss to the English, but still with a desperate 
determination to strike terror into the hearts of 
the enemy. Havre was bombarded ; the pi^i-t and 
fortification of Cherbourg ^vere demolished ; llrest 
and the other leading seaports were blockaded ; 
the Toulon fleet was cai)tinvd or destroyed ; and 
the brilliant victories of Admiral TTawke off Qui- 
beron annihilated the French flcctfor tho remainder 
of the war. 

At home the only subjects of the empire who 
continued hostile to the Cov(‘rnment, the High 
landcrsi, who had been disarmed for the rebellion 
in '16 and '45, and insulted by a law forbidding 
them to wear their nati(^nal costume, were for ever 
detached from the Stuarts, and drawn into gi ate- 
ful affection round the throne, by Pitt’s happy act 
of confidence in putting arms into their hands, and 
Bending them to fight the battles of their co\iutry 
in distiint quarters of the globe. 

Finally the commercial interests of the kingdom, 
always the most important to a great manul.v'iui ing 
people, prospered as never before ; snid e«>nnner je, 
fli the words inscribed by tho City ^ f Lmnl 'n on 
the statue which they erectc«l to Pitt, ‘‘ comnuTee 
for the first time was united with and made to 
flouxish by war.” 

Thb End op Pitt’s Minj^tut. 

France was now effcotiially humbled. In 1761 
she sought for peace, and Pitt announced to his 
supporters, when entering on tl.e negotiations, 
that ** no peace of Utrecht should again stain tho 
annals of England.” He therefore opposed every 
attempt made by France to obtain a rc'storatiun 
of conquests, and was on tho point of concluding 
a treaty upon terms commensurate with the 
trhiBBphs of the English arms, Li a the French 
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managed to draw Spain into the contest. After a 
season of long alienation an understanding once 
more took place between the two branches of the 
house of Bourbon. 

Tho French instantly altered their tone. They 
proposed that Spain should be invited to take part 
in the treaty, specifying certain claims of that 
country upon England, which required adjustment. 
Pitt was indignant at this attempt of a prostrate 
enemy to draw a third party into the negotiation* 
He rejected the i)roposal, and declared that ** he 
would not relax one syllable from his terms until 
the Tower of London was taken by storm. ” He 
demanded of Spain a disavowal of the French 
claims. This gavo offence to the Spanish court, 
and France accomplished her object. The well- 
known Family Comi)act was entered upon, which 
once more identified tho two countries in all their 
interests; and Spain, by a subsequent stipulation, 
engaged to unite in the war with France, unless 
England should make peace, on satisfactory terms, 
before May, 1762. 

Pitt, whose means of secret intelligence were 
scarcely inferior to those of Cromwell, was informed 
of these arrangements— though they were stiidi 
ously concealed — almost as soon as they were 
made. He saw that a war was inevitable, that he 
had just cause for figliting, and he determined to 
strike the first blow — to seize the Spanish trea- 
sure shi| >s wliicli were on their way from America; 
to surprise Havana, which was quite unprepared 
for defence ; to wrest the Isthmus of Panama 
from Spain, and thus put the keys of her com- 
mtirce between the two oceans for ever into tho 
hands of the English. 

Unfortnnati^ly, when Pitt proposed these mea- 
sures to tho cabinet, he was met, to ii^s surprise, 
>»y an ox)eii and determined resistance. George II. 
AN as drad. Lord Bute, the favourite of George III., 
was jealoui' of Pitt’s ascendency. Tho king most 
likely .•?hared in tho same feelings, and in the 
language of Grattan, “conspired to remove him, 
in order to be relieved from his supremacy.” An 
obscquifjus cabinet voted down Pitt’s proposal. 
He at oncti resigned; and Spain, as if to prove his 
sagacity, and ju.stify tho measure he had urged, 
drove England into war within three months. 

The king, however, in thus ending the mo.st 
glorious ministry which England had ever seen, 
manifested a strong desiro to conciliate Pitt. 
The very next day ho sent a message to him 
through Lord Bute, declaring that he was im- 
patient “ tt) bestow upon liim some mark of tho 
royal favour.” The ox-minister was melted by 
these unlooked-for tokens of kindness. He re- 
X>licd in terms which have frequently been cen- 
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Bared as unbecoming a man of spirit under a sense 
of injury— terms which certainly now-a-days would 
be thought obsequious, but wliich were probably 
dictated by the sudden revulsion of his feelings 
and the courtly style which he always maintained 
in his intercourse with his Sovereign. 

On the day after his resignation he accepted a 
pension of £3,000 — much less than was offered to 
him — together with a peerage for his wife. Some 
indeed complained that, acting as ho did for the 
people, he should have allowed the king to place 
him under any pecuniary obligations. “ If he had 
gone into the city,’* said Waliwle, “ and told them 
that he had a poor wife and children unprovided 
for, and opened a siibscription, he would have got 
£500,000 instead of £3,000 a year.” Burke has 
truly said, “ With regard to the pension and the 
title, it is a shame that any defence should be 
necessary. What eye cannot distinguish at the 
first glance, between this and the c\'ceptional»le 
case of titles and pensions ? What Briton, with 
the smallest sense of honour or gratitude, but 
must blush for his country, if such a man ha<l 
retired unrewarded from the public service, let the 
motives of that retirement bo what they would ? 

I It was not possihJe that his Sovereign should let 
his eminent services pass unrequited ; and the 
quantum was rather regulated by tho moderation 
of the great mind that received, than by the libe- 
rality of that which bestowed it.” 

It is hardly necessary to suld that the tide of 
public favour, which had ebbed for an instant, 
soon returned to its ordinary channels. The City 
of Loudon sent him an address in the most flat- 
tering terms of commendativm. On liord Mayor’s 
Day, when he joined the yoiing king and queen 
in their pfocession to dine at Ouildhall, tho eyes 
of the multitude were turned from tlie royal 
equipage to the modest vehicle which contained 
Pitt and his brother-in-law, Lord Temple. Tho 
loudest acclamations were reserved for the gi\;at 
Commoner. “The crowd,” says an cyc-wutness, 
“ clusterwl around his carriage at every step, hung 
upon the wheels, hugged his footmen, and even 
kissed his horses.” Such were the circumstances 
under wliich he retired from office, having resigned 
on the 5th of October, 1761. 

The Fifth PEiaoD of Pitt’s Cabeeu. 

We come now .to the fifth and last period of 
Pitt’s life, embracing about sixteen years, down to 
his decease in '1778. During the whole .of this 
period, except for a brief season when ho was 
called upon to form a new ministry, he acted with 
the Opposition. 

When a treaty of peace was concluded by Lord 


Bute, in 1762, he was confined to his bed by 
gout ; but his feelings were so excited by the con* 
cessions made to France, that he caused himself to 
he conveyed to the House in the midst of his 
acute sufferings, and poured out his mdignS.tioii 
for three hours and a half, exposing in the keenest . 
terms the loss and dishonour brought upon the 
country by the conditions of peace. This was 
called his “sitting spcecli,” becaiiso after having 
stood for some time, supported by friends, “he 
was so cxces.sively ill,” says the Parliamentary ]Efis- 
tory, “ and his pain became so exceedingly acute, 
that the House unanimously desired that he might, 
be iiermitted to deliver his Bentiments a/WiTiy— 
a circumstance that was unprecedented,” But 
whether this peace was disgraceful or not, the 
ministr3»^ liad no alternative. Lord Bute could not 
raise mone^' to carry on the war. The merchants, 
who had urged upcm Pitt double the amount he 
needed whenever he desired a loan, refused their 
assistsince to .a minister whom they could not 
trust. 

Under these circumstances Lord Bute was soon 
driven to extremities; and as a means of increasing 
the revenues, introduced a Bill subjecting cider to 
an excise. After six divisions the Bill was passed, 
but it drove Lord Bute from power. He resigned 
a few weeks after, and in May, 1763, was succeeded 
by Mr. Grenville, whose mistakes as minister, in 
connection with the peculiar temperament of the 
king, opened a new era in the In’ story of Great 
Brihxin. 

It was the misfortune of Geurge III., in the 
early part of his life, to be governed first bj^ favour- 
ites and tluMi by bis own ]>asfiions. He was natu- 
rjdly of a (piiek and obstinate temper. During 
the first tw'eiity years of bis reigu (for he after- 
wards corrected this error) lie allowed his feelings 
as a man to mingle far too inueli with his duties 
as a sovereign. This led him into two steps, one 
of wliich agitated, and the other dismembered, 
his empire — the persecution of John Wilkes, and 
tho attempt to force taxation on the American 
colonies. It is now known that he sent a personal 
order to have Wilkes arrested under a general 
warrant, against the advice of Lord Mansfield, and 
insisted on all the subsequent violations of law 
which gave such notoriety .and influence to that 
restless demagogue. And although he did not 
originato the plan of taxing America, tho moment 
the was questioned, he resolved to maintain 
the principle to the utmost extremity. This it 
was that forced the “ Declaratory Act ” on Lord 
llockingham, and held Ijord North so long to the 
war, as it now appears, against his own judgment 
and feelings. In respect to both these subjocta. 
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Pitt took from the first an open and decided 
stand against the vrlslies of the king. Ho did it 
on the piinciple which governed his whole political 
life ; which led him, nearly thirty years before, 
to oppose BO violently the issue of search-warrants 
for seamen : the principle of resisting arbitrary 
power in every form ; of defending, at all hazards, 
the rights and liberties of the subjoct, “however 
mean, however remote. " During the remainder 
of his life, all his speeches of any importance, with 
a single exception, related to one or tho other 
of these topics. It was his constant aim, in bis 
own emphatic language, “ to restore^ to mccj to 
confirm the constitution." 

In the SJiBVICE OF THE CllOWN. 

It has already been said that, during the period 
tinder review, Pitt was called for a brief season 
into the service of the Crown. George Grenville, 
who Bucccc<led Lord ilutc, after acting as minister 
for about two years, and iuilieting on his country 
the evils of the American Stamp Act, became per- 
sonally obnoxious to the ki ug, and wa.s dismissed 
from ofiicci about the middle of ITO.'!. The eyes 
of the whole country woie now turned toward 
Pitt, and the king asked the terms on which 
he would accept office. Pitt aiifjwored that ho 
was prepared to go to St. James’s if he couhi 

carry the constitution along with hiui." Dnt 
•upon entering into details it was found iinuo.5sib!o 
to reconcile his views with that court influence 
which still overruled the king, fiord Uockingham 
was then called upon to form a ministry, and Pitt 
has been censured by many for not joining h(3artily 
in the design, and lending the whole weight of his 
influence to establish under his lord.ship another 
great Whig administration. This, perhaps, might 
have been an act of m.agiianimity ; but considering 
his recent splendid services, the known wishes of 
the people, and his acknowledged siiperiority over 
every other man in the empire, it could h-ardly bo 
expected of Pitt that he should make himself a 
Btepping-stone for the ambition of another. 

In the debate on tho address, Pitt m.ade a kind 
of double speech in his best style. He was civil 
to tho ministers, but could not, he said, give them 
his confidence ; and then bowing to tho Treasury 
bench, in a manner not quite in order, but full of 
grace and dignity, addressed them: “Pardon me, 
gentlemen, but confidesjice is a plant of slow grovth 
in an aged bosom." 

This apostrophe made a great sensation at the 
moment, and is still quoted as a specimen of Pitt’s 
peculiar style; but in truth the interest created 
was not by the dramatic manner, but by +be im- 

fnct that the ministry harl not the con- 


fidence of Pitt, or, in other words, that unless 
they could satisfy him, their days were numbered. 
He expressed, with an eloquent enthusiasm, tem- 
pered, however, by much courtesy and moderation 
towards the present ministers, his strong disap- 
probation of tho recent course of American policy, 
its follies, and its dangers. 

This called up Georgo Grenville, who defended 
the measures of the late ministry as right in them- 
seh'es, and sanctioned as to their pnnciple by 
Parliament, without a dissentient voice; and he 
added that the “seditious spirit of tho colonics 
owed its birth to factions in that House." 

To this Pitt replied, in what — to evade the rules 
of tho House against speaking twice in tho same 
debate— he called a portion of his speech, which 
he had reserved, but was now forced from him. 
He ouswered Grenville with a contemptuous gra- 
vity, design.^tirlg him as “ the gentleman who had 
s])okGn,’’ witht>ut the usual prefix of “honour- 
a\»le ; he defended himself from the charge of 
having by liis speeches given birth to sedition iu 
Amt rica ; ho assorted, in the broadest terms, tho 
supreme right of the moth(*r-coiintry on all points 
except the taxation of an unrepresented people, 

“ tho di-<tinction between legislation and taxation 
being,” ho said, “ essential to liberty; ” and con- 
chnlod by recommending lenient mejisures, with 
a quotation from a ballid, which in any other 
inoutJi would have appeared trivial, but from 
his w.u accepted as the apoj^ilithcgm of a sage; — 

“ Bo to her faults a little blind. 

Bo to her virtues very kind.” 

This speech, powerful in its effects at the mo- 
ment, is also remarkable for containing the first 
gciTu of parliamentary reform. “ The^ is an idea 
in st>mo,” he says, “ that the colonies are virtually 
represented in the House. I would fain know by 
whom an American is represented here. Is ho 
repn*sented by any knight of the shire in any 
county in this kingdom? Would to God that 
resjiectiiblo representation was augmented to a 
greater number ! Or will you tell him that he w 
rejwesented by any representative of a borough— 
a borough which its own representatives never 
saw ? fl'liis is what is called the rotten part of the 
constitution. It cannot continue a century ; if it 
does nob stop, it nimt he amp^itated'^ 

The Rockingham administration performed one 
important service — they repealed the Stamp Act ; 
but they held together only a year, and were dis- 
solved on the 30th of July, 1766. 

Pitt was now called upon to form a ministiy* 
It was plainly impossible for him to succeed, imd no 
one but a man of his sanguine tempemmertt would , 
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have thought of making the attempt. The Rock- 
ingham Whigs, forming the wealthy and aristo- 
cratic flection of the party, might of course be ex- 
pected to oppose. Lord Temple, who had hitherto 
adhered to Pitt in every emei gency, now deserted 
him and joined his brothor, George Grenville, in 
justifying American taxation. 

Lord Camden and a few otliers su])j)orted Pitt, 
and carried v/ith them the suffrages of the peojde. 
But the Tories were favourites at court. They 
filled all the important stations of the household; 
they had the readiest access to the royal person; 
and though Pitt might at first undoubtedly rely 
on the king for support, he could hardly expect to 
enjoy it long witlu>ut gratifying his wishes in the 
selection of the great officers of state. I 

Pitt accmpts a Peerage. 

Under these circumstances, the moment Pitt 
discovered his real situation, he ought to have re- 
linquished the attempt to form a ministry. But 
he was led on step by step. His proud spirit had 
never been accustomed to draw back. He at last 
formed one on coalition principles. He drew around 
him as many of his own friends as possible, and 
filled up the remaining places with Toxics, hoping 
to keep the peace at the council-board by his i)er- 
sonal influence and autliority. He had put down 
Newcastle by uniting with him, and he was con- 
fident of doing tlie haine with his new coinpolitors. 
But he made a mistake at the outset, whiob, in 
connection with his subse(|ueut illness, jiroved 
the ruin of his ministry. This error iviated to the 
“lead” of the House of Commons. His voice w’aa 
the only one w'hich could rule the stormy liiscus- 
sions of that body, and compose the elenients of 
strife w^ich won? thickening around him ; and 
yet he withdrew from the House, and gave the lead 
to Charles Townsend. Never w^as a choice more 
unfortunate. Tow'iiseiid was indeed brilliant, but 
he was rash and unstable ; filled with the desire 
to please everj'body; utterly devoid of firmness 
and self-command, and therefore the last man in 
the world for .giving a load and direction to the 
measures of the House. But Pitt’s health w'as 
gone. He felt quite inadequate, under his fre- 
quent attacks of the gout, to take the burden of 
debate; he therefore named himself Lord Privy 
Seal, and passed into the Upx^er House, with the 
title of Lord Chatham. 

As might be exjxected, his motives in thus accept- 
ing the peerage were for a time misunderstood. Ho 
was supposed to have renounced his priuciides and 
become a creature of the court. The city of 
London, which he had ruled with absolute sway as 
lihe Great Commoner, refused him their support 


or congratulations as Lord Chatham ; the p;reiMi ' 
teemed with invectives; and the people, who coiof / 
sidered him as having betrayed their cause, loaded • 
him with maledictions. Such treatment, in coi^- 
nectiou with his sufferings from dise.ise, naturally 
tended to agitate his feelings and sour his tem^ier. 
He W'as sometimes betrayed into rash conduct and 
jiapsionato language. His biogi-aphcr has indeed 
truly said that “ highly as Lord Chatham was loved 
and rcsixecLed by his own family, and great as were 
his talents and virtues, ho possessed not the ait of. 
cementing X)olitical friendships. A consciousness 
of his siqierior abilibies, strengthened by the bril- 
liant successes of his former administration, an.d. ' 
the unbounded popularity ho enjoyed, im^iarted 
an austerity to his manners which distressed, and ' 
offended his colleagues.” 

Such were the circumstances under which Lord 
Chatham formed his third ministi-y. It would, 
long since have x>asscd into oblivion, had not Burke 
handed it down to posterity in one of the most 
striking pictures (though abounding in grotesque 
imagery) wliich wo have in our literature. “ He 
made an administration,” says Mr. Burke in his 
sXieech on American taxation, “ so checkered and 
speckled ; he put together a piece of joinery bo 
closely indented and whimsically dovetailed ; a 
cabinet so variously inlaid ; such a piece of diver- 
Hilled mosaic ; such a tessclated pavement without 
cement, here a bit of black stone, and there a bit 
of white ; patriots and courtiers, king’s friends 
and repii 1)1 leans, that it was indeed a very curious 
show, but utterly unsafe to touch and unsure to 
stand on. The colleagues whom he assorted at 
the same boards stared at each other, and were 
obliged to ask, ‘ Sir, your name ? * * Sir, you 
have the advantage of me.* *Mr. Such-a-one, I 
beg a thousand jiardons.* I venture to say it did 
so happen, that persons had a single office divided 
between them w'ho had never spoken to each other 
in their lives until they found themselves (they 
knew not how') pigging together, hcails and points, 
in the same truckle-bed. ... If ever he fell 
into a fit of the gout, or if any other cause with- 
drew him from public cares, iirincixdes directly the 
contrary wore sure to predominate. When he had 
executed his plan, he had not an inch of ground 
to stand on. When he had accomplished his scheme 
of administration, he was no longer a minister.'* . 

Such was literally the fact. Only a few weebi 
after his final arrangements were made, he waa 
seized with a paroxysm of the gout at Bath, which 
threatened his immediate dissolution. Having 
partially recovered, ho set out on his return to 
London in February, 1767 ; but he was again 
violently attacked on the way, and was obliged to 
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retire to his country scat at Hayes, wkero he lay in 
extreme su^ring, with a mind so much disturbed 
that all access to him was denied for many months. 

It watf during this period that Charles Townsend, 
in one of his rash and boastful moods, committed 
himself to Mr. Grenville, in favour of taxing the 
colonies, and was induced to lay those duties on 
tea, glass, and other articles, which revived the 
contest, and led to the American revolution. It 
was indeed an odd circumstance that such a bill 
shoTild have been passed under an administration 
bearing the name of Chatham. But ho had ct’ascd 
to be a minister except in name. Some months 
before he had sent a verbal message} to the king 
(for he was unable to write), that such was the 
ill state of his health, that his majesty must not 
expect from him any further advice or assii^tance 
in any arrangement whatever.” 

When Grafton became minister, Lord Chatham 
sent in his formal resignation by the hands of 
‘ Lord Camden. It is striking to observe how soon 
great men are forgotten when they fall from power 
and withdraw, on the decline oC their faculties, 
from the notice of the public. Lord Chatluim’s 
former resignation -was an era in Europe. The 
time of his .second ro.^ignation wns scarcely known 
' in London. His sun ajipeared to have sunk at 
mid-day, amid clouds and gloom. Littles did any 
one imagine that it was again to brc.ik forth with 
a purer splendour and to fill the wlude horizon 
rouna with the radiance of its setting beams. 

REAPrE.\BAXrE IN Paki.iamfnt, 

After a complete s(;c.*hision from the world hu' 
nearly three ycais, Lord Cliatlirnu, to the .sur[>ri^.e 
of all, made his appearance in Varliamcnt, with his 
health greatly improved, and in complete i)osscssioii 
of his gigantic powers. IFc was still so weak, Imw- 
ever, that he went on crutclics, and was sv.atlicd in 
flannels when he entered the House of Lords at 
the opening of the session, on the 9lh of January, 
1770. 

In commenting on the address, he camo out at 
' once in a loftier strain of elocpience than ever, in 
reply to Lord Mansfield on the case of John Wilkes. 
This Bijeech gave a decisive turn to political affliirs. 

A leader had now appeared to array the Whig.s 
against the Duke of Grafton. 

•Lord Camden, who, as chaiu'cllor, had continued 
in the cabinet, though host do to the measures 
which prevailed, came down from the woolsack at 
the close of Lord Chatham's speech, and declared 
against the minister, have,” said he, “hung 
down my head in council, and disapproved, by my 
looks, those steps which I know my avowed oppo- 
sition could not prevent. I will do so no longer, 
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I now proclaim to the world that I entirely coincide 
in the opinion expressed by my noble friend — 
whose presence again reanimates us — respecting 
this unconstitutional vote of the House of Com- 
mons.” He was of course dismissed, and united 
with Lord Chatham, Lord Rockingham, and the 
rest of the Whigs, to oppose the Grafton ministry. 

They succeeded in nineteen days ; the Duke 
resigned on the twenty-eighth of the same month. 
Rut the W^higs did not jirofit by their victory. The 
hostility of the king excluded them from power, 
and Lord North was placed at the head of affairs. 

An attempt was now made to put down Lord 
Chatham by personal insult. He was taunted 
before the House on the 11th of March, 1770, with 
having received a pension from the Crown, and 
having unjustifiably recommended x'cnsions for 
others. Ho rose upon his antagonist, as he always 
did on such occasions, and tnriK'd his defence into 
an iiilack. Ho at once took \ip the case of Lord 
Camden, whom he had brought in as chancellor 
three years before, with a j)cnsion of fifteen hundred 
pounds. “ I could not,’’ said he, “ expect such a 
man to quit the ('bief Justiceship of the Common 
Pleas, wliich he lu ld for life, and- put himsolf in the 
jiowor of those who were not to bo trust<*d, to b(; 
disuiis-ed from the ohanccuy at anymorrKiiit, with- 
out making some slight provision for the event. 
The public has not been deceived by his conduct. 
My suspicions have be(*n justified. ITis intf'grity 
has made him once more a yoor and private man. 
He was dismissed for the vote he gave in favour of 
the riglit of election in the people.” Here an 
attempt was mudo to drown Iiim with clamour. 
Some Inrils called out, “To the har! to the bar!” 
and Lord Marchmout moved that bis words be 
taken down. Lord Chatham s<.}condcd the motion, 
and w’ciib on to say, “ 1 neither deny, retract, nor 
explain the.se wovd.s; I do reaffirm the fact, and I 
desire to nn et the sense of the Hc.aise, I appeal 
to every lord in the House whether he has not the 
same conviction,” Lord Rockingham, Lord Temple, 
and many other.s rose, and upon their honour 
affirmed the same. 

The ministry were now desirous of dropping the 
subject ; but Lonl Marchmout, encouraged by 
Lord Mansfield, persisted, and moved that nothing 
had api>eared to justify the assertion. Lord Chat- 
ham again declared, “My words remain unretracted, 
unexplained, anil reaffirmed. I desire to know 
whether I am condemned or acquitted, and whether 
I may still presume to hold my head as high aa the 
noble lord who moved to have my words taken 
down.” To this no answer was given. 

It was easy for the ministry to pass what Note 
they pleased ; but they found that every attempt 
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to disgrace such a man only recoiled on themselves. 
His glowing defence of the i>oople’s rights regained 
liim the popularity he had lost by his accession to 
the peerage. The city of London addressed him 
in terms of grateful acknowledgment, thanking 
him for the zeal he had shown in support of those 
most valuable privileges, the right of election and 
the right of petition. The people again looked up 
to him as their best and truest friend ; and though 
raised to an earldom, they felt, in the language of his 
great-grandson, Lord Mahon, that “his elevation 
over them was like that of Rochester Castle over 
his own shores of Chatham — that he was raised 
above them only for their protection and defence.’* 

After this session, Lord Chatham was unable to 
attend on Parliament except on occasional and dis- 
tant intervals. His time was chiefly spent on his 
estate at Rurtou Pynsent, supeiiutondirig the edu- 
cation of his children, and mingling in their amuse- 
ments with the liveliest pleasure, notwithstanding 
his many infirmities. He tried to interest them, 
not only in their books, but in rural employments 
and country scenory. He took great delight in 
landscape gardening, and in speaking of its fine 
.arrangements for futiu’c eilect, called it, with liis 
usual felicity of expression, “ the prophetic eye of 
taste.** 

When his health would permit,’* says the tutor 
to Ills son, “ he never sulTcred a day to pass with- 
out giving instruction of some sort to hi.^ children, 
and seldom without heading the IBible with them.’’ 
He seems, indeed, to have studied tho Scrip tui es 
with great care from early life. He read tlieui not 
ouly for the guidance of his faith, bntfor improve- 
ment in oratory. “Not content,” says Lord Lyttlc- 
ton, “to coireci and instruct hia imagination by 
the wovk*3 of men, he borrowed bis noblest images 
from the language of inspiration.” His i>ractice in 
this respect was imitated by Ihirkc, Juiiius, pud 
other di.stiuguLshed wu-iters of the day. At no 
period in later times hiis secular eloquence g.ithcred 
so many <,f her images and allusions from the pages 
of the Bible. 

A Great Speecu. 

Thus withdrawn from the cares and labours of 
public life, there was only one subject which could 
induce him to appear in Parliament. This was 
the contest with America. He knew more of 
America than any other man in England, except 
Burke. During the war in which ho wi'ested 
Canada from the French, he was brought into the 
most intimate eommuuication with the leading 
men of the colonies. He knew then spirit and tho 
^oBources of the country. Two of the smallest 
Biates (Haasachusetts and Connecticut) had, in 


answer to his call, raised tw’elve thousand men folp • 
that w'ar in a single year. Feelings of peraonid 
attachment united therefore with a sense of justiOe 
to make him the champion of Amcricn. 

Feeble tond decrepit as he was, he forgot h|s age 
:ind sufferings. He stood forth in presence of 
whole empire to arraign as a breach of tho Consti* 
tution every attempt to tax a i>eople who had no 
rcprecientaUve.s in Parliament. It was the era'<^ 
his subliiuost efforts in oratory. With no private 
ends or party purposes to accompli.sh, with a exm- 
scionsness of the exaltcid services he had rendered 
to his country, he spoke “ as one having authority,** 
and denounced the w'ar with a prophetic sense of 
the aliame and disaster attending such a conflict. 
His voice of warning was lost, indeed, upon the 
ministry, anti on the great body of the nation, who 
welcomed a relief from their burdens at the ex- 
pense of America. But it rang through every town 
and hamlet of the colonies ; and when ho proclaimed 
ill tho ears of Parliament, “I rejoice that America 
has resisted,” millions of hearts on tho other side 
of the Atlantic swelled with a prouder determina- 
tit>u to resist even to the end. 

Before we arrive at the last solemn scene of all 
there is one circumstance personally relating to 
Lord Chatham, and illustrative of his character, 
which mwt be noticed. It will also enable us to 
give the only example of his high-toned eloquence 
which our limited space enables us to present to 
the reader. 

In one of tho debates on the conduct of the war, 
Lord Suffolk had said, in reply to an objection 
which liad been made to the employment of the 
Indians, that “ we were justified in using all the 
means which God anti nature had put into our 
hands.” 

In reply to this. Lord Chatham burat out into , 
one of hia liiiest strains : — 

“ I am astonished, sliocked, to hear such prin- 
ciples confessed — to hear thcia avowed in this 
House or in this country ; principles equally 
unconstitutional, inhuman, and unchristian ! My 
Lords, I did ii«>t intend to have encroached again 
upon your attention, but I cannot repress my in- 
dignation ; I feel myt^clf impelled by eveiy duty. 

“My Lords, we ai*o called upon as members of 
this House, as men, as Christian men, to profit 
against such notions standing near the throne, 
polluting the ear of majesty. ‘ That God and na- 
ture put into our hands ! ’ I know not what ideas 
that lord may enterbiin of God and nature, but I 
know that such abominable principles are equally 
abhorrent to religion and humanity. What! to 
attribute the sacred sanction of God and nature to 
the massacres of the Indian sesdping-knife — ^to the 
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cannibal savage, torturing, murdering, roasting, and j 
eating — literally, my Lords, eating the mangled 
victims of his barbarous battles! 

** Such horrible notions shock every precept of 
religion, divine or natural, and every generous 
feelhig of humanity. And, my Lords, they shock 
every sentiment of honour ; they shock me as a 
lover of honourable war and a detestcr of mur- 
derous barbarity. 

.** These abominable principles, and this more 
abominable avowal of them, demand the most de- 
cisive indignation. 1 call upon that right reverend 
bench, these holy ministers of religion, .and pious 
pastors of our Church ; I conjure them to join in 
the holy work, and vindicate the religion of their 
God ; 1 appeal to the wisdom and the law of this 
learned bench to defend and support tlie justice of 
their country; I call upon the bishops to interpose 
the unsullied sanctity of their lawn to save us 
from this pollution ; I call upon the honour of your 
lordships to reverence the dignity of your ances- 
tors, and to vindicate your own; I call upon the 
Spirit and humanity of my country to vindicate 
the national character; 1 invoke the genius of the 
constitution. From the tapestry that adorns these 
walls the immoi’tiil ancestor of this noble lord frowns 
with indignation jit the disgrace of bis country. 
In vain he led j'our victorious fleets against the 
^ boasted armada of Spain; in vain he defended and 
established the honour, the liberties, the religion 
—the Protestant relUjion — of this country against 
the arbitrary cruelties of l)o})C;ry and the incpi'si- 
tion, if these more tlian poj.Isli cruelties and in- 
quisitorial practices arc let loose aiiiong us, to turn 
forth into our settlements, among our ancient con- 
nections, friends, and relations, the merciless canni- 
bal, thirsting for the blood of man, woman, and 
child, and to send forth the infidel savage — against 
whom? against your Protestant brethren, to lay 
waste their country, to desolate their dwedlings, 
and extiipate their race and name with these 
horrible hell-hounds of savage war ! hell-hounds, 
I say, of savage war. Spain armed herself with 
bloodhounds to extirpate the wretched natives of 
America, and we improve on the inhuman example 
even of Spanish cruelty ; we turn loose these savage 
hell-hounds against our brethren and countrymen 
in America, of the same language, laws, liberties, 
and religion ; endeared to us by every tie that 
should sanctify humanity. 

** My Lords, this awful subject, so important to 
our honour, our constitution, and our religion, 
demands the most solemn and effectual inquiry; 
and I again call upon your Lordships and the 
united powers of the state to examine it thoroughly 
and decisively, and to stamp upon it U e indelible 


stigma of the public abhorrence. And I again 
implore these holy prelates of our religion to do 
away these iniquities from among us. Let them 
perform a lustration ; let them purify this House 
and the country from this sin. 

“ My Lords, I am old and weak, and at present 
unable to say more ; but my feelings and indig- 
nation were too strong to have said less. I could 
not have slept this night in my bed, nor reposed 
my head on my pillow, without giving this vent to 
my cternjil abliorrence of such preposterous and 
enormous principles.” 

This is, no doubt, splendid oratory ; but it was 
retorted on Lord Chatham, and his friend Lord 
Amherst was obliged reluctantly to confess to 
the fact, that the Indians had been employed in the 
Canadian war in Pitt’s own administration. Lord 
Chatham attempted to make some distinction be- 
tween the cases, which, however, did not altogether 
protect him from the recoil of his own eloquence. 

The Death op Lord Chatham. 

But, while he thus stood forth as the champion 
of America, he never for a moment yielded to the 
thought of her separation from the mother- country. 
When the Duke of Iliehmond brought forward his 
motion, in ^pril, 1778, advising the king to with- 
draw his fleets and armies, and to effect a recon- 
ciliation witli America, involving her independence, 
Lord Chatham hoartl of his design \vith unspeak- 
able concern, and resolved U' go once more to the 
House of Lords for the purpose of resisting the 
motion. 

lie entered the House for the la^t time, leaning 
upon two friends, wrapped up in flannel, pale and 
emticiatcd. Under his large v/ig little more was 
to be seen than his aquiline nose ar)dt*bis pene- 
trating eye. Ho looked like a djung man : yet 
never was seen a ngure of more dignity ; he 
appe;ircd like a being of a superior species. He 
rose from his seat with slowness and difficulty, 
leaning on hLs crutches, and supported under each 
arm by two friends. He took one hand from 
his crutch, and raised it, casting his eyes towards 
Heaven, and said, ** I thank God that I have been 
enabled to come here this day — to perform my 
duty, and to speak on a subject which has so 
dcei)ly impressed my mind. I am old and infirm — 
have one foot, more than one foot, in the grave — I 
arn risen from my bed, to stand up in the cause of 
my country — perhaps never again to speak in this 
House.” The revoi’ence, the attention, the still- 
ness of the House wjis mort affecting ; if any one 
had dropped a handkerchief, the noise would have 
been heard. At first he spoke in a ve^ -low 
and feeble tone ; biit as he grew warm his voice 
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luse, and was as liarmonious as ever ; oratorical 
arid affecting, perhaps, more than at any former 
period, both from his own sitnation and from the * 
importance of the subject on wliich he spoke. 

He rejoiced that he was yet alive to give his vote 
against so impolitic, so inglorious a mcsu«ure as 
the acknowlc*tlgmenb of the independency of i 
America ; and declared that he would rather bo in 
his grave than see the lustre of the British throne 
tarnished, the dignity of the empire disgraced, the 
glory of the nation sunk to such a degree as it 
must be when the dependency of America on the 
sovereignty of Great Britain was given up. 

After speaking for some time with great en- 
thusiasm, he sat down exhausted, and the Duke of 
llichmond rose to exidain. While he was speaking, 
Lord Chatliam listened to him with attention, and 
when his grace had ended, rose to reply; but his 
strength failed him, and he fell backwards in con- 
vulsions. Ho was immediately supported by the 
peers around him, and by his younger eons, who 
hai)pcn(!d to be present as spectators. He was 
conveyed first to the house of Mr. Sargent, in 
Downing Street, and thenco to Hayes, where he 
lingered for three <lays ; and Monday, the 11th of 
May, terminated a glorious life by a death, it maj 
be said, in the service of his country, and on the 
very field of battle. 

That same evening — on the motion of Colonel 
Baird, fonnerly tho bitterest or his enemies, but 
lately become a close Ally — the House of Commons 
voted him a public funond and a monumtnb in 
Weetmiuster Abbey— a tribute in which men of 
all parties generously and cordially joined, 

IjOud Chatham as a’n OrvATOR, 

Lord Cliatham has been generally regarded as 
the most powerful orator of inodcin times. He 
certainly ruled the British senate as no other m.in 
has ever ruled over a great deliberative assembly. 
There have been stronger minds in our Pai liament, 
abler reasoners, profounder statesmen, but no man 
has ever controlled it with such absolute sway l.»y 
the force of his eloquence. He did things which 
no other human being but himself w^onld ever 
have attempted. He ciirricd through triumphantly 
what would have covered any other man with 
ridicule and disgrace. 

His Biiecess, no doubt, was owing in part to 
his extraordinaiy personal advantages. Few men 
have ever received from the hands or nature so 
many of the outward qiialifie itions of an orat(»r ; 
m his best days, before he was crippled by the 
gout, hia figure was tall and erect, his altitude 
unpo^g^ his gestures energetic even to vehe- 
meuce, yet tempered with dignity and grace. Such 


was the power of his eye, that he very often cowe4., 
down an antagonist in the midst of his speech, and ■ . 
threw him into utter confusion by a single glance 
of scorn or contempt. Whenever he rose to speak,, 
his countenance glowed with animation, and was 
lighted up with all the varied emotions of his soul. 

“ His voice,” says a contemporary, “ was both 
full and clear. His lowest whisper was distinctly 
heard; his middle notes were sweet and beautifully 
varied ; and when he elevated his voice to its 
highest pitch, the House was completely filled with ; 
the volume of sound. The effect was awful, 
except when he wished to cheer or animate, then 
he had spirit-chcoriug notes which were perfectly 
irresistible.” The prevailing character of his 
delivery was majesty and force. 

Much, however, as he owed to these advantages, 
it was his character as a man which gave him hie 
surprising ascendency over the minds of others. 
There wius a fascination for all hearts in his lofty 
bearing, liis generous sentiments, his comprehen'* 
sive policy, his grand conceptions of the height 
to which England might be raised as arbiter of 
liinrope, his preference of her honour over all mate- 
rial coiisidcrations. There was a fascination, tooj 
for the hearts of all who loved freedom in that 
intense B 2 )irit of liberty which was the ruling 
principle of his life. From the time when ho 
opposed Sir Charles Wager’s Bill for breaking 
open private houses to ])ress seamen, declaring 
that he would shoot any man, even an officer of 
justice, who shoiiM thus enter his dwelling, he 
stood forth t ) the end of his days the defender of 
the i>eoplo’s rights. It was no vain ostentation of 
liberal j^riiiciplc'^, no idle pretence to gain influence 
or office. The nation saw it; and while Pulteney’a 
defection brought disgrace on the name of jpatriot, 
the character of Pitt stood higher than ever in th<» 
public esthuation. His political integrity, no lesd 
than his eloquence, formed an era in the senate, and 
tliat comiiarative elevation of principle which we 
nov/ find among our politicians, (kites back for it» 
commencement to his noble example. It waa his- 
glory as a statesman, not that he was always in the 
right, or even consistent with himself upon minor 
points ; but that, at a time of shameless profligacy, 
wiien political i)rinciplo was universally laughed at^. 
and every one, in the words of Walpole, “ had his 
price,” he stood forth to stem the torrent of » 
downward age. 

The range of his powers as a speaker was* 
uncommonly wide. He was equally qualified to- 
conciliate and subdue. When he saw fit, no man 
coidd be more jilausible and ingratiating ; no one 
had ever a more winning address, or was more* 
adroit in obviating objections and allaying pre- 
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judice. When he changed his tone, and chose 
rather to subdue, he had the sharpest weapons 
at command— wit, humour, irony, overwhelm- 
ing ridicule, and contempt. His jwU was the 
terrible ; and he emidoyed with equal ease the 
indirect mode of attack 'with which he so often, 
tortured Lord Mansfield, and the open, withering 
invective wdth which he trampled dowm Lord 
Suffolk, llis burst of astonishment and horror at 
the proposal of the latter to let loose the Indians 
on the settlers of America is without a parallel in 
our language for severity and force. In all such 
conflicts, the energy of his will and his boundless 
self-confidence secured him the victory. Never 
did that “erect countenance” sink before the eye 
of an antagonist. Never w^aa ho known to hesitate 
or falter. Ho had a feeling of siiiuaiority over 
every one around him, which acted on his mind with 
the force of an inspiration. He lc)\m ho w’as right. 
He lintXG he could save Ihigland, and that no one 
else could do it ! Such a spirit, in great crises, is 
the unfailing instrument of command, both to the 
general and the orator. Wc may call it arrogance; 
but even arrogance here operates upon most 
minds with the potency of a charm ; and when 
united to a vigour of genius and firmness of pur- 
pose like his, men of the strongest intellect fall 
down before it, and admire — ^perhai)s hate— what 
they cannot resist. 

The I'.^ading characteristic of eloquence is/orce; 
and force iu the orator dej-xinds mainly on .the 
action of strongly excited feeling on a powerful 
intellect. The intellect of Chatham was of tho 
highest order, and W’as peculiarly fitted for the 
broad and rapid combinations of oratory. It w’as 
at once comprehensive, acute, and vigorous; 
enabling him to embrace tho largest range of 
thought, to see at a glance what most men labour 
out by slow degrees, and to grasp his subject with 
a vigour, and hold on to it with a fiiTnness, wdiich 
have rarely, if ever, been equalled. Hut hi.s intel- 
lect never acted alone. It was impossible for him 
to speak on any subject in a dry and abstract 
manner; all the operations of his mind were 
pervaded and governed by intense feeeliug. 

The great preponderance of feeling in Lord 
Chatham made him, in the strictest seiiso of the 
term, an extemporaneous speaker. His mind was, 
mdeod, richly furnished with thought upon every 
subject which came up for debate, and the matter 
he brought forward was always thoroughly ma- 
tured and strikinglf appropriate ; but he seems 
never to have studied its arrangement, much less 
to have bestowed any care oji the language, imageiy, 
or illustrations. Everything feli m.’o its place at 
the moment. He poured out his thoughts and 


feelings just as they arose in his mind ; and hence, 
on one occasion, when despatches had been re- 
ceived which could not safely be made public, he 
said to one of his colleagues, “ I must not speak 
to-day ; I shall let out the secret.” It is also worthy 
of remark, that nearly all these great passages, 
which came with such startling power upon tho 
House, arose out of some unexpected turn of tho 
debate, some incident or expression w'hich called 
forth the.5e sudden bursts of eloquence, 

Thr Chahacter op Lovld Cuatham. 

Tlio following “ Character of Lord Chatham,” 
by the famous Irish statesman and orator, Henry 
Grattan, has been often quoted: — 

“The Secretary stood alone. Modern degene- 
racy had not reached him. Original and un- 
accommodating, the features of his character had 
the hardihood of antiquity. His august mind 
overawed Majesty ; and one of hi.s Sovereigns 
(George III.) thought royalty so impaired in his 
presence, that he conspired to remove him, in 
order to bo relieved from his sujieriority. No 
state chicanery, no narrow system of vicious 
politics, no idle contest for ministerial victories, 
sunk him to the vulgar level of the great ; but, 
overbearing, persuasive, and impracticable, his 
object was England — his ambition was fame. 
Without dividing, ho destroyed party; without 
coiTiiirting., ho made a venal age unanimous. 
Franco sunk beneath him*; with one hand he 
snnrte the house of Bourbon, and wielded in the 
other the democracy of England. The sight of 
his mind was infinite, and his schemes were to 
alTect, not England, not the present age only, 
but Euroi>e and posterity. Wonderful were the 
means by which these schemes were accom- 
pli.slied, always seasonable, always adequate, the 
Biiggestionp of an understanding, animated by 
ardour, and enlightened by prophecy. 

“ The ordinary feelings which make life amiable 
and indolent — those sensations which soften and 
allure, and vulgarize, were unknown to him. No 
domestic difiaculties, no domestic weakness reached 
him ; but, aloof from the sordid occurrences of 
life, and unsullied by its intercourse, he came 
occasionally into our system to counsel and decide. 

“ Upon the whole, there was in this man some- 
thing that could create, subvert, or reform ; an 
understanding, a spirit, and an eloquence to sum- 
mon mankind to society, or to break the bonds of 
slavery asunder, and rule the wildness of free 
minds with unbounded authority ; something 
that could establish or overwhelm empire, and 
strike a blow iu the world that should resound 
through its history.” S. T. A. 
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“ I know him when ho was Tiinetocii ; since which time he has risen by slow tlcjfrces to be the most brilliant and 
i'cc orator the world cversJiw.” — U urkk. 
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Birth, Family, and Early Years. amiable feelings but dissolute habits ; poor, as 

piHARLES JAMES FOX was boiti on the the natural consequence, during most of his life, 
^ 24tb of January, 1749 , arUl was the second and governed in his politics by the master prin- 

son of Henry Pox, the first Lord Holland, and ciple of the Walpole school -love of power for 

Lady Georgiana Lennox, daughter or the second th<3 sake of money. 

^uke of Richmond. His father, the great an- In 1757, Lord Holland obtained the appoint- 

Ihgcnist of Lord Chaiham, was a man of ment of Paymaster of the Forces. This office, as 
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then managed, afforded almost boundless oppor- 
tunities for acquiring wealth; and so skilfully 
did ho use bis advantages, that within eight 
years he amassed a fortune of several hundred 
thousand pounds. A part of this money he spent 
in erecting a magniiicent house on his estate at 
Kingsgatc, in the Isle of Thanet. “ Ui)on a bleak 
];»pinontory,” says one of his contemporaries, 

projecting into the German Ocean, he con- 
structed a splendid villa worthy of Tmcullus, and 
adorned it with a colonnade in fi’ont of the build- 
ittg, such as Ictinus might have raised hy order 
of Pericles. Here Charles spent a portion of his 
. early years, and ihc estate fell to him as a part 
.of his patrimony after liis father's death.” 

An Extraordinaby Education. 

- JLiOrd Holland’s eldest son Stephen being 
affected with a nervous disease which impaired 
his faculties, Charles, who gave early proof of 
extraordinary talents, became tlie chief object of 
pride and hope to the family. His father re- 
solved to train him up for public life, and to 
make him what he himself had always endea- 
voured to be, a leader in fashionable dissipation, 
and yet an orator and a statesman. He had 
lived in the days of Bolingbroke, and it would 
almost seem as if he intended to make that 
gifted but profligate adventurer the model of his 
favourite child, lie began by treating the boy 
•With extreme indulgence. His maxim was, “ Let 
nothing be done to break his spirit and with 
this view he permitted no one either to con- 
tradict or to punish the boy. On the contrary, 

• he encouraged him in the wildest whims and 
caprices. When about five years old, Charles 
- was standing one da}'^ by his father as he wound 
up his watch, and said, “ I have a great mind to 
break that watch.” “ No, Charles, that would be 
^eiy foolish.” “But indeed I must do it — I 
Nay,” replied the father, “ if you have 
so violent an inclination I won’t baulk it,” and 
he gave the watch to the boy, who instantly 
dashed it on the floor. 

Awid indulgence, however, his studies 

yirere not neglected ; he showed surprising quick- 
ness in performing his tasks, and the same ready 
and retentive memory for which ho was remark- 
able in after life. His father made him, from 
childhood, his companion and equal, encouraging 
him to converse freely at table, and to enter into 
ail the questions discussed by public men who 
visited the family. Charles usually acquitted 
himself to the admiration of all, and was, no 
dopbt, indebted to this early habit of thinking 
li;ad; speaking with freedom for that frankness 


and intrepidity, amounting often to rashness, 
which distinguished him as an orator. Lord 
Holland, in the meantime, was steadily arriving 
at the object he had in view. He wrought upon 
his son’s pride ; he inflamed him with that love 
of superiority which is usually the most powerful 
excitement of genius ; he continually pointed 
him to public life as the great theatre of his 
labours and triumphs. 

At School. 

Under such influences, his progress at a private 
school of distinction, where he was sent from 
childhood, was vciy rapid ; the severe discipline 
pursued having the effect at once to repress his 
irregularities and to turn his passion for superi- 
ority in the right direction. Here he laid the 
foundation of that intimate acquaintance with 
the classics for which he was distinguished 
beyond most men of his age. 

Charles was next sent to Eton, where he joined 
associates who were less advanced than himself 
in classical literature. This made him a leader 
in their studies and amusements. In everything 
that called for eloquence, especially, whether in 
public meetings or private debates, or the conten- 
tions of the playground, beheld an acknowledged 
prc-cmincnce. On such occasions he always 
manifested those kind and generous feelings for 
which he was distinguished throughout life; 
espousing the cause of the weaker party, and 
exerting all liis powers of oratory on behalf of 
those who were injured or neglected through 
Irt’ojudice or partiality for others. 

Never content with mediocrity, he endeavoured 
to surpass his companions in everything he nndej - 
took ; and his habits of self-indulgejicc unfortu- 
nately taking a new direction, he now* became a 
leader in all the dissipation of the schooL To com- 
plete the mischief, his father took him, at the age 
of fourteen, on a trip to Spa, at that time the great 
centre of gambling for Europe ; and, incredible as 
it may seem, initiated him into all the mysteries 
of the gaming table. At the end of three months 
Charles returned to Eton with tliat fatal passion 
which so nearly proved his ruin for life, and 
immediately introduced gambling among his 
companions to an extent never before heard of 
in a public school. Under his influence, one of 
the boys, it is said, contracted debts of honour to 
the amount of ten thousand pounds, which he 
felt bound to pay when he arrived at manhood. 

At Colleob ; Fobeion Travel. 

At the end of six years Charles was removed 
to Oxford, where he continued two yeara, .still ^ 
maintaining the highest rank as a scholar. He 
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left the university at the age of seventeen, and 
entered at once upon manhood. The light 
restraints imposed during his education being 
now removed, he became sole master of his own 
actions ; and the prodigal liberality of his father 
supplied him with unbounded means of indul- 
gence. ' For two years be travelled on the Con- 
tinent, making great progress in Italian and 
French literature, and plunging, at the same time, 
into all the extravagance and vice of the most 
corrupt capitals of Europe. His father had 
succeeded, even beyond his intentions, in making 
him “ a leader in fashionable dissipation;” and 
he now began to fear that he had thus defeated 
his main design, that of training him up to be an 
“ orator and a statesman. ” He recalled him from 
the Continent, and was compelled in doing so — 
as afterwards appeared from his banker s accounts 
— to pay one hundred thousand pounds of debt 
contracted in two years. To wean him from 
habits which he had himself engeiulercd, Lord 
Holland now resorted to the extraordinary 
expedient of having his son returned as a 
member of Parliament for Midhurst, a borough 
under his control, in May 1708, being a year and 
eight months before he was eligible by law. 

A Psychological Puzzle. 

The conduct of the elder Fox is one of the 
strangest of psychological puzzles. It is true 
i hat he was weakly fond of the boy he was so 
proud of ; but he^ was a veteran man of the 
world, and one of the shrewdest of politicians. 
No man was more capable of appreciating the 
promise that made brilliant political success 
almost a certainty to Charles; and political 
success was the object of Lord Holland’s idolatry. 
No man was more kcenl}'^ alive to the material 
advantages of the great fortune that might be 
made in a successful politic<al career. He must 
have seen that his son was likely enough, in any 
case, to fall into the snares with which society 
surrounded him ; that he was almost predestined 
by his personal fascinations to be a 7we, and that 
on the slightest provocation he would become a 
gambler. And yet he not merely threw the reins 
on. the boy’s neck, but deliberately initiated him 
into vice and dissipation. It was the more gra- 
tuitous and the more reprehensible that Charles’s 
refined and literary tastes might have been an 
atitidote to the indulgence of his passions. Odd 
as it appears to those who have formed their 
impressions of the man of fasliion and the states- 
man, Charles Fox was the most studious of his 
set at college, and held up as an example by his 
tutors to his fellow-students. In after life his fits 


of devotion to study, with his intense and 
tile powers of application, made him masted of 
many branches of knowledge to which those wbpf. 
passed for authorities had devoted a lifetime. 
Had he been bom in another family, and in other 
cii‘cumstaiices, it is conceivable that he might ‘ 
have become a student and a recluse, even a 
bookworm. Had his father encouraged him to 
follow his early bent, he would have spared his 
son many follies and regrets, and himself a vast , 
amount of the money he had accumulated at the 
cost of the nation. Three more years of such 
a life as he led at Oxford would have fortified 
his character and moulded his tastes; wonld 
have preserved him from untold evil, and 
quadrupled his influence as a statesman. But 
everything which the poor fellow tried to do for 
himself was undone by the fatal caprice of his 
father. Tjord Holland, then and repeatedly 
afterwards, dragged him away from his studies 
to take him as his companion abroad. He set 
him, as wc can easily believe, the very worst of 
examples, and seems to have actually forced him 
into the temptations in which Paris and other 
continental cities abounded. It extenuates his 
paternal weakness, although it aggravated the 
mischief he did, that from first to last he never 
gnidged the sums of money for which his son 
drew upon him with the most profuse and affec- 
tionate confidence. 

In Parliament. 

Fox took his seat in Parliament in November, 
1768. Hisdnficiency in age was perhaps unknown; 
at any rate no one came forward to dispute his 
riglit. P»y oducation ho was a Tory ; he had 
distinguished himself when at Paris by some 
lively French verses reflecting severely on Lord 
Chatham ; and in his feelings, habits, and associa- 
tions, ho was opposed to the cause of popular 
liberty. Ho now came out as a warm supporter 
of the Duke of Grafton, with whom his father 
was closely allied in politics, just after Junius's 
first attack on the administration of his Grace ; 
and delivered his maiden speech on the 15th of 
April, 1769, in support of the flagrant outrage on 
the rights of the people, the seating of Colonel 
Lattrell, as a member of the House, in the place 
of John Wilkes. Horace Walpole speaks of him 
as distinguished for his “insolence” on thia 
occasion, as well as the “ infinite superiority of 
his parts.” 

When Lord North came in as minister in 
Febniary 1770, Fox, through the influence of 
his father, was appointed a Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty, and three years after, one of the Loxdi 
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ot the Treasury. His time was now divided 
between politics and gambling, and he was 
equally devoted to both. In the House he 
idiowed great, though irregular, power as an 
orator ; and at the gaming table he often lost 
from to ten thousand pounds at a single 
sitting. Though he differed from Lord North on 
the Boyal Marriage and Toleration Act, he sup- 
ported his Lordship in all his political measures, 
and even went at limes beyond him, declaring 
that, for his part, ho “ paid no regard whatever 
to the voice of the pcoxde ; ” urging the im- 
'piisonment of Alderman Oliver and Ihe Lord 
Mayor of London for the steps they took to 
guard the liberty of the press; an«l inveighing 
against Sergeant Glynn’s motion respecting the 
rights of juries in cases of libel, the very rights 
which he afterwards secured to them by an Act 
of Parliament, 

An Abrupt Dismissal. 

To these views, derived from his father, and 
confirmed by all bis present associates, he might 
very possibly have adhered through life, except 
for a breach which now took place bet ween him 
and Lord North ; so much do political principles 
depend on party connections and inivate inlcr- 
ests 1 His Lordship found Fox too warm and 
independent in his zeal ; he sometimes broke the 
ranks and took his place as a leader ; anti in one 
instance, when Woodfall was brought to tlie bar 
of the House for making too free a use of his 
press, Fox proposed an amendment to the 
motion made by his TiOrdshii), and actually can’icd 
it against him, under which Woodfall was com- 
mitted to New'gatc — a measure never contem- 
plated by the Ministry, and only calculated to 
injure them by its harshness. Such a violation 
of party discipline could not be overlooked, and 
it was decided at once to dismiss him. A day 
or two after (February 28th, 1774), as he was 
seated on tbe Treasury Bench conversing Avith 
Lord North, the following note was hamled to 
him by tbe messenger of the House? : — 

“ Sir, — His Majesty has thought proper to ord(?r 
a new commission of Ihe Treasury to be made, in 
which I do not perceive your name. (Signed} 
North.” 

The cool contemi)t of this cj^istlc shows the 
low esteem in wdiich he Avas held by the Ministry, 
who plainly regarded hmi as a reckless gambler, 
Avhosc friendship or hatred, notwithstanding all 
his talents, could never be of the least import- 
ance to any party. 

His father, after expending an enormous sum 
in paying bis debts, died about inib time, leaving 


him an ample fortune, including his splendid 
estate in the Isle of Thanet ; but the whole was 
almost immediately gone, sacrificed to the im- 
perious passion which had taken entire possession 
of his soul, Paris and London were equal wit- 
nesses to its power. 

It is probable that nothing but a blow like 
this, showing him the contempt into which he 
had sunk, rousing all his pride and driving him 
into the arms of new associates, whose talents 
commanded his respect, and whose instructions 
moulded his political principles, could ever have 
saved Fox from the min in which he was in- 
volved. As it was, j'cars passed aAvay before ho 
gained a complete mastery over this terrible in- 
fatuation ; and it may here be stated by way of 
anticijiation, thai, his friends at a much later 
period (17911), finding him involved from lime to 
time in the most pain Ful embarrassments from 
this cause, united in a subscriiition, with Avhich 
they jiurcliased him an annuity of £3000 a year, 
Avhich could not be alienated ; and after this 
testimony of their rcganl, he Avholly abstained 
from gambling. 

Formincj New Prixciples. 

The xicriod at which Mr. Fox now stood was 
peculiarly faA^ourablc to the formation of noAV 
and more correct tjolitical principles. Ilitli(;i1;o 
he had none that could be called his OAvn ; he 
had probably never reflected an hour on tin? 
subject ; he had simply carried out those high 
aristocratic id('as Avith Avhich he was taught, 
from childhood to look down upon the body of 
the ]XiopU*. Bui a change in tlic policy of Lord 
North now made America the great object of 
jiolitical interest. Within a feAV weeks, the Boston 
Poi-tBi 11, and its attendant measures, AA^ere brought 
foiAvard, dcsigiu'd l,o starve a town of twenty 
thousand iuhabitanlSjAvilh the adjoining province, 
into submission. The charter of that province was 
violently set aside ; a British gov(?rnor Avas cm- 
jDOAvered to send persons three thousand miles 
across the Atlantic to bo tried in England for 
supposed offences in A meriea ; and British troops 
Avere to be employed in carrying out these acts 
of violence and outrage. 

Fox was naturally one of the most humane 
of men. With his abhorrence of every species 
of cruelty, oppression, and injustice, quickened 
by tiie resentment Avhich he naturally entertained 
against Lord North, it could not require much 
argument from Burke, Dunning, Ban^, and other 
leaders of the Opposition, into whose society he 
Avas now thrown, to make him enter with his 
whole soul into all their view^s of these fiolent 
468 
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oppressive acts. He came forward at once to 
resist, and was the first man in the House who 
took the ground of denying the right of Parlia- 
ment to tax the Colonies without their consent. 
He accused Lord North of tlie most flagrant 
treachery tq his adherents in New England, and 
his Lordship soon found that he had raised up a 
most formidable antagonist whore he had least 
expected one. 

Fox now entered into debate, not occasionally 
as before, when the whim struck him, but ear- 
nestly and systematically, on almost every ques- 
tion that came up ; and his proficiency may 1)C 
learned from a letter of Gibbon, — who was then a 
member of the House and a supporter of the 
Ministry, — in which, speaking of a debate on the 
subject of America in February, 1776, he says : 
^‘The principal men both days were Fox and 
Wedderburne, on oi)positc sides : the latter dis- 
played his usual -talents ; the former, taking the 
vast compass of the question before us, discovered 
powers for regular debate which neither his 
friends hoped nor his enemies dreaded.” 

The sentiments of Fox respecting the treat- 
ment of America, though springing, perhaps, at 
first from humane feelings alone, or opposition to 
Lord North, involved, as their necessary result, 
an entire change of his political principles. He 
was now brought, for the first time, to look at 
public measures, not on the side of privilege or 
prerogative, but of ^he rigliis and interests of the 
people. From that moment, all tlie sympathies 
of his nature took a new direction, .and he went 
on identifying himself more and more, to the end 
of life, with the popular part of the Constitution 
and the cause of free principles throughout the 
world, •It was a happy circumstance for him^ 
in coming out so strongly at the e.arly age of 
twenty-five, that he enjoyed tlic friendship of 
some of the ablest men among the Whigs, on 
whom he could rely writh confidence in forming 
his opinions and conducting his political in- 
quiries, 

A Powerful Debater. 

The ambition of Fox was now directed to a 
single object, that of making himself a powerful 
debater. A debater, in the distinctive sense of 
the term, is described by a lively writer as one 
who goes out in all weathers— one who, instead 
of carrying with him to the House set si)eech 
drawn up beforehand, has that knowledge of 
general principles, that acquaintance with each 
subject as it comes up, that ready use of all his 
faculties, which enables him to meet every ques- 
tion where he finds it, to grapple with his 


antagonist at a moment’s warning, and tp 
himself of every advantage which springs ‘ttaik'Ul 
perfect command of all his powers and 

In addition to great native quickness 
force of mind, long-continued practice is rcquisii» 
to make a successful debater. Fox once remarked^ . 
io a friend that he had literally gained his ddH 
“ at the expense of the House;** for he had some* 
times tasked himself, during a whole session, to 
speak on every question that presented itself, 
whether it interested him or not, as a means of 
exercising and training his faculties. 

He now found it necessary to be intimately 
acquainted with the history of the Constitution 
and the political relations of the country ; and 
though lie continued for some years to be a 
votary of pleasure, he had such wonderful 
activity of mind and force of memory, that he 
soon gained an amount of infonnation on these 
topics such as few men in the House possessed, 
and was able to master every subject in debate 
with surprising facility and completeness. In 
all this he thought of but one thing — ^not language, 
not imagery, not even the best disposition and 
sequence of his ideas, but argument ; how to put 
down his antagonist, how to make out his own 
case. His love of aigumcnt was perhaps the 
most striking trait in his character. Even in 
conversation he was not satisfied, like most men, 
to tiirow out a remark, and leave it to make its 
own way ; he must prove it, and subject the 
rem.arks of others to the same test; so that dis- 
cussion formed the staple of all his thoughts, and 
entered to a great extent into all his intercourso 
with others. 

With such habits and feelings he rose, says 
Burke, “ by slow degrees to be the most brilliant 
and accomplished debater the world ever saw.** : 
There was certainly nothing of envy or dispar- i 
agtmicnt — though charged upon him with great ; 
bitterness by Dr. Parr — in Burke’s selecting the 1 
term “ debater ” to express the distinctive chaiac- 
ter of Fox. Tlic character is one which gives 
far more wc;ight and authority to a speaker in , 
Parliament, than the most fervid oratory when ' 
unattended by the qualities wc have mentioned ’ 
aliovc. 

Notwitlistanding the irregularities of his 
private life, to which Fox still unfortunately . 
clung, he gradually rose as a speaker in Parlia- , 
ment, until, at the end of Lord North’s admin- : 
istration, he was the acknowledged leader of the 
Whig party in the House. In many respects he 
was peculiarly qualified for such a station. He 
Imd a fine genial spirit, characteristic of the 
family, which drew his political friends around 
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him with all the warmth of a personal attach- 
ixie&t. ** He was a man,” said Burke, soon after 
their separation from each other, **who was 
made to be loved.” His feelings were generous, 
open, and iManly; the gaming-table had not made 
him, as it does most men, callous or morose ; he 
was remarkably unassuming in his manners, yet 
frank and ardent in urging his views ; he was 
al^e everything like trick or duplicity, and was 
S^vemed by the impulses of a humane and 
magnanimous disposition. These things, in con- 
nection with his tact and boldness, qualified him 
pre-eminently to be a leader of a Whig Opposition, 
.while his rash turn of mind, resulting from the 
errors of his early training, would operate less 
to his injury in such a situation ; and his very 
slight regard for political consistency would as 
yet have no opportunity to be developed. 

As Sbcbetaby op State; Resignation. 

It was with these characteristics that, at the 
end of the long struggle which drove Lord North 
from power. Fox came into office as Secretary of 
State, under Lord Rockingham, in March, 1782. 
This administration was tenninated in thirteen 
weeks by the death of his Lordship, and Fox 
confidently expected to be made Prime Minister. 

! But he had now to experience the natural con- 
sequence of his reckless spirit and disregard of 
character. The King would not, for a moment, 
entertain the idea of placing at the head of affairs 
a man who, besides his notorious dissipation, had 
beggared himself by gambling, and was still the 
slave of that ruinous passion. Nor was King 
George alone in his feelings. Ileflccting men of 
the Whig party, who were out of tlie circle of 
Fox’s immediate influence, had long been scanda- 
lized by the profligacy of his life. 

In 1779, Dr. Price, who went beyond him in 
his devotion to liberal principles, remarked 
'with great severity on Fox’s conduct, in a Fast 
Sermon, which was widely circulated in f)rint. 

“ Can you imagine,” said he, “ that a spendthrift 
in hia own concerns will make an economist in 
managing the concerns of others 1 — that a wild 
gamester will take due care of the state of a 
kingdom? — Treachery, vanity, and corruption 
must be the effects of dissipation, voluptuousness, 
and impiety. Thesesap the foundations of virtue; j 
they render men necessitous and supple, ready at | 
any time to fly to a court in order to repair a 
shattered fortune, and procure supplies for 
prodigidity.” 

In addition to this, Fox had made himself 
personally obnoxious to George tTI by another 
exhibition of rashness. He had tre ded the 
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King with great indignity in his speeches on 
the American war, pointing directly to his sup- 
posed feelings, and determination to rule in 
a manner forbidden by the Constitution, and 
plainly implying that be was governed by passions 
unbecoming his station as a King ai\d disgrace- 
ful to his character as a man. It is difficult to 
understand how Fox eould allow himself to 
indulge in such language, whatever may have 
been his private convictions, if he hoped ever to 
be made Premier ; and it was certainly to be 
expected, for these reasons, as well as those 
mentioned above, that the King would' never 
place him at the head of the Government, while 
he could And any other man who was competent 
to fill the station. He accordingly made Lord 
Shelburne Prime Minister, early in July, 1782; 
and Fox instantly resigned. 

Coalition with Lobd North. 

This stop led to another, which was the great 
misfortune of Fox’s life. Parties were so evenly 
balanced at the opening of the next Parliament 
in December, 1782, that neither the Minister nor 
cither of his opponents had the command of the 
House. According to an estimate made by 
Gibbon, Lord Shelburne had one hundred and 
forty adherents, Lord North one hundred and 
twenty, and Fox ninety, leaving a considerable 
number who were unattached. Early in Feb- 
ruary, 1783, a report crept abroad that a coali- 
tion was on the tajju' between Fox and Lord 
North. The story was at first treated as an idle 
talc. A coalition of some kind was indeed ex- 
pected, ]>ecause the Government could not be 
administered without an amalgamation of parties; 
but that Fox could ever unite with Loril North, 
after tlieir bitter animosities and the glaring 
contrast of their principles on almost every 
question in politics, seemed utterly incredible. 
There was notliing of a personal nature to prevent 
an arrangement between Lord Shelburne and 
Ijord North ; but Fox had for years assailed his 
opponent in such language as seemed for ever 
to forbid any intercourse between the men, or 
any union of their interests as politicians. He 
had denounced him as “ the most infamous of 
mankind,” as “the greatest criminal of the State, 
whose must expiate the calamities he had 
brought upon his country ; ” and as if with the 
design of making it impossible for himself 
to enter into such an alliance, he had, only 
eleven months before, said of Lord North and 
his whole Ministry in the House of Commons : 

“ From the moment I should make any tenns 
with one of them, I would rest satisfied to bo 
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called the most infamous of mankind. I could 
not for an instant think of a coalition with men, 
who in every public and private transaction as 
Ministers, have shown themselves void of every 
principle of honour and honesty : in the hands of 
such men I would not trust my honour even for 
a minute.” 

Still rumours of a coalition became more and 
more prevalent, until on Fcbruai-y 17th, 1783, 
says Wilberforcc, in relating the progress of 
events, ** when I reached the House, 1 inquii'ed, 
‘Are the intentions of LokI North and Fox 
sufficiently known to be condemned ? * * Yes,* 
said Henry Banks, ‘ and the more strongly the 
better.”* The debate was on Lord Shelburne’s 
treaty of peace with America : and every eye 
was turned to the slightest movements of the 
ex-Minister and his old antagonist, until at a 
late hour of the evening, Lord North came down 
from the gallery where he had been sitting, and 
took his place beside Fox. His Lordship then 
rose and attacked the treaty with great dexterity 
and force, as bringing disgrace upon the country 
by the concessions it made. Fox followed in the 
same strain, adding, in reference to himself and 
Lord North, that all causes of dilTcrcnce be- 
tween them had ceased with the American war. 
The coalition was now complete. The debate 
continued till nearly eight o’clock the next 
morning, when Lord Shelburne was defeated by 
a majority of .sixteen votes, and was compelled 
soon after to resign. 

Next came the Coalition Ministry. To this 
the King submitted with the utmost reluctance, 
after labouring in vain first to persuade Pitt to 
undertake the (iov^eTiimetit, and then to obtain, 
as a pergonal favour from Lord North, the ex- 
clusion of Fox. So strong were the feelings of 
His Majesty, tliat he hesitated and delayed for 
six weeks, until, driven by repeated jwldrcsscs 
from the House, he was obliged to yiekl ; and 
this ill-fated combination came into power on 
the 2nd April, 1783, with the Duke of Port- 
land as its head, and Fox and Lord North as 
principal Secretaries of State. 

“The occurrence of this coalition,” says Mr. 
Cooke, one of Mr. Fox’s ^w'armest admirers, “ is 
greatly to be deplored, as an example to men 
who, without any of the power, may nevertheless 
feel inclined to imitate the errors of Fox. It is 
to be deplored as a blot on the character of a 
great man, as a precedent which strikes at the 
foundation of political morality, and as a weapon 
in tho hands of those who would destroy all 
confidence in the honesty of public men.” 

Thfe laxity of principle which it shows in Fox 


may be traced to the errors of his early edufiili^ 
tion. It was the result of the pernicious f 
in which he was trained, of gratifying 
desire without the least regard to cozi8equeziceS|'’ 
and the still more pernicious maxims taught hi^ 
by his father, that “brilliant talents would 
atone for every kind of delinquency, and that,' 
in politics esi)ecially, anything would be pardoned 
to a man of great designs and splendid abilities.'^- 
Certain it is that Fox could never understand 
why he was coudcinued so severely for his Union 
with liord North. As an opponent, he had 
spoken of him, indeed, in rash and bitter tones, but 
never with a malignant spirit, for nothing was 
farther from his disposition ; and knowing the 
diameter of the man, we can credit the statement 
of Gibbon, who was intimate with both, “ that in . 
their political contests these great antagonists 
had never felt any persorial animosity ; that 
their reconciliation was easy and sincere ; and 
that their friendship had never been clouded by 
the shadow of suspicious and jealousies.” 

Kvery one now feels that Mr. Fox uttered hiS 
real sentiments when he said, “ It is not in my 
nature to bear malice or ill-will ; my friendships 
are perpetual ; my enmities are not so : ainicitia 
scmpifcrncd inimhiticB placahilof,'* But he had 
thus far shown himself to the world only on the 
worst side of his character ; and it is not sur- 
prising that most men considered him (what in 
fact he appeared to be on the face of the trans- 
action) as a reckless politician, bent on the 
possession of }Kiwer at whatever sacrifice of 
principle or consistency it might cost him. Even 
the warmi'st Whigs regarded him, to a great 
extent, in the same liglii. “From the moment 
this coalition was foiancd,” says Bishop Watson, 
“I lest all coulidencc in public men.” “The 
gazch-cs,” says Sir Samuel Romilly in a letter tea 
friend, “ have proclaimed to you the scandalous 
alliance between Fox and Lord North. It is not 
Fox alone, but his whole party ; so much so that 
it is no exaggeration to say, that of all the 
public characiers of this devoted country (Mr. 
Pitt only excepted), there is not a man who has, 
or deserves, the nation’s confidence.” 

Thp3 Bast India Bill. 

The great measure of the Coalition Ministry 
was Fox’s Ejist India Bill. Perilous as the sub- „ 
ject was to a new administnitiou lying under the 
jealousy of the people, and the hostility of the 
King, it could not be avoided; and Fox met it with 
a fearless resolution which at least demands our 
respect. The whole nation called for strong 
measures, and Fox produced a measure stronger 
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than any one had contemplated. He at once 
cat the knot which politicians had long cn> 
dearoured to untie. He annulled the charter 
of the East India Company, and after ‘providing 
for the payment of their debts, he took all their 
concerns into the hands of the Government at 
home, placing the civil and military affairs of 
India under the control of a boai'd of seven com- 
missioners, and putting their commercial interests 
into the hands of a second board, to be managed 
fox the benefit of the shareholders. 

Never since the Revolution of 1688 had any 
measure of the Government produced such a fer- 
ment in this country. Lawyers exclaimed against 
the Bill as a violation of chartered rights ; all the 
corporate bodies of the kingdom saw in it a 
precedent which might be fatal to themselves ; 
the East India Company considered it as involv- 
ing the ruin of their commercial interest s ; and 
politicians regarded it as a desperate effort of 
Fox, after forcing his way into ollice against the 
wishes of the King, to set himself above the 
King's reach, and by this vast accession of 
patronage, to establish his Ministry for life. 

Fox had again to suffer the bitter conse- 
quences of his disregard of character. The ob- 
jections set up were plausible, and some of the 
provisions of the Bill were certainly ini|>olitic 
for one situated as he was. Yet Mr. Mill, in liis 
** British India,” speaks of the alarm excited as 
one “for Mdiich the ground was <5xtrcmely 
ecanty, and for which, notwithstanding the in- 
dustry and art with which the advantage was 
improved by the opposite party, it is difficult 
■(considering the usual apathy of the jiublic on 
much more important occasions) entirely to 
account.” As to the principal charge, Lord 
CSampbcll obseiTes, in his “ Lives of the Chan- 
cellors,” *‘No one at tlie present day believes 
that the framers of the famous East Indian Bill 
had the intention imputed to them of creating 
a power independent of the Crown. And as to 
the other objections, it is obvious that any effec- 
tual scheme of Indian reform would of necessity 
encroach on the charter of the Company ; that 
«uch encroachments must in any case he liable 
to abuse as precedents ; and that if (as all agreed 
was necessary) the Government at home assumed 
the civil and military administration of India, 
a large increase of patronage must fall into the 
hands of Ministers which others could abuse as 
easily as Fox. But the real difficulty was that 
no one knew how far to trust him. His conduct 
had given boundless scope for jealousy and 
suspicion. He had put into tho hands of his 
enemies the means of utterly niiniiig his cha- 


racter ; and it is undoubtedly true, as stated by 
one writer, that he was at this period regarded 
by the great body of the nation as selfish, vicious, 
and destitute of virtue ; by thousands he was 
looked upon as a man with the purposes of a 
Catiline and the manners of a Lovelace.” 

Under all these difficulties Fox placed his 
reliance on his majority in the House, and went 
forward with an unbroken spirit, trusting to 
time, and especially to the character of the men 
he should name as commissioners, for the removal 
of this widespread opposition. He introduced 
his Bill on the 18lh November, 1783, in a speech 
explaining its import and design ; and at the end 
of twelve days, after one of the hardest fought 
battles which ever took place in the House, he 
closed the debate with a speech of great ability, 
in reply to his numerous opponents, and espe- 
cially to Dundas and Pitt. 

A Strong Opposition; Dismissal op the 
Ministry. 

The Bill passed the Commons by a vote of 
217 to 103; blit when it came up in the House of 
Lords, it in(5t with a new and more powerful 
resistance. Lord Temple, a near relation of 
Pitt, had obtained a jirivalc audience of the 
King, and represented the subject in such a light 
that His Majesty commissioned him to say that 
‘‘ whoever voted for the East Indian, Bill were 
not only not his friends, buU.that he should con- 
sider them as his encmios.” At its first reading, 
Lord Thiirlow denounced it in the strongest 
terms ; and turning to the Prince of Wales, who 
was present as a \)eer with the view to support 
the Bill, he added, with a dark scowl, as he looked 
him directly in tho face, “ I wish to- sec the 
('j-own great and respectable, but if the present 
Bill should pass, it will be no longer worthy of a 
mail of honour to wear. The King may take the 
diadem from his own head, and put it on th(i 
head of Mr. Fox.” 

An instantaneous dhangc took place among the 
peerage. The King’s message through Lord 
Temple had been secretly but widely circulated 
among the Lords, especially those of the royal 
household, who had given their proxies to the 
Ministry. These proxies were instantly with- 
drawn. Even Lord Stormont, a member of the 
Cabinet, who at first supported the Bill, changed 
sides after two days ; the Prince of Wales felt 
unable to give Fox his vote, and the Bill was 
rejected by a majority of ninety-five to seventy- 
six. The King hastened to town the moment he 
learned the decision of the Lords, and at twelve 
o’clock the next night a messenger conveyed to 
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Fox and Lord Korth His Majesty’s orders that 
tb^' should deliver up the seals of their offices, 
and send them by the Under Secretaries, as a 
personal interview on the occasion would be 
disagreeable to him.” The other Ministers re- 
ceived their dismissal the next day in a note 
signed “ Temple.” 

In Opposition. 

But the battle was not over. Fox had still 
an overwhelming majority in the House; and 
feeling that the interference of the King was an 
encroachment on the rights of the Commons, he 
resolved to carry his resistance to the utmost 
extremity. Accoidingly, some days after, when 
Pitt came in as Minister, he voted him down by 
so large a majority, that a division was not even 
called for. Again and again ho voted him down, 
demanding of him, in each instance, to resign in 
accordance with parliamentary usage, and bring- 
ing upon him at last a direct vote, “ That after 
the expressed opinion of the House, the continu- 
ance of the present Minister in office is contrary 
to constitutional principles, and injurious to the 
interests of His Majesty and the people.” Karl 
Temple was terrified, and threw up his office 
within a few days, but Pitt stood firm. 

I’hc contest continued for three months, during 
which Fox delayed the supplies from time to 
lime, and distinctly intimated that lie might stop 
them entirely, and p,y3vcnt the passing of the 
Mutiny Bill if Pitt did not resign. But his im- 
petuosity carried him too far. He was in this 
case, as in some otlicrs, his own worst enemy. 
The King’s interference was certainly a breach of 
\)rivilegc, and, under other circumstances, the 
whole coiiniry would have rallied round Fox to 
resist it. But every one now saw that the real 
difficulty was his exclnsioii from office; and when 
he attempted to force his way back by threatening 
to suspend the operations of Government, the 
nation turned against him more strongly than 
ever. They ascribiul all that he did to mortified 
pride or disappointed ambition ; they gave him 
no credit for those better feelings which mingled 
with these passions, and which he seems to have 
considered — so easily do men deceive themselves 
the only motives that impelled him to the 
violent measures he pursued. 

Addresses now poured in upon the King from 
every quarter, entreating him not to y^ wld. At 
a public meeting in Westminster Hall, Fox, who 
was present with a view to explain his conduct, 
was put down by cries of “ No Great Mogul ! ” 
“No Indian tyrant 1” “No usurper!” “No 
tum-coat!” “No dictator!” The city of 


London, once strongly in his faybttr, notr^br^ 
against him. His adherents gradually fbU"^, 
until, on a division at the end of eleven 'weeks,' 
March 8th, 1784, his majority had 8U|ik from ' 
fifty-four to a single vote. A shout of triunlph 
now broke forth from the ministerial benches. 
The contest in the House was ended, and the 
question was carried at once to the whole country 
by a dissolution of Parliament. 

“ Fox’s Mautyks ; ” Thk Election at Wbst- 

MINSTEU. 

The election which followed in April 1784 went 
against the friends of Fox in every part of tho 
kingdom ; more than a bundred and sixty having 
lost their places and become “ Fox’s Martyrs,” 
in the sportive language of the day. In West- 
minster, which Fox and Sir Cecil Wray had repre- 
sentctl in the preceding Parliament, the struggle 
was the most violent ever known, Wray being now 
in opposition to his old associate. 

At the end of eleven days Fox was in a 
minority of three hundred and eighteen, and his 
defeat seemed inevitable, when relief came from 
a quarter never before lieard of in a political 
canvass. G corgi aua, Duchess of Devonshire, a 
woman of extraordinary beauty and the highest 
mental accomplishments, took the field in his 
behalf. She literally became his canvasser. She 
went from house to house soliciting votes, she 
sent her private carriage to bring mechanics and 
others of the lowest class to the polls ; she ap- 
peared at the husi ings herself, in company with 
Fox ; and on one occasion, when a young butcher 
tiuiiCHl the laugh on her by offering his vote for a 
kiss, in the enthusiasm of the moment, she took 
him at his word and paid liim on the spot. 

With such an ally h’ox’s fortunes soon began 
to mend ; aTi<l at the icrnii nation of forty days, 
when the p(.dls were closed, he had a majority 
over Sir Cecil Wray of two hundred and thirty- 
five voles. This triumph was celebrated by a 
splendid procession of his friends, most of them 
hearing fox-tails. The l*rince of Wales showed 
the lively interest he had taken in the contest, by 
joining the procession on horseback in his uniform 
of a colonel of the Tenth Dragoons. 

But Fox was not allowed to enjoy the fruit of 
his victory. Sir Cecil Wray demanded a scrutiny 
or revision of the poll, involving enormous ex- 
pense, and a delay perhaps of years in taking 
tesli mony as to disputed votes. All this time Fox 
was to be deprived of his scat — tho object really 
aimed at in the whole transaction. The presiding 
officer lent himself to this design ; he returned 
Lord Hood, the third candidate, as a member, 
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and made a report to the House that he had 
granted a ecrutiny in relation to Sir Cecil Wray 
and Fox. There was no precedent for a scrutiny 
in a ease like this, where the poll had been con- 
tinued ^own to the very day before the meeting 
of Parliament, and the presiding officer was re- 
quired by his writ to return two members for 
Westminster on the 18th May, being the next 
day. If he could avoid this — if he was authorized 
(instead of doing the best he could) to reserve the 
question, and enter on a scrutiny after the session 
had commenced, it is obvious that the entire 
representation of the country would be in the 
hands of the returning officers. Any one of 
them, from party views or corrupt motives, might 
deprive a member of his seat as long as he saw 
fit, under the pretence, as in the present case, 
of satisfying his conscience by a protracted 
scrutiny. 

The Westminster Scrutiny. 

The case came up early in . the session ; and 
Fox, being returned by a friend for the borough 
of Kirkwall, in the Orkney Isles, was enabled to 
join in the debate. Under any otluir eireuni- 
fitanccs Pitt would never have allowed his 
passions to become interested in such an affair ; 
even if he thought the scrutiny legal, he would 
have seen the necessity of putting an end at once 
to a precedent so obnoxious to abuse. But the 
conflict of the previous session seems to have 
poisoned his mind, and he showed none of that 
magnanimity which we should naturally expect 
in one who had achieved so splendid a victory at 
the recent elections. He assailed Fox in the 
language of taunt and ungenerous sarcasm, de- 
scribing him as a man on whom a sentence of 
banishment had been passed by his country — as 

driven by the impulse of patriotic indignation 
an exile from his native clime, to sock refuge on 
the stormy and desolate shores of Ultima Thule.” 

Nothing could be more admirable than the 
firmness and elasticity of Fox’s spirit under these 
depressing circumstances, stripped as he was of 
nearly all his former supporters in the House. 
He seemed, like the old Romans, to gather 
strength and courage from the difficulties that 
Buirounded him. On the 8th June, 1784, he 
discussed the subject of the Westminster scrutiny 
in one of the clearest and most fervid pieces of 
reasoning ever delivered in the House of Commons, 
adding, at the same time, some admonitions lor 
Pitt and his other opponents, which effectually 
secured him against uncivil treatment in all their 
subsequent contests. Although the vote went 
against him at that time by a majority of 117, 
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the House and the country soon became satisfied 
that the whole proceeding was dishonourable 
and oppressive ; and at the end of nine months, 
Pitt had the mortification to see his majority, so 
firm on every other subject, turning against him 
on this, and by a vote of 162 to 124, putting an 
end to the scrutiny and demanding an immediate 
rctm-n. 

Fox was accordingly returned the next day. 
The moment he took his seat as member for 
Westminster, he moved that all the proceedings 
in regard to the scnitiiiy be expunged from the 
journals of the House. This motion was sup- 
ported by Scott, afterwards Lord Eldon, who, on 
this occasion, for the only time in his life, came 
out in opposition to Pitt ; but the majority were 
unwilling to join him in so direct a vote oS 
censure, and the motion was lost. Fox, however, 
recovered two thousand pounds damages from 
the presiding officer, the High Bailiff of West- 
minster, and a law was soon after })asscd pro- 
viding against any farther abuses of this kind. 

Fox was shortly after this time appointed one 
of the managers of the impeachment against 
Warren Hastings in 178G, and had assigned to 
him tlie second charge, relating to the oppres- 
sive treatment of Cheyte Sing, Rajah of Benares. 
This duty ho performed in a manner which 
awakened general admiration, and fully sus- 
tained the high (diaractcr he had already gained 
as a parliamentary orator|^ 

The Regency Question. 

In the autumn of 1788, while ti’caveUing in 
Italy, Fox was unexpectedly presented with the 
prospect of being called again to the head of 
affairs. The King became suddenly deranged, 
and if the malady continued, the Prince of Wales 
would, of course, be regent, and Fox his Prime 
Minister, A messenger with this intelligence 
found him at Bologna, and urged his immediate 
return, as the session of Parliament was soon to 
commence. He started at once, and never 
quitted his chaise during the whole journey, 
travelling night and day, until he reached 
London on the 24th November. At this time 
no definite anticipations could be formed with 
respect to the King’s recovery. Parliament had 
voted a fortnight's recess to allow of time for 
deciding on the proper steps to be taken, and the 
political world was full of intrigue and agitation. 

It was the great object of the Prince and his 
future Ministers to come in untrammeled; to 
have his authority as Regent during bis father s 
illness established on the same footing as .if he 
had succeeded to the throne by the King's death. 
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Hie existing Ministry, on the other hand, who 
believed that the King might speedily recover, 
were desirous to impose such restrictions on the 
Regency as would prevent Fox and his friends 
from intrenching themselves permanently in 
power. ' 

A Regency Bill was framed by the Ministers, 
making the Prince of Wales Regent, but oom> 
mitting the King's person to the care of the 
Queen, with the right of appointing the officers 
of the Royal Household. It provided that the 
Prince should have no power over the personal 
property of the King, and no authority cither to 
create new peers, or to grant any pension, 
plaee, or reversion to be held after the King’s 
recovery, except offices made permanent by law. 

Nearly three months were spent in debating 
this subject, every possible delay being inter- 
posed by Pitt, who was now confident of the 
King’s recovery. Accordingly, about February 
19th, 1789, His Majesty was declared by the phy- 
sicians to be restored to a sound state of mind ; 
and Fox’s prospect of office became more remote 
than ever, the King and the people being equally 
embittered against him, as having again endea- 
voured to establish himself in power by the use 
of violent and illegal means. 

The Russian Armament ; The Rights 
OP Juries. 

Fox’s next conflict w^s in connection with the 
Russian Armament ; and here he carried the whole 
country with him in opposition to the warlike 
designs of the Ministry. The Courts of London 
and Berlin had dcmantlcd ot the Empress of 
Russia, not only to desist from her war with 
'I'urkey, bulb to restore the numerous and im- 
portant conquests she had made. Unwilling to 
I)rovokc the resentment of these powerful and 
self-created arbiters, Catherine consented to yield 
everything but a small station in the Black Sea, 
called Ockza Kow, with the dependent territory. 
Pitt, under a mistaken view of the importance of 
this fortress, peremptorily insisted on its sur- 
render; the Empress, taking offence at this 
treatment, as peremptorily refused ; and the 
British Ministry made the most active prepara- 
tions for war. 

When the subject came before Parliament 
cariy in 1791, Fox put forth all his strength 
^•gainst this armament. Reflecting men ■' hrough- 
outthe country condemned Pitt for interfering in 
the contests of other nations ; and as the tiiscus- 
siou went on in Parliament, Ministers found their 
Diajorify so much reduced, that they promptly 
and wi84ly gave up the point in dispute. Fox 


gained greatly in the public estimation by his 
conduct on this occasion. He appeared in his 
true character, that of a friend of peace ; and 
was justly considered as having sav^ the 
country probably from a long and bloody war, 
certainly from much unnecessary expense con* 
templatcd by the Ministry. 

Fox likewise distinguished himself at this period 
by his efforts to defend the rights of juries. The 
law of libel, as laid down by Lord Mansfield in 
the case of Woodfall, restricted the jury to the 
question of fact. Was the accused guilty of 
publishing, and did he point his remarks at the 
Government ? They were not allowed to inquire 
into his motives, or the legality of what he said 
and the real issue was therefore iu the hands of 
the judges, who, being appointed by the Crown, 
were peculiarly liable to be swayed by Court 
influences. This made the trial by jury in libel'i 
cases a mere nullity, and too often turned it into 
an instrument for crushing the liberty of the 
press. 

Burke took up the subject at the time of 
Woodfall’s trial, and prepared a Bill for giving 
juries the right to judge of the law as well as the 
fact; but it was rejected by a large majority. 
This Bill, in all its leading features, Fox brought 
forward again in 1791, after the famous trial of 
the Dean of St. Asaph, in which Mr. Erskine 
made his masterly argument on the rights of 
juries. Pitt generously seconded Fox in this 
effort, but the Bill was thrown out in the House 
of Lords. It was passed, however, in 1792,, 
notwithstanding the j^rtinaoious opposition of 
the I.aw Lords Thuiiow, Kenyon, and Bathurst; 
and Fox hail the satisfaction of thus performing 
one of the most important services ever rendered 
to the liberty of the press. 

The Fkenx^h Revolution. 

The progress of our narrative has led us forward 
insensibly to the midst of the French Revolution. 
Some one, speaking of this convulsion, remarked 
to Burke that it had shaken the whole world. 

** Yes,” replied he, ” and it has shaken the heart 
of Mr. Fox out of its place.” Certain it is that 
everything Fox did or said on this subject, 
whether right or wrong, sprang directly from 
his heart, from the warm impulse of his humane 
and confiding nature. In fact, the leading 
statesmen of that day were all of them governed; 
in the part they took, far more by temperament 
and previous habits of thought than by any deep- 
laid schemes of policy. Burke was naturally 
cautious. His great principle in government 
was prescription. With him abstract right was 
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nothing) circumstances were everything ; so that 
his first inquiry in politics was, not what is true 
or proper in the nature of thingS) but wliat is 
practicable, what is expedient, what is wise and 
safe in the present posture of affairs. Hence, 
on the question of taxing America, he treated all 
discussions of the abstract right with utter con- 
tempt. “I do not enter into these metaphysical 
distinctions,*’ said he; ‘‘I hate the sound of 
them.” Fox, on the contrary, instantly put the 
question on the ground of right; all the sympa- 
thies of his nature were on the side of the colonics 
as injured and insulted. There is not an 
American,” said he, “ but must reject and resist 
the principle and the right.” 

With such feelings and habits of thought, it 
might have been foreseen from the beginning 
chat Burke and Fox would be at utter variance 
^respecting the French He volution, carried on, as 
it was, upon the principle of the inherent *•' rights 
of man.” The difficulty was greater because each 
of them, to a certain extent, had the truth on his 
side. 

The first great triumph of popular violence 
was the attack on the Bastile on the 14tli of 
July, 1789; and Fox, iii referring to it in the 
House, quoted very happily from Cowi>cr’s 
“ Task ” — which had been recently published — 
the beautiful linos respecting that fortress : — 

**le horrid towers, th* abode of broken hearts. 

Ye dungeons and ye ctiges of despair. 

That mouarchs have supplied from ago to ago 
With music such as suits their sovereign cars ; 

The sighs and groans of miserable men ! 

There’s notan Knglish heart that would not leap 
To hear that ye Avero fall’n at last.” 

So far as this event was concerned, Burke’s 
empathies were entirely with Fox. He said it 
was impossible not to admire the spirit with 
which the attack was dictated ; but the excesses 
which followed brought him out soon after as 
an opponent of tlie Revolution ; while Fox, as 
might be expected from one of his ardent feelings, 
still clung to the cause he had espoused. Ho 
lamented these excesses as truly as Burke, but 
his hopeful spii it led him to b(jlieve they would 
speedily pass away. Ho ascribed tliem to the 
feelings ujiturally created by the preceding 
despotism, and thus insensibly became tlic apolo- 
gist of the revolutionary leaders, as Burke was 
of the court and nobility. 

Fox’s Views. 

The false position into which Fox was thus 
drawn was the great misforture of his subsequent 
life. He had no feelings in common with the 


philosophising assassins of France ; and from 
the moment he learned their true character, and 
saw the utter failure of their experiments, it is 
much to be regretted that he should in any way 
have been led to appear as their advocate. And 
yet it seemed impossible for one of his turn of 
mind to avoid it. When Austria and Russia 
invaded France in. July 1792, for the avowed 
purpose of restoring the absolute power of the 
King, he felt, as the whole world now feels, that 
it was not only the worst possible policy, but a 
flagrant violation of national rights. He sym- 
pathised with the French. He rejoiced, and 
proclaimed Ids joy in the House of Commons, 
when they drove out the invaders and seized, in 
their turn, upon the Austrian Netherlands. So, 
too, on the questions in dis]mtc between England 
and France, wldch soon after resulted in war, 
he condemned the course taken by his own 
Government as harsh and insulting. He thus far 
sided with the French, declaring that the English 
Ministry had provoked the war, and were justly 
chargeable with tlie calamities it produced. And 
when the P’rcnch, elated by their success in the. 
Nethoidands, poiu’cd forth their armies on the 
surrounding nations, with the avowed design of 
(•arrying out the Kevoliilion by fire and sword. 
Fox was oven then led by his peculiar position 
to palliate what he had no wish to justify. Ho 
dwelt on the provocations they had received, and 
showed great ingenuity ifi proving that the spirit 
of conquest and treachery wliich characterised 
the K(^public was only the spirit of the Bourbons 
f raiisfuscd into the new Government — that thf ij 
had taught the nation aTjd trained it up for ages 
to be the plunderers of mankind. 

# 

Unpopularity. 

It is difficult to conceive at the present day 
how all this grated on the ears of an immense 
majority of our countrymen. The world has 
learned many lessons from the French Revolu- 
tion, and one of the most important is that 
which Fox was continually inculcating,— that 
nations, however wrong they may be in their 
conduct, should be left to manage their internal 
concerns in their own way. But the doctrines 
of Burke had taken complete possession of the 
h’ghcr class of minds throughout the country. 
The French were a set of demons. They had 
murdered their King and cast off religion ; it wa.<« 
therefore the duty of surrounding nations to put 
them out of the pale of civilized society, to treat 
them as robbers and pirates ; and whatever 
violence might result from such treatment, was 
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to be charged on the revolutionary spirit of the 
French. 

That spirit was bad enough, and would very 
likely, under any circumstances, have produced 
war ,* but if Fox's advice had been followed, 
much of the enthusiasm with which the whole 
French nation rushed into the contest would 
have been prevented, and the fire of the llevo- 
lution would probably have burned itself out 
within its own borders, instead of involving all 
JSurope in the conflagration. But the great body 
of our countrymen were unprepared for such 
views, and Fox was the last man from whom 
they could hear anything of the kind even witli 
patience. His early mistakes as to the llevolu- 
tion had made him one of the most unpopular 
men in the kingdom ; and it must be admitted, 
that while he was right in the great object at 
which he aimed,^the nature of the argument and 
the warmth of his feelings made him too often 
seem the advocate of the Frcneli, even in their 
worst excesses. It was hardly possible, indeed, 
to oppose the war without a])tiearing to take part 
with the enemy. Even AVilbcrforcc, when he 
rtuule his motion .against itMn 1794, was very 
generally suspected of rcvoluiionary principles. 

“ When 1 first 'went to the said he, “ after 

moving my amendment, tlu' King cut me.” Vour 
friend Mr. VVilberfonie,” said Windham to Lady 
Spencer, “ will be very happy any morning to 
hand your Ladyship toJLhe guillotine.” 

The name of Windham naturally suggests 
anotheu’ event connected with Fox’s views of the 
French Revolution. Noaily all his friends de- 
sertetl him and became his most strenuous oppo- 
nents. Burke ied the way. The Duke of Fort,- 
land, Lord I^oughborough, 'Windham, and a large 
number of the leadijig AVhigs folloived at a later 
i^eriod, leaving him with only a li.'indful of sup- 
porters in the House to maintain the contest 
against JTtt. Any other man, in such circum- 
stances, ^vould have given up in despair, but 
Fox’s spirit seemed alwa 3 \s to rise just in propor- 
tion to the dilUculties with wbich he had to 
contend. 

Separation prom Burke. 

On the termination of not merely his politi- 
cal alliance 'with Burke, but of his friendship 
with that great orator, it is necessary that we 
should say a few words. 

The difference of their opinions on continental 
affairs had been showii so early as in February 
^790, during a discussion on the Army estimates. 

At this time, however, each spoke of the other 
^ terms *o£ kindness and regard , But it was not 
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always thus. When on the 6th May, 1791, the 
Quebec Government Bill, or Bill for r^ulating 
the government of Upper and Lower Canadai. 
came under discussion, Mr. Burke rose and was 
proceeiling to deliver a violent diatribe against 
the French Revolution, when, after he had been 
several times ineffectually called to order, it was 
moved by Lord Sheflicld, and seconded by Fox, 

“ that dissertations on the French constitution, 
and narrations of transactions in France, are not 
regular nor orderly on the question ; that the 
clauses of the Quebec Bill be read a second time.” 
The remarks made by Fox in seconding the 
motion, thougli there seems to have been but 
little in them calculated to irritate, irritated 
Mr. Burke ; and when he rose to reply, he did so 
under the influence of strong excitement, and 
complained biltcsrly tliat he had not been treated! 
by Fox as one friend should be treated by'« 
another. Ifc obscrvcil, towards the conclusion 
of his speech, that it certainly w'as indiscreet at 
his time of life to provoke enemies, or give his 
friends occasion to desert him ; yet if his firm 
and steady adherence to the British constitution 
placed him in such a dilemma, he would risk all ; 
and, as public duty and public prudence taught 
him, with his last breath exclaim, “ Fly from the 
French constitution.” F ox hero wliisj^ered that 
there was no loss of friendship. Yes, there is,” 

Mr. Burke exclaimed, “ 1 know the price of my 
conduct ; 1 have done my duty at the price of 
my friend ; our friendship is at an end.” At the 
conclusion of Mr. Burke’s speech, Fox rose, but 
it was some minutes before his tears allowed him 
to proceed. So soon as he could speak, he pressed 
upon Mr. Burke the claims of a friendship of 
livc-aml-tweniy years’ duration, but to no pur- 
pose. Mr. Burke remained relentless, and the 
breach was mwer made whole. 

Tite Rights of tub People. 

While he pleaded incessantly for peace with 
France, Fox maintained a desperate struggle for 
the rights of the I'nglish people during the 
memorable season of agitation and alarm from 
1793 to 1797. Ilis remedy for the disaffection 
which prevailed so extensively among the middle 
and lower classes, was that of Lord Chatham : 

“ Remove their grievances ; that will restore them 
to peace and tranquillity.” “ It may be asked,” 
said he, “ what would 1 propose to do in times 
of agitation like the present? I will answer 
openly. If there is a tendency in the Dissenters 
to discontent, because they conceive themselves 
to be unjustly suspected and calumniated, what 
would I do ? 1 would instantly repeal the Teat 
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and Corporation Acts, and take from them, by 
such a step, all cause of complaint. If there are 
persons tinctured with a republican spirit, be- 
cause they think that the representative govern- 
ment would be more perfect in a republic, I 
would endeavour to amend the representation of 
the Commons, and to show that the House, 
though not chosen by all, can have no other 
interest than to prove itself the representative of 
all. If there are men dissatisfied in Scotland, or 
Ireland, or elsewhere, by reason of disabilities 
and exemptions, of unjust prejudices, and of cruel 
restrictions, I would repeal the j^enal statutes, 
which are a disgrace to our law books. If I were 
to issue a proclamation ” (the King had just issued 
one against seditious writings), ‘‘this should be my 
proclamation, ^ If any man has a grievance let 
Ihim bring it to the bar of the Commons’ House of 
/Parliament, with the firm persuasion of having it 
honestly investigated.’ These are the subsidies 
that I would grant to government.” 

Such indeed were the mhsidiu^ the support and 
strength in the hearts of his people, which the 
Sovereign needed. But Ccorge HI. and his 
counsellors at that time looked only to restriction 
and force. A repeal of the Corporation and Tea 
Acts was not to be thought of, though strenu- 
ously urged by Fox, because Dr. Price and Dr. 
Priestley, who were leading Dissenters, bad been 
warm friends of the French llevolution. The 
King would hear nothing of any relief for the 
Roman Catholics : his coronation oath retiuired 
him to keep them in perpetual bondage. As to 
parliamentary reform, Fox himself at a later 
period saw no plan which he thought free from 
objections ; and hence Moore and others of bis 
friends have been led unjustly to represent him 
as a cold, if not even a hypocritical, advocate of 
this measure. But from a private letter it 
appears that his views at this time experienced a 
material change. “ I think,” said he, we ought 
to go further toward agreeing with the democratic 
or popular party than at any former period.” 

Accordingly, in May 1797, he supported Mr. 
Grey’s motion for reform in a speech of uncommon 
beauty and force. His great struggle for the 
rights of the people was, howevei*, somewhat 
earlier, during the period which has been called, 
though with some exaggeration, the “ Reign of 
Terror.” Lord Loughborough and other Whigs 
who seceded to Pitt, had urged the Minisfiy, 
with <thc proverbial zeal of new converts, into the 
most violent measures for putting down political 
ebscussion. The Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
ipendcd ; the Traitorous Correspondence Bill made 
lit high treason to bold intercourse with the 
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French, or supply them with any commodities ; 
the Treasonable Practice Bill was designed to 
construe into treason a conspiracy to levy war 
even without an (fvei'i act amounting thereto; and 
the Seditious Meetings Bill forbade any assemblv 
of more than fifty persons to be held for political 
purposes, without the licence of a magistrate. 
The two Bills last mentioned were so hostile to 
the spirit of a free government, that even Lord 
Thurlow opposed them in the most vehemeir 
manner. It was during the discussion of the 
Seditious Meetings Bill that Fox made bis 
famous declaration that if the Bill should pas.^^ 
into a law, contrary to the sense and opinion ol 
a great majority of the nation, and if the law 
after it was passed should be executed according 
to the rigorous provisions of the Act, resistanc( 
would not be a question of duty but of prudence.’ 

It was unfortunate for Fox that he was so oftcr. 
hurried into rash declarations of this kind. 
Threats arc not usually the best mode of defend- 
ing the cause of freedom. Another of his hasty 
expressions did him great injury about Ihrw ■ 
years after. At a dinner of the Whig Club in 
1798, he gave as a toast “ the sovereignty of the 
people of Great Britain.” Exactly what he mefinlf 
by this it is di fiicult to say. He was a firm friend 
of the British constitution, with its three estate.'^ 
of King, Lords, and Commons. He always de- 
clared himself to be against a republic, and he 
could not therefore have ^fished that the f unction.'^ 
of sovereignty should be taken from the existing 
head of the Government, and conferred on th< 
botly of the people or their representatives in 
Parliament. Whatever his meaning, it is certain 
that the King considered it as a personal insult, 
and ordered his name to be struck from the list 
of Privy Councillors, a step never taken in any 
other case during his long reign, except in that 
of Lord George Germaine, when convicted of 
dereliction of duty, if not of cowardice, at the 
battle of Mindcn. 

In Retirement: Proposals fob Peace. 

Pitt’s ascendency in the House was now so 
complete that Fox had no motive to continue bif^ 
attendance in Parliament. He therefore with- 
drew from public business for some years, devoting 
himself to literary pursuits and the society of hife 
friends. At no time does his character appear in 
so amiable a point of view. He had gradually 
worn out his vices. Kis marriage with Mr*?. 
Armstead, which was announced at a later period, 
exerted the happiest influence on his character. 
This was truly, as a friend remarked, the golden 
season of his life. He devoted much of his 
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to the study of the classics, and especially of the 
Greek tragedians. At this time also he com- 
menced his work on the devolution of 1088, which 
was published after his death. 

From this retirement he was temporarily called 
forth by an occurrence which led to one of the 
noblest efforts of his eloquence. In December 
1799, Bonaparte was elected First Consul of 
France for ten years, and the day after his induc- 
tion into office, he indited a letter to George III. 
in his own hand, making proposals for peace. 
Pitt, however, even ri'fnsed to treat with him on 
the subject. Upon the 8rd February, 1800, the 
question came before the House on a motion for 
approving the course taken by the Ministry, and 
Fox appeared again in his place. Pitt, who felt 
the difficulty of the situation, had prepared him- 
self beforehand with the utmost care. In a speech 
of five hours long he went back to the origin of 
the war, brought up minutely all the atrocities 
of the Revolution, dwelt on the instability of the 
successive Governments which had marked its 
progress, commented with terrible severity on the 
character and crimes of Bonaparte during the 
preceding four years, and justified, on these 
grounds, his backwardness to recognize the new 
Government, or to rely on its offcis of peace. 

When he concluded, at four o’clock in the 
morning, Fox, ’who was always most powerful in 
reply, instantly rose and answered him with a 
speech of nearly the |amc lor.gth, meeting him 
on all the main topics with a force of argument, 
a dexterity in wresting Pitt’s weapons out of his 
hands and turning them against him, with a keen- 
ness of retort, a graphic i^owcr of description, and 
an impetuous iiow of eloquence, to wdiich wc find 
no parallel in any other of his published speeches. 

Pox's ardent desires for peace, though disap- 
pointed at this tiine,\vcrc soon after gratified by 
the Treaty of Amiens, at the beginning of 1802. 
It proved, however, to be a mere truce. War 
was declare<l by England on the IStli May, 1803. 
To this declaration Fox wms slrcmuously opposed, 
and made a speech against it which Lord 
Brougham refers to as one of his greatest eltorts. 

In Office Again, 

Pitt died in January, 1806; and Fox, at the 
end of twenty-tw'O years, was called again into 
the service of his country as Secretary of Foreign 
^airs, on the 6th February, 1806, thi\mgh the 
instrumentality of Lord Grenville. His office 
was at that time the most important one under 
the Government, and he may be considered as 
virtually Minister. 

One of his first official acts was that of moving 


a resolution for the early abolition of the elaye^ 
trade, which he had from the first united with 
Wilberforce in opposing. This resolution was 
carried by a vote of 114 against 16, and was fol- 
lowed up the next session by effectual measures 
for putting an end to this guilty traffic. 

He soon after entered on a negotiation for peace 
with France, which commenced in a somewhat 
singular manner. A Frenchman made his ap- 
pearance at the Foreign Office, under the name 
of De la Grovillicro, and requested a private 
interview' wdth Fox. He went on to say that “ it 
was necessary for the tranquillity of all crowned 
heads to put to death the ruler of France, 
and that a house had beCn hired at Passy for 
this purpose.” On hearing these words Fox 
drove him at once from his presence, and 
despatched a communication to Talleyrand, in- 
forming him of the facts. “ I am not ashamed 
to confess to yon w’^ho know me,” said he, “ that 
my confusion was extreme at finding myself led 
into conversation w'ith an avowed assassin. I 
instantly ordered him to leave in(*. Our laws do 
not allow me to detain him, but I shall take 
care to have him landed sit a seaport as remote 
as possible from France.” 

A rci)ly w’as sent from Bonaparte, saying, 
.among other things, “ I recognise here the prin-- 
ciplcs, honour, and virtues of Mr. Fox. Thank 
him on my part.” In connection w'ith this 
reply, Talleyrand stated that the Emperor was 
ready to negotiate* for a peace, “ on the basis of 
the Trc.aty of Amiens.” Communications were 
accordingly opened on the subject ; but at this 
important crisis Fox’s health began to fail him. 

Fox’s Death. 

He had been taken ill some months before, in 
consc(picnce of exposure at the funeral of Lord 
Nelson, and his physicians now insisted that he. 
should abstain for a time from all public duties. 
In July the disease ^vas found to be dropsy of 
the chest, and after Ungoriug for three months, 
he died at the Inmse of the Duke of Devonshire, 
at Chiswick, on the 13th September, 1806. 
He W'as buried wdth the highest honoum of the 
nation in Westminster Abbey, his grave being 
directly adjoining the grave of Lord Chatham, and 
close to th.at of his illustrious rival, William Pitt. 

Fox AS AN ObATOB. 

Fox was the most completely English of aU 
the orators in our language. Lord Chatham was 
formed on the classic model — the express union , 
of force, majesty, and grace. He stood rolaed ^ 
above his audience, and launched the bolts of his 
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eloquence, like the Apollo Belvidere, with the 
proud consciousness of irresistible might. Fox 
stood on the floor of the House like a Norfolk- 
shire farmer in the midst of his fellows ; short, 
thick-set, with his broad shoulders and capacious 
chest, his bushy hair and eyebrows, and his dark 
countenance working with emotion, the very 
image of blunt honesty and strength. 

His understanding was all English — plain, 
practical, of prodigious force, always directed to 
definite ends and objects, under the absolute 
control of sound common sense. He had that 
historical cast of mind by which our great jurists 
and statesmen liavc been so generally distin- 
guished. Facts were the staple of his thoughts ; 
all the force of his intellect was exerted on the 
actual and the positive. 

j His heart, too, was English. There is a depth 
vpd tenderness of feeling in our national chai’ac- 
ter, which is all the greater in a strong mind, 
because custom requires it to bo repressed. In 
private life no man was more guarded in this 
respect than Fox ; he was the last person to be 
concerned in getting up a acenc. But when he 
stood before an audience, he poiirerl out his feel- 
ings with all the simplicity of a child. liavo 
seen his countenance,” says Mr. Godwin, “ lighten 
up with more than mortal ardour and goodness ; 
I have been present when his voice was suffo- 
cated with tears.” In all this, his profound 
understanding went out the whole length of his 
emotion, so that tliero was nothing strained or 
unnatural in his most vehement bursts of passion. 
“ His feeling,” says Coleridge, wfis all intellect, 
and his intellect was all feeling.” Never 
was there a finer summijig up ; it shows us at 
a glance the whole secret of his power. To this 
he added the most perfect siiiccrit.y and artless- 
ness of manner. If is very faults seemed to 
Jieighten the beauty of Ins honesty. His broken 
sentences, the choking of his voi(.‘e. his ungainly 
gestures, his sudden starts of passion, the abso- 
lute scream with which he delivered liis vehe- 
ment passages, all showed him to be deeply moved 
and in earnest, so that it may be doubted whether 
a more perfect delivery would not have weakened 
the impression he made. 

The complete subordination of himself to the 
cause or party in which he was enlisted, made 
Fox always decorous in debate;. Though a more 
frequent speaker while in Parliament than any 
other member, it is safe to say that he was never 
called to order for an unparliamentary expres- 
sion. Gibbon himself bore the most uuqualifieil 
testimony to Fox’s moral elevation of character. 


“ No human being,” he said, ** was ever more free 
from any taint of malignity, vanity, or falsehood. 
It was his entire freedom from self-consciousness, 
which vanity will always betray, that gave Pox 
a large share of his influence in Parliament. He 
never seemed to be concerned about himself, or 
with anything but the division. 

Fox’s Chakactbr. 

Though Fox may never have known the 
highest joys of the Chri.stian life, he was a 
sincere believer in the doctrines of Christianity, 
and -never was heard to utter a word that 
betrayed either indifference to or want of con- 
fidcncc in them, “ Though undoubtedly,” says 
his earliest biographer, Mr. Fell, “there were 
and arc men of great piety in the House of 
Commons, whoso close attention to religious sub- 
jects has done them honour, I have not in the 
whole course of that atteiil ion to the Parliamen- 
tary procedure of the last thirty years which the 
preceding pages of this vulumc required, found 
any speeches or even allusionit to a subject in 
every age so interesting to man, the hope of the 
virtuous, the comfort of tlie afflicted, and the 
terror of the vicious, so replete with genihin 
and unaffected religion ns those of Mr. Fox.” 

Wliilo there is no doubt a great deal to admin; 
and love in the chara<itcr of Fox, there is no man 
of his own or perhaps of any age wln^ presented 
in himself more to be accepted, and, at the same 
time, more to be avoided as an examph*. II is 
habits of life would have ruined him before he 
had come to maturity if he had not contracted 
them innocently, and if they had not been after- 
wards controlled to some extent by intellectual 
endowments of the very highest order. Happily 
the number of parents, remarks one writer, who 
train children as Fox was trained is very limitotl, 
and unhappily the number horn with such mar- 
vellous endowments is still more limited. He is 
therefore to he contemplated as a phenomenon 
rather than as a model, remiiuling one of the 
Pyramid of Cheops, so imposing in its dimensions, 
so unique in all its proportions, but fitly built in 
a wilderness, and not a model on whidi a school 
of architecture can ever he founded. 

The life of Fox has this lesson for the young, 
that early habits of recklessness and vice can 
hardly fail to destroy the Influence of the most 
splendid abilities and the most humane and 
generous dispositions. Though thirty-eightyears 
in public life, he was in office only eighteen 
months. 

S. I, A. 
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as will be seen by the following brief but thrilling watched his career in his manifold endeavours 

narrative of hih grand car'^er and noble efforts to to lievate and bless his fellow-man. He might 

love God and serve his neighbour. He was a have served either as a model of a practical 
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.saint, or of a high-minded patriot. He heUeved 
in the charity which would lead people by sym- 
pathy and kindness to help themselves, and in 
all directions he has made his power in this way 
by classes and person^ who most needed the 
^endly hand and the cheering voice, to bid 
them look upward and onward to a brighter 
and better state of things. 

His JiiRTH AND Early Lifk. 

The liight Hon. Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
^seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, l^aron Ashley of 
Wimborne St. Giles’, Dorset, Baron Cooper of 
Paulett, Somerset, and a Baronet, K.G., F.ll.A.S., 
was born in Grosvenor Square on the 28 th of 
April, 1801. Tie was the eldest son of the 
sixth earl. But he was not dependent for the 
honourable name by which he was known so 
much to his ancestry, as to his own world- 
wide reputation, for beneficent efforts, and self- 
sacrificing zeal, which never seemed to falter | 
or fail when any needful effort called it forth. 
His childhood was mostly spent in the family 
home in Dorsetshire. At Harrow and Oxford, 
whore he was educated, Lord Ashley, as he 
was then called, gave ample proof of pos- 
sessing that ability and application, which 
for so long a period distinguished him. At 
Christ Church in 3822 lie took a first class 
in Classics; graduated as M.A. in 1832, and 
was created D.C.li. in 1841. Bishop Short, of 
Adelaide, a fellow student with him, recalletl 
at a meeting at which they met sixty years 
after, ••watching Jjord Ashley (lay after day 
walking up the great hall of that ancient house 
. on his way to lectures, assiduous in his duties, 
diligent in his studies,” and also how he thought 
that “if that was a specimen of the English 
jwistocracy, we have in the House of Lords an 
institution which has no e(pial throughout the 
world.” 

Wjiat iiKi Wish in ) 'i<» III:, 
if he had been able lu (•.i: 0 (.!'e for himsell', he 
tells us how ho would have shaped his course 
in the following words: “In early life 1 was 
l>as8ionately fond of science, so much so, that 
I was almost disposed to pui-suc science to the 
exclusion of everything else. It passed away, 
and I betook inyi-idf to literature, hoping that 
1 should not only equal, but that 1 should rival 
many in mental accomplishments. Other things 
were before me. and other things passf'd away, 
Ijccause. do what T would,] was called to another 
career, and now .1. find myso!t, av the end of a 
. long life, no> a philosopher, not an author, but 


simply an old man, who has endeavoured to do 
his duty in that state of life to which it has 
pleased God to call me.” 

A Member of Parliament. 

When he arrived at twenty-five he took hia 
scat in the House of Commons as Member for 
Woodstock, and soon showed his capacity and 
ability for political affairs. In 1829 he was ap. 
pointed to a Board of Control Commissionersbip 
under the administration of the Duke of Welling- 
ion. One of his earliest speeches was made upon 
a Bill to amend the Law for the Hegulation of 
Pauper Lunatics. For years he gave special 
attention to the subject of lunacy legislation, 
although his efforts have not received proper 
recognition at the hands of the nation. 

His Marriage. 

In the year 1830 Loi*d Ashley married Emily, 
daughter of the fifth Earl Cowper, whose mother 
afterwards became Lady Palmerston. In the 
following year a son was born, who now succeeds 
to the title ; 8u]>scquently he had issue five more 
sons and four daughters. Lady Shaftesbury died 
in 1872. Her Majesty the Queen wrote a most 
kind and touching letter to the carl upon his 
sad loss, and referred to her ladyship in the most 
affectionate and warmest teims. 

As A Social ?^efoemeb. 

Jn J 830 he represented Dorchester, in 183J the 
county of Dorset until 1861, when be succeeded 
to the earldom by the death of his father. Both 
as Lord Ashley and Lord Shaftesbury, how- 
ever, he mainly continued a Conservative 
“ unattached,” his politics being formed upon 
social rather than party grounds, and having 
about them an elasticity which enabled him to 
act, as statesman and legislator, with entire 
independence. When he first entered Parlia- 
ment, the country was passing through a great 
crisis. Poverty and destitution, owing to a 
himiber of causes, prevailed to an alarming 
extent. Riots and outrages were frequent. It 
was then that he took what is called “ The Ten 
Hours’ Movement” in hand. To understand 
this it is needful to say that, owing to the in- 
vention of machinery, thousands of children 
were sent down into Lancashire from the work- 
1 houses in London by the barge-load. Their hard- 
ships none could conceive. “Language,” said 
liord Shaftesbury in one of his retrospective 
speeches, “would fail to describe their humble 
sufferings ; but their lives were shortened, and 
they died off rapidly.” His wife urged him to 
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“ go forward and to victory,” although he felt 
unequal to the work, and at length he had the 
satisfaction, after enduring much opposition and 
hostility, to sec it passed. Although he was 
appointed to Government positions, yet he 
showed that he jiossessed higher ambition than 
mere office, and determined not . to let place or 
party prevent his following out the self-imposed 
task, of remedying the wrongs of the poor, what- 
ever opposition and isolation it involved. 

Beligious Zeal. 

He was early convinced that ihc religious 
destitution of the masses was scarcely less acuU'> 
than their social and moral dcgrrulation, and it 
appears to have resulted in inducing him to 
support so many movements, with which his 
name has been sf.) familiar, and which liave re- 
sulted in so much good to the world. For 
many years previously ho had enjoyed the 
fullest confidence of the Evangelical party of 
the Church of England. When the Queen 
ascended the throne, Lord Ashley, then in Ins 
thirty-seventh year, was a noted philanthropist, 
and often to be seen at Exeter Hall. A writer 
who was present in 1838 at one of his meetings 
thus describes 

His Personal Appeauance. 

liord Ashley possesses, perha]>s, the palest, 
purest, stateliest exWiov of any man you will 
see in a mouth’s perambulation of Westminster ; 
indeed, it would be difficult to imagine a more 
complete h^au ideal of aristocracy in all its 
properties fha^i the jM-.rson of this elegant 
nobleman. 

His lordship looks about six-and-twenty, but 
is some ten years older. He is above the medium 
size, about five feet eleven, with a slender and 
extremely graceful figures, which might almost 
pass for that of some classic statue attired in 
a ^shionablc English costume, and the simi- 
larity is not at all impaired by the rigidity of 
his lordship’s muscles. His fine beard has nlso 
much of the ‘‘marble” about it; his curuug 
dark hair in its thick masses ri!scmblcs that of 
a sculptured bust, and his line lirow ami features 
are distinctly, yet delicately cut, the nose, pcrha])s, 
a trifle too prominent to be handsome ; he has 
light blue eyes, deeply set and near .'ach other, 
with projecting white eyelids ; his month is 
small, retiring and compi-essed. Tho whole 
countenance has the coldness as well as the 
(Face of a chiselled one^ and expresses precision, 
prudence, and determination in no common 
degree. To judge from tlu; set form of lips. 


yon would say, not only that he never ' 
from impulse, but that he seldom, if ever, £^t;: 
an impulse in his life. All that Lord Aihli^ • 
does, seems to bo done from conviction and; 
principle, and not even a muscle dares to mov^ , 
without an order from headquarters. Evei^; 
separate lock of his hair appears to curl because,’ 
it has a reason for so doing, and knows that to 
be the right course of conduct. ■ 

Factory Women and Children. 

To advance the cause of factory women and.' 
children for a long period absorbed his attention 
He was not content with knowing that the\ 
legulations were enforced, but he pressed the 
government through Lord John Bussell to make 
furi,hcr extensions ; and in 1810 he succeeded in 
getting a committee appointed to inquire into 
the operation of the Act, which bore good fruit. 
He was the means, directly or indirectly, of 
getting placed upon the Statute Book almost 
every measure of social, reform which become 
law at that time, and for a long period after. 
He then busied himself with seeing that the 
.let which was intended to stop boys climbing 
u[) chimneys to sweep was being enforced ; and 
five years after, when ho became Lord Shaftes- 
bury, ha brought forth a motion in the Upper 
liouso, complaining that the Act was being 
evaded. In 1811 he made a tour in Lancashire 
to sec for himself how the Factory Act was 
working, and in 1813 he presented a report of* 
the commission. His spco<di electrified the 
country, as he told them of the horrors tho 
report revealed. How that little boys and girls 
of four or five years old were sent down into 
pits, and were put to dragging sledge-tubs by 
girdle and chains on all fours through roadways, 
often not more than 22 to 28 inches high, and < 
full of mud and water, for fourteen or sixteen 
hours a day, half naked, and exposed to cold, 
darkness, and foul air. Girls and women had tO' 
labour in ways destructive of all self-respect and 
purity. Lonl Ashley, as he then was, addressing 
the House of Commons, thus graphically sum- 
marised the report : — 

In South Staffordshire it is common to begin 
w'ork at seven years old; in Shropshire some 
begin as early as six years of age ; in Warwick- 
shire the same ; in Leicestershire nearly the . 
sjime. In Derbyshire many begin at five, many , 
between five and six, many at seven. In' the. 
West Biding of Yorkshire it is not uncommon 
for infants even of five years old to be sent to 
the pit. About Halifax and the neighbourhood 
children are sometimes brought to the pits at 
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One age of six years, and are taken out of their 
,l:^s at four, o’clock. Bradford and Leeds the 
saxiie; in Lancashire, from five to six. Near 
Oldham children are worked as low as four 
ears old ; and in the small colUcries toward the 
hiUs some are so young they are brought to work 
in their bedgowns.” Matters in Wales and 
Scotland he described as not a whit lietter ; for 
though some localities may not have l)een quite 
80 bad as others, the general custom of employ- 
ing even infants of both sexes in the pits was 
spietty general. Thus “ the ways are so low that 
ciiily little boys can work in them,” said Lord 
Ashley in describing the state of things at 
Oldham ; and it was added that they worked 
“naked, and often in mud and water, dragging 
dedge-tubs by the girdle and chain.” In the 
east of Scotland the coal-bcarcrs of the pits w'ere 
smd almost always to have been girls and 
women ; and while the elder ones carried loads 
varying from 841b. to 3361b., one “little girl, 
only six years old,” was found carrying half a 
cwt, “And it not unfrcqiicntly haj^pens,” it 
was added, “ that the lugs bre.ak, and the load 
falls upon those females who are following, who 
are, of course, struck off the ladders into the 
depths below.” The girls and lads thus em- 
ployed ranged in age from seven to twenty-one 
years. The effects of this system and of the long 
hours during which the operatives were required 
to remain at their labour were everywhere dis- 
cernible in the mining districts, the general 
results having been “ stunted growth, crippled 
gait, irritation of the head, back, and feet, a 
variety of diseases, premature old age, and 
death.” 

Describing many years afterwards a visit to a 
factory, he said : — 

“ I can recollect, in the earlier periods of this 
movement, waiting at the factory-gates to see 
the children^come out, and a set of sad, dejected, 
cadaverous creatures they were. Then one 
asked, ‘ Can any of them reach Incir homes 
alive?’ In Bradford especially the proofs of 
long and cruel toil Avere most remarkable. The 
cripples and distorted forms might be numbered 
• by hundreds, perhaps by thousands.” 

' The result was that a law, forbidding women 
and girls and boys uj\der fourteen working in 
mines and collieries, was carried, and has proved 
one of the greatest boons to the poor. 

The Ten Hours Movement. 

It may with truth be said that wherover there 
was a wrong which could be remedied, or suffer- 


ing which might be averted, he was ready to do 
what he could to help to secure it. The possi- 
bility of cheering any home, brightening any 
life, purging any physical or moral eyil out of 
the way, would find his hand quick to help, 
and his lieart warm to feel. The humbler the 
calling, the meaner the lot, the more despised 
the position, the greater the need he felt for his 
help and sympathy. From year to year Lord 
Ashley sought to improve the measures, which 
bad been passed to lessen the ills of the factory 
system, and in 1850 he could say that, “ emerg- 
ing from many struggles, it was reduced to good 
working order. One provision alone was want- 
ing — to confine the labour of children of tender 
years within the hours of six and six. This was 
done in 1853 by Lord Palmerston, and since that 
day the Act has required neither impulse nor 
amendment.” It also became a source of joy 
for his lordship to live to see the day, when 
those who had bitterly opposed him personally 
thanked him for his efforts ; and as some slight 
recognition of what he hail done on behalf of 
the factory operatives, they presented the Coun- 
tess, who had so warmly supported him even 
when others considered the work hopeless, witli 
a bust of her husband on the 6th August, 1859. 
Such was the enthusiasm of the people on that 
occasion, that 7,000 persons belonging to the 
IManch ester district insisted upon kissing Lord 
Ashley’s hand. A significant proof that they 
appreciated and recognised his self-denying 
efforts on their behalf. 

That his labours were appreciated not only by 
the workpeople, but in the long run by the em- 
ployers, was demonstrated by an incident which 
his loRlship has related in the following words : — 

“ I remember perfectly well that when, after 
the attainment of the principal objects of the 
factory movement, I went round from mill to 
mill to see the several proprietors, and thanked 
them for their concessions, one of the greatest of 
them rccci^d me in his counting-house, took 
me by both hands, and said, “ I was long your 
most determined opponent, but you have carried 
the day ; and now never part with a hair’s- 
breadth of what you have gained. It will do 
no haim to us, and it will do gi'cat good to the 
pconle.” And such have evfer been their senti- 
ments and their action. The evils chiefly feared 
were “foreign competition, loss of trade, reduced 
wages, and universal distress”; but these in 
time were answered by increased production, 
equal profiis, higher wages, and universal pros- 
perity. 
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Among the Thieves. 

Nor must we forget that, during these years 
he was also mindful of other questions of im- 
portance. Baron Bunsen says in his diary for 
February, 1839 : — “ Ashley took me to a meeting 
whose tendency and significance made that day 
one of the most important of my life. He, and 
Sandon, and others desire a lay union for exten- 
sion of Church rights, in oixlcr to call upon all 
lay Churchmen of England to stand up for two 
points : one, that the people sluill have a regular 
education, in |)arish and commercial schools ; 
the second, that the schools shall be under the 
clergy, directed by a diocesan boanl, consisting 
of clergy and gentry under the bishop. Bunsen 
goes on to add his testimony to Lord Ashley’s 
work among the thieves. On one occasion, to- 
gether with Jackson, the city missionary, he 
met 279 thieves, at their own wish, to consult 
with them ns to the means they could employ 
to lead better lives. He gainctl the hearts of 
the poor and the unfortunate in an almost unex- 
ampled manner. Nor should his olh^rts in connec- 
tion with the abolition of slavery be forgotten. 

When charged, as he was, by some with seeking 
to set class against class, ho repelled it with 
lighteous indignation in the following manner, 
by asking : — “ Can any man in his senses now 
hesitate to believe, that the i>ormanont prosperity 
of the mauufactiiriJg body, in all its several 
aspects, physical, moral, and cornincrco'nl, is 
essential, not only to the welfare, but absolutely 
to the existence of the British Empire i No\v, 
we fear not the increase of your political power 
nor envy your stupendous riches ; ‘ peace be 
within ydur walls and plenleousness within your 
palaces.' We a.sk but a slight rchixatioii of toil, 
a time to live and a time to die ; a time for those 
comforts that sweeten life ; and a time for those 
duties that adorn it ; and, therefore, with a fer- 
vent prayer to Almighty God that it may please 
Him to turn the hearts of all who hear me to 
thoughts of justice and of mercy, I now fully 
commit the issue to the jmlgment and the 
humanity of Parliament,” 

Agricultural Gangs. 

lu 1863, Lord Shaftesbury moved in the 
Lords for an address to the Queen for an in- 
quiry into the system of ** organised labour,” 
known by the name of “agricultural gangs,” 
In reply to a taunt he said, “ It was reserved, 
b^ause it presented the greatest diffi- 
culties, and second, because it required all the 
Empathy and experience to be derived from 


proofs of success, furnished by factories, .to: 
obtain for it a favourable reception.” The 
port presented such a revclatioji of the mqr^ 
and social degradation which prevailed, that it ‘ 
virtually amounted to a system of slavery, afid 
the Bill became law almost without oppositloh; \ 
and it has been further developed by the Educa- 
tion Acts. He always insisted upon the rights 
of the agricultural labourer, because he under- 
stood his needs. He said in 1868 : — 

“ Nevertheless, with all these dcliciencies*(o£ 
education) which the wisdom of Parliament 
will endeavour t(^ supply, I cannot refrain from 
making, on behalf of the first-nitc agricultural 
labourer, a larger claim than is usually mimitted^ 
to be considered a man of education ; that ho is 
‘ a skilled artizan * wdll anyone deny ? Look at 
him engaged with the ]dough, sec the length 
and straightness of each furrow, its mathcraaticaL 
precision, the steadiness rd his hand and eye, anil 
his masterly calculation o£ distance and foi'cc. 
Observe a hedger on all the various branches 
of that part of labour, and admit the accuracy 
of judgiiient that is required for a calling so 
apparently humble ; no spinner could ilo what 
he docs any more tlian he could do what is done 
by the spiinier. His talk, too, may be of bul- 
locks; it may be also of sheep; it may be of 
even parochial matter ; but then, it is talk upon 
his special vocation ; and oftentimes how sound 
and sensible it is. He has not, of course, the’ 
aixpiironients and acaitciiess of the urban opera- 
tive ; his labour is passed in comparative soli- 
tude, and he returns to his home at night, in a 
remote cottage or a small village, without the 
resource of. clubs, mechanics’ institutes, and the 
friction of his fellow-mcn. btill, he may say, 
with the jnost scientific, that he is master of the 
profession to which he is called ; and everyone 
will rejoice to add to his honourable and useful 
Career whatever is possible to comfort and 
adorn it,” * 

Our Lunatics. 

For more than fifty years Lord Shaftesbury 
faithfully and zealously laboured for the passing 
of amendments, and also for the consolidation of 
the laws on this subject, and a few montha 
prior to his death he again consented to re- ‘ 
sumc his work. When he first began, he found 
things in a frightful condition. The filth and 
wvctchetlness of the pauper lunatics in the 
w'orkhouses was simply terrible. They were 
often housed in stables, and bedded on dirty 
.straw. They were so closely confined that Qie 
most fearful distortions resulted. In some 
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cliest bones protruded, othci's had legs bent 
backward, and knee-joints fixed and immovable, 
titc; He succeeded in working a mighty change, 
but: died ere he had time to complete the 
reyision of such ineasuren, which his ripened 
judgment and vast experience had so eminently 
fitted, him to undertake. 

Civil and Religious Liberty. 

As a friend of the principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, he has ever been in its front ranks. 
He has never faltered, nor been found wanting 
in the time of trial. Only recently, during 
the, persecutions of the Jews in Russia, he de- 
livered a powerful speech on their behalf in the 
•Mansion House at a large meeting held. He 
was for years President of the S(»ciety for the 
Promotion of Christianity among the Jews, also 
, President of the Rible Society, the Young Men s 
Christian Association, the Pastoral Aid Society, 
and other kindred associations. To slavery in 
every form and under every pretext, he was 
ever strongly and vigorously opposed, while the 
generous character of his benevolence was in- 
stanced, by his luiving held for many yeais, 
gratnitously, the important office of a Commis- 
sioner of Lunatics. Throughout bis long earccjr 
he has used the intlucncc which his position 
gave him for no single selfish purpose, but 
always ior the benefit of otliejs, and thereby 
has added lustre to high rank, and ])equcathed 
to his countrymen and to the peers of England 
a loftj', pure, and undying example. 

In March, 1884, we fiiul him engaged in the 
congenial occupation of unveiling the statue to 
William Tyndale on the Thames Embankment. 
Ou that ottension he described Tymlale’s greatest 
memorial as the English New Testament. 

On some public questions Lord Shaftesbury 
held very tiecided views. He was strongly 
hostile to the opening of the national museums 
and galleries on Sundays. In the debate on the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill, he vehemently 
denounced Ritualism, and, with regard to the 
’confessional, he affirmed that, if it were suffered 
to continue unchecked— and it could not be 
cheeked by any oidinary legislation — it would 
produce an entire change in the spiritual, moral, 
and political character of the English people, 
and would sink the Established Church in in- 
evitable ruin. For some years he was a member 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission, and it is well 
known that daring the premiership of Lord 
Palmerston he had considerable infl*icnce in the 
appointment of bishops. He took the chiir for 
the Congregational, Baptist, Wesleyan, and other 


Missionary Societies, at their annual meetings in 
Exeter Hall ; the Religious Tract Society, the 
London City Mission, the Sunday School Union, 
the Field Lane Refuges and Ragged Schools, the 
National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute 
Children, and a hundred other excellent organi- 
zations, were all indebted to him for active aid, 
sympathy, and advice. He seemed to be a con- 
necting link between the highest and lowest 
classes in the State. While he enjoyed the 
esteem and friendship of his Sovereign, he was 
also the friend of those in the humblest stations. 

Ragged Schools. 

Another noble movement with which Lord 
iShaftcsbury’s name is inseparably associated is 
that of Ragged Schools. Next to his labours in 
regard to factory life, this will link liis name 
most closely with the poor, down to posterity. 
Indeed, he has been the life and soul of its 
sn(a:(\ss. The learn “Ragged” is said to have 
bc‘cn first applied to these schools by a warm 
admirer of his loidship, Charles Dickens, then 
c‘ditor of the Daily AVuv. Lord Shaftesbury 
liimscilf explored the plague-spots of Ijondon, 
and was astounded at the misery and destitution 
he discovered. At the .annual meeting of the 
Uaggc’d School Union, in 1883, his lordship 
gave this testimony : 

“ * For thirty-nine yeai’s 1 have been president 
of this grand institution, ansi 1 have not missed 
(uio aimiver.sfiry.’ and then, after showing that 
such an agency needed to bo enormously ex- 
tended, his lordship, in taking a retrospect, 
showed what had been effected. ‘Did we not, 
during tlie palmy days of the ragged schools, 
pick up from the streets .some 300,001) boys and 
girls, all of whom, if they had not been taken 
lip, would have. ])ccti found ere long among the 
dangerous classes? W'e picked them up, we 
trained them, we taught them to fear God and 
man, we sent them into trades, into domestic 
service, and far off into the colonics. Have any 
of them broken the hearts of their teachers? 
Have any of them proved a disgrace to the 
tuition they received? None, I tdl you. We 
have, by the blessing of God, turned out 300,000 
children as good and industrious citizens, who, 
but for ^hc intervention of these ragged schools, 
would have gone to join the dangerous classes, 
and would have been a curse to this great 
countiy.’ ’* 

The Ragged School Union acknowledged how 
much they were indebted to their president by ' 
presenting him with his portrait on his eightieth 
birthday, in 1881. 
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The slums of London forty years ago were 
dangerous and disgraceful The police only 
dared venture to explore them in companies and 
with arms. In one rookery in Marylebone there 
were three hundred families found herding in 
one hundred and nineteen houses, young and old 
living like savages. Drury Lane equally 
bad, and in Wild Court nearly one thousand 
persons actually existed in fourteen houses. 
Life there was too horrible to bo described. 
Katcliffc and Bluegate Fields were noted for all 
that was vile. As might bo expected, juvenile 
crime increased at a rapid rate, and the cry 
arose for more schools or more prisons. It 
seemed difScult to tell where to begin upon this 
mass of degradation and vice, and when the first 
advertisement in connection with the Field Lane 
llagged School appeared in The Tbnieit^ many 
were prepared to smile over what looked like, a 
Quixotic undertaking. But Jjord Ashley was 
Ijersevering and energetic, and again he set 
himself personally to examiiui into the condition 
of the classes he sought to benefit. The results 
of liis investigations appeared in an article wliich 
he contributed to the Quarterly Iteview in 1816. 
lie dealt fully with the question of the tlangcr 
tlireatoned to the State by the criminal classes, 
wliich were increasing at a fearful rate, and, 
rel’eri’ing to the younger portion of these classes, 
lie described them as “bold and port and dirty 
as London sparrows, ^>ut pale, feeble, and sadly 
inferior to them in plumpness of out line.’’ 
Ilolbom, the fcJtraud, Whitecliapnl, Sjiitalfields, 
Taimbeth, and Westminster, all had sw’arrns of 
these evil and precocious cliildnm. “The 
stranger dives into the recesses from wdu'ch they 
seem to issue, and there he secs before and 
behind, on the right hand and on the left, every 
form and character of evil that can offend the 
sense and deaden the morals.” In thousands of 
cases they came up and perished as vermin. 
The districts in which they were reared reeked 
with filth and abomination. The influence of 
their surroundings upon the young was so bjui 
that 14,887 persons under twenty years of age 
were arrested in London during 184ri. 

Shoeblack Brigade. 

This may be called a brancli of the Bagged 
School movement, and may be properly added 
to the noble things in w^hich his lordship took 
the lead. This movement, with the Reformatory 
and Refuge Union, has succeeded in helping 
thou^nds of poor childi'en to turn from lives 
of -vice and crime to one of honesty and useful- 
uess. This Shoeblack Brigade had its origin at 


the time of the Great Exhibition in 1851. It 
began in a small way, but in thirty years ' it - 
numbered at one time over three hundred: v 
members, who earned nearly Jil 2,000 in twelve , 
months. The movement was intended to be a ! 
remedial and auxiliary one; and in 1882 as 
many as 1,619 new members entered the brigacle 
in London, while 1,584 left the ranks, 600 of 
them having boon placed in suitable situations. 
Many of. tlicse boys, wlioni he lias thus raiserl 
out of slouching street Arabs into bright, alert^, 
intelligent, have risen to good positions in life, 
and others liavc been cducatcrl in training ships, 
to become gallant sailors of the Queen’s navy, 
or in mercantile ships. Flower girls also owe to 
him the first public effort, to protect them from 
the temptations of their calling, and the hard- 
ship of their lives. I’o each — yea, to all such 
I waifs and strays- the name of Shaftesbury has 
i bcjMi for yiifirs a word of inspiration, love, and 
i rrvi'rcnvc. 

“Ti.NTS rKTJTlONS.’* 

.V little girl named Tiny, an inmate of King 
Edward's Industrial School, Mile End, wrote his 
I lordship a letter asking him if ho would kindly 
! give a bed to a new borne just then being esta- 
blished, to which he sent the fell owing answer : — 

“ February llf/r, 1876. 

“ My j)KAH SH.VLL Ti.ny. --T musi, thank you 
! for your nice hstter, and say that, God willing, 
i T will certainly call and s(“c your now home, and • 
you too, little Avoman. You ask me to give ‘a, 
bed ’ to lire new liome. 'J'o be sure I will. I 
will give two, if you wish it. and they shall be 
called ‘ Tiny’s Petitions.’ 

“ I am glad to see how well you write ; I shall 

be more glad to licar from G and your other 

friends that you are a good girl, that you reaid 
your Bible, say your prayers, and love thp. 

I blessed Lord Jesus Christ. May He ever be 
with you ! — Your affectionate friend, 

“ SlEArrESBTTRy. 

“ To Tiny, at King Eil ward's School.” 

This little dot, to whom he thus so pleasantly 
wTutc, lias since Unit time grown to be a woman, 
and in 1884, when his lordship was giving the 
prizes away at tlic scdiool, she was present as an 
old scholar, and ivas presented to him. Altho^h. 
his voice was weak at the time, he broke out in 
* a tone which every one in the tent could hear, 
and said, “ What, Tiny, is it you, dear ? Tpny, 1 
am so glad to see you I ” 

WliGii celebrating his eightieth birthday, among 
other pr esents he received from a girls’ home six 
7 
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nightshirts. While thanking them, he said that 

a better fit or a more comfortable one he never 
had in the whole course of his life.*' It was 
ihmfore not surprising that one of the plea- 
santest of the May meetings was the anni- 
versary of the schools, when from floor to ceil- 
ing Exeter Hall was filled with the children, 
and from which his lordship was never absent ; 
and even in the last year of his life, when sick- 
ncsB kept him from almost all other meetings, 
he went pale-faced, with weak and faltering 
steps, to gaze upon them again. 

Lodging Houses. 

In a speech on the Public Health Bill in 1848, 
his lordship called attention, in the House of 
liOrds, to the horrible state of our towns, and the 
condition of the dwellings of the people, and 
said that it lay at the root of two-thirds of the 
disorders which afflicted the country. He held 
that good drainage, ventilation, and healthy 
houses, with an ample supply of good water, 
would go far to extinguish epidemics and re- 
duce fevers, and have a great influence upon 
the moral habits of the people. The Lodging- 
house Act, for the registration and inspection of 
Common lodging-houses, was among the measures 
passed by the Legislature at his instigation. 
Charles Dickens described it as the best legis- 
lation that had ever proceeded from the English 
Parliament ; and there is no doubt that it effected 
a complete revolution. 

Challenged to a Duel. 

For a philanthropist to receive a challenge to 
a duel is a singular circumstance, yet this oc- 
curred to Lord Shaftesbury in 1853. It arose 
out of the Juvenile Mendicancy Bill. In the 
course of a speech in the House of Jjords, his 
lordship cited the judgment of Lord Eldon in 
the case of William Pole Tylney Long Wellesley 
(Lord Momington) to show that the proposed 
detention of children, whose parents were im- 
moral, was nothing new in law. Lord Momington 
resented it as an interference with his private 
affairs, and wrote to the earl that he “ must 
apologue or fight.** Lord Shaftesbury defended 
hia quotation, and, so far as the challenge was 
bonoemed, referred Lord klornington to the 
magistrate at Bow Street, or to his solicitors. 
Lord Momington rejoined that this added to the 
original insult, and was “ veiy absurdly imperti- 
nent.** Nothing further came of the affair, but 
it was not a little amusing that, referring to 
a case before the Lords Justices in Chancery 
tib^e same week, Lord Momington wrote, “ I have 


ever felt, as a peer of the realm, that I am more 
bound to respect the law than other men.*’ 
Tempbbanob. 

Although he never identified himself com- 
pletely with the total abstinence movement, his 
sympathies were with its advocates, and he never 
failed to insist upon the terrible effects which 
drunkenness produced upon the working classes. 
He rendered invaluable help in the passing of 
the Habitual Drunkards Act. For some years 
he subscribed to the United Kingdom Band of 
Hope Union, and on one occasion took the 
chair, when Rev. C, II. Spurgeon delivered a 
lecture in aid of its funds. He also, at con- 
siderable inconvenience, took the chair at the 
opening of a society in his ancestral parish, 
Wimbome, where he said that of 90,000 lunatics 
ill England and Wales, he believed that 70,000 
came into that state directly or indirectly through 
drink. 

Mr. Robort Sawyer, Chairman of the Church 
of England Temperance Society, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting incident. He says : — “ I wiis 
waiting at Salisbury station, and saw a tall man 
walking about. He wore a sort of pot hat, 
and I did not recognise him at first as Lord 
Shaftesbury. When I did so, I touched my hat, 
and reminded him that I had met him in Golden 
Lane among the costermongers. * What are you 
doing here?’ ho asked, *1 am waiting for a 
tmin to take me to Dintfu.’ ‘What are you 
going to do at Dinton V ‘ I am to speak at a 
Temperance meeting.’ ‘I am glad to hear it,’ 
said he, ‘ I hope that you will be of some use.’ 
‘ Well, I shall tijj and very possibly I shall tell 
the people something which your lordship is 
reported to have said,* ‘ What is 'that ? ’ I 
re|)eatcd the well-known words, ‘ The more I 
examine and travel over the surface of England, 
the more I sec the absolute and indispensable 
necessity of Temperance Associations. I am 
satisfied that, unless they existed, we should be 
immersed in such an ocean of intoxication, vio- 
lence, and sin, as would make this country 
uninhabitable.* * Yes,* he said, ‘ I believe I did 
say so; you are quite welcome to repeat the 
words. Moreover, I will give you some more 
words which you may tell the people. There 
is no man who knows the evil of intemperance 
more than I do. I have been for many years the 
head of the Lunacy Commission. Intemperance 
produces lunacy. Intemperance and lunacy ar® 
both hereditary.’ ** 

On the occasion of Mr, Gough being presented 
with a Bible in Exeter Hall, the gift of drunkards 
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10 had been declaimed, Lord Shaftesbury, who 
d hoped to be present but was hindered, sent 
pocket-edition of the Psalms, with the follow* 
I note ; — 

[ “ Deab Mu. GouaH, — It w’ould give me 
^uch pleasure to see you and hear you again, 
but under the extreme pressure of business, both 
on you and on me, this is, I fear, impossible. 
May God be with you now and for ever, in all 
your labours and prayers for the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom. — Yours truly, 

“ Shaftesbury.” 

Juvenile Beggars. 

In 1853 he introduced his Juvenile Mendicancy 
Bill. But although spoken of in the warmest 
terms by Lord Brougham, the Duke of Argylc, 
Lord Grey, and others, the Bill met with many 
(lifTicultics. A second Bill on the subject was 
introduced at the same time in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Adderlcy. In the end it was 
deemed advisalde to withdraw both measures, 
and to press upon the Government tlie urgent 
necessity of dealing with the whole question. 
Lonl Palmerston consequently introduced the 
measure. The chief effect of the new Act was, 
that the reformatories established by philan- 
thropic efforts in various iiarts of the kingdom 
were more distinctly recognised by the Govern- 
ment, and received aid from the national funds. 

ISDUCATION* OP THE POOB. 

One of the ablest of Lord Ashley’s Parlia- 
mentary addresses was delivered in 184.3, in 
connection with his motion for an address to j 
the Queen, praying for the instant ami serious ! 
consideration of the best means for promoting ! 
♦ho blessings of a moral and religious education 
among the working classes. He strongly attacked 
the oppression and corruption which prevailed, 
and exposed the doings of those who ground the 
faces of the poor. He demonstrated by statistics 
that there were 1,014,193 children capable of 
^ucation, and yet under no kind of educational 
influence. In the county of Lancaster alone the 
annual exj)enditure for the punishment of crime 
was £604,965, while the annual vote for education 
in all England was £30,000. The evils of the 
truck system, the payment of wages in public- 
Ponses, and the bad state of workmen’s dwellings, 
were forcibly shown. All these things made it 
impossible for the adult to practise that morality, 
of which he should have been an example to his 
children. His motion was agreed to, and it led 
. ^yemment of the day to bestir themselves 
*u the ^portant question of education. 


Theatre bEKviCEa. 

Lord Shaftesbury was the chief originator of ’ 
the movement for holding religious' services oil 
Sundays in the London theatres. But in I860 
Lord Dungannon drew the attention of the 
House of Lords to the subject, and proposed . 
a resolution to the effect that such services, / 
being highly iiTcgular and inconsistent with 
order, were calcuhiteil to injure rather than , 
advance the progress of sound religious principles* 
The noble lord asserted the incompatibility . 
between the associations of the theatre and 
those of religion, and ilcelareil that the move** 
ment was fraught with danger to the Churcli of 
England. Lord Shaftesb\u*y, in reply, admitted 
he w'as its chief originator, and defended it in a 
speech of considerable ability, and the result 
W’as that the motion w'as ultimately withdrawn. 

The Universal Benefactor, 

An attempt to enter fully into the details of 
Ids active career as a practical philanthropist 
would fail, owing to its comprehensiveness, and 
the unwearied assiduity w’hich he displayed. He 
has alw’ays been at the head of almost every 
movement calculated to improve tlic religious, 
social, and physical condition of tJie working 
classes. Of him it may emphatically be affirmed, 
that ho went about among the poor doing gooil. 
He was either the president of, or connected 
with, every society and association, which hail 
for its object the amelioration of his fellow 
beings, which was founded on a broad basis ; 
and the causii of humanity to the lower cixsatioii 
also has lost in him a powerful friend. < 

As an illustration of the wide-spreading cha- 
racter of Ids lordship’s sympathy, it may be 
interesting to note, that in addition to the 
numerous religious societies to which Lord 
Shaftesbury gave his support, he was more or 
less actively identified with very many— more, 
in fact, that any other man — of the following 
charitable institutions. With some he has been ' 
associated for over half a century, and has aided 
with his purse, and by publicly ailvocating their 
claims. He w’as president of the following charii^ 
ties:— The Chihlren’s Aid and Refuge Society^ 
Field Tjaiic Ragged Schools, Flower Girls’ Mission, ' 
Fox Court Ragged School, Hospital for Sick 
Children, Great Ormond Street ; Hospital for 
Women, Soho Square; Indigent Blind Visiting 
Society, London Orphan Asylum, Ragged School 
Union, Reformatory and Refuge Union ; Royal 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, Royal Ortho- 
pcedic Hospital, Oxford Street ; Society for lin. 
proving the Condition of the Labouring Classes, 
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and the Surgical Aid Society. The charities of 
which he was the vice-president, are the Chelsea 
Hospital for Women, City of London Hospital I 
for Plaeases of the Chest, Finsbury Dispensary, 
Society of Friends of Foreigners in Distress, 
Ccnctal Domestic Servants’ Benevolent Insti- 
tntion, the German Hospital, London Aged 
Ciiristian Society, London Female Penitentiary, 
Metropolitan and National Nursing Association, 
Metropolitan Convalescent Institution, Middlesex 
Hospital, National Hospital for Heart Diseases 
Philanthropic Society, llcdhill ; Protestant Blind 
Pemdon Society, Royal Hospital for Women and 
Children, the Royal Maternity Charity, and the 
Royal Medical Benevolent College. Several 
charities also cLaimed Lord Shaftesbury either 
as patron or vice-patron. Among the former 
are the Christian Blind Relief Society, Go- 
vernesses’ Benevolent Institution, Infirmary for 
Conmmption, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square ; 
and the “ One Tun ” Ragged School and Mission ; 
and among the latter arc the British Orphan 
Asylum, Cabdrivers’ Benevolent Association, 
Charing Cross Hospital, and the Loiulon Society 
for Teaching the Blind to Read. 

The Noble Coster 

So far back as 1848, in a speccli liOrd Shaftes- 
bury maxle known his views in very jdain terms 
in the House of Commons ; he sjiid, We owe 
the poor of our land a weighty d(djt. Wo X‘all 
them improvident and immoral, and many of 
them arc so ; but that improvidence and immo- 
mlity are the results, in a groat measure, of our 
neglect, and not a little of our example. Wc 
owe them, too, the debt of kinder language and 
more frequent intercourse.” What lie taught he 
practised himself, and it is not too nin<;h to say, 
that he had by this consistency, acquired world- 
wide fame as a philanthropist, and liis name is 
inesttricably interwoven wdth many of the. most 
humane movements of two generations. Pi’e- 
cminently the friend of the poor, the degraded, 
and the outcast, his generous sympathies and his 
ceaseless efforts, on behalf of the classes in whom 
he took so deep an intei’est, have given him a 
high place in the illustrious roll of. benevolent 
Englishmen. It is interesting and singular to 
iiotfe, that one of the most sUuidfast and powerful 
friends which the humbler classes have ever 
had, ak well as one of the most trusted, did not 
Iieldng to their own order of the commonalty, 
but to the privileged order of the aristocracy. 

Bendes chimney sweeps, sandwich ” men, 
duhg>cart men, watercress ar.d ilower girls, 
costermongers came in for a share of his sym- 


pathy. Indeed, he seemed to have a special 
weakness for them. It was a red-letter day in 
his history when he was admitted into the Wor. 
shipful Company of Costermongers, and presented 
with a donkey as a token of his membership ; nor 
was he ashamed to call himself a coster. His 
donkey was frequently “ on view ” at his resi- 
dence in Grosvenor Square ; and in 1883, at tin* 
Annual Costers’ Donkey and Pony Show, he rp. 
f erred to the great change which had come ovov 
them —from being “a nuisance and a danger to 
society,” they wore ‘‘ orderly, honest, and well- 
conducted,” sliowing tlie regenerating power of 
the Gospel, and that it was time all the costers 
of liondoii were impressed by such a good example 
as they presented. 

The Model Landlord. 

It is very gratifying to be able also to add, that 
he was mindful of those with whom he had to do 
.at home. As a laiidlurtl, ho was just and yet 
geiKjrmis, and fully alive to his great responsi- 
bilities. The village of Wimbornc St. Giles, near 
his* family scat of St. Giles, was transformed 
under his care into a model village. He buill 
new lalMjuVers’ <*otlagcs, each containing a front 
))arlo«r and kiudien on the ground lloor, witli 
three IhxI rooms r4bove, absolutely unconneetwl 
witli each other. Mvery cottage has its apricot 
tree, its pinup, its separate sanitary armiige- 
iiients, its pigsty, and its quarter-acre allotment 
-the labourer j).aying fol* all these things oril\ 
.52s. jK;r annum. The tenants were never behind 
with their rents, but -the earl was content witli 
a small percentage on Jiis oiiginal outlay. Tiic 
'woods round Wimbornc St. Giles arc very Jar^c 
and not overstocked with game, for the late land- 
lord held strongly to the jiriiiciple, that it was 
unfair to preserve too much. Almshouses and 
other advantages are provided for those who 
arc beyond work. Lord Shaftesbury spent some 
period every year upon the estate, notwithstand- 
ing his numerous public undertakings. B«t- 
amid all these other engagements, he never 
forgot that charity which begins at home. 

Artisans’ Dwellings. 

On the 3rd of August, 1872, he laid the first 
stone of the new buildings on the Shaftesbury 
Park Instate, just outside London, which had 
l)een acquired by the Artisans’, labourers’, and 
General Dwellings Company, for the purpose of 
lying out as a workman’s city. The company 
was formed in 1867 — in consequence of the de- 
struction of houses by railroads, and for other 
public improvements — for the purpose of enabling 
workmen to erect dwellings comlnning fitness 
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and economy with the latest sanitary appliances, 
and to become themselves the owners of these 
(IwellingBf in the course of a stated number of 
years, by the payment of a small additional rent. 
The houses were to be of thi*ee kinds, and wei'e 
to be for the accommodation, not only of arti- 
but of clerks, and each house was to form 
:i distinct and separate tenancy. This estate, 
situate in Battersea, near Clapham Junction 
station, was opened in .luly, 1874. It containeil 
1,200 houses, capable of accominotlating: about 
S,0(X) persons. In addition to the iioustis, the 
townsMp included several special features, such 
:is schools, an ornamental garden, a lecture-hall, 

■ n.operative stores and general stores, but there 
to be NO PUBLICHOUSK OB PAWNSHOP within 
its precincts. At the inauguration, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Mr. Disraeli, Lord Granville, and other 
gentlemen made speeches, the Prime Minister 
expreasing his warm sympathy with Lord 
Shaftesbury’s endeavours to improve the con- 
1 1 it ion of the working classes. 

Thk Biblk Sociktv. 

It was ill the year 184G, shortly after the good 
t'lTects of the Factory Acts w(u*e beginning to be 
l(*U, that Lord Ashley became a vice-presi<lent 
"f this society. Five years later, in 1851, he 
Iiecaiue its president, and his attendance at the 
.iiimial meetings was after tliis one of the events 
of the year, and ho wajj^ very rarely absent from 
» lie chair. IJis speeches at these meetings were. 
.iKvays brief and cflFeetive, In 1S81 he eom- 
ineiited touchingly upon the fact, that he had 
lum liJled the chair for the thirty-secorul lime, 
•unl in May 1884 he made his last long siieecli :ts 
^liairrnaii o^ the annual, meeting. It e.oulaiued 
luueh that was eliaractevistic and interesting, as 
will be seen from the following extract : — 

“ I find that this day we celebrate the oiglitieth 
anniversary of the Bible Society, and I believe 1 
bavc had the honour and the deep satisfaction 
to hold the oftice of president for nearly oiie- 
balf of that Icmg period. What have I seen 
up in that time ? Why, here is our friend 
Hr. Gibson, who quoted some coxcomb — a very 
able man, I dare say he was, but that does not 
prevent him being a coxcomb — who talked of 
the Bible being nearly effete, and Bible Chris- 
tianity being extinct. It may be so in the class 
^here he moves. I do not answer much for 
those literary men. I know little of them, but 
1 tell him this, that it is by no mean? effete or 
extinct in the great masses of the population. 

“ set one literary man against another. 
We havb heard of one literary gentleman who 


said the Bible was effete. Let us set 
him a man, 1 am quite sure equal in literajrjr 
power and intellectual ability — Lord Macauiayi' ' 
I was in the House of Commons with •Lox4 
Macaulay, and 1 heard him use these yetj\ 
words : — ‘ He who speaks or authorises a syllable 
against Christianity, is guilty of high treason 
against the cirilisatioii of mankind.’ These 
two literary men may pair off. But all these 
fellows, I si)eak of them with contempt ; I do, 
indeed, because here they arc sj^ending the time 
that God has given them, the intellect that He 
has bestowed iipf)n them, and instead of using it 
for the jidvancement of His Ijonour, they are 
doing oveiything they can for the destruction of- 
the tcm[)oral and eternal happiness of the whole 
human lacjc. Therefore I must speak of them 
with contempt. 1 cannot speak of them with 
respect. They have no objection to a God or 
some Supreme Being, provided He is after their 
own taste, will follow their desires, and bO 
guidcfl by them.” 

Thk London City Miss^ion, 

So satisfied was T.iord Shaftesbury with the 
gcxxl work <lone l>y this society and its devoted 
missionaries, tbai lie was never tired of bearing 
his testimony, and rendering it every support. 
He was in the habit of calling the Scripture 
readers and city missionaries the “spiritual 
police” of Loiulon. At a May meeting once 
held in l^xctcr Hall, h(< thus very vividly con-, 
trasted old and new liOnilon, as he touched 
u}»oii the w ork being done l>y the society 

“ He showed what ih(* society liad done in 
undertaking w’^ork which the churches had 
neglected, and expressed liis belief that results 
were yet to be achitived far greater than those 
at which they had arrivcJ. With satisfaction 
he rcfcired to the fact that, whereas when he, 
wns young, religion was i-egaixled with coldness^ 
rebuke, am I contempt in the highest circles, it 
was now^ the tcvj.tsc, and real respect was felt 
for the religituis man who had the courage to. 
express his opinion. He also referred to the 
inllucncc wdiich religion had exercised over ,the 
minds of the democracy, to whom especially the 
City Mission hatl been instrumental in conveying 
it. it had betm a most remarkable oiganizat|pn 
for a system of aggressive Christianity, and Its 
aggressiveness had been the strength of the 
movement. In commending the good sense and 
the devotedness of the missionaries, his lord^ip 
affirmed that he had always had from th^ 
true guidance and correct information, ]u|d 
never been misled by them, or made to 
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bj any brilliant accounts that this or that would 
Bucce^ when there was not good ground for 
believing it ; and, on the other hand, he had 
never been allowed to despair. These men 
went out day by day taking God’s Word in all 
its simplicity, not charged, as many were, with 
Hebrew and Greek and Latin, and the higher 
criticisms, and * all that dreadful nonsense ’ ; 
they went with nothing but a deep, living 
knowledge of the Worcl of God, and yet see 
what achievements He had wrought thereby.** 

Young Men’s Christian Association. 

« 

He was president of this institution from its 
commencement, and over and over again occu- 
pied the chair at its meetings, lectures, etc. 
When Exeter Hall was reopened, after being 
purchased in 1881, he occupied the chair, and 
was suppoited by Archbishop Tait and Lord 
Cairns. As was usual with him on such occa- 
sions, he was particularly liappy in his phrases, 
and described the association as “ thankful for 
the past, ambitious for the future,” and, in re- 
turning thanks for his reception, “ he expressed 
his joy that the Hall was preserved for its 
original purpose. He was reminded of the 
saying of that good though mistaken man, 
Macaulay, who had hoped that the brayings of 
Exeter Hall would come to an end cre long. 
He thought tliat some of those brayings, like 
those of Balaam's ass, to his mind spoke the 
lesson of truth and soberness.” A proposal to 
change the name of the association by the 
omission of the word Christian, was successfully 
resisted by liord Shaftesbury, who was well 
sup^rted in speaking strongly against it. 

Sunday. 

So satisfied was his lonlship of the blessedness 
and benefits which were associated with the 
Lord’s day, that in every way, in season and 
out of season, by voice and effort, he did his 
best to secure its observance. He firmly and 
steadfastly opposed all encroachments upon its 
sanctity, no matter in however specious a guise 
they might be presented, and he was the patron 
of many societies formed to withstand the agita- 
tion of the Secularists. The abolition of Sunday 
lailM>ur in the Post X)ffice was one of his most 
cherished projects. 

In November, 1847, he took the chair at a 
meeting of inhabitants of London and West- 
minster, at Freemasons* Tavern, for the purpose 
of memorialising Govemma^t on the subject 
c»f the rumoured intention of inoease of duty 
on the Sabbath in the General Post Ofiicc. 


In 1860 he brought forward and carried a 
resolution for an address, praying for the Sunday 
delivery of letters to be stopped. For three 
weeks ^e Sunday post was stopped throughout 
the kingdom, and, said one writer, Lord Ashley 
was the most unpopular man in the kingdom.” 
An inquiry was moved for, and the resolution 
and the order of the Postmaster-General under 
it were rescinded. But he was little daunted by 
this opposition. In 1854 he passed a Sunday 
Closing of Public Houses Act, but this was 
repealed in the following year by the Sale of 
Beer Act. Then in 1856, in company with 
Archbishop Sumner, he headed a deputation 
of working men to Lord Palmerston, in oppo- 
sition to the agitation for the Sunday opening 
of the British Museum, Crystal Palace, and 
similar places of amusement, and to protest 
against the Sunday bands in parks. * 

In July, 1859, again, the Duke of Marlborough 
ami Lord Shaftesbury, introduced a deputation to 
Earl Granville, then President of the Council, to 
present a very fidl and argumentative memorial 
in opi^sition to the movement by the Sunday 
Lctague, reviewing the history of the agitation 
and recording the heads of the arguments against 
it. In conjunction with tho Lonl’s Day Ob- 
servance Society, and the Working Men’s LortVs 
Day Rest Association, in both of which admirable 
organisations he took the greatest interest during 
the whole of his life, he spared no pains to guard 
the Sabbatli. He spoke upon the question con- 
stantly, ho appealed to the people through the 
press, and he was unremitting in his efforts tu 
promote wholesome legislation. 

Sixjaking at the annual meeting of the Work- 
ing Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association in 1878, 
he expressed views which deserve the careful 
consideration of all lovers of right and liberty. 
He said : “ Your political liberties are more 
secure under the Charter of tho Sabbath, than 
they can be under all the charters which were 
ever given by any of our kings, including that of 
Bunnymede itself. That Charter is greater than 
any other that God has ever given to man. It 
is as gi*eat as the sanctity of His own Book.” 

He strenuously opposed year by year the 
efforts of the so-called Sunday Society, in their 
attempts to get the National Gallery and British 
Museum opened on Sundays ; and to show that 
he did so in the interest of the working classes, 
he carried a resolution in Parliament, that such 
places should be opened on week-day evenings 
to the public, at least three times a week, between 
the hours of seven and ten in the evening. 
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The CoisfVBNTiCLB Act, 

By this Act it was made illegal for more than 
twenty persons to meet together for reading the 
Bible and prayer, unless the place of meeting 
was licensed. Up to 1855 this law was still 
4n force. To the honour and credit of Lord 
Shaftesbury it ought to be known, that his 
Religious Worship Bill of that year was directed 
to remove this from the Statute Book. Bishop 
Wilbertorce and others so opposed it, that at 
first it was rejEerrcd to a select committee, in the 
hope that it might be shelved altogether; but 
single-handed he triumphed, and this blot was 
removed from the Statute Book of our realm. 
Again, when an attempt was made to prevent 
any minister of the Established Church preach- 
ing in a parish where there were more than 
2.000 parishioners, without having the Hector’s 
sanction, Lord Shaftesbury brought in a Bill to 
amend the law. He saw, to use his own words, 

“ the Church of England must be the Church of 
the people ; if it is not the Church of the people, 
it will cease to be the Established Church.** 

The Befobmee. 

It is not possible within our limited space to 
record the innumerable measures to which Lord 
Ashley put his hand. Very early in his career 
he came to the front as a philanthropist ; and 
whenever he found evils which needed removal, 
or wrongs to be repressed, he set to work 
irrespective of party politics to get them altered. 
Strictly, therefore, speaking, he was not a party 
politician. Although in his early years he was 
a member of more than one .Tory Government, 
yet his disi|g'i‘eemcnt with his professed party 
was more owing to the fact that it was impos- 
sible for him to suboixlinatc what seemed to him 
the public good, to the demands of a political 
party. He supported the Bepeal of the Com 
Laws, and resigned his seat in 1845 because he 
could not vote according to his new convictions. 
He was asked to stand for Bath, and defeated 
Mr. Roebuck, although the Jews had subscribed 
£2,000 towards his expenses. He sat for that 
l>orough up to the time of his succession to the 
earldom, on the death of his father in 1851. 

When asked to take office by Lord Derby in 
1866, he replied, “There are still .1,600,000 
operatives excluded from the benefits of the 
Factory Acts ; until they are brought under the 
protection of the law I cannot taxe office. The 
people firsts place afterwards. When Garibaldi 
was in , England, Lord Shaftesbury was with him 
constwHy; 'and never left him except when 
Garibaldi would go to the opera,** as his lord- 
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ship remarked. With common sympathies * cm 
some subjects with Lord Beaconsfield and Mr* 
Gladstone, he never heartily trusted either ; and 
to the end of his life he was to all intents and 
purposes “ a non-party man,** so far as politics 
were concerned. 

In Committee on the Ballot Act he moved and 
carried an amendment, by which the hours of 
polling were to be extended to eight o’clock in 
the evening, and the public-houses were to bo 
closed during the election. Mr. Gladstone’^ 
Government refused to accept the amendments, 
and they sent the Bill back to the Lords with 
these alterations struck out. For a few days a 
collision seemed imminent, but it was averted 
by the concession of the Peers. Thirteen years 
have passed since that Act was passed. One of 
Lord Shaftesbury’s proposals has been adopted, 
and the other, the closing of public-houses during 
elections, is felt by most persons to be desirable. 
Lord Shaftesbury has always laid the greatest 
stress on the moral responsibility of political 
power. In 1877, ten years after the Tory Reform 
Act, he said in public that he should always 
have l)ccn in favour of universal suffrage, if he 
could bo sure of the “ self-control” of the voters. 

Foreign Politics. 

It was impossible for such a large, warm- 
hearted man as Lord Shaftesbury to confine his 
efforts to his own country. Hence we find him 
taking an interest in the liberation of Italy, 
from the tyranny of the petty governments 
which dividal its classic soil ; and he entertained 
the Neapolitan exiles at his own town-house. 
During the Polish insurrection of 1861-3 he 
dcnounceil Russia, and stirred up English sym- 
pathy, and thrilled the audience at a meeting 
held in London (March 1863) by saying : — 

“Is there a man in England who has a 
heart for what is great, true, or noble, who 
docs not indeed feel the deepest and most un- 
alterable sympathy with the people, the patriots 
of Poland ? I will not call this, as I have some- 
whcTO seen it called, a rebellion of the Polish 
people, because a rebellion seems to pre-suppose 
that the party who would put it down has some- 
thing of right on its side. This is a great and 
glorious insun-ection of a wronged and abused 
people, driven to despair by cruelties impmc- 
dented in history, by a refinement of cruelty 
uni>aralleled in the antecedent periods of war. 
Where, I ask you, if you ransack the records of 
postages, will you find anything like that vile 
and evcr-accursed conscription conceived by the 
Emperor of Russia, and carried out against a 
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gidlant and defenceless people ? 1 look upon it 
M equal in cruelty to anything perpetrated by 
Nidir Shah, and equal in refinement to the 
worst deeds of the Bmperor Tiberius.** 

Bulgarian Atrocities. 

The same sympathy which led his lordship to 
sympathize with Poland, led him also to take an 
active part in denouncing the Bulgarian atro- 
cities of 1876, and in a speech in St. James’s 
BTall, the noble earl delivered a short but power- 
ful speech, in which he denounced the Turkish 
Government in vehement language, while dis- 
claiming on his own part any desiin to embar- 
rass the Government (Lord Beaconsfield’s), and 
highly praising the strongly-worded dispatch 
which the present Lord Derby, then Foreign Seore- 
ta^,had just before sent to Constantinople. When, 
twelve months later, England was divided into 
two camps on what had by that time become a 
sanguinary Busso-Turkisli war, and party spirit 
on both sides was manifesting a bitterness hardly 
paralleled even in the last year or two. Lord 
Shaftesbury no longer appeared in the front. 
His object was not to forwanl the interests of 
English politicians, but to deliver from a foreign 
yoke, the most fanatical religion on earth, 
nations and peoples who, with all their faults, 

. he believed capable of being raised to a higher 
level of European civilisation and influence. 

Indian (Uste, 

It has been the usual policy of the British 
Government in India to ignore the missionaries, 
to exclude the Bible from Government schools, 
to discourage native converts, and to subsidise 
the Hindoo and Mohammedan religious systems. 
Lord Shaftesbury fought against this fatal policy 
with aU his might. He headed a memorial to 
the Queen, drawing attention to the evils of the 
course Lord Canning and the Government were 
taking, and advocating the introduction of the 
Bible in the schools, and the giving up of the 
subsidies to heathen worship. In January, 
1868, Lord Shaftesbury, at a crowded meeting in 
Exeter Hall, pleaded that, instead of harping on 
that “odious word neutrality in religion, the 
Government should manfully acknowledge Chris- 
tianity.** Instead of doing this the Christians 
were, he declared, trampled on in India to please 
Brahmins. “ They have prejudices in favour of 
Vishnu ; we have prejudices, if 1 may call them 
BO, in favour of Christ.’* He urged that caste 
should he ignored in the following glowing 
terms : — “ Caste must be put down. Do you 
doubt how it can be done ? Look upon the 
surface of India. There you will see some 


20,000,000 of men amongst the most miserable, 
the most degraded, the most trampled upon, the 
most disparaged, the most hated people, who arc 
of no caste, or outcasts, it may be ; turn to tbein, 
and from them you will find acceptance, favour, 
and gratitude.” 

American Slavery. 

His sympathy with down-trodden people of 
all lands was naturally accompanied by deles- 
tation of slavery. He never lost an opportunity 
of expatiating upon the great and good qualities 
of the negro. “ They had,” he wrote, in a pre- 
face to an edition of “ Uncle Tom,” “ warmth of 
heart, great development of the social, and, 
where they are permitted of it, domestic affec- 
tions ; cheerfulness and elasticity of tempera- 
ment, with wonderful power of mental and 
bodily endurance.” He then brought the slur 
of slavery nearer home, by adding : — 

“ It is not for England to vaunt herself in this 
matter, and censure her American brethren. Wc 
share the sin of slavery with the United States. 
We compelled them, while they were under 
British rule, to receive the foul system into their 
provinces ; and they only carried into effect 
what we, in our wickedness and folly, had forced 
upon them.” 

He pursued the same course during the Ameri- 
can Civil War. In a letter to the Times at the 
very commencement of his lordship pointed 
out that the triumph of the South meant the 
consolidation of slavery, and for that he was 
not prepared on any terms. 

Well-Deserved Honours. 

In celebration of his eightieth birthday, in 
June 1884, there was a crowded gathering in the 
Guildhall of the City of London in his honour. 
A portrait, subscribed for by the pence of the 
poor, was unveiled and presented to him “in 
grateful remembrance of his lifelong efforts on 
behalf of suffering humanity.” This was supple 
mented with other offerings from the children in 
the schools, the flower-girls, the costermongers, 
and others ; and from many of the colonies 
letters and messages and gifts were received, 
from men occupying high positions of usefulness, 
whom he had befriended in their early days of 
poverty. He was afterwards presented with 
the freedom of the City. The City Chamber- 
lain, in enumerating the claims of the newest 
freeman, referred to his labours in -connexion 
with the Climbing Boys Act, the ^Factoiy and 
the Hours Acts, the Mines and OqHlory B^la- 
tlon Acts, the establishment o£ ragged khools, 
troiniDg ^ps, refuges, for boys aid girl^aad 
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ather philaathropio. institutionB, and we may 
add, never was such an honour conferred upon 
one more worthy to receive it. The Lord 
Mayor intimated, that when the biography of 
his Lordship came to be written, ho hoped it 
would be stated he died a citizen of London. 

Lord Sha^sbury was also presented with the 
freedom of the City of Glasgow on the 28th of 
August, 1871. On the same day ho laid the 
foundation-stone of a new Convalescent Home 
for Glasgow at Lenzie Junction. The Home, 
which was erected at a cost of £5,000, has 
accommodation for sixty-two convalescent pa- 
tients. In addressing a meeting of the working 
classes of Glasgow on the 31st, his lordship 
reviewed the campaign in connection with the 
Factory Acts, maintaining that the Ten Hours 
Act was the greatest boon that was ever con- 
ferred, not only upon the operatives, bat upon 
the proprietors and capitalists of the country. 
An address was presented to the speaker by the 
factory-workers, expressive of their gratitude for 
his exertions in their cause. At a later period, 
TiOrd Shaftesbury was also presented with the 
freedom of the City of Edinburgh, in recognition 
of his long-continued philanthropic efforts. 

The Closing Scene, 

Though Lord Shaftesbury lived to the vciy 
advanced age of upwards of eighty- four, and 
went through an enoilnous amouni, of work, his 
constitution was not a strong one. He suffered 
from gout, which in a suppressed form occasion- 
ally affected important internal organs. During 
the siunmer of 1884 he had an attack of diar- 
rhoea, by which his strength w’as considerably 
reduced, ^his malady in a chronic form, bub 
greatly modified by treatment, continued until 
a few months ago. Towards the close of the 
summer the distribution of a legacy amounting 
to £50,000 devolved upon his lonlship. The 
desire to fulfil this duty conscientiously imposed 
much anxiety and fatigue. Still, Lord Shaftes- 
bury could not be induced to leave town until 
he had completed the undeitaking. He went, 
by the advice of his physician, Dr. Quain, to 
Folkestone, where at first he seemed to recover 
some strength. An unfortunate exposure to 
east wind resulted in inflammauon of the left 
lung. The acute malady yielded to the treat- 
ment of Dr. Bowles of Folkestone, but the disease 
in a more chronic form crept into the upper part 
of th^lung, and to ibis malady Dol’d Shaftesbury 
i^ccumbed, happily without material suffering. 

last moments were of the mtst peaceful 
ch&r^ter.' During the morning his lordship 


I dictated two letters to his daughters. > 

members of his famUy — Lady Templemore, . 
Hon. Edith Ashley, and the Hon. Cecil . 

—were in constant attendance upon him^ aa4 . 
he conversed with them in an affectionate 
cheerful manner. Up to the last ho retain^ 
consciousness, and conversed with the utiwt 
sensibility. He expected death, and his g^n^e- 
ncss with his children in the last hour was very 
touching. A friend who saw him a few days 
before he died, writes, “ Lord Shaftesbury saidt 
‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He 
has been my Friend for long years.* ” In this calm 
and sure confidence he gradually sank, and it 
seemed as if in falling asleep his own wishes 
were fulfilled : “ I trust that I shall go down to 
the grave, and rise again, with the line written 
upon my heart, ‘Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 
fied.’ ” Thus closed, on the Ist day of October, 
1885, the long life of Lord Shaftesbury. 

His Funehal. 

Seldom has Westminster Abbey witnessed so 
imposing a sight as when the body of his lord- 
ship was conveyed within its sacred walls to 
receive those last tokens of honour, of service, 
and of love which he deserved. Great and noble, 
well-to-do, and the very poorest stood side by 
side to own tlicir respect to his memory. Beau- 
tiful flowers decked the simple cofiin; flower- 
wreathed banners, bearing appropriate inscrip-* 
tioDS, were also to be seen in the procession. 
Handel’s Dead March and Chopin’s Funeral 
March pealed from the organ; now and then 
could be heard the sweet. voices of the choristers. 
Deputations from all kinds of benevolent societies 
swelled the crowd. The service was most im- 
pressive, and a solemn hush gave proof of the 
deep and earnest homage which prevailed in all 
hearts. The whole congregation finally joined 
in singing Charles Wesley’s triumphant hymn 
**Let all the saints terrestrial sing 
With those to glory gone I 
For all the servants of our King 
In earth and heaven are one ! * 

At the close of the service, quietly the congregar 
tion dispersed, and then the remains were ts&en 
to St. Giles, near WimbOmc, to the family vault, 
to await the Divine summons to awake. 

The Lessons op His Life. 

It is impossible to do more than refer to a fe^ 
leading traits which deserve consideration, but 
the most obvious which his life suggests is this 
Do what you can to do good with the power you 
j>Qsscss and the position you occupy. Lord 
bliaftesbury seems to have been governed largely 
by the spirit of Him “ who went about doing 
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good.*’ To accomplisli this, like his Master, he 
niade great sacrifices and endured many re- 
proaches. He went in search of those who 
needed help. Literally, he went out into the 
highways and hedges, and compelled the poor, 
the maimed, the halt, and the blind to come in, 
to the enjoyment of blessings and privileges to 
which they had hitherto been strangers. None 
were too low for the reach of his hand, nor too 
far gone in sin to be beyond the possibility of 
redemption. So long as there was life there was 
hope, seemed to be the prevailing spirit which 
'go’^emed his actions and prompted his efforts. 
Would that this generous spirit towards the 
hkllen moved others ! 

Another lesson is that of the vast responsibility 
which rests upon those who have position, time, 
money, and influence for helping to make our 
land what it ought to be. If one Loixl Shaftes- 
bury has been able to set in motion, and keep in 
activity, so many instrumentalities for purifying 
and elevating the masses, what might be done 
if a noble band of noblemen would only lead the 
way ? If, instead of devoting time, money, and 
ejSort to train horses for the racecourse, they 
would seek to train men, women, and children 
in virtue, honesty, and godliness, they would 
command an influeiica, and secure an amount of 
respect, which would bring joy and gladness into 
many a home, and also furnish themselves with 
material for reflection which would bear the 
test of the closest scrutiny and the plaudits of 
an enlightened conscience. To whom ought 
those who are down look up for an example 
worthy of imitation if not to those who claim to 
be the best blood of the nation ? 

From its beginning to its close, his life had been 
marked with deeds rich in goodness and benevo- 
lence. Although he was permitted to attain the 
'ripe old age of eighty-four, he still retained in full 
vigour the faculties which he had devoted so 
freely and without stint to secure the welfare of his 
fellow creatures. H is ancestors’ names are some- 
what famous in the councils and literature of the 
nation, but he excels them all, in the loftiness of 
his purpose, and the pure and unsullied brilliancy 
of his deeds of moral heroism. “ Do noble things 
and not dream 'them ” seems ever to have been 
the guiding spirit of his life. Some, indeed, of 
his ancestors were noted for ambition, intrigue, 
and energy, and in a measure he has inherited 
their spirit ; hut how different the nobler pur- 
poses to which he has devoted it. From 
quite a mere youth to the age of fifty, the name 
of Ashley was associated in the minds of all tnie 


men and women, with everything where weak, 
defenceless, and down-trodden beings needed 
help, and even when his name was changed to 
that of Shaftesbury, it remained identified with 
the same noble mission. There seemed to be no 
limit to his sympathy, or bounds to his far- 
reaching devotion, to all who were ‘^desolate and 
oppressed,'* save boundless misery itself. To 
comfort and help the weak-hearted, and to 
raise up them that fall,” was the one aim of his 
life. He agreed with one who said, “*Tis not 
enough to help the feeble up, but to support 
them after,’* and thousands could be found in 
all parts of the world at this moment, who would 
gladly testify that they had received their first 
impetus onward towards a happier and better 
life, by the lessons of self-respect and self-rcli- 
ance which they learnt at his feet. He was not 
content by merely giving them money to get rid 
of them, but grasped them by the hand to help 
to rise up to their feet, so that they might learn 
to walk alone. To accomplish this, he sacrificed 
every worldly interest, and turned aside from 
every alluring path, in which he might have at- 
tained a proud position in our country’s history. 
He was thus all the more free to pursue those 
great movements of a moral, social, and religious 
character, with which his name has been so pro- 
minently associated. Party politics were never 
allowed to interfere with liis determined pur- 
pose, or to hinder his entire devotion to practical 
reform. 

His Best Legacy. 

It is to be regretted, that there arc so few com- 
paratively of the same type, to be found among 
the members of the House of Lords, and the most 
precious legacy Lord Shaftesbury leaves them 
behind, is the lesson, that his order (and, indeed, 
every other order also) may derive, of the im- 
mense, yea, incalculable benefit which they have 
the power to bestow, upon large masses of their 
fellow men, if they would only follow in his ste})?. 
Practical sympathy like his would earn lasting 
gratitude. To have the blessing of those who 
are “ready to perish,” will be far more satis- 
factory at the last than the plaudits of the race- 
course, or the passing popularity of the fleeting 
crowd in a public assembly. It would also, at 
the same time, help to weld together the rich and 
the ix)or, in a bond which no schemes of political 
arrangement could either give or take away, and 
in this way secure the true welfare of our be- 
loved country. Such, evidently, was the life- 
work of the true nobleman, 

I.oKD Shaftesbury. 
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fillips, and divers “glories ” that were to distinguish 
the reign of the merry monai-cli who so merrily 
betrayed the country ho came to govern, — ^there 
was enacted a notable scene close under the walls 
of the Abbey Church of Westminster. Anxious to 
vindicatetheirown position, and to prove to allmen 
the heinousness of the “ great rebellion ** and the 
utter wickedness and depitivity of the men who 
had stood up for the rights of the English people 
against the mild and tolerant rule of Strafford 
and Laud, and their simple-minded and straight- 
forw^l master Charles I., the high authorities 
caused to be dug up “ above a hundred buried 
corpses, "and “flung them in a heap in St.Mai*ga- 
ret’s churchyard." Tn this ghoul -like process were 
included the corpse of Admiral Blake, the famous 
soldier and sea-captain, who, after maintaining 
the honour of England in distant sefis, had come 
to the coast of his island home to die; and, worse 
than all, there were the jxwr remains of Oliver 
Cromwell’s old mother, who had passed away, at 
the age of ninety-four, a few years since; and 
presently the high authorities caused the bodies of 
the late Protector and of Ireton and Bradshaw to 
be tumblaloutof their graves for the satisfaction 
of this sorry posthumous vengeance, to be hanged 
on the gallows at Tyburn ; (piitc unconscious that, 
by that notable i)rocecding, they were gibbetting 
themselves to all |X)stcrity iu the minds of all 
fair and thoughtful men, Tlien it wivs also that 
a certain James Heath, the son of King Charles 
the Second’s cutler, — Cai*rio/i H oath, as he has been 
called, from his propensity for colJccting garbage 
of lies and calumny, — hastened toeoinc out with a 
little brown-loath cr-covcral book, cntitlal, “Fla- 
gellum: or, The Life and Death of 0. Cromwell, 
the Late Usurper ; ’’ which not:u)le work has been 
pronounced by a great writer on that period, 
‘ the chief fountain of all tlie foolish lies that 
have been circulated about Oliver since.” 

For a long time the tone of the minor writers 
and pamplctcci’s was, as might be ex])cctetl, that 
of vituperation, in all its moods and tenses, against 
Cromwell; and even those writers who claimed 
to be historians, could see nothing in the great 
soldier and statesman but a junjble of opposing 
qualities: “An amazing conjancturc of enthusi- 
asm, liypocrisy, and ambition,’’ writes Smollett; 
“the strangest rom pound of villan^'- and virtue, 
baseness and magnanimity, absurdily and good 
sense, to be met with in the annals of manUnd," 
with much more incoherent nonsense of the same 
kind; and although some? small books, notably the 
“Passages concerning Ids late Iliglnicss’s last 
sickness,” by an officcj* oi Oliver’s household, 
ventured to put the matter iu another light, it 


was not until recently that the character and 
career of one of t he greatest of English worthiOwS 
has been set with anything like impartiality and 
justice before the eyes of the nation whose 
destinies he had swayed with such vigour and 
genius. To this end two writers have mainly 
contributed, — John Forster and Thomas Carlyle. 
They have dival below the surface of malicious 
pamphleteering by partisan scandalmongers, and 
have done justice to Cromwell, — such justice as the 
great Protector himself would have desired. For 
did he not say to young Lely, when that in- 
genious limner, afterwards famous for his effigies 
of the notable “ beauties ’’ of Charles the Second’s 
Court, came to take his portrait, “ Paint me Jis I 
am; if you leave out the blotches and wrinkles, 
I will not pay you a shilling” ! 

And in the light thrown upon his life by recent 
investigations, and most of all by those letters 
and speeches edited by Mr. Carlyle, in which the 
Protector speaks and writes for himself, we have 
at length the opportunity of seeing the great 
central figure of the most important pcrio^l of 
English history “as he was.’’ 

Birth, Family, and Education. 

Oliver Cromwell, afterwards Protector of the 
English Commonwealth, was born on the 26th of 
April, 1599, at Huntingdon. His father, Eobert 
Cromwell, was a younger son of Sir Hcni) 
Cromwell, of Hiiichinbrooko ; and the child was 
named after liis uncle, Si»' Oliver Cromwell, Sir 
Henry’s eldest son. Ilis mother, Elizabeth 
Stewart, the daughter of an opulent squim of 
Ely, in Cambridgoshirc, was descended from r 
certain Walter Stewart, who, in the reign oi 
Henry IV., accompanied to England that Prince 
James who was imprisoned in Windsor Tower, 
and wrote impassioned vei’scs to Lady Jair 
Beaufort. Walter Stewart reinaiiicd iu Englaim' 
when his mastin' at length rctiiriiod to the north.. 
for iho young retainer had made a good marriage . 
and thus, as Carlyle ol>«erves, Oliver Cromwel! 
could lay claim to a “ fractional portion ’’ of 
cousiijship to the man on whose fortunes he wa.' 
destined to have so tremendous an influence. 
The Cromwells were an ancient and influential 
family, and numbered among their anccstorf" 
that Thomas (’romwell, Earl of Essex, once 
secretary to Wolscy, and afterwards minister to 
Henry VII r., who, like many others, paid with 
his head for the fleeting and dangerous favours 
of the royal tiger. 

A country gentleman of moderate-estate, well 
known and active at (juarter sessions, and once 
for a short time a Member of Parliament, Eobert 
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Cromwell was a person of consideration. The 
tradition that speaks of him as a brewer is utterly 
untrustworthy, and appears to have been one of 
those somewhat fkinkeyish devices by which 
small spirits endeavour to lower the position 
of a successful opponent. Thus Wolsey and 
Harrison were both stigmatised by courtiers as 
“ butcher’s sons Thomas Cromwell as “ son of 
a Putney blacksmith ; ” and so on. There is no 
evidence that itobert Cromwell ever took to 
brewing ; though his famous son, in after years, 
helped to brew a very notable draught, to be 
“commended to the lips” of Strairoid and 
others. 

He was educated at the public school at 
Huntingdon, whence he proceeded to Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. At the age of 
eighteen he was summoned home from the 
University by the death of his father, which 
occurred in June 1017 ; and thus, liis elder 
brother Robert being dead, he bec:ame the sole 
surviving son among a bevy of six daughters in 
the house of his widowed mother. He was thus 
head of the household ; which will account for 
his returning no more to Cambridge. He then 
went to London for a short time to read law, 
though he was not entered on the books of any 
of the Societies. Many tales utterly without 
evidence, have been told of his boyhood ; such as 
that of a meeting with Prince Charles, who is 
said to have accompcViicd his father , James on a 
hunting progress, in which the King visited 
Kinchinbrooke ; of a qnari el Ixdwecii the two 
lads, and a beating administered to the heir- 
apparent by his future successor. Carlyle appro- 
priately calls for Christian burial for these idle 
tales, clasieing them with the “ facts ” of “ Carrion 
Heath.” 

Ckom WELL’S Marriage ; Com^iencement op 

Parliamentary Troubles in Kngland. 

On the 22nd of August, 1620, as shown in the 
register of St. Giles’s, Cripplcgate, Oliver Crom- 
well, being them just over twenty-one years of 
age, was married to Elizabeth I>oui*chicr. He 
then returned to Huntingdon, where, in his 
father’s old house, with his wife and mother, he 
lived for some years, during which time a 
numerous family began to grov- up around his 
Jjoani; but the earliest born children of his 
household died young. During this time he 
probably occupied himself in the avocations of a 
farming country gentleman. He thought deeply 
on rciigious matters, as was not unnatural in the 
seventeenth century, — an age when “ the English 
squire clearly appears to have belie ved In Ge l, 


not as a figure of speech, but as a fact, very 
awful to the heart of the English squire ; when, 
he wore his Bible doctrine round him as our 
squire wears his shot-belt — went abroad with it, 
nothing doubting.” His convictions led him to 
pronounced Puritanism of the Calvinistic sort. 
And thus matters went on ; and he must have 
won the reputation of a trustworthy man, fit to 
be employed on matters of moment ; for in 1628 
he was returned to Parliament as member for the 
borough of Huntingdon. 

This was the thirtl Parliament called by 
Charles I. since his accession in 1625 ; and various 
weighty reasons stamp it as important in the 
history of England. Tliroughout the whole of 
the inglorious reign of James, the question of the 
rights of the people as against the prerogative of 
the King had been in debate ; and more than 
once there had been a near prospect of open rup- 
ture between the King and his Parliament, But 
the Scottish Solomon was not cast in an heroic 
or even in a manly mould. When ho had declared 
that the King’s wrath was as the roaring of a 
lion, he invariably ran away. Contempt for his 
timidity was largely mingled with the dislike ex- 
cited by liis lofty pretensions of “ divine right,” 
his claim for irresponsible rule, with passive 
obedience and non-resistance as the only attitudes 
to be maintained by his subjects. But matters 
were greatly altered ^vlicn Charles, supported by 
his evil genius Buckingham, came to the throne. 
With all tlie obstinacy of his father, lie had far 
more intellect than the heavy professor of “ king- 
craft,” who had been so egrcgioiisly duped and. 
deceived in what were to have been his master- 
strokes. The prologue to the tragedy had been 
siioken in the time of James I. ; under Charles 
the play was to begin in earnest. 

Two Parliameids liad already been dismissed 
in auger by the King; and the most determined 
members of the opposition ha^l been cast into 
prison as a warning to the rest. The most illegal 
means had been resorted to in order to fill the 
exhausted treasury, — forced loans, benevolences 
or supposed free-will contributions extorted by 
threats and intimidation, soldiers quartered to a 
ruinous extent in the houses of private citizens, 
old feudal rights revived, and stretched to the- 
utmost extent. These things, coupled with dis- 
astrous failure and disgrace in foreign wars, hod 
caused the third Parliament of Charles to meet 
in no complying mood. Buckingham was looked 
upon as the root of all the evil ; and, in spite of 
the angry intervention of the King, was censured 
by name and without stint. Grim Felton, with 
that Sheffield whittle he bought on Tower Hill^ 
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and with which he rode down to Portsmouth, 
sternly resolved to avenge his own wrongs and 
the nation’s, saved the Commons any further 
trouble about that unprincipled adventurer. 
The Parliament, after obtaining the King’s reluc- 
tant consent to the Petition of Rights, adjourned, 
to meet again in the January following ; and 
once more Oliver Cromwell, the Member for 
Huntingdon, came uj) to town, and appeared in 
his place. 

During the recess, the King had again resorted, 
W’ithout stint or measure, to all the illegal acts 
against wliich the Petition of Plights Ijad been 
levelled. Tonnage and poundage had again been 
levied ; and the penalty of impiisonmcnt was 
inflicted on those wdio refused to pay ; and 
sycophancy to the King in matters of religion, the 
tuning of the pulpits to sing the praises of Divine 
right and ])assive obedience, and the nearest 
possible aj)proximation to Popery in matters of 
ceremonial, ha<l greatly angered the Puritan 
party, who, with rage in their heai-ts, saw the 
Mainwarings and Montagues and Neilcs, who 
went farthest in the ceremonial and church 
millinery direction, rewarded with good things 
in the Church for their pains. A committee on 
religion was accordingly called for j and hero we 
have a notable fragment preserved of a speech 
delivt^rcd on the occasion by the Member for 
Huntingdon, Mr, Oliver Cromwell : “ He had 
heard by relation from one Dr, Beard,” ho said. 
“ that Dr. Alablaster had preached flat Popery at 
St. Paul’s Cross (the open-air stone pulpit, wdlh 
a roof or canopy over it, whose foundations have 
recently been discovered at tbo sonlh side of tJic 
present cathedral); and that the Bishop of Win- 
chester (Dr. Ncilc) had commanded him, as his 
diocesan, he should pn'aeh nothing to the con- 
trary. Mainwariiig, so justly censured in this 
House for his sermons, was hy the same P>ishop’s 
means preferred to a rich living. If these are 
the steps to church preferment, what are we to 
expect ? ” — an outs[)oken, vigorous remonstrance, 
going straight to the point, as, indeed, it was this 
man’s custom at all times to do. 

Despotism in England, 1G29-1640. 

Then came that memorable diiy on which the 
Commons, harassed beyond endurance by n^peated 
orders from the King to adjourn wheiicvir they 
set about considering the state of public aifaiis, 
fairly took the bit between their teeth, locked 
their door even Jigainst Black Rod coming with 
a message from His Majesty ; and while Speaker 
Pinch, ireiid)ling and weeping and vainly refus- 
ing to put the question to the House, is forcibly 


held down in his chair by Deiizil Holies and 
Valentine, — ^his presence being necessary to the 
validity of their proceedings, — the Commons 
pass tlieir three famous resolutions condemning 
tonnage and poundage as illegal, and equally 
condornuing papistical practices in the Church 
and Arminianism ; and then the King dissolves 
the Parliament by proclamation, clapjung the 
chief members in prison, according to his wont ; 
and for cloven years there is absolute govern- 
ment by right divine ” in England. 

So Oliver Cromwell, late Member for Hunting- 
don town, goes back to his iialive [dace, there 
being no Parliament left in which he or any 
other honourable member can sit ; indeed, a 
Royal Proclamation lias appoiircd forbidding 
men to speak of anything of the kind : “ Meddle 
with no State matters,” was one of “ the twelve 
good rules the royal martyr drew,” — a mighty 
convenient rule for tyrants and despots to impress 
upon tlieir subjects, and much in favour with 
them accord i ugly . 

And now those two men, so diflEorent from 
cacdi other in intellect, in capacity to govern, 
and oven in outward appcaraiujc, but alike only 
in their devotion to the cause of absolute 
government and divine right, come forth to play 
their prominent part in the sad dmtna of tyranny 
and misgovernment tliat is being enacted in 
England. The first of those men is Archbishop 
I^and, puny of inUdlect and a Zacehmus in 
stature, a busy, ])ryiiig,restfossly zealous partisan 
of the fussy kind, — Justice Sliallow in a surplice 
and bands,- —tuning the jndpits, persecuting 
the Puritans, with tliehclp of the Star Chamber 
and High Commission Court, cv’i'ii to pillorying 
and the cutting off of cars and slittin.ii^ of noses 
with tine and imprisonment unlimited to follow; 
fis witness the well-known cases of Piyniic ttic 
barrister, and Burton, and hundreds more, irritat- 
ing men at last beyond endurance, and helping 
gj-eatly to gather the storm destined to over- 
wlielm liini with thousands of biitter men. Tlie 
second was Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 
*‘tho great ajiostate,” who had once used bis 
great powers of mind and his noble eloquence on 
the side of popular liberty, and had been the 
trusted fi’iend of Pym, Holies, Hampden, Eliot, 
and the other chiefs of the popular party ; but 
who now, won over by the cajolements of th(^ 
Court, hated liis foimer as.sociates with all the 
rancour of a deserter, and in his “thorough ' 
devisetl a scheme of government wherein roya^ 
despotism was to be upheld and supportc<l by 
military force. 

And presently, "while the Star Chamber and the 
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Court of High Commission and the Northern 
Counties’ C.ourt arc harassing men to the verge 
of rebellion, over-riding the judgments of the 
regular tribunals, and playing havoc with the 
Laws and liberties of the land, comes Attorney- 
General Ray, with his ingenious scheme for 
replenishing the King’s coffers by extending 
the Writ of Hhipmoncy from the maritime to the 
inland counties, and making what had been 
an exceptional expedient in war-time a means 
of perennial sup])ly in a period of profound 
peace. And then, in 1G35, did John Hampden, 
the cousin of Oliver Cromwell, and a member of 
each of the five l*ai-liamcnts of Charles’s reign, 
stand forth, aihl boldly and emphatically refuse 
to pay two sums of thirty-one shillings and six- 
pence and tweiity shillings respccti vcl}^, at which 
he had been assessed ; preferring the certain loss 
and the probable tlangcr involved in a suit at law, 
to the violation of the principle of right he con- 
sidered involved in the question of this illegal 
impost. 

Meanwhile Oliver Cromwell was quietly look- 
ing after his own concerns. Part of his estate 
at lIuntiTigdcju he sold during those cventfid 
years ; he removed to St. Ives, some miles off, 
whore he ])()iight an estate, and pursued the 
tolerably even tenoiu* of liis way, farming, sow- 
ing, and reaping, and breeding cattle and sheep; 
while in public matters, Strafford was establish- 
ing the “ thorough,” and the country was driftiiig 
slowly but none tfie less certainly towards tlie 
Great Rebellion. From St. Ives he afterwards 
rem A'ed to Fly, on inheriting some pro[»erty 
there f«jm Sir Tliomas vStewart, his maternal 
grandfather. 

There arc extant letters written by his hand at 
this [)eftod, whendn, in the strong, vigorous lan- 
guage of seven loeiith century ]niritanism, he 
si)eaks of his conversion, his sinfulness, and the 
mercies vouchsafed to liiin. Upon these expres- 
sions several of his earlier biographers, and nota- 
bly a clergyman named Noble, have chosen to 
found a thcorj'’ tJiat Oliver must at one time have 
led a very dissolute life. Just the same conjecture 
has been made, on similar grounds, conceiaiing 
John Bunyan ; but there is no tittle of evidence 
that the future Protector of England was guilty 
of profligacy or evil living at this or any other 
portion of his career. 

Scotland in Rebellion ; The “ Siior'i 
Parliament.” 

In the north, meanwhile, events were happen- 
ing which gave the English people an invaluable 
chance for a struggle for the recovery of their j 


liberties. Long years before, King James I. had 
attempted to set up a shadowy imitation of an 
Episcopal Church, and to that end had nominated 
certain bishops, who were contemptuously dubbed 
Tulchan Bishops by tlic North Britons; a tulchan 
being a kind of dummy, in imitation of a calf, 
constructed to deceive bereaved cows by a false 
appearance, and induce them to yield their milk 
to the pail. At tlic instigation of zealous but 
indiscreet Land, it was resolved tliat to the tulchan 
imitation should succeed tlic reality of episcopacy 
in Scotland. Uniformity of worship with that 
of the Cliurch of Englaii*! was to be enforced, 
and the liturgy, or Prayer-book service, inti-oduccd 
everywhere. 

It is well known what an explosion ensued; 
Clarendon lias left us a graphic account of what 
took place “ on the {Sunday morning appointed 
for the work ” of reading the liturgy in the 
cathedral clmrcdi of 5St. Giles’s, Edinburgh. He 
tells us of that shower of stones and sticks and 
cudg(ils” that came flying at the dean’s head 
w'licu that high functionary began reading the 
words which the tiery zeal of the Scots con- 
founded with “ the Popish mass.” The country 
was quickly in a blaze ; men were everywhere 
signing tlic Solemn League and Covenant ; pledg- 
ing themselves to venture life and property in 
defence f>f the froeilom of their faith. The re- 
monstrances of the King and his advisers were 
vain ; air I the year saw Charles marching 
northward, with forces laised with great diffi- 
cult}’’, — for the cxeliecpier was badly furnished, in 
spite of the extraordinary means taken for its 
replenishment, to [int down the Scottish rebel- 
lion with the strong liand, and awe the rebels 
into submission. 

Bui in this design ho failed lamentably. The 
leading men among those who had signed the 
Covonaiit had organised regiments to oppose the 
King ; and so formidable did they appear in 
numbers and determination, tiuitthc Pacification 
of Diinse was hastily patched up, and the King 
retreated southwanl ; tlie main question being 
left for a time in abeyance. The Scots disbanded 
their army; but with admirable foresight kept the 
leaders about them, mostly tough, doughty men, 
who had fought in the great German Thirty 
Years’ War, at that time raging on the Continent. 

And thus it came about, that early in 1640 the 
King, chafing under these reverses, and finding 
that tlie scheme of despotism liad failed, was fain 
to call a l*arliament after an interval of eleven 
years ; and thus Oliver Cromwell, now Member 
for Cambridge, and his cousin Oliver St.John, 
the lawyer who had defended Hampden in the 
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sliip-money trial, and that most famous cousin of 
his, John Hampden himself, with a number of 
other zealous and earnest men, were once more 
summoned to Westminster. This was what is 
known in our history as the “ Short Parliament; ’* 
for the session was not more than three weeks 
old, when the King^, perceiving: probably in the 
members a disposition to inquire into abuses and 
grievances rather than confine themselves to the 
voting of supplies, the reason for whieh they Lad 
been summoned, suddenly dismissed this his 
fourth . Parliament. Even Clarendon professes 
himself at a loss to conceive how the members 
had given offence. Oliver St. John, with a gr«avc 
smile on his dark face, declared that “things 
must be worse before they would be better.” He 
knew there was no chance for a free Parliament 
in England so long as Charles had a card in his 
hand to play in the game of despotism. 

CnOMWELL IN TTIE LONG PAIILIAMENT ; ITlS 

Defence of the Rustics. 

Things became worse very speedily. A new 
army was with great difficulty assembled ; for 
the Pacification of Dunsc had not been kept, caeli 
f party accusing the other of misinterpreting its 
articles ; and again Clnirles niaj-chcd northward 
to fight the Scots. But his troops were mutinous 
and disaffected, and evidently more inclined to 
take part against cpiscopa(;y than to uidiohl it. 
The Scots had crossed the bonhu* and advanced 
confidently into Norihiimhcrland ; and at New- 
bum the King’s troops ran away almost without 
striking a blow ; and then it became evddent that 
Charles had risked his last slak<j as a despotic 
ruler, and failed, and that the time to whieh 
Oliver St. John and his collcngues looked forwaixl 
had come. 

In November of that same memorable year, 
1640, met the celebrated Long Parliament, 
destined to cxpcricnee, during an exist-ciice, with 
long intervals, extending over nineteen years, 
the most opposite fortunes, inchidiug the height 
of power and triumph, and the depths of humilia- 
tion and weakness. This Parliament met with a 
stem consciousness of its own strength, and a 
thorough dctcrminalion to make use of its power 
to the fullest extent ; plainly'- understanding that 
it owed its existence. to the necessities and by no 
means to the favour of the monarch, who would 
far rather have seen the members in the Gate- 
house than in the Hall of Assembly, but to whom 
rule without a Parliament had for the time 
become impossible. Accordingly the Loug Parlia- 
ment at once sets to work vigorously and with- 
out delay. Strafford and Laud are arrested and 
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impeached ; the Courts of Star Chamber and 
of High Commission, and the equally infamous 
Northern Court, vanish before its prompt, indig- 
nant action. Then there is justice, with compensa- 
tion and redress, for the Puritan prisoners, who, 
with cropped ears and slit noses, and backs scarred 
with the haiigman’s whip, have been languishing 
in prison, even as far off as distant Jersey, for 
years. Cromwell, who had been again returned 
to Parliament, presented a petition in favour of 
one of the worst used, and one of the most diffi- 
cult of the Puritan captives, young Lilburu, who 
had been l*ry line’s amanuensis, and had been 
whipped like a felon at the cart’s tail from West- 
minster to llie Fleet Prison at the foot of Ludgate 
Hill, cndui’ing bis two hundred strijies with a 
constancy never cxccjodcd even by Prynne him- 
self. We have another picture of him in those 
days, from the pen of Sir Philip Warwick, the 
Mcmlicr for lladnoi*, a frank, honest gentleman 
enough, somewhat inclined to be satirical at the 
expense of the iilain, niassive-looki ng farmer from 
the Fens, who has never a band to his hat, whose 
words are not oven ready and flowing, and arc 
spoken wilh a harsh, rugged vehemence, — and 
wIjo yet, by some nnaeeountable power of earnest- 
ness within himself, gets the House to listen to 
him : — 

‘•The lii'st time 1 ever took notice of Mr, 
Cromw(ill,” Sir PJiilip says, “was in the very 
hogiiiuiiig of the. Parliament held in November 
1610, when I vainly thought myself a courtly 
young gentleman ; fui* we courtienii valued our- 
selves much upon our good clothes. I came into 
the House one morning well clad, and perceived 
a geutleman speaking whom I knew not, very 
ordinarily apparelled, for it was a jilaiu clotli 
suit, which seemed to have been made ly an ill 
conniry tailor ; liis linen was plain, and not very 
clean, and I rcinoinber a speck or two of blood 
upon his little baud, which was not mucli larger 
tliaii his collar. His hat was without a hatband ; 
his stature was of a good .size ; his sword stuck 
close to his side ; his countenance swollen and 
reddish, his voice sharp and untunable, and his 
elofiucnccfull of fervour. For the subject-matter,” 
continues the courtly Sir Philip, “would not bear 
much of reason, it being on behalf of a servant 
of Mr. Prynne’s, who had dispersed libels and 
he concludes, with the amusing simplicity of a 
man who cannot conceive any greatness disassoci- 
ated from the external glories of fine clothes and 
gold lacc : “ T sincerely profess it lessened much 
my reverence unto that great Council, -nfor this 
gentleman was very much hearkened unto.” He 
was destined to be very much more “ lieaikcned 
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rLinto*' in the days, then rapidly approaching, 
when the iron “ pot,” or helmet, was to become a 
more general headgear than the beaver with its 
gold band. 

About the same time he also appears as a 
Member of a Committee of the House to hear and 
investigate the case of some poor rustics, whose 
rights in some wjistc lands — enclosed and sold to 
two noblemen, the Earl of Manchester and his 
son — had been disregarded with a right royal in- 
justice, who accordingly made an outcry against 
the great oppression carried ui)on them with a 
very high hand, and supported by power. It is 
in the “ Life ” of Clarendon that the scene occurs ; 
and the writer seems rather to have wondered at 
the insolence of the appellants, “ who were a very 
rude kind of people,” in making any complaint 
at all, and still more at the vehemence and heat 
with which Mr. Cromwell supi)ortod their cause. 

“ Cromwell knew this Sokcof SonicM sham, near St. 
Ives (the land to which the ])roccodings referred), 
very well ; knew these poor rustics, and w’hat 
treatment they had got j and wished, not in the 
impcrturbablcst manner, it would seem, to see 
justice done them,” — a praiseworthy object cer- 
tainly, though we can fancy the outspoken 
manner of Cromwell must have considerably 
startled not only courtly Jtyde, wlio was present 
as a sort of moderator, but the majority of the 
Committee. 

Attempted Arrest op the Five Members ; 

Beuinring op the Civil War, 

After the execution of the great Earl of 
Htrafford, and the prompt abolition of the most 
ilagrant abuses, bad in some measure appcascil the 
angry mefcd of the nation , a strong current o C jmblic 
opinion began to flow in an opposite direction, 
in favour of the King — a current checked for a 
time, but not turned aside permanently, by the 
horrible Irish massacre. When the Long Parlia- 
ment first met, an overwhelming majority in the 
Commons had been for checking the prerogative 
and limiting the power of the King in every 
direction. But now that majority had dwindled 
down to very small protwrtions ; for many who 
had at first swelled its ranks were of opinion that 
the King had now done enough to re-establish 
confidence, and ought to be trusted. And thus, 
when the presentatio n of a Grand Remon- 
strance was decided on, the debate was so hot, 
that there might have been brawling, if not 
bloodshed, among the members themselves, but 
for the admiralfic temper and conciliatory exer- 
tions of John ITamixlen. Cromwell on this 


occasion is reported to have been one of the 
warmest upholders of the Remonstrance, — which 
is more than probable, — and to have said, that 
had the Remonstrance not passed, he would have 
sold off everything and gone to New England — 
which rests entirely on tradition. 

But the King was badly advised ; that body- 
guard he had got round him contained too many 
dissolute, broken-down Templars and roystering 
blades to be safe councillors, or even desirable 
tools in the hands of a King cliafcd by opposition 
and humiliated by forced concessions after a long 
period of dosix-jlie power. Nor was grim Colonel 
Lunsford, their leader, a desirable representative 
of kingly authority and dignity, “ slashing the 
apprentices with his sword in Westminster 
Hall.” And so it came about that Charles, re- 
turning from his ill-omened journey to Scotland, 
became possessed with the idea that if he could 
suddenly swoop ilown uj)on five heads of the 
hydra of op])osition in the Commons, and one in 
the Lonls, namely. l*ym, Hampden, Hollis, 
Hazlerig, and StrtKlc, and Lord Kimbolton, it 
would be a comparatively easy matter to deal 
with the rest. Accordingly he came down, to 
Westminster on the 5th of January, 1042, with 
his swaggering guard behind him, entered the 
Commous House, intending to cairy away captive 
the men in question on a charge of high treason, 
found that ‘* the birds were flown,” for they had 
received warning of His Majesty’s approach, and 
quilted tlio House amid angry and ominous cries 
of Privilege.” ’i’he members had gone into the 
city, where, they were rcceivecl with open arms by 
tlic authorities, and whence the King demanded 
their suiTcnder in vain. On the 11th of January 
they were to be brought back in triumph to their 
places in Parliament, escorted by the jubilant 
city traiiibauds. On the 10th, the day before that 
ceremony, the King quitted the palace of White- 
hall, which he never saw again till that fatal 30ih 
of January, 1649, when he was brought there to 
die. 

Even then there was a hope that the matter of 
dispute between the King and bis Parliament 
might be settled witliout recourse to the sword ; 
but the point on which all negotiation failed was 
the command of the militia. This the King would 
by no means consent to give out of his own 
hands ; and the Parliament, after that fatal 5tb 
of January, would not trust Charles with a 
military force ; and during the next months both 
sides were busy preparing for the great armed 
struggle that was to begin when the King raised 
his standard at Nottingham, in the m<mth of 
August, 1642. 
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CnoMWELL’s Military Career Begun. 

And now a new chapter opens in the life of 
Cromwell ; the time was coming in which he 
should mount step by step to the l*residcntial 
throne of England by vii*tue of the genius and 
worth that render the man of pre-eminent mind 
indispensable in days of peril and distress. 
Confident tliat tlie quarrel between King and 
Parliament would l.ave to be decided by w’ar, 
Cromwell exerted himself strenuously, on behalf 
of the Parliament, to prepare for the inevitable. 
He lent £300 for the services of the Common- 
wealth ^ Hampden’s subscription at the same time 
being £1,000. He organized a body of volunteers, 
and collected arms, and sent them down into 
Cambridge for the defence of that county ; him- 
self taking the management of the preparations 
in the county of Cambridge, and, among other 
notable actions, seizing the magazine of Cam- 
bridge Castle, and preventing the college ])lat.e be- 
ing carried off ; and when the army is organized 
under Robert T^ortl Essex for the Parliament 
service, Captain Oliver Cromwell is entered as 
captain of Troop Sixty-seven of Ihc cavalry forei*. 

“ How a staid, most pacific, solid hirmer of Ihroc- 
and-forty decided on girding himself with warlike 
iron, and fighting, he and liis, against principali- 
ties and iKDwcrs/’ says the editor of the (’rom- 
wcll Letters a iid Speeches, ” “ let read(‘rs who have 
formed any notion of this man conceive for them- 
selves. lie and 4/>, advisedly ; for his eldest son 
Oliver was now grown uj), and held the c{>mmis- 
sion of ensign in the Eighth Cavalry Troop.” 

And then was fought that indecisive liglit of 
Edgehill, at which Oliver was present, and which 
gave him the occasion for the shrewd remark 
that this great struggle would never be won 
with indifferent or can lcss soldiers, and that the 
stimulus of religious zeal on the part of the J'ar- 
liament troo^xs, must be ])ut in action to oppose the 
eager readiness of the King's troops: “Loyalty 
must be met by a principle as strong,” he said em- 
phatically to his cousin Hampden; “ and what can 
that be but religion ? ” and he therewith pro- 
ceeded toactupon the truth his sagacity had recog- 
nised, by enlisting in the cause the fiery zeal of the 
most respectable and steady of the Noncon- 
formist sects, the Independents, drilling and 
exercising his stalwart company of troopers, wlio 
formed the nucleus of that splendid band of 
warriors, invincible in tlioir fierce enthusiasm and 
the deep conviction of their cause, who became 
famous throughout the three Kingdoms under the 
honoured name of Oliver's Ironsides. 

The energetic Captain, soon to become Colonel I 


Cromwell, among his other duties, had to keep a 
w'atchf ul eye on the doings of disaffected persons, 
aud to hinder anything that could tend to the 
disadvantage of the Parliament and its cause. 
Very characterislie is his letter to Mr. Robert 
Barnard, once his fellow justice in Hunting- 
don, who had been engaged in such suspicious 
transactions as to draw upon himself a domiciliary 
visit of some of Oliver’s soldiers to sec what he was 
aliont. Whereupon Mr. Robert Barnard grumbles; 
and liis former colleague addresses to him the 
following very outspoken and characteristic letter, 
the original of which, in (’romwell’s hiindwriting, 
is still ill existence : 

“ To my assured friend, Robert Barnard, Esq. : 
Present these, 23i-d January, 1 642, 

“ Mr. Barn ARP,™ I t’s most true, my LicutonanI , 
with some ot her soldiers of my troops, were at yoiii’ 
house. Idealtfreely toinqiiircafteryou; thcrcasoii 
was, 1 had lieaid j’ou rtiported active against tin; 
proceedings of Parlianifiiil, and for those that 
disturb the peace of this country and tlio 
kingdom ; irith those of this country who have 
had meetings not a few, to intents aud piirix)scs 
too full of sus])ect, 

“ It’s true, sir, 1 know you have been wary in 
your raiTiagos; 1x5 not too confhlont thereof. 
Subtlety may decreive you ; integrity never will. 
With my heart I sliall desire that your jndginont 
may alter, and your practice, i come only to 
hinder men from increasing the rent— from doiii^ 
hurt, but not to liurt any man ; nor shall F you: 
T hope you will give me no cause. If you do, I 
must be j)ardoned what my relation to the pidilic 
calls for. If your good parts be disposed that 
way, know me for, 

“ Your Servant, 

“Oliver Crc/mwell. 

“Be assured fair words from me shall neither 
deceive yon of your houses nor of your liberty.” 

His Exeritoxs in the Common Cause; 

The Ironsides. 

Presently we see him doing notable service to 
his side by seizing and sending off post-haste to 
London the liigh-sheriff of Hertfiu’dshire, Thomas 
Conisby, Esquire, who, with many followers, had 
been executing a pretended King’s Writ, or, in 
other wonls, levying contributions, one market 
day in the good town of St. Albans. A sudden 
rush of Cromwell’s dragoons effected the capture 
of the sheriff, who was forthwith sent to give an 
account of himself and his doings to the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster ; by whom he was treated 
to several years of imprisonment in the Tower. 

Other important services quickly followed. 
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such as the takiu" of Lowestoft, the relief of 
Croyland, the skii-mish at Grantham, and the 
taking of Stamford. But the event that first 
drew general attention upon him as a skilful and 
wary leader was his victory at Gainsborough 
fight, July 1643, in which General Cavendish, 
cousin to the Marquis of Exeter, was killed ; for, 
as Colonel Cromwell laconically puts it, ‘‘one 
officer cut him on the head ; and, as he lay, my 
Captain-Lieutenant Berry thrust him in the short 
ril)S. of which he died, about two hours after, in 
Gainsborough.” 

Ills energy and promptitude are characteristi- 
cally shown in a short note to the Cambridge 
Commissioners, enclosing a dcspomling com- 
munication he had rc*ceivcd from his friend Lord 
Willoughby, full of bad news. Cromwell just 
claps Lord Willoughby’s letter into one of his 
own, couched in the following terms, and de- 
spatches llio two without delay: — 

“ Gentlemkn, — You see by this enclosed how 
sadly your affairs stand. rt*s no longer disput- 
ing, but out instantly all you can I liaise all 
your bands; send them to Huntingdon; get up 
wliat volunteers you can ; liustnn your horses. 

Send these ietters to Korfolk, Suffolk, and 
Essex without delay. 1 beseech you, spare not, 
but bo expeditious and industrious. Almost all 
our foot have quitted Stamford, there is nothing 
to interrupt an enemy but our horse that is con- 
siderable. You must act lively ; do it without 
distraction. Neglect# no moans. 

“ T am, 

“ Your faithful Servant, 

“OLIViai CnOMWKLL.” 

TIis energy and s])irit arc untiring in these 
days of troidilc. The men are discouraged ikav 
and thcn^)y the slo wness of the Association and 
Commissi oners, being left without pay, and somc- 
tinies in sore straits for clothing, and sometimes 
even for food ; and meanwhile time is being 
loat, and the opposite party arc strengthening 
tltcrnsclvcs ; bold Brince Uupert, or Ih-incc Bobber, 
as he is already called, having already b«',gau to 
practise, with great effect, the art of swooping 
down suddenly, when least expected, and retiring 
as suddenly, laden with plunder, leaving fire 
and desolation behind him. Just now, too, the 
rarliariient has to lament the loss of their best 
itian, the patriot Hampden, mor',.illy wounded in 
the skirmish at Chalgrovo Field. The following 
remonstrance from a letter of Colonel Cromwell 
will show to what straits be was sometimes 
reduced, lie concludes an energetic appeal \viih 
the following very sensible and unanswerable 
words; “ The money 1 l.'vouglit down wdth me is 
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so poor a pittance, when it comes to be distri- 
buted amongst all my troops, that, considering 
their necessity. — it will not half clothe them, they 
were so far behind, — if w'c have not more money 
speedily, they wdll be exceedingly discouraged, 
1 am sorry you put me to it, to write thus often. 
It makes it seem a nec<.lless importunity in me, 
whereas in truth it is a (jonstant neglect of those 
that should provide for us. Gentlemen, make 
them able to live and subsist that are willing to 
spend their blood for you. I say no more.” 

Meanwhile, by weeding out the bad soldiers 
and enlisting the best men procurable, he was 
organising that capital bofly of cavalry, those 
thousand Iromides wrlio soon did such splendid 
service. Strict disci pi inc, as became men engaged 
in a great cause, is maintained among them. 
“Not a man of Colonel Cromwell’s soldiers 
sw'oars,” say the new'spapers, “ but he pays his 
twclv(i-penee ; and all drinking, plundering, 
impiety, and disorder are sternly prohibited.” 

At the beginning of 1644, TApAitv.nant- General 
Cromwell seems to see his W'ay more clearly. We 
find him administering an olUcial reproof to 
Major-General (JrawTord, who has sent away a 
zealous Licutcnant-C’olonel with whom he differs 
on religious mailers, “ Surely,” writes Crom- 
w^ell, in grave woiulev, “ you are not well advised 
thus to turn off one so faitliEiil to tlio cause as 
this man is. Give me leave to tell you, T cannot 
be of your judgment, if a man nolorious for 
wickedness, for oaths, for drinking li.ath as groat 
a share in your aflV*e(ions as one wdio fears an 
oath .... thatthis ilotli commend your election 
of men to serve as fit instrumouts in this work. 
Ay, but tliis ninn is an Anabaptist. Are you sure 
of that ] Admit ho be, shall that render him 
incapable to serve the public I ... . Sir, the 
State, in choosing men to serve it, takes no 
notice of their oi)inions; if they bo wdlling faith- 
fully to serve it, that satisfies. 1 advised you 
formerly to bear w'ith men of different minds 
from yourself; if you had d(jne it wdieu I advised 
you to it, I think you w'ould not have had so 
many stumlfiing-blocks in your w’ay.” 

Cromwell’s Bistxg Fortunes; Marstox 
Moor ; Cavaliers and Roundheads. 

So much energy and thoroughness, combined 
w'ltli a military genius and a faculty for organi- 
sation that developed itself more and more 
every day, could not fail to gain for their 
{assessor a foremost place at a time when each 
side was compelled to put forth all its strength 
to avoid dl.■^ll■uctioa at the hands of its opponent. 
The grcrit fortunes of Cromwell date from 
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Gainsboroii"li fight ; for hero the immense im- 
portance of the man himself, and of the men he 
brought with him to the contest, became clearly 
manifest. We find him immediately aftei-wards 
made Governor of the island of Ely, and recog- 
nised as one of the leaders in the struggle, which 
has become one for life or death ; for it is clearly 
seen by all that the hopes of compromise are 
fallacious, and that half-measures at such a 
crisis mean ruin. It is two years since the 
sword w'as drawn; and now tl\e scabbard is 
thrown away. 

How tremendous the strength of steady dis- 
cipline, combined with stem enthusiasm, and led 
on by consummate skill may become, was mani- 
fest in the eyes of the whole nation in the next 
battle fought, in June 1644, and known as the field 
of Marston Moor. The honours of that memorable 
day, which saw the best of the cavalier forces, 
with Rupci't’s fiery cavalry, scattered like chaff 
before the tremendous onslaught of Oliver’s 
Ironsides, were with General Cromwell. It was 
well understood that rout and ruin, instead of 
victory, might have been the fate of the Tarlia- 
ment on that memorabh^ day but for the farmer 
of St. Ives, whom the exigencies of the times had 
converted into a leadcir of men; and from this 
time the action of Cromwell becomes even more 
vigorous, and he has a larger stage upon which to 
display his ]X)wcts. Accordingly he is found 
exhorting, reproving, admonishing, with more 
' igour than ever. If the trumpet give an un- 
certain sound, who shall prei)are him for the 
battle? He is determined that his Irumpct, at 
least, shall continue to sound the alarm with a 
strain that shall be unmistakeable, and that 
it shall echo til rough the length and breadth of 
the land. He s])ares not to complain, and that 
right bitterly, of Lord Manchester himself, when 
ho considers that nobleman is betraying the 
(Clause” by want of spirit and thoroughness. 
With him “the Cause” is evewthing ; and he 
declares that the man who woiii l not, in battle, 
fire off his pistol at the King as at any other 
0 [)poncnt, if need be, is no man for him. Ac- 
cordingly, after he has besieged and reduced 
Farringdon, we find him, as Tjicutcnant-Gcncral 
of the army, invested with new authority, and 
firmly fixed in the hearts of his followers, who 
would die rather than disobey him ; while the 
contempt, half real, half assumed, with which 
the cavaliers had regarded tlicir opponents, was 
fast changing to a half incredulous wonder at 
the astonishing prowess and success of the 
“ canting psalm-singers.” It was too much the 
faifiilon of those who risked their lives in defence 


of the King, to look upon license, profanity, and 
looseness of life and manners as a kind of decla- 
ration of loyalty, and as signs of a fine cavalier 
spirit. The fact that profane swearing, had been 
constituted by the Puritans an offence against 
the law, punishable by fine and otlier penalties, 
was enough to make the royalists use oaths in 
abundance in their ordinary conversation. The 
plain, sad-coloured garments and grave demean- 
our, sometimes exaggerated into sourness, that 
characterised the Parliamentarians, was another 
source of perennial ridicule to their opponents. 

** They’ll not allow such pride, it brings 
No favours in hats, nor no such thing • 

They’ll convert all ribbons to Ihble-strings, 

Which nobody can deny/* 

sang the cavaliers. And the fact that various 
Puritan preachers had inveighed their sermons 
against the “ unlovclincss of lovelocks,” was 
enough to make them wear their hair in long 
curls, flowing over their shoulders, the j'aUier 
as it formed a contrast to the close-cut fashion 
adopted by their opponents, whom they sligma- 
iised as “ c-Top-oared, canting hypocrites and 
knaves.” But though the visages of many of 
the P.arliamciit partisans might be sour and 
harsh, though their psalmody might be occa- 
sionally nasal, and their affectation of Scriptural 
namt‘s and Bible pbras(‘-ology was a source of 
continual indicule to their opponents, thevi*. 
was no denying their terribhj earnestness ; and 
the late victories had insiffi-ed them with a con- 
viction that they were invinci])lc in figliting tlie 
battle of the TiOi'd ; and thenceforth they nnu 
to the combat wilh a certain fierce joy, as to 
assured triumph, all the more to be prized because 
on each fiedd many of them would bi; privileged 
to seal their testimony with theii blocJi. 

Kven the excesses they committed in their 
fanaticism were tinged with an idea, oft mistaken 
and ex iggcmted, but none the loss real, of 
religious duty and obligation. When the troopers 
stabled their horses in the grand old cathedrals; 
when they hacked and defaced with tlieir 
swords the carving and ornaments with wliicli 
the piety of former centuries had decorated the 
churches ; when they threw down from their 
niches the statues of saints, they considered 
themselves as jicrforming the judgment of heaven 
upon the land, in casting down the implements 
of idolatiy. 

Nasbby ; Ruin and Death of the King. 

The discomfiture at Marston Moor was hardly 
greater than the calamity brought upon the 
royalist cause in the next campaigfn by the 
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Battle of Naseby. Here it was decisively proved 
that the sudden and fiery charges of Rupert’s 
cavalry were powerless against the steady and 
confident valour of their opponents ; and here 
again we find Cromwell present, contributing 
largely to the triumph of his party on that 
memorable day. And Charles lost more than the 
battle on that occasion ; for there fell into the 
hands of the victoi’s that memorable cabinet of 
letters, which proved but too clearly that the 
King bad been cultivating the Macliiavclan 
kind of diplomacy from the beginning of the 
:ontcst, endeavouring to effect a coiniiromise 
with his opponents by promises ho never iutended 
to keep, and negotiating with various parties at 
once, in the hope of destroying one by the other. 
The publicMition of the royal letters hiwl a terrible 
elTccrt in increasing the number of those who felt 
that with Charles I. no peace was possible, if the 
liberties of the country, or even a remnant of 
them, were to be maintained. 

Among the next triiiuiphs of Crwnwcll were 
tlic taking of Wincheslor, and the reduction of 
Basing House, the most imi)()rtant slronghold 
possessed by a subject j and now tlio burden and 
heat of the day in the combat against the King 
being over, considerable grants of land were 
awarded to him by the rarliament in return for 
' Ilia services, which had included not only his 
personal exertions during ihose. years of peril and 
anxiety, but assistance to the cause in arms and 
money to the very ulinofttii* his means. 

The King, finding liis cause desperate, now put 
himself into the hands of the Scotch rresbyterians 
vdio liad uiaiehed a largo army into England; 
and Ids rnbi was complete from the UTihap]jy day 
on which be Hod to their camp at Newark. The 
miserable stiJi’y of the £100,000 of jiay due from 
the rarliament to the Scoots, of the negotiation 
for a part, of that sum paid down, the rest within 
a given jieriod of the delivery of the King into 
the hands of the rarliament, when the price 
was paid, and of the witlnlrawal of tlie Scottish 
forces northward, fills the next sad page in the 
history of the civil war. And then came the 
mournful period during which the discrowned 
King, a prisoner in tlie hands of his enemies, by 
his dignity and patience, won back the hearts of 
many who had been his most determined enemies 
during the days of his prosperity and tyranny. 
Then, too, came the time when a large and 
mfluejitial portion of the rarliam.ut became 
i-live to the fact that the army was becoming 
too powerful for it. Hence the self-denying 
oidinance” and the subsequent strife between the 

ariiament and the army ; and, by the natural 


instinct that makes men turn to the strong -when 
their lives and fortunes are at stake, the army 
rallied round Oliver Cromw’oll, when it refused 
to disband at the behest of the Parliament. In 
the struggle that ensued, the army was victorious; 
and the Parliament, with the Presbyterian 
element driven out of it by “ Pride’s purge,” 
became a shadow of its former self. Then comes 
t!ie most impressive scene of all the great drama, 
— the trial and execution of the King; and in this 
proceeding, Oliver Cromwell took a prominent 
part. His name appears third among the 
signatures to the death-warrant of Charles; and 
of tlie rosiioiisibility attached tx) the death of the 
King, a great share falls to him. To justify the 
action is impossible. Charles's refusal to plead, 
on the ground that tlie High (’ourt of Justice 
was ineoinpctx^nt to try him, was perfectly logical 
and justifiable ; more logicfil than President 
Pradsluiw’s petulant rebuke, Sir, you arc not 
penuitted to issue out in these discoursings. This 
(’ourt is satislied of its authority. No Court will 
bear to hear its aiitliority questioned in that 
manner.” But altliough those fifty -nine men 
who signed tlie death- w'arrant of the King com- 
mitted a groat crime, yet there were some iwints 
in which their procc<lure contrasted favoumbly, 
nay, heroically, wdth the usages of former times. 
Tlie fate of Artlmrof Bretagne, of Edward II., 
lUclmi’d II., and ileiiry VI., would have been 
that of Charles, had he lived in earlier days, and 
fallen into llio lian-.ls of his enemies. He would 
have been relegated to some siKnig and secure 
prison, from wdiciice shortly afterw\ards would 
have gone forth the tidings el his death; and men 
would have spoken mysteriously and in whispers 
of the suddenness of the King’s demise. But here 
w as presented by the men of 1648, to the eyes of 
astonished Europe, the spectacle of a King, 
solemnly anil openly, in the face of the nation, 
arraigned and brought to the bar for unfaithful- 
ness to his trust. Tliesc things w’crc not done in 
a corner. No move impressive protest was ever 
entered against, the doctrine of divine right, and 
the invsiKin>ibility of kings. It was a tremendous 
and impressive lesson to tyrants throughout the 
w'orld, and as such wiis not without its effect. 
“What did Cromwell ever do for England?” 
asked Dr. Johnson in Scotland, “ with his 
Jacobitieal tendencies sharpened into aggressive- 
ness by opposition.” “ Ecod, Doctor,” replied the 
shrew'd old Scottish laird his interlocutor, ‘^ho 
gard kings ken they had a lith in their necks;” 
and, in homely phrase, this expresses a truth. 
And, indeed, these things cannot be judged by 
oi-dinary rules. When men have been engaged 
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for years in a mortal struggle for their lives and 
liberties; when at every stage valuable lives have 
been sacrificed, until at last blood and treasure 
have been poured out like water ; when each 
successive tiiumph and defeat has alike em- 
bittered the struggle, and made both sides more 
determined to fight it out to llic end, ordinary 
rules and laws are at lengtli put aside, and there 
is no further distinction or respect of persons. 
As Schiller observes in his William Tell: “Der 
altc Urstand dcr Natur kehrt wieder, Wo Mensch 
dera Menschen gegenuber stcht : ” the condition 
in which man recognises in his opponent an enemy 
and nothing else, when he would as soon dis- 
charge his pistol at the king as at a common man, 
and w’ould with equal readiness condemn the 
king who fell into his power. 

The Commonwealth ; Cromwell Lord- 
Lieutenant OF Ireland. 

Immediately after the execution of the King 
came that Council of State, to be followe*!. on 
the 19tli of ilay, by the emphatic Act of Parlia- 
ment, which decreed “ Tliat the people of Kng- 
land, and of all the dominions and territories 
thereunto belonging, are, and shall ]>c, and are 
hereby constituted, made, ostablisbcd, and con- 
firmed to ])e a Commomvcnltli or Free State^ by 
the supreme authority of this nation, the Repre- 
sentatives of the J*co[)le in Parliament, and by 
Rn<^h as they shall aiipoint and constitute Officers 
ana iMinisters under them for the gowl of the 
People ; and that without any King or Kouse of 
Lords.” Cromwell appears to have been the 
first President of the Council of Stale, tempo- 
rarily chosen until tlic election of Bradshaw. An 
order still exists, signed by him as Prreses jfro 
tcmimreP But there was soon more active work 
for him. Lawlessness appears in various direc- 
tions ; and, worse than all, thei*<i is disaffection 
in the army. For a certain part of the force has 
to march to Ii-fdand, which i.:. in a stale of open 
rebellion, and will not acknowledge the authority 
of the now state ; and 01iv<'r (Cromwell has l)ccn 
appointed to the high office of Loi-d-Lieu- 
tenant. In other directions also there arc ugly 
symptoms of disaffection. The sects, freed from 
Church control, are breaking out into strange 
extravagances. In Surrey, the Diggers ” liave 
begun to delve assidu(:usl\- in the waste lands, 
asserting that, by vii tue td! the penalty ()f Adam, 
it is man’s destiny to earn liis broad by the sw'cat 
of his brow, and, consequently, that all ranks are 
to be levelled, and pro[)orty in land to cease ; 
for the “ levellers ’’openly declare their intention 
of pulling down park paii igs on the first oppor- 


tunity — a state of things that has to be met with 
prompt repression of the most energetic kind, . 
even to the stern trial by court-martial and 
subsequent shooting of several of the most refrac- 
tory soldieis. In the West, too, the Clubmen, 
mostly ignorant peasants, stirred up to attempt 
a revolt without any very definite idea of their 
object, arc put down by judiciously mingled con- 
ciliation and force. 

And so, the standard of the new King, Charles 
IL, being unfurled in Ireland by the Marquess of 
Ormond, Oliver Cromwell, a very different per- \ 
sonage now from the tlajitain Cromwell who w’as 
drilling men and collecting arms in the midland 
counties just seven years since, sets forth for Ire- 
land by way of Bristol, to fight the battle of the 
Commonwealth. The newspapers of the day, as 
chronicled in *• Cromwolliana,” describe quaintly 
enough the manner of his setting forth, under 
date of July 10th, 1619, in the following record ; 
— “This evening, about five of the clock, tlw 
Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland began his journer, 
by the way of Windsor, and so to Bristol, lie 
went forth in that state and ecpiipagc as the like 
hath liardly been seen ; himself in a coach with 
six gallant Flanders rnari'S, whitish gnjy ; diveis 
coaches accompanying him, and very many groat ^ 
officers of the army ; his life-guard, consisting of 
^jgldy gallant men, the meanest whereof a c jai- 
mander or esquire, in stately habit, with trumpet 
sounding almost to the shaking of Cliaring (' 10-3 
liad it been now standing.” ('Phis ancient moan- 
ment-, by tlic way, luul lately fallen beneath ilio 
iconochustic zeal of the Parliamentary ollit'is, 
who detected sonui latent essence of P«'pcry in 
this .and many similar monumen Is, and rutlib s>Iy 
destroyed them; the statue of the late King 
CJharing Cross being likewise podftd down, au 1 
.sold to a city cutler to be broken up; but hy 
him buried, to bo reproduced, to the great proiit 
of ti e ladder, at the Restoration.) “ Of his life- 
guard many arc colonels; and, believe me, it’s 
such a guanl .ns is hardly to be paralleled in tlio 
world. And now Jiave at you, my Lord oljj 
Ormond I You will have men of gallantry to 
encounter, whom to overcome will be honoiu’ 
sufficient, and to be Vjcatcn by them will bo no 
great blemish to your reputation. If 3 'on sny 
‘ Ciesar or nothing,’ they say, *A Republic or 
nothing 1 ’ The Lord-Lieutenant’s colours au 
white.” 

Cromwell IN Ireland; Drogheda and 
Wexford, 

Those white colours wore soon to be stained 01 1 
an awful red, whose crimson, hue should live lot 
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many generations in the memory of the Irish 
nation. It seems difficult at first to reconcile 
iho idea of a merciful man with the terrible 
s,rcncs of slaughter enacted at Tredagh, or 
Drogheda, and at Wcxfoid and elsewhere, during 
this memorable campaign. The rebels were put 
to the sword like the Ainalckitcs of old ; of the 
defenders of Tredagh not thirty were left. 

The grim Commander of the Commonwealth 
army appears in a darker aspect than we have 
vet seen him assume, in this campaign in Ireland. 
The name of Oliver Cromwell is still a tradition 
of ten'or and hatred among the peatman try of part 
of Ireland; and “ CrumracU’s curse” still passes 
among them for the deepest of male<lictions. 
The severities practised upon those that resisted 
Jiis army were terrible. But first lie sum- 
moned tlic garrisons that stood out against him 
to surrender, plainly putting the alternative 
before them — safety and protection if they 
Yielded, death to the last man if they continued 
to resist. They refused to capitulate, an<l he 
’.vas as good as his word. How comi>lctely tlic 
work of destruction was done at Drogheda 
api»oars very clearly from Oliver’s despatch to 
]‘i\.4dent Biudshaw, written for the information 
of the Council of State : — “ It hath pleased Cod 
to bless our endeavours at Tredah,” be says. 
••After battery, we stormed it. The enemy were 
alx)ut 5,000 strong in the town. Tliey made a 
stout resistance ; and near 1.000 of our men 
l)ciijg entered, the cneiAy forced them out again. 
But Coil giving a now courage to our men, they 
attempted again, ami entered, healing the enemy 
from their defences. The enemy had numlc three 
entrenchments both to the riglit and left, where 
we entered; all wliieh they were forced to 
quit. Being ihus entered, we refused them 
quarter; having the day before suiiimoncd ibe 
town. I believe we init to the sword the whole 
number of the defendants. I do not think Ihiriy 
‘ f the whole number escaped with their Jives. 
.riioRo that did arc in safe custody for the Bar- 
badoes. Since that time, the enemy quilted to 
us Trim and Dundalk. In Trim tlicy were in 
such haste that they left tlicir guns behind 
them.” 

Tliore is in this vci*y outs|X)ken letter no kind 

attempt »at coneealmciit ; and he wlio runs 
may read in it the policy Cromwell had dctcr- 
niincd to pursue in the civil war. He had evi 
deutly made up his mind that the shorthand sharp 
method was the only one 11 at would be effectual ; 
f^ml, indeed, when we view the circ urns lances of 
Jhe case, we arc strongly inclinea to think tJiat 
us view was not unreasonable. In Ireland, all 


the different sects and parties, from llomauists to 
Presbyterians, had been united, by the iudefatig* 
able energy and activity of Ormond, against the 
government of the Commonwealth. Dublin and 
Derry were the only two towns that hold out for . 
the Parliament ; and the enemy luwl concentrated 
their strength in Drogheda and Wexford, liaving 
put into this garrison (Tredah) almost all their 
prime soldiers, being about 3,000 horse and foot, 
under the command of their best officers ,* Sir 
Arthur Ashton being made Governor. “ To break 
the neck of the rebellion at once, by blows 
fiercely and relentlessly struck, and. above all, to 
impress the people with the idea that what he 
promised he would perform,” seemed to Cromwell 
the one feasible method of terminating the 
struggle promptly and successfully ; and in the 
same letter from which we have quoted, he goes 
on to say how one lieutenant who got away to 
the enemy, was declared to have reiKirtcd himself 
as the only man o£ all the garrison who escaped. 
“ The enemy 14^)11 this were fillc<l with much 
terror,” adds Cromwell ; “ and truly I believe this 
bitterness will save much effusion of blood, 
through the goodness of God.” That he was 
right in his belief subsequent events and the 
speedy termination of the war very quickly 
yiroved. “ The execrable policy of that regicide,” 
says Carte, a writer bitterly hostile to him, “ liad 
the effect he proposed.” The hasty evacuation 
of Dundalk and Trim by their garrisons was the 
first indication of this. 

In his letter to the commander at Wexford, 
before proceeding to the storm of the city, he offers 
fair terms ; to tlie soldiers and noncommissioned 
otlitu’s of the garrison (juartcr for life, and leave 
to go home, they iindeiTaking not to bear arms 
more against the rarliament; to the commissioned 
officers, quarter as prisoners ; to tlio inhabitants, 
protection and security from plunder and ill- 
usage. 

By the cud of Hay, the Lord-Tiieutenant is 
back in London ; hastily summoned home by the 
Governmenl, for affairs in Scot la ml look threat- 
ening. A triumphal grtH-ting awaited him 5 
Fairfax, with the chief officers and many mem- 
bers of the Parliament, gc»ing as far as Hounslow 
Heath to meet him, fiiul so bring him to Wbitc- 
liaJl aiiiiil niiieh noise and shouting. ‘‘AVliat a 
crowd hath come out to sec your Lordships 
'triumph ! ” cries a llattcrer, willing to please the 
great man. Yes,’’ replies his Lordship with a 
grim smile;** but if it were to see me liangcd, 
how many more would there he ? ” — wherein 
especially many in Ireland at tliat moment would 
declare he had spoken truly. 
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Thb Scottish Campaign ; Woboestbr j 

Expulsion of the Bump Parliament. 

That trouble in the direction of Scotland has 
been growing formidable, and Oliver’s strong 
hand is required to put it down. The Scott- 
ish Covenanters, anxious, as they say, “ that 
God’s divinci law of the Bible should be put in 
practice in these nations,” or in other words, that 
the Presbyterian form of religion shall be the one 
recognised in the Three Kingdoms, had made ad- 
vances to Charles, the eldest sou of the late King, 
whom they proclaimed as Charles the Second, 
and thus set up the standard of revolt against 
the Parliament. *• Given a divine law of the Bible 
on one hand, and a Stiiai-t King, Charles the First 
or Charles the Second on the other, alas I did 
History ever present a more irreducible case of 
equations in this world ? ” — as was wittily 
observed by a French writer, the Presbyterians 
compelled Charles Stuart to sign the covenant 
‘•voluntarily; ” and thus it was necessary to send 
an army into the north. Fairfax refused to go, 
and gave up his commission; whereupon Crom- 
well, now Gcncral-in-chicf, marched away to the 
north. 

The story is well known of that famous Battle 
of Dunbar, on the 3rd of September, 1650; bow 
the Scottish General, Leslie, tuieampcd in a good 
position on the hill-side, came down to fight 
Oliver in the plain, urged by the ministers of the 
Kirk, who rebuked him for trusting in the ai iu of 
flesh, and adjured him to go forth aud fight his 
adversary in the strength of the I-oni; how iqion 
seeing the foe moving upon the heights, and 
evidently preparing to come down, grim Oliver 
exclaimed gleefully, “The Lord liutli delivered 
them into my hands I ” So says Bishop Burnet ; 
but many of the garrulous Bishop’s assertions rest 
only upon hearsay. What is certain, is that 
Leslie did come down, and was very completely 
beaten, with a loss of ten tlumsand prisonei-s; 
the rout was frightful, and the cause of the 
Covenant was lost. For Kilinburgli quickly 
surrendered, though the Castle held out for a 
time. At Edinburgh Cromwell had a long illness, 
which put the Government at home into much 
anxiety; but hy June 1651, he is on his 
feet again, and soon aftci waids he is march- 
ing rapidly southwai<ls, iiiid for a notablo^ 
cause. For a Scot? arii-y l»a? gone sontliward into 
England, in the hope of raising the count ry in 
favour of Charles ; and Crotn well is in hot pursuit 
of them. Towanls the (‘iid of August the royal 
Standard is raised at Vv'orc.cster ; and on the 3rd 
September, the auuivorsujv' of the P>:ittle of 


Dunbar, was fought the last battle of the Civil 
War, ending in a victory for Cromwell, which he 
was accustomed to call his “crowning mercy.’* 
The Scots fought desperately on this occasion, 
and the victory was not gained without a hard 
and fierce struggle of five or six hours. “ My 
Lord General did exceedingly hazard himself,” 
says a contemporary account, “riding up and 
down in the midst of the fire, riding himself in 
person to the enemy’s foot to offer them quarter, 
whereto they returned no answer but shot.” But 
it was all in vain. Tlie steady discipline of 
Oliver’s well-trained troops carried the day, and 
the Scots were driven in desperate rout through 
the streets of Worcester; and King Charles, after 
hiding as best he may, with tlic help of the good 
Pcudcrclls and others, at last gets away to France. 

And now what might long have been expected 
came to pass. The foundations of law and order 
had been deeply shaken in England by the events 
of the last twelve years ; factions had been fight- 
ing against factions, and every form of fanati- 
cism aud religious extravagance was fighting foi 
supremacy amongst Milleiuirians, Muggletouians, 
Brownists, Fifth Monarnhy men, and a score of 
others. Th() one man who could dominate the 
conflicting masses was Cromwell; and he came 
forward and boldly took the supreme power into 
his own hands. 

On that memorable 20tli of April, 1653, he 
came into the House of Commons, “claxl in 
plain black clothes and ^rey worsted stockings, 
and sat down, as he used to do, in. an ordinary 
place.” But h(; has come to do no ordinary thing; 
and after a time, suddenly rising, he commenccsaii 
impressive harangue, in which ho sets forth to tlio. 
bewildered members of the Bump i’ayiuiriont the 
various misdeeds of whicli they liave been guilty; 
“of their injustice, delays of jiisLieo, self-interest, 
and other faults; ” and then calls in certain armed 
men, and in a few minutes tlie Speaker, Lonihan, 
has been made to conic down from Ids si?at, am! 
the mace is ca.rricd away, and the members of the 
Hump Parliament have all dcipartod ; Croimvell 
afterwards impressively asserting that “ not a dog 
was heard to bark at llieir departure.” A lawlc.ss 
and liigb-banded prot;eeding certainly, and one 
which even the strongest advocates of Cromwell 
have only faintly attempted to justify. 

Cromwell Protector ; IIis Bule and 
Power ; His Death. 

A few months mere, and the sequel to this 
high-liandotl procoerdng becomes manifest to all 
men; for 01iv* r Ciomwoll receives the title of 
Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of England, 
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Scotland, and Ireland, and begins to rule with 
such an amount of power as no English king until 
his time has possessed. A solemn instrument of 
Government, containing forty- two Articles, is 
drawn up for the safe-guarding of the State; 
and the ceremony of his installation being per- 
formed with a grave dignity and pomp worthy of 
the accession of a great monarch. “ His Highness 
was in a rich but plain suit,” says the contem- 
porary account, “ black velvet, with cloak of the 
same ; about his hat a broad band of gold.” (So 
now the objection to him made by liis critics at 
his first appearance in Parliament is removed, 
for Oliver has a hat-band.) Carlyle has left an 
impressive picture of Cromwell, as he supposes 
him to have appeared on this day. “ Docs the 
reader see him? A rather likely figure I think. 
Stands some five feet ten or more ; a man of 
strong, solid stature, and dignified, now partly 
military carriage ; the expression of him valour 
and devout intelligence, energy and delicacy, on a 
basis of simplicity. Fifty-four years old, gone 
April last, ruddy, fair complexion, bronzed by toil 
and age ; b*ght-brown hair and moustaclie arc 
getting streaked with grey. A figure of sufficient 
impressiveness, not lovely to the man milliner 
siiecies, nor pretending to bo so. Massive stature, 
big, massive head, of somewhat leonine asi^ect 
.... on the whole, a right noble lion-face and 
hero-face ; to me royal enough.” 

And now for the first time since the death of 
the lion-liearted Quceij Elizabeth, the nation, and 
Europe, too, felt that there was indcc<l a king, 
a true ruling spirit upon the English throne. 
The march of events, far more than any per- 
sonal a'ubition, had raised Oliver Cromwell 
to the ]>osi£iou of .arbiter of tho destinies of 
the Kingdiojn of Great llritain .and Ireland. 
In times of great national peril and con- 
Tusion, it is natural that nations, like indi- 
viduals, shoukl rally round the otic man •who 
shows liimsclf equal to the occasion, who hopes 
when others despond, who works and labours 
to relieve disttetcr while others are lamenting 
it. What high ground tho great Protector took 
the matter of national morality, how hir he 
was from being a leveller, or one who wishes to 
obliterate legitimate soci.al distinctions, will ap- 
pear from his own words addressed to his second 
Parliiiincnt : “ I did hint to you my thoughts 
alxjut the reformation of iTianners. And those 
abuses that arc in this nation t hi ough disorder, 
are a thing which should bo much in ybnr liearls. 
It is that which, I am confident, is .a doscriptiun 
and character of the interest you have been en- 
gaged against, the badge .and character of coun- 


tenancing profaneness, disoitlcr, and wickedness 
in all places, and whatsoever is most of kin to 
these, and most agrees with what is Popery, and 
the i)rofane nobility and gentry of this nation. 
Li my cmiscinicL*, it was a shame to lea Christian 
within these fftecn^ sixteen^ or seventeen yearsi 
in this 'nation^ whether in C.a;sar’s house or else- 
where 1 It w.as a shame, it -was a reproach to a 
man ; and the badge of ‘ Puritan ’ was put upon 
it. We would keep np nobility and gentry ; 
and the way to keep them up is : Not to mffer 
tfievi to bo patronisers or countenancers of 
bamleery and disorders ! And you will hereby 
be as labourers in that work of ‘ keeping them 
up.* And a man may tell as plainly as can be 
what becomes of us, if wo grow indifferent and 
lukewarm, under T know not what weak preten- 
sions. If it lives in us, therefore ; if, I say, it bo 
in the general heart of tho nation, it is a thing, 

I am confident, our liberty and prosperity depend 
upon — Keformation. Make it a shame to see men 
hold in sin and profanejiess, and God will bless 
yon. You will be a blessing to the nation ; and 
by this will be more repairei’s of breaches tlian 
by anything in the world. Truly, these things 
do respect the souls of men, and the spirits, 
which are the men. The mind is the man. If 
that be kept pure, a man signifies somewhat ; if 
not, I would very fain see what difference there 
is betwixt liini and a be.ast. Jfe liath only some 
activity to do some more mischief.*’ And this 
is the iman whom Smollett describes as *• ridicu- 
lous in his reveries,” .‘uid “ despicable in his dis- 
course ; ” this man who with such sagacity hits 
the nail on the head, and with such mauly, out- 
spoken frankness doebares that the only true way 
of keeping iq) noTulity and gentry is to insist that 
with tlie grand old name of gentleman sluill be 
associated purity of life and truthfulness find 
self-respect ! — •* j\Tfike it a sViamc to see men bold 
in sin and profanencss, and G(h 1 will bless you.” 
Here •was a man in wliom was tho root of the 
matter, whatever his faults m.-iy have been. 

It was a marvellous government this of the Lord 
l*rotcetor, and one that soon set men talking and 
•wondering at homo and abroad. Its energy was 
marvellous ; and Gqinally remarkable was the 
originality and force with which it acted, and its 
utter disregard of prescription or antique rule 
where these were found standing in the way of 
right and justice. Thus the brother of the Por- 
tuguese Ambassador, Don Pantaleon Saa, having 
hail a dispute with an English merchant in the 
lilxcliangc in London, treacherously assassinated 
his opponent, and then took refuge at the Embassy ; 
the houses oi’ ambassadors being considered, by a 
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j)olite fiction, as belonging to the tciritory the 
Embfissy represented. Uut tlie grim Vrotector 
had no idea of any place as a srinctuary for any 
one who had niuidcrcd an Englishman; the 
homicide was seized, carried off to prison, and 
in due lime brought to trial, and made to suffer 
death in due course of law. 

Never had the name of England stood so high 
among foreign nations as at this period; never 
had the nation posscssal suck influence abroad 
as it now wielded. The pride of Franco, Spain, 
raid Holland was humbled. The naval victories 
01 iilake threw the names of such great captains 
as Dc Iluyter and Van Troinp into the shade. 

Wherever there was a report of wrong suffered 
by Protestant at the hand of l*apist, or by Chris- 
tian at the hand of infidel, the strong arm of the 
•• Uefender of the Faith ” who ruled at White- 
hall was stretclual forth to exact vengeance. 
Two notable instances of this may be given: the 
cases of the MediteiTanean pirates and of the 
Waldenses. The Governmcjit on the North 
AfriCcT-n seaboard had been in the habit of send- 
ing forlli piratical vessels, which attackid mer- 
chant ships, phiiidered them, and carried the 
crews and jjassengers away into slavery, large 
ransoms being exacted for the libciratiou of the 
captives. Algiers and Tunis were the chief 
offenders in this matter ; and to Algiers and 
Tunis a fleet of English nicn-oC-war was promptly 
despatched througli the ^trails of Gibraltar. 
'i*iie J)cy of Algi(U‘s submitted when summoned, 
set his captives free, and gave scem-ity for future 
good behaviour ; the Dey of Tunis, who resisted, 
had his walls promptly battered down by ICnglish 
cannon, until ho too saw’, that for him tlio belter 
part of valour ivas discretion, and consented to 
give up every Christian captive in liis hands. 
In the Alpine valleys of Kavoy dwelt a harmless, 
simple commiinily of Protestants, the Waldenses, 
whose reasonable wish to worship God after the 
manner of their fathers, had roused u]) fierce 
jicrsceiitioii against them from (be Ihik- of Havoy. 

The; action of Cromwell in this matter was 
jironipt and decisive. He despjitclied a fleet to 
the Gulf of Gemn, and flierc and then cxiicted a 
promise from the Hukt* that the persecution of the 
Waldenses shoultl cease forthwith. Moreover, ho 
placed llie community under tli*j spixrial protcc- 
:ioii of England, su iliat the promise was not 
likely U) be broken in 1 is liiiie. In the nortlierii 
parts of Ireland he se‘.tled a colony of Hcottish 
i’rcsbyterians, and in the remoter regions of 
Sciilland he bestowed laud on many of nis 
English folio \ve)'s ; in (acli case with the best 
results for the trair(uiiUty «.>1! the country. 


Tt was no enviable position that of liOrd Pro- 
tector of the Commonwealth of England, under 
the conditions on which Oliver Cromwell held 
tliat dignity. He was indeed despotic, for all 
men seemed to vie wdth each other in submitting 
to him. He was more arbitrary than Charles 1. 
had been in the days of the Star Chamber and 
the Court of High Commission, and his W’ord 
and his will were supreme Ihrougliout England. 

The j)eople had undergone that worst and most 
sad recoil from a virtuous and quick- wilted 
eulhiisiasm to the debasing sense of failure, 
depression, and inditfcrcnce,” says Mr. Forster 
in his liistory of the Commonwealth. ‘‘Even 
this last, however, had more hope In it then 
another sense to which they were now' and tlicn 
roused to gi vc way. This was when they admired 
their tyrant. . . . He thing some foreign victory 
among them as a rattle or a toy, and the whim- 
pering ceased, and they recollected what a great: 
man the Lord Protector was, and siuit u}) an 
ill-sniig song of praise.” This is a somiiwlial 
strong view of the case. The period through 
which the English nation was passiii.cr was the 
one fn^fpicntly folJ«)wing a time of strife and 
anarchy, when the stiong liand is needed to keep 
down all jarring elements and opposing factions; 
when the community recognises the i)arsim()unt, 
necessity of kingship, in the hands of a really 
pow’crfiil and kingly man. What changes migl't 
have been made luul the great Protector lived 
out the allotted thrccsco|^3 and ten yours of 
man’s life, can only be matter of conjecture ; 
but, as Na[)oleon justly saiil, one grow ' oM 
quickly on battle-fields.” The euomioiis respon- 
sibilities and cares of empire, incroased by C(m- 
tiuually-rccuiTing plots among the d -.scout eiiled, 
broke dow’ii that strong framr an 1 1 haf iron will; 
domestic trouble, in the Joss of his favourite 
daughter. Lady (.’laypole (his oldest son, Oliver, 
had faihni in the (h vil War long before), hastened 
the end : and at Whitehall, iu 1058, on the 5rd 
of September, ‘‘liis great day,” as be was accus- 
tomed to call it,, the anniversary of Jii.s victories 
of i)un])ar and Worcester, tlic great Protector 
died. “Truly God is good, indeed He is !” was 
the expression most frequently on his lips during 
the last hours of his life. “ I'his saying, ‘ Go«l 
is .good,’ ho frequently used all along,” sa^’S 
Harvey, thi; attendant who has left us the record 
of Oliver's last days, “and would speak it with 
much cheerfulness and fervour of si)irit in tlio 
midst of bis pains. Again he said, ‘ I would be 
willing to live, to be turther serviceable to God 
and His people ; but my work is done. iretGod 
vnli be with Hi^ }.e(>j)le.‘’ ” II. W. H, 
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The first two made the history, the hist two told 
the story and sunj; the Sfmg.” 

VVe have here to trace the career of one of 
these illustrious personages — Kobert Burns, the 
national poet of Scotland. In him we have a 
truly representative Scotchman; ho was “Scot- 
land condensed in a personality, the represent- 
ative of what is noblest and also of much that is 
erring in the race.” Emphatically a poet of 
the people, his life is doubly interesting from the 
broad ground of sympathies and the deep reality 
and naturalness of his sentiments. 

His life, in so far as it was “ by passion driven,” 
may furnish a warning, but it may also servo as a 
groat encouragement. To the young and aspir- 
ing it is another illustration of the fact that 
immortal fame does not belong to any particular 
rank in life, but may as likely as not be met with 
when following the plough or bestriding the pony 
of an exciseman. 

Birth, Parentage, and Early Years. 

Kobert Burns was born on the 25ih of January, 
1759, in a humble cottage on the banks of the 
^oon, about two miles to the south of the town 
of Ayr. There was something romantic in an 
accident which befell him before he had concluded 
his first week’s experience of the world. The 
frail abode In which h(3 first saw the light, and 
which had been erected by the hands of his 
father, gave way at midnight, and the infant 
and his mother had to be conveyed through a 
storm to the slieltor of a neighbouring cottage. 

The father of the poet, William Burnoss — such 
was the original spelling of the name — was the 
son of a farmer in Kincardineshire, whence he 
removed at the age of nineteen, in consequence 
of the poverty of his family. Though a mere 
peasant, ho was far superior to the class by 
whom he was surrounded. By nature he pos- 
sessed strong sense and keen powers of obser- 
vation, and these talents had been improved by 
such an education as a Scottish parish school 
could then afford. Deeply religious, and of un- 
blemished integiity, he inspired his children 
with reverence and affection ; and in his portniit 
of the priest-like father of the “ Cotter’s Saturday 
Night ” his son has pronounced an imperishable 
eulogy on his worth. Unfortunately he possessed 
a headlong, ungovernable irascibility, and to this 
many of the distresses which befell him on his 
way through life are no doubt to be atti ibrded. 

Of the mother we know little. In one of 
Burns’s letters deR<*ril)es her as “a very 
sagacious woman, wilmr**- ^''rwardness or awk- 


wardness of manner ; ” but ho can find no higher 
praise for her in his family picture than — 

•* The mither wi* her needle an* her sheers. 

Gars aula claes look amaist as weel's the new." 

She seems to have been in the habit of repeating 
fragments of old Scottish songs and ballads to 
her children, and no doubt this did something 
towards the cultivation of the poetic instinct in 
her afterwards famous son. It is to his father, 
however, that he was most indebted for the 
formation of his character. 

When the poet was a little over six years old, 
his father removed to the farm of Mount 01 i- 
phant, in the parish of Ayr, on which he was 
placed by the kindness of a Mr. Ferguson, to 
whom he had acted as gardener. The change, 
however, was not for the better: Mr. Ferguson 
died, and bis affairs fell into the hands of n 
factor who treated Biirness with great harshness. 

On being driven from Mount Oliphant, Burncss 
went with his family, about 1772, to Trochlea, in 
the parish of Tarbolton, and for a time he suc- 
ceeded better in the world. His sons wore 
placed under the care of a teacher called Munloeh, 
who was engaged to instruct the children of the 
farmers at Lochlca. Murdoch has given a very 
interesting account of Robert Burns and liis 
brother about this time. “ Gilbert,” he snys, 
“always appeared to me to possess a more lively 
imagination, and to be far more the wit than 
•Robert, I attempted to* teach them a little 
Church music. Here they wttc left far behind 
by all the rest of the school. Robert’s oar, in 
particular, was remarkably dull, and his voice 
untunable. It was long before I could get them 
to distinguish one tune from aaotticr. Robert’s 
countenance was generally grave, and^xpressive 
of a serious, contemplative, and thoughtful mind, 
Gilbert’s face said, ‘ Mirth, with thee I mean to 
live ; and certaiidy, if any person who knew 
the boys had been asked which of them was the 
most likely to court the Muses, he would never 
have guessed that Robert had a propensity of 
that kind,” 

Of himself at this period Burns says : “ T was 
by no means a favourite with anybody. I wa-^ a 
good dei*l noted for a retentive memory, a stubborn 
sturdy something in my disposition, and an en- 
thusiastic idiot piety, I say idiot piety, because I 
was then but a child. Though it cost the sclu^ol- 
mastcr some thrashings, I made an excellent 
English scholar ; and by the time I was ten or 
eleven years of age i was a critic in substantives, 
verbs, and partiriples. 

“ In my infant and boyish days, too, I owed 
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much to an old woman who resided in the family, 
remarkable for her ignorance, credulity, and 
superstition. She had, I suppose,' the largest 
collection in the country of talcs and songs con- 
cerning devils, ghosts, fairies, brownies, witches, 
warlocks, spunkies, kelpies, elf-candles, dead- 
lights, wraiths, apparitions, cantraips, giants, 
enchanted towers, dragons, and other trumpery. 
This cultivated the latent seeds of poetry; but 
had so strong an effect on my imagination, that 
to this hour, in rny nocturnal rambles, I some- 
times keep a sharp look-out in suspicious places; 
and though nobody can be more sceptical than I 
am in such matters, yet it often takes an effort 
of philosophy to shake off those idle terrors. 

“ The earliest composition that I recollect 
taking pleasure in was The Vision of Mirzah^ 
and a hymn of Addison’s, beginning, Ifow are 
Thy servants hlest^ O Lord / I particularly re- 
member one half-stanza which was music to my 
boyish ears — 

* For tbongb on dreadful whirls we bung 
High on the broken wave—* 

T met with these pieces in Mason's Enylish Col- 
lection^ one of my school-books. 

“ The first two books I ever read in private, 
and which gave me more plea^u^e than any two 
books I ever read since, were The Life of ITan- 
nihaly and The History of Sir William Wallace. 
Hannibal gave ray j^ung ideas such a turn, that 
1 used to strut in raptures up and clown after the 
rccruifing drum and bagpipe, and wish mj’^sclf 
tall enough to be a soldier ; while the story of 
Wallaco. poured a Scottish prejudice into my 
veins, which will boil along there till the flood- 
gates of fife r.hut in eternal rest.’* 

Murdoch was now appointed master of the 
Grammar School of Ayr, and the two brothers 
were sent to him “ week about,” and in the winter 
evenings their father instructed them in arilh- 
ttietie and such other knowledge as he possessed. 
Much of their time, however, was spent in farm 
labour. 

The exertions of both father and sons soon 
failed to support tliem, and a very dismal descrip- 
tion of their situation and prospects has been 
given by Gilbert Burns, Their privations and 
poverty no doubt had a material influence on the 
future character of the poet. 

The Da'wn of Poetry. 

Bums made his first attempt at verse- writing 
efore he had reached his sixteenth year. It was 
ins],irca by his partner ii? the labours of the 
arvest, a bewitching c»-eature a year younger 


than himself, “a bounie, sweet, sonsie lass,*' 
whose charms he celebrated in the little balladf 
“ 0 once I loved a bonnie lass.** 

‘‘Among her other love-inspiring qualities,** 
says Burns, for we must give the incident in hia 
own words, “ she sang sweetly ; and it was her 
favourite reel to which 1 attempted giving an 
embodied vehicle in rhyme, 

“ 1 was not so presumptuous as to imagine that 
I could make verses like printed ones, composed 
by men who had Greek and Latin ; but my girl 
sung a sotig which was said to be composed by a 
country iaird’s son, on one of his father’s maids 
with whom he was in love ; and 1 saw no reason 
why 1 might not rhyme as well as be ; for, ex- 
cepting that he could shear sheep and cast peals, 
his lather living in the moorlands, ne had no 
more scholareraft than myself. Thus with me 
began love and poetry." 

Mental Improvement: Autobiographical 
AND OTHER Notes. 

During the residence of his father at Loeblea, 
Burns made a great advance in mental improve- 
ment. 

At the beginning of this period, he was, ac- 
cording to his own account, perhaps the most 
ungainly, awkward boy in the parish — no soli- 
iaire was less acquainted with the ways of the 
world. What he knew of ancient story was 
ga'incd from Salnmi and (iuthrie's Uvographical 
Grammars ; and the iileas he had formed of mo- 
dern manners, of literature, and criticism, he got 
iromWxa Spectator'. These, with Pope's Wiyrks^ 
some plays of ShahspearCy Tull aiul Dickson on 
Agriculturcy the Pantheon^ Locke's Essay on the 
Human Understanding, Stackhouse's History of 
the Bible, Justice's British Gardener's Direc- 
tory, Bayle's Lectures, Allan Ramsay's Works, 
Taylors Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin, A 
Select Collection of English Songs, and Hervey's 
Meditations y had formed the whole of his reading. 
The collection of songs was his vade meewn. Ho 
pored over them driving his cart, or walking to 
labour, song by song, verso by verse ; carefully 
noting the true, tender, or sublime from affecta- 
tion and fustian. ‘‘ I am convinced,’* he says, “ 1 
owe to this practice much of my critic craft, such 
as it is." 

In his seventeenth year he began to attend a 
country dancing school, and his doing so was in 
direct opposition to the wishes of his father. 
“ My father," says Barns, ‘‘ was subject to strong 
passions ; from this instance of disobedience he 
took a sort nf dislike to me, which I believe 
was one cause of the dissipation which marked 
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my sncceeilin.^ yoarj?. I say clissipaticm, com- 
paratively with the strictness and sobriety and 
regularity of Presbyterian country life ; for though 
the will-o’-thc-wisp meteors of thoughtless whim 
were almost the sole lights of my path, yet early 
engrained piety and virtue k(!pt me for several 
years afterwards witliin the line of innocence. 

“The great misfortune of my life,” he con- 
tinues, “was to want an aim. I hsid felt 
early some stirrings of ambition, but they were 
the blind gropings of Homer’s Cyidops round 
tlie walls of his cave. I saw my fatlicr’s situa- 
tion entailed on me perpetual labour. The 
only two openings by which 1 could enter 
the temple of Fortune was the gate of nig- 
gardly economy, or the path of little chicaning 
bargain-making. The first is so contracted an 
aperture, I could never squeeze myself into it ; 
the last I always bated — there was contamina- 
tion in the very entrance I Thus abandoned of 
aim or view in life, with a strong appetite for 
sociability, as well from native hilarity as from a 
pride of observation and remark ; a constitutional 
melancholy or hypochondriasm that made me 
fly solitude : add to those incentives to soe.ial 
life my reputation for V)ookisii knowlodie, 
a certain wild logic'al talent, and a strength of 
thought something like tho, rudiments of good 
sense; and it will not seem surprising tliat I was 
generally a welcome guest where T visited, or 
any gi-cat wonder that, aiwjiys where two or 
varce met together, there was I among them. 
But far beyond all other impulses of my heart, 
was 1 /n penchant d Vadorahla moitU du genre 
hwmain. 

“ My heart was completely tinder, and was eter- 
nally lighted up by some goddcjss or other ; and 
i«s ill every other warfare in this world, my for- 
tune was various. Sometimes I was received 
with favour, and sonietimes 1 was mortified with 
a repulsa At the plough, scytlie, or reap liook, I 
feared no competitor, and thus I set absolute 
waiit at defiance ; and as I never cared furtlier 
for my labours than while I was in actual exercise, 
1 spent the evenings in the way after my own 
heart. 

“A country lad seldom carries on a love adven- 
ture without an assisciog confidant. I possessed 
a curiosity, zeal, an^l intrepid dexterity that 
recommended me as a ])roper second on these 
occasions; and I dare say I felt as much plea- 
sure in being in the secret of half the loves c£ 
the parish of Tarbolton, as ever did statesman 
in knowing the intrigues of half the courts of 
Eurrpe.** 

The account of the poet’s et ly habits given 


by his brother will be read w’ith inlerest. “ The 
seven years,” he says, “ we lived in Tarbolton 
parish, extending from the seventeenth to the 
twenty-fourth of my Virother’s age, were not 
marked by much literary improvement; but 
during this time the foundation was laid of 
certain habits in my brother’s character which 
afterwards became but too prominent, and which 
malice and envy have taken delight to enlarge 
^on. Though, when young, he was bashful and 
awkward in his intercourse with women, yet 
when he approached manhood his attachment 
to their society Ixicamc very strong, and he was 
constantly the victim of some fair enslaver. The 
symptoms of his passion were often such as nearly 
to equal those of the celebrated Kappho. I never 
indeed knew that he ‘fainted, sank, and died 
away,* but the agitations of his mind and body 
exceeded anything of the kind I ever knew in 
real life. 

“ He liad always a particular jealousy of people 
who were richer than himself, or who had more 
consequence in life. His love, therefore, rarely 
settled on persons of this description. When he 
selected any one out of the sovereignty of his 
good pleas\ne to whom he should pay his par- 
ticular alteni ion, she was instantly invested wilh 
asuflicient stock of charms, out of the plentifal 
stores of his own imagination; and there was 
often a great dissimilitude between his fair 
caplivator, as she a])pearcd ».o others, and as she 
seemed when invested with the attributes he g.'ive 
her.” 

Bart of his nineteenth year was spent in learn- 
ing mensuration and surveying at Kirkoswald, 
where smuggling, with its attendant demoralizing 
etrec.ts, prevailed. The temptations of Kirkos- 
wald proved irresistible. On ins first going there 
the poet was a great rejider — eating at mealtimes 
with a spoon in one hand and a book in the other, 
and carrying a few small volants about in his 
pocket, to study at leisure moments. But he soon 
l>egan to find enjoyment in the convivial sociely 
oftlio smuggling population, the excitement t)f 
wine led him still farHier astray, and at last In's 
studies were tlirown overboard, and everything 
had to give place to a young girl with whom he 
fell desperately in love. 

The Poet’s Experiences. 

Love and trifling were his chief occupation* 
till he reached his tvrenty- third year. At that 
period, he observes. ‘ ]*oesy was still a darling 
walk for my mind, but it was only indulged in 
according to the Immonr of Uio hour, I had 
usually half a dozen or more pieces on hand ; I 
3 ^ 
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took up one or other as it suited the momentary 
turn of the mind, and (lismissed the work as it 
bordered on fatigue. My passions, once liKhted 
up, raped like so many devils, till they found vent 
in rhyme ; and then the conning over my verses, 
like a spell, soothed all into quiet.” 

lie had written his first verses of note, “ Behind 
yon hill where Stinohar (afterwards Lugarjflows,” 
when in 1781 he went to Irvine to learn the trade 
of a (lax dresser, his motive being to iic(iuire the 
means of marrying, “ It was,” he says, “ an un# 
lucky afflux As we were giving a welcome 
carousal to tlie New Year, the shop took fire, and 
burned to ashes ; and T was left like a true poet 
without a sixpence.” To cr«)wn his distresses, 
the girl whom he this time adored, and who had 
pledged her soul to meet him in the field of 
matrimony, jilted him under peculiar circuiu- 
Btances of mortification. 

At Irvine the poet contracted some acquaint- 
ances of a freer manner of thinking and living 
than he had been accushjmed to, w'hose society 
prepared him for overleaping the bounds of rigid 
virtue which bad hitherto restrained him. lie 
himself says that a friendship formed there w i'h 
a person whose superior knowledge of the w^orld 
pave him great influence over his mind, did him 
much harm, inasmuch as tliat individual “ spoke 
of illicit love with the levity of a sailor, which 
hitherto I had regarded with horror.” 

It is but justice, Jiowevcr, to say that this per- 
son is reported to have exclaimed, in reference 
to this statement, “ Illicit love! levity of a sailor I 
the poet had nothing to learn that way when 1 
saw h.m first.” 

In J^obci't’s twcnfy-fifth year his father died, 
full of Borrows and a])piehensions for his gifted 
son. Of this event he tlius feelingly speaks : *'On 
the 13th of February I lost the best of fatlieis. 
Though, to be sure, we have had long warning of 
the impending stroke, still the feelings of nature 
claim their part ; and I cannot recidlect the 
tcmler endearments and parental lessons of the 
best of friends and the ablest of instructors 
without feeling what tho calmer dit-bites of 
reas(»n would perhaps condemn.” His beautiful 
epitaph on — 

“ The tender father and tho ffcn’rous friend. 

The pitying' heart that felt for hiunan woe. 

The dauntless heart that fearc-i no human pride. 
The friend of man, to vice alone a foe,” 

w well known, and forms a pathetic proof of his 
filial love. 

Shortly before his father’s death. Burns and 
kis brother took the f^jxm of Mossgiel, near 


Mauchline, as an asylum for their parents in 
the wreck of their affairs. I’he poet now resolved 
to be wise. He read farming books; he calcu- 
lated profits; he attended markets, and everything 
might have gone well, but unfortunately, the 
first ycar-frorn buying bad seed, and the second 
from a late harvest, they lost half their crops. 
This overset all Burns’s wisdom, and all his good 
intentions vanished. 

“ I now began,” he says, in an autobiographical 
fragment written shortly after ibis date, “ to bo 
known in the neighbourhood as a maker of 
rhymes. The first of my poetic offspring that 
saw light was a burlestpie lamcnlailon of a 
quarrel between two reverend Calvinists ; both 
of these were dramatU permntB in my ILihj Fair, 

I had a notion myself that the piece had some 
merit ; but to prevent the worst, I gave a copy 
of it to a frieiui who was fond of such things, 
an<l told him that I could not guess who was 
the author of it, but that I thought it pretty 
clever. With a certain description of the clergy 
as w^ell as the laity it met with a roar of applause. 

Holy Willie' 9 Prayer next made its appear- 
ance, and alarmed the Kirk session so much, that 
they held several meetings to look over their 
spiritual artillery, if haply any of it might be 
pointed against profane rliymers. Unluckily for 
mo, my w'andering led mo on another side, within 
point-blank shot of their heaviest metal. This 
is tlie unfortunate incident which gave rise to my 
printed poem, 27ie Lament." 

It would not be desirable, even if it were 
possible, to trace all Burns’s love affairs, or to 
identify every pretty girl whom he celebrated 
ill his verses. His heart was as susceptible as 
his iinaginatiiui, and his fair idols succeeded 
ea^h other with a rapidity which shows that 
constancy formed no part of his nature. 

In 1785 he loved and was beloved by Jean 
Armour, the daughter of a master mason at 
Mauchline, a young girl of much goodness of 
he.art and great jx'rsonal chaiins. When their 
intcrccmrsc couM no longer >»e concealed from 
tho worhl, he declined to make her the atone- 
ment which the similarity of their station and 
the usage of the country justified her in expecting. 
To avoid tlie responsibility east upon him, he 
resolved to leave Scotland for the West Indies. 

One of his friends rcinonstrate<l. He consented 
to see Jean Aniifuir, and in the emi conceded to 
her tears and allliction what ought to have pro- 
c('cdcd from love and duty. He gave her a 
written ac know lodgment of mamage, which 
unilcr such l ircuinstances is binding in Scotland. 

On Icamiag what had taken place, the father’s 
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indi^afion that liis dau^?hter should be married 
to so wild and worthless a fellow as Burns knew 
no bounds. He compelled his daughter to give 
up the poet, and to destroy the document which 
vouched their marriage. In September, 1786, 
Jean Armour became the mother of twin children, 
and about the same time Burns took measures 
for securing a passage to Jamaica. 

We gain a curious insight into the fickle tem- 
perament of Die poet, when we discover that 
almost at the very time when he was half- 
distracted by Jean Armour’s desertion of him, 
and whilst he was penning his Lament over her 
conduct, there occurred the well-known episode 
of Mary Campbell. This simple and true-hearted 
girl was the object of by far the deepest passion 
Burns ever experienced. 

On the second Tuesday of May, 1786, the two 
met by the banks of the river Ayr, to spend one 
day of parting love. They stood one on cither 
Bide of a little brook, laved their hands in the 
stream, and holding a Bible between them, vowed 
eternal fidelity to each other. They parted, and 
never met agmn. In October of the same year, 
Mary came from Argyllshire as far as Greenock, 
in the hope of meeting Burns ; but she was there 
Bclzcd with fever, and died. 

Mary Campbell might have been constancy 
itself, but not so Robert Buims. In the very inonib 
following their secret betrothal, June, 1786, we 
. iiid him writing to one of his friends about poor, 
ill-advised, ungrateful Armour,” declaring that, 
“ to confess a truth between you and me, I do still 
love her to distraction after all, though I won’t 
tell her so if I were to see her.” 

‘^Chambers,” says Professor Shairp, «evcn 
suggests that there was still a third love inter- 
woven at this very time, in the complicated web 
of Burns’s fickle affections. Burns, though he 
wrote several poems about Highland Mary, which 
afterwards apiKiared, never mcniioned )icr name 
to any of his family. Even if there were no more 
in the story than what lias been here given, no 
wonder that a heart like Burns’s, wliich, for ail 
its unsteadfastness, never lost its sensibility, nor 
even a sense of conscience, sliould have been 
visited by remorse. 

The Poet in Print. 

Not having sufficient tunds to ]>ay his pass.agc 
to the West Indies, he thought the money might 
be raised by tuc publication of some of liis 
poems. His friends warmly encouraged the idea, 
and a number of subscrilxjrs being obtained lie 
sent his favourite pieces to j>ress. In one of his 
letters, written on the 12th .V c 17S6, he ;-ays. 


“You will have heard that I am going to com- 
mence poet in print ; and to-morrow ray works 
go to press. I expect it will be a volume of about 
two hundred pages— it is just the last foolish 
action I intend to do ; and then turn a wise man 
a» fast as possible," 

This event in the poet’s career is of such im- 
portance, that we may well quote what he says 
himself. “Before leaving my native land forever,” 
he tells us, “I resolved to publish my poems. 
I weighed my productions as impartially as was 
in my power ; I thought they liad merit ; and 
it was n delicious idea that 1 should be called 
a clever fellow, even though it should never reach 
my ears — a poor negro-driver, or perhaps a victim 
to that inhospitable clime, and gone to the world 
of spirits 1 1 can truly say thnt^jjawre incflnnn 

as I then was, 1 bad pretty nearly as high an idea 
of my works as I have at this moment, when the 

pu])lic has decided in their favour 

“ It ever was ray opinion, iliat the mistakes and 
blunders, both in a rat ional and religious point 
of view, of which we sec thousands daily guilty, 
arc owing to their ignorance of themselves. To 
know myself had been all along my constant 
study, I weighed myself alone; I balanccil 
myself with others ; 1 watched every means of 
information to see how much ground I occupied 
as a man and as a poet; I studied assiduously 
nature’s design in my formation — where the ligliit- 
and shades in my char.acte|’ were intended. I 
was pretty confident my poems would meet with 
some applause ; but at the worst, the roar of the 
Atl.antic would deafen the voiexi oi censure, and 
the novelty of West Indian scenes make me for- 
get neglect. 

“I threw off about 8i.x hunJrod critics, oi 
which I got subscriptions for .ibout three hundred 
and fifty. My vanity was highly gratified by the 
rcceptiei I met v/ith from the public ; and be- 
sides, 1 pocketed, all expenses deducted, nearly 
twenty pounds. This sum came very seasonably . 
as I was thinking of indenting myself, for want 
of money, to procure a pasp.T,ge. As soon as J 
was master of nine guineas, the piice of wafting 
me to the toiTid zone, J took a steerage passage 
in the first ship that was to sail from the Clyde, 
for 

■ Hungry ruin had mo in the wind.' 

•‘I had been for some days skulking fron’ 
covert to covert, under all the terrors of a jail, as 
some ill-advised people had uncoupled the merci- 
less pack of the law at my heels. I had taken 
the last farewell of my friemls ; my chest was oi 
the way to Greenock; I had composed the las» 
song 1 should ever mcasuio in Caledonia, Tbf 
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ffloomy night is gathering fast^ wlicn a loiter 
from Dr. 15)ack\vood to a friend of mine over- 
thi’cvv all my sdiemes, by opening up new pros- 
pects to my poetic ambition,” 

The publication of his poems, which took 
place nt Kilmarnock, was attended by most 
gratifying results. They were received, it is 
said, with rapturu, and according to Heron, 

Old and young, high and low, grave and gay, 
learned and ignorant, were alike delighted, agi- 
tated, transported. I was at that time,” he adds, 
“resident in Giilloway, contiguous to Ayrshire, 
and I can well remember how even ploiighboys 
and maidservants w(aild liavc gladly bestowed 
the wages they earned the most hardly, and 
which they wanted to purchase necessary cloth- 
iivr. if they might but procure the Works of 
Burns.** 

Jt may be convenient if wc add bore that 
this volume contains some of liis most justly 
celebrated poems, the results of bis scanty lei- 
sure at Loeblea and Mossgiel : amongst others, 
The Twa Bogs; The Avthor's Prayer; The 
Address to the Biel^ The Vision and the Bream; 
UalUmeen; The ChtteVs Satvrday Night ; the 
lines To a Mousey an»l To a Baisy ; Scotch Drink; 
Nan was made to Mown; The Ejmtlo to Davie ^ 
and some of his most popular songs. 


A Visit to EDiNnunoii. 

Amongst those to '^hom the merits of Burns 
were at once discovered were Professor Dugald 
Slcwart and Dr. Blair, together with Mrs. 
Ihhilop, of Dunlop, who was ever afterwards 
liis steadfast friend. Dr. Blacklock also pro- 
nounced |i warm culogium on his WTuk, and 
earnestly recommended that a second edition 
Fhould be immediately printed in the capiial of 
t)u! (iountry. 

Visions of future fame dawned on the imagina- 
tii»ii of the poet, and a sudden revolution seemed 
to have occurred in his fortunes. He hastened 
at once to Kdinburgh, w'here he arrived early in 
December, without even a letter of introduction 
an acquaintance in that city, cheering his 
spirits on the journey by repcatiug a verse of an 
old ballad — 


** As J camo in by Glenap, 

I met an ajfed woman. 

And she bade mo cheer up ray heart, 

For the best of my ilays was coming.” 


Within a month of the poet’s arrival in towi 
0 had been welcomed at tiie tables of all ih 
oelebritieg — Lord Mouboildo, Kobertson the bis 
prian, Dugald btewart, Dr. Hugh Blair, Dr 


Adam Forgusson, the “ Man of Feeling,” Mr, 
Fraser Tytlcr, and many others. 

How he bore himself during that winter as the 
chief lion of Edinburgh society we have the best 
of all evidence, both in the reports of those who 
met him and in his own letters. On the whole, 
his native good sense carried him creditably 
through the ordeal. If he showed for the most 
part due respect to others, he was still more bent 
on maintaining his respect for himself ; indeed, 
this latter feeling was exhibited even in an 
exaggerated degree. As Mr. Lockhart has put it, 
ho showed “ in the whole strain of his bearing, 
bis belief that in the society of the most eminent 
men of his nation he was w'herc he was entitled 
to be, hardly deigning to flatter them by exhibit 
ing a symptom of being flattered. ” His w'onderful 
l)o\vcrs of conversation made a deep impression 
on all into whose society he was thrown, filling 
them with a greater sense of bis genius than 
even bis finest poems. 

bir Walter Scott bears testimony to the digni- 
fied simplicity and almost exaggerated inde- 
pendence of the poet. 

As for Burns,” he says, Virgiliumvidi tan- 
Urn, I was a lad of fifteen when he came to 
Edinburgh. 1 saw him one day at the late 
venerable Professor Adam Fergusson’s, Of course 
we youngsters sat silent, looked and listened. 
The only thing I I’ernembcr which was remarka- 
ble in Burns’s manner, was the effect produced 
upon him by a print of Bunbiiry’s, representing a 
S(»ldier lying dead on the snow, his dog sitting m 
misery on one side, — on the other, his widow, 
with a child in her arms. 

“ Burns seemed much aifccted by the print : 
he actually shed tears. He asked whose the lines 
were, and it chanced that nobody but myself 
remembered that they occur in a half -forgotten 
poem of Langliorne's, called by the unpromising 
title of ‘ The Justice of Peace.* I whispered my 
information to a friend present, who mentioned 
it to Burns, who rcwjirded me with a look and a 
W'ord, which, though of mere civility, I then 
received with very great pleasure. His person 
was strong and robust ; his manner rustic, not 
clownish ; a sort of dignified plainness and sim- 
plicity. His countenjmee was more massive than 
it looks in any of the portraits. I would have 
taken the poet, had I not known who he was, for 
a verysagjun'ons country farmer of the old Scotch 
school,— the douce gudeman who held his own 
plough. There was a strong expression of sense 
and shrewdness in all his lineaments ; the eye 
I alone, 1 think, indicated the poetical character 
I and temperament. It was large and of a dark 
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cast, which flowed (T say litornUy f^jowed) when 
he spoke with feclinij or interest. I ntsvcr saw 
such another eye in a human htiad, thouj^h 1 
have seen the most distinguished men of my 
time.” 

It is much to the credit of Burns, that, amidst 
all this popularity with the great, he never 
abated a jot of his intimacy and friendship to- 
wards the men of }»is own rank with whom he 
had associated in his days of obscurity. These 
were tradesmen, farmers, and peasants. The 
thought of thorn, their sentiments and habilin, if 
it had been possible, their very persons, he would 
have taken with him without disguise or apology 
into the highest circles of rank or of literature. 

He went from those meetings with professors 
and duchesses to share a bed in a gai ret with 
a writer’s apprentice — they paid together ila. a 
w’eek for the room. It was in the hoiise of Mr. 
Carfrae, Baxter’s Close, Lawnmarket, “ first scale 
stair on the left hand in going down, first door 
oiv the stair.” 

“ Some of the friendships,” says Professor 
Nichol, “contracted during this period — as for 
Loid Glencairn and Mrs. Dunlop — are among 
the most pleasing and perrnsnont in literature; 
for genuine kindness was never wastcxl on one 
who, whatever his faults, has never been :ic(!nsed 
of ingratitude. Butin the bard’s city life there 
was an unnatural element. He aiooi)cd to beg 
for neither smiles nor favour, but the gnarled 
country oak is cut up into cabinets in artificial 
prose and verso. In the letters to Mr. Graham, 
the prologue to Mrs, Wood, and the epistles to 
Olarinda — a lady of a somewhat voluptuous .style 
of beauty, who ha<l been deserted by lier husband, 
and with whom Burns was greatly fascinate* I— 
and of whom wc shall liear again — he is dancing 
minuets with hobnailed shoes.” 

A SiCCOND Edition; Retojininu Homk; A 
Becond Visit to Kj3iNnuBiju, 

When, in 1787, the second edition of his Poems 
appeared, the proceeds of their sale realized fur 
their author about £500. The volume was pub- 
lished by subscription, “for the sole benetit of 
the author,” and the subscripticuis were so miine- 
roiis that the list of them covered thirty -eight 
pages. 

On the strength of this sum Burns gave him- 
self two long rambles full of poetic niatiuial — 
one through the border towns into Knplar.d, ;aj 
far as Newcastle, reluming by Dumfries to 
Mauchline, and anoiher a giand tour through 
*‘beKast liigldandsas fa’’ ‘i.- Iiivcinei^s, retiuiiing 
oy Edinburgh, and so houie to \yrshii’e. 
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On returning home, after his first visit to 
Kdinliurgh. Biiriiscarne in among his own people 
unheralded, and was in the midst of them before 
they knew. It was a quiet meeting ; for the 
Mossgiel family had the true Scottish reticence 
or reserve ; but their feelings were strong, though 
their words might not be “mony feck.” It w/is 
indeed as strange a reverse as was ever made by 
the fickle wheel of fortune. “ lie had left them,” 
to c|uotc the words of Lockhart, “ comparatively 
unknown, liis tenderest feelings torn and wounded 
by the behaviour of the Armours, and so misera- 
bly poor that he had been for some weeks obliged 
to skulk from the sheriff’s officers to avoid the 
payment of a paltry debt. Ho returned, his 
poetical fame established, the whole country 
ringing with bis praise, from a capital in which 
ho was known to have formetl the wonder and 
delight of the polite and the learned, if not 
rich, yet with more money already than any of 
his kindred had ever hoped to see him possess, 
and with prospects of future patronage and per- 
innnont elevation in the scale of society, whicli 
might have dazzled steadier eyes than those of 
maternal and fraternal aife<*tion. I’he prophet 
had at last honour in his own country, but the 
haughty spirit that bad preserved its balance in 
Kdinburgli was not likely to lose it at Mauch- 
liiic.” 

In the close of 1787, Burns spent a second 
winter in Kdiiilmrgh. He remained there till 
the 21th <»f March, 1788, when he left it, never to 
return again for more than a day’s visit. There 
was a marked contrast between the first and 
second winters in Edinburgh. 

Allan Cunningham says, “ On his fir^t appear- 
ance the doors of the nobility opened spon- 
taiie*)iisly, ‘ on golden hinges turning,’ and he ahi 
6pi< e<’ meats ami drank rare wines, interchanging 
nods and smiles with high dukes and mighty 
earls. A colder reception awaited Iris sccoiul 
coming. I’lit doors of lords and ladies opened 
with a tardy courtesy ; ho w^as received with a 
cold and measured statc-liucss, was sehiom ro 
quested lo stop, siddomer to repeat his visit ; ami 
one of his companions used t (3 relate with what 
indignant feeling the poet recounted his fruitless 
calls and his unoordial receptions in the goO‘i 

town of Edinburgh He wont to Edinburgh 

strong in the belief that genius such ashis would 
raise him in society; be returned not williout a 
sourness of spirit ami a bitterness of feeling.” 

Mauiited Life Begun. 

On his return home he took a new farm at 
Ell island on the Niih, in Dumfiiesshire, and here 
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he took up his abode in June, 1788. Previous to j 
this event, however, he legalised his union with 
.Jean Armour, by joining with her in a public 
ili elaration of their Tuarringe. 

The reasons which inilucnccd Burns to marry 
Jean Armour, and not another, are given by him 
ill a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, one of his must 
trusted correspondents, to whom he spoke out 
his real heart in a more natural way than was 
customary with him in letter-writing .- — 

“ Vou are right that a bachelor state would 
have ensured me more friends ; but, from a cause 
you will easily guess, conscious peace in the 
erijnymeiit of my own mind, and uninistrusting 
confidence in approaching niy God, would seldom 
have been of the number. 1 found a once much- 
lovcd and still much-loved female, literally and 
truly cast out to the mercy of the naked ele- 
ments ; but I enabled her to purchase a shelter : 
there is no sporting with a follow-creature’s 
happiness or misery. The most placid good- 
nature and sweetness of disposition; a warm 
lu'iirt, gratefully devoted with all its powers to 
love me ; vigorous health and sprightly cheer- 
fulness, set off to the best advmitage by a more 
than commonly handsome figure ; these, I think, 
in a woman may make a good w’ife, though she 
should never have read a page but the Scrit)turcs 
of the Old and New Testament, nor have danced 
in a brighter assembly than a penny piiy 
wedding.” * 

Jean Armour lias been described as an Ayrshire 
hiss, of huiiible origin, very sagacious, wdth 
bright eyes ainl tan intelligent look, but not what 
one wt»uid call beautiful. She had good manners 
Jind easy ^ddress. Like her husband, .she wais 
Miiccrely religious, but of a more ecpialdo tem- 
per. She was quick to perceive charaeler, and 
had a iiiemoi-y si(a*e<l witli old tradition.s, songs, 
ami ballads, which she told or sang to amuse her 
ehildien. 

Of what may be called the pficl’s marriage 
setlUanent, Allan (Juiiniugliaiii gives the follow- 
ing details : — 

“ His marriage reconciled the poet to his wife’s 
hindicd : there wa no wedding portion. Annour 
w.'iS a respectable man, but not opulent. He 
gave his daugliler some small store of idonishing ; 
and, cxerling his skill as a mason, wrought his 
already cm iii(j 15 1 son-in-law a haM ;-.oine punch- 
bowl in Inverary marble, which Burns lived to 
htl ufieii, to the great ph’aMire both of liiinsidf 
ami Ids friends Mrs. Dindop bethought 

iw'bcif of Kllisland, and gave a beautiful heifer ; 
another friend contribuLod a plough. I’he young 

touple, fi'oin love to their native countiy, ordcrc» 


their furniture from a wright in Mauchline ,* the 
farm -servants, male and fennile, were hired in 
Ayrshire, a matter of questionable prudence, for 
the mwie of cultivation is different from that of 
the west, and the cold, humid bottom of Mossgiel 
bears no resemblance to the warm and stony 
loam of Ellisland.” 

Before Mrs. Burns could be received at Bllis- 
land, a house had to be built, and with this end 
in view the poet at first took up his residence 
alone on the farm. The discomfort of his dw’ell- 
ing-place made him not only discontented with 
his lot, but also with the people amongst whom 
his lot was cast. “ I am here,” he writes, “ on 
my farm, but for all the pleasurable part of life 
called social communication I am at the very 
elbow of existence. The only things to be found 
in perfection in this country are stupidity ana 

canting As for the Muses, they have aa 

much idea of a rhinoceros as of a poet.” 

When he was not in Ayrshire in bodily pre- 
sence, bo was there in spirit. It was .at such a 
time that, looking up to the hills that divide 
Nitbsdale from Ayrshire, he breathed to his wife 
one of the most natural and beautiful of all his 
love-lyrics : — 

** Of a* the airts the wind can blaw 
1 dearly like the west, 

Ft)r there the bonnio la-ssie lives. 

The lasHio I lo’o best.” 

About tho niitldle of 1789 Burns entered the 
house which had cost him so much toil in 
buihling. It was a humble abode, the accom- 
modatiiin it affoj'dotl consisting only of a large 
kitchen, in which the w'linly family, master and 
servants, took thcii meals together; a room to 
hold two beds, a closet to hiild one ; and a gar- 
ret, couin-ccilcd, for the female servants. “ One 
of the windows lotiked soutluvard down .the 
holms; anollier opened on the river; and the 
liouse stood so near the lofty bank, that its after- 
noon shadow fell across the stream, on the oppo- 
site fields. The garden or kail-yard was a little 
way from the house. A pretty footpath led 
southward along I ho river-side, another ran 
northward." affording 1 nc views of the Nith, the 
woo<ls of Friars Gaise, and the grounds of Dals- 
winton. Ilalf-w'siy down the steep declivity, 
a fine, clear, cool spring supplied water to the 
houseliohi.” 

Such was the first home wliieh Burns found 
for liiiuself and his wifi', and it w^aa the best they 
were ever destined to find. 
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Thk J’ob:t as an Exciseman. 

Soon after this, by the interest of Mr. Graham 
of Fintry, he was appointed, op his own applica- 
tion, an officer of excise for the district in which 
he lived. The salary which he received in this 
capacity was ori^nally £60 a year, but was 
eventually increased to £70. The duties, how- 
ever, preatly interfered with the attention due to 
his farm. 

We have some interesting glimpses of him in 
this new capacity. To the country folk, farmers, 
or cotters who sometimes set the excise at de- 
fiance, he tempered justice with mercy. Many 
stories are told of his leniency, and of these wo 
shall repeat two, as given by Trofessor Shairp. 

At Thornhill, on a fair day, he was seen to 
call at the door of a poor woman who for the 
day was doing a little illicit business on her 
own account. A nod and a movement of the 
fore-finger brought the woman to the doorway. 
“ Kate, are you mad? Don’t you know that the 
supervisor and I will be in upon you in forty 
minutes ?” Bums at once disappeared among 
the crowd, and the poor woman was saved a 
heavy fine. 

Again, a woman who had been brewing, on 
seeing Burns coming with another exciseman, 
slipped out by the back-door, leaving a servant 
and H little girl in the house. “ Has there been 
ony brewing for the fair here the day V* O no, 
sir, we hae nae licence for that,” answered the 
servant-maid, That’s no true,” exclaimed the 
child ; “ the muckle black kist is fou’ o* the tat- 
tles of yill that my mither sat up a’ nic-ht brew- 
ing for the fair.” , , , “We are in a hurry just 

now,” said Burns ; “ but when we return from the 
fair, we’ll examine the muckle black kist.” 

On the Banks of the Nitii. 

From the year 1786, onwards, a cl-md of me- 
lancholy seemed to oppress the poet towards the 
clcKSc of each autumn. In October, 1789, as the 
anniversary of Highland Mary’s death drew 
near, he w.*is observed by bis wdfc to “ grow sad 
about something, and to wander solitary on the 
banks of theNith, and about bis farmyard, in the 
extremest agitation of mind, nearly the whole 
night. He screened himself on the lee-side of a 
corn-stack from xhc cutting edge of the night 
wind, and lingered till approaching dawn wiped 
out the stars, one by one, from the firm'imi.nt.” 
Only after his wife had frequently entreated him, 
ho was persuaded to return to his home, where 
he sat down and wrote a? now stand these 
patheiic lines ; — 


“ Thou lingering star, with lesscuing ray. 

That lovest to greet tlje early morn. 

Again tluai iislierest in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 

O Mary I dear depai'tod shade I 
Where is thy place of blissful restP 
Boost thou thy lover lowly laid? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast?'* 

The aulumn of 1791 was signalized by il,e 
production of Tam o' Shanter^ a matchless tale, 
which was struck off at one heat. Mrs. Burns 
retained a vivid recollection of the day on which 
the poem was written. Her husband had spent 
most of the early part of it by tlie river-side, and 
in the afternoon she joined him with her two 
children. He was busily engaged crooning to 
himscl; and Mrs. Burns, perceiving that her 
presence was an interruption, loitered behind 
with lier little ones among the broom. Her 
aiUmtion was presently attracted by the strange 
and wdld gesticulations of the bard, who was 
now seen at some distance. He was reciting 
very loud, and with tears rolling down his 
cheeks, those animated verses which he had ju&t 
conceived, — 

“Now Tam i O Tam 1 had thne been queans, 

A’ plump and strappin’ in their toonB.” 

“I wish ye had seen him,” said his wife ; *‘hc 
was in such ecstasy that the tears were happing 
down his cheeks.” 

The poet, having conynitted the verses to 
writing on the top of his sod-dyke above the 
water, came into the house, and read tlictn im- 
mediately in high triumph at the fireside. 

Bums speaks of Tam f/ Shantt'^ as his fir.'st 
attempt at a tale in verse — it wiu** also his last. 
He himself looked uj)on it as the fnasterpicc**. 
amongst his poems, and the public, we beliiwe, 
are of much the same opinion. 

A 1 jw songs were all the rest of the Ellisland 
productions during 1791. Only one of these is 
noteworthy — the popular lyric, The Banks o 
Boon, In sending it to a friend, he says: 
“March, 1791. While here I ait, sad and soli- 
tary, by the side of a fire, in a little country inui 
and drying my wet clothes, in pops a poor fel- 
low of a Bodger, and tells me he is going to Ayr. 
By heavens ! say I to myself, with a tide of good 
spirits, wliich the magic of that sound, Auld 
Toon o' Ayr^ conjured up, I will send my last 
sung to Mr. Ballantine.” 

Then he gives the second and best version of 
the song, beginning thus : — 

“Ye fowery banks o* bonnie Doan, 

How can ye blume sae fair ? 

How can yo ebant, ye little birds. 

And 1 eae fu’ o’ care?’* 


m 
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The latest edition of Borns’s works gives three 
different versions of this song. ** Anyf)ne,*’ says 
Trofcssor Shairp, ** who will compare these, will 
pee the truth of that remark of the poet, in one 
of his letters to Dr. Moore, * 1 have no doubt 
tliat the knack, the aptitude to learn the Muses* 
trade is a gift bestowed by Him who fonns the 
Bcicret bias of the soul ; but I as firmly believe 
that excellence in the profession is the fruit of 
industry, attention, labour, and pains ; at least. 

1 am resolved to try my doctrine by the test of 
experience.’ ” 

In the summer of 1791, two English gentle- 
men, who had before met with him in Edin- 
burgh, paid a visit to him at Ellisland. On 
calling at the house, they were informed that 
he had walked out on the banks of the river ; 
!\nd dism ousting from their horses, they pro- 
ceeded in search of him. On a rock that pro- 
jected into the stream, they saw a man employed 
in angling, of a singular appearance. He had a 
cap made of a fox’s skin on his head, a loose 
pr(*jit-coat fixed round him by a belt, from which 
depended an enormous Highland broad-sword. 
It was Burns, lie received them with great 
» cerdiality, and asked them to share his humble 
dinner- -an invilalion which they ac<’eptcd. On 
the table they found boiled beef, with vegetables 
and barley-broth, after the; manner of Hcotland, 
of which thi*y partook heartily. After dinner, 
the heard told them ingenuously that he had no 
w’iiu* to offer them, nothing better than Highland 
w'liisky, a bottle of which Mrs. Burns set on the 
b'\ii (l. lie produced at the same time his punch- 
bowl, made of Inverary marble, and, mixing the 
spirits with walcr and sugar, tilled their glasses, 
and invited iheiii to drink. The travellers were 
in haste, and besides, the flavour of the whisky 
to their novthron palates was scarcely tolerable ; 
but the generous poet offered them his best, and 
his ardent hospitality they found it impossible 
to rcbist. Burns was in bis happiest momi, and 
the ebarms of his conversation W'ere .altogether 
fascinating. He ranged over a great variety of 
topics, illuiniiiating whatever he touched. He 
rclat(.‘d the tales of his infancy and of his youth ; 
he recited some of the gayest and some of the 
tciidcrest of his poems; in the wildest of his 
strains of mirth, he threw in touches of melan- 
choly, and spread around him the electric emo- 
tions of his powerful mmd. The Highland 
J^hisky improved in its flavour; the marble 
^^’1 was again and again emptied and replc- 
^iislied ; the guests of our poet forgot the flight 
? time and the dictates of prudence. At the 
of midnight they lost their w^ay in return- 


ing t^ Dumfries, and could scarcely distinguisli 
it when assisted by the morning’s dawn. 

Life in Dumfries. 

About the end of the year 1791, he retired, 
with his wife and family, to a small bouse in tlio 
towm of Dumfries, placing his dependence for the 
future exclusively on his chances of promotion in 
the excise. 

Towards the close of 1791, and about the time 
of Burns’s first settling in Dumfries, he paid bis 
last visit to Edinburgh. It was caused by tbe 
intelligence that Clarinda, whom wc have already 
mentioned, wms about to sail for the West Indies, 
in search of the husband who had deserted her. 
Since the poet’s marriage, the silence between 
them seems to have been broken by only twro 
letters to (Clarinda from Ellisland. In the first 
of these he resents the name of “villain,” which 
she seems to have hurled at him In the second 
he acknowledges that his past conduct has been 
wrong, but wdnds up by repeating his error and 
enclosing a song addressed to her in the most 
exaggerated strains of affection. He now rushed 
to the capital to sec her once more before she 
sailed. The interview w\as brief and hurried, 
and no record of it remains, save some letters 
and a few im})assioncd lyrics, w'hich about that 
time lie addressed to her. The first epistle is 
stiff and formal, as if to break the icc of their 
long csti angcmcnt ; but not so the others, which 
are in the language of rapturous devotion. The 
lyrics are in some cases strained and artificial, 
but one of tliem stanrls out from all the rest as 
one of the most impassioned effusions Burns ever 
poured forth. It contains that one consummate 
stanza in w’hich Scott, Byron, and many more, 
saw conce ntrated “ the essence of a thousand 
love laics,” — 

“ Halt we never loveil so kindly, 

Had we never loved so blindly j 
Novi r mtt, or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted.' 

In course of lime Mrs. Mi’.Lelose returned from 
the West Indies, and without having succeeded 
in the recovery of her truant husband. On her 
return Burns again addressed her in the old 
exaggerated st^-lc ; the last time w'as in June, 
1794, after which Olarinda is lieai-d of no more. 

In Dumfries Burns spent the short remainder 
of his life. Tlic habits wliich he had acquired 
during the sudden and short-lived excitement 
of his first introduction to public notice now 
i-aiiietl entire asciMulaiicy over him, as misfortune 
and disappoiutmeut broke, or, at least, embii- 
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tcred, hia spirit, and enfeebled his powers of 
resistance The admiration and applause, by 
which he nad been surrounded at Edinburgh, 
were sought for at any cost, an<l among com- 
panions of any order who would join him in 
drowning reflection. Even the prospects upon 
which he had placed his reliance of advance- 
ment in the excise were suddenly overcast, in 
conscciuencc of some imprudent expressions which 
he had dropped on the subject of the French 
Revolution, to which some despicable informer 
had called the notice of the Boairl. It was only 
through the exertions of his friend Mr. Graham, 
on this occasion, that he was saved from being 
dismissed. Ill-health and great dejection of 
spirits at last came upon him, along with the 
pressure of accumulating pecuniary dilliculties. 

During the first year of Burns’s residence in 
Dumfries he was asked by Mr. George Thomson 
to lend his aid in the preparation of a collco 
tion of Scottish melodics and words, then pro- 
jected by a small band of musioal amateurs in 
Edinburgh. This collection was pitched in 
a higher key than the comparatively humble 
Mmeum, It was to be edited with more rigid 
care, the symphonies and accompaniments wore 
to be supplied by the first musicians of Europe, 
and it was to be expurgated from all leaven of 
coarseness, and from whatever could ollend the 
purest taste. To Thomson’s proposal Burns at 
once replied, “As the rcrpicst you make to me 
will positively add to my enjoyment in comjdying 
with it, I shall enter into your undertaking with 
all the small portion of abilities I have, straineil 
to their utmost exertion by the impulse of enthu- 
siasm. . . . 

“ If you are for English verses, there is, on 
my j)art, an end of the matter. Whether in the. 
siinplicily of the ballad, or the pathos of Ujo 
song, I can only hope to please myself in being 
allowed at least a sprinkling of our native 
tongue. . . . As to remuneration, you may think 
my songs cither above or below price ; for they 
shall be absolutAjly the one or the other. In the 
honest enthusiasm wit h which I embark in your 
undertaking, to talk of money, wages, fee, hire, 
etc., w'ould 1)0 downright prostitution of soul.” 

Burns’s C(»rrespondencc with Thomson on the 
subject of his contributions to this work has been 
print (»d, and forms a highly interesting series of 
letters, as well as a most aficeting chapter in the 
poet's history, 

Oatheuing Gloom. 

Burns now began to fed himself prematurely 
old. Walking with a f Jcii ' A'ho proposed to 


him to join a country hall, he shook his head, 
saying, “ That’s all over now,” and adding a verse 
of Lady Orissel Baillie’s ballad : — 

“ Oh, were wo young as wo ance hao been. 

Wo Bud hae been galloping down on yon greena 
And linking it ower the lily-white lea. 

But wore na my heart light I wad doe.'* 

Amid the gloom of this unhappy time Burns 
turned to an old Edinburgh friend. Alexander 
Cunningham, and poured forth tliis passionate 
and well-known eomphUnt : “ Canst thou minis- 
ter to a mind diseased 1 Canst thou speak peace 
and rest to a soul tossed on a sea of troubles, 
without one friendly star to guide her course, 
and dreading that the next surge may overwhehu 
her ? Of late, a number of domestic vexations, 
and some pecuniary share in tlie ruin of these 
cursed times — losses which, though trifling, wtMo 
what I could ill bear — have so irritated inc, that 
my feelings at times could only be envied by a 
reprobate spirit listening to the sentence that 
dooms it to perdition. Are you deep in the 
language of consolation 1 J have exhausted in 
rcflcelioii every topic of comfort. A heart nt 
case would have been charmed with my senti- 
ments and reasonings ; but as to myself, I was 

like Judas Iscariot prcjicbing the gospel 

Still there are two groat pillars that bear us up 
amid the wreck of misfortune an<i misery.. The 
one is composed of a^ certain noble, stubborn 
something in man, known by tlie names of Cou- 
rage, Foititude, Magnanimity, The other is made 
up of those feelings Jind sentiments which, liow- 
ever the sceptic may deny them, or the enthusiast 
may disfigure them, arc yet I am convinced, 
original and component part" of t}p3 humans ml, 
those senses of the mind — if I may be alhiW' d 
the expression — whieli eonncel us with, and link 
us tc those awTul oksouro realities—an all power- 
ful and equally benclicont God, and a world lo 
come, beyond death and the grave. The lii^t 
gives the nerve fur combat, while a ray of hope 
beams on the ticld ; the last pours the balm of^ 
comfort into the wounds which time can never 
cure.” 

This remarkable, or, ns Lockhart calls it, noble 
letter, was written on February 25, 171)1. 

In November of the same year, Burns wrote 
the well-known song : — 

•* CotitrfHitucl wi’ littln, .inrl uaiitie wi* mair, 

Wliona’er I forgatlirr wi' aamiw and cjir^. 

1 gie tbam a ukulp »p they're cree]>ing 

Wi’ a u>g o' gude hVvaU), and an auid ISuotlJ^h sang. 

** T whylos elaw the elbow o' troublesome thought ; 

But man is a aogor, and life ia a fauglit : 
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My mirtli ariil gude humour are coin in my pouch. 

And my frecdoni'H iny lainlship nae monarch darettuich. 

•• A towmond o* trouble, should that he my fa\ 

A night o’ gudc ft3ll«>\VHhip flowthoi-a it a' ; 

When at the blythe end o’ our journey at last, 

Wha the deil ever thinks of the road ho has lukst f 

•* Blind Chance, let her snapper and stoyte on her way ; 
Be't to me, be’t frae me, e'en let the jade gae : 

Come ease, or come travail, come pleasure or pain, 

My warst woi-d is— Welcome, and welcome again." 

This song,” says ProfossoT Shairp, “ gives 
Burns’s idea of himsolf, and of his stnigglo wilh 
tho world, when he could look on both from the 
placid, rather than the desponding side. He 
regarded it as a true picture of himself; for, 
when a good miniature f»f him had been done, he 
wrote to Thomson that he wished a vignette from 
it to be prefixed to this song, that, In his own 
words, * the portrait of my face, and the xdctnre 
of my mind may go down the stream of time 
together.’ ” 

Allan Cunningham tells us, While he lived 
in Unmfrie' had three favourite walks — on 
(he Dock^green by the river-side, among the 
ruins oF Tiincliidcn College, and towards the 
Martingdon-ford, on the north side of the Nith. 
This latter place was secluded, commanded a 
view of the distant hills and the romantic towers 
of Lin(;luden, and afforded soft greensward banks 
to rest ui)on, within sight and sound of the stream. 
As soon as be was hear 4 to hum to himself, his 
wife saw that he had something in his mind, and 
was prepared to sec him snatch up his hat, and 
set silently off for his musing-gronud. When by 
himscb', and in the open air, his ideas arranged 
thcinscl/es in their natural oixior — wor<ls came 
at will, and^c seldom returned without having 

finished a eong When the verses were 

finished, he passed them through the ordeal of 
Mrs. Burns’s voice, listened attentively when she 
Bang, asked her if any of the words were diffi- 
cult, and when one happened to be too rough 
he readily found a smoother ; but be never, save 
at the resolute entreaty of a scientific musician, 
Bacrificed sense to sound. ITie autumn was his 
favourite season, and the twilight his favourite 
hour of study,” 

In the beginning of 1796 he somewhat revived, 
hut recovering health did not involve an increase 
of prudence. Chambers thus reco’ds a f ac t which 
the local tradition of Dumfries confirms : “Early 
in the month of January, when his health was in 
the course of improvement. Burns tarried to a 
^te hour at a jovial party in the Globe tavern. 
Before returning home, he unluckily remained 
or some time in the open air, and, overpowered 


by the effects of the licpior he ha<l drunk, fell 

asleep A fatal chill penetrated his bones ; 

he reaehed home with the seeds of a rhemnatio* 
fever already in possession of Ids weakened 
frame. In this little accident, and not, in the 
pressure of poverty or disrepute, or wounded 
feelings or a broken heart, truly lay the determin- 
ing cause of the sadly shortened days of our 
national poet.” 

It was thought that sea-bathing might improve 
his health, so the poet removed Uy Brow. Whilst 
residing there, on the 12th (jf July, he wrote to 
Thomson the following miimorable letter: — 

“After all my boasted independence, curst 
necessity compels me to implore you for £6. A 
cruel scoundrel of a haberdasher, to whom I owe an 
account, taking it into his head that I am dying, 
has commenced a process, and will infallibly put 
me into jail. Do, for God’s sake, send that sum, 
and that by return of post. Forgive me this 
earnestness, but the horrors of a jail have made 
me half-distracted. I do not ask all this gra- 
tuitously ; for, ux>on returning health, I hereby 
prorfiise and engage to furnish you with five 
po\inds’ worth of the neatest songs you have 
seen. I tried my hand on Kothemurchie this 
morning. The measure is so difficult, that it is 
impossible to infuse much genius into the lines. 
They are on the other side. Forgive, forgive 
me 1 ” And on the other side was written 
Burns’s last song, beginning, Fairest maid on 
Devon banks. 

A Last Intekvikw. 

Wliile he was at Brow, his former friend, 
Mrs. Walter Kiddell, to whom, after an estrange- 
ment, he had been reconcile«l, hapx>encd to be 
slaying for the benefit of her health in the 
neighbourhood, She asked Burns to dine with 
her, and sent her carriage to tn-ing him to her 
house. This is part of the account she gives of 
the interview : — 

“ I was struck with his appearance on entering 
the room. The stamp of death w-as imprinted 
on his features. He seemed already touching 
the brink of eternity. His first salutation was, 
‘Well, madam, have you any commands for the 
other world V I replied, that it seemed a doubt- 
ful case which of us should be there soonest, and 
that I hoped that he would yet live to write my 
epitaph. (1 was then in a poor state of health.) 
He looked in my face with an air of great kind- 
ness, and expressed his concern at seeing me 
look so ill, with his accustomed sensibility. At 
tiiblc be ate little or nothing, and ho complained 
of having entirely lost the tone of his stomach 
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Wo had a long and serious conversation about 
his present situation, and the approaching termi- 
nation of all his earthly prospects. He spoke of 
his death without any of the ostentation of phi- 
losophy, but with firmness as well as feeling, as 
an event likely to happen very soon, and which 
gave him concern chiefly from leaving his four 
children so young and unprotected, and his wife 
in so interesting a situation — ^in hourly expecta- 
tion of lying-in of a fifth. -He mentioned, with 
seeming pride and satisfaction, the promising 
genius of his eldest son, and the flattering marks 
of approbation he had received from his teachers, 
and dwelt particularly on his hopes of that boy’s 
future conduct and merit. His anxiety for his 
family seemed to hang heavy upon him, and the 
more perhaps from the reflection that he had not 
done them all the justice he was so well qualified 
to do. Passing from this subject, he showed 
great concern about the care of his literary fame, 
and particularly the publication of his post- 
humous works. He said he was well aware that 
bis death would occasion some noise, and that 
every scrap of his writing would be reJived 
against him to the injury of his future repu- 
tation ; that letters and verses written with 
unguanled and improper freedom, and which he 
earnestly wished to have buried in oblivion, 
would be handed about by idle vanity or male- 
volence, when no dread of his resentment would 
restrain them, or prevent the censures of shrill- 
tongued malice, or the insidious sarcasms of 
envy, from pouring forth all their venom to 
blast his fame. 

** He lamented that he had written many epi- 
grams on persons against whom he entertained 
no enmity, and whose characters he should be 
sorry to wound ; and many indifferent poetical 
pieces, which he feared would now, with all their 
im^Kiiiections on their head, be thrust upon the 
world. On this account he deeply regretted 
having deferred to put his papers into a state 
of arrangement, as he was now quite incapable 
of the exertion.” The lady goes on to mention 
many other topics of a private nature on which 
he spoke. “ The conversation,” she adds, “ was 
kept up with great evenness and animation on 
his side. 1 had seldom seen his mind greater or 
more collected. There was frequently a consi- 
derable degree of vivacity in his sallies, and they 
would probably have had a greater share, had 
not the concern and dejection 1 could not dis- 
guise damped the spirit of pleasantry he seemed 
not unwilling to indulge, 

” We parted about sunset on the evening of 
that day (the 5th ot July the next day 


I saw him again, and we parted to meet no 
more I” 

The Poet’s End. 

At first, Burns imagined bathing in the sea 
had been of benefit to him : the pains in his 
limbs were relieved ; but this was immediately 
followed by a new attack of fever. When 
brought hack to his own house in Dumfries, on 
the 18th of July, he was no longer able to stand 
upright. At this time a tremor pervaded his 
frame; his tongue was parched, and his mind 
sunk into delirium, when not roused by conver- 
sation. On the second and third day the fever 
increased, and his strength diminished. 

When the news spread in Dumfries that Burns 
had come back from Brow, and now lay on his 
deathbed, the whole town was deeply moved. 
Allan Cunningham was there at the time, and 
thus describes what he saw : ** Tlie anxiety of 
the people, high and low, was very great. Wlu'r- 
ever two or three were together, their talk was 
of Burns, and of him alone. They spoke of his 
history, of hia person, and of his works ; of hi 
witty sayings and sarcastic replies, and of his 
too early fate, with much enthusiasm, and some- 
times with deep feeling. All that he had done, 
and all that they had hopi^ he would acr(mi- 
plish, were talked of. Half a dozen of thorn 
stopped Dr. Maxwell in the street, and said, 
*How is Burns, sir?’ flo shook his head, say- 
ing, ‘ He cannot be worse,’ and passed on to be 
subjected to similar inquiries farther up the way. 
I hoard one of a group inquire, with much simpli 
city, ‘ Who do you think will be our poet now/’ ” 

On the 21 st of July, 1796, the sufferings of this 
great but ill-fated genius wei3 terminated, and a 
life was closed in which virtue and passion had 
been at perpetual variance. His remains were 
consigned to the earth with the solemnities of a 
public funeral, which was rendered remarkably 
imposing by the voluntary attendance of a vast 
multitude of persons of all ranks from every pai't 
of the surrounding country. 

Much has been said on the disgrace reflected on 
persons of power and affluence for having 
allowed Burns to die in so humble a condition 
and in poverty. But these observations, it has 
been very sensibly pointed out by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, though springing from a just admiration 
of the bard, are not strictly just, and being liable 
to create expectations in future writers that 
cannot, from the nature of things in this country, 
be realized, are likely to tend to disappointment 
and discontent. 

The only patronage to which an author can 
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safely direct his hopes is that of the public^ 
shown by their applause and by the demand for 
his works. In this patronage Burns shared largely ; 
and it would seem, from the preface to the first edi- 
tion of his poems, that to it alone did he aspire ; for 
he proudly says “ he found poetry its own reward.** 
Few writers have been more honoured by- their 
contemporaries; and the profits arising from the 
sale of his works, considering their extent and 
tlie slight remuneration then given for literary 
labour, were very considerable. If he had 
chosen, he might have received payment for his 
other productions ; and had he devoted the hours 
spent in the tavern to bis pen, his income would 
have been still further increased. 

The only other sources of patronage are private 
benevolence and public employment. The former 
Burns would, it is certain, have treated with 
contempt, for it is not likely that he would have 
condescended to bo the pensioner of any man ; 
and with regard to the latter, to wliich some of 
his biographers more particularly allude, it must 
be asked, Was he at the time when he was 
brought into notice, from his habits of life and 
fondness for the society of persons of his own 
class, suited for a much higher office than that 
wliich his intimate friends, who must have 
known his character best, suggested, and with 
which ho often expressed himself perfectly con- 
tent? Though the author of unrivalled poems, 
there is no proof of his fitness for a higher official 
appointment when he first came to EdinVmrgh ; 
and after that period, his irregular life and im- 
prudent conduct render it unlikely that he should 
have been patronized by a government alive to the 
slightest ap}X!arance of disaffection in its servants. 

Of the pevson and manners of Burns, the best 
description will be conveyed by the description 
of those in whose society he moved. Professor 
Walker, who met him on his first visit to 
Kdinburgh, says : “ Ilis person, though strong 
and well-knit, and much superior to what might 
be expected in a ploughman, was still rather 
coarse in its outline. His stature, from want of 
setting up, appeared to be only of the middle 
wze, but was rather above it. His motions were 
firm and decided ; and though without any pre- 
tensions to grace, were at the same time so free 
from clownish constraint as to show that he had 
not always been confined to th^' society of his 
profession. His countenance was not of that 
elegant cast which is most frequent among tlie 
^Pper ranks, but it was manly and intelligent, 
and marked by a thoughtful gravity, which 
shaded at times into sternness. In his large 
,^ark eyes the most striking index of his genius 


resided. They were full of mind, and would have' 
been singularly expressive under the manage- 
ment of one who could employ it with more art 
for the purpose of expression.** 

Tue Literary Position and Character of 
Burns. 

The history of literature scarcely affords an- 
other instance of a popularity either so sadden 
or so complete as that obtained by the poetry of 
Burns. Hven in his own lifetime, and indeed 
almost immediately after his genius first burst 
into public notice, his name and his poems wero 
familiar to all ranks of his countrymen. Nor did 
the enthusiasm for his poetry die away with the 
generation among whom it was first kindled. 
His works are still everywhere a cottage-book in 
his own land, and they are read wherever the 
English language is understood. 

No poetry was ever better fitted to obtain 
extensive popularity than that of Burns. It had 
little of cither grandeur or richness of imagi- 
nation, qualities that demand much cultivation 
of fnind as well as a somewhat rare endowment 
of the poetic temperament for their appreciation 
and enjoyment. It is all heart and passion, and 
every human bosom capable of feeling strongly 
must be sliiTed by its fire and tenderness. The 
themes which Burns has chosen are all of the 
kind which come home to the natural feelings of 
men, and his mode of treating them is the most 
simple and direct. In what he has written, in 
his native dialect at least, there is nowhere any- 
thing of mere rhetorical ornament or display. 
Tlie expression is throughout, as truly as that of 
any poetry ever was, the spontaneous utterance 
of the thought or sentiment, which falls into 
measured words as if it and they were struck 
out together by the same creative act. In his 
lyrical pieces especially, the passion, and the 
language, and the melody, which is “ married ** 
to the “ immortal verse,** seem to come all in 
one gush from the full fountain of the heart. In 
this exquisite truth of style no writer in any 
language has surpassed Burns. But, with all his 
nature, he is, like every great writer, also a great 
artLst, nature being the inspiration of his art. 
Nothing can be more masterly — ^more demon- 
strative both of high skill and of general eleva- 
tion of mind— than tlie manner in which he 
triumphs over the disadvantages of a dialect so 
much vulgarized as that of Scotland had come 
to be at the time when he wrote. Familiar as 
his subjects generally are, and bold and expres- 
sive as his liiction constantly is, we will venture 
to nay that there is not one instance of real vul- 
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parity in all tliat he lias wrilton. Of mere 
license and indecorum tlu?re is certainly no want 
in some of his productions ; but even in his 
broadest humour, in his most unpardonable vio- 
lations of inorfil propriety, in the rudest riot of 
his merriment and satire, there is never anything 
that is mean or grovelling, anything that offends 
our sense of what is noble and elevated. Some 
of the most immoral of his pieces are distin- 
guished by a studied propriety of expression 
springing from the finest taste and most delicate 
sensibility to the beautiful. 

There can be little question about the justice 
of Lockhart’s remark : “ The Cotter's tkktvrday 
Night is of all Burns’s pieces the one whose 
exclusion from the collection would be most 
injurious, if not to the genius of the poet, at 
least to the character of the man. In spite of 
many feeble lines, and some heavy stanzas, it 
appears to me that even bis genius would suffer 
more in estimation by being contemplated in 
the absence of this poem, than of any other 
single poem he has left us.” It is this poem 
which has most endeared the name of Burns to 
the more thoughtful and earnest of bis countiy- 
men. The strange, not to say painful, fact has 
been pointed out, that this poem, in which the 
simple and manly piety of his country is so finely 
touched, and the image of his own religious 
father so beautifully pourtrayed should have 
come from the same hand which wrote nearly at 
the same time The Jolly Beggars^ The Ordlna- 
titnif and The IJoly Fair, 

As examples of songs in which he has given 
“their ultimate and consummate expression to 
fundamental human emotions,” we may mention 
such pieces as the following : “ Oh, wert thou 
in the cauld blast,” “ Of a’ the airts the wind 
can blaw,” “ Yc llowcry bunks o’ bonnic Boon,” 
“ Go fetch to me a pint o’ wine,” and that other 
which expresses so blithely, yet pathetically, the 
calm depth of long-wc(hled and happy love, 
“John Anderson, my Joe.” 

As an expression of the comic humour of 
courtship, what is equal to “Duncan Gray cam 
here to woo ”? For personal independence and 
sturdy, if somewhat sidf-asserting manhood, we 
have “A man’s a man for a’ that.” For patriotic 
heroism there is “ wScots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.” 
The contented spirit finds a voice in the song we 
have already quoted, “ Contented wi’ little and 
cantie wi’ malr ; ” and old friendship never hod a 
representative song of anything like the power of 
“ Should auld acquaintance be forgot ? ” 

“ The poet,” to qrob;* Professor Nichol, “ passed 


away in darkness, but his name will never dis- 
appear from our literature. lie stands before us 
as a feature of Nature ; and the fact that he 
cannot be moved from tlie bearts of hia country- 
men, that they recognise and respect a man who 
has refused to mutilate human nature, and who 
at once celebrates and strives to harmonise its 
ethnical and Christian elements, marks a gulf 
still fixed between Scotland and the Spain with 
which Mr. Buckle has associated it. ‘ The gene- 
rous verse of Burns,* says Dr, Craik, ‘springs 
out of the iron-bound Calvinism of the land, like 
flowing water from Horeb’s rock.’ ” 

Burns, according to Professor Wilson, is by 
far the greatest poet that ever sprung from the 
bosom of the people, and lived and died in an 
humble conditioHj No country in the world but 
Scotland could have produced such a man ; and 
he will for ever be regarded as the glorious 
representative of the genius of his country. II(i 
w’as born a jioet, if ever man w.as, and to his 
native genius alone is owing the perpetuity of 
his fame. S’or he manifestly had never very 
deeply studied fioetry as an art, nor reasoned 
much about its principles, nor looked abroad 
with the wide ken of intellect for objects and 
subjects on which to pour out his inspiration. 

The condition of the peasantry of Scotland, 
the haijpicst, pcrliaps, that Providence ever 
allowed to the children of labour, was not 
surveyed and sjx'culatcd upon by him as ilio 
fit.'ld of poetry, but as the field of his own 
existence ; and ho chronicled the events that 
passed there not merely as food for his imagina- 
tion as a jioet, but as food for his heart as a man. 
Hence, when inspired to compose poetry, poetry 
came gushing up from the well of his human 
affections, and he had nothing more to do ilian 
to pour it, like streams irrigating a meadow in 
n any a cheerful tide over the drooping flowers 
and fading verdure of life. Imbued with vivid 
perceptions, warm feelings, and strong passions, 
he sent his own existence into that of all tilings, 
animate and inanimate, around him ; and not an 
occurrence in hamlet, village, or town affecting 
in any way the happiness of the human lu ai t, 
but roused as keen an interest in the sonl of 
Burns, and as genial a sympathy, as if it had 
immediately concerned himself and his own in- 
dividual welfare. 

Whatever, therefore, be the faults or defects 
of the jioctry or Burns — and no doubt it has 
many — it has, lieyond all that was ever written, 
this gi'catest of all merits, intense life-pervading 
and life-breathing truth. S. I» 
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The Shakspeare Family. 
JpLlZABETH had boon Qiioc'iiof England fur 
five and a lialf years, and tin; clear liirhl. 
of the dawn of a new intoUocf.iuil anti political 
era \vas breaking over her realm, when. t.ni tlie 
‘ h April, 1 . 561 , an infant of a few days <>l(l 
Was carried info the stately parish chnrch of 
i^tford-on-Avon, WaTwlckahire, to receive the 
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rite t>f bnptism aceovtiiiig to the ritual of the 
r<'nirincd Fliiireli of England, re-established, not 
without some confliet and cruel retaliation, by the 
famous maiden Queen. That infant received the 
name of William; and his father w.as John Sliak- 
speare, a th iving burgess of the Avonside town, 
who ow'ned and farmed laud, dealt in country 
produce, and st.dd stout gloves made of dressed 
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ikins, in the smcall low-browed shop, the lower 
room— scarcely more, indeed, than the expansion 
of the family kitchen — of a mean-looking but 
strongly-built house, with massive timber beams, 
in Henley Street. In the little upper room lay, 
waiting the return of the father and gossips, 
with her three days old baby, the mother, Mary 
Shakspeare. She had been married nearly seven 
years : two girl babies had passed away in 
infancy, and her home, so carefully provided 
and furnished by the prudent husband, had been 
childless, except for those brief gleams of life, 
until on the 23rd of April the sweet little Willie 
came to make mother and father, house and town, 
England itself, famous with an undying fame. 

More than ordinary anxiety, no doubt, visited 
the heart of Mary Shakspeare, and tempered the 
“ joy that a man child was bom into the world.” 
iriio tenible plague, which only a few months 
before had, helped by famine, swept away twenty 
thousand persons in Loudon, had spread into the 
midland counties, and in Stratford (where more 
than two himdred died of the disease) and other 
WarwickBliire towns there were the tears of 
mourners and the troubliiigs of fear. Can it be 
doubted that Mrs. Shakspeare listened eagerly 
for the footsteps of the reluming party in the 
street and on the narrow stairway, and clasped 
to her bosom with an intense joy her bright- 
eyed baby ? 

There were at the time several Shakspeares 
living in Stratford and the adjacent villages, 
whether related or not to the John Shakspeare of 
Henley Street we cannot say. One was a shoe- 
maker, and had a large family, and some too 
zealous modern searcher of the parish register dis- 
covered entries of the christening of his many chil- 
dren, and credited the Henley Street couple with 
the parentage of nearly a score of lively boys and 
girls. How the various Shakspeares spelt the 
name is unknown. Probably they did not spell 
it at all. The poet’s father, who seems to have 
been the most substantial of those who bore the 
name, used a mark as a signature. The town- 
clerk, when he had occasion to write the name, 
spelled it Sliaxpcre ; and the poet’s own sig- 
natures, of which three or four remain, leave the 
orthography a vexed question, so difficult is it 
by any analytical process known to experts to 
separate the autograph into distinct letters. So 
it appears, according to the fancy of editors, as 
Shakspeare, Shakespeare, and Shakspere ; the 
first l>eing the form more generally adopted. 
The name is still met ’•V'^h in various parts of 
the county, especially at Lo entry, Henlcy-in- 
Arden, Kenilworth, Leamington, and Stratford ; 


the persons who claim it belonging almost ex- 
clusively to the trading and working classes. 
The name Shakeshaft — evidently derived from 
the other— also appears in the Warwickshire 
Directory. 

Of the history of the family nothing certain 
is known, but the name is almost a warrant of 
knightly descent. The yeomen and peasants 
who followed the feudal lords to battle, and 
fought in France or in the civil wars at home, 
were armed with bills and bows; nobles and 
knights only could “ shake the spear ; ” and 
probably the surname was bestowed on some 
“doer of doughty deeds,” of whose family a 
junior branch settled down in Warwickshire, 
content to own or rent, and cultivate by his own 
labour, a few acres of land. The first of tiie 
name of whom we have any record was John 
Shakspeare, who, in 1650, at Snitter field, near 
Stratford, was a tenant of Robert Arden, a yeo- 
man farmer of Wilmccote,in the adjacent pari.^h 
of Aston-Cantlowe. We can hardly be wrong in 
supposing that the John Shakspeare whom wn 
meet with in Henley Street was the son of this 
Snittcrfield farmer, for it is known that liis 
brother Henry lived and died in that village, and 
perhaps inherited the little property, John tryi’^i;',* 
to make his way in the world at Stratford — 
looked on, wc may suppose, as quite a largo town 
— by combining farming and trading. Assumiiv. ; 
that to be the case, wc Tind that young Joln^ 
Shakspeare made love to Mary Ard^n, thu 
daugliter of his father’s landlord, and so pros- 
pered in his wooing that in 1657 the raarriago 
took place, the bridegroom boing a fine ycuu;: 
fcUow about twenty-six year’s old, apd his u lie 
three or four years younger. Mary’s father had 
died about a year before, leaving six daughtcif^.. 
four of whom were married. The two who wen; 
at the time single, Mary and Alicia, were ap- 
pointed executors of Robert Arden’s will ; and 
the former brought to her husband, as a marringo 
portion, a small sum of money and a property 
known as Asbyes, in the parish of Aston-Caut- 
lowc, consisting of a dwelling-house, fifty acres 
of arable land, six acres of meadow and pasture, 
with right of common ; and, in addition, an 
interest in some property at Snittcrfield, 

The young couple, then, began married Hf- 
under favourable circumstances. For their sta- 
tion, they might, indeed, be considered wealthy. 
John Shakspeare, young as he was, had been for at 
least five years a householder, for there is a record 
that he was fined, in 1562, for having a dur.g- 
heap in front of his residence in Henley Street— 
a circumstance which shows that the town 
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authorities tried to enforce some wholesome regfu- 
lation. Hie year before his marriage, his name 
appeared in the town records as suing and being 
su^ before the bailiff, John Burbage — a name , 
to be remembered, as it may throw light on some 1 
incidents in the career of William Shaks^ieare. 
The record, still preserved, describes him as “ a 
glover.*' In the same year — probably in antici- 
pation of his union with Mary Arden — he acquired 
two tenements, with appurtenances — one of 
them, in Henley Street, being described as being 
almost as good as freehold. He must have 
been regarded already as a man of substance and 
good repute, for in that year (1656) he became 
a member of the corporation of Stratford, which, 
according to a charter dated only three years 
earlier, consisted of fourteen aldermen and four- 
teen burgesses. He was also appointed to the 
office of ale-taster, with power to visit breweries 
and ale-houses and test the quality of ilie liquor 
supplied to the thirsty souls of Stratford. The 
duties of this office were perhaps not very con- 
genial to the prudent, industrious glover; at any 
rate, he was fined for not performing them dili- 
gently. That occurred in the year of his marriage ; 
and we may be excused for suggesting that, if it 
was before the wedding, he prefeiTcd visits of 
courting, and strolls about the country lanes 
with Mary Arden — or, if after marriage, the com- 
forts of domestic life — to the inspection of ale- 
vats and altercations Svith hosts and drawers. 
Of course, having undertaken the duty he should 
have performed it diligently, but much may be 
tixcujs jd to a young man liead over ears in love. 

The Arden Family. 

Mary Shakspeare was a descendant of a jnnior 
branch of one of the oldest families of Warwick- 
shire, the Ardens, from whom the extensive 
woodland district in the northern, western, and 
midland parts of the coimty, the Forest of Arden, 
touk its name ; or it may be that the family took 
its name from the forest, Bobert Arden of 
Wilmccote, the father of Mary, was probably 
the grandson of Kobert Arden, who was Groom- 
of-the-Chamber to Henry VII. His uncle, Sir 
John Arden, also held an office at the Court of 
the same monarch, and his brother, Walter Arden, 
married a daughter of John Hampden, of Buck- 
iughamshire, There is thus a link— we admit, a 
very slight one — ^between two famous names. 
Sir William Dugdale, the historian, herald, and 
antiquary, who, in 1666, published the “Anti- 
quities of Warwickshire,’* traces the pedigree of 

e Ardens to the lime of Edward the Confessor ; 
and a modem writer of authority, Professor 


Ward, in his “History of English Dramatic 
Litcr(^ture,’* says there seems no doubt that 
Mary Shakspeare*8 father, Eobert Arden, “was 
a lineal descendant of the ancient family of 
that name, which traced its descent to ‘ iElwyn, 
vice- Comes of Warwickshire, under his uncle 
Lcofric,* in the time of Edward the Confessor, 
and through him it seems farther traceable to 
Guy of Warwick, with a possible female de- 
scent from Alfred the Great.” Here are more 
links, “ long drawn out,” indeed, by which we 
may in fancy connect the poet who “ was not 
for an age, but for all time,’’ with Godiva of 
Coventry, the great Earl Guy of Warwick, 
and the greater Alfred. Certainly womanly 
beauty and tenderness, chivalrous achievement 
and lai’gc-hearted wisdom may, in imagination at 
least, be fitly associated with him who was in- 
comparably the best delineator of those qualities. 

If Mary Shakspeare knew anything of this, — 
and probably slic did, for family traditions are 
carefully treasured in old country families, and 
if some of the facts are lost in tlio lapse of time, 
legend is always ready to supply the deficiency, — 
no doubt she took a pride in knowing that she 
was a scion of a goodly stock, related to the 
w'ealthy and influential Koman Catholic family 
who held up their heads proudly in another part 
of the county. One of Mary’s cousins was ap- 
pointed to the high office of Sheriff of Warwick- 
shire in 1568. 

Tlie mother of William Shakspeare was, then, 
in the estimation of Warwickshire folk, a lady by 
descent and association, although her father was 
described in a legal document as agricola, or 
farmer, and her husband sold gloves at Stratford 
and looked after cows and sheep in the meadows 
at Snitterficld and on the Asbyes farm in Aston- 
Cantlowe. Neither she nor her husband could 
write ; perhaps they could read a little, but that 
is very uncertain. It is not probable that there 
was a book of any kind in the Henley Street 
house. By the law newly- passed, all persons, un- 
less they could make some lawful excuse, were 
compelled to attend the parish church once every 
Sunday, under the penalty of a fine ; and the Shak- 
spcarcs, as respectable and law-abiding folks of 
position in the town, no doubt punctually took 
their seats in the large church. The head of the 
house probably looked upon regular church atten- 
dance as a duty which, as a burgess, and there- 
fore an example to his fellow-townsmen, he was 
hound to perform j and most likely his wife under- 
stood httlc about doctrinal differences, and was 
happy enough sitting by her husband’s side, lis- 
tening to the Protestant service, although the 
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traditions of her family were connected witli the 
Koman Catholic Church, for which it was natu- 
ral she should feel an affection and respect. On 
the Shakspeare side, too, there were associations 
with the great historic church. In the reign of 
Henry VIJ., the prioress of Wraxal monastery, 
eight miles from Stratford, was Isabella Shak- 
Bpeare. The nuns of the monastery held, accord- 
ing to an official return made in the reign of 
Henry VIII., large possessions in the Arden 
district; and in that circumstance was a con- 
nection of family names which would, with the 
other considerations, tend to increase the respect 
of the Shakspefirc family for the institutions, at 
least, of the Catholic Church. It is a noticeable 
fact, that the poet, who nowhere gives evidence 
of particular attachment to any doctrinal or ccclc- 
Biastical forms, invariably exhibits an almost 
affectionate respect for priests and nuns, who 
appear in his dramas as wise, holy, and devoted 
advisers and doers of kindly and charitable works. 

One of the pcridexing questions connected with 
Shakspeare is, how could he have acqiiircd such 
an extensive knowledge of the Scriptures as he 
evidently possessed ? F»ishop Wordsworth has 
published a volume, Sbakspeare’s Knowledge 
and Use of the Bible,” in which he shows how 
intimately acquainted the poet was with the 
language and incidents of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

The versions then in use were those by Parker, 
called also the Bishops’ Bible, of 1508, required 
to be read in churches ; or various reprints of 
the Geneva Bible of 1660, with short marginal 
notes, and much used in private families (a 
translation due, in fact, to John Knox, while 
resident abroad). Cranmer’s translation was also 
used by some Protestants, but was not so likely to 
be known to Shakspeare as the others, to one 
of which he probably had access in school. 
Bishop Wordsworth shows how some of the 
grammatical peculiarities of these versions, 
especially in connection with the articles and 
pronouns, are reproduced by Shakspeare. The 
authorized version of tho Bible now in use was 
not published until 161 1 , after the appearance of 
nearly all the plays of Shakspeare ; and Bishop 
Wordsworth docs not he>iuite to say, “Wliilc 
the contents and general language of the Bible 
would bo known to our poet fi’om translations 
previously in use, in regard to particular vrords 
and modes of speech it is probable that our 
translators of 1611 owed as much, or more, to 
Shakspeare than ho. owed t® them.” “ Shak- 
flpc'.ire,” sa^'s the Bishop, ‘ i; ? not received the 
■credit which I think I shall be able to prove that 


he deserves, of having been, in a more than ordi- 
nary degree, a diligent and a devout reader of the 
Word of God.” 

Something he may have learned at the Gram- 
mar School, but in all likelihood lie Icanied a 
great deal more by means of the enforced regular 
attendance at the services of the church. His 
mind was too eager and inquisitive, and the poetic 
faculty too instinctive, to permit him to be an 
uninterested listener to the reading of the his- 
torical incidents and magnificent poetry of the 
Bible, although he might have been careless as 
to the spiritual or moral lessons taught ; and his 
vigorous memory would retain a vast amount of 
wdiat he heard. 

The year after William’s birth, his father 
was elected alderman ; and, three years later, 
was apjiointcd high baililf of the town, and, by 
virtue of that office, justice of the peace. In the 
following year he attained the po.sitiori of bead 
alderman, and we may suppose there was scarcely a 
more important personage in Stratford than the 
II ciilcy Street glover. H is family cares increased 
wilh his prosjierity, sons and daughters filling the 
small bouse. One daughter, Anne, died when 
eight years old. It is just possible that she was 
named after Anne Hathaway, afterwards the 
wife of William, and, when John Shakspeare’s 
dauglitcr was christened, a girl thirteen or four- 
teen years old. Tho Hathaways and Shakspearts 
were old friends, for in ^be year of the poet’s 
birth his father’s name appe.ared in a legal docu- 
ment as security for Ptiehard Hathaway, Gilbert, 
Joan, Richard, and Edmund followed in quick 
succession, making eight children bom to John 
and Mary Shakspeare, four sons and four daugh- 
ters ; only one of the latter, however, Joan, sur- 
viving the age of childhood. 

In 1670, John Shakspeare rented a meadow 
known as Ingow, of fourteen acres, at a rent im- 
plying there was a good house on it, and in 1576, 
wdicn William ^Y.as eleven years old, bought two 
houses with gardens and orchards in Henlcy- 
street, for £40. It has been suggested that one 
of these houses is that one shown as “ the birth- 
place of Shakspeare,” — an unwarranted claim if 
his father only occupied it after the date men- 
tioned. It is possible, however, that the family 
may have lived in tho house before the freehold 
was purchased ; and local tradition stoutly main- 
tains that there William was bom. .We have 
seen, besides, that one of the houses he became 
possessed of the year before his marriage was 
described as “ almost as good ” as freehold ; and 
it is quite possible that, as his means inenaased, 
he made it “ quite as good,” by purchasing the 
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property he may have previously held on a very 
advantageous lease. 

The vivacity and natural gifts of his eldest son 
must have been apparent even in childhood ; and 
his father and mother seem to have desired that 
he should have the best education at their com- 
mand. Chief Alderman John Shakspeare no 
doubt wished that ho could affix something 
better than a mark to documents requiring his 
signature, and was not willing that his clever 
little boy should grow up as ignorant as he him- 
self was. There was in the town a Grammar 
School, established as a free school by Thomas 
Jolyffe, about a hundred years before, and re- 
modelled by a charter granted by Kdward VI., 
who ordered it to be named the King’s Free 
School. It adjoined the old chapel of the 
Guild, and the low part of the building w^as the 
Guildhall, where the worshipful aldermen and 
burgesses assembled to transact business, the 
schoolroom being on the floor above, and reached 
by an external flight of steps. The chapel and 
school-buildings still exist, very little altered 
by the lapse of lime, except by the removal of 
the staircase a few years since. In this school 
William seems to have remained for seven or 
.eight years, and to have acquired a fair knowledge 
of the rudiments of classical learning ; for Latin 
was undoubtedly the principal subject of instruc- 
tion in Grammar Schools, and it is quite possible 
that he made there sq^ne slight acquaintance, by 
moans of extracted passages, with the Latin 
wri lei’s, and with the biographies of Greek and 
Roman heroes, which afforded him such abundant 
matvji’ial afterwards. When he first entered the 
school, the head-master was Walter Roche, suc- 
ceeded in ?577 by Thomas Hunt, who wielded the 
ferule for three years, and then, becoming curate 
of Luddington, gave way to Thomas Jenkins. 
Whether any of these worthy school mastcra sug- 
gested the Holof ernes of Love's Labour Lost^ we 
may leave to conjecture ; but critics have dis- 
covered an allusion to one of them in the phrase 
in Twelfth Nighty “A pedant that keeps school 
i’ the church ” — it being a fact that for a brief 
time, when the room was under repair, the school 
was held in the Guild Chapel. 

Nearly opposite the school was the newest 
and most handsome mansion in the toum, 
familiarly known as the “g "at house,” but 
more strictly New Place, built by Sir Hugh 
Clopton, who in 1491 was Lord Hay or of London. 
This house appears to have oltracted the atten- 
tion in no common degree of the schoolboy, who 
regarded it with the same sort of vague and 
ambitious hope which Charles Dickens, as a boy, 


felt when he passed the big house at Gad’s Hill, 
Each lived to make the coveted house his own, 
and each died in the place the desire to possess 
which stimulated him to exertion and prudence. 

School teaching, however, contributed but 
little to the real education of Shakspeare. He 
had quick eyes, an ex(piisito instinctive per- 
ception of character, a marvellous memory, and 
that indefinable sympathy with humanity under 
all aspects which no other poet or dramatist, 
certainly no philosopher or liistorian, has ever 
equalled. His mind was like a camera, per- 
petually receiving images from the external world 
to be developed into pictures when the time 
came. He went to school — not, we may well be- 
lieve, like the boy described by himself, “ creeping 
like snail unwillingly,” but wiUingly enough, 
getting through his lessons cheerfully, and no 
doubt the leader in all games and frolics. At 
any rate, if there was any hoy in the school 
capable of outsliining William Shakspeare, he 
ought to have made a great mark on the world. 
In his early boyhood he was possibly present 
at some of the performances by companies of 
actors who visited the town and enacted plays 
in presence of the high bailiff, aldermen, and 
burgesses, and were paid by the town treasurer. 
These companies were attached to the house- 
holds of great noblemen, and styled themselves 
“the Earl of Leicester’s servants,” “the Earl of 
Worcester's servants,” and so forth ; but were 
permitted to accept what in these days we 
might speak of as “ private engagements.” They 
travelled from town to town, and are probably 
fairly sketched in the player troop in Hamlet, 
It appears that the first actors who visited 
Stratfonl wore the Earl of Leicester’s servants, 
the chief among them, and manager, being 
Richard Burb.'igc, or perhaps, as Mr. Howard 
Staunton supposes, James Burbage, father of 
Richard; and that the first performance was 
given in 1508, when John Shakspeare was chief 
alderman. William Shakspeaie was then only 
four years old, but as the plays were acted in the 
daytime and in the open air, it is quite possible 
he may have witnessed them. Nino or ten 
subsequent visits to the town are recorded, and 
vouiiix Shaks[)eare would have been less than 
iiimsclf if ho had not contrived to witness at 
Ie.ast some of tlio performances. The actors of 
the Earl of Leicester’s company were, it would 
seem, possessed of more than ordinary ability, and 
were in good repute ; for, in 1574, they received 
a patent under the great seal, and were after- 
wards known as the Lord Chamberlain’s servants, 
I famous in our dramatic history. We have 
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noticed that the name of the high bailiff of 
Stratford who preceded John Shakspeare in that 
office, was Burbage, and there is a possibility 
that Richard (or James) Burbage, the actor and 
manager of the company, was his relative, it 
might be a son, or nephew; and in that case 
there might have been a friendship between the 
two families of Burbage and Shakspeare, which 
would clear away some obscurity respecting 
William’s early association in London with 
Richard Burbage the actor. We know that we 
are dealing considerably in “ might have beens,” 
but authentic information is so scarce that we 
are compelled to follow the advice given by 
Shakspeare himself to those who witnessed his 
historical dramas — “entertain conjecture of a 
time,” and “piece out our imperfections with 
our thoughts." 

We may make a tolerably sure guess as to the 
nature of the plays performed at Stratford by 
Burbage and his fellows. Very likely the descrip- 
tion by Polonius of the strolling troop who visited 
Elsinore would be applicable to the players who 
made their bows to the worshipful John 
Shakspeare and the aldermen and burgesses of 
the good town of Stratford— “ The best actors in 
the world, cither for tragedy, comedy, history, 
pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, 
(tragical-historical, tragical-comical-historical- 
pastoral), scene individable, or poem unlimited, 
fcieneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too 
light.” There may have been old folks in 
Stratford who had s6en “miracle plays” at 
Coventry on the feast of Corpus Christi, and 
enjoyed the strange association of Scriptural 
personages with outrageous buffoonery and 
coarseness, “the fight between Noah and his 
wife,” after the fashion of the later Punch and 
Judy, and the wild pranks of the Vice. A recent 
writer noticing the republication of some of 
these miracle plays, says : “ The language of most 
of these plays is very rude, and often disgustingly 
coarse ; the most sacred and divine persons are 
frequently made to speak in a manner that 
would now be considered unbecoming even in 
Billingsgate, though no doubt the language was 
regarded by those who heard it as perfectly 
proper and appropriate." 

If, however, the old townsmen who thronged 
around the stage when Burbage and the others 
played, expected to witness any productions of 
that kind, they were no doubt disappointed. A 
new dramatic literature was growing into shape, 
and the Stratford “ player-folk ” were among its 
earliest and best exponents. One of our best 
popular historians remark;) ; '* Between the date 
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of Shakspeare’s birth and majority we find notes 
of acted plays that range through every variety 
of ‘ moral ’ and ‘ miracle * plays, — plays of English 
and ancient history; mythological, romantic, 
and what may be called fantastic subjects. 
Blank verse, prose, rhyme, extemporised dia- 
logue, dumb show, and to a certain extent 
spectacle, were interchanged and combined with 
every degree of extravagance and simplicity.” 

It is not likely that the -Burbage company 
revisited Stratford after they had settled at the 
Blackfriars theatre and obtained a patent en- 
titling them to be styled the Lord Chamberlain’s 
servants ; but by that time William Shakspeare 
was twelve years old, and had no doubt seen so 
much of the Stratford performances, that a very 
strong impression was produced on his pre- 
cocious and plastic mind. We are justified in 
remembering that we are not estimating the 
effect which such early experience might have had 
on the mind of a boy of average intelligence ; but 
with the effect on a mind of phenomenal power 
which ripened early, and to which ordinary 
standards cannot fairly be applied. 

There were, besides, as we have said, other 
dramatic companies, known as the “servants” 
of eminent noblemen, including performers of 
talent ; and it is quite probable that they too 
visited Stratford, and afforded the townsfolk the 
opportunity of witnessing many performances 
after the time of Burbage. 

But these occasional play»-actings, great as their 
influence must have been, were far from being 
the exclusive preparation of young Shakspeare 
for his future career. Warwick Castle, one of 
the finest baronial residences in England, is 
only nine miles from Stratford, and Kenilworth, 
then the superb residence of the magnificent 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, only thirteen 
mik 9. This nobleman, already popularly credited 
with being the chosen lover of Elizabeth, held 
almost regal state at Kenilworth, when residing 
there. His cider brother, Ambrose Dudley, had 
been created Earl of Warwick in 1661, and was 
BO popular in the locality that the county people 
generally spoke of him as the “good Earl.” 
Attached to each of these stately households was 
a retinue of men-at-arms, pages, and serving-men. 
The flower of the splendid nobility of the Eliza- 
bethan age, gallant knights, cultured and beau- 
tiful women, visited there, and pageants were 
presented, splendid to a degree which, in our 
more prosaic age, wc can scarcely appreciate. 
Along the highway from the south which passed 
through Stratford to Warwick and Kenilworth, 
rode brilliantly-appointed horsemen, with troops 
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of retainers ; the wayside taverns resounded with 
the boisterous laughter and not unfrequently 
with the too ready quarrelling of the men-at-arms 
and rough bragging soldiery, among whom might 
have been found Nyms, Pistols, and Bardolphs, 
'^full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard.** 
When there were revels at the great castles, 
a motley group of hangers-on, Autolycus-like 
pedlars, and others, woul<l collect at village ale- 
houses, singing that “ a quart of ale is a dish for 
a king,” or “jog on the footpath way,” with the 
“ merry heart that goes all the day,” while the 
<<sad tires in a milc-a.” Mopsa and Dorcas, 
Phoebe and Audrey, comely wenches, clustered 
by the wayside and curtseyed to the ladies who, 
beaming with smiles of graceful courtesy, rode by. 

Is it likely that nobles and ladies, gay servitors, 
stalwart rough-bearded soldiers, fussy officials, 
and picturesque country folk, passed through the 
streets of Stratford unnoticed by the little son 
of John Sliakspeare, who had an eye for every- 
thing, a ready wit to note peculiarities, an irre- 
pressible sense of humour, and a wonderful 
sympathy with brilliant show and gallant bear- 
ing ? Is it likely that an active boy, accustomed 
to country Ufe, with all its exercises and sports, 
would have thought it a great feat to run a few 
miles, even across fields and over hedges, much 
more along a broad high-road, when there was 
anything remarkable to be seen ? Wc may well 
suppose, too, that his father, local great man as he 
was, would not permft himself to be too obscure 
on public occasions ; and as he was presumably a 
kind father, and very proud of his handsome, 
intcliigent eldest son, he took him, it may be, 
with him when anytliing stirring was going for- 
ward. WjHiam was eight years old when (1672) 
Queen Elizabeth visited Sir Thomas Lucy, at 
Oharleeote ; and as the Corporation of Stratford 
was put to some small charges “for the Queen’s 
provision,” the head alderman, John Shakspeare, 
would most likely assist at her reception, and 
take care that his family had a good view of Her 
Majesty. 

The Queen had been on a visit to Warwick, 
where extraordinary preparations had been made 
for her reception, and of course the excitement in 
the locality was great. On the 12th August she 
dined with Mr. Edward Pysher, at Ichington, 
one of the houses belonging to the Earl of 
Leicester, about two miles from the town. Sir 
William Dugdale gives a minute account of her 
reception at the Ford Mill, at the entrance to 
Warwick. Immense crowds had collected ; people 
from the adjacent towns and villages swelling 
the throng. If Stratford was not well repre- 


sented it was strange indeed ; for nine miles of 
high-road is not generally an alarming distance 
to country people on a summer’s day, especially 
if a queen is to bo seen; and it is almost a 
certainty that many of the townsfolk, including 
some of the bigger boys from the Grammar 
School, saw the show, and brought back glowing 
accounts of it. 

The Queen apparently liked Warwick and 
Ambrose Dudley well, but liked Kenilworth and 
Robert Dudley better. Having stayed two days 
with the Earl of Warwick, she went for five days 
to Kenilworth, where she was entertained with 
“such princely sports as could be devised.” On 
the Sunday, having returned to Warwick, “it 
pleased her to have the country people resorting 
to see her [from Stratford, of course, among other 
places] dance in the court of the castle. Her 
Majesty beholding them out of her chamber 
window, which thing, as it pleased well the 
country people, so it seemed Her Majesty was 
much delighted and made very merry.” On the 
following day, Elizabeth, “ taking that pleasure 
in the sport she had at Kenilworth, would thither 
again,” and she remained there till the following 
Saturday, and thence went on to Oharleeote, the 
owner of which, Sir Thomas Lucy, memorable in 
Shaksperean annals, calling, it would appear, on 
the Stratford Corporation to help him to de&ay 
the expense of the royal entertainment. 

Here was matter enough for talk at Stratford 
and the places round about — public receptions, 
brave revellings, princely sports, dances by country 
folk in the presence of the handsome and gracious 
Queen — ^for Elizabeth was then under forty, and 
at that time handsome, and at all times frank 
and gracious in public — ^who so especially hon- 
oured the two powerful brother Earls, the great 
men of the locality. J ohn Shakspeare, well-to-do 
farmer and glover, burgess, and head alderman, 
felt that he had borne some creditable part in the 
business ; and perhai)s Mary Shakspeare, whose 
ancestors, the Ardens, had held offices at court, 
looked forward to a possible future, when her 
lively, clever, frolicsome boy Willie, her “ hand- 
somest, sweetest young prince,” might be restored 
to the rank of gentility, and hold up his head 
with the best of them. Fond mothers like to 
indulge in speculations of this kind ; and clever 
sons listen to them with considerable satisfaction. 
The desire to possess armorial bearings, gratified, 
but not without difficulty, at a later date, perhaps 
had its origin in talk of this kind. 

In 1575 Queen Elizabeth made that famous 
visit to Kenilworth which furnished Scott with 
material for some of the most telling chapters of 
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his novel. Shakspcare was then eleven years 
of ago, and not at all likely to have kept indoors 
AA'hen there were such brave doings only a dozen 
miles a'v^ay, and gallant shows all along the 
road. 

The purchase of the tw'o houses in Henley 
Street appears to have marked the turinng-}ioirit 
in John Shakspearc’s career. His corporation 
hanours and the expenses incurred to keep up 
the dignity of office had api)arently impoverished 
him. Ho neglected his duties, and in 1577 Avas 
fined for irregular attendance as alderman. A 
year later he was unable to fnniisli his quota of 
expense for pikemen and billmen to serve as 
soldiers if wanted. In 1579 he should have con- 
tributed something towards purchase of armour 
and weapons; but the town accounts show an 
entry against his name in rcsf)ect of the sum, 
“unpaid and unaccounted for.” In the same 
year the corporation paid a portion of the 
expense of the funeral of his daughter Anne. 
Then came the sale of the Snittcrfield projicrty, 
part of his wife’s marriage portion. Another 
part, the estate at Asbyes, was mortgaged for 
£40 to Edmund Lambert, of Barton-on-the- 
Ileath, her brother-in-law. bo hard pressed, 
indeed, wrere the family for money, that they 
owed Roger Sadler, the baker, £5 ; and, a year 
after the mortgage mentioned, Lambert and 
another became scemity for the amount. About 
this time, the youngest of the family was horn, 
and named Edmund, perhaps in compliment to 
his uncle, with whom it w'as advisable to keep 
on good terms. The second wife of Robert 
Arden of Wilmccote, Mrs. ]Mary Arden, was still 
aUve, Sind after her death further property would 
come to Mary Sliakspoare ; but the reversionary 
interest was sold for £40, and that sum was 
offered to Edmund Lambert in redemption of 
the mortgage. He refused to accept it in that 
sense unless other sums due to him wore psiid at 
the same time, and retained the property, not- 
withstanding his relationship ; affording another 
instance of the fact that those of kin are some- 
times “less than kind.” In after years William 
Shakspcare instituted a Clianccry suit to recover 
the estate, but the result is unrecorded. 

Straitened in circumstances as John Shak- 
spoare now was, it was necessary that his eldest 
son, sixteen years old, should do something for 
the support of the family. In the ordinary course 
he woidd have left school by that time, unless 
intended for the clerical or other learned pro- 
fession, with a probability of being able to study 
at one of the Universities No such career 
appeared open to the soo ot ^ he impecunious 
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Stratford tradesman ; and, indeed, there is no 
evidence that William desired it. 

He set to work at such employment as the 
country town offered. There is a vague tradition 
that he acted as schoolmaster. Malone thought 
he might have been clerk to a local lawyer — ^the 
only ground for the supposition being his fami- 
liarity wdlh legal phraseology ; but, if similar 
tests were applied in other directions he might 
have been a soldier, sailor, surgeon, divine, or 
have belonged to almost any profession, or 
followed any calling, so versed w'as he in the 
technical and familiar language of all. An old 
parish clerk of Stratford, who, however, was 
only three years old when Shakspcare died, was 
accustomed to tell visitors to the poet’s grave 
that he was apprenticed to a butcher ; and John 
Aubrey, the anticpiary, writing nearly eighty 
years after Shakspcare had been laid in the 
chancel, asserted, “ His father was a butcher, 
and I have been told heretofore by some of his 
neighbours that when he was a boy he exercised 
his father’s trade; but when he killed a calf, he 
would do it in a high style, and make a speech.” 
John Shakspcare certainly was not a butcher, in 
the ordinary sense of the word ; but probably he 
bred and killed calves, oxen, and pigs too, for 
the use of his family ; and it is very likely indeed 
that his son, a well grown active lad, hclj)cd in 
all kinds of ivork in the little homestead, especi- 
ally as poverty had shown its face, and all the 
family would be called dh to do something. 
Tlierc was little idling among boys and girls in 
those days, even among country folk more pro- 
sperous than the Shakspeares could pretend to be. 

Local traditions respecting those who have 
made themselves famous hi after life arc 
generally very untrustworthy; for there is a 
prevalent disposition to father on them all kinds 
of exploits. If literary eminence is attained, 
the poet m?/^f have been the author of every silly 
couplet or doggerel verse familiar to tlie gairulous 
folk of his native place. The local hero who 
becomes famous for adventure, equally, of course, 
is credited with every wild exploit which can 
be remembered, exaggerated or invented. 'Simi- 
larly when, as generally is the case in small com- 
munities, there is a prominent “ bad character,’^ 
he is blamed for all the hen-roost robberies and 
poaching exploits perpetrated by more obscure 
delinquents. Eminent wits are quoted as the 
author of countless jokes, epigrams, and bon-mots 
which they never heard of; and Shakspcare, 
sharing the common fate, has had attributed 
to him doggerel and drunken verses, ‘ which a 
dozen other Stratford men were quite capable 
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of producing, and much more likely to pro- 
duce. 

Whatever his work may have been — and we 
may well suppose it was of an ordinary kind — 
it was no doubt done well ; he was too healthy, 
cheerful, active, and bright to do anything in a 
slovenly fashion. IIo soon added to it another 
occupation, for which he had an especial apti- 
tude — making love ; and he appears to have 
made it in all sincerity. The name of Anne 
Hathaway is almost as well-known as his own. 
She lived, as we know, at Shottcry, a little rural 
place near Stratford, on the Alcestcr road, 
reached by way of meadows and a rustic bridge 
across a rustie brook. She was seven years 
older than her lover ; but then ho was only about 
seventeen when he went courting, though manly 
for liis age, and she, in her twenty-fourth year, 
was only a very pretty girl ; so disparity in years 
was not much thought of. It is a very noticeable 
fact, considering how eagerly every scrap of 
information relative to the poet’s youthful days 
has been sought for, and how ready local tradi- 
tion is to furnish something to meet the demand, 
tliat nothing whatever has been forthcoming 
connecting Shakspeare’s love-making with any 
other girl than Anne Hathaway, of Shottcry. 
The passionate pilgrim ” was constant in his 
love. Anne was his Juliet, and there was no 
antecedent or rival Kosalind. Had ho been a 
“wild gallant,” there ^ is little doubt that we 
should have heard something more or less 
authentic of his love adventures. Toctry was 
possibly warmed into life by love, and the 
“bright particuhar star” of Shottcry was the 
inspiration of the first clforts of the muse 
destined to be so great. The old cottage where 
she dwelt, with many brothers and sisters, is to 
this day a place of pilgrimage, and is very little 
altered in appearance by the lapse of three 
centuries. 

Uic'iiard Hathaway was a farmer and sheep- 
owner, in comfortable circumstances. He died 
early in 1.582, and left bis barge family under the 
guardianship of bis eldest son Barthoiomew, 
charging him to be a support to his mother and 
a comfoii; to his brothers and sisters. His will 
was apparently dra\vn by Fulks Saudclls and 
John Uichardsou, and both these names appear 
to a document binding the per.-ons named in 
fifty pounds as securities to the Bishop of 
^^orccster against any liabilities he might incur 
fiy licensing the marriage of William Shakspcarc 
aud Anne Hathaway with one asking of the 
banns of matrimony. The date of this bond, still 
preserved at Worcester, is ifovember 28th, 1682. 


Where the marriage ceremony took place is not 
known. No trace of it is found in the Stratford 
register; and it may have been, as Malone 
suggested, that the wedding took place at Lud- 
dington, a little riverside village, about three 
miles from Stratford. The only ground for the 
supposition, and it is very slight, is that one of 
Sliakspcarc’s schoolmasters, Thomas Hunt, was 
curate there. The church was destroyed by fire, 
and the register consumed, so that no informa- 
tion is attainable. It would be very interesting 
to know the place and date of the ceremony, 
because very much has been made of the fact 
that the first child, Susanna, w^as baptized on the 
26th May,15S3, and was bom therefore less than 
six months after the date of the marriage bond. 
It is possible of course that the lovers had been 
indiscreet, but if so, the young man hastened 
to make what repaTOtion he could ; and it is 
possible also, as has been apologetically suggested, 
that a formal betrothal, with the recognition of 
friends, was morally regarded as really equiva- 
lent to a formal marriage. But it is also possible 
that, by some accidental irregularity, the banns 
bad only been once published, instead of three 
times, and that, after the marriage, fearing that 
it might be considered invalid, or that, at any 
rate, difficiilti(?3 might arise, the friends of the 
young couple might have persuaded the bishop to 
license it, binding themselves to hold him harm- 
less should the question arise and any expenses 
be incurred. 

To what sort of a home William Shakspeare, 
aged eighteen, took his bride, we cannot say. 
llis father was growing poorer and poorer. Two 
of the ilcule.y Street houses, probably those pur- 
chased the year before his marriage with Mary 
Ai-deii, were disposed of, and the family were no 
doubt gretitly pinched. The young wnfe’s brother 
Bartholomew helped her, we may suppose, in 
conformity with their father's dying injunction; 
and William Sliakspearc’s own avocations, what- 
ever they may have been, were not likely to bo 
neglected now that new responsibilities were 
VL\ycm. him. At the end of January 1685, his wifo 
presented him with twins, a boy and girl, bap- 
tized, on the 2jid February, as Ilamnet and 
Judith. Three children, and very little to keep 
them on 1 The old home breaking up, and his 
father, once the cliief man of the little town, 
poverty-stricken and litigious, suing and being 
sued for petty sums. William himself, with hi» 
great heart and marvellous powers, of which he 
could scarcely be unconscious, “cabined, cribbed, 
confined ” in a little Warwickshire town of some 
1,500 inhabitants, very few of whom could write 
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their names or pick out the alphabet from a 
hom-book. 

At lengfth came the last straw which might 
have broken a cameUs back, but which started 
on his grand career a high>mcttled steed. In 
January 1686, a distraint was made on the goods 
of John Shakspeare, but the bailiff’s men found, 
according to the town record, “ that the said John 
Shakspeare has nothing on which the distraint 
can be executed.” The furniture which the once 
prosperous burgess had collected to make his 
home comfortable, had disappeared bit by bit, 
to provide for the needs of the family, including, 
we can suppose, the three little children of his 
son William. Writ after writ was issued for the 
arrest of the wretched man, who seems to have 
been in hiding ; and at last the aldermen, who 
had acted with forbearance and kindness, struck 
his name off the corporation” roll, because **he 
doth not come to the halls when he is warned, 
nor hath done of a long time.” A few weeks 
afterwards he was a prisoner for debt. 

At the age of twenty-oiic, only just legally 
arrived at man’s estate, but a husband and the 
father of three children, William Shakspeare 
bade good-bye to Stratford, intent on seeking 
his fortune in London. Perhaps the good Bar- 
tholomew Hathaway “ comforted ” his wife and 
her little ones, and received them in the old 
cottage where she had passed her childhood. All 
is speculation regarding this matter, and this act 
of Shakspeare’s life-drama terminates \^dth a 
picture of him riding to London, thinking of 
what he had left behind, and of the unknown 
land of promise to which he was going. In the 
fiftieth of his Sonnets, he perhaps hints at this 
journey : — 

" The beast that boars me, tired with my woe* 

Plods daily on, to bear that weight in mo.** 

THK DEER-STKALIhO STOBY. 

We arc now brought face -to-f ace with a tradi- 
tion which, more than any other connected with 
Shakspeare, has been accepted as authentic. 
Aubrey, the earliest writer who attempted a 
biography of the poet, knew nothing about it, 
Rowe, who wrote about a hundred years after 
the supposed event, and who, with Davis, Oldys, 
and other collectors of anecdotes, accepted with I 
great readiness local gossip, tells us : — 

“ Shakspeare had by a misfortune common 
enough to young fellows, fallen into ill coiiipany, 
and amongst them some that made a frequent 
practice of deer-stealing. He engaged with them 
mo^e than once in iobbL«g ?, park that belonged 
to Sir Thomas Lucy, of Oharlecote, near Stratford. 


For this he was prosecuted by that gentleman, 
as he thought somewhat too severely, and in 
order to revenge that ill-usage, he made a ballad 
upon him. And though this, probably the first 
essay of his poetry, be lost, yet it is said to have 
been so very bitter, that it redoubled the perse- 
I cutiou against him to that degree, that he was 
I obliged to leave his business and family in 
Warwickshire for some time and shelter hinusielf 
in London.” 

William Oldys, learned and inquisitive, but the 
drunken hack of a bookseller, of about the same 
date, not only confirmed the story, but professed 
to have discovered the first stanza of the scurri- 
lous verses, of which Rowe, who had made eager 
search, could discover no trace. Oldys apparently 
met with an “old inhabitant,” who was kind 
enough to have a good memory. There is a coarse 
play on the name Lucy which we need not repeat, 
but which we must admit Shakspeare himself 
indulged in, in T/ic J/erri/ Wives of Windsor (the 
comedy, however, had been published nearly a 
hundred years when Oldys discovered the lines). 
We think that Shakspeare, even in his most care- 
less mood, would have written something smarter 
tlian these : — 

“ A Parliemonto member, a justice of peace. 

At liome a poor scarocrow, at Londou an as»e. 

* ♦ * * » 

He thinks himself greate. 

Yet an asso in his state, 

We allow by Uis ears bitli with asses to mate.*’ 

We have already arlduccd very good reasons 
why Sliakspcare left Stratford ; and there were 
other reasons of which Rowe and Oldys appear 
to have known nothing, why Shakspeare should 
have disliked Sir Thomas Lucy of Clvarlecote. 

In tracing the connection of Mary Shakspeare 
with the old family of the Ardens, we mentioned 
that they were Roman Catholics, and that 
Isabella Shakspeare, an aunt or great-aunt of the 
poet, was an abbess, and noticed the great respect 
he always exhibited for the old church, probably 
from family influences. It need not be supposed 
that he felt the slightest sympathy with the plot 
against the life of Queen Elizabeth originated by 
Catholic emissaries ; but it doubtless pained him 
greatly that his mother's relatives should suffer 
punishment, and it is quite likely he thought 
they were rather martyrs for their adherence to 
their religious faith t ban active conspirators. They 
were ardent Romuu Catholics who would not 
conform, A priest, disguised as a gardener, was 
attached to their household. The Ardens were 
charged with being concerned in some of the 
conspiracies which preceded . that for which 
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Babington suffered, and in 1683— a year after 
Shakspeare's marriage— the head of the family, 
Edward Arden, of Park Hall, was hanged at 
Tyburn, and his son-in-law, John Somerville, 
strangled himself in the prison-cell, to avoid the 
horrible tortures inflicted on those convicted of 
high treason. Their heads were set up on 
London Bridge, and a few years afterwards 
Shakspeare must often have looked on the 
blackened skulls when he crossed the river to 
Bankside. There must have been a latent but 
powerful dislike, on the part of the members of 
that Stratford household, towards the violent 
ultra-Protestants who took an active part in the 
persecution of the Catholics ; and few were 
more active or merciless than Sir Thomas Lucy, 
of Charlecote, who, two years after the execution 
of Edward Arden, and a few months only before 
William Shakspeare left Stratford, rose in his 
place in Parliament and proposed that *‘some 
new law should be devised for Parry’s execution ” 
— ^Parry was a Boman Catholic who had been 
convicted of high treason — ^“such as might be 
thought fittest for his extraordinary and horrible 
treason.” As if hanging and quartering and 
disembowelling were not horrible enough I It 
was scarcely likely that the Shakspeares would 
like their rich neighbour Sir Thomas Lucy over- 
much, and his popularity would scarcely be in- 
creased by the fact that he was one of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire about the 
“Jesuits, seminary ^ests, and recusants in 
Warwickshire,” the Parliament having ordered 
all such to leave the realm within forty days, or 
suffer as traitors, and those who harboured them 
were tc be hanged as felons. 

Shakspeare in London, 

It may be fairly supposed that the young Strat- 
ford man did not venture to London without 
some definite prospect of employment. His 
instinct would naturally point towards literature 
as a pursuit, and the drama as a possible opening. 
It seems to be an indisputable fact that he made 
his way at once to the theatre at Blaokfriars ; 
hut it is not at all necessary to accept the story 
that he at first earned a miserable living by 
holding the horses of the Court gallants who 
visited the theatre, and that so well was he 
l^own, that the boys who afterwards performed 
similar offices, were known as “ Shakspearc’s 
Ws.” It is more likely that he introduced 
liimself to James Burbage, who is mentioned as 
the first builder of playhouses,” and who had 
a few years previously purchased a house ai 
iackfriarB, « at extreme rates, and made it into 


a playhouse with great charge and trouble.” 
This theatre nearly occupied the site of the 
present Apothecaries’ Hall, behind the Ludgate 
Hill railway-station, and within a few yards of 
the printing-office of the Times; and the short 
thoroughfare adjoining still bears the name 
Playhouse Yard. It may be observed that the 
theatre was within the limits of the old Sanc- 
tuary, and so exempt from interference from the 
Corporation of London, who prohibited stage 
plays in their domain. 

At first Burbage leased the house to a man 
named Evans, who produced plays acted by 
“ Her Majesty’s Children of the Chapel.” These 
youthful actors must have been heavily taxed, 
for we have records of the performance by “ Her 
Majesty’s Children and the Children of St. 
Paul’s ” of such long plays as Lilly’s Cmvpaepe, 
It is not surprising, therefore, that “the boys 
were daily wearing out,” and, in consequence, 
Burbage purchased the lease from Evans, and 
formed a regular company of grown-up actors. 
A subordinate place in this company appears to 
have been occupied by Shakspeare ; but it was 
not long before the manager perceived his 
talents, and employed him to prepare for perfor- 
mance, by re-arranging and partly re-writing, 
dramas not otherwise adapted for effective re- 
presentation. 

The vigorous Elizabethan drama sprang into 
existence with amazing rapidity. The miracle 
plays and moralities, as they were called, had 
been superseded. Between 1660 and 1680, forty- 
six regular tragedies and comedies are known to 
have been enacted, none of which are now 
extant, besides those wliich have been preserved. 
In some instances, the open yards of large inns, 
such as the Belle Savage, at Ludgate, were con- 
verted into temporary theatres ; but generally the 
plays were peformed in the halls of the Inns of 
Court, the Sovereign’s palace, and the residences 
of the nobility. The Blackfriars Theatre was 
roofed in, and so were the Whitefriars and the 
Curtain, at Shoreditch, opened a few years after- 
wards; but the Bankside theatres, the Rose,Hope, 
Swan, Paris Garden (originally a place for Siting 
bears), and the large Globe, built in 1693, were 
open to the sky. Altogether there were about a 
dozen theatres open at one time or other in the 
eighteen years of Shakspeare’s London life. 

About the time that Shakspeare«joined the 
Blackfriars company, or within two or three 
years afterwards, several dramatic authors at- 
tained considerable reputation. Among them 
was George Peele, a Devonshire man of good 
family and Master of Arts of Oxford. When 
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twenty years old he came to London, and led a 
Badly wild life. He died miserably from the 
effects of drunkenness and dissipation. 

Another writer, Kobert Greene, contributed to 
the stage. He was bom at Norwich, and was 
Shakspeare’s senior by three or four years. 
According to his own account, he had taken the 
M,A. degrees at both the great universities, and 
was certainly possessed of learning and superior 
abilities. He took orders, and \ras for a sliort 
time a vicar in Essex, but soon came to London, 
and “ after leading one of the maddest lives on 
record, died a miserable death in September, 
1692, his last illness being caused by a surfeit of 
Ehenish wine and pickled herrings,” He would 
have died in the streets, but a poor cobbler and 
his wife, at Dowgatc, gave him a shelter. 

Far greater than either of these was Christo- 
pher Marlowe, of “the mighty line,” who came 
to London, and it is thought appe/ired as an 
actor, shortly after Shakspeare had established 
himself at Blackfriars. As a dramatic poet, ho 
unquestionably holds the second place in the 
Elizabethan annals ; and in Famtns there arc 
passages of power and beauty wjiich Shakspeare 
himself could scarcely have surpassed. His 
Troublesome Iteign and Lamentable Death of 
Xing Edmwed the Second^ of England^ may 
almost take rank with the historical plays of 
nis great contemporary, and perhaps suggested 
them. His Jew of Malta was the origin of 
Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venice, but is savage 
and sombre, unrelieved with the delightful 
gaiety and tenderness and the human sympathy 
infused by the master mind. A tavern brawl 
ended the life of this great but misguided genius. 

Shakspeare, while affecting no puritanical 
austerity, and witnessing, perhaps sharing in, 
some of the revels in which these unhappy men 
passed the greater portion of their lives, was too 
prudent to damage his reputation and endanger 
his prospects in life by injuj ious excesses. That 
he was familiar with the wild life of his time, the 
Eastcheap tavern scenes in Henry the Fourth 
attest; and we need not suppose that the Hostess, 
and Doll, and the drawers, not to speak of the 
great Sir John himself, were entirely evolved from 
the inner consciousness of the poet. Some faint 
resemblance to them juay have been found among 
the surroundings of Teele, Greene, and Marlowe. 
But WilUanf fc}haks2)eare lived in the main tem- 
perately, and worked hard, transmuting the rude 
ore accumulated by otliers into fine gold, writing 
original plays, and acting in those parts known 
to the modem stage as ” business. The 

order in which his dramas were produced cannot 


be exactly settled ; but wo may safely place 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona (in which are 
the germs of several of the characters and inci- 
dents of later plays) and Love*s Labour Lost 
among the earlier productions. 

llis growing success, his unimpeached charac- 
ter, and the brilliancy of his genius, the dawn of 
which was clearly enough perceptible, excited 
the malicious envy of some of his dissolute con- 
temporaries. A few days before Kobert Greene 
died so wretchedly in the little room over the 
cobbler’s stall, he wrote a spiteful attack on 
Marlowe and Shakspeare, in a pamphlet en- 
titled, “ Groat’s Worth of Wit Bought with a 
Million of Bepentancc.” “There is,” he said, 
“ an upstart crow, beautified with our feathers, 
that, with his tiger’s heart wrapped in a player’s 
hide, supposes he is well able to bombast out a 
blank verse with the best of you ; and being an 
absolute Johannes Factotum, is in his own con- 
ceit, the only Shake-scene in a country.” The 
quibble on the name would in itself be sufficient 
to indicate the reference, but the parody of a 
line in Henry the Sixth, then recently produced, 
“0 tiger's heart wrapped in a woman’s hide,” 
fixes it beyond doubt. 

Shakspeare felt this attack keenly, and sup- 
posed it to have been the work of a small 
dramatist named Chettlc, whose handwriting 
had been identified in the manuscript sent to 
the printer. Chettlc replied, explaining that he 
had only transcribed it, Greene’s writing being, 
perhaps from weakness, almost unreadable. lie 
argues how unlikely it is he should have attacked 
Shakspeare, for “I myself have seen his de- 
meanour, no less civil than excellent in the 
quality he possesses. Besides, divers of worship 
have reputed his uprightness of dealing, which 
argues his honesty, and his facetious grace in 
wTiting that approves his art.” 

Friends enough surrounded the poqt, and were 
eulogistic enough to compensate for the spite of 
Greene or other enviers. Henry Wriothcslcy, 
Earl of Southampton, William Herbert, after- 
wards Earl of Pembroke, and many of the 
wealthiest, most brilliant of the Court gallants, 
among them Walter Ealcigh, frequented the 
theatre and were on terms of intimacy with the 
author and the actors. In 1693, Shakspeare 
published his Venus and Adonis, dedicated to 
the Earl of Southaiiipton. He speaks of it as 
“the first heir of his invention,” from which we 
may conclude it had been written some years 
earlier. It was very successful, and ran through 
four editions in the poet’s lifetime. In the next 
year appeared the Hape of Luorece, also very 
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Buccosslul, passing through four editions. It has 
been stated, and there appears no reason to 
doubt the fact, that the Earl of Southampton 
made a present of a large sum of money (some 
say as much as a thousand pounds) to the author 
of Vcmis and Adonis^ who was by that means 
enabled to purchase a share in the new Globe 
Theatre, That the friendship existing between 
Shakspcarc and tlie two young noblemen, South- 
ampton and Herbert, was of the most intimate 
character is one of tlic best known fads in the 
poet’s history; and by their aid, perhaps, lie 
obtained access to good libraries. His reading 
must have been extensive. Early British legends, 
mediaev.al histories, the works of Ilolinshcd and 
other chroniclers, Italian romances, classic bio- 
graphies, Montaigne and other French writers, 
the “ Gesta Komanonim ” and “ Decameron,” and 
other collections of pathetic and humorous 
stories, seem to have been among his favourite 
books ; and if the innumerable allusions scattered 
bro.'idcast throughout his plays are any evidence, 
he appears to have been equally well versed in 
philosophical, religious, speculative, political, and 
professional literature. 

The Sonnets, 

We now approach the most perplexing problem 
connected with the life of Shakspeare. The 
“ Sonnets,” a hundred and fifty-four in number, 
were not printed till 1609, after Shakspeare had 
returned to Stratford, but they were evidently 
writlen in the early years of his residence in 
Lond(iu, They were published apparently with- 
out the author’s knowledge or sanction, and 
with a dedication printed in so enigmatical a 
manner thJt even now English, French, German, 
and American critics are disputing as to its 
meaning. They made very little sensation when 
published. Shakspeare himself w^as either igno- 
rant of, or quite indifferent to, the fact, and 
Alleyn the actor, founder of Dulwich College, 
has left a record that he purchased a copy for 
fivepence I Some of the Sonnets had circulated 
in manuscript among the poet’s friends, and are 
spoken of by the Rev. Francis Mecrcs as the 
“ sugared sonnets. ” Many of them arc ad d ressed 
a young man — critics almost unanimously 
suppose to William Herbert— and the praises of 
his personal beauty arc so fuh^ome as to be, 
nnless they have some secondary meaning, almost 
nauseous. Then there arc rcfcrtnccs to a rival 
poet (perhaps Marlowe), and 'o some woman of 
wonderful beauty and dark complexion, who had 
interfered bctwccii him and his friend Intcr- 
Bpersed are bitter self -accusations, expressive of 


weariness of life, reminiscences apparently of 
early happiness long passed away, and flashes of 
proud consciousness of the immortality of his 
poetry. Altogether there is such a revelation of 
the workings of a passionate nature, such an 
admixture of lofty imagin.alionand perception of 
beauty wntli discontent, jealousy, and remorse; 
such terrible bints and self -accusations, that the 
reader marvels that so tempestuous a nature 
could have been veiled by the calm, cheerful 
exterior which ordinarily Shakspeare presents 
to the world. Some writers regard the Sonnets 
as mere literary exercises, no more to be taken 
as representatives of the poet’s individuality than 
arc the characters of Hamlet or Othello. Others 
suggest that the Sonnets were written to'iirdcr, 
and supplied at different times to various persons 
who w'ere rich enough to pay, hut not clever 
enough to 'write poetry for themselves. It is trufe 
hack writers of tlui time were willing to sell their 
pens, but we cannot believe Shakspeare was 
one of them, and there are too many obvious 
allusions to himself to permit the suggestion to 
be accepted. Mr. Gerald Massey finds in the 
Sonnets a dramatic character, and divides them 
into two series. In the first the author, in his own 
character, addresses the young Earl of Southamp- 
ton, advising him to marry; while other of the 
Sonnets are written in the character of the Earl, 
and addressed to his mistress, Elizabeth Vernon ; 
and some are supposed to be expressive of that 
lady’s jealousy of Lady Rich, The second series, 
Mr. Massey tells us, are written in the character of 
the young Earl of Pembroke, expressing his love 
for Lady Rich. All this is very fanciful, but fails 
to be convincing. Another investigator divides 
the Sonnets into separate poems, believing the 
fii-st to illustrate the Platonic love of beauty in the 
abstract, which the highest poetical minds have 
experienced, and to he addressed to th^ young 
Herbert, whose personal beauty was remarkable. 

We cannot, within our limits, attempt to test 
minutely these theories ; but we cannot under- 
stand the Sonnets as having other than a personal 
origin, and as unveiling the secrets of a powerful 
and jiassionato nature. The abstract love of 
beauty, and the insistence that it should be 
perpetuated for the good of the world, was a 
favourite idea of Shakspearc’s, and is allied to 
the motives which have inspired great sculptors 
and artists of all ages. Romeo says of his first 
love, Rosaline, 

** 0, she is rich in beauty ! only poor 
That when she dies, with beauty dies her store. 

Beauty, starved with her severity, 

Cuts beauty off from all posterity.’* 
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And Viola, in the character of her lord’s envoy, 
says to the fair Olivia, 

** You are the craellcst she alive 
If you will lead these graces to the grave. 

And leave the world no copy.** 

These passages run parallel with the first lines 
of the first Sonnet — 

•* From fairest creatures we desire increase, 

That thereby beauty’s rose might never die." 

The love of beauty was as settled a principle 
in the mind of Shakspeare as in that of Keats, 
who wrote, “A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.*’ 
Wc cannot resist the impression that the sub- 
jective element is as powerful in these Sonnets as 
the objective ; and that when urging his youth- 
ful friend to bequeath his beauty to the world, 
tjj^ere is an appeal to his own genius, of the 
possession of which he was conscious, to produce 
some work worthy of itself. lie feels keenly 
while professing to despise, the obloquy to which 
he is exposed. He is “ in disgrace with fortune 
and men’s eyes.” (xxix.) With a daring ap- 
propriation of the most sacred words, lie says, 

** I am that I am ; and they that level 
At my abases reckon up their own.*’ (exxx.) 

He feels “the impression which vulgar scandal 
stamped upon my brain.” (cxii.) He is sadly 
conscious of his secret faults ; “ Wliat w-retched 
errors hath my heart committed.” (cxix.) He 
wails “my dear time’s waste ” (xxx.), and feels 
a degradation even in the exercise of the pro- 
fession he has adopted. 

** 1 have gone here and there 
And made myself a motley to the view.** <ox.) 

" Thence comes it that my name receives a brand. 

And almost thenco my nature is subdued. 

To what it works in, like a dyer’s liaud.** (oxi.) 

There is the cry, “Vanity, all is vanity,” the 
crushing sense ot the supriunacy of evil, which 
Solomon uttered, in Sonnet lxvi, Tlie despond- 
ing heart of Shakspeare was conscious of 

** Parest faith unhappily foresworn, 
Andgildedhonour shamefully misplaced .... 
And right perfection wrongfully disgraced • . • 
And simple truth miscalled simplicity. 

And captive good attending captain ill ; ** 

and, “ Tired with all these, for restful death I 
cry.'* (Was this line ringing in the cars of that 
ardent genius Keats wJicn despondingly he 
wrote, “I have been half in love with easeful 
death *’ 7) 

Yet, in all this sadness oi heart, this moody 
discontent, there was the consciousness of his 


own power, and that he had contributed some- 
thing which the world would treasure — 

** Not marble norths gUded monuments 
Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme ’* (iv.) 

Quite as remarkable is the passage (xvill.) in 
which he says to the object of his verse : — 

" Nor shall Death brag thou wand’rcst in his shade. 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest: 

Bo long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 

Bo long lives this, and this gives life to thee.” 

What secret history underlies the Sonnets the 
world knows not, and never will know. It is 
buried in the poet’s grave ; but there is a sugges- 
tive hint — 

“Two loves I have of comfort and despair. 

Which like two spirits do suggest mo still j 
The bettor angel is a man right fair. 

The worser spirit a woman coloured ill.’* (oxliv.) 

It would seem that Shakspeare, at the time 
when most of these powerful but mysterious Son- 
nets were written, was passing through that 
strange experience which so many men of highly- 
sensitiye natures and great mental ix)wer8 have 
endured, marked by despondency, morbid inten- 
sity,^ disappointment, weariness of life itself ; 
a time of conflict, exaggeration, and despair. 
Solomon experienced it, so have nearly all great 
natures since liia time. It is the “ melancholy ’ 
of the old writers j the sir^igglc between the Two 
Voices of Tennyson. It has driven men into 
monasteries ; wrestled with and subdued, it has 
made saints, philosophers, and heroes. John 
Stuart MiU has pathetically described the de- 
spondency and weakness intellect and will 
which for a time he felt. Many nevcF conquered 
it; but passed through life discontented, dis- 
appv'intcd, cynical, and railing at gods and 
men. The greatest have wrestled, and, Jacob- 
likc, discovered an angel in their opponent. Of 
these was Shakspeare. 

From this moody chaos emerged a noble man- 
hood. Ho worked hard and cheerfully, realized 
prosperity, and enjoyed life temperately and 
frankly. He had been twelve years in London 
when he met with Ben Jonson, who was ten 
years younger than himself, and who in later 
days wrote the noblest of aU the eulogiums ®f 
Shakspeare, whom, he says, “ I loved on the side 
of idolatry.” The caverns then frequented by 
gallants and wits enabled the best men of the time 
to meet and enjoy one another’s society ; and it is 
not necessary to suppose that intemperance or 
licentiousness was an inevitable adjunct. There 
took place the “ wit combats ” between Shakspear© 
142 
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and Jonson, which Fuller describes ; and as no- 
body would describe Samuel Johnson, Joshua 
Beynolds, David Garrick, and Edmund Burke as 
topers, because they met at the Literary Club^ so 
we need not imagine that at the merry meetings 
of the Elizabethan time the brilliant men who 
gathered together went beyond “the limits of 
becoming mirtn.” 


Visits to Stratfobd. 


Itadition asserts, and it appears with authority, 
that Shakspeare made yearly visits to Stratford ; 
and it is confirmed by the story of the regular 
calls at Davenant’s inn at Oxford, which gave 
rise to a scandal which even William Davenant, 
the cavalier poet, countenanced, although it 
attacked his mother’s reputation. These yearly 
visits certainly do not sanction the presump- 
tion that he neglected his wife and family. On 
the contrary, there is reason to supf)Ose that he 
provided for their support. His father’s difficul- 
ties vrould seem to have increased ; for in 1592 
his name appears on a return made to Sir Thomas 
Lucy of recusants “ and others,” who absented 
themselves from church, an absence accounted 
for as probably owing to fear of airest for debt. A 
year or two afterwards his name appears in the 
town records as a party to petty actions. 

William’s youngest brother, Edmund, is known 
to have gone to London and adopted the stage 
as his profession. Thfre is a record of his burial 
at St, Saviour’s, Southwark, in 1607. In 1596, 
in pursuance of his cherished aim, William 
Shakspeare obtained, not without great difficulty 
and after three years’ demur of the heralds, a 
coat of arms, as a gentleman, for his father, then 
an impoverished old man, on the ground of his 


marriage with a descendant of the Ardens 
of Henley. The shield shows a spear, and 
is quartered with the Ardcu arms. The pro- 
fession he had adopted prevented Shakspeare 
himself from becoming an armiger, or gentleman 
from the heralds’ point of view, but if the 
digmty were granted to his father, he as eldest 
bod would inherit it, and so his object would be 
attained. Two years before he had purcliased 
the fine house of the Uloptons, on which he had 
Bet his boyish heart. He repaired and enlarged it, 
and most probably his wife and two daughters — 
his son Hamnet had died a year before — ^took 
their residence there. In the same year he 
^sisted his father to recover the Asbyes estate, 
Mary Shakspeare’s dower. 

^ I^ondon his reputation surpassed that of any 
of his contemporiiries, and his prudence enabled 
yn to secure a handsome competence. The 
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order of the production of his plays is not likely 
to be accurately ascertained; and the tests applied 
by examination of metrical peculiarities and 
general style are at the best unsatisfactory ; but 
it is tolerably certain that during his residence in 
London he produced all his historical plays, 
except Henry the Eighth^ The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona^ The Comedy of Errors^ Love's Labour 
Lost, Taming of the Shrew, Merchant of Venice^ 
Much Ado About Nothing, As You Like It, The 
Merry Wiees of Windsor, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Hamlet, Othello, Troilus and Cressida, 
He received the direct patronage of Queen 
Elizabeth, and, after her death, in 1603, of 
James I., — he “ did delight Eliza and our James.” 
When James passed through London in pro- 
cession, on the 16th March, 1604, Shakspeare 
took part in the pageant, heading the company 
of King’s Players, and •for his dress on that 
occasion was furnished with four-and-a-half yards 
of scarlet cloth. It is slated, too, that he was 
present, probably as an invited guest, at Hampton 
Court Palace on the 8th January in the same 
year, on the occasion of the production of Samuel 
Daniel’s masque. The Vision of the Twelve 
Goddesses, the characters in which were supported 
by Lady Suffolk, Lady Kich (who appeared as 
Venus), Lady Bedford, Lady Hertford, Lady 
Derby, Lady Dorothy Hastings, Lady Notting- 
ham, and other brilliant beauties of the Court. 

By this time he was a shareholder in the 
Blackfriars and Globe theatres, owner of houses 
in Bishopsgatc, and had added a house near New 
Place, and more than a hundred acres to his 
Stratford property ; and very significant of his 
affection for his wdfe is an entry recording that 
he wished to purchase “ some odd yard of land 
or oilier at Shottcry.” “Respect and memory, 
and troops of friemls,” an unrivalled reputation, 
and a considerable share of this world’s goods, 
had been achieved in eighteen years of London 
work by the Stratford poet, who had wrestled so 
desperately with fate in the Sonnet time. Now, 
like his own Horatio, he was not “passion’s 
slave,” but one “ whose blood and temper wtire 
so wxll commingled that he was not a pipe for 
Fortune’s fingers to play what stop she please.” 
He could, when he willed, reproduce the utter- 
ances of his old moods, as we may see in 
Hamlet (especially), Othello, Timon of Athens 
and other of his plays. lie could even pleasantly 
jest about them, as we find in little Prince 
Arthur’s talk about the affected melancholy of the 
young gentlemen in France, and in the mingling 
of cynicism and humour in “ the moody, melan- 
choly Jaques.” 
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Betuen to Steatford. j 

In 1604 he left London for Stratford. His | 
father having recently died, he was entitled to 
hear the arms and take the rank of a country 
gentleman. His two brothers who had remained 
at Stratford were dead, and only his sister Jona | 
survived. His mother was probably dead, but 
we have no record of the fact. When he took up 
his abode in New Place, his daughter Susanna 
was twenty-one years old; his other daughter, 
Judith, w'as nineteen. 

Soon after returning t-o Stratford wa find him 
investing £440 (equivalent to a much larger sum 
now) in the purchase of the uncx'pired lease of 
tithes in Stratford, and in 1G13 he purchased 
more property in London, especially a house in 
Blackfriars, near the Wardrobe, on St. Andrew’s 
Hill, to which he made occasional visits. He by no 
means relinquished his literary pursuits, but must 
have worked nearly as hard as he didin London. 

Tlie Homeric legends had already attracted his 
attention, and Chaucer’s version of the story of 
Cressida was probably the immediate origin of 
Troilusand Cressida^ written shortly before he loft 
London ; and now, in his leisure, he turned to 
Romanhistory, as seen chiefly through the medium 
of Plutarch, and to early British history. From 
the study of the old chi’oniclers, Holinshed and 
others, cam A, Xmr, and Cymlwlme; from 
Roman histoiy, Julius Ckcsar^ Coriolanus^ and 
Antony and Cleopatra, The dates of the com- 
position of the plays are uncertain, and much 
critical ingenuity has been displayed in endea- 
vouring to fix them; but there is reason to 
believe that his last effort was one of the most 
beautiful. The Tempest; and that, in the full 
maturity of his powers, he laid do’wn his pen as 
the magician Prospero laid down his magic wand. 
Henry VIIL is perhaps the next latest, — a 
reverting to English history suggested by the 
death of Queen Elizabeth. The only scrap of 
personal correspondence extant is a short letter 
to Shakspeare from Thomas Quincy, vintner and 
wine merchant of Stratford, asking for a loan of 
money. This Quiney afterwards married Judith 
Shakspeare. That marriage took place on the 10th 
of February, 1616 ; and on the 23rd of April, on 
his fifty- third birthday, Sliakspcare had ceased 
to live. There is a well-known assertion, based 
on an entry in the diary of the Rev. Mr. Ward, 
vicar of Stratford, to the effect that Shakspeare 
died of a fever contracted after hard drinking at 
a “ merry meeting with Drayton and Ben Jon- 
«on.** As tills entry wa;s maa ? about forty-four 


years after the poet’s death, it is not of much 
authority. 

He had made his will (still to be seen in 
London) on the 26th of January, about three 
weeks before Judith’s marriage. New Place, its 
furniture, and the bulk of his property, he be- 
queathed to his daughter Susanna, who had 
married Dr. John Hall, a physician. His widow 
was entitled to doAver, and was therefore pro- 
vided for. The special legacy to her of the 
“second-best bed” was long considered as a mark 
of slight ; but if we remember that in all good 
houses there was a “guest-chamber,” in which 
the best bed and fittings were kept, only used 
on special occasions, we can well understand that 
the “ second-best bed ” was the one on Avhich 
Bhakspeare and his wife slept, and that the 
bequest had a special significance. To his 
daughter Judith he left £150, and £160 more if 
she or children of hers were living three years 
after the date of his will. There are several 
minor legacies, and the bequests to Susanna 
include the houses in Henley Street, “ bams, 
stables, orchards, gardens, lands and heredita- 
ments ” in Warwickshire and London. 

He was buried in the chancel of the beautiful 
parish church of Stratford-on-Avon, and his 
memorial is placed on the wall. A story is extant 
that a lady who had heard the funeral sermon 
preached by the vicar, remembered that he ex- 
pressed regret that Shaksycare had not been bred 
a divine. His widow survived him more than 
seven years, dying in August 1623, and lies 
beside him in the chancel. His daughter Susanna 
Hall (died July 1649), and her husband (1636), 
and their son-in-law, John Nasbe (1647), are also 
buried there. On the stone over the poet’s grave 
are the lines (we modify the spelling), written 
by himself : — 

Gfood friend, for Joan’s aake, forbear 
To dig the du»t enclosed hero ; 

Blest ho the man that spares these stones, 

And cursed be he tliat moves my bones.” 

After the death of her first husband, Nashc, 
Susanna Hall’s daughter Elizabeth, the grand- 
daughter of Shakspeare, married Sir John 
Barnard, of Abingdon, Berkshire. She had no 
children, and was the last of Shakspeare’s lineal 
descendants. She sold New Place, and, it is sup- 
posed, destroyed any letters or other papei'S that 
might have been loft by the poet. Some of his 
manuscripts were probably lost when the Globe 
Theatre was burnt down in 1613, during a per- 
formance of Shakspeare’s Henry the Eighth* 

G. B. 
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**A ’iijvii of sacli variety of powers, ami such folichy <if p-vf jimi i.i/ *. that 1..' always sjomed to do best that 
wldch he wa^ - P.<. JjiiNS 'x. 
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The Goldsmiths at Lissoy. 
^^LIVER, the second son of the Reverend 
Charles Goldsmith, was horn at Pallasmore, 
111 tbo county of Longford, Ireland, .on the lOtli 
November, 1728— not 1731, as erroneously re* 


cordeti ou the tablet to his memory in Westminatc 
Abbey,— that famous epitaph which Johnson in- 
sisted on ctimposiug in Latin, in spite of the 
“ n>und Rwbiu ” remonstrance handed in — ^with 
many mi.sgi\ ings, we may be sure, —by the chief 


E. 
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membere of the Literary Club ; “Mund Burke” 
and the rest pleading that an English memorial 
would most appropriately keep alive the memory 
of an eminently English man of letters. A poor, a 
very poor parson was the Reverend Charles Gold- 
smith in 1728 ; but within two years, modest 
Churoh preferment came in tho shape of pro- 
motion to the rectory of Kilkenny West, and an 
agreeable alteration of income from tho forty 
pounds a year on which he could only have been 
passing rich*’ in a highly metaphorical sense, to 
the comfortable stipend of two hundred, and a 
respectable house and farm at Lissoy, not far from 
Ballymahon, in Westmeath. Here was the home 
of Oliver Goldsmith's childhood and youth. 
Round Lissoy were entwined the warmest feel- 
ings of his gentle, affectionate heart ; — ^to Lissoy 
his thoughts turned fondly and regretfully, alike 
in the dark days when, unknown and unfriended, 
he wrote for bread in his garret in that horrible 
Fleet Street slum, termed with unconscious irony 
Green Arbour Court, and in the times of feverish 
and uncertain prosperity when he numbered some 
of the beat and worthiest in the land among his 
friends. To get back some days to Lissoy, there 
among the swains to show his book-learned 
skill”— to rejoice in the admiration and wonder of 
those simple souls, as by the evening fire be “told 
of all he felt and all he saw,” to find there a refuge 
from literary jealousies, carping critics, and social 
duns — especially the latior — was the dream of 
the poor heedless, harassed poet. Thus he writes 
in “The Traveller,” the poem that first oi^oncd the 
eyes of the circle around liim to the depths and 
heights of his genius : — 

'*In all my wandorings round this world of care. 

In all my griefs— and God has given my share— 

I still had hopes my latest hours to crown. 

Amidst thosa humble bowers to lay mo down, 

* * « • * 

I still had hopes— for pride attends us still- 
Amidst tho swains to show my book-lcarn’d skiU j 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 

Hero to return— and die at homo at last.’* 

It was a natural, if not a very lofty aspiration ; 
but was destined, like the majority of human 
hopes, to remain unfulfilled. For, after his first 
start in the race of life, Goldsmith never saw 
Lissoy again. 

Oliver GoLDSMirn as a Boy, 

That scourge of the la.«»t century, the smrdlpoj^ 
descended with terrible severity on tho face of poor 
little Oliver, scarring and seaming it indelibly — 
it did worse, for it lef^ ’^ounda in bis heart 
that rankled and festered at i mes, to his dying 
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day. Then, too, the genius that was in the boy 
was entirely unsuspected by those around him. 
From good Elizabeth Delap, the trusty servant 
who taught him his letters, and ^hose pride in 
after days, at having been the first instructress of 
tho famous Dr. Goldsmith, could not prevent her 
from frankly confessing that “he seemed impene- 
trably stupid,” to the schoolfellows who “made 
fun ” of him, all seem to have concurred in a low 
estimate of the boy’s abilities. And yet there are 
recorded some words of his that indicate at least 
readiness of wit. “ Why, Noll,” said a notorious 
scapegrace of tho family, “you are become a 
fright! When do you intend to get handsome 
again?” “I mean to get better, sir,” retorted 
the insulted boy, “ when you do.” — “ Our herald 
hath proclaimed this saying. See .^sop dancing, 
and his monkey playing,” was his sarcastic reproof 
to the amateur musician who dubbed him “ little 
iEsop” when he attempted to dance a hornpipe. 
But poor Goldsmith’s deficiencies in the outward 
graces continued to be a cheap source of amuse- 
ment, alike to his friends and foes, to the rad of 
his life. Miss Reynolds, Sir Joshua’s sister, when 
called on to give as a toast the ugliest man she 
knew, without a moment’s hesitation gave Doctor 
Goldsmith ; though, after reading “ The Traveller,” 
she had certainly the grace to declare that she 
should never think Dr, Goldsmith ugly again. 
Tho consciousness of this unfortunate uglincp^, 
and the belief, continually strengthening in his 
over-sensitive mind, that ^those around him were 
secretly making merry over his defects, will 
explain much of the uneasy self-assertion that 
Boswell, Hawkins, and other detractors have hcb 
down as evidence of poor Goldie’s ludicrous and 
insatiable vanity. He felt horribly ravkward,. at 
times, among the polislicd men of the world, the 
Tophain Bcauclcrks and tho Bonnet Langtons, 
who would now be utterly forgotten but for tludr 
association with him and with his friend Johnson ; 
and if he occasionally talked at random, and swag- 
gered, and exhibited his ungainly little person in 
the silk and velvet clothes of tyrian bloom that 
were too fine for him, and too expensive, and for 
which, alas I he did not always pay, it was done 
chiefly to improve bis position with those wliost* 
good opinion he valued, and was nervously anxious 
to gain. 

For, to appreciate this man in his great qualitii-^ 
and his failings, h’s vast genius and his poor 
weaknesses, it must at once be understood that ho 
W!i8 not of the oak, but of the willow — accustonn'd 
to be dominated by circumstances, rather than to 
mould them to his will ; far too strongly swayed 
by the impulse of the moment, and ready to 
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Bacrifice the remote to the immediate ; anxious 
for the approbation of his fellows, even to the 
extent of longing for “ the vulgar praise which fools 
impart ; ** in his diffidence of his own powers, and 
his over-anxiety for applause, forgetful of the fact 
he himself has so well expressed in his *^Tra- 
veUer 

••For praise too dearly loved, or warmly sought. 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought ; 

And the weak soul, within itself unblest. 

Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast.** 

He was nervously anxious about the opinion of 
others, and painMly conscious of his own defects. 
He drew bills on the future, never thinking that 
they would certainly be x^i'^^^tod at maturity. 
His kindly nature led him to relieve waut 
wherever he found it. Even fictitious distress 
frequently imposed upon him, and was listened to 
and solaced to the detriment of just claims. “ What 
a pity it is, Jarvis,” says wise Sir William Huncy- 
wood, in “The Goodnatured Man,” “that any 
man’s goodwill to others should produce so much 
neglect of himself as to require correction.” Yet 
we must touch his weakness with a delicate hand. 
There are some faults so nearly allied to excel- 
lence, tliat we can scarce weed out the vice with- 
out eradicating the virtue. To the author of “ The 
Goodnatured Man,” it might well have been said, 
“Miitato nomine, de te fabula narratur,” — for he 
was himself the “goodnatured man” whojio gene- 
rosity often prevented %im from being just. 

Family Failings and Embarrassments. 

A powerful tendency to act on the impulse of 
the moment seems to have been inherent in the 
Goldsmith # family ; and a singular instance is 
found in a proceeding of the Reverend Charles 
Goldsmith, which for the gratification of a very 
false pride imptoverished the whole family, and 
especially inflicted hardship on Oliver. Henry 
Goldsmith, the eldest son, after a very creditable 
college career, had become tutor to a Mr. Daniel 
Hodaon, whose father was a gentleman of pro- 
perty. Master Daniel fell in love with his tutor’s 
sister Catherine, and privately married her. The 
young man’s father may probably have said some 
hard words on the subject of the breach of confi- 
dence involved in this clandestihe marriage ; 
whereupon Charles Goldsmith '-xecuted a bond 
pledging himself to pay to Daniel • Hudson four 
hundred pounds as a marriage i^ortion for his 
daughter. The means of the whole family were 
thus crippled, that Mrs. Daniel Hodson might be 
put in a better position ; and the first to suffer 
Was poor Oliver, to whoiu was announced that he 


must go to Dublin University, not like his brother 
Heniy, as a pensioner, but as a sizar ; and accord- 
ingly, after an examination in which ho came out 
last among eight candidates, he entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, on the 11th of June, 1745. 

Goldsmith’s College Days ; Uncle Contabine. 

That certain menial duties, hardly consistent 
w’ith the x>osition of youths intended to become 
scholars and gentlemen, were exacted from the 
sizars, in return for almost gratuitous commonsj 
teaching, and chambers, cannot bo denied. The 
worst part of the affair was, perhaps, the red cap, 
the compulsory badge that marked out the poor 
sizar as the recipient of charity. At a later period 
Goldsmith wrote bitter complaints of the humi- 
liations to which the sizars were subjected ; but 
here, also, some traces of his over-sensitiveness are 
to bo found. The college years, like any other 
period of life, will be passed more pleasantly by a 
rich than by a poor man ; and wealth will bo wor- 
shipped and poverty despised by the vulgar-minded 
until the world shall have very greatly changed. 
After all, there was the college education, a solid, 
tangible benefit, a weapon of strength in the hands of 
a man who knew how to use it ; and the wiser part, 
under such circumstances, is to secure the perma- 
nent benefit, and to disregard the temporary in- 
conveniences which surround its attainment. Nor 
was Goldsmith without a friend at this important 
period of his life. In the Reverend 1^1 r. Contarine, 
the “ Uncle Contarine” remembered to the last 
with real gratitudo and affection by the heedless, 
loveable nephew whom he persistently strove to 
stiirt in the world, Goldsmith had a helper whose 
bounty and patience seemed alike inexhaustible. 
When the lad’s boyish pride revolted against an 
eleemosynary college career, it was Uncle Contarine 
vrho reminded him that he himself had been a 
sizar, “ and that it had not availed to witliho^ from 
him the friendship of the great and good — when 
the death of his father, sibout eighteen months after 
he entered college, left the poor student destitute, 
it was Uncle Contarine who supplied his wants ; 
and over and over again, when poor Oliver seemed 
obstinately bent on rendering abortive every jfian 
for his advancement, it wjw Uncle Contarine who 
came forwtird to give him that ono more chance 
that W!is to start him definitely in life. 

I’lie glimpses we have of his college life present 
him to us us very i^oor, and undergoing vario^is 
hardships. Ilis tutor, Mr. Theaker Wilder, more 
famous for knocking down hackney coachmen than 
for learning, and who, years afterwards, lost his 
life in a dissolute brawl, behaved to Goldsmith like 
the brute ho was, sneering at him, browbeating, 
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ftnd occasionally striking him. In spite of Uncle 
Contarine's kindness, Oliver was often reduced 
to great straits to live. We hear of ballads written 
by him, and the copyrights sold for five shillings 
each. His name occurs in the list of those ^‘admo- 
nished for aiding and abetting in a college riot. 
He gets a small exhibition, worth thirty shillings, 
on the strength of which he gives a diincing party — | 
it must have been an aristocratic “ at home,*’ that 
gathering in Oliver’s room, — and Mr. Theaker 
Wilder bursts in, and scatters the guests to the 
four winds, and knocks down tlie unfortunate 
host. Burning with the sense of clii^graco and 
insult, Oliver packed uj) his books next day, and 
ran from college with a vague intention of going to 
America, — ^but went to Lissoy instead, where his 
brother Henry came to him with conciliatory 
words ; and he was induced to return to Dublin, a 
half-reconciliation being effected with Wilder. On 
the 27th of February, 1749, he obtained his B.A. 
degree — at the bottom of the list again ; and 
having achieved in some sort the object of his 
residence in Dublin, bade adieu to the uni- 
versity. 

And now, after his scholastic fatigues, the 
young graduate seems to have been determined to 
give himself a good long holiday. For a coui>le 
of years he lived chiefly with his mother, who 
had removed to Ballymahon. Sometimes he as- 
sisted his elder brother, Henry, in “teaching 
school ” at Pallasmore ; but his favourite haunt 
was a certain inn kept by one George Conway, 
where he established a club, with some associates 
and relatives, and lorded it like his own Tony 
Lumpkin at the “Three Pigeons.” WList-playing, 
anecdote -telling, and the singing of jolly songs, 
though sufficiently agreeable employments in 
themselves, with judicious alternation of field- 
sports in the season, and of flute-playing, are not 
the best preparation for the battle of life ; and at 
iengfti GK^ldsmith’s friends began to look somewhat 
anxiously for some practical result of his university 
education. 

Youthful Indiscretions. 

Never was there a learned graduate more difficult 
to settle. The Church, towards which, however, 
he did not feel himself very strongly impelled, was 
first thought of ; but for some reason — ^tradition 
says he presented himself for ordination in ret' 
breeches — the bishop to whom he applied rejected 
him. Uncle Coutai'ine got him a tutorship in a 
family; he stayed long enough to earn thirty 
pounds, then quarrelled with the family, and 
came back to his moth«t*. Thence he went off, 
well mounted, and with his thirty pounds in his 


pocket, bound for Cork, and thence for Americ:^. 
Six weeks afterwards he was back again at Li.i 
mother’s door, penniless, ragged, and mounted on 
a deplorable pony be named “ Fiddleback.” Of 
course he had a fine stoiy to tell ; — how he h.a«l 
paid for his passage, and taken his chest on board; 
and how then, during his absence on shore, the 
ship had sailed without liim. /‘After' having 
struggled so hard to come home to you, my dear 
mother,” says the yoimg scai>egrace, “I wonder 
you arc not more rejoiced to see me.” 

In some most amusing letters — for he was already 
an inimitable letter-writer — be appeals, in half- 
penitent, half-humorous fashion, to mollify Uncle 
Contarino as well as his mother. He was like 
“Tip” in Dickens’s “ Little Dorrit ” in his taleu^ 
for finding his way home again, after each dismal 
failure. la his lectures on the English humourist^;. 
Mr. Thackeray expresses a ^’e^y strong and very 
shrewd opinion as to the truthfulness of the?.* 
letters. He says that if Uncle Contarino and tl; * 
good people at Lis.^oy believed those letters abour 
the anonyrnoTis captain who sailed away with 
Oliver’s valuable b’.ggage, they were very simpl e 
folks, for it was a very simple rogue who wa-* 
trying to cheat them. 

As Oliver seemed not destined to make a posi- 
tion in the Chinvh, tlio Jaw was thought of as a 
profession for Iiiin. Mr. Forster tells us the story 
of tills venture in very few words. “ The goe 1 
IMr. Contarino came forward with fifty pound- 
It seems a small sum herewith to travel t > 
Loudon, to defray the expenses of entrance at 
Inns of Court, and to live upon until a necessary 
number of terms are eaten. But with fifty pound' 
young Oliver started on a luckless journey. A 
Boscommon friend laid hold of him in Dublin 
seduced him to play, and the fifty {>ounds ho would 
have raised to a hundred ho reduced to fifty penc<\ 
In bitter shame, after great physicjil suffering, be 
wrote to his uncle, confessed, and was forgiven.” 

Medical Studies in Edinburgh, etc. 

By this time he seems to have wearied out his 
mother; and even his gentle brother Henry must 
have sometimes bitterly contrasted the school 
drudgery he himself went through, with the 
lettered ease of the impecunious but happy-go- 
lucky Oliver. It was Uncle Contarine who re- 
ceived the unlucky prodigal once more into his 
house ; and in the autumn of 1752, Goldsmith, 
being then twenty-four years of age, began a new 
course of study at Edinburgh, again assisted by 
his uncle. He would be a medi^ man. Away 
with law and divinity! Physic was evidently th« 
thing, for it was the newest toy. 
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Tradition hafii,preserved some record of hie course 
at Edinburgh, — how he became famous for his 
social qualities, his songs, and his anecdotes. Mr. 
Contarine is still his unwearied helper and friend ; 
and if, as an ancient writer asserts, ** it is a mark 
of a noble mind to be willing to owe more to one 
to whom you owe much,” Oliver certainly vindi- 
cates his claim to such nobility; for he continues ^ 
Y.’ith effusive gratitude, to draw upon this Jewel of 
an uncle for occasional supplies. Thus a couple of 
years glide by; and this singular student detcr- 
ijiines — not to make a staiH; in life, at length, for 
V.imself, but to go in for a course at a third univer- 
sity — a foreign one this time — Leyden in Holland. 
The inexhaustible kindness of Undo Contarine 
provides him with twenty pounds, and he starts 
for Holland ; not unpursued by bailiffs, for he has 
•‘been security” for a fellow-student, and is xwo- 
bibly not without debts of his own. At Leyden 
lie maintained himself for a time, in Bohemian 
f;i!iliion — teaching, borrowing, and the play-table, 
1.11 figuring in turn among his precarious means of 
{-iipport. At length, with a single guinea in his 
pocket, the clothes he wore, and his flute as a 
1 a :ms of Bub&istcnce, he left Leyden, and started | 
‘.n the grand tour through Europe, in Febru.ny 
1750 . 

Goldsmitji on His Tjravels. 

In bis es.y:'.y on thc“ Pros( nt State of Polite Learn- j 
Jug,” published some j'ears afterwards, Gold.^mith 
'• peaks of tho travels of Holbcrg, the Danish author, 
whom he describes as wending on foot just as he 
I'.iui'ielf did, “ Without money, recommendations, 
or friend. . he undertook to s<?t out upon his tnivcls, 
:.iid make the tour of Europe on foot. . . . lie 
travelled by tV.y, and at night sang at the doors of 
peasants’ houses to get hiinsolf a lodging.” 

Such, or nearly such, was Gold.smith's tour. Ho 
iMist fretpicntly have begged his way during that 
fpicer [uTegriiiatioii of liLs, that lasted about a year; 
‘«od the hand-to-mouth manner of living he pu-- 
force pursued (jan at the best have boon but a 
^'iicl i-ireparation for a settlod career. But Iio saw 
much of life, and especially of tlic seamy side. In 
Franco ho delected the muttering of the volcano 
on whoso brink tho privileged classes wore dancing 
CO complacently, as though opiircssion and eu- 
dnrauce would last for ever. 

” There is some taste of goodness 'o things evil, 
if men observantly distil it out,” said Shake.spe.ai'c's 
^hig HaiTy, environed by perils on the eve of tho 
luighty struggle at Agincourt; ani in tho things 
tvil that now surrounded Goldsmith — his poverty, 
Vagabond tendencies, and his habit, daily bo 
coming more inveterate, of living for the* day that 


was passing over his head — ^there were Hungled 
certain advantages of which the effects appeared 
at a later time. He had, as he himself saye^ 
knack of hoping ; ” his queer mode of travelling 
enabled him to study the ivcoplc— the toilers whose 
lives 2)as3 unnoticed and unchronicled, and wljoso 
honest and persistent advocate he afterwards be- 
came, to his own undying honour. “ The slightest 
misfortunes of the great,” he afterwards wrote, 

“ the most imaginary uneasiness of the rich, are 
aggravated with all tho power of eloquence to 
engage attention ; the poor weep unheecUd, perse- 
cuted by every subordinate species of tyranny; and 
evei-y law which gives others security, becomes an 
enemy to them.” Let any thoughtful reader take 
up that wonderful essay in the “Citizen of the 
World,” in which the story of the disabled soldier 
is chronicled. There he will see, set forth with 
that cx(piisite humour in which smiles and tears 
arc so near each other, the hardships endured with 
uncon.scious but noble philosophy by thousands in 
Goklsmith’s time — ^liardships and wrongs the worst 
of which have disappeared in these better days of 
enlarged humanity and more generous feeling. 
Who can read \inmoved that record of good- 
liumouretl, patient cnduruico so simply narrated 
by the old cripple witli the wooden leg and the 
mutilated hand, who has fought valiantly for his 
country by land and sea, and who, beggared and 
mutilated as he i.^^, can still shout — “ Liberty, pro- 
perty, and old England for ever I Huzzayl” A 
strange chronicle of the evil “ wrought by want of 
thought as well as want of heart,” is laid bare in 
tliat i^oor fellow’s experiences. The workhouse, 
where tho pauper child is set to do felon’s labour; 
the game Iaw.«, that punish with seven years* 
tran.sp(»rtatioii the slayer of a hare; the pressgang, 
laying violent hands upon a “ freeborn ” English- 
man, and dragging him off to the hardest of slavery; 
the wretched privateering system, that enriched 
merchants with j)lunder, while it left the unhappy 
crippled sailor to beg and starve, — all these things 
are set forth plainly and honestly by tho writer, 
who saw the seamy side ” of life during his wan- 
derings. and whose kind heart ever urged him to 
take tlie side of the poor and the oppressed, whose 
trials, temptations, and sufferings he did his best 
to alleviate. How, with his keen observation ho 
himself profited by this journey, was never known 
till the day, many years later, when he astonished 
the literary world by tho publication of “The 
Traveller,” 

Back in London— Medicine and Tuition. 

In February, 1750, he was back again in London 
1 penniless, without employment, or any definite 
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li 02 )e of obtaining it, and alone in that most dismal 
of lonelinesses, the solitude of a crowd. By this 
time his Irish friends hod ceased to answer his 
letters. Uncle Contarine, sick of a disease that 
^vas hurrying him to the grave, could assist him 
no longer, and indeed the starving wanderer does 
not seem to have applied to him. To this part of 
his career belong experiences that ho himself looked 
back upon with a shudder, and would hardly hint 
at ; though on one occasion, in subsequent pros- 
perous days, he startled a fashionable circle at 
polite Sir Joshua Beynolds*s table by beginning a 
story with — When I lived among the beggars in 
Axe Lane He “ trami)ed ” from Dover to 

London, and after desperate attempts to obtain em- 
ployment of any kind, he ‘was glad to pound drugs 
and run errands for a chemist in Monument Yard, 
though he had brought back from a foreign uni- 
versity, probably Louvain, the degree of Bachelor 
of Medicine. Soon afterwards, in a wofuUy shabby 
second-hand coat, whose chief patch ho in vain 
tries to conceal by sedulously covering it with the 
hat he carries in his hand, he is trying to practise 
ow a physician among the poorest inhabitants of 
Southwark. For a time he corrects the press for* 
Samuel Hichardson, the printer-author. Ho at- 
tempts — dismal resource of misery — to write a 
tragedy j and subsides, from dreams of poetic fame, 
into the dismal reality of the life of an usher at 
the school of Dr. Milner, at Peokham, in Surrey. 

The reminiscences of Miss Milner, the Doctor’s 
daughter, who survived those days for half a 
centuiy, have furni.shcd a view of him , at tliis 
{lerlod of his life. He was very goodiiatured and 
amiable; always ready to amuse the boys by 
playing on his flute, great at telling anecdotes, 
and always sure to spend his small salary the day 
he got it. “ You had better, Mr, Goldsmith, let 
me take care of your money, iis I do for some of 
the young gentlemen,” said Mrs. Milner, *^In 
truth, madam,’* he replied, ** there is equal nee<l.” 

Of course they played tricks upon him, and 
sneered at him, and made his dependent position 
hitter, in the full belief in their superiority over 
the poor drudge whose oddities they could laugh 
at, while no one among them susjTectcd his genius. 

1 have been an usher at a boarding school my- 
says one of his characters in the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” “ and may I die by an anodyne neck- 
lace, but I would rather be under-tiimkey in 
Newgate,** And no doubt Goldsmith was drawing 
to some extent on his own experiences, when he 
continues : “ The usher is geneially the laughing- 
stock of the school, Fivery trick is played upon 
him ; the oddity of lus iiiAiinfT, his dress, or his 
language, is fund of eternal ridicule ; the master 


himself now and then cannot avoid joining in the 
laugh ; and the poor wretch, eternally resenting 
this ill-usage, lives in a state of war with all the 
family. This is a very proper person, is it not, to 
give children a relish for learning? They must 
esteem learning very much, when they see its 
professors used \rith such ceremony.** 

COMMENCEMEKT OF A LlTEBABY LlFB. 

But one day a prosperous London bookseller, 
Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Balph Griffiths, came to dine 
with the Milners at Feckhom. This worthy was 
the proprietor of a London magazine, the Monthly 
Review ; and his anxiety to obtain readable articles 
had been stimulated by the appearance of an 
opposition venture, the Critical Review, with no 
less a personage at the head of the literary staff 
than Tobias Smollett. Griffiths was struck by 
some remarks made by the uncouth, shabbily 
dressed usher ; and haviug requested and obtained 
from him some specimens of criticism, offered him 
an engagement on the Monthly Review; and in 
April, 1757, Goldsmith was accordingly installed 
in a room at Griffiths’s in Paternoster How, under 
a year’s engagement to write for the Monthly, in 
consideration of board, lodging, and an exceedingly 
moderate salary, 

Only five months of the stipulated time had 
ela2)3ed when the engagement came to an abrupt 
close. The employer complained that the drudge 
did j^ft stick to his desk ; the drudge retorted 
indignantly, denying tho*bharge of laziness, and 
complaining in his turn that his work was con- 
tinually and unftiirly tampered with by Griffiths, 
and, worse still, by Mrs. Griffiths. It was a dismal 
apprenticeship, and we cannot wonder that the 
articles were broken. “ The Critical is certainly 
not written,” sneered Smollett, “by a parcel of 
obscure hirelings, under the restraint of a book- 
seller and his wife, who presume to revise, alter, 
and amend the articles. The principal writers in 
the Critical are unconnected with booksellers, 
unawed by old women, and independent of each 
other.” 

A garret near Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
was his refuge from the tyranny of the Griffithses, 
male and female ; and very poor and needy, hut 
still hopeful, he struggled on. His brother Charles 
suddenly appeared on the scene, attracted by a 
vague idea of assistance from the London author, 
who might procure him a start in life. “ All m 
good time, my dear boy,” says Oliver of the empty 
pocket, with persistent cheerfulness. “I 
richer by-and-by. , . . Addison wrote his poem 
of * The Campaign* in a garret in the Haymarket^ , 
three stories high ; and, you see, I am not come 
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to that yet, for I have only got to the second 
story.” But Charles too plainly saw that star- 
vation was tho grim fellow-occupant of that dreary 
room ; and ho fled, even as far as Jamaica, not to 
return till thirty years afterwards, when Oliver 
had long been famous— and dead. 

He could not yet knock a subsistence out of 
literature alone, and would have escaped only too 
gladly from the thraldom of the desk. Physic is 
thought of as a resource once more. ” 1 suppose 
you desire to know my present situation,” he 
writes to his prosperous brother-in-law, Hodson. ' 

As there is notliing in it at which I should blush, 
or which mankind could censure, 1 see no reason 
for making it a secret. In short, by a very little 
practice as a physician, and a very little reputation 
as a poet, I make a shift to live.” This was 
putting the best face on the matter ; but a sorry 
{shift it was, and drove him in a short time back to 
Dr. Milner and tho usher's stool. 

And now at last a transient gleam of light shone 
upon his dark path. Dr. Milner had some interest 
with an East India director ; and through his 
influence Goldsmith was nominated as medical 
othcer to one of the Company’s settlements on tho 
coast of Coromandel. Here was a chance of escape 
from literature and poverty; from tho dreary life 
“in a garret, writing for bread and expecting to 
be dunned for a milk-score.” He endeavoured to 
publish by subscription “ An Enquiry into the 
Present State of Polite Learning in Europe,” for 
money would be required for his outfit ; and he 
wrote a series of letters to friends in Ireland, 
companions of tho old Lissoy days, who now re- 
ceived bis appeals, charmingly worded though they 
were, with tlie silence that gives— refusal. “ Now 
see how 1 l^ot and blunder when I am asking a 
favour,” he says at the end of one of these epistles 
to Mrs. Lauder, the married daughter of Uncle 
Coutarine. To Mr. Hodson he puts the best face 
on his intended emigration to the East Indies, 
talks magniloquently of “ the high iuterest -which 
money bears — ^twenty por cent.” in those regions, 
and estimates the private practice attached to the 
appointment “ at not less than a thousand pounds 
a year;” and these advantages, to use his own 
Words, “induce mo to leave a place whore I am 
oveiy day gaining friends and esteem, and where I 
i^iight enjoy all the conveniences of life,” 

All the conveniences of life, fors:'oth ! Ho had 
^moved by this time to another miserable lodging, 
to a ghastly square of tall houses, between the Old 
Bailey and Farringdon Street, approached by a 
8t^p ascent appropriately termed Breakneck Steps, 
aad its^^ mogt imaginatively named “ Green Arbour 


The STRuaoLB to Escape from Litebatubib 
Abandoned. 

The gleam of sunshine quickly vanished. Whe- 
ther because he could not get together the sum for 
Ids outfit, or because his qualifications for the post 
were doubted (as well they might be), the appoint- 
ment was given to another. His next expedient 
w'os a desperate one, and shows him ready to 
escape from Green Arbour Court and hack-work at 
any cost. He obtained a decent suit of dothes, 
his old employer, Griffiths, who still gave him 
occasional work, becoming answerable to the 
tailor, “for a consideration” in the shape of critical 
articles to be written for the Monthly Review. 
Thus sorrily equipped in borrowed garments, 
Goldsmith presented himself on tne 21st of Decem- 
ber, 1758, at Surgeons' Hall, to pass his exami- 
nation for the humble grade of hospital mate.” 
The book of the College of Surgeons for the date 
above mentioned tells tho issue in few but suffi- 
cient words, amid the names of those who passed 
the ordeal on that occasion: “/nines Dernard,m<xte 
to an hoepital ; Oliver Goldsmith found not qualified 
for ditto'* To this shipwreck had come the hopes 
of Indian fortune, and the private practice of “not 
loss than a thousand a year,” a miserable candi- 
dature for the lowest of medical employment, and 
a rejection, as unqualified. After this, there was 
no going back. Literature, taken up as a last 
resource, henceforth became tho fate from which 
tliei-o -w^as no escape. All endeavours in the 
direction of medicine had utterly failed. Even 
the unfortunate examination suit, pawned to 
rescue hia landlady’s husband from a debtor's 
jirison, involved the unlucky would-be medico in a 
humiliating quarrel with Griffiths, who called him 
a sharper, and threatened him with a gaol. Thence- 
forth literature was to be the means of his daily 
livelihood ; and through all his distresses there 
was still the love, hardly acknowledged to himself, 
that it might one day bring him reputation and 
fame. 

The days of bittemess and poverty had, how- 
ever, been productive of one benefit. The hope of 
escape from Green Arbour Court and its squahd 
surroundings had nerved the poor author to 
strenuous exertion ; and the “ Enquiry into the 
Present State of Polite Learning” was completed, 
and actually published, in April, 1759. It was a 
longer work than any he had yet produced, and 
tho subject and treatment were likely to attract 
attention ; and, more than this, Goldsmith had at 
last found his vocation, and after that miserable 
Surgeons’ Hall failure made no further attempt to 
escape from literature. 
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Th® Bjeginninq of Bjstteb Days. 

How the compulsory apprenticeship had left its 
marks upon him, we learn from a letter to his 
brother Henry, the clergyman, to whom he opens 
his heart, discarding the thin veneer of cheerful- 
ness with which he covered its wounds in wiiting 
to the prosperous Mr. Hodson. There is no dis- 
guise about these words of his : — 

** I must confess it gives me some pain to think 
I am almost beginning the world at the ago of 
thirty-one. Though I never had a day’s sickness 
since I saw you, yet I am not that strong, active 
man you once knew me. You scarcely can con- 
ceive how much eight years of disappointment, 
anguish, and sturdy have worn mo down. If I 
remember right, you are seven or eight years 
older than I, yet I dare venture to say that if a 
stranger saw us both, he would pay me the honour 
of seniority. Imagine to yourself a pale, melan- 
choly visage, with two great wrinkles hetwoen the 
eyebrows, with an eye disgustingly severe, and a 
big wig, and you may have a perfect pictui e of 
my present ^appearance. ... I should actually bo 
as unfit for the fiociciy of my friends at home, as 
I detest that which I am obliged to partake of 
here.” 

But Goldsmith was now becoming known. 
Learned Bishop Percy, the col]i.(;tor of the Ko- 
lu^uep of English Poetry,” called ui-on liim in the 
wretched Green Arbour Court lodging. ” Tie was 
writing his ‘Enquiry,’ ” says r<!roy, “in a jni.*<e- 
rahlo, dirty-lookiug room, in which thej o was but 
one chair ; and when, from civility, ho rc'^igncd 
it to me, he was himself obliged to sit on the 
window.” When the “ Enquiry ” was published, 
by the Dodslcys of Pall Mall, it w'as found to con- 
tain many hard hits at critics and their doings ; 
and especially did the author fall foul of the two 
reviews the CrUical and the MonHiIy. “ Though 
ill-nature is far from being wit,” he h.iys, “yet it 
is generally laughed at as such. The critic enjoys 
the triumph, and ascribes to his parts what is only 
due to his effrontery. I fire with indignation when 
I see persons wholly destitute of education and 
genius, indent to the press, and thus turn book- 
makers, adding to the sin of critici.am the sin of 
ignorance also ; w'hose trade is a bad one, and who 
are bad workmen in the trade.” 

Of course this provoked reprisals. Smollett 
answered shaiply, and Kenrick, a rualevolenb 
and abusive hack in Qrifliths’s employ, coarsely 
and Ecurrilously. But the great object was 
achieved. All this made Goldsmith known ; and 
he began to command a jf Icc in the Grub Street 
saarket. 


Goldsmith’s Essays ; The Citizen of tub 
Would.” 

The first effect of this was seen in his employ- 
ment by Wilkie, a bookseller of St. Paul's Church- 
y;ird, to produce the matter for a weekly magazine, 
to be entitled the J5ce, which commenced a short 
career of less than three months on the 6th of 
October, 1759. In it occurs that wonderful “ City 
Night Piece,” in which Goldsmith shows that, 
though the familiar and even the jocose was his 
usual vein, sublimity of style was within his 
reach ; as when he speaks of the time “ when this 
temporary solitude may be made continual, and 
the city itself, like its inhabitants, fade away, and 
leave a desert in its room.” 

The Bee was too well written for its readers, and 
failed accordingly ; but it proved another step of the 
ladder whose lowest rungs the author was laboriously 
mounting. The Busybodf/y the Ladies* Magazine, 
and similar publications arose ; and when Mr. 
Newbery, the enterprising bookseller of St. Paul’s, 
puiqioses establishing the PiiUic LedgeiTy with Dr. 
Smollett as its editor, the two find their way to 
Creen Arbour Court, to obtain the co-operation of 
Goldsmith. To this period belong those essays which 
were afterwards collected into a volume by himself ; 
and they arc well worthy of preservation. He tho- 
roughly understood wluit bo was wnting about. 
^Vh^m he makes the strolling player describe his 
adventures, his own wandcriugs must have been 
vividly in his mind. “iSove a straggling life 
before all things in the world,” says tiio light- 
hearted philoso 2 >hie vagabond, ” sometimes good, 
sometimes bad ; to be warm to-day, and cold to- 
morrow ; to eat when one ciin get it, and to drink 
when it stands before me. AVe a,mved that 
evening at Tenterden, and took a large room -at 
the ‘Greyhound,’ where we resolved* to exhibit 
‘ Konieo and Juliet,’ with the funeral procession- 
the grave, and the garden scene. Romeo was to 
be performed by a gentleman from the Theatre 
Ib tyal in Dniry Lane ; Juliet by a lady who had 
never appeared on any stage before; and I was t<> 
snuff the candles ; — all excellent in our way. AVe 
had figures enough, but the difficulty was to dress 
thorn.” Mr. Jack Sjundle, too, the goodnatured 
man, whose friends are so profuse of offers of 
service so long as the snn shines upon him, and 
who can find nothing more substantial for him 
in his adversity than good advice, is drawn with 
the happiest humour. But the merit of the mis- 
cellaneous essays is entirely eclipsed by that of 
the admirable series that has become a part 
of our national literature, — ^the “Citizen of the 
AVorld.” 
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The idea of this work is ingenious, and it is 
capitally worked out. Not that it was altogether 
original, for in the “ Lettrcs Peraancs ” of Mon- 
tesquieu a similar uotion^that of a foreigner 
describing in his own way the manners and 
customs of a country — is similarly worked out. 
The happy fancy, the genial sympathy with the 
poor, and the tender pity for “all who are desolate 
and oppressed,” that formed the best part of Gold- 
smith's character, are here shown naturally and 
spontaneously, flowing without effort from the 
kind man’s gentle heart. Through tattered 
coats small vices do appear, — liobes and furred 
gowns hide all,” a greater master had written a 
century and a half before; and manfully does 
Goldsmith jjluck away the fun*cd gown from 
wealthy vice, and with hearty and ever good- 
liumoured eloquence did he plead for a little 
human i)ity and consideration for tlio wearer of 
the tattered coat, whom the great ones of the 
earth used so scurvily. lie was always on the 
side of the poor ; and it is not the loiist of his 
merits that ho has persistently showm how many 
unhonoured and unsung heroes exist among the 
humblest toilers of the world. The characters 
in the W’ork are alone enough to rescue it from 
ohlivion. There is the inimitable “ Man in Black,” 
v.ith maxims of curmudgeon i)rudenco ever on his 
tongue, and overflowing bencvolenco and pity in 
his heart ; and the wonderful little Beau Tibbs — 
the shabby, fussy, consequential, transparent inl- 
ine.' tor, bragging of tlKigroat “ friends ” with whom 
lie has “scarcely a coffee-house acquaintance, affect- 
ing to desjnso the luxuries that are beyond his 
reach, as the fox despised the grapes, prefori iiig 
OA*cht:eL and brisk beer to ortolans and claret, 
.'uid serenely unconscious that his llimsy j>rctences 
i.ro seen through by every one and Mrs. Tibbs, 
his W'orthy pai'tner, with her airs of third-rate 
gentility, and her contempt of the Vauxhall ciiter- 
laiunicnt as “low.” 

FRTKNDSUir WITU Dll. JOIINSON. 

The acquaintance with Johnson was formed at 
tliis time ; and the friendship that arose between 
the rough, sturdy, honest-hcarteil Cham of lite- 
rature,” and tlio affectionate, self- dlitrustiiig poet, 
was like a bright golden thread 'woven into the 
life of each. Both men of gentle nature, they 
understood each other vrell, and each knew the 
other’s worth. It was all very well for such men 
as Boswell to depreciate Goldsmith’s worth to 
Johnson—the sturdy old sago knew better. “ He 
imitates you, sir,” said Bos^vell Uie truckler, wben 
the b<jautiful poem, “The Traveller,” had set all 
London talking. “Why, no, sir,’’ was Johnson’s 


frank reply; “Jack Hawkesworth is one of my 
imitators, but not Goldsmith. Qoldy, sir, has 
great merit.” “ But, sir, ho is much indebted to 
you,” cried the irrepressible Bozzy, “for his getting 
so high in the public estimation.” Whereat 
Johnson complacently rejoined, “ Why, sir, be has 
perhaps got sooner to it by his intimacy with me.” 
Another time he said, in reply to disparagement 
by Boswell, who alluded to the loose, queer life 
Goldsmith had led, “ Sir, Goldsmith is one of the 
first men w’e have now as an author, and he is a 
very vrorthy man too. Ho has been loose in his 
principles, but he is coming right.” On the other 
hand, the sage cannot resist a jest now and then 
at tlio expense of the awkward Irishman, with his 
scarred face, his brogue, and his strange abrupt 
manners. When Miss Reynolds, Sir Joshua’s 
sister, being called upon to give as a toast the 
ugliest man she knew, named Goldsmith, and a 
lady friend, with an ardent shake of the hand 
ccjiifirincd the accuracy of her choice, Johnson, 
exclaimed, “Thus the ancienis, on the commence- 
ment of their friendships, sacrificed a beast between 
them ; ” and at a later period he acknowledged that 
“the partiality of Goldsmith’s friends was always 
against him.” No wonder that the poor poet now 
and then strove to carry off the shame and embar- 
rassment lie felt, under an appearance of bravado 
and swagger, which was set doum to vanity. But 
lie gratefully, and indeed eagerly, accepted the 
friendship honestly proffered by Johnson^ — 
honoured and a[»preciatcd in hiiri the sturdy 
endurance and sti'cngth in which he himself was 
so wofully dolieient ; boro his browbeating and 
coutnulictoiy mooils witli unfailing good-humour 
C')i!scious that “there was notliiug of the hear 
about Johnson but tlie skin v/as content to let 
the sage become a sort of growling supervisor of 
hi:i affairs, and had tho honesty to acknowdedgo 
the soundness of advice he had not the strength 
to follow. “It \vouhl be much, sir, that I could 
not take from you,” was liis affectionate reply to 
Jv^hiisoii’s apology for more Ilian usual rudeness. 

He is now beciune miserable, and that ensures 
the protection of Johnson,” was his comment to 
Boswell, who expressed sui-prise at the Doctor’s 
befriending a man wliose reputation was not even 
doubtful. Ho could, however, occasionally retort 
upon the sage himself with a quickness that goes 
far to disprove the persistently repeated story of 
his deficiency in conversation. When Johnson 
laughed at the idea of skill being required in the 
dialogue of animals in a fable, he said, most happily^ 
“ This is not so easy as you seem to think, for if 
you were to make little fishes talk, they would talk 
like whalea. " It was observed that Johnson would 
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take more of this kind of thing from Goldsmith 
than from any man alive ; but sometimes ho would 
turn restive and growl. ** There is no arguing with 
JohnsoDi’* said Goldsmith, on one such occasion, 
his pistol misses fire, he knocks you down 
with the butt-end of it.” But throughout there 
was between the two men a hearty respect and 
affection, foimded on the knowledge each possessed 
of the real good that was in the other. 

The Arrest ; A Compulsory Sale. 

By this time Goldsmith had removed to better 
quaiiers, in Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, and 
here he had the honour of receiving Johnson and 
Percy — there were more chairs than one in the 
room now — at a supper he gave on the 31st of 
May, 1761. Johnson, who with his rusty brown 
suit, loose knee-breeches, soiled shirt, and frowsy 
little wig, was usually the untidieat of mortals, 
came out resplendent in new clothes and a new 
wig, to the amazement of Percy, who called for 
him on the way to their host's. Johnson exxdaincd 
that Goldsmith was accustomed to excuse his own 
slovenliness by quoting hia practice ; “ and I am 
desirous this night,” he continued, ** to show him 
a better example.” 

From this time Goldsmith had plenty to do, and 
could always command a remunerative price for 
his work. But his habits wero formed, and he 
had not the strength of mind to break through 
them. He was a self-indulgent man, sadly given 
to procrastinate, and to prefer to-day’s ])lcasure to 
the thought of to-morrow’s responsibilities ; fond 
of pleasure, and holidays, and hno clothes, and 
persistently given to running in debt. Thus 
occurred the memorable scene, chronicled by Bos- 
well, who took down the account from Johnson’s 
own words, which are as follows : — 

“ I received one morning a message from poor 
Goldsmith that ho was in great distress, and as it 
was not in his power to come to me, beg-'od that I 
would come to him as soon as possible. 1 sent 
him a guinea, and promised to come to him 
directly. 1 accordingly went as soon as 1 was 
dressed, and found that his landlady had arrested 
him for debt, at which he was in a violent passion. 
I perceived that he had already changed my 
guinea, and had got a bottle of Madeira and a 
glass before him. 1 put the cork into the bottle, 
desired that he would be calm, and began to talk 
to him of the means by which he might be extri- 
cated. He then told me that he had a novel ready 
for the press, which he produced to me. I looked 
into it, and saw its merit ; told the landlady I 
should soon return ; and gone to a book- 

seller, sold it for sixty pounds. I brought Gold- 


smith the money, and he discharged his rent, not 
without rating his landlady in a high tone for 
having used him so ill.” 

The bookseller here mentioned was the younger 
Newbery— for Goldsmith appears to have ex- 
hausted the patience of the elder, the uncle, who 
would make no more advances. Goldsmith had 
got into a new circle of acquaintance ; Hogarth 
and Reynolds came to his lodgings now ; and that 
celebrated literary club had been formed, to which 
it was considered a distinguished honour to belong, 
and Goldsmith was one of the original members, 
while rich David Gariick sighed for admittance in 
vain. The prosperous manager had made known 
to Johnson, through polite Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
that he liked the idm of the club excessively, and 
thought he should be of them, whereat Johnson 
exclaimed, “ He’ll be of us ! How does ho know 
we will permit him ? The first duke in England 
has no right to hold such language and Garrick 
had to remain outside. The fact was, Goldsmith 
was living beyond his means, as he always had 
done, and as he continued to do, until the day of 
his death. The bottle of Madeira into which 
Johnson ** put the cork ” was but too typical of 
bis way of seeking consolation and refuge from 
care in any shape that offered most readily. But 
the book that was sold to satisfy the landlady’s 
demand was no catchpenny, written in a hurry 
as a “ potboiler ; ” it was a work destined to move 
the laughter and tears of thousands during suc- 
cessive generations, and to exert an influence even 
on the iin'glity genius of Goethe — ^it was “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” 

Francis Newbery, having bought the book on 
Johnson’s recommendation, put it aside, entirely 
unconscious of tlie pri/.o he had secured. It is 
probable that Goldsmith himself had built hopes 
of fame ux^on the work, in spite of his‘ declaration 
in the 0 ]>eiiing sentence of the preface, there are 
a hundred faults in this thing and the necessity 
of sending it away in a hurry to sell for what it 
would bring was unfortunate. It is always un- 
fortunate when a careless man lets his affairs get 
into hox>cle8s disorder ; but that was Goldsmith’s 
fault, and not Newbery’s, who paid what was 
asked for the book, and thus relieved the author 
from a very disagreeable position. “ A sufficient 
price, too, when it was sold,” was Johnson’s 
sensible reply to the indignant outcry afterwards 
made at the smallness of the sum, “for then the 
fame of Goldsmith had not been elevated, as it 
afterwards was, by his * Traveller,’ and the book- 
seller hud faint hopes of profit by hia. bargain. 
After * The Traveller,’ to bo sure, it was accidentally 
worth more money.” 
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Thb Literary Club; “Tub Traveller.” 

So Goldfimith went on for a time, compiling, 
writing prefaced j looked upon at the famous club 
with a sort of half-contemptuous toleration by 
Btiffi dull Sir John Hawkins, and fussy, meddle- ^ 
some Boswell, and Topham Beauclerk, the “ swell” 
of that goodly association, whoso tongue was so 
sharp that Johnson once cried indignantly, “ Sir, 
you never open your mouth but with intention to 
give pain ; and you have often given me pain, not 
from the power of wliat you have said, but from 
seeing your intention.” Unfortunately for himself, 
Goldsmith was far too sensitive with regard to 
what in the present day would be called “ chaff. ” 
He felt that he was somehow at a disadvantage ; 
and, like the weak man he was, called to his aid 
Mr. William Filby, tlio tailor ; and the finer the 
clothes in which he apparelled his sturdy little 
person, the more awkward and ungainly was his 
appearance. “ You are perhaps the worst-dressed 
man in the room,” was Garrick’s jesting comment 
on one occasion when Goldsmith appeared in un- 
\isnal splendour at a dinner given by Boswell; and 
this, with certain long bills from the Mr. Filby 
aforesaid, made up the sum of the advantages he 
derived from his gorgeous array. 

He was soon to take up a very difierent position, 
and to assert himself in a much more valuable 
way. At the end of the year, on the 19 th of 
December, 1764, the following notice appeared in 
the Public Advertiser:*** This day is published, i)rice 
one shilhng and sixpence, * The Traveller ; or, A 
Prospect of Society.* APoem. By Oliver Goldsmith, 
M.B. Printed for J. Newbery, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard.’* The poem came out, and found its w'ay at 
once to heart of every reader. Johnson pro- 
nounced it the best poem that had appeared since 
the days of Pope. “ I shall never again think Dr. 
Goldsmith ugly,” was Miss Reynolds’s character- 
istic tribute ; and Boswell, who arrived in London 
shortly after from the north, was amazed to find 
Goldsmith’s poem in evei-y mouth, and sagely 
opined that the greater part of the work must 
have been written by Johnson. 

The design of ** The Traveller ” was to show that 
to every nation certain blessings arc vouchsafed by 
Providence ; that the goodness of God is eveiy- 
wfiere ; that “ Nature ** is “ a mother kind alike to 
all.** But a blessing, abused, may become a curse ; 
‘Tilloajwied to excess in each domain, This fav*rite 
good begets peculiar pain.** Each state has its 
evils to show, as well as advantages. The lavish 
natural beauties of Italy, where bright flowers and 
luscious fruits “own the kindred soil. Nor ask 
^'^^ttrianoe from the plaiiter’s toil,” must be taken 


in conjunction with the degradation of the inhabit* 
ants. “Man seems the only growth that dwindles 
here.** The rugged valour and rough patriotism 
of the Swiss, fostered and developed by their way 
of life among stormy mountain regions, “where 
Winter lingering chills the lap of May,** do not 
blind the poet to the defects in the national 
character; “For as refinement stops, from sire to 
son, Unaltered, unimproved, the manners run.** 
This refinement the traveller finds in France ; in 
bright France the poet finds a contrast to Switzer- 
land, where their level life is but a smouldering 
fire. “ Honour forms tbo social temper here ;** 
and in that love of praise, that setting up of a false 
standard of glory, the poet rightly secs the source 
of evil and calamity. Holland, the homo of indus- 
try and practical commercial energy, where the 
very land has been won from the sea, boasts the 
blessings that arise from opulence. But industry 
begets a love of gain, and everything! even to 
liberty itself, is made a subject of sale and barter ; 
and “ all those ills superfluous treasure brings, are 
hero displayed.” And lastly, the traveller vmtea 
of Britain, the land where the rights of the free 
mean arc recognized, “ While e’en the peasant boasts 
those rights to scan. And learns to venerate him- 
self as man.” But here, too, the inevitable “ other 
side’* of the picture must he taken into account, 
“ That independence Britons prize too high, Keeps 
man from man, and breaks the social tie.” Liberty 
may degenerate into license ; restraint may be re- 
moved until there is nothing to keep the rich man 
from using his money for unhallowed purposes, — 
the rich man being free to drive his poor neighbour 
out of doors, and destroy his habitation, to enlarge 
the park in which hiwS own mansion stands solitary. 
The moral of the poem is contained in the last 
sixteen lines, which, with the exception of the 
couplet commencing “ The lifted axe,” were con- 
tributed by Johnson. It seta forth that kings 
and laws, bad or good government, have little in- 
fluence on the sum of human happiness and sorrow. 
“ Still to ourselves in every place consigned, Our 
own felicity we make or find," — truly Johnsonian 
proposition, but somewhat at variance with the 
spirit of the poem generally, in several passages of 
; which, especially with regard to Italy, tyrannical 
i repression is set forth as reducing men to the con- 
I ditiou of children. “ Each nobler aim, repressed 
by long control, Exphes at last, or feebly snares 
the soul.” But the incongruity of the concluding 
lines, especially as they had been written by the 
revered “ Great Cham of Literature,** was not likely 
to be severely criticised. All readers were charmed 
with the exquisite facility of the verse— the ab- 
sence of that artificial, high-flown imagery, the 
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frippery borrowed from the ancients, and which 
now, '^like a robe tossed by a proud beauty to her 
waiting-woman, was abandoned by genius to me- 
diocrity.” In “ The Traveller ” the verse flows on 
naturally, musically, free from harsh inversions, 
strained imagery, and unreal thoughts. Goldsmith 
avoids the bombastic and the commonplace. ” What 
acceptation a poem may find which has neither 
abuse, party, nor blank verse to Buppoi*t it,” he says 
in the dedication, “ 1 cannot tell, nor am I solicitous 
to know. My aims are right.” And he appeals to 
no patron to stand sponsor to his work, and intro- 
duce it into the circles of fashion, for it is dedicated 
to his clergyman brother, Henry Goldsmith. 
Among the most felicitous lines in this beautiful 
poem may be cited those which describe the 
Italian of his time — ignorant, unambitious, uncon- 
scious of any meaning in the relics of a mighty 
cast by which he is surrounded: — 

“As in those domes whore C»sars once bore sway. 
Defaced by time, and tottering in decay ; 

There in the ruin, heedless of the dc:id, 

The shelter-seeking iwaajiiit builds his shwl ; 

And, wondering man could want the larger pile. 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile.’* 

Again, where could wo find a truer or more 
complete description of the natural features of 
Holland, with its dykes, canals, and pastures, than 
is comprised in the following lines : — 

To men of other minds my fancy 
Embosomed in the deep where Holland lies* 
Mothinks her patient sons before me &tiind. 

Where the broad ocean leans against the laud. 

And, sedulous to stop the coining tide. 

Lift tho tail rami)ire’s artificial pride. 

Onward, methinks, and diligently blow, 

Tlie firm connected bulwark seems to grow. 

Spreads its long arms amidst the ivatcry roar. 

Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore,— 

While the pent ocean, ribing o’or tlio pile. 

Sees an amphibious world beneath him siuile ; 

The slow canal, the yellow-blossom d vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, tlie gl'.iling sail. 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 

A new creation rescued from his reign.*' 

Long afterwards, when Goldsmitli was lying in 
the Temple churchyard, emidiatic testimony wits 
given to the merits of the work. It was at a dinner 
given by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Boswell is the 
narrator of t!io conversation. “ I was glad,” said 
the painter, “ to hear Charles Fox say it was one of 
the finest poems in the English language.” “ Why 
were you glad?” asked Bennet Langton. “You 
surely had no doubt of this before ? Here Johnson 
joined in the conversation, with ? sturdy “ Nt>, sir; 
the merit of ‘ The Traveller ’ la *• .> wc ' ^ established, 


that Mr. Fox’s praise cannot augment it, nor his 
censure diminish it.” 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Fame, however, will not pay the tailor’s hill, or 
other household expenses; and Goldsmith had 
already altered his style of living in anticipation of 
the increased income this long-waited-for fame was 
to bring him. By this time he had chambers in 
the Temple, and kept a man-servant, and was giving 
way more than over to the pernicious habit of 
drawing as much as he could in advance on every 
work ho engaged to produce, and deferring his task 
until the greater part of the copyright money had 
been spent. Early in February, 1766, the St. 
James's Chronicle announced to its readers the 
following fact: “ In a few days will bo published, 
in two vi)l limes, tw^elves, price six shillings bound, 
or five shillings sewed, ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,* 
a tale supposed to be wTittcu by himself. Printed 
for J. Newbery, at the Crown, in Paternoster Row.” 
The work made its way, steadily and surely, into 
public favour, tlirou-gli the power of tho truth that 
was in it, — tho noble vindication of good, and tho 
exhibition of its triumph over evil, and through 
the exquisite truth to nature in its portraitures of 
character. They arc no conventional heroes and 
heroines of romance, this gcntlo Dr. Primrose and 
his surroundings, but simple folks with many little 
weaknesses and faults and vanities, and withal a 
hearty capacity for good. Was there ever any- 
thijig in imaginative writing more wonderfully 
and healthily attractive than the character of this 
good clergyman ? “ Equal to either fortune,*’ as 

the old phrase has it, — nob to be spoiled by pro.s- 
perity, or soured by adversity; so ready to believe 
in tho honesty of his feilow-meu, that a gchoolboy 
could clieat him, and all the more loveable for his 
simplicity, but endowed wuth a steadfast faith in 
the goodness of heaven, and an unwearied readi- 
ness to forgive, and to deal gently with tho fail- 
ings of humanity, compared to which the utmost 
claboj’ation of worldly wisdom would seem but 
foolisilincss. Tho loss of his fortune cannot disturb 
his equanimity, for he considers that every position 
in life has its plea.sure3 and advaiitagas, and feara 
nothing but dishonour. Never, except when he is 
struck at through his children, docs his patience 
give way; and even then, ho quickly remembers 
that it is for tho Christian to forgive, and that 
pardon is nobler than vergeance. How pleasantly 
he adapts himself to the simple folks among whom 
he and his family are thrown by the loss of his 
fortune, is capitally told. “As we rose with the 
run, 80 we never pursued our labours after it wivs 
gone down, but returned homo to tho oxiiccting 
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family; where* smiling looks, a neat hearth, and 
pleasant fire were prepared for our reception. Nor 
were we without guests. Sometimes Farmer Flam- 
borough, our talkative neighbour, and often the 
blind piper, would pay us a visit, and taste our 
gooseberry wine, for the making of which we had 
lost neither the recipe nor the reputation. Tliese 
harmless people had several ways of being good 
company; for while one played, the other would 
sing some soothing ballad — ‘Johnny Armstrong’s 
last good-night,* or the ‘ Cruelty of Barbara Allen.* 
The night was concluded in the manner we began 
the morning, my youngest boys being appointed 
to read the lessons of the«day; and ho that read 
loudest, distinctest, and best, was to have a half- 
penny on Sunday to put into the poor’s box.’* 

What grander and more impressive picture was 
ever given of the dignity of Christianity than that 
of tho good vicar in his days of trial reading the 
Church Service to his fellow-prisoners, strong in 
the consciousness of his righteous cause, and un- 
ci isturbed by the fact that he finds his audience 
“ perfectly merry upon the occasion,” .and serenely 
])er.severing, ainid all tho ridicule, tho “lewd 
whispers, groans of contrition burlesqued, wailing, 
and coughing,” with which the dissoluto crew at 
first receive the efforts that at length succeed in 
awakening some to remorse, and all to atieniiou ? 

“ I continued,” says the good and faithful servant, 

“ with my natural solemnity to read on, sensible 
that what I did might mend some, but could itself 
receive no contaminaAoii from any.*’ The good 
vicar knew how to labour and to wait, as is shown 
in the plain practical manner and the strong com- 
mon Sense of his short sermon to the wretched 
congregation for whom his gentle heart is sad, and 
to whom plain homely phrase he seeks to prove 
that the devil is tho worst of masters, and ^ that 
death is the wages of sin. 

What signifies that the plot is iniprob.able, and 
the construction in many respects faulty ? The 
vicar and his family, the ambitious Livy and the 
demure Sophy, the good-hearted, scheming, hot- 
tempered Mrs. I’rimrose, the sedate Moses with 
his quotations from “ the ancient?, * Mr. Burchelb 
happy in the company of sturdy little Dick and 
Bill, and crying “fudge” at tho mock morality 
of L^y Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilhclmina 
Amelia Skeggs, will live as long as there are Eng- 
lish books and English readers. 

Goldsmith as a Dramatist. 

The Vicar and the Traveller had brought him 
it was now high time that Goldsmith 
should cast about for something that would yield 
prefit. His expenditure always ran in advance 
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of his means. He now turned to dramatic writing 
as a means of filling his empty pocket, and of pay- 
ing off the most pressing of his debts. The fashion 
of the day was in favour of what was known as 
“genteel comedy,*’ — an artificial and mischievoua 
style, in which everything “ low ** and every 
natural delineation of a vulgar character was to 
be avoided. At a later date, in his character of 
Cumberland, Goldsmith happily outraged the ten- 
dencies of the genteel school, whose chief author 
he describes as 

** A flattering painter, who made it hia care 
To draw men as they oiight to be, not aa they atsi 
gallants are all faultless, his women divine. 

And Comedy wonders at being so fine ; 

Like a trageily queen ho has dizened her out, 

Or rather like Tragedy giving a rout." 

Goldsmith chose, on the other hand, to depict 
men ** .as they are,” and to make his stage a mimic 
world on which the high-bred and the vulgar, the 
generous and tho moan, all appear together. “ The 
Gooduatiired Man,” for so the comedy that ho 
pressed iii)on the acceptance of Garrick, the 
manager, was called, presented in every respect 
a contrast and a defiance to the genteel and senti- 
mental soliool. It was a bold experiment, that of 
“ holding the mirror up to nature ” to audiences 
accustomed to applaud artificial sentimentalities. 
Garrick touk alarm, and, after suggesting altera- 
tions which would have made a gruesome corpse 
of the play, declined to bring it out at Drury 
Lane. Coleman, who presided at the rival house 
in Covciit Garden, accepted the manuscript in- 
deed, but with many misgivings as to its success ; 
the actors caught the infection of the manager’s 
despondency. The broad comicality of a scene in 
which two bailiffs are introduced was voted “low,” 
and the play was saved from condemnation on the 
first night chiefly by the admirable acting of 
Shuter, the comedian, in the character of Croaker, 
a confirmed grumbler and alarmist. Poor Gold- 
smith went to the club after the performance was 
over, and rattled away as usual, even singing hia 
pet Bong of “An old woman tossed up in a 
blanket,” for tho amusement of the company ; but 
he himself afterwards at a dinner party made 
public confession of his real feelings on tho occa- 
sion. “ All tho while,” he said, “ I was suffer- 
ing horrid tortures ; • • . hut I made more noise 
than usual to cover all that, so that they never 
perceived my not eating, nor, I believe, at all 
imagined to themselves the anguish of my heart. 
But when all were gone, except Johnson here, I 
burst out a-crying, and even swore that I would 
never write again.” 

But when the bailiffs had been cutout, the comedy 
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succeeded well enough ; and the author’s rights ” 
andcopyright money put nearly five hundred pounds 
into Goldsmith’s purse in the course of a few days. 
Here was a chance of getting out of the slough of 
despond of debt and embarrassment. Pay your 
debts,” said Prudence. "Take a better set of 
ehambers, and furnish them with * blue marine ’ 
curtains, Wilton carpets, and expensive chimney 
glasses,” whispered £xtravag:ince ; and four hun- 
dred pounds squandered in the purchase of the set 
of chambers in Brick Court, Temple, indicated to 
which of these counsellors the heedless poet had 
listened. In fact, no sum of money would have 
set Goldsmith right with the world, simply 
because every increase in his earnings was made 
an excuse for augmented expenditure and waste. 
And we find tokens of this following close upon 
every supply of money, in the shape of fine enter- 
tainments, fine clothes, visits to Bath and other 
expensive resorts, etc. Not that Goldsmith could 
not enjoy himself, on occasion, in a very unpretend- 
ing way. One of his favourite relaxations con- 
sisted in what he called a " shoemaker’s holiday ” 
— a day spent in a walk with a few friends into 
the country, a dinner at the Highbury Darn 
ordinary — tenpcnce a head, including a penny to 
the waiter, and a supper at a Fleet Street tavern, 
the whole day’s expenses ‘‘never exceeding a 
crown, and being oftenor from three and sixpence 
to four shillings ” — very reasonable and primitive 
pleasuring, that would bear the morrow’s reflec- 
tion. 

Task-work j The Histories op Rome and Eng- 
land, ETC.; The “Animated Nature.” 

The jaunts and holidays, simple and expensive, 
were interspersed with periods of strenuous exer- 
tion. Before this time he hiid engaged to write a 
“History of Romo,” on terms sulBciontly libei-al 
to have kept him beyond money troubles, bad he 
possessed ordinary prudence ; he afterwards under- 
took to write an English History on the same 
plan, like the Roman History for the use of 
colleges and schools. The charm of the author’s 
style was enough to ensure a very large sale for 
these works. No one could put information in a 
more pleasing form \ and this gift of making know- 
ledge palatable was one of the many talents 
which made Qohismiih adorn whatever he touched 
in a literary way. Johnson’s opinion regarding 
hla friend’s merits in this direction is emphatic. 
“ Gkldamith’s abridgment,’’ ho declared, “ is better 
than that of Lucius Flonia or Eutropius ; and 1 
will venture to say tliat if you compare him with 
Vertot in the same pla(’c.-< of the Roman Histoiy, 
you will find that he excels Yertot. Sir, he h^ 


the art of compiling, and of saying everything he 
has to say, in a pleasing manner. He is now 
writing a Natural History, and will make it as 
entertaining as a Persian talc.” 

This last-mentioned work, published under the 
title of “ Animated Nature,” very shortly before the 
author’s death, fully realized Johnson's prognosti- 
cation, in the cliarm of its style. That he might 
settle to these tasks without interruption. Gold- 
smith was accustomed to retire to a lodging about 
eight miles from London on the road to Edgware, 
away from all temptations to society and convi- 
viality. At a later period, when ho was writing 
his second comedy, he thus describes himself in a 
letter to Bennet Langton : “ There have I been 
strolling about the hedges, studying jests with 
a most tmgical countenance.” Anecdotes of his 
eccentricities, his odd fits of absence of mind, and 
his strange habits, such as reading in bed and put- 
ting out the candle by throwing his slipper at it, 
long survived as traditions in the Edgware farm- 
house. 

Closing Period; A Professorship; “The 
Deserted Village.” 

A further insight into his circumstances is ob- 
tained from a letter, dated January, 1770, to hi-j 
brother liilaurico, on the subject of a small legacy 
of some fifteen i)ound8 left to him by Uncle Con- 
tarine, and which he gives up to the said Maurice, 
and to a sister who has married badly. “ The King 
luis lately been pleased,” ilo says, with a touch of 
pardonable vanity, “to make me Professor of 
Ancient History in a Royal Academy of Painting, 
which ho has just established ; but there is no 
salary annexed, and I took it rather as a compli- 
ment to the institution, than any benefit to my- 
self. Honours to one in my situation are some- 
thing like ruflles to one that wants a shirt.” And 
so it continued to the end of his life. Literary 
reputation his genius could not fail to bring him, 
and fashionable acquaintances, and fame for his 
genius, mingled with affection for himself ; but from 
carking care ho was never to be free. The publi- 
cation of “The Deserted Village” greatly increaicd 
his fame. This beautiful poem has all the charms 
of “The Traveller,” with additional ones of its 
own ; and the character of the village preacher, 
and that of the schoolmaster, with his “wortL 
of learned length and thundering sound,” would 
in themselves have been enough to immorfcilize 
Goldsmith’s name, if ho had written nothing else. 

The description of the loveliest village of the 
plain is in Goldsmith’s happiest style. The 
good-natured, careless, holiday-loving idler, who 
could never wait patiently in his own life for tho 
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time when toil remitting should “ lend its turn to 
play,” seems to revel in the bucolic delights of the 
villflgo festival. “The dancing pair that simply 
sought renown by holding out to tire each other 
down/' may have brought many a reminiscence of 
Lissoy to his mind ; nor did the rough practical 
jokes connected with the swain mistrustless of 
his smutted face, suggest any incongruity, as 
included in the “charms ” of Sweet Auburn. And 
just as the description is beautiful, so the reason- 
ing is utterly faulty. As in “ The Traveller ’* he 
lays down the startling proposition that “ honour 
sinks w'here commerce long prevails,” so here in 
his second poem he talks of “trade’s unfeeling 
train,” who “usurp the soil, and dispossess the 
swain,” utterly ignoring the fact that .agriculture 
alone would never maintain a constantly incrciising 
population. His inconsistency is sometimes laugh- 
able. In “ The Traveller ” ho points out how, with 
simply agiicultural and pastoral employments, a 
nation fails to exhibit any progress ; “ from sire to 
son, unaltered, unimproved, the manners run 
and yet in “ The Deserted Village ” he deprecates 
all change. 

The description of the good clergyman has a 
resemblance to Chaucer’s parson in the “ Cantcr- 
buiy Tales,” too close to be the result of chance. 
Not only is the genial character the worthy 
divine pourtrayed as only Goldsmith could do ; the 
apparent contradiction between tho general wel- 
come — “careless their merits or their faults to 
scan ” — extended to all applicants at the parsonage, 
.and the anxious punctuality “prompt at every 
c:ill,” m the fulfilment of Siicred duties, is ad- 
mirabiy indicated and explained. We have few 
finer instances of concentrated power tlian in the 
six lines that describe the transition from despair 
to trembling hope on ilic deathbed. 

“Ficascd with his guests, the good man leam’d to 
Riow, 

And finite forgot thoir vices in their woo ; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 

His pity gave ore charity began. 

TUus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 

And ov’n his failings lean’d to virtue’s side ; 

But in his duty prompt, at cv’ry call, 

lie watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt, for all ; 

And as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledgod offspring to tho skies. 

He tried each art, reproved each dull dcla3% 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led tho way. 

Beside tho bod where parting life was laid. 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismay'd. 

The rev’rend champion stood. At his control, 

Hespair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 

Comfert came down tho trembling wretch to raise, 

And his last falt’ring accents whisper’d praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

Hw looks adorn'd the veneiable place; 


Truth firom his lips prevail’d with double sway. 

And fools, who came to scoff, remain’d to pray. 

The service past, around tho pious man. 

With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran : 

Ev’n chidron follow’d, with endearing wile. 

And pluck’d his gown, to share tho good man’s smile | 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth exprest. 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares diatrosts 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs, wore giv’o. 

Bat all his serious thoughts had rest in hoav’n 
As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 

Tho* round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Stomal sunshine settles on its head.” 

“Thb Haunch op Venison;” and 
“ Retaliation.” 

The charmingly humorous poetical epistle to 
Lord Clare, describing tho unhappy fate of that 
“ haunch of venison ” of which tho fortunate reci- 
pient was despoiled by the under-bred, fine-spoken 
fellow, whose delusive dinner-table exhibited “ in 
the middle a place where the pasty was not,” 
exhibits the versatile poet in a new and pleasing 
light. Robert Nugent, Lord Clare, a jovial 
nobleman of the hearty Irish school of the old 
time, contributed not a little, by his kindly hospi- 
tality and kindly attentions to lighten the cares 
of tho harassed poet during that last period of his 
life when fame had come to him, but not prosperity 
or surcrejvse from toil. The piece is perfect in 
its way, from the story of the gammon of bacon 
hung up for a show in this Irish house, whose 
inmates would no mom think of eating a slice 
of that ostentatiously exhibited than they would 
of eating tho pan that it’s fried in, down to tho 
conclusion, “when with looks that quite petri- 
fied eutcred the maid,” to tell of the dire mis- 
hap that has robbed the dinner of its chief and 
much-expectod dish. The last few lines, too, con- 
vey a compliment gracefully turned ; and though 
tho whole epistle is intended only as a piece of 
good-humoured banter, and the jest tells against 
the aiitlior w'ho so humorously relates it, even 
here the good heart and heedless head of Gold- 
smith are unmistakvably discernible. The little 
bit of harmless vanity in the possession of fashion- 
able friends, while the author is laughing at his 
own weakness, is admirably indicated, as is likewise 
the manner in which tho “ under-bred fine-spoken ” 
acqiuuntance jockeys the poor poet out of the 
present that has but just arrived, and asks him to 
a dinner at which the guest, and not the host) is to 
provide the "pita dc rdsistance. 

•‘While thus I debated, in reverie center’d. 

An acquaintance, a friend, as be call’d himself, enter'd j 
An under-bred, flnO’spoken fellow was be, 

Aud he smiled as he look’d at the venison and me. 
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'What have we got here ?— why, this is good eating! 

Your own, I eappose— or is it in waiting ? * 

• Why, whoso should it he ? ' cried I with a flounce, 

* 1 get these things often ; * hut that was a bounce ; 

‘ Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the nation. 

Are pleased to be kind ; but I hate ostentation.* 

‘ If that be the case, then,* cried ho, very gay, 

•I*m glad I have taken this house in my way. 

To-morrow you take a poor dinner with mo 
No words— I insist on’t— precisely at throe : 

We’ll have Johnson and Burke ; all the wits will bo there j 
My acquaintance is slight, or I’d ask my Lord Glare. 

And now I think on’t, as 1 am a sinner. 

We wanted this venison to make ous a dinner I 
What^say you— a pasty, it shall and it must. 

And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for crust. 

Here, porter— this venison with mo to Mile-end ; 

No stirring, I beg, my dear ftiend, my dear friend I* 

Thus snatching his hat, he brush’d off like the wind. 

And the porter and eatables follow’d behind.” 

But the finest touch is the piece of mock heroic 
that precedes the final compliment to Lord Clare : — 

*' While thus we resolved, and the pasty delay’d. 

With looks that quite petrified enter’d the maid : 

A visage so s.ad and so pale with nf right. 

Waked Priam in drawing his curtains by night. 

But we quickly found out, for who could mistake her? 
That she came with some terrible nows from the baker: 
And BO it fell out, for that -neglipcnt sloven 
Had shut out the pasty on shutting bis oven. 

Sad Philomel thus— but let similes drop— 

And now that I think on’t, the story may stop. 

To bo plain, my gof.d lord, it’s but labour nii^jilarcd. 

To scud such good vcitcs to one of your taste.” 

Stoops to CoKijirn;” “Hetaliation;” 
The E>'D. 

The non-success of ‘‘The Goodnatured Man” 
had made Goldsmith declare, in his haste, that lie 
would write no more plays. But the increasing 
pressure of his debts induced him to try his fortune 
once more in this field, in the hope of realizing .a 
large sum in a shoil time. He wrote the admi- 
rably humorous comedy, “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
founding the plot on that long-past escapade of 
his youth, when he had mistaken a gentleman’s 
house for an inn, and ordered a supper and a 
bottle of wine with the air of a young Ciocsu-s. 

In spite of the misgivings of Manager Colman, the 
piece proved a brilliant success, and filled the 
author's purse with guineas that he squandered 
with incurable recklessness. As if to vindicate at 
the last his claim to Johiuon’s w'ell-eamed eulo- 
gium, declaring him to have touched almost every 
kind of literature, and to have touched nothing 
that he did not adorn. Goldsmith, in the last poem 
he ever wrote, showed how satire could be keen, 
polished, knd yet withou I malice. At the invitation 
of some friends W'ho had sharpened their wit, not 
for the first time, upon h^'m, m ^ome mock epitaphs, 
and who him to pay them in their own coin 
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he composed ” Retaliation,” a set of characters in 
which the foibles of the persons pourtrayed are 
hit off wdth infinite felicity and humour, while 
their good points are generously put forward, the 
concluding lines of each character always taking 
tlie sting out of the former part. The portrait of 
fussy, vain little Garrick is admirable : — 

Here lies David Garrick, describe him who can. 

An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man : 

As an actor, confess’d without rival to shine ; 

As a w’it, if not first, in the very first line! 

Tct, with talents like these, and an excellent heart. 

The man had his failings— a dupe to his art. 

Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread. 

And bepl.astor’d writh rouge his own natural rod. 

On the stage ho was natural, simple, affecting ; 

*Twas only that when ho was off he was acting. 

“ With no reason on c.arth to go out of his way. 

He turn’d and ho varied full ten times a di-ry : 

Though Hccurc of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick : 

He oast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 

For he knew' when he pleased he could whistle thorn back. 
Of praise a more glutton, ho swallow’d what came, 
the puff of a dunce he mistook it for fame ; 

'J’lll hi.'< rcli.^h grown callous, almost to disea-sc, 

Who pepper’d the highest was surest to please. 

Bui let us 1,‘0 c.aiicliil, and speak out our mind. 

If diiuce- applaudiHl, ho paid them in kind. 

Yo Konricks, yo Kellys, .md Woodfalls so grave, 

Vriint a cojnnicrco was j'ours, while yon got and you gave' 
H(/\v ilid Grub Street rc-erho the shouts that yon rais’J, 
"Whilo he was be lloscius’d, and you were hoprais’d! 

But iJiaisc to hi.<5 spirit, w’horever it flies, 

To act as an angel and mix «^ith the skies ; 

Those poets who owe their hest fame to his skill 
Shall fctill bo his llattcrors, go where ho ^Yill ; 

Old Shakspero receive him with jiraise and with love. 
And Beaumonts and Bens bo his Kellys above.’* 

IncreasiDg debts and difiiciilties spoiled the 
Buccesies of Goldsmith’s later days. We get 
glimpses of him in fashionablo company aiul 
among genial friend.s, striving to forget tho care 
that is gnaw ing at Lis heart. For ho is being 
dunned right and left ; the publishers are tired of 
“reliance on his fracted dates,” and will employ 
him no more. After a short, feverish attempt to 
work up literary arrears in a suburban lodging, in 
March, 1774, he comes to London, suffering from 
a local disease, but still more fr:>m low, nervous 
fever, brought on by anxiety. To the inquiry of 
the physician, who w’ondered at the disorder of his 
pulse, and inquired if his mind was at ease, ho 
replied sadly, “No, it is not;” and these sad 
words are the last we hear from his lips, as he passes 
aw'ay in his forty-sixth year, and in what should 
have been the full vigour cf his activity. “ 
not his faults be remembered,” said honest, sturdy 
Johnson ; he was a very great man.” 

H. W. 
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in an important degree have contributed to pre- 
serve and improve the morality of the British 
nation.” 

Such is the emphatic testimony home in the 
life of Sir J. Mackintosh to the merits of the 
author of the “ Rambler” and “ Idler.” 

Samuel Johnson, the central figure among 
the literary men of the first twenty-four years 
of George the Third’s reign, was bom at Lich- 
field, on the 18th of September, 1709. His father, 
Michael Johnson, was a bookseller in that place, 
and used moreover to open a shop at Birmingham 
on every market day; for at the beginning of 
the last century the book -buying section of the 
Birmingham community did not support a single 
bookseller. Michael Johnson, magistrate, high 
churchman, and Tory, made money by selling 
books, and lost it by endeavouring to manufac- 
ture parchment ; and in the end died insolvent. 
Samuel’s mother, who lived to the age of nearly 
ninety, and whom he regarded with affectionate 
reverence, appears to have been a woman of strong 
sense and estimalde character, but without educa- 
tion. “ My father could not bear to talk of his 
affairs,” says Johnson, speaking of his early years, 
“ and my mother, being unacquainted with books, 
cared not to talk of anything else. Had my 
mother been more literate, they had been better 
companions.” 

A big heavy child young Samuel was, yet far 
from being liealthy. His face was disfigured 
with scrofula, and from the same cause one of 
his eyes was almost useless — “ The dog was never 
worth much, sir,” he used to say of that unprofit- 
able member in later days. II is earliest remi- 
niscence was of being taken to London to be 
touched by Queen. Anne ; for the belief in the 
efficacy of the royal touch as a cure for the 
king’s evil liad not yet died out in England, 
lie told Mrs. Thrale he remembered Queen Anne 
— He had a confused, but somehow a sort of 
solemn recollection of a lady in diamonds, with 
a long black hood.” As a boy, at the Lichfield 
grammar school, under Mr. Hunter, who, ac- 
cording to Johnson, beat his pupils unmerci- 
fully, accompanying the flagellation by the 
consoling assurance, that it was administered 
to save them from the gallows, he made consider- 
able progress in Latin : and he seems to think 
the discipline did him good. ” My master,” ho 
said to Bcnnct Langton, “ whipped me very well. 
Without that, sir, I should have done nothing.” 
Indolent and procrastinating, he seemed yet to 
learn by intuition ; and his marvellous memory 
enabled him to bold tenaciously what he had 
once gained. His indolence, and in souiw measure 


his shortsightedness, prevented him from joining 
in the ordinary sports of the boys. That his 
unusual talents were acknowledged by pupils 
and masters alike there is no doubt. Afterwards 
at the grammar school at Stourbridge, to which 
he was removed at the age of fifteen, I e profited 
much from the instruction of the able Mr. Went- 
worth. He afterwards, said of the Lichfield and 
Stourbridge grammar schools, “ At one I learnt 
much in the school, but little from the master ; 
in the other, I learned much from the master, 
but little in the school.” But Johnson could 
hardly have avoided gaining knowledge any-' 
where, 

Johnson at Pembbokb College, Oxford ; 

Pride and Poverty. 

Two years spent in a somewhat desultory 
manner at home intervened between his leav- 
ing Stourbridge and commencing his university 
rareer at Pembroke College, Oxford. He read a 
groat deal, in an irregular and fitful way, during 
this period, and astonished the tutors at Pem- 
broke by the extent and variety of his knowledge 
of books. How he got to the university at all 
is a matter of some doubt, for his father’s affairs 
were becoming more and more embarrassed; but 
tlicro is little doubt that the assistance of friends 
furnished the necessary funds. Promises of 
further assistance seem to have been given, and 
not fulfilled ; and Johnson’s college career was 
embittered by the sordid* cares of poverty. The 
independence of spirit that marked him during 
his whole career was already shown here. He 
flung down the staircase the new shoes a sym- 
I)athising observer of his raggedness bad left 
outside his door; but he hid his^real feelings 
with {>partfin firmness ; and few could have sus- 
I)cctcd, as he lounged at the college gates, enter- 
taining a group of students with learning that 
made them stare, how keenly he felt h i position. 
“ He was a gay and frolicsome fellow,” said one 
of his university contemporaries to Boswell, “ and 
pa.’^scd there the happiest part of his life.” ** Ah, 
sir,” said J ohnson, when this aocount was reported 
to him, “ I was mad and violent. It was bitter- 
ness which they mistook for frolic. I was 
miserably poor, and I thought to fight my way 
by my literature and my wit, so I disregarded 
all power and all authority.” 

Start in Life; First Essays in 
Authorship. 

In the autumn of 1731 he left Oxford, after 
three years’ residence, without a degree. Michael 
Johnson was now quite a broken He died 
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at the close of the year. What little could be 
saved from the wreck t)f his fortunes was applied 
to the maintenance of the widow j and Samuel 
was fain, in July, 1732, to walk to Market Bos- 
worth, where for a time he officiated as usher in 
the grammar school. But the drudgery was 
intolerable to him, and he soon g.ave it up. 
Presently we find him living as the guest of his 
old schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, in the house of Mr. 
fTarrcn, the first resident Birmingham bookseller. 
FHctc he wrote his first book, a translation from 
the French, of a “Voyage to Abyssinia,” by 
Jerome Lobe, a Portuguese. Johnson, with 
characteristic indolence, dictated part of the 
book to Mr. Hector from his bed, ITis morbid 
melancholy seems to have increased during his 
university career, and sometimes oppressed him 
to such an extent as to render him the prey to 
horrible fancies. On his return to Lichficl^ he 
tried to live by his pen; and removing to Bir- 
mingham, wrote thence to Mr. Cave, the London 
bookseller, with a literary proposal, which does 
not appear to have met with any response. With 
f .5 yet no settled means of living, he married Mrs. 
Porter, the widow of a trader — a fat, florid, vulgar 
woman, in her forty-ninth year, while he himself 
ras but half her ago ; but in the eyes of the 
ungainly scholar she seems to have appeared “a 
phantom of delight.” She had a few hundred 
pounds in the funds ; and presently we find 
an advertisement in the Gentleman's Magazine^ 
setting forth that “ at Edial, near Lichfield, young 
gentlemen are boarded and taught flic Latin and 
Creek languages by Samuel Johnson.” But only 
three pupils appeared — David Garrick, after- 
wards the celebrated actor, bis younger brother 
Ceorge, and a Master Offley. So Johnson, like 
many a needy clever man before him, turned his 
face towards the metropolis. He used after- 
wards to allude to “ the year when I came to 
London with twopcncc-halfp(3nny in my pocket ; ” 
— “ and thou Davy,” he once added, in presence 
3 f a brilliant company, to the discomfiture of the 
prosperous manager, Garrick, “ with thrce-hiilf- 
pence in thine.” 

To get his livelihood as an author was now his 
fixed intention, Wilcox the bookseller, to whom 
he first applied, scanned the robust frame of the 
applicant, and advised him to invest in a porter’s 
knot. That his ideas of expense were not 
magnificent is shown by his account of his first 
way of living, when he lodged in an obscure 
street near the Strand. He describes bimself as 
dining very well for cightpence, at the Pineapple 
H^cw Street — a cut of meat for sixpence, a 
lenny for bread, and a penny for the waiter, 


made up his very frugal reckoning. After some 
trouble, he procured literary employment from 
Mr. Cave ; and returning for a time to Lichfield, 
brought away thence Mrs, Johnson, — his Tetty 
or Tetsey, as w'ith elephantine playfulness he 
called her, — and established himself permanently 
in London. 

Work for Cave ; The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 

For a scries of years he continued to write for 
the Gentleman's Magazine^ published by Cave, 
at St. John’s Gate, Clcrkcnwcll. Biographies of 
Boerhave, of Admirals Drake and Blake, of Philip 
Basictire, and others appear among his earlier 
articles, lie also contributed the yearly pre- 
faces to the volumes; and, indeed, he had a 
special talent in the composition of introductory 
notices, dedications, and similar tasks. Among 
his work done for the Gentleman's Magazine 
must not be omitted those articles in which, 
under the title “ Debates in the Senate of Liliput,” 
he gave an abstract of the parliamentary debates 
from November, 1740, to February, 1743. In 
those days there was no press gallery, furnished 
with conveniences for reporting the speeches of 
noble lords and honourable gentlemen in parlia- 
ment assembled. Even to take a note was a 
breach of privilege, and for such an offence 
Woodfall the printer, “ Memory Woodfall,” was 
once rebuked at tlic bar of the Commons. Even 
an account given from memory had to be Iridden 
under a pseudonym. Johnson, who was a violent 
Tory, half acknowlcitgeil that his reports were 
not written without bias, and speaking of the 
Whigs, said with a laugh, “ I look care not to let 
the dogs have the best of it.” To task-work of 
Vearious kinds, for bread, not for fame, was 
Johnson condemned for many years ; and some- 
times he was reduced to great straits for common 
necessaries. Tlicrc is an authenticated story of 
his having a plate of victuals handed to him 
upon one occasion behind a screen at Cave’s, 
because he was too ragged to show himself at the 
prosperous bookseller’s table ; at another time he 
significantly signs himself, in a business letter 
to the same worthy, Imjmnsus, which may be 
interpreted “ dinnerlcss.” It was bitter bread 
that was gained by literary labour in those 
days. 

The earliest work by which he set people talk- 
ing about him was his “ London,” an imitation 
of the third satire of Juvenal. Pope, the literary 
autocrat of that period (1738), living in dignified 
ease at Twickenham, saw the poem| and wmf 
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sufficiently interested to inquire the name of the 
author, and to prophesy that the unknown man 
would soon be unearthed, or, as he called it, 
diterrS , — “ Everybody was delighted with it,** 
said a reverend bishop, quoted by Boswell ; and, 
there being no name to it, the first buzz in the 
literary circles was, “ Here is an unknown poet, 
greater even than Pope.” And it is recorded in 
the Oentleman^s Magazine of that year, that it 
“got to the second edition in the course of a 
week.*’ But the last line of the poem, “ Slow 
rises worth by poverty depressed,” is singularly 
applicable to Johnson. Twenty years of hard 
and obscure work lay before him, ere he emerged 
from the slough of despond of poverty and 
neglect. How hard the struggle was, is shown 
by his unavailing cfTorts to escape from it. He 
who hated teaching tried vainly for the master- 
ship of a country school, with a salary of sixty 
pounds. But for the fact that the want of a 
degree was fatal to the scheme, he would have 
turned to the study of civil law. He writes to 
Cave, “ If you could spare me another guinea for 
the history, I should take it very kindly; but if 
you do not, I shall not think it an injury.” Cave 
also speaks at a later time, while the Dictionary 
was in progress, of “ feeding him with guineas ; ** 
that is, doling out those coins one or two at a 
time, to keep the working author at his task. 
This was the time when, to his own disadvantage, 
he made acquaintance with that wild, erratic, 
profligate, and utterly ungovernable genius. 
Bichard Savage, whose life he afterwards wrote. 
At this time his dwelling-place was occasionally 
at some distance from London, as, for instance, at 
Greenwich ; and in later and more prosperous days 
he once whimsically described to Joshua Ecynolds 
how he and poor Savage had walked round and 
round St. James’s Square all night, neither having 
enough money to pay for a lodging, but both 
brimful of patriotism, inveighing against a pro- 
fligate ministry, and resolved to “ stand by their 
country.” This Bohemian Savage had a strange 
fascination for Johnson. Ilis experiences were 
varied ; he had seen life in its opposite phases, 
at one time in the nobleman’s library, at another 
in the night cellar where footpads and highway- 
men skulked from the thieftaker, or furtively 
caroused. Of his temper and discretion it is 
sufficient to state that he began an Insolent letter 
to a nobleman who had been his friend, with the 
words, “Right Honourable Brute and Booby,” 
and after a few lines of insolence, concluded with 
a petulant “ I defy and despise you,” worthy of 
a Miss Squeers, 


Johnson's Mabbied Life; The “Vanity of 
Human Wishes.” 

He accepted his life of drudgery and hardship 
with a quiet endurance which told of a true a&d 
wise philosophy. He must occasionally have 
been conscious of a bitter feeling when he saw 
his friend and pupil, little David Garrick, rapidly y 
advancing to fame and fortune, by exhibiUr.,' 
his painted face on the stage, while he hims<,e\Si 
was toiling on, not able on all days to proc\!re 
necessaries, and sorely put to it at the best of 
times to satisfy the demands of his eldcdy 
charmer, who seems not to have been so cnn. 
sidcrate to him as his constant affection ai.l 
care for her entitled him to expect. “ I hri\(> 
been told by Mrs. Desmoulins, who before l;or 
marriage lived for some time with Mrs. Johns n 
at Hampstead, that she indulged herself i:; 
country air and nice living, at an unsuitalil-, 
expense, while her husband was drudging in (l:u 
smoke qf London, and that she by no moari', 
treated hfm with that complacency which is 
most engaging quality in a wdfe.” If Mrs. 
moulins lived with the old woman at ITarnpstea i, 
it was not quite kind on her part to expose ti:; 
weaknesses of her hostess to that old woman 
the opposite sex, James Boswell, who woultl 
be sure to put it on record ; but it gives us a 
glimpse of the sturdy, rough-mannered, honest- 
hearted man, toiling on in his untidy garnt 
library in Gough Square, Fleet Street, mil 
believing in his doubtful spouse to the last, cw . 
to the extent of recording on her tombstone, n 
course in Latin, that she was hcantifnl^ cultures 
ingenious, and pious. He l^cipt her wcddi i, 
ring as an especial treasure to the last day of 
his life, and held her memory in honour. A 
gentle-hearted man was this uncouth, slovenly 
scholar, for all his roughness ; but, naturally 
enough, he had little sympathy for what In’ 
called “foppish lamentations” — complaints 
the minor ills of life, which appeared very small 
indeed to him, who had tasted the bitterness of 
real want and sorrow during a series of years. 

It w^as not safe, however, to beard the lion or 
the bear in his den. When purse-proud Osborne, 
the bookseller, ventured too far, presuming on 
the poor author*s position, he was made by the 
most summary method to understand his mis- 
tokc. “The fellow was impudent to me, sir,” 
said Johnson to Boswell, in explanation, “ and I 
knocked him down.** 

The drudgery of his life was, however, broken 
occasionally by fitful rays of the Biaishine'JfJ 
success* While Mrs, Johnson was inhabiting^ 
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those Hampstead lodgings, her husband occa- 
sionally came forth from Gough Square to pay 
her a visit; and at Hampstead, according to 
Boswell, he wrote much, if not all, of his second 
poem, “ The Vanity of Human Wishes.” Great 
pecuniary profit this poem did certainly not 
bring him ; he received for it only fifteen pounds. 
But it confirmed the favourable impression 
already produced by his “ London,” and vindi- 
cated his pretensions to be considered a poet, 
^ke “London,” it is imitated from Juvenal ; and 
the object is to show that man walketh in a vain 
shadow. “Vanity of vanities” is the text on 
which he writes; “all is vanity.” Great men 
arc taken as the types of especial forma of 
ambition. Wolscy the courtier stands “ in full- 
blown dignity.” Through him the rays of royal 
bounty shine. But the sovereign’s countenance 
is withdrawn from him ; he falls, 

“ Remembered folly stings, 

And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings.** 

Charles XIT., the frantic Alexander of the 
North, is to bear witness “ on what foundation 
itands the warrior’s pride ;” the vanity of the 
wish for kingly titles is sot forth in the example 
of that unfortunate Elector of Bavariai who a 
ifcw years before had paid for the short posses- 
sion of the dignity of Emperor of Germany, with 
defeat and humiliation that broke his heart. 
Sir Waiter Scott was accustomed, with genial 
enthusiasm, to praise the dl^^nity and grandeur 
of the poem. Byron’s estimate of this work is 
judicious and sound, though tinged with his own 
misanthropy. “ Rcjid Johnson’s ‘ Vanity of Human 
Wishes,’” he says ; “all his examples and mode 
of giving them suj)limc, as well as the latter part, 
with the exception of an occasional couplet.” 
Then he tiikes objection, not without reason, to 
the opening line, 

*' Let observation with extended view’,*' 

as heavy and superfluous. “ But,” he continues, 
.“’tis a grand poem — and so true! True as the 
tenth (the famous tenth satire) of Juvenal him- 
self, The lapse of ages changes all things — time 

( language — the earth — the bounds of the sea — 
e stars of the sky, and everything about, 
ound, and underneath man, except man him- 
Vi who has always been, and always will be, 

I unlucky rascal. The infinite variety of lives 
inducts but to death, and the infinity of wishes 
ids but to disappointment.” Thus wrote Byron 
yi his Ravenna Diary of 1821 ; and none had 
nore bitterly experienced the disappointment of 
|pe aspirations founded on the prospect of 


worldly praise and ambition, than the man who 
"awoke one morning to find himself famous,” 
and on another turned his back for ever on the 
society that had loaded him with obloquy as 
exaggerated as its former laudation. 

The Tragedy op Irene ; Johnson’s Friends, 
“ Lankby ” AND “ Beau.” 

In 1749, through the kindness of Garrick, who 
had now become manager of Drury Lane, a work 
of Johnson’s, written some years before, was 
introduced to the public. “Irene,” a tragedy, 
was performed at Drury Lane. It failed to 
please ; and, indeed, it is heavy and wearisome 
to a degree ; but it brought him nearly three 
hundred pounds in author’s rights and copyright. 
He said he felt “ like the monument,” unshaken 
by his ill-success ; but he acquiesced in the 
popular verdict, and never w'roto for the stage 
again. In this year he commenced the senes of 
essays known as “ The Rambler.” 

By this time, too, he had begun the work with 
which his name is always associated in literary 
history, that Dictionary of the English language, 
which, imperrcct as it may a])))car when judged 
by the standard of the present day, is certainly 
a marvellous aebievement when we consider the 
circumstances under wliich it was undertaken 
and completed. The cliief London booksellers 
took shares in the venture— tlie names of Mr. 
Robert Dodslcy and the two Messrs. Longman 
curiously linking the past with the present — and 
Jolinson UD<lorto(>k the task on his own respon- 
sibility, ami fondly hoped to complete it in three 
years. His calculations were rather vague. 
“ Sir,” said Dr. Adams, “ how can you do this 
in three years?” “Sir,” replied Johnson, sen- 
lentiously, “ T have no doubt that T can do it in 
three years.” “ But the French Academy,” urged 
Adams, “ which consists of forty members, took 
forty years to compile their dictionary.” John- 
son’s reply was decisive : “ Sir, thus it is ; this 
is the proportion. I-iCt me see ; forty times forty 
are sixteen hundred. As three to sixteen hundred 
so is the proportion of an Englishman to a 
Frenchman.” 

Of course there was no gainsaying so logical 
and lucid an estimate ; but amid the toils of 
dictionary-making drudgery, and the struggle 
against the morbid melancholy and indolence 
proceeding mainly from chronic ill-health — ^long 
afterwards he declared in a letter to Boswell 
that after his twentieth year he rarely had a 
day entirely free from pain— we occasionally 
get a glimpse of Johnson in a more cheerful 
mood at this period of his career. One whimsical 
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scene comes especially before ns. Topham 
Bcauclerk and Bennet Langton — Bean and 
Lankey, a» ho nicknamed them — ^werc especial 
favourites with the sage at this time, and con- 
tinued so, until death terminated the friendship. 
He liked them none the less because both were 
gentlemen of good birth, Beauclcrk belonging to 
the St. Albans family, and one of Langton’s 
ancestors, as Johnson complacently remarked, 
having received a -grant from Edward IIL 
Topham Beauclerk was, even for those days, 
essentially a ‘fa^st ’ man, and there was something 
ludicrous in the close friendship between him 
and Johnson, respect for whom, however, always 
kept him on his best behaviour in the great 
man*s presence. “What a coalition T’ cried 
Garrick, on hearing of this close companionship. 
“ I shall have to bail my old friend out of the 
round-house.” In the summer of the year 1752, 
“one night at three in the morning,” as the 
Irish song has it, there was a great knocking at 
the door of Johuson*s chnmbcrs in the Temple. 
Down sallied the indignant lexicographer, armed 
with a poker, and found in the disturbers of his 
I^eace Messrs. Bcauclerk and Langton, who had 
been supping, probably, “not wisely but too 
well,” at a tavern, and now came to invite the 
author of the “ Rambler” to a ramble. “ What 
is it, you dogs?” cried Johnson,, amused at 
their impudence. “ I’ll have a frisk with you,” 
So forth they started, aud helped the early 
fruiterers and greengrocers in Oovent Garden 
to arrange their hampers (Johnson’s assistance 
must have been valuable), and repaired to a 
tavern, where they made a bowl of bishop, and 
emptied it. Thence they proceeded by boat to 
Billingsgate market, and Johnson .absolutely 
determined, with Beau, to continue their “frisk” 
through the day; — scolding Langton, who cried 
off on the plea of having 1o breakfast w'ilh some 
young ladies, for “ leaving his social friends, to 
sit with a set of wretched girls.” “I 

heard of your frolic t’other night — you’ll be in 
the Chronicle^*' said Garri(?k I o Johnson ; whereat 
the latter observed confidentially to some friends, 
durst not do such a thing ; his wife would 
not let him.” 

The Dictionaby Published ; Letter to 
Lord Cubsterfield. 

At length, after eight years of labour, the 
Dictionary was ready ; and courtly Lord Ches- 
terfield, by whom Johnrar at the time of its 
commencement, had been regaled with “the 
chameleon’s diet — promise-crammed” — took 
uponhimself to write two papers in the Worlds 


recommending the work, and assuming the ain 
of a patron. This was too much for Johnson tc 
stand. His honest blood boiled within him ai 
the hollow compliments of the polite worldling; 
and he sat down and wrote that famous “ letter," 
which, preserved to us by the indefatigable 
Boswell, remains to show posterity what kind oi 
man was tho Right Honourable Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield. There is at once 
dignity and pathos in the reproachful sentence 
in which the poor man of letters explains ho^' 
he has been treated. “ Seven years, my lord, 
have now passed,” he writes, “since I waited 
in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from 
your door, during which time I have been push, 
ing on my work through difficulties, of which 
it is useless to complain, and have brought it 
at last to the verge of publication, without one 
act of assist ance, one word of encouragement, or 
one smile of favour. ... Is not a patron, my 
lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the "water, and when he 
has reached ground encumbers him with help? 
Tlic notice which you have been pleased to 
Lake (d my labours, bad it been early, hau^ 
been kind : but it has been delayed till I am 
indifferent, .and cannot enjoy it ; till I am soli- 
tary, and cannot iinimrt it ; till I am known, and 
do not want it.” 

In some quarters this plain speaking was cen- 
sured as impertinence. But in those years of 
toil and drudgery Johnson had suffered much. 
He had lost the wife he loved, and had endured 
all the bitterness of hope deferred ; and he h.ad 
a right to st)Cak out. His explanation of his 
conduct on fliis occasion has a sturdy Engli.sli 
ring about it. “Sir,” ho aaid of Chesterfield, 
“after making great professions, he had for 
many years taken no notice of me ; but when my 
Dictionary Was coming out, befell a scribbling in 
the IfWld about it. Upon which I wrote to him 
a letter, expressed in civil terms, but such .as 
might show him that I did not mind what he 
said or "wrote, and that I had done with him.” * 
Wc do not till Ilk Johnson lost much by thus 
silencing Lord Chesterfield, 

Johnson and the Booksellers ; Task-work 
AND Drudgery. 

a work so important as the English Dictionary 
could not fail to raise the author to a position of 
eminence. The University of Oxford bestowed 
the degree of Master of Arts upon Johnson. At 
Oxford, which he visited in 1754, he was received 
with distinction. Laudatory letters poured in ; 
and Garrick wrote an epigram, in which he dr,^\ 
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dared that the boast that one English soldier 
could heat ten Frenchmen was now not only 
justified, hut exceeded by the fact; here had 
a single Englishman beaten the wliolo French 
Academy, whose Dictionary was not yet ready. 

** For Johnson, well armod, liko a hero of yoro, 

Has beat forty French, and will beat forty more I ” 

wrote the sprightly little actor ; and Johnson was 
better pleased with his old friend’s smart lines, . 
than with many a more studied compliment. 

But though fame had come, poverty had not 
yet gone. Johnson had still to earn his bread 
by task- work, and Wcas not yet, to use hia own 
expression, “ set above the necessity of making 
provision for the day that was passing over him.” 
In 1756 ho was even arrested for debt, and bailed 
by his friend Eichardson, the author of “ Sir 
Chai'les Grandison.” We find him accepting 
a guinea for writing a dedication for a new news- 
paper, the Daily Chronicle^ furnishing reviews 
of books, and essays on various subjects ; depend- 
ing on the booksellers for work, and honestly de- 
claring them to be bis best patrons, without whom 
his Dictionary could never have been produced. 
Of the remuneration ho received for that w’ovk 
he said, “ It was very w’ell. The booksellers are 
generous, liberal-minded men.” With the JMossrs. 
Dilly of the Poultry he maintained a cortlial 
fiiondship to the last; and he had a high opinion 
of Dodslcy and Cave. Hicre were exceiitions of 
course. Some extraordinary agreements exist, 
showing the degraded position of the Grub Street 
author, such as that between poor mad Kit Smart 
and a worthy named Gardner, who went to the 
unhappy author, then in the depths of poverty, 
and engaged Mm to write in a publication called 
the Vniverial Visitor on the following remark- 
able conditions, as set forth in a document found 
among Smart's papers when that most niiscjiible 
of literates went mad. Poor Kit was to write 
exclusively for the Universal Visitor y a sixpenny 
monthly magazine. He was to have one-sixth 
of the profits, and the agreement was to be in 
force for ninety-nine years. In fact, Gardner 
took a long lease of Kit Smart, but Death came 
in and broke it. Johnson, in his kindness, had 
done Smart’s work for him on this precious pub- 
lication, little knowing the true state of the case. 
“I wrote, sir, “he afterwards said, “for some 
months in the Universal Tlsitor tor poor Smart, 
not then knowing the terms on which he was 
engaged to write, and thinking I was doing him 
good. I hoped his wits would soon return to 
^him. Mine returned to me, and I wrote in the 
Vnivenal VUUor no longer.” 


Johnson's Essays ; Easselas ; Cbitioal 
Opinions ; Letters. 

“ The Idler,” published in the Universal Chro- 
nicUy in numbers between April 1768 and 1760, 
in many respects appears as a continuation of 
“ The Ihambler.” Some of the papers were written 
as hastily as an ordinary let ter. Boswell speaks 
of one, on the authority of Langton, as being 
commenced by the Doctor at Oxford, about half 
an hour before the post went out for London, 
and consigned to the mail without even being 
read through by its author. At the beginning of 
1759, his mother, who was ninety years old, fell 
ill at Lichfield, or rather, began to break up 
rapidly from mere age. Then the best part of 
Johnson’s character came out, as it always did 
when the depths of that great nature were stin*ed. 
He writes to the aged mother with the affec- 
tionate simplicity of a boy, eagerly tells her “you 
have been the best mother, and T believe the best 
woman in the world,” begs pardon “for all that 
I have done ill, and all that I have omitted to 
do well,” and is full of loving self -reproach, lest 
he should have failed in his duty to his aged 
paremt ; though he had always sho\vn himself a 
dutiful son, and* had to the best of bis ability 
contri])uted to 8Ui)port the mother he revered 
and loved in case and comfort. All the money 
he could scrape together he sent off to Lichfield, 

“ I shall send a bill of twenty pounds in a few 
days, which I thought to have brought to my 
mother ; but God suffered it not,” he writes 
regretfully, on hearing of her death. Some few 
debts .and the funeral expenses reinained to be 
paid; and to get the money for this he sat 
down and wrote his tale, “ Kassel as, Prince of 
Abyssinia.” 

Of this work very different opinions have 
been pronounced by various critics. Boswell, 
of course, speaks of it in terms of extravagant 
laudation. Johnson wu’ote it, and that was enough 
for him. On the other hand, ITazlitt calls it the 
most melancholy and debilitating moral specu- 
lation that was ever put forth. Sir Walter Scott's 
description is the best. “ The work can scarce 
be termed a narrative,” he says, “ being in a great 
measure void of incident. It is rather a set of 
dialogues on the various vicissitudes of human 
life, its follies, its fears, its hopes, its wishes, and 
the disappointment in which all terminate. The 
style is in Johnson’s best manner, enriched and 
rendered sonorous by the triads and quaternions 
which he so much loved.” Borne critics, on the 
other hand, maintain that these very triads and 
quaternions, the tendency to hammer out the 
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sense into long periods, to repeat it, to balanee 
it altogether needlessly with antithesis, consti- 
tnted vices in Johnson's style. Wisdom the book 
certainly contains, and lofty morality and pre- 
cept ; but the cliaracters are no more real than 
are the stilted and bombastic heroes who utter 
grand sentiments in the tragedies of Racine and 
Corneille. But the book has its undoubted value, 
and Christppher North was quite right when he 
declared in his “ Noctes Ambrosian®” that never 
were the expenses of a mother’s funeral more 
gloriously defrayed by a son, than the funeral 
of Samuel Johnson’s mother by the price of 

Rassclas.” 

At this period, and indeed at all times in his 
long career, Johnson appears to great advantage 
in his letters. The turn of language, indeed, is 
artificial here and there ; but the writer’s good 
heart is seen throughout. Directly he became 
known, he received a number of applications 
requesting his good offices in matters of all kinds; 
and even where the apiplicants had the smallest 
possible claim on his consideration, even where 
he could not comply, he never forgot to be 
kind. One of the^most remarkable instances of 
solicitation was on the part of a lady, a stranger, 
asking him to get the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
aid in sending her son to the University. This 
cool request might have put milder mcti than 
Jolinson out of patience ; but he replied in a 
long letter fall of good and kindly feeling ; at 
the same time he does not fail to put the uncon- 
scionable application in its true light. “When 
you made your reepuest to me,” he says, “ you 
should have considered, madam, what you were 
asking. You ask me to solicit a great man, to 
whom I never spoke, for a young person whom 
I had never seen, upon a supposition which I 
had no means of knowing to bo true. There is 
no reason why, amongst all the great, I should 
choose to supplicate the Archbishop, nor why, 
among all the possible objects of his bounty, the 
Archbishop should choose your son.” After very 
kindly setting forth the reasons that would make 
a request to the Archbishop, on his part, utterly 
unwarrantable, he concludes with a pleasant 
sentence to soothe the mother’s disappointment. 
** I have seen your son this morning,” he says ; 
“he seems a pretty youth, and will perhaps find 
§ome better friend than I can procure him ; but 
though he should at last miss the University, ho 
may still be wise, useful, and hippy.” 

Johnson a Pensioner; Shebbearb and 
Sheridan. 

The year 1702 was memorable in the life of 


Johnson as the epoch from which was to date 
for him competence and leisure, a permanent 
relief from all apprehensions of “toil, envy, want, 
the patron, and the gaol.” George II. had been 
utterly regardless of the claims of literary men 
to a share of the royal favour. Indeed, “ boets 
and hainters ” were his aversion ; but with the 
accession of George III. a better time for lite- 
rature began. The new king’s taste was not 
irreproachable, nor was his mind very highly 
cultivated. “ A good deal of Shakespeare is sad 
stuff, but one mustn’t say so. Don’t you think 
so ? What, what ? ” was the confidential obser- 
vation of the royal critic to Miss Burney, the 
author of “ Evelina ; ” but at least he was English 
— “a Briton,” as he expressed it — by birth and 
education, and honestly wished to encourage art, 
science, and literature in his dominions; and 
recognizing in Johnson the most respectable type 
of the literary character, bestowed on him a 
pension of thiee hundred pounds a year. “ It is 
not given you for anything you arc to do, but 
for what you have done,” Lord Bute said to 
him in reply to Job nscu’s blunt question, “ Pray, 
my Lord, what am I expected to do for this 
pension ? ” for the “ Dictionary-maker,’* as 
lloracc Walp)ole sarcastically called him, had 
toiled along a path so entirely unillumined by 
Court favour, that he could hardly believe his 
senses when the sun shone on him at last. The 
de/initions of ifcns'um ’’and pensioner he had 
given in his Dictionary were also such that he 
had considerable misgivingb as to whether he 
could, with honour, accept the preferred bounty; 
but Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose advice he asked, 
with great good sense urged him, to take what 
had been spontaneously offered ; and Johnson, 
in his letter of thanks to Lord Bute, expresses 
his sense of the delicate manner in which the 
gift had been bestowed. “ You have conferred 
your favours,” he says, “ on a man who has 
neither allianec nor interest, who has not 
merited them by serviees nor courted them by 
officiousness ; you have spared him the shame of 
solicitation, and the anxiety of suspense.” Some 
drops of bitterness were mingled in the cup of 
Johnson’s satisfaction on this occasion. Dr. 
Shebbeare, a violent political scribbler, who had 
been twice imprisoned, and had once exhibited 
himself in the pillory for libel, was pensioned 
by Lord Bute at the same time as the lexi- 
cographer. “ The king has pensioned a He-hear 
and a She~heary* wrote a wicked wag in one of 
the newspapers. Thomas Sheridan, the elo- 
cutionist, whose exertions in tuition Johnson 
compared to “burning a farthing candle at 
104 
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Dover to show Rght at Calais/* afterwards re- 
ceived a similar favour. “ What I have they 
given Am a pension ? ” growled the sage. “ Then 
it is time I relinquished mine.” Tliis was one 
of those stones that Johnson was accustomed to 
throw at random, in the belief that it hurt no 
man to have harsh things said of him ; but it 
hit Sheridan so hard that he never forgave the 
insult. Long afterwards Johnson sent a message 
by Boswell, expressing a desire to sec his old 
acquaintance, and shake him by the hand ; but 
Sheridan did not respond, — and once, w'hen in- 
vited to dine at a friend’s house, went off in a 
huff on hearing that the Doctor was an expected 
guest ; though Johnson had added to his splenetic 
outburst the mollifying words, “ However, I am 
glad that Mr. Sheridan has a pension, for he is a 
very good man.” The wounds of affection are 
hard to heal ; but those of vanity fester longest. 

Boswell makes Johnson’s Acquaintance. 

It was when Johnson had arrived at this haven 
of rest, and had bid adieu once and for all to 
duns and sordid cares, that he met his fate in 
the shape of his biographer, Boswell, who was 
introduced to him by worthy Mr. Thomas Davies, 
once the actor “ who mouths a sentence as curs 
mouth a bone,” according to Churchill, the 
satirist, — afterwards a bookseller at 8, llusscll 
Street, Covent Garden, — ^ultimately an author, 
and a very indifferent one. Boswell, who had an 
inveterate hankering for acquaintance with any 
celebrity — Baoli, the Corsican, or Jack Wilkes, 
or Churchill, or Tom Paine, it was all the same 
to him — had long been pestering Davies to bring 
about a meeting between himself and one wdioso 
conversation was reported to be so peculiarly 
excellent, — and at length, on the memorable 16th 
of May, 1763, a day to bo marked with a white 
stone in the Boswellian annals, as Boswell was 
drinking tea in the back parlour of Russell Street, 
with Davies, the stalwart form of the great 
lexicographer was seen stalking through the 
shop towards them. “ Look, my lord, it comes I ” 
cried the theatrical Davies, in the words of 
Horatio in Hamlet. Boswell was in a flutter, 
and, knowing Johnson’s prejudice against North 
Britons alike in human or in newspaper form, 
whispered an injunction to Davies to conceal 
his nationality ; whereupon that waggish biblio- 
pole introduced him as Mr. Boswell, from 
Scotland. Of course, Boswell, better at a blunder 
than Goldsmith himself, made matters worse by 
stammering out, *‘Mr, Johnson, I do indeed 
come from Scotland, but I cannot help it.” This 
wise speech brought upon him the retort, ** That, 


sir, I find, is what a very great many of youi 
countrymen cannot help ; ” which stroke, Boswdl 
assures us, “stunned him a good deal.” 'Alto- 
gether, in this first interview, poor Bozzy did not 
escape being clawed by the ho-bear, though he 
had his own obtrusive toadyism to thank for 
what he received. Boswell himself relates the 
circumstances with a serene unconsciousness of 
the light in which he was exhibiting himself, 
which is exceedingly amusing, “ What do you 
think of Garrick?” said Johnson, addressing 
himself to Davies. “ He has refused me an order 
for the play for Miss Williams, because he knows 
the house will be full, and that an order would be 
worth three shillings.” “Eager to take any 
opportunity to got into conversation with him,” 
writes the obsequious Boswell with refreshing 
frankness, “ I ventured to say, * 0 sir, I cannot 
think Mr. Garrick would grudge such a trifle to 
you.” Now it was one of Johnson’s peculiarities 
that he would allow no one to abuse “his little 
Davy” but himself, and he was down upon 
Master Boswell in an instant. “ Sir,” said he, 
with a stern look, “ I have known David Garrick 
longer than you have done j and I know no 
right you have to talk to me on the subject,” 
“ Perhaps I deserved this check,” continues 
Boswell, “ for it was rather presumptuous in me, 
an entire stranger, to express any doubt of hia 
animadversion upon his old acquaintance and 
pupil. I now felt myself much mortified.’* But 
Boswell stood his groiuid, nevertheless ; and was 
consoled by Davies’s observing, as ho let him out 
at the door, in reply to Bozzy 's rueful complaints 
of the “ hard blows ” he had received, “ Don’t be 
uneasy ; I can see he likes you very well.” 

IIow Boswell lost no time in improving an 
acquaintance thus auspiciously begun — how ho 
called upon Johnson in the Temple a few days 
afterwards, and being asked to stay, modestly 
said, “ Sir, I am afraid that I intrude upon you — 
it is benevolent to allow me to sit and hear 
you,”— whereat the sage, not impervious to 
compliment, was evidently pleased, and asked 
Boswell to come again, which Boswell accord- 
ingly did — how Johnson informed his visitor 
that he generally went abroad at four in the 
afternoon, and seldom returned till two in the- 
morning (his pension having made him lazier 
than ever) — how the two supped at the Mitre in 
Fleet Street, and the ingenious Boswell pro- 
ceeded to lay his innermost thoughts open to tho 
gage— whereupon the latter, appreciating the 
honest admiration in which the confidence 
arose, suddenly reached across to his delighted 
companion, and roared out, (“called with* 
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warmth,” Boswell says,) “ Give me your hand— I 
have taken a liking to you ; ” and how a life- 
long friendship was thus struck between these 
two men, so different from each other, — all these 
things are recorded with loving fidelity in Bos- 
well’s inimitable life of his hero.'. On this 
particular night the young man fairly boiled 
over with enthusiasm. “ It is very good in you,” 
he said, “ to allow me to be with you thus. Had 
it been foretold to me some years ago, that I 
should pass an evening with the author of the 
* Bambler,’ how should I have exulted 1 ” What 
1 then expressed was sincerely from the heart. 
Johnson was satisfied that it was, and cordially 
answered, “ Sir, I am glad we have met. 1 hope 
we shall pass many evenings, and mornings, too, 
together;” whereupon they finished a couple of 
bottles of port, and sat till between one and two 
in the morning. 

Johnson’s Conversations ; His Political 
Opinions. 

This was only the first of many entertainments 
at the theatre and elsewhere, at which Boswell 
was only too glad to pick up and carry home for 
insertion in his humorous journal every word of 
wisdom, or sophistry, or petulance, or downright 
rudeness that fell from the lips of the “great 
cham.” It was cnougli that Johnson had said a 
thing, for Boswell to flutter down upon it as a 
pigeon upon a pea. Even his Scottish patriotism 
docs not prevent him from recording the hard 
things Johnsun said about “ Caledonia stern and 
wild.” A Mr. Ogilvie, at one of those Mitre 
suppers had chosen to launch out in the praises 
of his native country, its fertility, etc. Driven 
at last into a corner by the contradiction of 
Goldsmith, who, having studied at Edinburgh, 
claimed to know something of the country, he 
took refuge in the impregnable position that 
Scotland certainly had a great many noble wild 
prospects. But tlic tremendous Johnson came 
swooping down upon him with his satirical lance 
in rest. “ I believe, sir, you have a great many. 
Norway, too, has noble wild prospects ; and 
Lapland is remarkable for prodigious noble wild 
prospects. But, sir, let me tell you, the noblest 
prospect which a Scotchman ever sees is the high 
road that leads him to England.” “An unex- 
pected and pointed sally,” Boswell calls it, and 
rewarded with a roar of applause. It was rather 
cheap wit, to come from “ my illustrious friend.” 

In politics Johnson was, as has been said, a 
high Tory, and moreover the highest of high 
churchmen. But his Jacobitism was of a theo- 
leticsl and cloudy nature, and for practical 


politics he cared very little ; his expressed opinion 
being that he would not give half a guinea to 
live under one government rather than another. 
“ I cannot now curse the House of Hanover,” he 
said with a smile, after accepting his pension, 
“ nor would it be decent for mo to drink King 
James’s health in the wine that King George 
gives me the money to pay for. But, sir, I think 
that the pleasure of cursing the House of Hanover, 
and drinking King James’s health, arc amply 
overbalanced by three hundred pounds a year.” 
His anger, however, was violently excited, when 
any one talked of the necessity of standing up 
for the liberty of the people, or of preserving a 
balance against the crown. When Sir Adam 
Ferguson took up this line of argument, Johnson, 
after rudely denouncing his antagonist as “ a vile 
whig,” exclaimed, “ Why all this jealousy of the 
power of the crown ? The crown has not power 
enough.” It was a favourite theory of his, that 
the effects of good or bad government did not 
penetrate so low down as among the mass of the 
l^eople. “What Frenchman,” he unaccountiibly ex- 
claimed, “ is prevented from living as he pleases ?” 
Yet very little personal observation of the Frencli 
peasantry and their condition at that time, when 
the great chaos of the Revolution was at hand, 
might have convinced him that governments have 
an influence in making a nation happy or the 
reverse. He was angry at any assumption by 
women of pubUc or prominent pi jsitions, and highly 
applauded young lUcliaixl Brinsley Sheridan for 
not allowing his first wife, the beautiful Miss 
Linley, to display her musical talents in public 
after their marriage. When Boswell told him 
how he had heard a woman preach at a q^uakcr’s 
meeting, “ Sir,” said Johnson, “ a woman's 
preaching is like a dog’s walking on his hind 
legs. It is not done well ; but you are surprised 
to find it done at all,” 

Hib Intbbcoubsn with Boswell, and with 
THE THBALES. 

That his liking for Boswell, even at an early 
stage of their acquaintance, was real, he proved 
by accompanying his worshipper to Harwich, 
where the young man was to embark for Holland, 
to pursue his law studies at Utrecht. “ I must 
see thee out of England ; I will accompany you 
as far as Harwich,” he cried, to Bozzy’s iidnite 
delight ; and he was as good as his word, and a 
very agreeable travelling companion he made, 
entering freely into conversation with an old 
lady in the stage-coach, confessing that he had 
been an idle fellow all his life, and introducing 
Boswell to her notice as one who rivalled him in 
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that particular. *0n this journey he astonished 
his fellow-traveller by the ** outward and visible 
signs ’* by which he evinced his enjoyment of his 
meals, in spite of the essay he had written in the 
“Bambler *’ against “gulosity.” “ I never knew,” 
says his biographer, ** any man who relished good 
eating more than he did. When at table he was 
totally absorbed in the business of the moment ; 
nor would he, unless when in very high company, 
say one word, or even pay the least attention to 
what was said by others, until ho had satisfied 
his appetite, which was so fierce, and indulged 
with such intensencss, that while in the act of 

eating, the veins of his forehead swelled 

Johnson, though he could be rigidly aittcmiotis, 
was not a temperate man either in eating or 
drinking. He could refrain, but he could not 
use moderately.” 

The University of Dublin in 1764 sent him the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, which he acknowledged 
in a very courtly letter to Dr. Leland. He had 
by this time quitted the Temple, and was living 
in a house in Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street. To 
BosweU he has humorously described himself as 
** Johnson of that ilk.” 

A source of great social enjoyment to Johnson 
for many years was his intimacy with the Thrale 
family. Mr. Thrale was a wealthy brewer, the 
predecessor of Barclay and Perkins, of South- 
wark, which borough he represented in Par- 
liament ; and both he and the lively agreeable 
half -learned ladj, his wife, made the sage quite 
at liome in their house at Southwark and at 
Streatham Park, where a room was always kept 
in readiness for him. This pleasant family in- 
tercourse was the more desirable for him, as 
his constitutional melancholy returned at times 
with such force as to drive him almost to 
dc^air. One occasion in particular is recorded, 
when worthy Mr. Thrale, coming by chance to 
visit Johnson in London, found him upon his 
knees in an agony of despairing supplication, 
accusing himself of such things that the kindly 
visitor put his hand in horror over the poor 
hypochondriac’s mouth, and insisted on carrying 
him off, there and then, to the healthier atmos- 
phere of Streatham* ,For fifteen years did the 
pleasant friendship continue, without interrup- 
tion. Then Thrale died, and it was found that 
he had named Johnson as one of his executors. 
The brewery was sold for a hundred and thirteen 
thousand pounds. Mrs. Thrale afterwards married 
Bignor Piozzi, an Italian musician, to the some- 
what comical horror of her friends, especially of 
Miss Fanny Burney, whoserdifying expressions of 
disgust at Mrs. Thrals’s throwing herself away on a 


member of the musical profession are somewhat 
ludicrous, from the fact that her own father was 
maintaining his family by hard work as a teach^ 
of music — Signor Piozzi ’s profession. Mrs. Piozzi, 
after Johnson’s death, published an amusing little 
book of Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson,” for which 
Boswell, who considered this as poaching on his 
domain, fell foul of her, and wicked Dr. Wolcot 
(Peter Pindar) made fun of them both in a poem 
entitled “ Bozzy and Piozzi.” 

The Edition of Shakespeabb ; Hw 
Eepaetees. 

Some years previously Johnson had under- 
taken to bring out an edition of Shakespeare’s 
works, with notes, and a biography. The task 
was not in all respects a congenml one to him, 
and his constitutional indolence delayed its 
completion year after year, and a good dejil of 
money had been paid in the form of subscrip- 
tions, Johnson having promised tliat the book 
should be published before Christmas, 1767. 

Ho for subscribers baits his hook, 

And takes your cash, but whoro'a the book?’* 

wrote maligmint Churchill ; and at last, 
after the time first arranged, the book made its ap- 
pearance. To a bookseller’s assistant who, on pay- 
ing him some subscriptions for this work, ventured 
to express surprise that Dr. Johnson did not make 
a memorandum for a list of subscribers, he re- 
plied ‘‘that he should not print a list of subscribers, 
for two reasons — the first, that he had lost all 
the names ,* and the second, that he had spent 
all the money.” Of the readiness of his repartee, 
in which, however, he did not always consider the 
feelings of his interlocutors, the following is a 
good instance : “ You know, sir,” said an advo- 
cate for the wine cup to him, ” drinking drives 
away care, and makes us forget whatever is dis- 
agreeable. Would you not allow a man to drink 
for that reason ? ” “ Yes, sir,” replied Johnson, 
“ if he sat next you.” lie could, indeed, seldom 
resist the opportunity of saying a smart thing, 
especially by way of reply ; and Boswell, in his 
literal obtuscncss, often chronicles as the doctor’s 
deliberate opinions, what may probably have 
been only thrown out for the sake of saying a 
good thing. Thus Master Bozzy, who himself 
seldom contributed anything to the conversation, 
but an echo of the sayings of others, of Johnson 
in particular, on one occasion chose to lament 
“that Goldsmith would, upon every occasion, 
endeavour to shine, by which he often exposed 
himself.” Langton mentioned Addison’s reply to 
a lady who rallied him on his taciturnity : “ Madam, 
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I have but ninepence in ready money, but I can 
draw for a thousand pounds.” observed,’* 
says self -complacent Boswell, that Goldsmith had 
a great deal of gold in his cabinet ; but not con- 
tent with that, was always taking out his purse.” 

Yes, sir,” said Johnson, “ and that so often an 
empty purse.” Now, though Johnson loved a 
joke at Goldy’s expense, this could never have 
been his deliberate opinion of his friend’s conver- 
sation. He knew the author of the “ Traveller” 
better than that. Boswell once rallied him on 
being hard on a certain political lady writer. 
“ I have not been severe upon her,” said Johnson. 
“Yes, sir,” persisted Boswell, “you have made 
her ridiculous.” “ That was already done, sir,” 
cried Johnson. “ To endeavour to make her 
ridiculous is like blacking a chimney.” 

Thb Jotjbney to the Hebrides. 

Johnson was essentially a London man. As he 
himself expressed it, “ the high tide of life was 
found at Cliaring Cross.” A walk down Fleet 
Street had greater charms for him than a ramble 
through the most magnificent scenery ; though 
he described the exhilaration of fast travelling 
in a post-chaise as realizing his most complete 
idea of happiness. But Boswell managed to 
inflame him with a desire to visit not only the 
Highlands of Scotland, but the remote llebi ides. 
For some years the project remained unfulfilled j 
but Boswell was a persevering man. “ I knew 
that if he were once launched from the metro- 
polis, he would go forward very w’ell,” ho sagely 
remarked, “ and I got our common friends there 
to assist in setting him afloat.” In 177.3 the 
vision of Boswell \yas realized, and he was in the 
seventh heaven of exultation when his ponderous 
idol actually arrived in Edinburgh. He bore him 
ofl! to his own house, and Mrs. Bosw’cll sedulously 
prepared the tea-board in readiness for the dis- 
tinguished visitor, who in a critique on a work 
by Jonas Han way, the despiser of tea, had 
declared himself “a hardened and shameless 
tca-drinkcr, who has for twenty years diluted 
his meals with the infusion of this fascinating 
plant.” 

Here it was that Boswxll declared his little 
four months’ old baby Veronica should have five 
hundred pounds of additional fortune because 
Johnson was pleased with her, and “ she would 
be held close to him : which was a proof from 
single nature, that his figure was not horrid.” 
On this journey Johnson, on the whole, behaved 
very weU. He was much flattered by the resr)ect 
shown to him by such men as Robertson, the 
historian, and Adam Smith, the author of the 


“Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations,” and Adam Ferguson. He 
was much impressed with the novelty of the 
scenes through which he travelled, and put up 
good-humouredly enough with the inconveniences 
of the journey. Of course he could not give up 
the sport of teasing Bozzy about Scotland ; that 
would have been too much to ask ; but he kept 
criticism within the hounds of good-humonr. 
“ I told him,” says Boswell, who had been point- 
ing out the beauties of the Firth of Forth, “ that 
the ix)rt here was the mouth of the river or water 
of Leith.” “ Not said Mr. Naime. “Why, 

sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “ when a Scotchman sets 
out from this port for England, ho forgets his 
native country.” Naime-— “ I hope, sir, you will 
forget England here.” Johnson — “Then it will 
be still more Lethe'' 

During this memorable journey Boswell had 
an opportunity, dear to his ravenous vanity, of 
shining with a kind of reflected lustre, caught 
from the “ great lexicographer,” and sometimes he 
rather overdid it, to his own grievous discomfi- 
ture and perturbation. If Boswell was on many 
occasions too anxious to trot out bis “ illustrious 
friend,” and to exhibit Johnson to an admiring 
company much as a self-satisfied showman might 
exhibit the tricks of a dancing bear, he had 
himself to thank for the fact that his bear did not 
always, like the Bruin mentioned in Goldsmith’s 
“ She Stoops to Conquer,” dance, Jo the genteclcst 
of tunes, “but sometimes gave the showman 
a.moral flap with his paw, or a hug that aston- 
ished him.” Witness that memorable day when, 
the sage’s digestion being probably out of order, 
poor Bozzy had been even more inquisitive than 
usual, with the view of extracting information 
from the great lexicographer. A Roman speefator 
in a circus would undoubtedly have cried “ habet” 
to see the punishment the unhappy victim of the 
“disease of admimlion” received on that occa- 
sion. “ Sir,” roared Johnson, “ I will not be put 
to the question 1 Do you not consider, sir, that 
these are not the manners of a gentleman ? 1 
will not be baited with *what’ and ‘why?’ 
What is this ? What is that ? Why is a cow’s 
tail long 1 Why is a fox’s tail bushy ? ” “ Why, 
sir, you are so good, that I venture to trouble 
you,” urged Boswell. “ Sir, my being so good 
is no reason why you should he so iZZ,” was the 
retort of the unmollified Johnson, “Sit down, 
sir,” was his gruff injunction on another occasion, 
when Boswell had come behind nis chair at 
dinner, to catch the words of wisdom. “ Running 
about at meals 1 ” 

10 « 
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Effects of Tbavel on his Opinions; His 
Timidity away prom Home. | 

During this memorable tour, however, Johnson 
Icamt much ; and, indeed, became possessed of 
an uneasy, but by no means an unwholesome 
feeling, that he had been all his life inclined to 
judge things by too narrow a standard, and that 
it would have advantaged him had he been, to 
use a learned expression of his own, more pere- 
grinate^ and less governed by stay-at-home 
prejudices. Still he now and then did battle for 
his beloved metropolis, though he did not fail to 
note in others the deficiency of which he was 
but half conscious in himself. When told that 
Mrs. Maesweyn, the obliging landlady of the 
isLand of Col, had never been on the mainland, 
he remarked, This is being rjither behindhand 
with life. I would at least go and see Glcnelg.” 
But when Boswell reminded him that he himself 
had never seen anything beyond his native island, 
the sago replied, “ But, sir, by seeing London, I 
have seen as much of life as the world can show.” 

He evidently became aware, however, of the 
numerous things, no farther off than the Hebrides, 
not included in his philosophy. When Boswell, 
according to his custom, bustled about in his 
fussy manner, on their preparing to cross to 
Mull, Johnson very promptly rebuked him for 
rushing to and fro in his usual purposeless 
fashion. “ It cfces not hasten us a bit,” growled 
the sage. It is getting on horseback in a ship. 

All boys do it ; and you are longer a boy than 
others.” He would not by any means relinquish 
bis privilege of quizzing Bozzy’s country and 
countrymen. When he was in the mood, he 
would jeer at the Scots, until even Boswell’s 
patience was tried. One of these fits of railing 
came upon him on the passage in Ulinish’s boat 
to TaHsker, He declared of the Scots that “ they 
had hardly any trade, any money, or any elegance, 
before the Union,” until which time he declared 
they had been like savages, who had not yet 
come into contact with a civilized people. “We 
have taught you,” said he, “ and we’ll do tho 
same in lime to all barbarous nations ; to the 
Chcrokecs, and at last to the Ouran-outangs,”and 
he laughed as gleefully as if Lord Monboddo, he 
of the “ tailcd-men” theory, had been by to hear. 
Poor Boswell was obliged to take very low 
ground, in the effort to defend his countrymen ; 
but Johnson, in his contradictory mood, would 
admit nothing, not even that the Scots had the 
means of fuddling themselves, until tho union 
with England in 1707 admitted them to that 
privilege. “We had wine before the union,” 
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urged poor Boswell. “No, sir,” criedJolmson, 

“ you had some weak stuff, the refuse of France, 
which would not make you drunk.” “ I assure 
you, sir,” persisted the patriotic heir of Auchinlecb 
“ there was a great deal of drunkenness ” (which, 
by the way, was not likely to become extinct so 
long as Boswell himself lived). “ No, sir,” roared 
the incorrigible contradictor, “ there were people, 
who died of dropsies, which they contracted in 
trying to get drunk.” 

It was strange to sec how timid the untravelled 
man was amid new and strange scenes, and how 
he clung to Boswell, on whom he now depended, 
even while he patronised him. At Glcnelg, when 
they were proceeding towards the inn, at evening, 
Boswell thought of riding forward to have every- 
thing ready for the great man, who was jogging 
meditatively onw^ard, with three men in attend- 
ance upon him. “ I thought,” wTites Boswell, 

“ there could he no harm in leaving him for a 
little while. He called me with a tremendous 
shout, and was really in a passion with me for 
leaving him. I told him my intentions, but he 
was not satisfied, and said,* Do you know I should 
as soon have thought of picking a pocket as 
doing so ?’ * I am diverted with you, sir,* cried 
Boswell. * Sir, I could never be diverted with 
incivility,* was the sage’s retort; ‘doing such a 
thing makes one lose confidence in the man who 
has done it, as one cannot tell what lie may do 
next.’” And poor Boswell, who had simply in- 
tended to see to his illnstrious friend’s accom- 
modation, when he tried once more to defend 
himself, had to swallow the following additional 
piece of civility : — “ Sir, had you gone on, I was 
thinking that I should have returned with you 
to Edin))urgh, and then have parted from you, 
and never spoken to you more.** The “ I should 
have returned with you to Edinburgh ** before 
the final parting is delicious. But persevering 
Bozzy made his peace; and the sage conde- 
scended to say, “ Let’s think no more on’t,” and 
to own that he had spoken in a passion. He was 
not very gentle to those who, like Sir Allan 
Maclean, tried to vaunt the grand rocks and lakes 
of the “ land of the mountain and the flood,” as 
a compensation for the paucity of fertile soil, 
“ Your country consists of two things,” he said, 
“stone and water. There is, indeed, a little 
earth above the stone in some places, but a very 
little ; and the stone is always appearing. It is 
like a man in rags ; the naked skin is always 
peeping out.” 

His Jacobitism, which, though softened by 
lapse of time, was always an ardent feeling 
with him, was gratified by an introduction to 
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< the celebrated Flora Macdonald, who aided so 
: materially in the escape of the young chcyalier, 
Charles Edward, after the fetal day of Cnlloden. 
She was a little woman, of a genteel appearance, 
and tincommonly mild and well-bred,” according 
to Boswell’s account; and Johnson, with con- 
siderable satisfection, occupied the very bed in 
which the unfortunate grandson of James II. had 
slept in 1746, when a reward of thirty thousand 
pounds had been offered for his capture. 

Boswell chronicled every event of this famous 
tour in a journal which he published a year or 
two afterwards. Writing to his f ri end and future 
biographer, Johnson says in 1776 : “ Mra. Thrale 
was BO entertained with your journal (which 
Boswell had sent to her in manuscript), that she 
almost read herself blind.” Ho had somewhat 
discomposed Mrs. Boswell, during his Scottish 
visit, with his uncouth ways, and had a lurking 
idea, none the less real, because he made it the 
subject of jest, that he did not stand very high 
in that lady’s good graces. “ Of Mrs. Boswell,” 
^c writes, “ though she knows in her heart she 
does not love me, I am always glad to hear 
. any good, and hope that she and the dear little 
ladies will have ncitlicr sickness nor any other 
affliction. But she knows that she docs not 
care what becomes of me, and for that she may 
be sure that I think her very much to blame.” 

Johnson’s Love op Praise ; The 
Ambassador. 

That the great Johnson was not indifferent to 
pi-aise, though he professed himself impenetrable 
to censure, is shown by many passages in Bos- 
well’s book. Very characteristic is the anecdote 
respecting the foreign translation of the “ Ram- 
bler.” It shows, in an amusing way, a harmless 
weakness of the sage, and is told in the author’s 
best style of narration, with an utter uncon- 
sciousness that ho is exhibiting his hero in a 
ludicrous light. “A foreign minister,” says 
Boswell, “ of no very high talents, who had been 
in the company for a considerable time, quite 
overlooked, happened luckily to mention that he 
had read some of Ida ‘ Rambler ’ in Italian, and 
admired it much. This pleased Johnson greatly. 
He observed that the title had been translated 
* II Genio Errantc,’ though I have been told it 
was rendered, more ludicrously, * II Vagabundo ; ’ 
and finding that this minister gave such a proof 
of his taste, he was all attention to him, and on 
the first remark which he made, however simple, 
Bxclaimcd, * The ambassador says well ; his 
Excellency observes—* and then ho expanded and 
snridhed the little that had been said in so strong 


a manner that it appeared something of conse- 
quence. This was exceedingly entertaining to the 
company who were present, and many a time 
afterwards it furnished a pleasant topic of merri- 
ment. ^Thd amhaisador %ay% became a 
laughable term of applause, when no weighty 
matter had been expressed,” 

The Bolt Court House and its Inmates. 

Kot long after the tour to the Hebrides we 
find Johnson installed in his house in Bolt Court, 
which he continued to inhabit to the day of his 
death. He was thus faithful to the last to his 
beloved Fleet Street; and, as in Goldsmith’s 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” the migrations of the Prim- 
rose family seldom extended beyond a change 
from the blue room to the brown, so were those 
of Johnson confined to a move from the south 
side of Fleet Street to the north, or from one 
court “ of that ilk” to another. A good man he 
certainly was, kindly affectionate towards the 
weak and dependent, and willing to bear on 
those broad sturdy shoulders of his the burdens 
of the weak. Thus, in his house in Bolt Court 
he had quite an assemblage of pensioners, whose 
only claim upon him was one of old acquaintance, 
with perhaps the added fact that no one but he 
would put up with them. There was blind Mrs. 
Williams, who wrote verses after a fashion, and 
insisted on publishing them in a miscellany, and 
who must have sorely tired his patience. “ For 
several years,” says polite Boswell, “her temper 
had not been complacent.” But Johnson had 
nothing but kindness for her while she lived, 
and kindly regret when she died. “ Thou thy 
weary task hast done,” he writes ; “ home»»art 
gone to take thy wages.” There was old Mr. 
Levett, the broken-down surgeon, who must also 
on many accounts have been a tiresome inmate ; 
but Johnson saw the good that was in this 
uncouth, taciturn, illiterate Robert Levett. “ He 
was an old and a faithful friend,” he wrote in 
his diary‘,'‘a few days after Levett had died sud- 
denly in the Bolt Court house that had been his 
asylum for many years. “ I have known him 
from about ’46. Commendavi. May God have 
mercy on him. May He have mercy on me,” 
And in some simple verses he composed on his 
humble friend’s death, the old sage pays a noble 
tribute to Lovett’s memory. He tells of the 
humble apothecary, the poor ma/iCo doctor , who 
had done what he could : 

” His virtues walked their narrow round. 

Nor mode a pause, nor left a void ; 

And sure, the eternal Master found 
His single talent well employed.** 
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Then, among those who experienced his active 
benevolence must not be forgotten his black 
servant, Frank — Mr, Francis Darher^ as Boswell 
ceremoniously calls him. For many years this 
Frank was treated by his master rather as a hum- 
ble friend than as a menial. When Master Frank, 
who once took it into his head to go ofiE to sea, 
had found out that there was more ropc’s-ending 
than glory to be got by a common sailor on one 
of His Majesty’s ships of war, and was heartily 
tired of his bargain, Johnson interested himself 
to get the discharge of the poor credulous negro ; 
and ho received Frank back into his service 
when that gentleman, a free man once more, 
through his old master’s humane intervention, 
came back to him, grinning ruefully ; and he 
sent black Frank to school ; and he left the bulk 
of the little property lie possessed to the same 
“Frank,” who was thereby made independent 
for life. Any one who would understand how 
kind a heart beat in the bosom of this rough, 
dictatorial, overbearing man, has only to read 
the letters he wrote to “ My dear Frank,” while 
that sable worthy was at school — ^liow kindly he 
advises him as to his studies and conduct, with a 
whimsically paternal benevolence, as if he 'were 
writing to a schoolboy of twelve or thirteen. 
Then there was Mrs. Desmoulins, without any 
claim upon him but that of old acquaintance 
and “the days of lang syne.” Her father. Dr. 
Swinfer, had been , Johnson’s godfather. Not 
only did Johnson allot to her and to her daughter 
a room in that wonderful Bolt Court house, but 
allowed her a little pension of half a guinea a 
week besides. When the old servant who had 
been with his mother for many years in the old 
home at Lichfield, lay dying, Johnson 'v\^ent 
do'wn to sec her, knelt by her bedside, and 
lifted up his great, simple, faithful heart in 
fervent prayer for the dying woman, who blessed 
him wdth her last breath; and when, on one 
memorable night, he found a wretched girl in 
almost the last stage of want and misery, faint- 
ing on the stones in Fleet Street, he thought no 
shame bodily to carry the poor forsaken creature 
into that queer refuge for the destitute of his in 
Bolt Court ; and he laid her in his own bed, and, 
like the Good Samaritan, provided tendance for 
her, and comfort in her deep distress ; and then, 
mindful of the Shakespearian aphorism, “ ’Tis 
not enough to help the feeble up, but to support 
him after,” he procured for this desolate one the 
means of earning a honest livelihood. But even 
a four-footed denizen of Bolt Court was included 
in the scheme of his benevolence. “I never 
shall forget,” says Boswell, “the indulgence with 


which he treated Hodge, his cat, for whom he 
used himself to go out and buy oysters, lest the 
servants, having that trouble, should take a 
dislike to the poor creature.’’ And thereupon 
ganulous Bosw^ell continues, always ready to 
tell the reader something about his noble self, 
“I am unluckily one of those who have an anti- 
pathy to a cat, so that I am uneasy when in the 
room with one ; and I own I frequently suffered 
a good deal from the presence of the same 
Hodge. I recollect him one day scrambling up 
Dr. Johnson’s breast, apparently with much 
satisfaction, while my friend, smiling, and half 
whistling, rubbed down his back, and pulled 
him by the tail ; and when I observed he was a 
fine cat, saying, * Why, yes, sir ; but I have had 
cats whom I liked better than this ; ’ and then, 
as if perceiving Hodge to bo out of countenance, 
adding, ‘ But he is a veiy fine cat — very fine 
cat indeed.* This reminds me of a ludicrous 
account he gave Mr. Langton, of the despicable 
state of a young gentleman of good family. 

* Sir, when I hciird of him last, he was running 
about town shooting cats.* And then, in a sort 
of kindly reverie, he bethought himself of his 
o\vn favourite cat, and said, < But Hodge shan’t 
bo shot; no, no, Hodge shall not be shot,*” 
Boswell certainly noted down very trivial cir- 
cumstances and sayings, when Johnson was his 
theme ; but who would like him to have omitted 
them ? 

Wolcot’s Picture of Johnson ; Lives of 
Poets ; Johnson’s Last Days. 

A characteristic sketch from a very different 
pen displays the doctor in a ludicrous but not 
an unkindly aspect. The whimsical satirist. Dr. 
Wolcot, who, under the assumed name of Peter 
Pindar, made himself formidable to the court, 
and especially the royal family, by his poetical 
strictures on their manners and actions, gives a 
humorous picture of Johnson’s appearance in his 
later days. This is "W'hat the sati rist has to say 
of the sage ; 

** Methiuks I view his full plain suit of brown,— 

The largo grey bushy wig that graced his crown, 
Black worsted stockings, little silver buckles, 

And shirt that bad no ruffles for his knuckles. 

I mark the brown groat coat of cloth ho wore. 

That two huge Patagonian pockets boro, 

Which Patagonians (wondrous to unfold I) 

Would fairly both his dictionaries hold,** 

Of his later works, by far the most important 
was the scries of short biographies, kno'wn as 
the “ Lives of the Poets.” Here, as elsewhere, 
we wonder that a man who could do such great 
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things, should occasionally stoop to such little 
ones. Sir Walter Scott talks of this work as 

executed with a degree of critical force and 
talent which has seldom been coneentrated;** 
and, indeed, it may be safely said that these 
lines will amply repay attentive and careful 
reading. But it must not be forgotten that 
Johnson sometimes let his prejudices run away 
with him. The criticism of the high churchman 
and Jacobite upon the puritan and republican 
Milton is ludicrously unjust ; nor can the man 
who considered Gray *a barren-spirited fellow,' 
and who dismisses Collins with a few words of 
very faint praise, be considered an altogether 
safe guide in the discrimination of excellence. 

" His life of Milton,’* says Prescott, the American 
author, “ is a humiliating teslimony of the power 
of political and religious prejudice, to warp a 
great and; good mind from the standard of 
truth." 

Sir Egerton Brydges has left a valuable piece of 
criticism concorning Johnson’s merits as a judge 
of poets and poetry : “ Wherever understanding 
alone is sufficient for poetical criticism,’’ he says, 
“the decisions of Johnson arc generally riglit. 
But the heautics of po(;lry must be felt before 
their causes are investigated. Tliere is a poetical 
sensibility, which in the progress of the mind 
becomes as distinct a power as a musical car or 
a picturesque eye. Without a considerable de- 
gree ef this sensibility, it is as vain for a man 
of the greatest understanding to speak of the 
higher beauties of poetry, as it is for a blind 
man to speak of colours. To adopt tlie warmest 
sentiments of poetry, to realize its boldest 
imagery, to yield to every impulse of enthusiasm, 
to submit to the illusions of fancy, to retire with 
the poet into his ideal worlds, were dispositions 
wholly foreign from the worldly sagacity and 
stem shrewdness of Johnson.’’ 

The last scene of all, that ended the strange 
and not uneventful history of a life prolonged 
five years beyond the allotted thrccseorc and 
ten, was certainly not the second childishness 
and mere oblivion that fell upon the gigantic 
intellect of Swift. Among the characteristics of 
Johnson had been a dark and ever-haunting 
dread of death, and a tendency to cling to life 
even amid circumstances of pain and sorrow. 
As the great change approached, houever, his 
mind became clear and calm, and the mist of 
doubt and apprehension rolled away, leaving an 


evening sunlight of peace around the good man's 
dying bed. Boswell was away in Scotland, and 
strangely enough, Johnson does not seem to 
have mentioned him in his last illness ; but the 
numerous friends who were in town were 
assiduous in attendance, and the dying man re- 
ceived their visits with evident pleasure. The 
statesman Wyndham, Hoole, the translator of 
Tasso, kind, affectionate Bennct Langton, sat 
by him ; but the visits he most valued were 
those of Edmund Burke. “ I am afraid, sir, such 
a number of us may be oppressive to you,’* 
Burke observed, “No, sir,’’ replied Johnson, 
“ it is not so ; and I must be in a wretched state 
indeed, when your company would not be a 
delight to me." “ My dear sir," said the orator, 
with tears in his eyes, and in his trembling voice, 
“ you have always been too good to me." Bishop 
Home has well remarked tliat though conscious- 
ness of superiority might sometimes induce him 
to carry it high with man, — but even this was 
much abated during the latter part of his life, — 
his devotions showed how humbly at all times 
be walked with his God. Wlicn, in reply to 
his urgent request fora “direct answer" as to 
whether he could recover, his physician. Dr, 
Brockleshy, informed him that the end was 
near : “ Then,’’ he replied, “ I will take no more 
physic, not even, my opiates, for I have prayeej.^ 
that I may render up my soul to God unclouded." 
“ Full of resignation, strengthened in faith, and 
joyful in hope,” is the account written by one 
of his friends to another, telling of Johnson’s 
last hours, “Attend, Francis, to the salvation 
of your soul, which is the object of greatest 
importance,” was his admonition to his faithful 
servant — and an emphatic “God blo.iS you, my 
dear," in reply to a young lady, an intimate 
friend, who begged the good man’s blessing, 
were the last words he. uttered in this world, 
before passing into the presence of the Master — 
so peacefully, that those wlio watched in that 
quiet room knew not the moment when the 
quiet slumber became the sleep of death. 

“ He has made,” wrote Gerard Hamilton, who 
had known him intimately for thirty years, “ a 
chasm which not only nothing can fill up, but 
which nothing has a tendency to fill up. 
Johnson is dead. Let us go on to the next best 
— there is nobody ; no man can be said to put 
you in mind of Johnson." 

H. W. D. 
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iNTiiODircTioir. I straiiero way, found a voice. The Bivina Com- 

E Y way of introductiuii to this sketch of the \ is of Dante’s writin^r, yet, in truth, it belongs 

life of the author of the Divine Coviiethj we ■ to ten Christian centuries ; only the finishing of 

cannot do bettor than quote the following lines it is Dante’s Dante is the spokesman 

from Carlyle’s “ Iipcture.s on Heroes*’: — of the middle ages ; the thought they lived by 

“ In this Dante, the f iJent centuricSi in a very stands here in everlasting music. These sublime 
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ideas of his, terrible and beautiful, are the fruit 
of the Christian meditation of all the good men 
who had gone before him. Precious they; but 
also is not he precious? Much, had not he 
spoken, would have been dumb ; not dead, yet 
living voiceless. 

Dante speaks to the noble, the pure, and the 
gieat in all times and places. He burns as a 
pure star, fixed there in the firmament, at which 
the great and the high of all ages kindle them- 
selves : he is the possession of all the chosen of 
the world for uncounted time.” 

Of all poets who have ever lived, Dante is one 
of the few about whose eininence there is no dis- 
pute. His life, too, is n)orft picturesque than that 
of almost any other. Where can wc find ancji 
another colossal solitary figure? and what match 
have we in the shape of deep ailcction for his 
life-long worship of Beatrice? 

The Poet’s Birth and Education. 
Dante, or Durante Alighieri, was bom at 
Florence, in May, 1205. By n familiar con- 
traction of his Christian name, Durante, he was 
called Dante, hy which name he has l>ecome 
generally known. 

His family was noble ; ho was a great grand- 
son of Cacciaquida Elisci,who married a lady of 
the family of Aligliicri of Ferrara, and whose 
children assumed the arms and the name of their 
mother. Cacciaquida accompanied the Emperor 
Conrad ITT. in his crusade, was made a knight, 
and died in battle in 1147. In the Virina 
Conimedia, Cacciaquida is made to relate to D.inte 
his adventures, together with an interesting 
account of the state of Florence, and the primi- 
* tive manners of its citizens in his lime, before 
the breaking out of the great feud between the 
Guelphs and the Guibclines. 

Dante’s father died while he was b\it a child. 
By the advice, how’ever, of his surviving relations, 
and with the assistance of an able preceptor, 
Brunetto Latini, he applied himself closely to 
polite literature .and other liberal studios, at the 
name time that he omitted no pursuit necessary 
for the accora]disliment of a manly character, 
and mixed with the youth of his age in all 
honourable and noble exercises. 

“His education,” says Mr. Carlyle, “was the 
best then going : much school divinity, Aris- 
toteliiiii logic, some liatin classics, no inconsi- 
derable insight into certain provinces of things; 
and Dante, with his earnest, intelligent nature, 
learned better than most all that was leamable. 
Me had a clear, cultivated uiwlcrstandiTig,.and of 
great subtlety ; this best fruit of education he bad 


contrived to realize from these scholastiiriu He 
knows accurately and well what lies close to him; 
but, in such a time, without printed books or free 
intcrcrniTsc, he could not well know what was 
distant ; the small, clear light, most luminous 
for what is near, breaks itself into singular 
chiaroscuro stiiking on wh.'it is far off. This was 
Dante’s learning from the schools.” 

It is asserted by some that Dante studied at 
Bologna, though this is not clearly ascertjiined ; 
it is, however, evident from his works that he 
had deeply read and was imbued with all the 
letiming of his age. 

The Romance op Beatrice. 

The first remarkable event of the poet’s life, 
and one which served to colour the whole of 
his future existence, was his falling in love 
with Beatncc Portinari, of an illustrious family 
of Florence. This attachment served to purify 
his sentiments ; the lady herself died about 1290, 
when Dante was about tweniy-five years of age, 
but he continued lo cherish her memory, if we 
are to judge from his poems, to the latest period 
of his life. It must luivo been about or a little 
before the time of Beatrice’s death that he wrote 
liis Vita Xuont, which is a scries of canzoni 
intermixed with prose, in which he speaks of his 
love in a spiritual .and platonic strain, and of the 
I change it prodiujod in him, wliich was the begin- 
I ning of his “ new life.” ' 

Dante first met Beatrice Portinari at the house 
of her father, Foleo, on M.ay-day of 1274, when 
the poet was nine years old. To quote his own 
words, as translated hy Mr. Browning, “ Already 
nine times after my birth the heaven qf light liad 
returned as it were to the same point when 
there appeared to my eyes the glorious lady of 
my mind, who was by many called Beatrice, who 
knew not what to call her. She had .already been 
so long in this life, that already in its time the 
starry heaven had moved towards the east the 
twelfth part of a degree ; -so that she appeared to 
me about the beginning of her ninth year, and I 
saw licr about the end of my ninth year. Her 
dress on that day was of a most noble colour, a 
subdued and goodly crimson, girdled and adorned 
in such sort as best suited with her tender age. 
At that moment I saw most truly that the spirit 
of life which hath its dwelling in the secretest 
chamber of the heart began to tremble so vio- 
lently that the least pulses of my body shook 
tlier'^with, and in trembling it said these words : 
‘ Ecce dius fortior me qui veniens dominabitur 
mihi 1 ’ ” 

The poet saw Beatrice but seldom* and sht 
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probably knew little of him. She married 
Simoni dc’ Bai-di. But the adoration of her 
lover was more intense for the remoteness of its 
object. 

There is not one word,” remarks Mi*s. 
Oliplmnt, ** to imply that Dante ever had the 
courage to speak of love to Beatrice herself, or to 
aspire to any return of it from one whom he felt 
to be far above him. She knew it, as women 
still, in less romantic days, know now and then 
of the silent devotion of some man, too young, 
or too poor, or too humble, even to approach them 
more nearly. The sentiment is not obsolete, 
though it has never produced another Vita 
Nuova. It is love in its highest and most 
beautiful sense, but it is incompatible with .any 
idea of marrying or asking in inarriagc ; and 
even the pang with which the lover sees his lady 
another man's bride is rather a wounded sense of 
some lessening of her i)erfection thereby, than 
the ordinary i^angs of jeaoiisy. This is, of 
course, a sentiment incomprehensible to many 
minds, but it is not the less a real one on that 
account.” 

The Factions op Florence. 

The party of the Guel])hs w.as, in the early part I 
of Dante’s life, predominant at Florence, h.aving 
some years before driven away the Guibelines, 
with the assistance of the pope and of C’harles 
of Anjou, king of Naples. But in the neigh- 
bouring city of Arezzo the eon ti ary had oeeurred; 
the Guibelines, with the bishop at tlieir bead, 
being the stronger party, had turned the Gnelplis 
out of the town. 

It may be observed that the names of these 
two rival lactions, which in their origin desig- 
nated the respective partisans of the emperors and 
popes, lost much of their primitive meaning as 
the quarrel between the chiireh and the empire 
subsided by the extinction of (lie house of Suabia. 
The rivalship, however, between the leading 
families of each party continued, mutual offences 
were remembered, an<l the remembrance w.as be- 
queathed from father to son; so that Gucjplis 
and Guibelines were ever ready to light in every 
part of Italy, not for the snprem.acy of church 
or empire, but for their own municipal superior- 
ity in their respective communities ; and such 
was the ambition of domineering that prevailed 
among the wealthier families, that after the 
Guelphs had' driven the Guibelines out of town, 
or vice versd, the lejidcrs of the party that re- 
mained in possession^ of the place began to 
quarrel among themsclTe8» and it not unfre- 
quently happened that eo^© ot them courted the 


assistance of the emigrant rival faction against 
their own colleagues. This occurred among 
other instances .at Florence in 1280, when Bonao- 
corso degli Adi mart one of the Guelph leaders, 
connected himself by marri.age with the Guibe- 
line count, Guido Novello, which led to a tem^ 
por.ary truce between the two parties. 

But the Giiclphs soon after bcg.an to persecute 
the Guibelines again. Tlic usual fate of the 
losing ];).arty in such cases was exile, with confis- 
cation of property, and in case of armed opposi- 
tion to or contravention of this sentence, torture 
and death were freely awarded, and the houses 
of the obnoxious individuals were not unfre- 
qiicntly set on fire or razed to the ground. The 
Gnclphs of Arezzo being driven out of their 
town applied to those of Florence for assistance. 
This led to a war between Florence and Arezzo, 
in which the Guibelines of the latter place were 
defeated at Campoldino in June, 1289, when their 
bishop wjis killed. 

Dante was present at this engagement, and 
soon .after his return to Florence he married 
Gemma Donati, of a powerful Guelph family. 
The violence of her temper, however, proved a 
source of the bitterest sulTering to him, and in 
the Jnfcruo, where he makes one of the charac- 
t(U's .say — 

** Me my wife. 

Of K.avagn temper more than aught bcsitle, 

Hath to this evil brought,'’ 

no doubt his own conjugal unhappiness was 
forcibly present to his mind. It has been sug- 
gested, however, that political animosity might 
have had some share in his domestic quarrels ; for 
his wife was a kinswaim.an of Corso Donati, one 
of the most formidable as ho was one of the most 
inveterate of his opponents. 

Taking Baht in Public Affairs. 

He now became a candid.atc for civic honours 
and ofllccs. The citizens of Florence were 
ebassed inb' three T.atiks : — 1st, grandi, or old 
families, formerly feiid.al nobles, inaiiy of whom 
hatl still feud.al estates in various p.arts of the 
country, though in the town they enjoyed by law 
no exclusive ])rivilcgc ; 2nd, popolani grassi, or 
substanti.al citizens, men who h.ad risen by trade, 
and many of whom were wealthier than the 
nobles ; 3rd, ])iceioli, or inferior tradespeople, 
artisans, etc. The last tw'b classes, weary of dis- 
turbances created by faction, and being directed 
by some w'ell -meaning men, among whom was 
Dino Compagni the chronicler, who is the 
safest guide through this part of Florentine his 
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torjt had made a law in 1282, by which the 
citizens, being classed according to their trades — 
the higher trades, “ arti maggiori — chose six 
priori, or aldermen, one for each district of the 
city, who were called also “ i signori,” and con» 
stituted the executive. They were renewed 
every two months. No one could aspire to office 
who had not his name inscribed on the register 
of one of the trades. Dante enrolled his name 
on the register of physicians and apothecaries, 
though he never exercised that profession. 

•The institution of the priori did not prevent 
the tovm being distracted by factions as before, 
as those magistrates often availed thcniselvcs of 
their brief term of office to favour their friends 
and coui't favour with the wealthier citizens. To 
remedy this, the popular party, led by Oiauo 
della Bella in 1293, elected a new officer, called 
Gonfaloniere di Giustizia, who was to enforce 
order and justice, and gave him a guard of 1000 
BoldicTB ; they also excluded for ever thirty-three 
families of the graiuli, or nobles, from political 
office. But a conspirjicy of the wealthy families 
drove away Giaiio della Bella and his adherents 
in 1294, and the town again fell a prey to 
factions. 

Two powerful families, the Donati and the 
Ocrehi, were at the head of the contending parties, 
and aifrays between their respective partisans 
occuiTod repeatedly in the streets of Florence. 
Both wereQuclphs, but the Ocrehi were suspected 
of a bias in favour of the Guibclines, because 
they were less rigorous iu enhuciiig the penal 
laws against the latter ; and they had also for 
them the friends of the unjustly expelled Giaiio 
della Bella. The Tope, Boniface VI 11., favoured 
the Donati as being zealous Gucli)lis. About this 
time the town of Pistoia was lib wise divided 
between two factions, called Biaiichi and N(‘ri, 
which originated with two branches of the family 
of Cancellieri. The Florentines being applied to 
as arbitrators, several of the more violent par- 
tisans were exiled from Pistoia, and came to 
Florence, where the Bianchi became coiuiected 
with the Cerchi, and the Ncri with the Donati, 
a&d from these connections the two Florentine 
pai'lies assumed the respective n.amcs of Puamdd 
and N(;ri, Both, as wc have said abovc\ were 
branches of the great Guelph party then pre- 
dominant at Florence ; but afterwards the 
Bianchi in their reverses joined the Guibclines, 
with whom they have been often confounded by 
subsequent writers. 

It is necessary to bear these things in mind, iu 
order to understand the history a.ifl the [)<)litical 
sentiments of Dante. Dante was a and 


connected in marriage with the Donati, the 
leaders of the Neri. But he was also connected 
by personal friendship, and perhaps also by a 
feeling of equity, with the Bianchi, who appear 
to have shown themselves from the first less over- 
bearing and violent than their antagonists, and to 
have been in fact the injured party. 

Troublous Times. 

Dante being made one of the priori in June of 
the year 1300, from this exaltation our poet 
dated the cause of all his subsequent misfortunes 
in life. Dante now proposed and carried a law 
by which the chiefs of both parties were exiled 
for a time out of the territory of the republic. 
The Bianchi were scut to Sarzana, and the Neri 
to Castel d(‘lla Pieve. Some of the Bianchi, 
however, soon after returned to Florence, and 
Dilute was accused of having connived at it, 
chicliy out of iViendsliip for Guido Cavalcanti, 
who had suffered from the unwholesome climate 
of Sarz-ma, :iiul died soon after his j-eturn. The 
Neri, by their :\geuts at Rome, represcnttul to 
Bonitaee VllJ. that the Bianehi kept up a com- 
munication with tlio Guibclines of Arezzo, Pisa, 
and oth(*r places, and that if they obtained the 
pieponderaiice in Florence, tliey would make 
euminoii cause with the Colonna, the poi)e’8 
personal enemies. 

Through these suggestions, aided by bribes 
distributed by the Neri at the Roman court, as 
Dino says, Boniface was induced to give his sup- 
j)ort to the Neri, and he sent iliein Charles de 
Valois, brother of Philippe Ic Bel, under the 
pl.ausible title of pcace-mak(‘r. Charles entered 
Florence in November, 1301, followed by 1,200 
armed men. Affecting impartiality at first, he 
let all the Nei i return to Florence, followed by 
the armed pcjisaiilry ; new priori wore made, all 
favourable to the Neri, and the Bi.anchi began to 
be o])enly attacked in the streets. The Medici, 
who were already an influential family among 
the ])eoplc, killed one of the Bianchi, and no 
notice was taktm of the murder. 

A general proscription of the Bianchi now 
began, connived at by the peace-maker, Charles 
dc Vahiis. “ I’eoplc were murdered in the 
street ; others were, ilragged into the bouses of 
their enemies where they were put to the torture 
in order to extort money from them, their houses 
wei’c pi inde-red and burnt, their daughters were 
carried away by force; and when some large 
b*>usewas seen in flames, Charles used to ask, 
‘ What tire is that ? ’ and those around him 
aiiSwiTed him that it was some wretched hovel, 
whilst iu reality it was a rich palace.’* The 
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house of Dante was one of those that were 
plundered. Dante was at the time at Rome, 
whither he had been sent by the Biaiichi to 
counteract, if possible, the snggcstions of their 
antagonists. 

On hearing the news of the proscription, he 
hastily left Rome, and joined his fugitive friends 
at Arezzo. In January, 1302, a sentence was 
passed condemning him to two years* exile, and 
a fine of 8000 florins, and in case of non-payment 
his property to be sequestered. By a second 
sentence, dated March of tlie same year, he and 
others were condemned as baratlieri, or guilty 
of malversation, peculation, and usury, to be 
burnt alive. The sentence was grounded merely 
on the public report of his guilt, “ farna publica,** 
which in this case meant the report of his 
enemies. This curious document was found in 
the archives of Florence in the last century, 
and has been transcribed ))y Ti l aboschi, Storia 
della lAtteratnraf tom. v., part 2, cap. 2. 

An Exilk FiiOM Home. 

Dante now began his wanderings, rononncing 
his Guelph connexions, and intent upon exciting 
the Guibclincs of Italy against Ids enemies and 
the oppressors of his country. Ho appears to 
have repaired first to V<u'ona, which was thou 
ruled by the family of LafcJcala, powerful leaders 
among the Guibeliucs. But he soon after re- 
tuiTied to Tuscany,# where the Bianchi and 
Guibeliiies now united were gathering their 
strength in the neighbourhood of Arezzo. 

The death of Boniface VII t., in September, 
13(>3, inspired them with fresh hojies. Benedict 
XI., tli'^ new pope, a man of a mild and concilia- 
tory spir.'lf, sent Cardinal do I’rato to endeavour 
to restore p.^ico iii 'I’liseany, but the cardiiml 
was opposed by the ruling faction at Florence., 
who frightened him out of the town. 

Florence was left a prey to anarchy, duj’ing 
which a fire broke out whieb destroyed 1900 
houses, in June, 1034. The Bianchi and Guibc- 
lincs thought of availing themselves of the con- 
fusion to surprise the towji ; and some of them 
actually entered one of the gates, but they were 
badly supported by those outside, and the 
attempt totally, failed. Dante ^Furyatorh xvii.) 
censures the want of prudence and conconl in 
the leaders on that occasion. He seems soon 
after to have left them in disgust, determined to 
regulate himself in future accoming to his own 
judgment. He says him elf that ** it w as ditticult 
to say which of the two contending parties was 
I most in the wrong.” {ParadUo vi. 102.) 

Dante appears to have been at Padua abouf 


1.308, and in the following year with the Mala« 
spina, the lords of Lnnigiana ; he was also at 
times in the valleys of Casentino, and in the 
mountains near Arezzo ; some say he went after- 
wards to Paris, and remained there some years ; 
others believe that he did not go to Franco until 
after the death of Henry VII., in 1.S1B. But hia 
visit to Paris is very doubtful ; though in canto x. 
of the ParadUo he speaks of a certain Sigieri, 
professor of that university, and designates the 
street in which he lived. 

The poet made an attempt to obtain the re* 
vocation of his sentence by writing to his country- 
men a pathetic letter beginning with the words, 

Popnlc mce, quid feci tibi ? ” but all to no pur- 
pose. The family of Adimari, who had taken 
possession of his property, opiiosed his return. 
Accordingly, in (iaiito xvl. of the Parad'm, he 
has launcliecl a violent invective against them. 

The inortilical.i(»n which he iin<lerwent during 
his wanderings w^ill he best described in his owm 
words. In his Omrrfo^ he speaks of his banish- 
ment, and tlio poverty and distress which at- 
tended it, in very touching terms. “ Alas ! ” he 
says, “had it pleased the Dispenser of the 
universe that the occasion of this excuse had 
never existed ; that neither others had committed 
wrong against me, nor 1 suftcred unjustly— 
sulltTG<l, I say, the punishment of exile and 
poverty ; since it was the pleasure of the citizens 
of that fairest and most renowmed daughter of 
Rome, Fiorenco, to cast me forth out of her 
sweet bosorn, in which 1 had ray birth and 
tiourisliment even to the ripeness of my age; 
and in which, with her gooil-will, I desire with 
.oil my heart to rest this wearied spirit of mine, 
ami to liM-minare the time allotted to me on 
earth. Wandering over almost every part to 
which this our language extends, I have gone 
ab(mt like a mcndicanl ; showing, against my 
will, the wound with which fortune has smitten 
me, and whicli is often imputed to his ill-deserv- 
ing oil whom it is inllictcd. 1 have indeed been 
a vessel without sail a!id without steerage, car- 
ried abj)nl to divers ports and roads and shores, 
by the dry wiinl that springs out of sad poverty; 
and have appeared before tlie eyes of many, who 
pe-rliaps from some report that had reached 
them, h.'ul imagined me of a dilferent form, in 
wl)ose sight not only ray person was dis|>araged, 
hut every action of raiue became of less value, 
as well already performed as those which yet 
remained for me to atiernjit,” 
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Hopes and Disappointments. 

The election of Henry of Luxembmg, or 
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Henry VII., to the crown of Germany, revived 
the hopes of Dante, as Henry was preparing to 
come to Italy in order to assert the long-neglected 
righto of his predecessors as kings of the Romans. 
The Guibelinc leaders were ready to support his 
claims as imperial vicars, and the Guibeline 
cities, such as Pisa, were likewise in his favour. 
In order to strengt hen their zeal, DaTjte, about 
1310, addressed a circular letter “ to the kings, 
dukes, marquises, counts, the senators of Rome, 
and all the people of Italy, congratulating ihem 
on, the prospect of happiness for Italy through 
the ministers of the pious Henry, who will 
{Uinish the felons who opposed him, and bestow 
mercy on the reijentant,” etc. 

It was about this time that lie wrote his book 
“De Mouarcliia,” which may he considered as a 
profession of Guibeline political faith : it asserts 
the rights of the emperors, as successors of tlic 
Caesars, to the supreme temporal power, entirely 
independent of the popes, who are the spiritual 
heads of the Church. This creed was in op|K)- 
Bition to the assumed i-ights of Gregory VIT., 
Innocent III., and other pontilfs, who pretended 
to be above all crowned heads, and to have the 
disposal of thrones and principalities, an a^ssnmp- 
tlop wdiieh the Giujlphs favoured in Tialy, in 
Older to keep themsolvos free of the imperial 
authority. Both parties in fact acknowledged 
an external superior, although bolh wisJicd to 
rale in their respective communities with as 
little subserviency as possible to the nominal 
supremacy of either pope or emperor. But there 
was this difference, that the imperial or Gui- 
bcline party was mostly suppoi-ted by the 
nobles, especially of North Italy, who styled 
themselves vicars of the emperor, and was there- 
fore more aristocratic in its s]>irit, wdiilo the 
Guclphsof Tuscany looked upon the jKipe ehictly 
as an auxiliary in time of need, w’hoso temporal 
interference was less direct, and could bo more 
easily evaded than that of the cmf)cror, so as to 
admit of a more popular or democratic spirit in 
their institutions. 

Such at least was the theory of the two parties; 
for in reality the Guelph or popular families 
formed an aristocracy of wealth as much as the 
Gnibclincs were an aristocracy of birth and 
rank. Dante, in his book, “ Dc Monarchia,” is 
no servile advocate foi; despotism, for he main- 
tains that sovereigns are made to promote the 
good of their subjects, and not subjects to serve 
the ambitious pleasure of their sovereigus. The 
latter arc to rule so as to soothe the wayward 
passions of men, in order that all may live in 
peace and brotherly feeling. still he derives 


their authority from God, and he quotes in 
support of his system, Aristotle, the toiptures, 
and the Roman History, agreeably to the scho- 
lastic logic of his times. This book, “De 
•Monarchia,” was burnt at Bologna, by order of 
the papal legate, after Dante’s death. 

Henry VII. came to Italy in 1310, was crowned 
at MilaTi as king of Lombardy, and the following 
year he besieged Cremona, Brescia, and other 
places. It was about this time that Dante, 
impatient to sec the emperor cotne into Tuscany 
to put down the Guelplis, addressed to him an 
epistle which begins thus : “ Sanctissimo trium- 
pluitori et domino singulari, domino Henrico, 
divina Providentia Romanorum regi, semper 
Auguste, devotissimi sui Dantes Aligherius Flo- 
rentinus ct cxul immeritus, ac universaliter omnes 
Tusci qui paeem desiderant terrae, osculantur 
pedes.” He then entreats the emperor not to 
tarry any longer on the banks of the Po,but to 
advance soulh of the Apemiiues and put down 
the spirit of Guelph sedition at Florence, against 
which be inveighs in no moderate terms, and 
which, he says, strives to predispose against him 
the mi ml of the sovereign pontiff. He speaks of 
Florence as revolting unnaturally against her 
parent. Rome, for Daiilc always affects to con- 
sider Rome as still the seat oC the empire, and 
Rome and the empire are often employed by him 
as synonyms. Tliis rema?*kablc epistle, of which 
w'C had only an Italian v .rsiou until the Latin 
text w'as discovered in the library of St. Mark, 
is dated from Tuscia, near the founts of Arno, 
April, 1311. (Dantis Allighicri Epustol/B q;n<je 
extant^ CUM notis Carol! Witte, Padua, 1827.) 

Extinguished Hopes ; Patrons and 
Protectors. 

Henry came into I’uscany, threatened Florence, 
but withou'. effect, was crowuied at Rome, and on 
his return died suddenly at Buonconvento, near 
Hicna, in August, 1313. This w^as a terrible blow 
to tlie liopes of the Guibeliiics, and of Dante 
es[)ccially. Ho now took refuge at Verona, at 
the court of Cane della Scala, where he api)ear8 
to have been before, between 1308 and 1310. 
Cane was hospitable and generous to the Guibe- 
linc; emigrants, but Dante, w’ith his proud spirit 
and temper soured by advei sity, could ill accom- 
modate himself to the flattery of courts and the 
flippancy of courtiens, and he is said to have 
had some unpleasant bickerings with the people 
about Cane. 

With Cane himself, however, he seems to 
have continued on good terms ; he speaks very 
highly of his hospitality in a passage in his 
166 
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writingB, and there is a cordial letter from him 
to Cane, written probably in the latter years 
of his life, in which he dedicates to him his 
Paradigfl^ thc'^latter part of his ^reat poem, and 
cxi>lain8 the object of it. lie says that he styled 
it a comedy, because, contrary to the style of 
tragedy, it begins with sorrow and ends with 
joy ; he distinguishes between the literal and 
the allegorical sense of his vcr.ses, and observes 
that his poem may be called jjolysciisuum, having 
man 3 ’ meanings. He tells Cane the title of his 
work : ** Incipit Coinoedia Dantis Alligherii, 

Florentini nationo non moril3Us.” J-Jut the title 
of the part which he sends to him witli the 
letter is “Incipit Cantica tertia Comiediic Dantis 
quae dicitur Paradisus.” It is evident, from this 
and other circumstances, that Caiic had not seen 
the rest of the poem ; indeed, it is not likely th.'it 
Dante ever communicated tlio whole of it to any 
one during his lifetime, as it w'ould liavc made it 
imj)ossiblcfor him to have found refuge anywhere. 

After the death of the emperor in sc venal 
of Dante's biographers allinn that he made a 
second journey to Paris, where Boccaccio adds 
that he held a public disputation on various 
questions of theology. To what other places l>c 
might have roamed during his banishment is 
very uncertain. We are told that ho was .at 
Casentiiio, with the Comte Guido Salvatico, at 
one time, and at another in the mountains near 
Urbino, with SigMorij della Fnggiola. At the 
monastery of Hanta CroetJ di F<mtc Avellana, a 
w'ild and solitary retreat in the torriiory of 
Gubbio, is to be seen a cliambcr, in which, as 
a Latin inscription declared, it >vas believed that 
he composed no small ijortion of his <livine wank. 
A tower flelonging to the Conti Falcucci, in 
Guhbio, clain.s for itself a similar honour. In 
the castle of ^ ’oh nollaro, near the river Saonda, 
and about six miles from the same city, he was 
courteously oTjlertainod by Busoiic da Gubbio, 
whom he had formerly met at Arezzo. 

There are some tmccs of his having made a 
temf)orary stiiy at Udine, and particularly of 
his having been in the Friuli wdtli Pagaiio della 
Torre, the patriaiadi of A<iuileia, at the castle of 
Tolmino, where he is also said to have employed 
himself on the Darina Cummedia, and wdicrc a 
rock was at one time pointed out that was called 
the seat of Dante. 

What is known wnth greater certainty is that 
he at last found a refuge at Ravenna, wMlh Guido 
Novello da Polenta, a splendid juotector of 
learning, himself a i)oet, and the kinsman of 

K e unfortunate Francesca, whose story has been 
Id by Dante wdth such unrivalled pathos. 


About the year 1316 he had still a chance of 
his recall to Florence. It was suggested to him 
by a friend whom Dante in his reply calls father 
probably because he was a clergyman, that he 
might return, provided he acknowledged his 
guilt, and asked absolution. His answer was 
characteristic of his mind : “ No, father, this is 
not the way that shall lead me back to my 
country. But I shall return with hasty steps, if 
you or any other can open me a way that shall 
not derogate from the fame and honour of 
Dante ; but if by no such way Florence can be 
entered, then to Florence I shall never return. 
Shall 1 not everywhere enjoy the sight of the 
sun and stars ? May 1 not seek and contemplate 
irutb anywhere under heaven, without rendering 
myself inglorious, uay, infamous, to the people 
and commonwealth of Florence ? Bread I hope 
will not fail me.” 

It may jxirhaps, it has been suggested, be in 
reference to this proix>sal that he promises him- 
self h(j shall one day icturn in other guise, 

" and standing up 

At his baptismal font shall claim the wreath 

Due to the poet’s temples.” {Purgatorw, xxv.) 

Such imlecd wais the glory wdiich his compositions 
in his native tongue had now gained him, that he 
declares in the treatise, Be Vnlgari Bloquentia^ 
it had to a certain extent reconciled him even* 
to his banishment. 

The J^oet’s Death. 

In 1317-18, Dante appcai-s to have been still 
wandering about Italy. In 1319, he repaired 
again to Guido da Polenta, lord of Ravenna, by 
whom ho was hosi)itnbly received, and with 
whom he app(;ars to have remained till his death. 

In tin; service of this last patron, in whom he 
seems t * liavQ met with a more congenial mind 
than ill any of the former, his talents were grate- 
fully excited, and his afiEecAioiis iutcreeted but 
too deeply; for by being sent by Guiao on an 
embassy to the Venetians, and not being able^ 
even to obtain an audience on account of the 
rancorous animosity with which they regarded 
that prince, Dante returned to Ravenna so over- 
whelmed with disapiKiinimcnt and grief, that he 
was seized by an illness which terminated fatally 
either in July or September, 1321. 

Mind and Manners. 

Dante was at all times extremely absent and 
distracted, and a])i)car8 to have indulged too 
much in a disiKisition to sarcasm. At the table 
of Can Grande, when the company was amused 
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by the conversation and tricks of a buffoon, he 
was asked by his patron, why Can Grande him- 
self, and the guests who were then present, failed 
of receiving as much pleasure from the exertion 
of his talents as this man had been able to give 
them. Because all creatures delight in their 
own resemblance,” said Dante. 

In other respects his manners are said to have 
been dignified and polite. He was particularly 
careful not to make any approaches to flattery, a 
vice which he justly held in the utmost abhor- 
rence. He spoke seldom : but what he said 
derived authority from the subtleness of his 
observations. 

He was,” says Boccaccio, “ a most excellent 
man, and most resolute in adversity. It was only 
on one subject that he showed birnscif, 1 do not 
know whether 1 ought to call it impatient or 
spirited — it was regarding everything relating to 
party : since in his exile he was more violent in 
this respect than suited his circumstances, and 
more than he was willing that others should be- 
lieve. . . . That which I feel most ashamed 
at for the sake of his memory is that it was a 
well-known thing in llomagna, that if auy boy 
or girl, talking to him on party matters, con- 
demned the Guibcline side, ho would become 
frantic, so that if they did not be silent he 
would be induced to throw stones at them, and 
with this violence of party feeling he lived until 
his death. I am certainly ashamed to lariiish 
with any fault the fame of such a man ; but the 
order of my subject in some degree domauds il, 
because if I were silent in those things in which 
he was to blame, I should not be believed in those 
things I have already related in his praise. 
Therefore I excuse myself to himself, who per- 
haps looks down with a disdainful eye on me 
writing.” 

Daktis’s Personal Appear vnce, 

la hia ** Life of Dante,” the same writer, the 
earliest of the biographers of the poet, thus 
describes him : ” Our poet was of middle height, 
and after reaching mature yeai'S he went some- 
what stooping. His gait was grave and sedate. 
Always clothed in most becoming garments, his 
dress was suited to the ripeness of his years. His 
face was long, his nose aquiline, his eyes rather 
large than small, his jaw heavy, and his under 
lip prominent. His complexion was dark, and 
hislmir and beard thick, black, and erisj), and his 
countenance was always sad and thoughtful. . . . 
His manners, whether in public or at home, 
were wonderfully composed and restrained, and 


in all his ways he was more courteous and civil 
than any one else.” 

Such was Dante as he appeared in his later 
years to those from whose recollections of him 
Boccaccio drew this description. 

But Boccaccio, had he chosen so to do, might 
have drawn another portrait of Dante, not the 
author of the Divine Coimdy^ but the author 
of the New Life, The likeness of the youtlifiil 
Dante was familiar to those Florentines who 
had never looked on the living presence of their 
greatest citizen. 

On the altar wall of the chapel of the Palace 
of the Podest^ (now the Bargello), Giotto had 
painted a grand religious composition, in which, 
after the fashion of the time, he exalted the glory 
of Florence by the introduction of some of the 
most famous citizens into the asssombly of tlie 
blessed in Paradise. The head of Christ, full 
of dignity, appear.s above, and lower down the 
escutcheon of Florence, supported by angels, with 
two rows of saints, male and female, attendant 
to the right and left, in front of whom stand 
a company of the magnates of the city, headed 
by two crowned pej sonages, close to one of whom, 
to the riglit, stainls Dante, a pomegranate in his 
hand, and wearing the gniccful falling cap of 
those days. The date when this picture was 
painted is uncertain, but Giotto represents his 
friend in it as a youth, such .as he may have been 
in the first finsli of early (7.1110, .at the season of 
the beginning of their inemoi’able friendship. 

Of all the portraits of the revival of art, there 
is none comparable in interest to this likeness 
of the supreme poet by the supreme .artist* of me- 
diaeval Europe. It was due to no accident of 
fortune that these men were coutemjJliraries and 
of the same country, but it was a fortun.ate and 
dcliglitful incident that they were so brought to- 
gether by sympathy of genias, and by favouring 
circumstances, as to become friends, to love and 
honour each other in life, and to celebrate each 
other through all time in their respective works. 
The story of their fiieudship is known only in 
its outline, but that it beg.an when they were 
youn^ is certain, and that it lasted till death 
divided them is a tradition which finds ready 
acceptance. 

As Giotto painted him, he is the lover of 
Beatrice, the gay com pauiou of princes, the 
friend of poets, and himself already the most 
famous writer of love verses in Italy. There is 
an almost feminine softness in the lines of the 
face, with a sweet and serious tcndcnicss well 
befitting the lover and the author of the sonnet 
and canzoni which wane in a few years to be 
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gathered into the incomparable record of his 
New Life, 

When years of persecution and exile had added 
to the natural sternness of his countenance the 
deep lines left by grief and the brooding spirit 
of vengeance, he happened to be at Verona, 
where, since the publication of the Inferno^ he 
was well known, rassing one day by a portico 
where several women were seated, one of them 
whispered with a look of awe, “ Do you see that 
man ? That is he who goes down to hell when- 
ever he pleasiis, ami brings us back tidings of 
the sinners below.” “Ay, indeed,” replit‘d her 
companion, “ very likely ; see how his face is 
scarred with fire and brimstone, and blackened 
with smoke, and how his hair and board have 
been singed and curled in the flames.” 

As nothing that related to such a man was 
thought unworthy of notice, one of his biogra- 
phers who had seen his handwriting has recorded 
that it was of a long and delicate character, and 
remarkable for neatness and accuracy. 

The Poet’s Friends and Family Circle. 

Dante was connected in habits of intimacy 
and friendship with the most ingenious men of 
his time. Amongst those wer<j Guido Cavalcanti, 
Buonagginnta da Lucca, Forese Doiiati, Ciiioda 
Pistoia, and Giotto the celebrated painter, of 
whom we have spoken above. Bt’sidos these, his 
acquaintance cxlcndAl to somes otliors, whose 
names illustrate the first dawn of Italian lite- 
rature. 

The children of the pO(!t consisted of one 
daughter and five sons. Two of the sons, Pietro 
and Jacon^, inherited some portion of their 
father’s talents, which they employed chiefly in 
the pious task of illustrating his Div'nw Com^ 
media. The former of tliesn posscHS(;d m tiiurc- 
ments of a more jnofitable kind, and obtained 
consid(‘rablo wealth at Verona, win to ho was 
settled, by the exercise of the legal pruCessiou. 
lie was honoured with the friendship of Petrarch, 
by whom some verses were a<ldressed to him at 
Irevigi, in 1361. 

Dante’s daughter Beatrice — it is said that she 
was so called after the daughter of Foleo Por- 
tinari — became a nun in the convent of S. 
Stefano dell’ Uliva, at Havenua. 

It is but doing justice to the wife of Dante to 
mention that after the banishmcnl of her husband 
she secured some share of his property fi*om the 
popular fury ; that out of this she managed to 
support their little family with praiseworthy 
discretion, and that she even removed from them 
the pressure of poverty by such industrious efforts 


as in her former affluence she had never been 
called on to exert. Who docs not regret that 
with qualities so estimable, she wanted the sweet* 
ness of tcmp(T necessary for riveting the affec* 
tioiis of the poet ? 

The Vita Nuova. 

In the Vita Nuova, Dante gives an account of 
his youilifnl attachment to Bcfitricc, “ It is,” 
says Mr. Carey, “according to the taste of these 
times, somewhat mystieal ; yet there are some 
particulars in it which have not at all the air of 
a fiction, such as the death of Beatrice’s father^ 
Foleo Portinari ; her relation to the friend whom 
he esteemed next after Guido Cavalcanti ; his 
own atterni)t to conceal his passion by a pre- 
tended attachment to another lady, and the 
anguish he felt at the (l(?ath of his mistress. He 
tells us, too, that at the time of her decease, he 
chanced to be composing a canzono in her 
praise, and that Ik; was ijiie.rruptcd by that 
event at the conclusion of the first stanza ; a 
circumstance which we can hardly suppose to 
have been a mere invention.” 

Here is a very striking and often quoted scene 
from this w'ork, showing the hush and stillness 
of contemplative grief after its edge had beeu 
blunted : — 

“ On that day which fulfilled the year since 
my lady ha<l been made of tin; citizens of eternal 
life, reme m 1)01' j rig me of her as I sat alone, I 
betook myself to draw the rt'semblancc of an 
angel on certain tablets. Anri while 1 did this, 
chancing to turn my head, I perceived that some 
were beside me, to whom I should have given 
courteous welcome, and that they were observing 
what 1 did : also 1 learned afterwards that they 
had been there awhile before I perceived them. 
Seeing w'Uom, 1 arose and said, ‘ Another was 
with me.’ 

“ Aftoiwvairis, when they had left me, I set 
myself again to my occupation, to wit, to 
drawing figures of angels ; in doing which I 
conceived to write this matter in rhyme as for 
her anniversary, and to addressing verses unto 
those who had just li;ft me.” 

The last chapter of the Vita Nuova relates 
how, after the expiration of a year, “it was 
given me to behold a wonderful vision, wherein 
I saw things which determined me that I would 
say nothing further of this blessed one imtil such 
time as I could discourse more worthily con- 
cerning her. And to this end I labour all I can, 
as she in truth knoweth. Therefore if it be Hii 
pleasure, through whom is the life of all things, 
that my life continue with me a few years, it is 
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Two episodes in the Inferno have fixed the 
admiration of mankind. One is the touching 
picture of the unhappy Francesca di Kimini, in 
the fifth canto. Here the melodious Tuscan of 
Dante flows in almost perfect liarraony. At the 
sound of his voice the lost spirits float toward 
him like doves hastening to their nest ; — 

** Quali colombe dal disio chiamate 
Coll* all alzato c fcvmo, al dolce nido 
Vongon per aere." 

Francesca di Rimini had sacrificed her soul for 
love, and now in endless torture laments to 
Dante her hopeless fate, and tells him the story 
of her fall. 

The second remarkable episode is that of Count 
Ugolino. The poet discovers one of ihe lost in 
the region of icc, gnawing, as if from hnnger or 
rage, the body of his enemy and destroyer, 
Ubaldini. Dante asks him the cause of his 
terrible enmity, when Dgolino relates the story 
of Ilia death. Ubaldini and the Pisans had shut 
up the count, together with his tlirco sons, in a 
tower, walled up the entrance, and there left 
them to starve. Ugolini describes to Dante the 
slow course of starvation, and the terrible pangs 
that had torn his lircast as he saw his sons sink 
down and die before him, calling u[)on him for 
help ; — 

“ Spef^cljless 
I looked upon tbo fiices of my Horia ; 

I wept not, for all stono I felt within. 

They wopt; and one, ray little Anselm, cried, 

* Thou hu I\cst ‘'O ! Father, what grieves thee? * 

Yet I sued no tear.” 

The children now die of hunger : — 

‘‘When wo carno 

To the fourth day, uiy Gsuldo jit my f(;ot 
Outstretched did lliiig him, crying, * Hnst no help 
For me, my father? ’ 'fhoro ho died ; and e’en 
Plainly as thou scest me, saw I the throe 
Pall, oue by one, between the fifth dii.v and sixth ; 
Then fasting gained the mastery of grief.*' 

Thk Puugatoeio. 

The Puryatorh, which follows the Ivft rno, is 
less vigorous, but still wonderfully jKjetical. 
Dante * scapes through a passage that leads from 
the lowiist sphere into Purgatory. As tin? Inferno 
was represented as a eonieal jiit penetrating into 
the centre of the earth, Purgatory is painted as a 
tall mountain whose top ascends towards heaven. 
Its interior is divided into many sphGre.s, and as 
the period of purgation passt's, th<*. spirits of the 
elect rise upward, and are led by angels to the 
celestial world above. When it is auiiounccd by 
the angels that a soul has escaped to heaven, all 


Purgatory rings with exclamations of joy. The 
characteristic trait of hell was despair, that of 
Purgatory is hope. The torments of Purgatory 
resemble those of the Inferno, but they are borne 
with patience, because they lead to eternal bliss. 
Angelic resignation sits on every countenance, 
and a throng of elect, slowly purging their sins 
away in the ages of contrition, meets the poet’s 
eye as he ascends from sphere to sphere. 

The Pabadiso. 

At last the prospect of heaven opens upon him. 
Led by Beatrice, he views the thrones of the 
immortals and the scats of perpetual bliss. 
Paradise, too, has its ascending spheres, rising 
from the moon to the limits of the stars and the 
centre of tlie univojso. Dante rises upward 
amidst the songs of rejoicing spirits and scenes 
of endless joy. 'J'hcro he sec^s the martyred 
saints who have suifered on earth, now clad in 
their robes of triumph ; there arc meek women 
and lowly men, who on earth were forgotten, 
now raised above kings and princes ; there arc 
holy ancliorites and faithful monks, who on 
oartli fed on herbs and roots, and wore clothed 
in coarse attire, now radiant with the gems of 
the New Jerusalem, and fed with the viands of 
J'aradise ; there are {St. Mark, St, Peter, St. John, 
and all tlic lioly band of the apostles, wlio by 
serving the Master so faithfully on earth have 
bcooine the princes aiidi» rulers of heaven. And 
there at length, in tlie higluvst sphere, Dante is 
permitted to gaze upon the Almighty Creator, 
the. soiiree of love and juirity, the mind by which 
all things are moved, the radiant centre of light, 
the inelfablc Divine, the. l uler of the h('arl, the 
victor of the skies, whose fallen foe the poet liad 
not long ago behold Happing his vulture wings in 
the icy fetters of the Trderno. 

To this short summary we may add the follow- 
ing sketch of the contents of tlie Paradho, by 
J. G. L. iSismoud: : — 

“After having travtu’sed the seven circles of 
Purgatory, Daute, in bis twenty-eighth canto, 
reaches the terrestrial Paradise, situated on tlic 
summit of the nioimlaiii. II is description of 
this place is full of beauty, and all that can be 
objected to it is that he has too frequently 
digressed into scholasti(j dissertations. In this 
ep*rthly paradise, Bcalj’ice,tlie object of his earlic^ 
affection, descend^ from heaven to meet hirm 
She appears as the minister of gi‘ac(3, and the 
organ of d.viiie wisdom ; and the ))assion which 
he entertains for her exists only in the noblest 
S‘'iitvoents and in the most elevated feelings. 
It is only as a manifestation of the goodness of 
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Gk>d that Bhe presents herself to his thoughts 
after her translation to the skies. In this view 
she occupies the first place in his poem. From 
her Virgil received his orders to escort the bard 
on his journey ; by her influence the gates of 
Hell were opened Ixjforc him ; hejr care removed 
every obstacle which opposed his progress : and 
her mandates are implicitly obeyed throughout 
the three kingdoms of the dead. Such is the 
glory with which her lover surrounds her, that 
we are sometimes incliiK^d to snsp(ict that she 
is merely an allegorical character, and that 
the individual object of hi.s affections is lost in 
a personification of theology. Whilst she is ad- 
vancing towards him, and whilst, even before 
he has retjogiiizcd her, he ali-eady trembles in her 
presence, from tlie power of his first love, Virgil, 
who had hitherto aceom[)amed him, disapj^ears. 
Beatrice reproves the early errors of the i>oet, 
and attempts to purify his heart ; hut her <lis- 
coursc is, perhaps, not altogi'ther equal to the 
situation. As Dante aj)proacl»es near to Heaven, 
ho aims at something Ijcyond the ordinary lan- 
guage of the world j and in this attempt h<^ fre- 
quently becomes so obscure, that it is diilicult to 
deteel the beauties which still remain. To give 
us an idea of the language of Heaven, he bor- 
rows that of the Cliiircb ; and he intersperses 
such a nunibor of T^atin verses and hymns in his 
poetry that the; dilten'iice between the prosody, 
sound, and turn of exjft-(3Ssion of the two lan- 
guages, arrests at every moment tlie attention 
of the reader. 

‘‘In ascending into Heaven, Dante no longt‘r 
avails himself of human niachiiu?ry or human 
power ; and J;ie is, then'foro, ti-ansported thither 
by the mere veliem(;nce of his spiritual as[)i ra- 
tions. It is heic dillieult to uiid(‘rstand him; 
and whilst >ve are eialeavouring to discover the 
meaning of his onignialical w'ords, we ce.ase to 
sympathise with his feelings and to accompany 
hlBU on his way. In liis account of the infernal 
"'■'i’ld, there i.s nothing .supernatural, which is 
not in strict accordance with his own nature. 
He only cxaggeratt;s these forces and those evils 
of which we have real experience. When he 
issues from Purgatory and entoi-s into Heaven, 
he presents us, on the couti-ary, with super- 
natural appearances like those of our wildest 
Ldi^ms. He supposes the existence of f.'iculti»'s 
pvith which we have no aoquaintance. He 
* ^''^^nkens our associations nor revi' -'s our 

ahits. We never thoroughly undc^rstand him ; 
[ ^ perpetual state of astonishment in which 
If ® ^ tends only to fatigue us, 

e first abode of the blessed is the Heaven of 


the Moon, which revolves with the most tardy 
motion, and at the greatest distance from the 
glory of the Most High. Here inhabit the souls 
of such as, after having pronounced the vows of 
celibacy and religious seclusion, have been com- 
Ijclled to renounce them. Hut although Dante 
distributes the beatified souls into distinct 
classes, their bliss, which is entirely of a con- 
tiuiiplative nature, seems not to be susceptible of 
such a division. 

“ He represents one of those spirits as thus ex- 
pressing himself : — 

“ ‘ Brother ! onr will 
Is, in composure, settled by the power 
Of charity, who makes us will alone 
What we possess, and nought btjyond desire ; 

If wo should wish to be exalted more. 

Thou must our wisljes jar with the high will 
Of Him who placed us here. ' 

Pa had., Canto III., V. 70. , 

This may be very true, but the stake of in- 
difference in which these souls exist, throws 
an air of coldness on the remainder of the poem, 
the interest of which is still further impaired by 
fre<][uent theological disquisitions. 

“ All the doubts of Dante on the union of the 
body and the soul, on the nature of vows, on 
free will, and on other intricate points, are readily 
solved by l>(‘atrice ; but it is not ca.sy to satisfy 
tlie minds of his readers on these obscure topics. 
The most philosophical prose is not always suc- 
cessful on tlicse subject ?, and we cannot there- 
fore be surprised if the iKietical form of Dante’s 
arguments and the authority of Beatrice, to 
whose divine mission we are not always dis- 
posed to give iiuplicit faith, throw still greater 
ob.'^curity over questions which are beyond all 
human comprehension. 

“ Wc find very few descriptions in the Paradise 
of Dante. I’he great artist whose sketches of 
tlie infernal realms possess such appalling sub- 
limity, has not at tempted todelineaio the scenery 
of the skies. ^Ye leave the Heaven of the Moon 
with a very imperfect knowledge of its nature; 
and our visit to t!i.it of Mercury is no less un- 
sat i.sfactory. In each suooo.'Sivc kingdom, how- 
ever, the poet excittrs our curiosity by assigning 
a prominent station to some character of dis- 
tinguished cehibrity. In the sixth canto, and 
in the second heaven, he is accosted by the 
Emperor Justinian, who is represented in a light 
as favourable as that in which the civilians have 
alv. ays delighted to view the great father of their 
BcieiK’c, and very different from that in which he 
is cxliibited, with all his frailties and his vices, 
in the ‘ Secret History of Procopius,* 
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‘‘In the third neavcn, which is that of the 
planet Venus, Dante meets with Cunissa, the 
sister of Azzolino da Romando, who forewarns 
him of the revolutions of the Marca Trivipniana. 

B. Thomas Aquinas and S. Bonaventura are found 
in the fourth heaven, which is placed in the Sun; 
and they narrate the glorified actions of S. 
Dominick and S. Francis. The souls of those 
who have combated for the true faith are re- 
warded in the heaven of Mars. Amongst these, 
he observes his ancestor, Cacciaguida d’ Elisoi, 
who perished in the Crusades, and from whom 
he receives an account of the early greatness of 
his own family. Cacciaguida proceeds to de- 
scribe the ancient severity of manners maintained 
in Florence in the time of Conrad theTliird. and 
gives a catalogue, witli a few chaificterislic re 
marks, of the noble houses which then flourished; 
of those which had, in later days, fallen into 
decay; and of those which liad more recently 
risen to distinction. lie then predicts to Dante 
his approaching exile: — 

" * Thou aha It leave each tiling 
Belov'd most dearly : this is the first shaft 
Shot from the how of exile. Thou shalt prove 
How salt the savour is of others* bread : 

How hard the paasage, to descend and climh 
By others* stairs. But that shall gall tho most 
Will ho the worthless and vile company 
With whom thou must bo thrown into tlicso straits.* 
^Pabad., Banto XVII. v. 65. 

Cacciaguida encourages Dante to disclose to the 
world all that ho has witnessed in the realm of 
shadows, and to elevate his mind above the un- 
worthy apprehension of giving olTencc to those 
who might deem themselves disgi-accd by his 
narrations. 

“ The sixth heaven is that of Jupiter, in which 
those who liave administered justice with impar- 
tiality receive their reward. The seventh is in 
Saturn, and contains such as devoted them- 
selves to a life of contemplation or icclusii'u. 
In the eighth heaven Dante beholds the triumph 
of Christ, which is attended by a host of beati- 
fied sriuls, and by the Blessed Vii gin herself. He 
is then examined by S. Bctcr in point of faith, 
by a. James in hope, and by St. .Jolin in charity, 
from all of whom he obtains honourable testi- 
monials of their approbation, Adam, also, here 
informs him what language >va8 spoken in the 
terrestrial paradise. 

“The poet then ascends into the ninth sphere, 
where he is favoured with a manifestation of 
the Divine Essence, which is, however, veiled 
by three hierarchies of surrounding angels. The 


Virgin Mary and the saints of the Old and New * 
Testaments are also visible to him in the tenth 
heaven. All his doubts are finally resolved by 
the saints or by the Deity Himself; and this 
great work concludes with a contemplation of th#» 
union of the two natures in the Divine Being.” 

Such arc the three divisions of Dante’s poem ; 
they represent, in fact, three phases of intel- ^ 
Icctual life. Despair, hope, and a perfect fruition ^ 
are the germs of his unrivalled pictures. 

Date op Composition; Translators and 
Translations, 

We may add a few remarks as to tho date of 
tho composition of tho Divina ComtiiedXa. The 
time of the action of tho poem is strictly confined 
to tlic end of March and tlic beginning of April, 
1300. It is likely that it was begun shortly after 
this date. In tho Inferno, xix. 79, allusion is 
made to the decease of Pope Clement V., an 
evont which happened in 1314. This jirobably 
marks the date of tlio completion of tliis cantica. 
Tho Purgatorio was finished before 1318, at 
which date the Paradiao had yet to be written. 
Tho last cantos of the Paradixo were probably 
not completed till just before the poet’s death. 

There are numerous translations in English of 
the Dirme Comedy. Perhaps tho best known, 
and the one which ha.s most steadily hehl its 
ground, is that of Carey, which, though somewhat 
turgid in its long strain of blank verse, and giving 
no idea of tho Irijile rhyme of the original, is in 
the main good and faithful. Other translations, 
each with its excellent points, have been made 
by Messrs. Wright, Cayley, Rossetti, and recently 
by Mr. Longfellow and Mrs. Ramsaw> Most strik- 
ing of all is tho literal prose translation of Dr. 
Carlyle, who unfortunately did not get beyond 
tho Jnferno. 

The. Vita Nvova has been admirably translated 
by Mr. Tlicodc^o Martin and Mr. Dante Rossetti. 

The Character op Dante’s Genius. 

The character of Dante* ’s genius has been well 
di scribcd by Mr. Oscar Browning, in the ninth 
edition of the “Encyclopaedia Britarinica.” 
“ Dante,” says Mr. Browning, “ may be said to 
have coneentratod in himself the spirit of the 
middle ag(*s. Whatever there was of piety, of 
philosophy, of poetry, of love of nature, and of 
love of knowledge in those times is drawn to a 
focus ui his writings. He is the first great name 
in liierature after the niglit of the dark ages; 

“ The Italian language, in all its purity and 
sweetness, in its aptness for the tenderness df 
love and the violence of passion, or the cleamesi 
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of philosophical arguments, sprang fully grown 
and fully armed from his brain. The Vita Nuova 
is still the best introduction to the study of the 
Tuscan tongue ; the astronomy and science of 
the Divine Cmnedy are obscure only in a 
translation. 

“ The Divine Cmnedy is indeed as true an epic 
as the dCneid, and Dante is as real a classic as 
Virgil. His metre is as pliable and flexible to 
every mood of emotion ; his diction as plaintive 
and as sonorous. Like him, he can immortalize, 
by a simple expression, a person, a place, or a 
phase of nature. Dante is even tiner in desciip- 
tioii than Virgil, whtsther he paints the snow 
falling in the Alps, or the homeward flight of 
birds, or the swelling of an angry torrent. Hut 
under tliis gorgeous pageantry of poetry thtire lies 
a unity of conception, a power of philosophic 
grasp and earnestness of religion which to the 
Roman poet were entirely unknown. 

“ Still more strikijjg is the similarity between 
Dante and Milton. This may be said to lie 
rather in the kindred nature of their subjects, 
and in the parallel development of their minds, 
than in any mere external resemblance. Tn both 
the man was grcat<'r than the poet, the souls of 
both were ‘like a star and dwelt apart.’ Roth 
were academically triiinc<l in the deepest studies 
of their age ; the laliour whicdi made Dante 
lean made Milton blind. The ‘ Dorick sweet- 
nesse’ of the English jioH is not abstmt from the 
tender pages of the Vita Nnorn. The mi<ldle 
life of each was spent in active controversy : 
each lent his services to the state ; each felt tlie 
quarrels of his age to bo ihij ‘ business of |X)s- 
terity,’ and left his warnings to ring in the ears 
of a later time. The lives of both were failures. 
‘On evil days, though fallen, and evil tongues,* 
they gathered the .•oncenlratcd c.xperieiicc of 
their lives into one immortal work, the (piint- 
csscnce of their hopes, their knowledge, and their 
Bufferings. But Dante is something more than 
this. Milton s voice is grown faint to us ; we 
■liave passed into other modes of expression and 
of thought. 

“ But if we had to select two names in litera- 
ture who are still exercising their full influence 
on mankind, and whose teaching is still develop- 
“Og new sides to the coming generations, wo 
^ould choose the names of Dante .and Goethe, 
iocthc preached a new gospel to tlie world, the 
^an virtue of self-culture, a sympathy which 
paoBt passed into indifference. There is no 
ff^rtment of modern literature or thought 
does not bear upon it the traces of the 
of Weimer. Bnt if wo rebel against this 


teaching, and yearn once more for the ardour 
of belief, the fervour of self-sacrifice, the scorn 
of scorn and the hate of hate, which is the 
meed of the coward and the traitor, where shall 
wc find them but in the pages of the Florentine ? 
The religion of the future, if it be founded upon 
faith, will demand that faith be reconciled with 
all that the mind can apprehend of knowledge, 
or the heart experience of emotion. The saint of 
those (lays will be trained, not so much on ascetic 
counsels of imitation, or in thoughts which base 
man’s greatness on the consciousness of his fall, 
as on the verse of the poet, theologian, and philo- 
sopher, who stands with equal right in the con- 
clave of the doctors, and on the slopes of Parnassus, 
and ill whom the ardour of study is one with the 
love of Beatrice, and both are made subservient 
to lift the soul from the abyss of hell, along the 
terraces of purgatory to the sphere of Paradise, 
till it gazes on the ineffable revelation of the 
existence of God Himself, which can only be ap- 
prehended by the eye of faith.” 

A Real TniuMPn. 

Looked at outwardly, the life of Dante seems 
to have been an utter and disastrous failure. 
What its inward satisfaction must have been, we, 
with Paradiso open before us, can form some con- 
ception. To him, longing with an intensity which 
only the word dantesque w'ill express, to realize 
an i(h?al upon cartli, and continually baffled and 
misunderstood, tlic far greater part of his matui’e 
life must have been labour and sorrow. We can 
see how essential all that sad ex}icrienee was to 
him, can understand how all the fairy stories 
hide the luck in the ugly black casket ; but to 
him, then and there, how seemed it? 

“ Thou wilt relinquish everything of thee 
Belovol most dearly ; this that arrow is 
Sluit from tho how of exile first of all ; 

Au«l thou shalt prove how salt a savour hath. 

The bread of others, and how hard a path 
To climb and to descend the stranger’s stairs ! ” 

Tarodiw zvii. 

Come m di tall ! Who never wet his bread with 
tears, says Goethe, know ye not, ye heavenly 
jMiwers I 

Our nineteenth century made an idol of the 
noble loiti who broke liis heart in verse once 
every six months, but the fourteenth was lucky 
enough to produce and not to make an idol of' 
that rarest earthly phenomenon, a man of genius 
who could hold heart-break at bay for twenty 
years, and would not let himself die till he had 
finished his task. At the end of the Vita Nuova, 

m 
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hifl first work, Dante wrote clown that remarkable 
aspiration, which we have already quoted, that 
God would take him to Himself after he had 
written of Beatrice such tliinpps as were never 
yet written of N\'omen. It was literally fulfilled 
when the Comwedia was finished, twenty-five 
years later. 

Tabdy Justioe. 

Scarce was Dante at rest in his ^ave when 
Italy felt instinctively that this was her gfreat 
man. Boccaccio tells us that in 1329 Cardinal 
Poggitto (du Poiet) caused Dante’s treatise De 
Monarchid, to be publicly burned at Bologna, 
and proposed further to dig up and bum the 
bones of the ^)oet at Ravenna, as having been a 
heretic, but so much opposition was roused, that 
he thought better of it. Yet this was during the 
pontific.atc of the Frenchman John XXIT., the 
reproof of whose simony Dante puts in the mouth 
of St. Peter, who declares his scat vacant ( Farad, 
xxvii.), whose daniTialion the poet himself s(‘cms 
to prophesy, against whose election he hiul en- 
deavoured to persuade the cardinals in a vehe- 
ment letter. 

In 1350, the reimhlic of Florence voted the sum 
of ten golden floi'ins to be paid by the hands of 
Mcssi*8. Giovanni Boccaccio to Dante’s daughter 
Beatrice, a nun in the convent of >Santa Chiara 
at Ravenna. 

In 139G, Florence voted a monument, and begged 
in • aiii fer the metaphorical asljos of the man of 
whom she had threatened to makt' literal cinders 
if she could catch him alive. In 1429, slic hogged 
again, but Ravenna, a dead city, was tenacious 
of the dead poet. Tn 1519, Michael Angelo would 
have built the monument, but Leo X. refused to 
allow the sacred dust to be removed. 

Finally, in 1829, five hundred and eight years 
after the death of Dante, Florence got a cenotaph 
fairly built in Santa (h*oce (by Ricci), ugly even 
beyond the usual lot of such, with three colossal 
figures on it, Dante in the middle, with Italy on 
one side, and Poesy on the othei-. 

The tomb at Ktavciiiia, built originally in 
was restored in 1592, ami finally rebuilt in its 
present form in 1780. It is a liltl c shrine, eovcired 
with a dome, not unlike the tomb of a Moham- 
medan saint, and is now the chief magnet which 
draws foreigners and their gold lo Ravenna. The 
valet de^flace says that Da iit; is 7iot buried under 
it, but beneath the paveuicnt of the strcfit in 
front of it. 


In 1373 (Aug. 9), Florence instituted a chair 
of the Divina (Jorntnedia^ and Boccaccio was 
named first professor. He accordingly began his 
lectures on Sunday, October 3, but his comment 
was broken off abruptly at the seventeenth verse 
of the seventeenth canto of the Inferno^ by the 
illness which ended in his death, Dec. 21, 1376. 
Among his successors were Filippo Vallani and 
Filelfo. Bologna was the first to follow the ex- 
ample of Florence, and chairs were established 
at Pisa, Venice, Piacenza, and Milan, before the 
close of the century. Tlie lectures were delivered 
in the churches and on feast days, which shows 
their popular character. 

Balbo reckons (but this is guess-work) that 
the manuscript copies of the Divina Commedia, 
made daring the foui-tccnlli century, and now 
existing in the libraries of Europe, arc more 
numerous than those of all other works, ancient 
and modem, made during the same period. Be- 
tween the invention of printing and the year 
1600, more than twcTity editions were published 
in Italy, the earliest in 1272. During the six- 
teenth century there were fort y editions ; during 
the seventeenth, a period, for Italy, of sceptical 
dilettantism, only throe ; during the eighteenth, 
thirty -four; and during the first half of the 
nineteenth, at least eighty. 

The first translation was into Spanish, in 14 US. 
The first French translation was that of Grangin, 
in 1595 ; but the study of Dante struck no root in 
France till the present century. Rivarol, vho 
translated the Inferno in 1783, was the lirst 
Froiwhman who divined the wondcrhil fori*'^ 
and vitality of the Divina Commedia. The 
cxprc.ssions of Voltaire rcpi'csent Ticry well IViC 
average opinions of cultivated j)orvsons in rcsjK'.ct 
to Dante in the middleof tlic eigiilc'*rini centiiry. 
He says, “The Italians call him divine, but it is 
a hidden divinity; few people understand his 
oracles. I'e has commentators, which, perhaps, 
is another n'.asoii for his not being unrlerstwid. 
HLs rcputjition will go on increasing, because 
scarce aiiyhody reads him.” 'I’o Father Bctti- 
nclli he writes. •• I c.sliinalc Ijighly the courngc 
witli which you have dared to say that Dante 
was a madman, and Jiis work a monster.” But 
he adds, whsxt shows that the poet Imd his ad- 
mirers ‘'Ven in that Ilippnnt century, ** There am 
found among us, and in tlie eighteeiith century, 
people who strive to admire imaginations so 
stupidly extravagant and barbarous.” 

8. T. A, 
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CIIAllLES DICKENS. 

“ ronips with the pomp of memories in hi.s train, 

Vji'hos tuid wit — s^wcct pleasure ami swoot, pain— 

Comes with familiar smile jiml eonlial tone. 

Oar hearths’ wise cliccrer !” — EiUvanl Ht<Urcr Lijffon, 
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Wise Hesolve ; A Successful Ma>’*s | anything on which I could throw my whole self, 
Secret op Success. ! andnever to affect depreciation of my work what- 

“T^IIATEVER I have tried to do in life, I j ever it was, I find now to have been my golden 
* ’ have tried wnth all my licart to do well, j rules. Thus, speaking in the person of genial 
^ Whatl have devoted mj^sclf to, I have dcvot<*d j David Coppcrfield, in whase ‘‘ personal history and 
Dayeelf to completely, Never to put one hand to j experience” much is contained that happened, 
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to the author himself, docs the most popular 
writer of fiction of the present or perhaps any 
century sum up the product of his experience, 
concentrating into a few words the lesson of his 
life. With the name of Charles Dickens we are 
accustomed so intimately to associate the idea of 
triumphant and complete success, the placebo 
won for himself in literature Jind in the hearts of 
his readers was so great and lofty, that it is good 
and encour«aging to remember how much of this 
result was due to the marvellous energy, industry, 
and perseverance with which he threw himself into 
everything he attempted,— conquering fate quite 
as much by his indomitable courage as by liis 
wonderful and pre-eminent genius. It is a whole- 
some provision of nature, that a physical faculty 
stren^hens and develoj^ in proportion ;ia it is 
^put to use ; in the life of Dickens wc have the 
no less wholesome spectacle of the rarest mental 
faculties made to fulfil their office, and achieve 
great ends, by continual and strenuous exertion. 
Great suAjcss in itself is wont to arouse admira- 
tion, not unminglcd with envy ; it is well that 
the means should also be made known by whicJi 
such success is attained, that it nuiy under- 
stood how persistently and regularly the man, 
even gifted with genius, must work, if he would 
produce what is valuable and lasting. “ Still 
achieving, still pursuing,” was the motto of 
. Charles Dickens, from that first delicious moment 
of triumph when, with the number of the Old 
Monthly Magazine in his hand, containing his 
earliest printed sketch, he paced up and clown 
Westminster Hall, till his eyes, half blinded by 
proud, happy tears, should be lit to appear in 
the streets,” until that sad day, thirty-five years 
later, when he laid down the pen that had been a 
.source of deliglit and instruction to inilliuns in 
.every part of the w'orld, and came forth from his 
writing-room to die. Never was there an author 
whose lieart was more entirely in liis work, or 
one who spared himself less. Wliatsoever his 
hand found to do, he did with his miglit ; and, 
respecting himself, and honouring his vocation, 
he worthily won the esteem and admiration of 
his century. 

Birth op C'nARLES Dickens ; IIi.=5 Father, 
Drawn by his I’i:n. 

It was at I^andport in Portsea, by Portsmouth, 
that Charles Dickens was born, on the 7th of 
February, 1812, The great struggle against 
Napoleon was at its height ; and Dickens’s birth- 
place was then one of the mos't imporlant town*-’ 
in the kingdom ; for the nrilish navy alone had 
until then been able to boast of definitely curb- 


ing the power of the French Empire, while on 
land Napoleon’s eagle still soared triumphant, 
though the winter of the year was to bring the 
beginning of the end ” in the tremendous disasters 
of the retreat from llussia. John Dickens, the 
father of Charles, was a clerk in the Navy Pay- 
Office. In the letters of Charles Dickens to his 
good and trusty friend and judicious literary 
adviser John Forster, wc have sufficient of the 
character of the elder Dickens laid bare to show 
us what manner of man he. was ; and some of his 
traits were avowedly reproduced in the inimitable 
‘‘Wilkins Micawber” of “David Copperfield.” 
A kindly, good-heartod man, with the gift that 
Goldsmith called “ a knack of hoping,” and which 
his son aptly characterised as a tendency to “ wait 
for something to turn up easy in temper, some- 

what grandiloquent in language, rejoicing in 
high-sounding phrases, and cheerfully, if not very 
judiciously, drifting onward through difficulties 
and straitened means, without the power of raising 
himself out of the slough of despond into which 
his affairs were gradually sinking. “ I know my 
father lo be ns kind hearted and generous a man 
as ever livc<l in the world,” is Dickens’s emphatic 
testimony to his worth. “I^verylhing I can 
remember of his conduct to his wife or children, 
or friends, in sickness or affliction, is beyond all 
praise. P)y mo, as n sick child, he has watched 
night and day unwcaricdly. He never under- 
took any business, charjir, or trust that ho did 
not zealously, conscientiously, punctually, honour- 
ably discharge.” And yet this good, kindly 
man w’as Wilkins Micawber, unable to keep 
family together, unable to see the paramouii! 
inijK>rtance of giving his son an education, and 
gravitating towards the debtor’s pr&on. 

Childhood op Dickens ; SELF-EDT.■CATlo^ . 

“ The Shall, Queer Boy.” 

Cliarles was the second of John DickonsV 
childron. arul the eldest son. The little house- 
liold incumbrances came rapidly around tho 
liejirtli of tlic poor Navy pay-clerk, who ultimately 
became the father of a family of eight. When 
Charles was only two years old, John Dickens wa." 
removcfl to London, whence, after another conpk* 
of years, in 1816, he was again moved to Chatliau' 
dockyard ; and at Chatham the childhood 
Charles Dickens was passed ; for the family re- 
maineti there between four and five years, hi 
BO ne admirable papers written for Honsvhol^ 
Words and All the Year Ilmtnd many year' ^ 
afterwaiils, we have various incidents of Chark? 
Dickens's early days, told as only he could relate y 
them. It is of himself he is speaking 
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he tells us of the small, queer boy, weak in 
health but strong in observation and marvel- 
lously retentive of memory, who, too feeble 
to join in rough, boyish games, sits reading odd 
volumes of the “British classics," a treasure- 
house of learning to him, that he has discovered 
in an unused room ; taking to his very heart of 
liearts those doubtful and somewhat ruffianly 
heroes, Tom Jones and Roderick Random, that 
moat exquisite of rascals Fenlinand Count 
Fathom — and filling his imagination with the 
adventures of Don Quixote ; sympathizing with 
the joys and sorrows of the good Vicar of Wake- 
field ; and accepting with unhesitating belief the 
marvels in the “Talcs of the Genii" and “The 
Arabian Nights — aquick child, tor, able to recite 
poetry and prose for the delectation of visitors, 
and making his good-natured father not a little 
proud of his comic singing ; though afterwards he 
humorously professed to shudder at the recollec- 
tion of “what a little nuisance he must have 
been to his father’s friends, and declaring that 
these exhibitions were always forced upon him 
against his will. “ When 1 think of it," he sa^'s, 
“the picture always rises in my mind of a 
summer evening, the boys at play in the church- 
yard, and I on my htni reading as if for life." 
Another remarkable picture wc have, relatctl by 
himself, of that early time— remarkable as show- 
ing the effect of a few chance wonis on the mind 
of a sensitive, impress ^)nable child. His father 
occasionally took him for a >valk to the top of a 
hill near Chatham, where, “ as a treat," he used 
to he allowed to look at a house wrhich hatl 
aroused his infantile admiration ; and he was told 
that “if ho were to be very persevering, and 
were to work hard, he might some day come to 
live in it." That hill was Gadshill, near Rochester, 
and the house was Gadshill House, which he 
bought in. 1857, and where he died in 1870. In 
the u\ll the Year Jiojind articles, we are also 
told by him how he rememhorod going to a little 
day-school in those Ifimtham times, and being 
frightened by a hateful pug-dog, with a moist 
muzzle, a tightly rolled-up tail, and an inveterate 
tendency to fly at small boys’ legs — a pug who 
-s mysteriously associated in his mind with the 
-dea of a fiddle ; from which ho conjectures the 
creature's name to have been Fiddle, lie also 
■^^lls with exquisite humour, as a recollection of 
these Chatham days, how he heard from the sou 
of Government employe of the existen- o of “ :i 
t^ble banditti called the Radicals^ whose priu- 
l^ples were that the Pn'ncc Regent wore stays ; 
at nobody had a right to any salary • and that 
c Army and Navy ought to he put do^vn ; ” 


whereupon he indulged in devout aspirations that 
the Radicals might be speedily taken and hanged. 
Several of the “ reprinted pieces " are composed 
of similar reminiscences. 

Debt and Difficulty ; Youthful Experi- 
ences; The Mabshalsea Prison. 

A very dreary chapter now commences in the 
life of the boy,— a lime of which in later days he 
only spoke with reluctance and reticence to his 
best friend Mr. Forster, although he has described 
its features in some of the earlier chai)tcr8 of his 
“ David Copperficld," whose cxjxjrienccs in many 
particulars were tlioso of Dickens himself ; 
indeed, the author of “ Copperfield " was startled 
when his friend and subsequent biographer 
pointed out to him that the initials of his hero, 
“ D. C.," were those of his own name, “ C. D.,’ 
reversed. All that little David Copperfield 
endured at Murdstonc and Grinby’s, and in the 
squalid domicile of the magniloquent and clastic 
Micawber, was undergone by litll<? Charles 
Dickens when the family again came to London ; 
at which tim(^ he was about nine years old. They 
lived first in Rayham Street, Camden Town, and 
subsocpiently in George Street, Hampstead Road; 
and that irrepressible wolf who so persistently 
presents himself at the threshold of struggling 
households, was hardly to be kept from the door. 
The eldest sister obtained a echolaj'abip at the 
Royal Academy of Music, and afterwards gained 
some distinction there; the mother endeavonred 
to establish a school in George Street, but no 
pupils came ; and at last poor Hr. John Dickens’s 
affairs having come to a crisis, he was arrested and 
lodged in tlie Marshalsca Prison, while his family 
still remained for a time encamped in a kind 
of gipsy fashion in the George Street house. 
I.ittle Charles had frequently to go to the prison 
to sec his falher ; and his e.arly faculty of close 
observation is displayed in the marvellously vivid 
descriptions given in several of his books of the 
squalid, shiftless life of the denizens of that 
wretched place. 

The Lameut?? and the Blacking Factory ; 

A False Start in Life. 

In due course the unfortunate head of the 
family obtained his release, and the family' laree 
and Prnatcn were once more set up, though on 
a sadly narrow scale. Charles Dickens describes 
himself as degenerating at this unhappy time 
int-o .1 little household drudge, receiving no eda- 
cation, but employed in such small domestic 
offices as cleaning the paternal boots, running 
rTr.’iids, and “minding" his younger brothers and 
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gisters. But a harder trial was in storc for the 
quiet) sensitive boy. a trial that he described long 
afterwanls, not without bitter recollections, as 
going far towards breaking his spirit, and render- 
ing him unfit for a higher vocation in life. Two 
cousins of the family named Lamort (one mem- 
ber of that family, by the way, was afterwanls 
immortalized as Dr. Slammer, in “ IMckwick ”), 
had at this time set up a blacking warehouse 
as an opi)ositioii to the famous Mr. AVarrens, 
near Hungerford Market, hard by Charing 
Cross. It was while John Dickens’s pecuniary 
difficulties were at their worst, that an offer 
of employment in this warehouse for Charles 
was made and accepted ; and accoixlingly the 
little lad used to trudge down every morning to 
this warehouse, to be employed in pasting labels 
and fastening string on pots of bljicking, — ^much 
as little David Coppcrfield was made 1o drudge 
among the wine bottles at Muidstone and 
Grinhy’s, — ^^Yith a feeling of shame and humilia- 
tion athiS heart, as he felt himsedf sinking into 
a little hewer of wood and drawer of water. 
He told his friend, in later years, of the bitter 
and passionate tears he shed in secret, when, on 
the occasion of his sister’s gaining a ])rize at the 
examination of the Academy piii)ils. ho reflected 
how he was shut out by liis dreary occui)ation 
from the chance of any such distinction ; and. 
conscious of the power within him, felt himself 
sinking into the condition of a little working 
hii, h 

Release from Drudgery ; Wellington 
House Academy ; Charles Dickens as 

A Schoolboy. 

A fortunate quarrel between the cousin pro- 
prietor and John Dickens, having reference, it is 
supposed, to the exhibition of the little lad 
the sliop window ’tying up pots of blacking, re- 
leased Charles Dickens from tlie ignoble task ; 
for though a reconciliation was efff^cted througli 
his mother’s intervention, the father declare . I that 
the boy should not return, but should go to 
school. How deep tho impression marie Viy these 
days on the proud spirit of the child w.as never 
known until long afterwaixls. For a quarter of 
a century Charles Dickens kept silence on the 
matter, even to his wife, so painful was the 
recollection to him. “ Until old Hungerford 
Market was pulled down, until old Hungerford 
stairs were destroyed,’* he wrote, “ and the very 
nature of the ground changed, I never hatl. the 
courage to go back to the placo where my se**vi 
tude began and again, “ 1 do not write resent- 
fully or angrily, for I knew how all these things 


have worked together to make me what I am ; 
but I never afterwards forgot, I never shall for- 
get, I never can forget, thatmy mother was warm 
for my being sent back.” 

Sent back, however, ho was not ; for his father 
had evidently at length become conscious that 
his eldest son might have a prescriptive right to 
some sort of education ; and accordingly sent 
him as a day-scholar to a classical and commer- 
cial academy, Wellington House, near Mornington 
Crescent, kept by a Mr. Jones, a Welshman. 
This worthy was remembered by Dickens as an 
ignorant and somewhat brutal pedagogue, far 
more at home at caning and “ rulcring” his pupils 
than at teaching them ; the general impression 
among the boys being that one of the ushers?, 
knew everything, and the master knew nothing, — 
an opinion which Charles Dickens himself never 
saw cause in after life to alter or modify. He 
has himself given an admirable account of the 
humours of Wellington House audits inmates in 
the paper in Honu lwld U entitled “ Our 
School;” telling how the boys kept white mice in 
their desks, anti trained these diminutive quadru- 
peds to draw triumphal chariots ; and how the 
most sagacious and learned of the chargers fell 
into an iiikstiaiul, on a progress to the Capitol, 
and was dyed black and drowned. Traditions 
among his school-fellows represent him as a 
merry, brisk l)oy, full of fun, and marching along 
with his head well tliroiiii back, and ready to 
j«»in in any scheme of schoolboy frolic and mis- 
chief. Tliey acted plays at Wellington JToiist^ 
Aca^lemy, The Miller and his Men^ and tlierrij 
and Fair Star^ being represcnteil “with muel.. 
solemnity in the presence of the Ijoys and 
ushers,” with scenery painted by Master llevcTley, 
who, ill latiT years, was to (lisi)lay liis abilities in 
that direction on a far larger stage. A tciid(;ncy 
towards Hie realistic caused them, oil one occa- 
sion, to rcprcjsxuit the blowing up of the mill el 
the felonious Griiidoff with such exuberant 
and startling effects in the way of fireworks, 
that the police knocked vehemently at the door, 
under the impression that the. ]ilaee. was on fire. 
The schoolroom of Wellington House was in after 
years sliced away bodily at the construction of 
the Binningham Eailwa 3 ^ 

A Scanty Education ; A Lawyer’s Office; 
Newspaper Reporting. 

-le was only two years, from the age of twelve 
to fourteen, at Wellington House, and thus 
but a meagre education. He used afterwards 
good-humouredly to imitate bis father’s grand- 
iloquent style in replying to the natural q^®®* 
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lion : “ Pray, Mr. Dickens, where was your 
son educated ? ” “ Why, indeed, sir — ha ! ha ! 
— he may be said to have educated himself.” 
JVnd there was more truth in the answer than 
•good John Dickens suspected. The process of 
self-education was continually going on, unheeded 
And unsuspected, in that keen, observant mind ; 
xind even the youthful trials and troubles of the 
blacking warehouse days contributed to it in no 
small measure, by awakening a warm and vivid 
sympathy for all the poor and oppressed, all the 
loilera and strugglers under disadvantage on the 
world’s field of battle, which in subsequent years 
lK>rc noble fruit of remonstrance against injus- 
tice, and stuidy vindication ‘of the rights of 
toiling millions. 

A junior — a very junior — clerkship in an 
attorney’s office, at tliirtecn shillings and six- 
])cncc a week, though entirely short of the 
dignity of “articles,” was, at any rate, very 
different from his first employment. In a couidc 
of years we find him aspiring to something 
higher : like David Copperficld, he is striving 
to master the terrible mysteries of stenography; 
qualifying himself by intense application to 
earn liis living as a newspaper reiiorter. True 
to his maxim of never doing things by halves, 
and of being satisfied with nothing short of 
thorough and practical efficiency, he became one 
of the quickest and most accurate and reliable 
o£ shorthand writers^ and was employed suc- 
cessively on The True Stot, The Mirror^ and the 
Morning Chronieir, The last-named ])aper was 
then under flic able managt’moiit of Air. Illack, 
the leading organ of the Whigs ; and in IImjsc 
days of Ilia first lleform agitation there was 
plenty of movement and excitement for the 
reporting staff. Dickens desciibes himself on 
one occasion as taking notes frantically of the 
speeches at a public nu'cting, with the rain 
pouring down upon him, and a handkerchief 
stretched out by way of shelter, and held up 
over liis note-book by two good-natured spec- 
tators ; on another, as writing out his notes by 
the light of a wax caudle that gutteral plenti- 
fully over his clothes, as lie was whisked alon;^ 
through the night at full speed in a post-chaise, 
in imminent dang(^r of overturns and damage of 
various kinds. The Office, however, was liberal, 
and readily responded to charges for spoilt 
clothes, smashed hats, and anything short of 
broken heads. Speaking of those days, long 
afterwards, at a public dinner > »n behalf of the 
K Newspaper Press Fund, he jocosely mentioned 
^ how he had worn his knees by writing on them 
^ the old back row of the old gallery of the 


old House of Commons. “ I do verily believe,** 
he continued, “ I have been upset in almost 
every description of vehicle known in this 
country. I have been, in my time, belated on 
miry bye-roads, towards the small hours, forty 
or fifty miles from London, in a wheelless 
carriage, with exhausted horses and drunken, 
post-boys, and have got back in time for publi- , 
cation, to be received with never-forgotten, 
compliments by the late Mr. Black, coming in 
the broadest of Scotch from the broadest of 
hearts I ever knew.” For general ability, 
.accuracy, and quickness as a rei^rter he soon 
gained the very highest character in the 
lleportcTs’ Gallery. It was his pursuit for the 
time ; and it was a point of honour with him to 
be second to none in his work. 

First Attempt at Authorship ; The 
Sketches by Boz ; Dickens’s Obliga- 
tions TO Mr. Black. 

This was also the time at which he made his 
first attempt in authorship. The first sketch, 
dropped with many hopes and fears into the 
editor’s lx)x of the Monthly Magazine^ having 
found favour in the eyes of the Editor, was 
followcil by nine others ; and now the pseu- 
donym “Boz ’* — a corruption and abbreviation of 
“Moses” (pronounced through the nose Boses, 
Boz). originally bestowed on a younger brother, 
in conse<iucneo of a fancied resemblance to the 
son of tlie Vicar of Wakefield of green spectacle 
memory — began to be appended lo these short 
arficles, and to excite inquiry as to the author. 
Through tlic intervention of Mr. George Hogarth, 
the musical critic of the Chronicle^ Dickens 
procured an engagement to write a number of 
tliesc amusing piclurcs of London Life for the 
evening edition of the paper, with an addition 
to his salary of a couple of guineas a week ; the 
Editor, Mr. Black— -“dear old lUack, my first 
hearty, out-and-out appreeiator,” as Dickens long 
afterwards gratefully called him— being quick to 
discern their im rit, and to start their author on 
his new career. 

F’ormation of T.iterary Style ; Influence 
OF THE English Classics. 

And here we may note the advantage the 
writer derived from his early study of the best 
Fhiglish authors. Addison's “Spectator,” Gold- 
smith’s “ Essays ” and “Citizen of the World,” 
and in no small measure. Washington Irving’s 
“Sketch Book” and “Bracebridge Hall,” had 
each an influence on the sketches that formed 
Div kens’s first book ; in which the humour and 
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pathos, the keen observation and power of 
description afterwaids developed in their author, 
were all discernible, and in no stinted measure. 

A young publisher named IMacrone now pur- 
chased the copyriglit of the first and second 
scries of the sketches for the sum of £260, a sum 
at that time of considerable importance to the 
young author. A couple of years afterwards, 
when the fame of his next work had made the 
name of Dickens a tower of strength in the 
publishing market, the author was ol^ligcd to 
repurchase the copyright from Macroue (to 
prevent the re-issue of the sketches in monthly 
parts) at the prio(i of £2,000, for l^lacrone 
would take notliiiig less ; — a strictly conuncrcia] 
though hardly a liberal transaction on the part 
of Charles Dickens’s first ])ublishcr, who never- 
theless died insolvent within two years after- 
wards ; whereupon Dickens strenuously exerted 
himself for the relief of the widow and children, 
for whoso benefit the ** Picknic Papers,’’ edited 
hy “Doz,” consisting of a number of short stories 
by various hands, Icil oif by ‘‘ Thci Lamplighter,” 
written by the Editor, vrere published ; and flui 
sale realized a sum which lifted the widow and 
children above want. 

The “Pickwick Papers;*’ Oiikjinal De- 
sign; Great and Builliant Success. 

The work tliat first made the name of Dickens 
famous throughout England was started in the 
sanie year, 1836, that saw tlie itu])li<;ation of his 
sketches. It originated in tlic following manner : 
A Mr. Seymour, an artist of considerable comic 
talent, had made a name chiefly by the issue of a. 
.series of humorous sketches, representing the 
adventures of cockney amateurs with rod and 
gun. He i)roposed to the Loudon publishing 
firm of Chapman and Hall to start a cornif. pub- 
lication, describing the mishaps and trials of the 
Nimrod Club. Dickens, on being .applied to to 
furnish the text, judiciously objVcte<l to the 
scheme as too narrow, and lacking in novelty ; 
but suggested a wider idea, def-i riljiug English 
scenes and characicre, and in wliicli the cuts 
slioultl arise naturally out of the text . Thus arose 
the “ Pickwick Papers,” the oliaracter of Mr. 
Winkle being introduced to roprc.s<;nt the sport- 
ing element. Before the first number was pub- 
lished, Mr. Seymour died in a very niournful 
way ; and ^Ir. Hablot B7<)wn(\ who for many 
subsequent yeare continued to illustrate Dickens’s 
works, was chosen to succeed him. The name of 
Pickwick was taken from that of a stage-coach 
proprietor at Bath ; the portrait from a somewhat 
eccentric black-g:iit^.r woai-iug gentleman at 


Bichmond. Headers of the work will remember 
Sam Weller’s indignation when that faithful 
servitor found emblazoned on the back of a Bath 
coach “ the magic name of Pickwick.” 

Of the success of the work it is enough to say 
that the binder’s order for No. 1 was for 400, 
and, for No. 15, for .40,000. There was a 
general shout of enjoyment over the book ; and 
old and young, high and low, were ready to join 
in the chorus of good-humoured laughter. The 
freshness and originality of the book, the close 
and accurate observation, the power of depicting 
scenes of the most various kinds displayed therein, 
the number of new characters, each with an 
individualrty of *its own, and not one appearing 
out of ])lace, or interfering with the rest, and, 
above all, the hearty sense of hilarity per- 
vading the whole, came upon readers like a joy- 
ful surprise. That *‘ Pickwick ” can compete with 
the author’s later books as a work of art no one 
will assert ; as well might we compare Schiller's 
Rohhvrft to his Wallenstein^ or Shakespeare’s 
Ttvo Oentlcmen of Verona to his Merchant 
of Veniee, Some of the characters arc crudely 
sketeluid ; others, like Pott and Slurk, the rival 
newspaper editoi’s of Eatanswill, are violent 
caricatures ; but Mr. Pickwick and his friends 
will live in English literature for all time. And 
even .*imi<l the wildest fun, and the most rollick- 
ing humour and extravagance of the scenes, there 
is displayed clearly and ufImisUikably that higher 
and deci)er purpaso which gave to the works of 
Dickens their special value, and set a fashion 
which found many worthy imitatoi-s — the resolve 
to mak«‘. fiction a vehicle for exposing the abuses 
of the time, for unmasking tyranny;, selfishness, 
and wrong, and for setting up befoi'c th^ eyes of 
men examples of things to be f allowed, and 
things to be avoided. The scenes in the Fleet- 
Prison, for instance, are admirable ; the exposure 
of the uuc< ual working of the laws t»f imprison- 
ment for debt, ineffectual to puni.sli the dissolute 
and unprincipled spendthrift, but falling with 
terrible harshness on the struggling tradessman 
and petty debtor, and condemning the unliappy 
chancery prisoner to lifelong durance. Wc have 
here the foreshadowing of the Disk the author put 
beioi'e himself as the work of his life, — the plain 
setting forth, namely, of the evils of the time in 
their naked deformity, compelling men to look 
uiKiii them as llu‘y were ; and then the questioDj 
“ Arc these things to go on ^ ” 

Literary Engagements ; “ Bentley’s 

CELLANY I’UBLICATTON OP “ OLIVER TWIST.’ 

The renown of 1 ick wick ” brought the auth.or’8 
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name very prominently before the public ; and 
f(» some time he was overwhelmed with work, 
arising from compacts with publishers, too hastily 
made, without sufficient consideration of the 
amount of exertion their fulfilment involved. 
By this time, too, he was a husband and a father, 
having married the eldest daughter of Mr. 
Hogarth in 1 836 ; and on “ twelfth day ’* in 
1837, his son Charles, the fiist of a numerous 
family, had been born. Under these circum- 
stances, he became naturally anxious to increase 
his income ; and this feeling, no doubt, had much 
to do with the kind of bondage into which he 
virtually sold himself for the next year or two. 
While “Rckwick” w'as still -going on, he had 
already begun his second story, to be published 
in monthly portions, in a inngazinc published by 
Mr. Bentley of Burlington Street, and called 
Bentley's Miscellany; and ha/ 1, moreover, en- 
gaged himself to write another Rl<»ry to f<»llow 
•■Oliver Twist” upon its completion, lie had 
also engaged to produec a new book for Messrs. 
Chapman and IJall, to take the place of Pick- 
wick,” on the compI(?(ion of that work. No 
wonder, therefore, that ho sometimes stood aghast 
at the prospect before him, and deelar.*d that his 
responsibilities arose to oonfroiil him like **a 
hideous nightmare,'’ 

“ 01iv(jr Twi>t " marks a (Iecid(}d onward step in 
Dickens’s career. The puri)oso is more definite 
than in “Pickwick ; ”4110 characters are morccon- 
•^istently worked out, and tlie reality of the whole 
more vivid an<l consistent. The interest in the 
Parish Boy's Progress neviu’ Hags from be- 
ginning to end. Wretched waif and stray of 
humanity as he is; oppressed and down- trodden, 
despised and bafTeted even by lU-conditionoil, 
cringing Noali (Jlaypoh* tiie, cliarity boy, this 
l»oor Oliver eo me > scatheless through the ordeal 
of evil. The evils t»f the mismanagement pre- 
valent in parochial workhouses when the new 
I’oor Law was lirst intn)i lured are laid bare 
with wonderful ]K)we.r and skill ; and the types 
of character, Mr. Bumble the, be.adle, and Bill 
Sikesthe burglar, and Fagiii t lie rascally “fence,” 
are so true, that Iho}' have become aeeci>ted typ»-'-. 
One groat aiifl valnalile point in the liook is, in 
fact, that here, as everywhere in his works, vice 
IS exhibited as mean, slinking, and miserable in 
its Very nature. There arc no dasliing highway- 
oien, in gopi ij^cc and faultlessly fitting l>oots. 

be found here. The wretched tl..cves arc 
pamted as they really arc, in tludr skulking, ivst- 
less, miserable distrust of all around and of one 
another, their frowsy, iinw'holesomc sj>clls of 
cstivity in succc.s.s, their misci*al>lc, lurking lives ; 


“ the wages of sin is death ” is the moral plainly 
and wholesomely put forward thronghout the 
whole work, which thus stands out in noble 
contrast to the books of the “ Jack Sheppard ” 
and “ Paul Clifford ” and “ Eookwood ” type, 
where, especially in the first-named, the career , 
of a vulgar thief is surrounded with a false and C 
meretricious interest. Nobody is likely to be 
lured from tlie ways of lionesty by anything '* 
attractive in the career of Bill Sikes, or flash 
Toby Crackit, the Artful Dodger or Charley Bates. , 
The shadow of the hulks and of the gallows is over 
every one of the thieves in “ Oliver Twist.” 

ClKour.i: Cruiksijank and “ OLiviiu Ttvist ; ” 
The “ Author and Artist ” Controversy, 

Speaking of this lx)ok it is impossible to avoid 
mentioning the strange rumour, put about by an 
A merican author, and still more strangely endorsed 
in his la<L declining years by \)Tave old George 
Cruikshank, who furnished the illustrations for 
the work. Tt was a craze of the veteran artis^ in 
his latter days to imagim that he had furnished 
Ihc main idea and the incidents of the works he 
ilhisl rated, and that the authors “ wrote up” to 
his pictures. This assertion he made, or at any 
rate endorsed, with regard to “ Oliver Twist,” 
maintaining that a portfolio of sketches in which 
were included a series illustrating the career of 
a London thief, and wliieh Dickens accidentally 
I(»ok<.-l Ihrough, gave the idea of “Oliver Twist,” 

“ and liiat (.•.sj>ceially, after seeing the picture of 
IheJcwiii the condeiimcd coll,” Dickens declared 
his intention of altering the whole plan of his 
lHX)k, and bringing his hero to Tjondon. Mr. 
Forster, in his “ Life of Dickens,” demolishes 
this very remarkable story by printing in facsimile 
a letter of the author, written hurriedly to the 
artist within a few days of the publication of the 
last nmnbci- of the book, in which appears the cut 
of •• F.agiii,'' and also the last plate of all, “ Hose 
Maybe and Oliver,” to the execution of which 
1 lieki'ii s (no t unnaturally) objected. ‘ ‘ I returned 
suddenly to town yoslcrd.ay .afternoon,” ho writes, 

•• to look at the latter pages of ‘ Oliver Twist’ 

* before it was delivervul to the booksellers, when 
I saw the vtajorify of the plates in the last volume 
for the first time.'* So much for the portfolio, 
and the writer as an illustrator of the artist’s 
.stor 3 '. An ai)peiil to Mr. Bentley from the 
harnssed and wearied author at length led, after 
long delay, to the withdrawal of the claim for 
a A\ ork to succeed “ Oliver Twist,” and Dickens 
handed over the editorship of the Miscellany to 
ill's friend Air. Harrison Ainsworth, and felt him- 
self at liberty to throw all his energies into his 
ID 
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next long story which was to consist of twenty 
numbers, like Pickwick.” The new book was 
completed and published in 1838 and 1839. 

“Nicholas Nickleby;” Cheerful and 

Healthy Tone op the Work ; Yorkshire 

Schools and their Iniquities. 

Its title was “ Nicholas Nickleby.” The num- 
ber of copies sold soon reached 60,000, an unpre- 
cedented success in tliose days. Tlic hook, besides 
being full of character,— Mrs. Nickleby, with 
her profound knowledge of the world and sage 
aphorisms, is inimitable, — goes straight to the 
reader’s heart, in its cheerful toloral ion of small 
faults and eccentricities, and its manly avowal of 
detestation for meanness and fraud. Especially 
charming is the chapter that tells how the sun- 
shine of home is once more ditfusod round the 
poor family, who have tasted the bitterness of 
poverty and dependence among strangers, when 
they are installed in the modest little cottage at 
Bow, “ all the peace and cheerfulness of home 
restored, with such new zest imparted to every 
frugal pleasure, and such delight to every hour 
of meeting, as misfortune and separation aloiui 
could give ; ’’ and “ the poor Ni(*kleby.s woi’c 
social and happy, while the ri(;h Ni('klcby was 
alone and juiserable.” lu this book, too, the 
special purpose Dickens loved to associate with 
<jach of .his works vividly ai)pearc(l, in the 
masU'i’ly cxi)osuro of the infamous Yorkshin^ • 
seiz’ d system, •then flourishing greatly, and to 
▼which the work dealt a fatal blow. i^Fany a 
Mr. Wackford Sqneers had rct'ison, in diminished 
profits and a woeful falling off of clients, to curse 
<thc energetic young novelist, who travelled down 
into Yorkshire armed with an iiitro(lucli<ni to a 
local w'orthy, the John Browdic of the story, that 
ho might himself see W'ith his owm eyes, and hear 
with his own ears, the truth concerning those 
precious establishments. “We have been very 
friendly like,” said Dickens’s interlocutor, when 
reluctantly brought to speak upon the sulqect ; 
and proceeded to show his frieiulliiiess by cn- 
tnigting his visitor never to send ab<»y to a York- 
shire school while there was a horse to hold or a 
.crossing to sweep in London. 

JFamily Arrangements ; “ Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock;” “The Old Curiosity 
Bhop.” 

An expedition into Devonshire at this time 
made a break in the young author’s regular work. 
His father had become sui)craniiuatcd, and had 
given up the reporting work iu which he had 


been for some years engaged. Dickens went 
down to the west, and secured a cheerful cottage, 
a short distance from Exeter, for the old people 
and his youngest brother. In a humorous and 
kindly letter he tells Forster of the long and 
complicated negotiations necessary to secure the 
cottage from a landlady suffering from an attack 
of tlio nerves, which has nevertheless left her 
“in her debilitated state something slicarpcr than 
the finest lancet ; ” and of his “ coming over the 
upholsterer’s daughter with many virtuous 
endearments, to propitiate the establishment, 
and reduce the bill.” “ I am sure they may bo 
happy there,” he heartily says, “for if I were 
older, and my course of activity were run, I am 
sure I could, with God’s blessing, for many and 
many a year.” 

Tlie continual activity of Dickens, and the 
astonisliing amount of energy and vitality he 
infused into each new undertaking, his way of 
identifying liimself with his characters until they 
seemed to bceomc living beings in whose fortunes 
he was personally concerned, was doubtless one 
groat cause of t lie intense interest they excited 
in his readers. 1 1 is versatility was now sliowii iu 
an ontircly new direclion, in the composition 
of the work ullimatoly published, with the 
strengthening element of the illustrations of 
(’attermolc, added to those of llablot Browne, 
under the title of “ Master Humphrey's Clock.” 
That he had some diilieuV^y ut lirst in settling 
n])on the plan of the book is evident by the 
\ arious starts ho made in the earlier numbers, — 
some of them evidently false starts, — and llie 
iloubtful expetlieiilof reintroducing Mr. Pickwick 
and the two Wellers ; but all uncertainty vaiiiMlicd 
when once the “ Old (’uriosity Shop* was fairly 
started ; and the whole nation was iutcri?st';d m 
the sorrows, wanderings, and heroic enduraiiCL 
of little Nell. Here, again, wc are scruck by the 
marvellous originality and truth of tlie cliarac- 
ters and the wealtli of fancy and imagination in 
the various seenes. Dick Swiveller and the 
marcluoncss, Kit Nubbles and Mr. (fliuckstcr, 
tigerish Quilp and crawling Sampson Brass, Mrs. 
Jarley of tlie waxworks, and the partners in the 
Punch theatre, Codliu and Short, arc as real as 
anything lie hiul produced ; wliilc in little Nell, 
moving in the purity of her innocence and the 
strength of her childish liei'oism like a being 
from a better world amid the soixlid surroundings 
that ire unable to cast even the shadow of evil 
uiMMi her life, wc have a conception far heyonJ 
an)’’ of his former creations. It was this character 
that especially won him u. host of admirers in 
America, 
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“ Babnaby Budge ; ” Gbaphig Descbiption 
OF THE Gordon Biots ; Grip, 

In ** Bamaby Budge/* on the other hand, we 
have an entirely different talc; and here the 
author appears at his best in the liortraiturc o£ 
the scenes of terror and confusion in the famous 
riots of 1780. Here again the healthy hatred 
of wrong and injustice appears, in the indignant 
cxix)8urc of the honible recklessness with which, 
fa “ the good old times ” a hundred years ago, 
the punishment of death was inflicted alike on 
the murderer and the pilferer, the slayer of a 
whole family and tlic passer of a bad coin. The 
lesson that cruel and savage punishments lend 
to brutalize a nation, rather than restrain crime, 
is Jidmirably put forwanl ; and in Dennis the 
hangman, the most degraded villain of the 
whole Gordon mob, we have a graphic picture of 
the result and outcome of the hanging system. 
It was a bold cx]>crimcnt to choostj an imbecile 
for the hero of the lx>ok ; but there is nothing 
repulsive in the weakness of poor lighl-lu‘arted 
llaniaby ; while the author has here again vindi- 
cated his theory of ‘‘good in everything,” — the 
existence of “a soul of goodness in things evil, 
if men obscrvingly distil it out.” Barnaby s 
weakness of miiul docs not prevent him from 
being ha)>py in bis own way. The existence of 
good in a latent or undeveloped state is also 
graphically sIk^wii iiii* the poor savagti ostler, 
^laypohi Hugh, utterly reckh^ss and without 
care as t«) his own fate, but with a kindly pity 
and regret fur tlic imbeciLj lad who loves him, 
and whom he has involved in his own doom of 
death ; clinging with “faith and ‘strong btdief ” 
to the i<lea iliat Barnaby's life will be spared, 
even while be ferociously exults over the abject, 
condemned, luiserable baiigman, whining out his 
wretehed terror, and clutohiiig frantically at the 
hiSaening chance of reprieve as the hour for 
execution approaches. There is deep pathos, 
too, in Hugh's endeavour at the last moment to 
lind an owner for his dog, “ but not unless he 
intends to use him well ; ” the dumb creature 
being the only living thing that has shown 
affection for him. The minor character of Grip 
the raven w'as taken from the life ; for the 
original Grip was an inmate of his household, 
much valu(id by his master for his clcveniees and 
oddity, but looked upon witli terror by the 
children, whose ankles he was always j..enacing 
with his iron beak. The bird died in 18-11, during 
time “Barnaby” w'as appearing. Dickens, 
^ a letter to Forster, from I)cvonsbi’’C Terrace, 
(now Marylebone) Boad, where ho was 


then residing, describes the circumstances of* 
the bird’s decease. “ I am not wholly fres from 
suspicions of poison.’* He adds: “A malicious 
butcher has been heard to say that he would 
‘ do for him ; ’ his plea was that he would not bo 
molested in taking orders down the mews by 
any bird that wore a tail, Otlicr persona have 
also been heard to threaten ; among others, 
Charles Knight, who has just started a weekly 
publication, price threepence; ‘Barnaby’ being, 
as you know, fourpencc.” Grip was stuffed, and 
ultimately fetched £80 at the sale of Dickcns’fl 
effects at Gadshill, many years afterwards. 

Visit to Ameiuca in 1842 ; “ Ameeican 
Notes for General Circulation.” 

Free fmm the literary engagements and con- 
tracts tliat liad harassed him for years, Dickens 
now resolved to give his mind a rest, and procure 
an entire change by a visit to America. This 
intention he carried out in 1842, starting from 
Liverpool in the steamer lintannia at the 
beginning of the year. His wife accompanied 
him. In tlic United States he was reeeivcil with 
enthusiasm, and with only too eager hospitality. 
But the visit was not in every respect a success. 
He felt strongly on the subject of the law, or 
rather the absence of law, respecting British copy- 
right in Aiuevica; and felt aggrieved that his books 
should be reprinted and circulated throughout 
the Stabs by any publislier who chose to lay 
liands upon thojn. Accoidingly, in the cause of 
Ids Kiiglish literary Invthreii as well as his own, 
ho s]K)ko strongly on the subject, perhaps in 
season anil out of season ; and no little irritation 
was produced. The time, too, to which be had to 
restrict himself in his visit was also manifestly 
too short- for a fair examination of America and 
its institutii>us ; and thus, in many instances, ho 
saw only tlu. surface features of the things he de- 
scribed and gciieraliseil on insufficient data. The 
result of the tour he gave in a hook called 
“American Notes for General Circulation.” It 
could not be other than lively and amusing; but 
here and there it is open to the charge of 
flippancy ; and the blemish of overhastc appears 
throughout. The best parts arc the very practical 
and useful chapters on the solitary system of 
imprisonment, which lie saw in full work in 
Phihulclphia and elsewhere, and which, on ap- 
parently sufficient gix)unds, he condemns as cruel 
in practice, and deplorable in its results on tho 
prisoner; and the remarks on emigrant ships 
and emigration, pointing out the necessity of 
regulations and measures of protection for help- 
j loss and ignorant emigrants, which were after- 
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wards adopted. The strictures on some American 
institutions caused great offence in certain trans- 
atlantic circles. On the question of slavery and 
its abominations he spoke out nobly, strengthen- 
ing his arguments by extracts from advertise- 
ments, etc., in United States newspaiKjrs. 

« Martin Chuzzlewit ; ” Hostility in 
America ; “ Pictures from Italy.” 

The feeling that he had been hard in his judg- 
ment upon a people who had welcomed him with 
enthusiasm, was increased hy the eliaptcis in his 
next work, “ Martin Chuzzlcwit,” in whicli America 
and its institutions are described. The Elijali 
Pograms, Hannibal Chollops, Colonel Divers, and 
Scadgeia, the poisonous fungi of transatlantic 
civilization, with their libellous papern, fraudu- 
lent land companies, and bowie-knife swagger, 
though admitted to be correct portraits of exist- 
ing types, were vehemently n'piidiated as giving 
altogether an unjust idea of the bulk of American 
society ; and it was many ^ ears before the sore- 
ness thus engendered entirely passed away. The 
humour and pungency of the satires increased tli<^ 
indignation with which it was reganled ; though 
at last our tmnsatlan tic cousins became conscious 
‘ how much of it was to be taken “in a Pick- 
wickian sense;” rather as an outbn'ak of exube- 
rant fun, than as a seriously intended criticism 
on a great nation. In the end the reex)nciIiatiou 
was complete, as was [)roved by the welcc^me 
extended to Dickens on his later visit to the 
United States many years after- wards. As a 
work, “ Martin Clmzzlewit” is more complete in 
design than its prediicessors ; and the design of 
the author is more tliorouglily seen tliroughont. 
Selfishness is here tlio vice that is exposecl ; 
with the greed of gain, and the abuse of the 
forms of outward piety and morality for mean 
and sordid ends, as seen in the arch-hypocritf; 
Pecksniff. The reformation of the selflsli hero 
Martin, by means of suffering in the dreary 
swamp of Eden, and the various pliascs uf the 
vice of selfishness in the Chuz/.le.wit. family, each 
of whom is conscious of it in llni rest, but lias no 
idea of his own shortcomings, is capital. Sarah 
Gamp and Betsy Prig, types of a rmre now happily 
almost extinct, and meiT}^ Mark Tajih^y, jolly 
“under creditable circumstances, ’’are alsofamous. 
That the book introduced the author to a new 
and even more appreciative, beeause a more dis- 
cerning, class of readers than had laughed and 
wept over his previous works, there is no doubt ; 
but ns a pecuniary success, there was a consider- 
able falling off. The number of copies disposed 
of was far short of the sale of “ Nieklcby and 


the author, with agrowing family and increasing 
responsibilities round him, was alarmed at the 
prospect of an insufficiency of income. Accord- 
ingly he resolved to remove to the continent for 
a time ; and for the next two years we find him 
residing with his wife and children at Genoa. 
His Italian experiences furnished the materia 
for his “Pictures from Italy,” a pleasant and 
instructive book, in which much information and 
many useful reflections are given in unconven- 
tional, fricmdly style, the author entirely avoid- 
ing, as he justly observes, the guide-book manner. 

The “ Christmas Carol,” its Genial Tone ; 
“The CiirMMs,*’ a Skco.vd Christmas Book. 

Before his departure from England, he had 
written the glorious “Christmas Carol,” which was 
received, as it deserved to be, with acclamation : 
for “ peace and good will ” is the key-note of 
the work ; and th(‘, manner in which the reader's 
sympathies are enlisted for the Cralchet family — 
from i>oor homely, simple Bobtlu* clerk, “carrying 
home on (Saturdays only fifteen copies of his 
Christian name;, to the tnippled child, Tiny Tim, 
thinking in church on Cliristimus morning of that 
unchanging Friend of I he poor, wlio mivle lanu^ 
men to walk, and blind men to see —is admirable 
throughout. The ])roiil, howeven*, on the book 
disai)pointed him entirely. The work had been 
too expensively got up for the price at which it 
was to s(dl ; and this hcl(.)cd in ilelormining him 
to carry out his scheme of foreign residence. It 
was at this time that Messrs. Bradbury and Evans 
became his pnblishei’s. 

At Genoa he wrote the second of his Christmas 
btx)ks, “The Chimes.” In this his expressed iii- 
bmtioji was not only to a^lvocjxbi The cause of 
the poor and n(',cdy in general, bat of that serf 
and pariah of forty years ago, t lie agrieultuial 
lalw)urcr. It was a time of windy oratory ; and 
absurd remedies were ]n*oi)osc(l for great social 
wants and evils. A Duke hail recently made 
the rcnnirkable discovery that a pinch of ciiri;^ 
])owd(!r in a laboiwer’s soup would answer all 
the purposes of solid food ; and a portentously 
stupid alderman was boasting from the bench 
that he liad “put down suicide.” “ The Chimes,” 
therefore, though far inferior to the “ Christmas 
Carol ” as a literary production, came in good 
time to ring in the new year with renewed hope 
for the poor man, by setting Ixifoi’e the world 
his dairasfor more generous and kindly considera- 
tion at the season when all hearts arc supposetl 
to be most open to kindly ijiflucnces. The author 
made a flying visit to England, staying in London 
only a few days, that, he might h.avc the pleasure 
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of reading the proof sheets of the completed book 
to a small dicle of literaiy and artistic friends. 

A Litebaby and Abtistic Gathebino ; 
Eenewed Vigodb fbom Change of Scene; 

“ Dombey and Son.’* 

They were a remarkable company who as- 
sembled in Mr. Forster’s chambers, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, on the 2nd of December 1814, to hear 
“ The Chimes ” read by its author. Besides 
Dickens’s friend and biographer, there were 
present Douglas Jerrold, Layman Blanchard, 
Carlyle, Fox, Dyce the Shakspearian scholar, 
Harness, Maclise and Stanfield the famous 
])ainters, and the author’s brother Frederick. 
Writing in 1871, Forster observed how of all 
that friendly gathering, only Carlyle and him- 
self remained alive. A few years afterwards 
they too were gone. Changes of scene and 
change of climate, with the brain rest conse- 
quent on a withdrawal from the whirl of London, 
had the best effect on Dickens’s healLli. There 
had long been rumours iu general circulation, to 
the effect that the great novelist’s power was 
exhausted ; “ he had writ ten himself out,” was 
the favourite phrase ; and certain ^japers gravely 
advised him to take to the stage for a career, as 
his talents as an actor were well-known. This 
idea of Dickens’s genius as a worked-out mine 
was brilliantly disproved by the appearance of 
his next work, “ Dombey and Son,” with an en- 
tirely new set of characters, as sliar])ly drawn 
and as typical as any of his earlier efforts, — 
Captain (Juttle, and his friend Joe Bunsby, the 
philosophic commander of the cautious Clara ; 
Mrs. Pipchin. in whom a real personage of the 
dreary Ba^iam Street days rn ny be recognized ; 
and the lachrymose Wickham and the beaming 
Polly Toodlcs, Susan Nipper and Toots, heavy 
Doctor Blimber with his wife and daughter, 
always digging away at the dead languages 
“like ghouls;” |)Oor, pretty little Paul, an<l his 
sweet, unselfish sister Florciiee, and sullen and 
frowning amid them all, in his IJind, stiff-necked 
pride and arrogance, the hero of the story him- 
self, — all are admirable, and not one of them is iii 
Ihe way. The curse of pride is here exposed m- 
that of selfishness was in “ j^Iartin Chuzzlemt.” 
The author’s design was at first to have made 
Walter Gay a good-natured, easy-going j'oiitli, 
gradually going astray from want of self-su.^ 
taining power ; but he subsequently changed 
Ihs mind, and bestowed a better fate on the 
instrument-maker’s nephew. 


Continuation of the Chbistmas Book 
Sbbibs ; <<The Cbicket on the Heabth 
" The Battle of Life ; ” “ The Haunted 
Man ; ” Dickens’s Retubn to London. 

The series of Christmas books, commenced so 
auspiciously with the glorious “ Carol,” waa 
continued for some years. After the “ Chimes,” 
appeared successively the “ Cricket on the Hearth,*' 
The Battle of Life,” and The Haunted Man.'^ 

Of these, the first-mentioned had a brilliant suc- 
cess, the sale at first starting doubling that of the 
Christmas Carol.” Like *• The Chimes ” ahidl 
some of the larger books of the author, it was 
dramatized, and had a good run on the London 
stage ; but though little Dot is delightful, there 
was a general impression that John Pccrybingle 
was too cthcrealised a carrier to pass muster 
among low-life personages ; while in “ The Battle 
of Life” and “The Haunted Man” there is at 
times a painful appearance of effort in the 
humorous parts, tli(3 fun being somewhat forced. 
Indeed, these last two Christmas books aw* 
about the only works of Dickens which contain 
no characters that have become famous, and have 
remained proverbial in the mouths of men. 

After some years of residence in Italy and 
Switzerland, with a shorter stay in France, the 
effect of all of which wfis destined to appear 
with a<l vantage in his latter works, we find • 
Charles Dickens once more established in London. 
The later period of his activity may be said to- 
commence with the book which has generally 
been considered as the best of his novels, the 
“ History of David Copperficld.” 

''The IIistoby of David Coppebfibld ; 

Personal Interest op the Author in his 

Hero ; The Characters. 

It has already been mentioned that much of 
the author's life is iuterwovea in the experiences 
of the heiD of this book; and hence, probably, 
the lifelike reality of tlie descriptions. In poor 
little neglected David, trudging thnmgh the 
streets in shabby clothes from his mean lodging' 
to* his sordid and uncongenial employment, hls- 
heart sore and heavy \Yith the knowledge that 
his work can lead to nothing in the future hut 
nameless drudgery, his own experiences and 
feelings in the days of the blacking shop employ- 
ment art3 ix)rtrayeil ; as are the outlines of a latar 
time in the ilescription of David’s employment 
as a reporter, and his efforts and successes in 
lib raiure. Here again we have a number of 
personages who have become familiar to all, and 
hold their own in virtue of their reality : braTe»‘ 
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simple-hearted old IVggotty and his nephew 
Ham ; the “ lone and lorn ” Mrs. Gummidge ; the 
fawning scoundrel Uriah TIccp, the natural out- 
cbme of the detestable cant of “false humility,” 
the “very ’umble ’* formula continually in his 
mouth, and emft and meanness and hatred of 
his superiors rankling at his heart ; then that 
awkward, kindly Traddles, with his irrepressible 
hair and his inexhaustible good nature; the 
inimitable Micawb(‘rs ; good, angular, short- 
mannered and golden-hearted Miss Betsey, with 
her perennial feud against the donkey-drivers ; 
stolid Mr. Barkis and his excellent wife, the 
good and faithful servant; savage Mr. Crcaklc 
the schoolmaster, whom the little oppressed boy 
knows in his heart of hearts to be an incapable 
brute, utterly incompetent to fulfil the duties he 
has undertaken, but mellowing down in his old 
age into the fussy magistrate, petting and 
coddling interesting criminals ; then Agnes and 
Dora, so difEerent from each other, and j'^et both 
80 lovable ; those grim, hard Murdstoncs, with 
their hard and hateful “firmness” and gloomy 
tyranny, their cant of “duty” as detestable 
in its way as Uriah lleep’s humility, meaning 
that everybody and everything is to yield to 
them; James kSlcorforth, brilliant, talent (‘d, and 
fascinating, but a villain at heart, selfish and 
unscrupulous; 3Ir. Moll, shabby of attire, and 
deplorable as to his bools, but a gentleman not- 
withstanding ; Mrs. Crupp, with her house- 
kec: ing bcok and her spasms, a relative evidently 
of *Sarah Gamp, or pej'hai)s of Betsy Ji*ig ; 
little Umiy and poor ^Martha, and pj-oiul. 
passionate IMrs. {>tecrfortli, and fiery lu»sa 
Dartle, — wdiat a number and what a varitit}'- of 
personages arc drawn licrc together wdtliin the 
compass of one book, each helping to work 
out a part of the story ! In the narrative, too, 
there is a great improvement on the former 
works of the author — more unity of design, a 
clearer w’orking out of a leading idea from the 
beginning; nor could a healthier or a more 
useful moral be displayed than is shown in the 
W’asted career of the gifted villain, whoso jife 
is violently ended amid the wTcck of the home 
he has laid desolate ; while the “ unfortunate ” 
boy of the school, without influential friends 
or special talent or any stroke of luck, works 
his way, in the person of Ti\*ddles, to honour 
and happiness by the sheer force of perseverance, 
honesty, and truth. It is this continual recogni- 
tion of what is really liigh and noble and 
worthy of effort in life, that gives their chief 
value to Dickens’s w'orks ; and nowhere UJ the 
lesson of manliness, self -reliance, and honest 


effort more clearly set forth than in “David 
Copperficld.” 

It is impossible to read this — and, indeed, any of 
the books of Dickens — without seeing how fully 
he carried out in his own works his idea of 
strenuousness and exertion. Nothing is partly 
or incompletely done ; every personage, every 
incident, is the result of deep thought and 
carefully elaborated design. Indeed, he himself 
said that ho could hear his characters speak to 
him, and so thoroughly realized them in his 
mind that to him they became realities, from 
wrhom it grieved him to part when the vrork W'as 
concluded. His cnergj'’ was enormous. Never 
was there so pei*sLstcnt an opponent, both in 
preaching and practice, of the detestable doctrine 
of laziness that advocates lotting things alone, with 
the idea that they will inaii.age themselves and 
“come right.” They will not come right, he 
persisted; they must be ]jullcd right, brought 
right, hammered right. When a wn-ong, or an 
injustice, or error came under his notice, his first 
question always scorns to have been, “ How canio 
it there?” his second, “How was it to be re- 
moved?” The reply to the fimt question often 
led to a solution of the sc^cond. 

At this time the prosperity of his life was 
iiiteiTiipted by two misfortunes that came upon 
him within a few weeks of each other, — the death 
of his father, lo whom he was tenderly attached, 
and tliat of his ^-oungostf' daughter Dora, which 
took place very suddenly. 

“ Bleak IIousk ; ” Exposure Chancery 
Delays ; Portraits prom the Life. 

In “Bleak IIouro,’’ his next novc^, the repnta- 
tifin gained b}^ “ Copperficld” was no^ alJogetl’/T 
sustaiiietl. Esther’s diary, and Esther herself, 
arc not quite natural ; and the miserable Smnli- 
weed family, from Grandfather Smallwee:! 
downwards, are eminently disagreeable. But 
the lx>ok did yeoman’s service in putting for- 
Avaixl, in the most telling way, the shameful 
practices and condition of that great manufactorj' 
of misery and wretchedness, that impersonation 
of the law's delay, “ the Court of Chancery.” The 
evidence against that remarkable institution had 
been got up with singular care find completeness. 
Gridley, with his wrongs, poor little Miss Elite 
with her inndnnss, are not imaginary ; both had 
a real existence ; and the latter personage 
especially is remembered by many frequenters 
of the Court in Lincoln’s Inn. Harold Skim- 
iwle, the “ child ” who knows nothing of money 
matters, and yet so shrewdly manages to evade 
his responsibilities, and get othem to take them 
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np, Tyas taken from that genial man of letters, 
Leigh Hunt ; and it may be questioned whether 
the proceeding in thus giving his portrait was 
quite fair. Dickens himself had misgivings on 
the subject, and changed the name, wliich was at 
first to have been Leonard Skimpole, to Harold, 
to prevent identification ; but the sketch was too 
like the original for any doubt. Laurence Boy- 
thorn, with his tremendous discharges of blank 
cartridge denunciations, and his liomeric bursts 
of laughter, is Walter Savage Landor. In the 
wretched career of Bichanl Carstone, Dickens 
carried out the idea he had originally intended 
to associate with Walter Gay iu “ Doiiiboy.’* 

Journalistic Work ; “ The Daily Kews ; ” 

“ Household Words ; ” “All the Year 

Round.” 

By this time Charles Dickons hful associated 
himself with another branch of literary activity. 
Already in 1840, when the Daily Al(or.9W'as started 
as a morning journal, in a most oonipletc and 
costly style, he had for a time uiulcrtaken Hie 
editoiship ; but the duties W’erc irksome and 
uncongenial to him, and interfered with his 
regular pursuits, and he soon gave up the post. 

In 1850, however, he started a weekly periodical 
on his own account, with his friends and pub- 
lishci’S Messrs. Brmlbury and Evans. Under 
the title Jlonstehold Wordft, his journal became 
exceedingly popular ; .wid in it, and its successor 
All the Year livvnd, some oi his later w^orks 
made their first appearance ; bosiilcs a nimibor 
of detached articles, and a series, “ The Uncom- 
mercial Traveller,” containing some of the very 
best and most amusing descriptive sketches he 
ever wrote. ^Thc most impriitant of these form 
the “ Reprinted Pieces ” included in his w’orks. 

Of the books published in his ix-riodical, the 
firet was “Hard Times,” intended as a protest 
against the system of education that admits no 
play of fancy or imagination, but w'^ould ** teach 
these children nothing but facts.” Mr. Mac 
Choakumchild the schoolmaster, and Mr. Grad- 
grind, the matter-of-l’act M.P. and magnate of 
(loketown, are the apostles of this creed ; while 
in the blatant liumbug Josiah Bounderby, with 
bis braggart egotism and laudation of himself as 
a “ self-made man,” and his wholesale denuncia- 
tions of the class from which he has risen, we 
have a graphic, if somewhat exaggerated, picture 
of a phase of real life. A far more i^nportant 
work, and one that called into play somqof the 
highest qualities of the author, appeared in the 
same journal under the title “A Tale of Two 
Cities/*— .the cities being I^ondon and Paris, and | 


the period that preceding and comprising the 
gi'cat French Revolution. Not since he painty 
the Goidon riots iu “ Burnaby Budge,” Had 
Dickens had such an opportunity of describing 
a great popular tumult ; and the descriptive 
seeiK^s, taken apart from the story, arc enough 
to stamp the book as a w'ork of the highest class 
of merit. Carlyle himself did not paint more 
vividly the fever heat of 17S0, or the fall of the 
Bast ile. The; picture of London, too, and the two 
trials of Charles Darnay in the two cities, are 
among the author's masterpieces; while the 
charactci’s of Sydney Carton and Jarvis Lorry are 
two excellent pieces of ])aiiiting. In the graphic 
delineation of the Bastilc prisoner, wc recognize 
some of the effects of solitary confinement, as 
detaib'd in the “American Notes*’ from the 
writer’s personal ohscrvatioii n\any years before. 

“ Great Expectations.*’ 

But of the works of Diekens puhli.-hf^d in his 
periotlical, the most powerful was certainly 
“ Great Expectat ions.*’ Here we have the author, 
in many respects, at his best. The wholesome 
le.«:soii, not obtruded upon the reader, but present, 
nevertheless, from first to last, is inculcated, that 
before condemning the black sheep of this world, 
it. Ixjhoves us to consider how many of thorn have 
had a reasonable chance of remaining white. 
“ What's d(»ne wo partly may compute ; hut know 
not w'hat's rc'sislcd.” From first to liust we are 
never without sympathy azid pityfor prw>r Provis 
the convict, fierce and dangerous ruffian though 
we know him to be ; when he describes himself 
to his protege Pip as “a warmint, dear boy,’* 
giving that singular designation “ as if it were a 
kituruf trade when he tells how he first “re- 
members himself thieving iiirnii»s for a living 
hotv, when lie was locked up as a littlo 
pilferer and vagabond ho was oxhiliited to vi.sitors 
by the turnkeys as a “regular bad un. until it 
became accepted as an iudi^putahle fact that his 
de.stiny in life was to bo a thief, and to run 
through the appointed series of punidiments 
by statifles in "iieh eases made and yirovided,— — 
to wear out his appointed quantity of kcy-mctal, 
and at last to make his exit in the regulation 
way, through the trap bciioalh the gallows, — 
wc are seized with a very wholesome doubt 
whether the fault is entirely his, or whether a 
part of the blame does not lie with those pastors 
and nuisters, temporal and spiritual, who allowed 
him to grow up like a young wolf, and then 
hunted him for being wolfish. Pip, too, is admi- 
rable, with his quick observation, his ability, his 
ambition, and his uneasy sense of inferiority 
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from his birth and position ; loving and honour- 
ing brave, manly Joe Gargcry the blacksmith in 
tiis heart, and yet weakly and caddishly ashamed 
of the i)oor good fellow’s uncouthness before his 
friend Herbert; learning to estimate things at 
their true value in the hard school of life, and re- 
cognizing at last that “ ’tis only noble to be good/* 
“God mend all,” says good Queen Catherine in 
Shakespeare’s JIcnry VIIL^ when the offences 
of Buckingham are harshly dwelt upon by the 
vindictive cardinal. And that is the feeling 
awakened in the reader by the book. Here arc a 
number of human beings, weak, selfish, erring, 
tnnful ; but in nearly every instance with a capa- 
city within them for better things — each with a 
human heart, if only one had skill to touch it. 
Wemmick, the clerk of the Old Bailey lawyer, 
living in a kind of perpetual haze and fog of 
crime, cultivates kindly affections, and tends an 
“aged parent ” at Walworth. Provis the convict 
determines to make a gentleman of the little 
lad who has fed him when he was starving; 
oven uncle Pumblcchook, humbug and impostor 
though he is, has a furtive satisfaction in the 
success of Pip, for which he takes credit, though 
having nothing on earth to do with it ; and Mr. 
daggers the criminal lawyer, who has lived and 
breathed and hail his being year after year 
among the worst of tliieves and murdcrci’s, — 
people “with whom trouble vieant Newgate^'" 
•still has not had the belief in humanity entirely 
knocked out of him. And here again we wonder 
'at the entirely new set of personages with whom 
we are brought in contact. They are real men 
and women ; we are interested in them at once ; 
:and yet they are utterly apart and distinct from 
any the author has presented to us before. 

Encoueagement to Fellow-wobkebs. 

One of the best traits in the character of 
Charles Dickens was shown in the hearty and 
genial encouragement he was always ready 
to give to any of his literary brethren and 
sisters, by the expression of cordiril approval of 
their efforts, wherever that approval could be 
conscientiously given. Many a young author 
was able to look with pride and satisfaction on 
words written by liim, that cheered him at the 
beginning of the arduous and exhausting struggle 
for success. A letter to Mi&s narri*',! Parr, who, 
writing under the pseudonym of “ Holme Lee,” 
had sent him a talc, “ Gilbert Massinger,” for 
HmeeJiold Words^ may be adduced as an in- 
stance. He writes from Folkestone on August 
14th, 1855 ; “ I read your tale with the strongest 
emotion, and with a very exalted admiration of 
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the great power displayed in it. Both in severity 
and tenderness I thought it masterly. It moved 
me more than 1 can express to you. I wrote to 
Mr.Wills” (his friend and coadjutor in HtnisehoUl 
Words) “ that it had completely unsettled me for 
the day, and that by whomsoever it was written, 
I felt the highest respect for the mind that had 
produced it. It so happened tliat I had been for 
some days at work upon a character externally 
like the aunt. And it was very strange that the 
two people seemed to be near to one another at 
first, and then turned off on their own ways so 
wide asunder. .... Experience shows that a 
story in four portions is best suited to the pecu- 
liar requirements of such a journal (as House- 
hold Words\ and I assure you it will be an 
uncommon satisfaction to me if this correspon- 
dence should lead to your enrolment amongst its 
contributors. But my strong and sincere con- 
viction of the vigour and pathos of this beautiful 
tale, is quite apart from, and not to be infliience<l 
by any ulterior results. You had no existence tf) 
me when I re.ad it. The actions and sufferings 
of the characters affected mo by their own force 
and tmth, and left a few sound impressions on 
me.” With reganl to other stories by young 
authors he expressed himself with equal warmtli 
and kindness. Thus he says : “ If you will read 
‘Kissing the Rod,’ a book I have read to-day. 
you will not find it hard to take an interest iu 
the author of such a book»” 

Domestic Troubles ; A “ Dismal Failure ; ” 
An Jll-x\dvised Publication. 

But while he w'as delighting thousands witii 
his genius, and every succeeding year brought an 
increase to his popularity and fame, he had In 
write to his friend Forster of “ a disraal failuri^ “ 
in his life ; a failure in which the man wlm 
admired him and loved him above all the world 
was compelled sorrowfully, yet deliberately and 
emphatically, to pronounce him in fault. Grav 
un]iappine.ss had invaded the precincts of hi'' 
home ; and between* himself and the lady wlm 
had been his wife for twenty years there 
disunion, ending at last in separation. “ It is iici 
with me a matter of will, or trial, or sufferance, oi 
good humour, or making the best of it, or makini: 
the worst of it any longer,” he writes ; “ it is all 
despairingly over. Have no lingering hope ol 
or for me, in this association : a dismal faihiv*' 
has to be l)orne, and there an end.” Sou>' 
false reports that were spread relative to th<- 
reasons for the sci^ration so stung him, tlif>’ 
most unfortunately he caused a statement, headed 
“ Personal,” to be inserted in Household Wor(bff 
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in which, with a lamentable indiscretion quite at i 
variance with his usual strong sense, he made his 
most private affairs public property, llis biogra- 
pher mournfully records these unhappy facts, 
bidding with etjuiil justice and gcK>d taste, “ Such 
illustrations of grave defects in Dickens’s character 
:is the passage in his life affords, 1 have not shrunk 
from placing side by side with such excuses in 
r(^rd to it as he had unquestionable right to 
claim should be put forward also.” 

The publication of the article in llomehold 
Words led to a dispute with its publishers, result- 
ing in his purchasing their share, and stopping 
the publication, substituting for it All the Yrar 
Rounds a publication of a similar character. The 
refusal by his old friend Mr. Mark Lemon, editor 
of Pvneh, to permit a personal statement in that 
periodical, led to a break in the long and inti- 
mate friendship. 

Dickens at GADsniLL ; “Little Dokrit 
“ Our Mutual Friend.” 

By this time Dickens had purchased Gadshill 
House, near llochcster, the object of the childish 
dreams of many years before ; and here he prin- 
cipally dwelt until the end of his life. llis mind 
aad often been occupied with a scheme by wliich 
he confidently hoped to gain much money ; and 
tile idea of providing liberally for liis numerous 
family was always present in his mind. He now 
carried that scheme i^to effect. It was to give 
public readings from ms works, “ I’ickwick,” the 
“ Christmas Carol,” scenes from “ Dombey,” and 
.some of his shorter pieces (generally from the 
Christmas numbers of Ifousehold Words and 
All the Year Rennd), in London and the pro- 
vinces. Otk, of his favourite selections was 
“The Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,” in which 
the romantic loves of two children are related 
with infinite sympathy and humour. These 
readings he began in 1858, and continued at 
intervals until the last year of his life. I’liey 
were an amazing success, both in themselves 
and financially ; but apart from the fortune 
they brought him, it is a question whether they 
were not a mistake. The time necessary for 
preparation was considerable ; for here, as in 
everything he undertook, Dickens threw himself 
thoroughly into the affair, learning the whole 
chapters he was to read by heart, j|,nd practising 
the emphasis, intonation, and delivery of each 
sentence over and over again ; and the L eadings 
themselves, with the journeys they involved, were 
a source of such exertion and fatigue, that they 
Daust have seriously weakened him, both physi- 
cally and in the freshness and vigour of his 


mind ; in truth, he at last broke down under 
the strain. In England, Scotland, and Ireland he 
was received with equal enthusiasm ; indeed, the 
very warmth of the greetings, and the eagemoss 
of llis audiences to welcome him, caused him to 
persevere wdicn he should have paused, and fre- 
quently to tax himself quite bej’^ond his strength. 
Two more bo<jks, in the form that had long 
been a favourite one with him, that of twenty 
shilling numbers, require a few words of notioe, 
that of “ Little Dorrit ” and “ Our Mutual Friend.” 
The former of these portrays the devotion of a 
dutiful, unsclfisli daughter for a foolish, self- 
indulgent, and drearily weak and helpless father. 
It is, moreover, remarkable for the capital satire on 
the manner in which the science “ Ifow not to do 
it” w.as successfully cultivated in the public 
service of England. The Circumlocution Office 
and the aristocratic families of the Barnacles and 
Stilistalkings, are among the best things Dickens 
produced ; and many of the characters are drawn 
with great power and humour. The chief per- 
sonage, however, Arthur Clcnnam, was certainly 
not one (.)f the author’s successes ; and here and 
there the humour appears somewhat forced. The 
second, “ Our Mutual Friend,” undoubtedly 
shows a great falling off ; tlie situations are un- 
natural ; an<l even to the most persistently opti- 
mist view, the vision of gentle Lizzie Hexam 
must appear as an impossible outcome of the 
surroundings of “ waterside characters,” and 
riflers of drowned men. The characters also are, 
in most instances, cither strangely exaggerated or 
very nDsyinf)iilhetic, and tlie fame of the author 
will ciTtainly not be increasetl by “ Our Mutual 
Fricnit.” The only personage likely to live and 
to become proverbial, as so many of the author’s 
characters have done, is the purse-proud, self- 
sufficient Mr. Podsnap, persuaded that every- 
thing goes well because be is prosperous, and 
“ waving off ” all unpleasant subjects. 

Dickens as a Public Reader ; Second 

Visit to America ; Return to Gadshill ; 

Ills Death. 

In 1867, he was tempted by a number of 
pressing invitations to cross the Atlantic once 
more, for the purpose of giving a number of read- 
ings in the ])riiicipal towns of the United States. 
Before his departure he was entertained at a 
banquet af. Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen Street. 
Almost every literary celebrity in London, was 
present, and Dickens delighted his hearers by 
delivering one of those happy, half biographical 
si»oeches, brightened up by touches of humour, 
1 in which he had no rival. It may be said that 
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he was probably by far the best chairman tliat 
ever presided at a public festival. Several times 
he took the chair at the annual dinners of bene- 
volent associations connected with the press, and 
his speeches were admirable, in matter and 
delivery ; and he presided at the dinner given 
to his friend and rival in popularity, Thackeray, 
previous to the latter’s visit to the United States. 
It may be mentioned, too, that so great was his 
dramatic talent, exhibited in many amateur j>ct- 
formances, that there can be no doubt ho would 
have achieved eminence on the stage. 

There had been some doubt in his mind as to his 
rccei)tion b(?yond tlic Atlantic; for the American. 
Notes ” and the “ Chuzzlcwit ” of many years 
before had made an uncomfortable impression. 
But he luid no cause for apprehension. I’he 
greeting that awaited him was tumultuous in its 
heartiness. “ Kven in England, Dickens is less 
known than here,” said a New York Journal ; 
“and of the millions here who treasure cver 3 '- w'onl 
he has w]*itten, there arc tens of Ihousands who 
would make a largo sacrifice to see and hear the 
man who has nuulc happy so many hours. What- 
ever sensitiveness there once was to adverse or 
sneering criticism, the lapse of a quarter of a 
century, and the significance of a great war, 
have modified or removed.” The visit was a 
triumph ; but most of tlie friends who }jad held 
out the hand of good fellowship to him at liis 
first visit twenty-five j’f'urs before had passinl 
away. In speaking of “Americjv revisited,” lie 
professed his surprise at the astonishing progress 
and improvement in every jiarticular since 1842. 

After his return to England, ho again under- 
took a series of readings, though liis liealth had 
suffered so severely by liis exertions in America 
tliat he could only go through his work with 
the greatest difhculij’, and was at one time 
compelled, by peremptory medical order, to 
suspend the series for a time. He haxl definitely 
relinquished reading as a source of income ; 
“from these *garish lamps T vanish from ever- 
more,” he said to his audience on the last night 
■of his public appearance, and had settled down 
to .a new work, which promised to equal his 
earlier efforts in interest. His friends looked 
forward to a long continuance of activity for 
him; but the cud had come. On the 8th of 
June, 1870, he had been at work on “ Edwin 
Brood ” (of which only lhr»’c parts were com- 
pleted) all day in a little chalet sent him in 
pieces fi*om Paris by his friend Mr. Fechtcr, and 
set up in his shrubbery at Gadshill, where ho 
often used it as a study. At dinner that day a 
strange expression of pain came over his face, 


and he said that for an hour he liad felt very ill. 
Suddenly he attempted to rise from liis scat ; and 
sank down in an apoplectic fit. Ho never regained 
consciousness; and aftertwenty-four hours he died, 
at six o’clock on the evening of the 9th of June. 

Burial in Wustiuinstek Abbe v ; Conclusion. 

The event was so sudden, that when the pla- 
caixls of the T^ondon papers came out with the 
fatal words, “ Death of Charles Dickens,” in large 
capitals, startled men, pausing to read, could 
hanllj" believe their ej'es, or realise the fact that 
the hand that had for so many 3-ears toiled iiide- 
fatigabl3’’, was cold and powerless, and that the 
gi'eat writer whoso very life had ))eeii in his 
vocation, and whom hundreds of thousands who 
had never seen his face still looked on as a friend, 
had spoken the hast word he was to utter 011 
earth. A sentiment of grioL* as at a near and 
personal loss pervaded eveiy cla^s of society, 
from the Queen, who telegraphed hcj* regrets 
from Balmoral, to the aHisan who rmnembered 
liow nobl3’’ the great author had alwa.vs stood 11 j) 
ill defence and vindication of the toilcTS in the 
land. Dickens himself held ver3" decided ideas 
concerning tlm futility of any funeral honours, 
and detested the idea of an epitaiih, but it was 
felt that Westminster Abbey Avas the fitting 
resting-place for one wlio had a right to be received 
among the great literary Worthies of that temple 
of silence, reconciliation, (Uud grateful memory. 
“Westminster AbboA",” says a Avriter in the 
Timcff, a fcAV days after Dickens’s death, “ is the 
peculiar resting-place of English literary genius: 
and among all those Avhose sacred dust lies there, 
or Avhosc names arc recorded on the walls, very 
fcAV are more Avorthy than Charles* Dickens -f 
such a home. Fcaa'ci* still, avc believe, will be 
regarded Avith more honour as time passes and 
his gn'atness groAvs u]aoii us.” 

In America, the feeling aars Avidc-spread and 
deep. Bret Harte, Avhose genius Dickens admired 
and api>rcciate<l, led the Avay in some noble liuc.'^ 
of simple and touching verse. Many others 
folloAA-ed ; indeed, the face of the great writer 
hail been so recently seen among them, that to 
the Americans hardly less than to the Engksli. 
his death brought the impression of one taken 
suddenly from their midst ; and nothing could be 
more thoroughly expressive of the national sorroAV 
than the “ spray of Western pine,” laid meta- 
phorical ly on the coffin of Charles Dickens by 
him, Avho told how the turmoil and riot of 
“Roaring Camp” had been hushed, while the 
ruggal miners sat listening as one of them read 
to the rest the story of “ Little Nell.” H. W. P» 
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** That theo is sent receive in buxomnoss ; 

The >VTOntling of this world iiskoth a fall ; 

Hero is no homo, here is but wihlernoss ; 

Forth, pilj'riin, forth, C) beast out of thy stall ! 

Look up on high, and thank thy God of all.” 

Last verses of Chaucer. 
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The Father op English Poetry. 

M any a title of honour, and not a few of 
shame, have been attached to the name^ 
bistoric characters, on slender and insufficient 


grounds ; and in some cases, indeed, the title ^ of 
honour has become, from its incongruity, a 
reproach clinging with bitter irony to the memory 
of a pinchbeck hero ; while the epithet of traitor 
241 a 
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has been hallowed when cast by envy and malice 
at the feme of a patriot strong in determinatio<l*‘ 
ftnd earnest in the desire for good. What a depth 
of satire is there in the title “ The well-beloved,” 
applied to the worthless Louis XV, of France I 
•—what a commentary in the footsteps of the 
courtiers sounding like thunder along the gallery 
at Versailles, as they hurried to ofEer their con- 
gratulations to the successor of the miserable 
Bensualist lying dead of a loathsome disease, 
“with not a friend to close his eyes.” On the 
other hand, has not. the perhaps ill-considered 
line of a poet in search of an antithesis, for more 
than two centuries done wrong to the memory 
of the great chancellor, libelled as the wisest, 
greatest, meanest of mankind f — But no shadow 
of doubt or uncertainty rests upon the right of 
Geoffrey Chaucer to bear the title of the Father 
of English poetry. At a time when Latin was 
the language of the learned, and when even 
Bante had hesitated whether he should write his 
great work in Latin, and at length reluctantly 
determined to clothe it in the Tuscan, which has 
prevented it from being consigned to the ob- 
livion in which mediaeval Latin poetry was 
destined to moulder, Chaucer, a man of learning, 
a “ clerke,” and doubtless a member of one uni- 
versity, perhaps of two, found in the language of 
the English people enough of beauty and strength 
to render it a worthy vehicle for the highest 
flights of verse. Well may old Occleve, in his 
work, “De Rcgimine Principium,” call Chaucer 
“the honoiir of English tonge,” “the first 
finder of our faire language,” tlie “ flower of 
eloquence,” and “universal fadir in science.” 
Spenser, who was bom a century and a half 
after Chaucer's death, calls him “a well of 
English undefiled.” Tlie “inventive Skelton,” 
tutor to Henry VIII., in his garland of laurclle, 
gives due honour to — 

^'Maister Chaucer, that nobly enterpryaed. 

How that our Englyssho might frosahly be enued;*’ 

and Samuel Daniel, the old Elizabethan metrical 
chronicler, speaks in his “Musipholus” of the 
merits of Chaucer, as having rescued his own 
period from oblivion, and held it up to the con- 
templation and study of posterity, “ Yet what a 
time hath he wrested from time,” says the old Ins- 
torian, “And won upon the mighty waste of daics, 
Unto the immortal honour of our clime. That 
by his means came first adorned with bayes 
and rightly does the old sixteenth century w'or- 
thy acknowledge the obligation of England to 
Chaucer, declaring that we are still bound “ in 
leal to offer praise ” to the sacred relics of the 


rhyme of the first poet who raised the English to 
the dignity of a literary language. And as in 
the days of Elizabeth, so. in our own, the works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer have been most prized by those 
best qualified to judge of literary merit. “ Age 
cannot I wither him, nor custom stale his in- 
finite variety.” “I take unceasing delight in 
Chaucer,” wrote Samuel Taylor Coleridge. “ His 
manly cheerfulness is especially delicious to me 
in my old age. How exquisitely tender he is 1 
yet how perfectly free from the least touch of 
sickly melancholy or morbid drooping 1 ” 

Tub Times of Chauceb. 

The career of Geoffrey Chaucer commenced 
just after a new and remarkable page had been 
opened in the history of his country. In the 
year 1328, the date usually accepted for his birth, 
the long and important reign of Edwairi HI. 
had just commenced ; and the life of the father 
of English poetry was prolonged through the 
reign of the victor of Cr^py and that of his weak 
and unhappy grandson. It was the first period 
that can be called emphatically English; for 
until then the distinction between Norman and 
Saxon had been maintained in the country; and 
the animosities inseparable from difference of 
race, embittered by many a remembrance of op- 
pression and endurance, had kept up the distinc- 
tion b(itween the conquerors and the conquered 
for centuries after the light of Hastings. 

At first, and indeed foija considerable period, 
the proud Normans held it a point of honour to 
keep aloof from the nation they had subdued. 
The scornful question, “ Do you take me for an 
Englishman 1 ” was among them equivalent to 
“Do you suppose I am a slave ? ” And, in truth, 
there were in the Saxon character 'defects that 
gave only too many opportunities jEor Norman 
satire ; for gluttony, drunkenness, and sloth 
formed a wrctclied set-off against the acknow- 
ledged Sa^on virtues — stubborn bravery, loyalty, 
and tmlhfulncss. Where the Saxon had been 
contented with rough plenty, the more fastidious 
Norman required elegance. He derided as clown- 
ish and rude the feasts at which there was 
abundance of food displayed, but scant skill in 
cookery. The national garb of the Saxons, their 
architecture, their method of fighting, all excited 
in him a contemptuous surprise ; and their lan- 
guage, especially, seemed to the car of the 
Norman harsh and untunable, while of their 
literature he neither understood nor desired to 
understand anything. French was the language 
of the court, and in French the king’s justice was 
dispexued. The Norman and the earlier 
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tagenet kings did not even understand the speech 
of the nation they goTemed. Bobcrt of Gloucester, 
the rhyming chronicler, writing in the west^ 
country English, so late as the reign ctf Edward I., 
bears testimony to the slight esteem in which 
the native language was held. In his reproduc- 
tion of the “ History of Geoffrey of Monmouth,” 
he says — 

** Vor bote a man coutho French, me tolih of him well 
lute, 

Ao lowe men holdeth to Engljss, and to her kunde 
specho Kute ; 

which in modern English signifies, “ For unless 
a man know French, one talketh of him little ; 
but low men bold to Englisli, and to their natural 
speech yet.” 

This state of things continued so long as the 
.Norman and Plantagenct kings held sway in 
France as well as in England, and regarded the 
former country as their natural home, and the 
latter as a conquered province. Not more than a 
tenth part of the decade to which his reign 
extended was spent by Bichard I. in England ; 
and the splendid appanage brought by Eleanor of 
Gnycnne to his father, Henry II., must have 
•caused that astute monarch to bestow his cares 
;apon his French territory at least as much as 
opon his English possessions. 

But this divided sway had its inconveniences 
Cor the rulers, and as the event proved, great 
advantages for the governed. The title of the 
Norman kings was w'oak, and their great vas.sals 
were turbulent. f?ons of kings who rebelled 
against their fathers in those days never lacked 
followers to share their fortunes, in the hope 
of reward if the revolt proved successful ; as 
, William the *Vorman and Henry II. found to 
I their cost. Moreover, it was difficult to keep a 
I numerous and valiant people permanently in a 
' state of slavery ; and thus as early as the reign 
of Henry 1. we find the usurping king seeking to 
gain the suffrage of his Saxon subjects, by ex- 
tolling his own virtues, and depreciating his 
brother Bobert, whom he malignantly describes 
•as a hard and cruel tyrant, while for his o^vn 
part, as a proof of his benevolent intentions 
towards the nation for whose allegiance he is 
bidding, he offers to restore the laws of the good 
Edward the Confessor, and grants various 
<jharters to towns, the precursors of that great 
charter of Jcdia’s reign, which in itself includes 
3-11 the essentials of a constitutional government. 

loss of the French provinces under the 
^eked and incapable John, detached England 
continental interests, and did much to- 


wards making Englishmen of the descendants pf 
these Norman barons who fought at Hastings. IlQt;; 
the long reign of the weak Henry III. the Pai> 
liament was set up, wherein the people of ISng- . 
land beheld with pride something akin to tkie 
Witenagemote of the good old days ; for were 
not burgesses called to serve, and knights of the 
shire, in addition to the nobles and liigh clerical 
dignitaries who had formed the great council o£ 
the feudal kings from William the Conqueror 
downwards ? 

Eevival op the English Influence. 

Thus gradually the Anglo-Saxon triumphed 
over the Norman clement in England. When 
Henry I., with a view of conciliating his Saxon 
subjects, married the good Princess Matilda of 
Scotland, the niece of Edgar AtheUng, the Nor- 
man nobles were full of bitter jests at the union of 
a Norman king with a Saxon maiden, though* of 
the royal house of Alfred. They seem to have 
thought that Henry should first have asked, like 
Cloten in Shakespeare’s CymV)eline, “ Is there no 
derogation in’t ? ” and scornfully nicknamed the 
royal pair, Godric and Godiva, as though a 
Saxon appellation were in itself a disgrace. But 
the Plantagencts were suificicntly wise in their 
generation to understand that their power could 
be firmly built up only on tlic siiffmge of the 
stubborn unconquerable English i)COple, in whom 
the instinct of freedom seemed not only ineradi- 
cable, but manifestly grew and increased the 
faster for every attempt made to repress it ; and 
by the time the young Prince Edward, by con- 
signing the “ gentle Mortimer ” to a richly de- 
served doom of death, and by the incarceration 
of the wicked Isabella of France in the fortress of 
Castle Rising, had asserted his right to he king 
of England in fact as ^Ycll as in name, throe 
scfxiratc and solemn confirmations of the Grc.at 
Charter had emphasized the right of the English 
people to invoke against tyranny the protection 
of the law\ 

A thoroughly English king, perhaps the first 
of his line, who could rightly be called English 
as distinct from Norman, was Edward III. — 
essentially a strong man, with just those qualities 
that would endear him to a rough and turbulent 
but loyal-hearted people. The armies he led into 
Fi-ance were very different from the motley 
crowd, of various nations and languages, that, 
thronged after the feudal banners of Franc© 
with “ Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and 
Caesar’s eagle shield.” There was a feeling of 
nationality and fellowrship among the archeiN 
and billmcn of Edward, who fought for a common 
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catise and a common country, with the additional 
enthusiasm inspired by devotion to a great leader. 
Old Froissart, the ehronicler, stared and marvelled 
at the prowess and pertinacity, the sedate valour 
and imperturbable perseverance of these men 
fighting shoulder to shoulder against fearful odds. 
He seems hardly to have realized what an in- 
crease of power had resulted from the merg- 
ing of Saxon and Norman into the common 
nationality of Englishmen, or to have under- 
stood how men could be at once so loyal and so 
independent. Le peuplc leplvs orgueilleux et le 
plus (yidrecuidant, the proudest and most arro- 
gantly self-asserting of nations, is the character 
he gives to the English people ; for in the eyes of 
the worthy Fleming the assertion of popular 
rights and liberties by the commonalty must 
have appeared as savouring of insolence towards 
the knights and seigneurs whose deeds of valour 
he extols so highly. Edward III. understood 
the English well, and was content, while gaining 
fame and honour in the battle-field, to allow to 
the Commons of England that right of the purse 
which they in later times so pertinaciously de- 
fended. In religious matters, also, England 
stood in a position differing from that of con- 
tinental Europe. The papal power never esta- 
blished itself in this country, with the complete 
ascendancy over the minds of men wliich it 
acquired throughout Europe generally. A far 
greater freedom of thought and speech, and a 
more extended power of the king as compared 
with that of the Church, had long been the 
characteristic of England in matters ecclesiastical; 
and in the reign of Edward 1. arose the dauntless 
Wycliffe, to denounce to a nation ready and will- 
ing to hear him, the abuses and errors of the 
priesthood, and point out, with honest indigna- 
tion, the glaring contrast between principle and 
practice in many of the religious orders. 

The age of Edward III. 

It was an exceptionally outspoken age; and 
satire, with tongue and pen, strove boldly 
against imposture. Thus honest Robert Long- 
lande, in his Vision of Piers Plowman, complains 
loudly of the degeneracy of the ecclesiastics, their 
luxury and pride, and their forgetfulness of 
their holy calling. He says in outspoken fashion, 
and not without a touch of humour : — 

*'AjDd now is religion a rider, a romer by tbo streete, 

A leader of love-deyes, and a loud beggar, 

A pricker on a palfrey, from manor to manor, 

An beape of houndes at bis * back ' as be a lord were. 
And it but bis knave knele, that sball bis cope bring 
He loured on bym,and asked wbo tangbt bym cmxt^ye. 


King Edward himself was most tolerant and 
liberal in matters of faith, and favoured Wycliffe 
as a man who worked in a good cause; and 
not the least among the merits of this re- 
nowned king must be ranked the enlightened 
policy that extended the royal protection to the 
first great apostle of the Reformation, the morn- 
ing star that heralded the brighter day soon to 
scatter the darkness of the mediaeval world. 

The long reign of this remarkable monarch, 
comprising half a century full of activity and 
movement, and largely filled with pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war, had just begun 
when Chaucer was bom ; and the poet could say 
with the hero of the Trojan war, “ Quorum pars 
magna fui,” in reference to the stirring events 
of his time. For though a scholar and a man 
of undoubted literary genius, Geoffrey Chaucer 
was no recluse, no bookworm poring over musty 
tomes in cloistered solitude. He was a man of the 
world, a poet whose mind had been enlarged and 
imagination quickened by foreign travel and the 
society and converse of great and distinguished 
men. In the glories of the struggle against 
France he had his share, and also came in for 
one of the least agreeable of the chances of war, 
being taken prisoner by the enemy. High in 
honour with kings, and connected by marriage 
with “old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lan- 
caster,*’ he was familiar with the ways and 
manners of courts, and was more than once 
employed on state business of importance. Nor 
was the other side of the picture unfamiliar to 
him. For he took part in the great religions 
controversy of the time, as a Wycliffiteand 
a partisan of John of Gaunt ; andsufiered exile and 
imprisonment; to be afterwards i;estored to his 
former honours, and invested with new ones, in 
the green old age in which the gi^d old poet’s 
genius shone brighter than ever. 

Chaucer and Shakspeare. 

In some points Chaucer strongly resembled 
Shakespeiire, We have the same wonderfu- 
power of description, the same exquisite insiglii^ 
into character, the same power of indicating by 
a few masterly touches the whole character of 
the man ; like Shakspeare also, Chaucer 
eminently a large-hearted man, tolerant of the 
failings of his fcUow-men, ready to find good in 
everything, and with on intense appreciation of 
the beautiful in nature. He revels, as it were. i 
in the sunshine of spring, “ When that April witj I 
I his showers soft, The drought of March bat^J 
pieioed to the root,” as he tells us in his Cantc^ 
' bnj Tales, or, when, as he writes in “ The Flowtff 

U I 
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&nd the Leaf/* “ Every plaine was clothed faire, 
with new green, and maketh small flowers to 
spring here and there in field and in mead ; '* 
and in the same poem he paints his delight at 
the sight of the forest, the ** okes great, streight 
as a line*’ with the new leaves bursting out» 
bright green and red in the merry month of 
May ; when “ Eke the birddes song for to hear, 
Would have rejoiced any earthly wight,” To 
Shakspeare he may be likened, moreover, in the 
sturdy manliness of his religious belief — his 
honest reverence for all things truly sacred and 
holy, with an outspoken contempt for counter- 
feito and hypocrisy. And to sum up his resem- 
blance to the greatest of English poets, it may be 
said that while he at times displays infinite 
pathos and tenderness, he is never more tho- 
roughly at home than when delineating with the 
richest comic humour some whimsical scene of 
cross purposes, or painting the portrait of some 
eccentric character of his own day. 

Bieth; Youth and College Days, 
Though there has been much controversy 
regarding the exact time of Chaucer’s birth, the 
year 1328 is the generally accepted date. Leland 
the antiquarian, writing about a century after 
the poet’s death, represents Chaucer as a mem- 
ber of a noble family. Pitts declares him to be 
the son of a knight, and other authorities state 
him to have been a merchant’s son. Regarding 
ihe place of his birth there is no such uncertainty. 
In one of his later works, Chaucer speaks of 
^‘the citye of London, that is to me so dere and 
swete, in which I was forth growen ; ” and he 
goes oh to observe that every man has a natural 
liking forhii birthplace, and wishes it to prosper, 
“as every, kindly creature hath full appetite 
to that place of his kindely engendure, and to 
wilnsareste and pece in that stede to abide” 
(Testament of Love, Book i., section 5). 

Of the earlier youth of Chaucer we have 
absolutely no particulars. There was a con- 
temporary poet who might, it is supposed, have 
famished some records, old John Gower, some- 
what Chaucer’s senior, and certainly during some 
period his friend, and claiming to be his teacher ; 
for did not Gower write in the “Confessio 
Amantis ” — 

*' And greete wel Chaucer when ye mete 
Ab my dyscyple and my poete ? 

But whether from subsequent cooling of the 
friendship, or whatever other reason, the autho 
of the “ Confessio Amantis ” left us no record of 
. ^ more illustrious brother. 

That Chaucer visited one of the two great 


English universities is more than probable ; fuid« 
perhaps to solve tho difficulty of assigning to 
cither of these seats of learning the honour of 
producing the first English poet, Godwin, in his 
life of Chaucer, has ingeniously supposed him to 
have visited both universities. For his residence' 
at Cambridge the only authority is the signature^ 
“Philogenet of Cambridge, clerk,” to a poem; 
his dedication of “ Troilus and Crcscide ” to €k)wer 
and Strode, two Oxford men, is the principal 
fact relied on in support of the theory that pro- 
nounced him an Oxonian ; and certainly it «AAiTia 
that the delineator of the “ Clerke of Oxenford” 
was speaking with personal local knowledge. 
On the other hand, the local touches in the tale 
of the miller of Trompington point to a know* 
ledge of Cambridge, 

The Court op Love; Troilus and Cbeseide, 

ETC. 

But soon after his college days, wherever thejr 
may have been passed, were ended, Chaucer 
appears as a not unimportant actor on the grand 
warlike stage of the reign of Edward III, In 
his college days he already produced his poem, 
“The Court of Love,” the work in which he 
describes himself as “ Philogenet of Cambridge.** 
The work represents the poet as visiting the 
Mount of Ciihcre, or Citheron, where Citherea, 
“goddess and queen,” is enthroned in a splendid 
castle, with her son Cupid. Here the poet meets 
a lovely lady, his superior in birth, and at first 
inclined to treat liira with disdain ; but, overcome 
by his importunity, she accepts his admiration-; 
whether this lady Rosial was an entirely ima- 
ginary being, or a real personage who excited 
the youthful admiration of tho poet, is a ques- 
tionable point. I’he poem is in some respects an 
imitation of Ovid’s “ Art of Love,” and in others 
is framed on a work by William de Lorris. The 
plot is meagre, and the descriptions are in many 
respects faulty ; while the manifest indelicacy 
of many of the verses makes us marvel at the 
state of manners in an age that could tolerate 
such expressions in the domain of art. But there 
is enough of merit in the production to give a 
very decided impression as to the poetical power 
of the writer, especially as regards the flow 
of the verse and pleasant and humorous delinea- 
tion of character and habits. These points, 
wliicli afterwards became paramount in the later 
writings of the poet, are hero already seen to 
a<lvantagc. The stanza, too, the verse of seven 
lilies of ten syllables each, is happily turned to 
account. It is said to have originated with 
Chaucer, and was adopted by various later poete 
245 
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of distinction. Spenser, for instance, wrote his 
two hymns of Lo^e and Beauty in this veme, 
which was long known as the ** rhythm royal.” 
Among the statutes of love on which the poet is ' 
0wom, one especially enjoins the fairest construc- 
tion of his lady’s conduct under all possible 
circumstances : — 

But thinke that she so boniiteons and faire 
Goud not he false; imof^ine this ali^te. 

And think that tonges wicked would her appairo, 
Slandering her name and worshipful estate, 

And lovers true to setten at debate ; 

And though thou seest a faute, right at tliine iye, 
Excuse it blive, and glose it pretilye.** 

Whether, as has been asserted, Chaucer left 
Cambridge to sojourn for a time at the sister 
university of Oxford, is open to doubt ; at least, 
there is nothing improbable in the siii)i)Osition» 
many schoLars of distinction having not only 
Studied at the two great English scats of learn- 
ing, but supplemented their academical course 
by a visit to the no less famed university of 
Paris. Godwin, in his exhaustive and erudite 
life of the poet, confidently asserts that it was at 
Oxford Chaucer wrote his juvenile poem, “ Troilus 
and Creseidc.” This poem is a tninslatioii, the 
author states, from a Latin aiillior, whom lie 
calls LoUius ; but the learned Tyrwhlt con- 
jectures the poem to have been taken from an 
Italian source, namely, the “Philoslrato dell* 
amorose fatiche dc Troilo per Gio Boccaccio.” It 
is tl’o same story, in the main points, that Shake- 
speare dramatised two centuries and a half later ; 
though Chaucer idealizes the character of the 
faithless maiden, and does not, like Shakspcarc, 
represent her as untrue to Troilus almost without 
excuse for what old XJrry calls “ her great un- 
truth in giving herself to Biomedcs.'* Like the 
“Court of Love,” Troilus and Creseide is written 
in the stanza of seven lines. In many res|X)cts 
it stands higher than its predecessor. In this 
“litell tragedic,” as its author or adapter calls it, 
we have many touches of time patinas, and some 
exquisite pieces of description of character. The 
idea of good coming after evil is well put forth 
in the following stanza, by the association of 
contrasts 

“ For thilke ground that beareth the weedes wick, 
Bear'th eke these wholesome herbos as full oft. 

And next to the foul nettle rough and thick 

The rose y waxeth sote (sweet) , and smooth, and soft, 

And next the valley is the hill aloft, 

And next the dark4 night is the glad morrow- 
And also joy is next the fine of sorrow." 

The natural tendency to humour in Cliaucer’s 
genius is seen in the following lines. Pandarus 


has been pressing the lovelorn Troilus to disclose 
the name of his goddess, promising to dp hk best 
to serve him. 

“ Were it eke for my sister all thy sorrow, 

By my good will sho should be thine to-monow/* 

says this zealous gentleman, and he continues 
his exhortation thus : 

** Look up, I say, and tell me what she is, 

Anon, that 1 may go about my need. 

Know I her aught ? For my love tell mo this, 
Then would I hope the rather for to speed. 

Then ’gan the vein of Troilus to bleed. 

For he was hit, and waxed all red for shame— 
Aha/ (quoth JPandare) here beginneth game,** 

The author dismisses his “little book” with a 
pious aspiration that whereas “ there is so great 
diversity in Englisli, and writing of our tongue,” 
none may miswrite or mismetre (wrongly scan) 
it “for default of tongue,” but tliat it may be 
understood wheresoever it comes to be read “ oi 
elles sung.” 

ClIAUCEB KISES TO EMINENCE. 

Chaucer next appears as a law student of the 
Middle Temple in liondon ; and there is a tradi- 
tion mentioned by Speght, that lie was amerced 
in the sum of five shillings for assault and 
battery on the person of a Franciscan friar in 
Fleet Street. Before this he had already tra- 
velled in Franco and Flanders; and we after- 
wards find him in the honourable position of a 
page to Edward III. himself ; a brihiant start in 
life, and one that would introduce him to scenci^ 
which could not fail to draw forth to the utmost 
the |ioetic powers of which he had already given 
brilliant evidence. The king’s ppctieal page 
soon receives important promotion ; he becomes 
a gentleman of the king’s privy chamber, and 
afterwards ahieldbearcr, an office of high trust 
and dignit) Nor are these honours unaccom- 
jianicd by substantial benefits; for liberal gra- 
tuities are bestowed u;)on the poet, who is 
evidently a favourite with the illustrious master, 
with whom he is destined^to take part in stirring 
and important scenes. 

The chief foundation of the poet’s prosperity, 
however, seems to have been his connection with 
John, of Gaunt, the son of Edward III., the 
“ time-honoured Lancaster ’* of Shakspeare’s 
Bichard II. The third wife of John of Gaunt 
was Catherine Swinford, daughter of a Flemish 
noble, and widow of an English knight, Sir John 
Swinford. A sister of this Catherine Swinford, 
Philippa Pickard, a maid of honour to the 
English queen, became the wife of Chaucer, who 
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thtui became connected with the royal family by 
no remote tie ; and either in consequence of the 
connection, or from respect for the poet’s cha- 
racter, the powerful duke accorded to Chaucer 
his constant and cordial protection. The ac- 
quaintance of the poet with court life and 
manners, the habit of conversing with the great 
men of the time, and the wider views of the 
world he obtained in comparison with the clerical 
and monastic writers who preceded him, gave 
to Chaucer’s writings an infinite freshness and 
vitality. His descriptions of pageants, spectacles, 
and feastings, especially in his later works, have 
the reality and distinctness to be found only in 
the works of one who pourtrays what he has 
himself seen ; and we cannot doubt that Chaucer’s 
noble knights and ladies were in many instances 
portraits drawn from the life. 

Foreign travel also contributed in no small 
measure to enlarge the scope of the usefulness 
of our “Father of English poetry.” That he 
was high in favour at the court of Edward III. 
is proved by the most 8ubstanti.al of tests — ^gifts 
of money from the royal hand, bestowed on him 
in recognition of his merit. In 1367, Geoffrey 
Chaucer was made the recipient of a pension of 
two hundred marks, worth about £240 of our 
present money. In the patent by whicli this 
annuity is secured to the poet, “ the services he 
had performed to the crown” are stated as the 
reason for the granj; and that these; services 
must have been considerable, the amount of the 
benefaction ap)iears to indicate. In 1373 we 
find Chaucer chosen as one of three envoys on a 
highly important mission to the then powerful 
Duchy of Genoa. The object was partly diplo- 
matic, parley commercial, having chiefly reference 
to the establishment of a f.-irtory for the Genoese 
merchants in England ; John do Muri, a citizen 
of Genoa, and Sir James ih-onan, a vice-admiral 
and knight, were his coadjutors ; the rank of the 
latter of these is a sufficient ly significant proof 
of the position of both the men associated with 
him in the mission. That Chaucer, after con- 
cluding his diplomatic task, made a tour through- 
out northern Italy, is more than probable. The 
beautiful story of “Patient Griselde,” originally 
written in Latin by Boccaccio, had just at that 
period been translated into Italian by the veteran 
Petrarch, then concluding at Padua his eventful 
and chequered career. Warton, in his history of 
English poetry, asserts that Chaucer was intro- 
duced to the venerable poet at the wedding of 
Vlolante, daughter of Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, 
^ttd adds, “ It is not improbable thi^t Boccaccio 
of the party”-«-adducing the authority of 


PauluB Jovins for the anecdote. He 
speaks of such a meeting in the prologtte 
story of Griselde, told in the Canterbury 
the Clerke of Oxenforde, who says : 

'* I wol you tell a tale, which that I 
Learned at Podowe of a worthy clerk, 

As preved by his werdes and his werk ; 

Frauncois Petrarch, the laureate pocte, 

Ilighte this clerk whos rhetoriko swota 
Enlumined all Itaillo of poetrie, 

Ab Lynyau did of philosophie." ;v 

And as the genial elerke of Oxenford exhibited , 
some of the characteristics of Chaucer himself,, 
w’c arc warranted in believing that the meetlilg 
with “Fraunceis Petrarch” had its origin to 
fact. 

More important than the question of the 
actual meeting between the poets is certainly 
the fact that Chaucer studied with great advan*! 
tage the literature of Italy, then already enriched ' 
with masterpieces far transcending anything that 
had been produced since the classic days of 
Greece and Rome, Dante had given to the 
world his matchless “ Divina Commedia.” BoO- 
caccio had written his “ Dccamerone,” and • 
Petrarch, in another field, had set up a model 
for the nations to imitate. Like all true men of 
genius, Chaucer was no servile imitator. He 
not copy these great Italian writers. He caught 
their spirit, and infused it into his own works. 
If wc would estimate the extent to which he 
profited by the models thus brought under his 
cognizance, we have only to comixire his caiM^ 
poems, written before the visit to Italy, with his 
later productions. 

The “Romaunt op the Rose,” **Hohsis of 
Fame, ” etc. 

The earlier works of Chaucer, though they have 
been eclipse 1 by the glory of bis immortal “ Can- 
terbury Talcs,” contain many remarkable pas- . 
sages, and are well worthy the attentive perusal 
of the student. We see in them how the poet 
built up Ills earlier works on the rigid lines of 
the old romances. He at first appears merely as 
a translator, and, indeed, as a Uteral one. But 
graduiilly he seems to feel his own power, and to 
break away from his fetters ; indulging himself, 
es}>cclaUy in the comic portions of his works, 
with flights of fancy and imagination. His 
native humour and his good-natured irony Miow 
themselves more and more plainly. One of his 
earlier works, composed during the time when, 
he was actively engaged in public duties, waa, 
the “ Roniaunt of the Bose,” a translation, With 
alterations and improvements, of the allegorical 
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Freocb poemt the first part written by William j 
de JjoiriBf who died in 1260 ; and the latter, and 
by fiur the longer portion, by John of Meun, near 
Orleans, early in the fourteenth century. The 
story, as taken literally, tells the adventures of a 
lover in his endeavours to obtain a rose growing 
in an inaccessible garden. Various explanations 
have been given of the allegorical meaning ; one 
interpretation representing the allegory as reli- 
gious — the rose signifying a state of grace, and 
the efforts of the lover the striving of man after 
holiness ; the chemical interpretation declares 
the rose to figure the philosopher’s stone. Of 
the two original authors of the “ Bomaunt of the 
Bose,” Lorris was far superior to John of Meun. 
Chaucer seems to have made a just estimate of 
the comparative merits of the writers, for he has 
tranifiatedthe whole of Lorris, and but a portion 
of John of Meun. 

On the embattled walls of the garden wherein 
grew the mystic rose are painted a number of 
allegorical figures, recalling to the reader’s mind 
Gray’s “Fury Passions,” with “Envy, War, and 
faded Care, grim-visaged, comfortless Despair,” 
and the rest as described in the famous “ Eton 
College ” ode. In the “ Romaunt of the Rose,” 
Bnvy is pictured graphically enough as yellow 
with spite. “ Her seemed to have the jatuidicc.” 
Hate stands “giinning with despiteous rage.” 
Within the garden, where Idleness acts as por- 
tress, dwells the God of Love, leading by the 
hand Beauty ; “ Ne was she darke browne, but 
blight and clere as is the mone light,” and “ her 
chere was simple as birde in bo\\Te ;” while 
“ Bichesse ” flaunted in a robe of purple, the like 
of which was not to be found in the world. In 
the palace of Old Age dwell Sickness, Pain, and 
Melancholy, ever reminding their entertainer 
“ that Deth slandith armid at her gate.” Here 
we have again a reminiscence of Gray’s poem, 
where, “in the vale of years,” the “painful 
family of Death” are depicted, the various forms 
of sidmessthat rack the joints or tire the veins, 
,OT “in the deeper vitals rage,” with Poverty and 
[flow-consuming age to fill up their number. The 
style of the “ Romaunt of the Rose ” has much of 
stiffness of the old romancers, but here and 
there we have the striking power of personifica- 
tion and description in which Chaucer afterwards 
excelled, and which, early in his career, made 
the original poem a favourite with liira. 

A fine original poem belonging to this period 
of Chaucer’s activity is his “ House of Fame.” 
Waitoais of opinion that the idea was suggested 
by a Provencal composition. The poet is supposed 
tobe oanght up by an eagle, who carries him to 


the House of Fame, a grand gothic temple reared 
in mid air. It is v.asi beyond all conceptioB, this 
grand hall, and is filled with a gallant company 
of famous authors of aU ages, with magicians, 
sorcerers, harpers and minstrels, and a motley 
assemblage, including many heralds, with the 
armorial bearings ofrenowned championsblasoned 
on their coats. At the upper end of the hall 
Fame sits enthroned, with Alexander and Her- 
cules as supporters. Josephus, Homer, Livy, Ovid, 
Lucan, Glaudian appear among the company; 
while QColus is summoned from his cave in 
Thrace, and ordered to bring with him his two 
clarions. Slander and Praise. In this work 
Chaucer uses the octosyllabic verse; the chief 
characteristics of the poem are exuberance of 
imagery, and a wonderful fertility of description. 
There is a considerable amount of humour in 
various passages ; and in the description of the 
house, or rather the cage, of Rumour, where 
pilgrims, pardoners, and sailors are continually 
employed in disseminating reports, the majority 
of them false, the poet seems to revel in a task 
peculiarly congenial to him. The value placed 
upon classical writers in the fourteenth century 
can be pretty accurately estimated from this 
poem. The idea was modernised by Pope in 
his “ Temple of Fame,” but various writers have 
thought the little bard of Twickenham ill-advised 
in his endeavour to make Chaucer speak “by 
measure and by rule ; ” an|J prefer the freedom of 
the old poet, though he draws for r large sum 
upon our powers of credulity, when he bids us 
imagine a house sixty miles in length. Warton 
declares that Pope, while displaying his skill 
and elegance in the diction and versification of 
his “ House of Fame,” has spoilt it find marred 
its character. “ An attempt to unite order and 
exactness of imagery with a subject formed on 
principles so professedly romantic and anoma- 
lous,” he says, “ is like giving Corinthian pillars 
to a Gothic palace. When I read Pope’s elegant 
imitation of this piejeo, I think I am walking 
among the modern monuments unsuitably placed 
in Westminster Abbey.” 

“The Legend op Good Women,** “The 
Flower and the Leap.” 

The “ Legend of Good Women ” contains the 
histories and misfortunes of heroines of various 
times. The female character is here placed in a 
most favourable light. The work is in the form 
of a dream, or vision, experienced by the poet- 
Chaucer sees Cupid, the god of love, coming 
towards him, in his vision, with Alcestis as his 
queen. Reproached by Cupid for having calum- 
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niated women in his Bomaunt of the Bose/* 
and in Troilos and Gieseide/* the poet is de- 
fended by Alcestis, who makes excuses for him, 
and mentions other of his works, such as Fala- 
mon and Arcite ** and the House of Fame,** in 
which he has done justice to the feminine charac- 
ter. It is decided that Chaucer shall atone for his 
offences against the sex by writing a poem in 
praise ** Of Code Women, both maidens and eke 
wives, that werentrewe in loving all their lives.** 
Thisbe, Dido, and Ariadne are among the hero- 
ines, the list being closed by the story of Alcestia 
herself. The perjuries and treasons of “false 
men,’* on the other hand, are to be set forth in 
the poem in their native turpitude ; and there 
seems a touch of ii'ony in the exaggerated 
manner in which this part of the task is carried 
out. 

Another of Chaucer’s works, and one in which 
instruction is conveyed under the form of allegory, 
is “ The Flower and the Leaf.” Uere again we 
see Chaucer’s love of the country and the wood- 
land minstrelsy of the birds. It is early morning, 
in the month of May, the poet’s favourite season ; 
and Chaucer represents himself as going foHh 
into a pleasant grove to listen to the songs of 
spring. The goldfinch and the nightingale 
carolling from a medlar tree and a laurel first 
attract his attention; but speedily ho sees a 
noble company of ladies richly attired, decked 
with jewels, and wearing chaplets of laurel and 
other green leaves 8n their heads; they are 
speedily joined by a troop of men-at-anns, likewise 
wearing leafy coronets, and numbering among 
them the pahidins of Charlemagne, the knights 
of Arthur’s Bound Tabic, and doughty champions 
of Chaucer’* own time. These all, by dance and 
song, do honour to a fair laurel tree. And now, 
from the opposite shle, advances a procession of 
knights and ladies, bravely clad, and wearing 
coronets; but these are not of leaves, but of 
flowers. They pay their homage, not to the 
laurel tree, but to a flowery plot, singing a song 
in praise of the daisy — “ Si douce est la Mar- 
guerite.” 

But presently a storm comes on ; and the 
grassy plot offers no shelter like that afforded 
by the spreading laurel, nor can the flowers them- 
selves long endure the pelting rain and hail» 
but are speedily withered up and destroyed* 
Then the flower worshippers are compassionated 
succoured by the party of the laurel, and 
*^he lady of the leaf rides away at the hekd of 
Whole company, to entertain them, the 
^htingale perching en her hand. The allegory 
^presents the triumph of perseverance as 


symbolized in the leaf, “ whose lusty grend liiajf 
not appaired be, hut keepeth her beauty,” over 
idleness, as shown in the flower which 

" Within a litel space 

Wollen be lost ; so simple of nature 

It be, that it no grievance may endure. 

And every stormo wol blow it sone away.*’ 

Among Chaucer’s works are “ The Complaint 
of the Black Knight,’* the subject being founded 
on the misfortunes and troubles of John of' 
Gaunt ; “ The Book of the Duchess,” written on 
the occasion of the death of Blanche, Duchess of 
Lancaster, and in which John of Gaunt is intro- 
duced in the character of a mourning knight, 
who, clad in black armour, bewails the loss of 
his consort; “Chaucer’s Dream,” on the mar- 
riage of John of Gaunt with the Princess 
Blanche ; “ The Parliament of Birds,” also called 
“ The Assembly of Fowls,” written to commemo- 
rate the courtship of John of Gaunt and Blanche; 
and “ The Cuckoo and the Nightingale,” in whloh 
the poet’s love of nature and of the beauties of 
woodland scenery is admirably displayed. The 
poet is at Woodstock, his favourite residence, 
and a place with which memories of his name 
are indissolubly interwoven. He thinks, as he 
lies wakeful on his couch, that he would love to 
hear the nightingale sing, and he rises early 
in tlic morning and walks forth to fulfil tlmt 
purpose ; for, like all true admirers of nature, 
Chaucer loves to go forth when the day is yet 
young, and the freslmess of mom is not yet 
sullied by the l>urning rays of the noonday sun. 
The description of the scene is full of enjoyment 
of woodland sights and sounds. 

The prosixjrity of Chaucer at court did not end 
wdth the reign of Edward III. The new king; 
Richard II., was only eleven years old at his 
accession ; ar.d the influence of John of Gaunt,. 
Chaucer’s groat patron, was paramount in the 
state. The iX)cl’s emoluments under Edward llL'tf' 
rule had been considcmble. Besides the pension 
of twenty marks, the cliivalric king liad be- 
stowed upon Chaucer, whom he designated “ our 
beloved squire ” (delectus armiger noster), a daily 
pitcher of wine from the royal table : and had 
appointed him to the office of comptroller of the 
customs for wool and hides. Moreover Chaucer 
was made guardian of the young son of Sir 
Edmond Staplegatc, of Kent, a minor ; and in 
those days the custody of tlic lands and person 
of an heir was always a lucrative source of 
profit to the guardian. Chaucer received a 
hundred and four pounds in virtue of this office ; 
and thus he appears at the commencement Of 
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the reign of Bichard II., when he was confirmed 
in the possession of all these advantages, as a 
wealthy, honoured, and fortunate man. 

Indeed, new offices were added to those he 
already held ; for soon after this time, according 
to Warton, we find him “ appointed clerk of the 
king^s works, in the palace of Westminster, in 
the royal manors of Shcnc, Kensington, Byfleet, 
and Clapton, and in the mows at Charing. 
Again, in 1380, of tlie works of St. George’s 
c^pel at Windsor, then ruinous,” 

Misfortune and Exile. 

But the fair day of Chaucer’s life was to be 
overshadowed by misfortune as its evening 
approached. John of Gaunt, his friend and 
patron, was a man of great, even inordinate 
ambition ; and after the death of his brothers, 
the Black Pi’incc and Lionel of Clarence, ho 
oven hoped to gain the crown of England. 
Bailing this, he had sought in other quarters to 
increase his influence, and to open a prospect of 
a regal title in the future ; as is seen in his alli« 
ance with Peter the Cruel of Castile, and his 
marriage with the daughter of that worthless 
prince. In England ho had always looked upon 
the clergy, who were zealous for hereditary 
succession, and who probably regarded with 
complacency the prospect of a long minority 
of the crown, as tending to increase tlieir own 
power, as his especial enemies ; and this may 
probably have been one, if not the chief, motive 
of the constant support and protection he af- 
forded to Wycliffe and those bold advocates of 
religious reform, afterwards known by the nick- 
name of Lollards. When the undaunted parson 
o| Lutterworth was summoned to London by 
haughty Bishop Courtenay, to answer an accusa- 
tion of heresy, in 1377, it was the support of the 
powerful Duke of Lancaster, in cemj unction with 
the assistance of Lord Percy, that saved him 
certainly from a dungeon, probably from the 
stake ; and again, when summoned to Lambeth 
Palace in the following year, the popularity of 
the Beformcr among the citizens, and the weak- 
ness of the papacy, w’liose pow’or was seriously 
damaged by the schism of the west, would 
have been insufficient to carry him through the 
danger, but that the powerful arm of Gaunt was 
again stretched forth to protect him. Whatever 
may have been the Duke of Lancaster’s reasons 
for professing Wycliffite opinions, it is certain 
that in those opinions Cliaucer cotiiially con- 
curred. Even in his earlier works we may 
see occasional and unmistakable indications of 
r seal for the Reformer, and of indignation, gene- 


rally expressed In satire, coneeminB the abases^ 
of the Church and the arrogance of the clergy. 
Their method of engrossing the great offices in. 
the state, in itself formed a sufficient cause of 
popular discontent, and even excited the secret, 
anger of kings and prinoes against them. TJrty 
points out how, at the time of which we are 
writing, almost all the places of trust and 
honour were held by ecclesiastics; the Archbishop 
of Canterbury being Lord Chancellor ; the Bishop* 
of Bath and Wells, Lord Treasurer ; the Arch- 
deacon of Lincoln, Privy Seal ; while the offices- 
of chancellor of the exchequer, privy purse, 
master of the rolls, master of the jewel house, 
treasurer of Ireland, and a host of other appoint- 
ments, were all held by priests. “If,” says- 
hYoude, “the BLack Prince had lived, or if 
Richard II. had inherited the temper oi the 
Plantagencts, the ecclesiastical system would 
have .been spared the misfortune of a longer 
reprieve.” 

At length the popular discontent culminated 
in the rebellion of Wat Tyler. The anger of the 
people against the churchmen is significantly 
shown in the excesses committed during that 
ill-starred enterprise — ^the murtler of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the slaying of a number 
of clerks, the burning of books. That neither 
Chaucer nor his patron had any share in this 
movement may be inferred from the fact that tho 
rebels, in their impartial^hatred of all dignities, 
sacked the Savoy Palace, the resici ,uco of the 
the Duke of Lancaster. Like the revolt of the 
peasants in the German “Bauernkrieg,’' early in the 
sixteenth century, and tho “ Jacquerie ’’ in France, 
this desperate effort of ignorant and headstrong 
men labouring under a passionate a&aso of injury 
had its source in tyranny long endured, and at 
length grown insupportable ; nor was there in 
the demands they made in the first instance 
anything but what the common sense of justice.- 
would acknowledge as fitting and right. The 
violence and crime ,which stained their cause, 
however, gave a convenient reason for revoking 
the concessions made to tho insurgents by the 
Government in the moment of danger. 

The power of the great Duke of Lancaster had 
for some time been weaning. The king hated and 
feared him, and his enemies were not slow to take 
advantage of the tide that had now set in strongly 
agair st him. An accusation was brought forward 
against the Duke by one Latimer, a friar, who 
declared he had conspired to kill the king. Th^ 
death of the accuser, wlio was himself assassi- 
nated before the affair eonld be investigated, did 
not stop the proceedings against the Duke, whom 
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Bichitrd Z€Sol7«d to bring to trial. But John of 
Gaunt, too wary to trust himself in his enemies' 
hands, fortified himself in Pomfret Castle, and 
the proceedings against him were dropped. His 
influence, however, was gone, although few 
believed there was any truth in Latimer's accu- 
sation. The Duke quitted England; and when 
his powerful countenance was withdrawn, his 
party felt the full weight of the vengeance of its 
foes. The opposing factions ran high in the city 
of London, and, naturally enough, broke out into 
open violence on the question of the election to 
the mayoralty. A certain John Combermere, 
better known as John of Northampton, a 
Wycliffite and a Lancastrian, had been once 
mayor of London, and strove to secure re-election 
by promising to reform the various abuses in 
municipal government. This was “ the way to 
kindle, not to quench.” Accordingly a riot 
broke out, in which the party of John of North- 
ampton was defeated. One of the leaders of the 
tumult was beheaded, and John himself was im- 
prisoned. The partisans of the fallen candi- 
date took flight in dismay, and among them was 
Chaucer. He first passed over to Hainault and 
France, and thence, deeming himself not safe from 
pursuit, proceeded to Zeeland, Of this part of his 
life, with its trials and sufferings, we have some 
indications in his “ Testament of Love,” written 
during a woful imprisonment ; for while the 
poet, the whole tenor ^of whose life speaks him a 
warm-hearted, liberal man, was, out of his own 
straitened moans, ministering to the necessities 
of his poorer follow-exiles, there was evil work 
going on against him in England. His enemies, 
backed, there is reason to believe, by those who 
had been his friends and the partjikcrs of his 
prosperity, did their best to ruin him. “ Lcs 
absents out tou jours tort/’ says the French 
proverb, and many of the partisans of Chaucer 
made their own peace with the Government by 
throwing all the blame of the late transactions 
on him. His supplies were stopjxid ; the rents 
due to him not being rcmitte<l to his place of 
refuge. His wife and sons, as well as himself, 
were threatened with ruin ; and he w'as com- 
pelled, as the lesser evil, to risk all and return 
home, in the hope, probably, that the affair of 
John of Northampton had been partly forgotten, 
that a voluntary act of submission might 
build up his fortunes anew. 

ChAUCEB’S IMPBISOKMEKT AND BELEASB. 

He zetumed, but it \va8 to be arrested and 
■but up in a prison fortress, in all probability 
^ Tower of London, where he endured a capti- 


vity that seems to ‘have extended over 
years. “ It was behind the bars of a gJoo^, 
window in the Tower,” says the author of 
“ Amenities,” “ where every hour appeared to bO 
a hundred winters,” that Chaucer, recent froni 
exile, and sore from persecution, was reminded 
of a work popular in those days, and that bad 
been composed in a dungeon, The Consolationa 
of Philosophy,” by Boethius, and which to; 
himself had formerly translated. He composed 
his Testament of Love," substituting for tho 
severity of an abstract being the more genial 
inspiration of love itself. But the fiction was a> 
reality, and the griefs were deeper than the 
fancies. In this chronicle of the heart the poet 
mourns over “ the delicious hours he was wo^ te- 
of his “ richesse,” and now of his destito* 
tion, the vain regret of his abused confidence^ 
the treachery of all that “ summer brood ** who* 
never approach the lost friend in “ the winter 
hour ” of an iron solitude. But he at length 
yielded to necessity, and made some sort of sub- 
mission, accompanied by a confession which 
said to have incriminated certain of hia former 
friends, and the poet complained that he wae 
exposed to much malevolence, and suffered the 
extremity of all that slander could inflict, on thia 
occasion. He himself acknowledges having made 
certain disclosures for the peace of the king- 
dom," but w'hat these disclosures were, and how 
far Chaucer implicated those who may be said 
by their ingratitude to him to have shut themr 
selves out from every claim to his cousideratioo^ 
can never be more than mere matter of conjec- 
ture. Chateaubriand, without supporting hie 
assertions by a scrap of evidence, puts down 
Cliaucer as “ Courtier, Lancastrian, Wycliffite^ 
unfaithful to hia convictions, a traitor to hu» 
party, at one time banished, at another a traveUsTr 
now in favour, presently in disgrace." laa^ 
D’Israeli, on the other hand, with far better 
judgment, refuses to accept these unsupported 
assertions for more than they are worth. “ No t 
thou eloquent Gaul I ” he heartily ezdaimSy. 
“Chaucer was never out of favour, however ho 
may have been more than once dismissed front 
his oflicc ; ” nor can we know whether the poet 
was ever “ infid^ilc & scs convictions.” It must 
also be remembered that, during the whole timo 
of Chaucer's self -exile, his duties were fulfilled 
by deputy, a fact that g;ives colour to the cmi* 
jecture that he may have left England partly to 
avoivl giving evidence against those partisan 
who acted so treacherously by him ; and, mdec^ 
he himself speaks of having “concealed 
privitie longer than he should;'' and it WMi 
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Thomas of Woodstock, for some time paramount 
in Sngland, after the fall of John of Gaunt, and 
the bitter enemy of the king, who at last dis* 
missed the poet from his employments. That 
he had been a member of some conjuration ** is 
certain ; and it is equally undeniable that he 
made certain disclosures, and at the price of 
these procured his liberty. But in the obscurity 
in which the whole affair is involved, it is im- 
possible to decide upon the nature or the extent 
of these revelations, or to judge in how far 
they were justified by the treachery and ingrati- 
tude of former partisans and associates. The 
accusations against the poet would have been 
forgotten in the course of time, but for his own 
laboured apology for his conduct, and passionate 
vindication of his motives in the “ Testament of 
Iiove,** The very anxiety of the writer of that 
remarkable work to stand well with his country- 
men and with posterity argued the righteous 
ambition of a lofty mind. Where circumstances 
are dark and doubtful, a man has a right to be 
judged according to the general tenor of his 
life; and in Chaucer’s case, where the whole 
direction is towards honour, benevolence, and 
truthfulness, there is the less reason for putting 
the worst construction u|)on what may have 
come about in a very natural manner. After 
five years of adversity and misfortune a man can 
hardly be accused of tergiversation or instability 
fortr 3 rirg, by any reasonable concession, to relievo 
himself from intolerable misery and persecution. 

That Chaucer, though involved for a time in 
the downfall of his party, never entirely lost the 
favour of the king, is shown by the fact that 
soon after his liberation he was appointed clerk 
of the works to the king, through the interven- 
tion, Mr. Godwin says, of liichard’s queen, Anne 
of Bohemia, at whose command Chaucer had 
written his “Legend of Good Women,” and who 
had always been a generous and consistent 
friend to the poet. This was in 1389 ; and from 
this time till his death the days of CUauccr were 
prosperous and happy. Especially after the 
Tetum to England of his patron, John of Gaunt, 
— who, though he did not succeed in establishing 
himself as king of Castile, saw his two daughters 
seated on the thrones of Castile and Portugal 
Tespectively— the fortunes of Chaucer rose rapidly; 
and how little the gallant spiiit of the man had 
been crushed by the evil chances, or puffed up by 
^ttie gow%,j ^ap that had befallen him, is shown in 
wonde.^^ work in wliich, at the age of nearly 
4gy years, he- ^shows the vigour, the freshness, 
versatiiit),. of youth. It was to his 
;clp!*****i at Virpodstork. a dace rendca'od 


illustrious by his residence for nearly thirty years, 
that he sat down to give to the world that 
marvellous fruit of his ripe genius and varied 
experience, that has become famous throughout 
the world under the title of “ The Canterbury 
Tales.” 

Ghauceb’s “ Caetebbubt Tales.” 

This work, apart from its great poetical merits, 
forms a most interesting and valuable historical 
record of the manners, customs, dress, and mode 
of speech of the people of various classes in 
England, in the reign of Bichard II.; all the 
more valuable, indeed, because it deals with those 
matters of detail, and with those personages, 
generally considered to be below the dignity of 
history. Chaucer gives us each of the characters 
“in his habit as he lived.” A wonderful series 
of pictures is placed before us, of a company 
comprising members of almost every class, the 
highest and the lowest, nobles and serfs, being 
the only ranks unrepresented ; and in his cheery 
gossiping way the author points to some pecu- 
liarity, some personal trait in each of his cha- 
racters, which stamps an individuality upon it 
in a manner at once quaint and witty. It is a 
bit of fourteenth century life, exquisitely natural 
and unaffected in description, telling us in n 
plain, outspoken way, what kind of folks they 
were who made up the English community ir 
the days of the third E^lward. 

The idea of the work is taken fro .i Boccacci*^ 
in so far as regards the machinery employed foi 
bringing in the story. Chaucer had read the 
Decameron, wherein a number of Flo^cntinc^ 
are represented as taking refuge in a vUIa, tc 
escape the pestilence that rages in the city ; ant 
for ten nights they beguile the time by relating 
stories. Afterwards these were reproduced ii 
various languages and in different forms, aiu 
in spite of the glaring licentiousness of many c. 
them, became highly valued under such name: 
as “ Les Cent NouvcUes Nouvelles,” the hundret 
merry talcs, etc., in the various countries o 
Europe ; and were even considered good reading 
for ladies. Thus saucy Beatrice in “ Much Ad< 
about Nothing ” is highly incensed against th( 
disguised slanderer who has audaciously assertec 
that she gets her good wit out of the hundre* 
merry tales. But Chaucer is no servile imitato 
of Bexaccio. He has adopted the idea of th( 
Italian, as Shakspeare took the material fo' 
his dramas wherever he found it; but 111' 
Shakspeare he has by his original method o 
treatment made the subject his own. 

The description with which the poem opens i 
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eminently picturesque. April has come with its 
soft showers to pierce to the root the “ drouth ” 
of March, and the earth bursts forth into renewed ' 
verdure and freshness. The small birds ‘^sleepen | 
alle night with open eye, so pricketh nature | 
them in their courages ; ” and now is the time for i 
the fulfilment of vows of pilgrimage, made when, 
on the bed of sickness, the intercession of the 
saints had been invoked, according to the custom 
of the times. 

Thus in the great common room or kitchen of 
the Tabard Inn, situate in Southwark, on the 
Surrey side of London Bridge, a goodly company 
of nine-and-twenty pilgrims are one evening 
assembled, the author being one of the number. 
They are all bound to the shrine of Thomas 
Becket at Canterbury, and intend to ride on the 
morrow along the old Roman road leading from 
London to Dover. Very various ranks and both 
sexes arc represented in this goodly gathering. 
Chivalry is there in the person of the knight, 
who is looked up to with considerable respect 
by all the rest, and in that of his son the 
gallant squire ; landed property by the jovial 
Franklin of Kent; learning by the “clerke of 
Oxenford,” the poor scholar; commerce appears 
in the persons of tlic merchant and the shipman, 
the master of the good ship Mar/duUn; trade, 
handicraft, and agriculture send to the company 
the haberdasher, the carpenter, the weaver, the 
dyer, the tapissier or upholsterer, with the miller, 
the ploughman, and cilicrs ; while the doctor of 
physic, the sergeant of the law, the reeve or 
steward, the cook, the manciple, or caterer, for 
the commissariat of an inn of court, with various 
others, swell the number assembled to do justice 
to the substantial supper served upon pewter 
platters and wooden trenchers by mine host, to 
be washed down with good old Saxon drinks, 
ale and mead, and pigment, and even with claret 
and strong wines. For the journey before them 
is long and toilsome; and with the “devout 
courage ” which inspires the pilgrims to wend to 
Canterbury is mingled not a little of the spirit 
that prompts men to enjoy the good things of 
this life upon occasion. The Church is very 
fully represented, both the regular and secular 
clergy having contributed members to the 
gathering, in the person of a monk, a friar, an 
abbess with her attendant nuns, a parson of a 
parish, a pardoner or seller of indulgences, and 
various others. 

Thb CoMPAmr at the Tababd In». 

Chaucer introduces his company, in the pro- 
rogue, with some amount of elaboration ; a few 


most characteristic lines being devoted to tho 
description of each personage. In the portraifinfe 
of the knight we recognize the respect paid ‘ 
chivalry in the age that witnessed the institution 
of the order of the garter, and a reign when « 
king considered it right and fitting that his son 
riiould “ win his spurs, ” The “ very parfit gentle 
knight,” to whom all the rest look up, has fought 
in the Holy Land, has been in many battles, and 
has everywhere home himself Hke a very Bayard, 

It is pleasant to see how his presence acts as a 
kindly restraint on the rest, who are natuiaUj 
impressed with the sedate bearing of the famous 
warrior, who for all his fame and renown is yet . 
modest and quiet, “in his port as meek as a 
maid,” and who never in his life said “ no 
villainy” “unto no manner wight,” and who 
while his horse was good was above the cox* 
combry of fine clothes, wearing a “gipon” or 
short cassock of fustian, soiled and stained with 
travel. 

His son the young squire, is a strong gallant 
of twenty years, not above the little vanities of the 
time, gaily attired in an embroidered coat, and 
with curled locks ; a poet and musician too, able 
to turn a love-song, and anxious to disting^nish 
himself in the athletic sports and knightly pas- 
times of the day, “in hope to standen in his 
lady’s grace a good carver, “courteous, lowly, 
and serviceable.” 

In the Kentish Franklin we have a portraiture 
of the iSaxon character admirably given, with a 
few graphic touches. “Saint Juliau he was iii‘ 
his countree” — the saint especially associated 
with hospitality and the entertainment of 
strangers. The table always covered with good 
fare, with a hearty welcome to all comers, in the 
house where “ it snewen,” or snowed meat and 
drink — the interest taken by the worthy man in 
all tliat appertained to his dinner— his hearty 
John Bull-like enjoyment of the good things of 
this life, and the important position he occupied, 
in his county, being chosen “knight of the 
shire,” and thus taking rank among the gentry—* 
all these points are touched with the hand of a 
master. Again, in the sturdy yeoman, the only 
attendant the knight considers necessary on h^ 
pilgrimage, we have another most interesting 
historical sketch. With his bullet-head and 
sun-embrowned face, sturdy and strong, half- 
huntsman, half-soldier, the latter professiOD 
indicated by his sword, dagger, and buckle]>-tfae 
former by his green coat and hood, the sheaf of 
peacock arrows in his belt, and the migh^ bow^ 
grasped in his stalwart fist, his horn, and the 
Christopher badge on his breast, this good fellow 
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i§ the type of the stardy men who formed the 
chief strength of the armies at Cr^y and 
Poictiers, and later at Agincourt. Of the same 
breed is that stout churl the miller in his white 
coat» with a blue hood ; famished like the yeoman 
with a serviceable sword and buckler — a for- 
midalde champion at wrestling matches, where 
he had often won the ram, the usual prize on 
such occasions ; and he could burst open a door 
by the heroic method of running at it with his 
head, bull-fashion. Much given to steal com, 
and to take toll three times over, was the worthy 
miller ; a jangler and a reveller, moreover, with 
an abnormally wide mouth ; rude in his speech, 
and under scant restraint of modesty and deli- 
cacy; a performer cn the bagpipe, with one of 
which earsplitting instruments he is furnished, 
and with the melodious strains whereof he plays 
the company out of the town. 

In the description of the clerical part of the 
company, the Wycliffite propensities of the poet, 
and his wonderful gift of covert satire, are 
happily shown. The Church had gained greatly 
in wealth during the century preceding Chaucer’s 
time ; but this dubious advantage had been more 
than counteracted by loss of respect. The 
monastic orders were in many points in glaring 
need of reform. Idle and luxurious, in some 
cases addicted to fopperies and extravagance 
in dress, veiy inconsistent with their vows of 
poverty, in many cases stained with the vices of 
the debauchee, and given up to feasting, hunting, 
and other pursuits very detrimental to their 
clerical pretensions, they had to a great extent 
forfeited the influence their predecessors had 
wielded over the community in days when a 
Henry II. had found it necessary to submit to 
scourging at their hands, preferring humiliation 
to probable dethronement. Tlie strong English 
common sense of the poet rises in revolt against 
the false pretences, the venal compromise with 
evil, ‘‘the curse that money may buy out,” the 
whole elaborate fabric of false pretence in a 
system of lip-service. But he is careful to point 
out where may be found the Abdicls of the priest- 
hood, those “ among the faithless faithful only 
found;” and where he has to write of faults 
nnd evils, he works for reform rather by playful 
irony and satire than by flerce denunciations. 
What a picture of the self-indulgent worldling 
in clerical garb is picsented to as in the hunting 
monk “ to been an abbot able ” — an abbot after 
the fashion of Scott’s Prior Aymer de Valence 
in ‘‘Ivanhoe ” — ^the man vowed to poverty, but who 
has many a dainty horse in stable — who fastens 
his fine fur-embroidered gown with a brooch of 


massive gold— who understands far more of 
woodcraft than of church-lore, and Bcofb at the 
strict rule of St. Maure and St. Benedict, and 
smiles scornfully at the notion that he i^ould 
“ swinke” or drudge and labour with his bands, 
and pore upon a book in his cloister, because 
St. Augustine has declared that it should be so. 
“ Let Austen have his swink to him reserved.’* 
Let Austen work, and study, and drudge, if it 
seemeth good to him ; this monk “ let olde 
tbinges pass” — ^hc let the old maxims and rules 
go by as obsolete, and was a “ prickasour” or 
hard rider, keeping greyhounds, and hunting the 
hare — vowed to religion, and living a life of 
selfish enjoyment. 

In the friar we see pourtrayed the same con- 
tradiction between profession and practice — “ a 
full solemne man,” who is at the same time 
“wanton and merry;” a notable character is 
Hubert the friar, one who squares his precepts 
and penances according to the purses of his 
hearers, always ready to grant absolution and to 
take repentance for granted when he was well 
paid. 

“ lie was an easy man to give penance 
There where he wist to have a good pittance.” 

Veiy popular was he among the women, to 
whom he made little presents; a merry man 
withal, and able to sing a good song to the rote 
or psaltery. The best beggar in all his house 
was he, very deft at opcniii^ the purse-strings of 
tlic rich Franklins and their wives, among whom 
he had an extensive acquaintance, and not scorn- 
ing the hostlers and gay tapsters, but snuuning 
the sick and the needy as below the notice of flo 
dainty a man as himself. He lisped, to make 
his English sweet upon his tongue. His chief 
doctrine, continually impressed upon his flock, 
was emlx)dicd in the very unmistakable precept 
that the Clm eh’s benefits must be paid for. 
Therefore, “instead of weeping and prayers. Men 
must give silver to the poore friars." 

Madam Eglantine the prioress is described 
with subtle iiony, in the terms of praise beneath 
which censure lies hidden. Her smiling “full 
simple and coy” — ^her talent in singing “the 
service divine, Entunedin her nose full sweetely’* 
—her exaggerated sensibility gushing forth over 
the captive mouse or the dead puppy dog — ^her 
outward reluctance to receive homage and re- 
s|)cct, all give the impression of one playing a 
part to gain popularity. The sumpnour, or sum- 
moner of offenders before the ecclesiastical courts, 
is painted in coarser colours. A fiery-faced angry 
man is this, the terror of children wherever he- 
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•shows his pimply face, with its black brows and 
4<knobbes” sitting on his cheeks, and the few 
words of parrot-Latin, continually reiterated, that 
compose his stock of learning. A great tippler 
•of fiery wines is he, and for all his fierceness not 
inaccessible to bribes, if these take the form of 
■strong drink. The pardoner or seller of indul- 
gences, his friend and companion, is represent^ 
.as a rank impostor, carrying counterfeit relics, 
■and selling out of a wallet he carries before him 
indulgences or pardons *^come from Home all 
hot” — ^very skilful, like his compeer the sump- 
nour, at gaining money. From Berwick to Ware 
there was not so skilful a pardoner to be found 
.as he, while “ with piqued flattering and gapes, 
He made the parson and the people his 
apes.” 

But not all the ministers of religion were thus 
^elf-secking and venal. There were yet true 
shepherds in the fold, men who did their duty 
vigilantly, not fleeing as hirelings who care not 
for the sheep, nor given, like the false shepherds 
pictured in Milton’s “Lycidas, ” to tug andscramble 
4 it the shearer’s feast; but good servants of their 
Master, ready to work at all seasons, and with 
7.cal and wisdom to turn many to righteousness. 
Such a character is pourtrayed in the poor 
parson, in whom Chaucer depicts those qualities 
which have been similarly pourtrayed by subse- 
{[uent poets in picturing a zealous, trutliful 
clergyman ; for Cowper, Goldsmith, and Words- 
worth seem alike to haie drawn their descriptions 
from Chaucer. 

The model pastor’s life is given to his work. 
He teaches gospel truth ; and his preaching and 
his practice are in accordance with each otlier. 
The presentment of the good ptirson is perhaps 
the best of dll these mediaeval character pictures ; 
but other members of the company all are 
j^ljetched with almost equal felicity. There is 
the merchant, a substantial man and a worshipful, 
aomewhat touched with purse-pride, solemn and 
impressive of speech, and fond of discoursing of 
the profits he made, “ Sounding alway the in- 
crease of his winning;” the Oxfoi-d scholar or 
Clcrke of Oxenford, thoughtful, reticent of 
s^pecch, threadbare in garb, riding a horse lean 
a rake; for those were the days when colleges 
were really charitable foundations, and the 
student depended on the contributions of the 
nch and benevolent for the means to study or 
‘ scholaye ; ” the reeve or bailifi, a thin, aj’.xious- 
looking man, much feared for his keenness by 
nis lord’s tenants; a cook, who could make 
‘Wane manger” with the best; a sergeant of 
• be law, « wary and wise ; ” and various others ; a 


motley crew, but all joined together for the Ume , 
in the fellowship of a common purpose. 

The host, who acts as a kind of chorus in the 
work, proposes that the company shall keep 
together on their way to Canterbury, and 
the homeward road, for mutual solace and pro- 
tection. Each is to tell two stories, one on the 
road to Canterbury, and one on the return 
journey ; the traveller w’ho is considered to have 
told the best tale is to be entertain^ at the 
expense of the rest, and the host himself is to be 
the umpii-e and general manager on the journey; 
any man who disobeys Lis behests being subject 
to a fine. When they quit the inn on the fol- 
lowing morning, although it was first proposed 
that they should draw lots to decide who should 
tell the first tale, the priority is given naturally 
enough to the knight, as the chief in the company^ 
to whom the jovial host and all the other tra- 
vellers pay especial resi)cct. The knight thereupon 
tells the sloiy of Talemon and Arcite,tke subject 
of which is to be found in the “ Teseide” of Boc- 
caccio. So well does the “ parfit gentle knight” 
acquit himself, telling his story with a kind of 
courtly eloquence thoroughly in keeping with 
his character, that the host is delighted with 
this favourable commencement of their enter- 
tainment. “This goetli aright,” he exclaims; 
“unbocklcd is the mail,” and all the company 
applaud the talc and the narrator. The regular 
order of proceeding is now interrupted by that 
lawless and bibulous rascal the miller, who, re- 
gardless oC the curt rebuke of tho host, roars out 
that “ lie can tell a noble tale.” He has been 
drinking hard overnight, the graceless knave, 
and has renewed his houiagc to god Bacchus in 
the morning; and a notable affair his “noble 
talc” proves to be, spiced with wit of the 
broadest and coarsest kind. Wliat must that 
exquisite lady. Madam Eglantine, have thought 
of it ? But as a literary device, this rough bit of 
buffoonery of the unlettered churl, following on 
the courtly refinement of the knight, produces a 
happy and dramatic effect by its contrast ; it is 
like those familiar passages of citizens and clowns 
intcrspeTBCd here and there as a foil to the lofty 
scenes in Shakespeare’s tragedies. For all his 
ribaldry and want of manners, the jovial miller 
is as pleasant a character in his way as the 
decorous folks with whom chance has thrown 
him together. And so, the ball once set rolling^.,, 
the stories succeed one another in amusing variety.. 
The miller finds his match in the reeve, who tells 
a tale, “ The Miller of Trompington,” in which 
one of that profession is held up to ridicule. The 
merchant gives the story of January and May^^ 
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wliich Pope has modernised. A well-told incident 
is the overtaking of the procession on the road 
to Canterbury by a canon and his yeoman, the 
latter of whom contributes a tale in which 
alchemy is ridiculed. The number of the stories 
altogether is twenty-four, two of them being in 
prose. The squire relates the legend of the “ Tartar 
King Cambuscan and his fair daughter Canace.*’ 

The wife of Bath, a very self-asserting dame, 
who has^n her time married five husbands ” at 
the church door, and whose method of riding is 
indicated by her riding boots being furnished 
with a pair of sharp spurs, tells a tale which has 
also been related but in a different form by 
Gower, who places the scene of the action in 
Sicily, while Chaucer anglicises the story by 
transferring it to Cornwall and the court of 
King Arthur. 

The good ^mrson is the last of the travellers 
whose voice we hear ; and most graphically and 
appropriately has Chaucer placed in the mouth 
of this his best drawn character, a pious rebuke 
of the levity of many of the other stories. He 
discourses to them earnestly and boldly of high 
and holy things ; and with simple and truthful 
piety expresses a hope that he may be enabled 
to point out to his fellow-travellers the safe but 
narrow path on the journey of life that leads 
to a better hereafter. 

<*To knitte up all this, feste, and make amende s 
And Josu for his grace wit me sendo 
To showen you the way in this viage 
Of thilke parfit glorious pilgrimage. 

That hight Jerusalem celestial.** 

Thb Close of Chauceb’s Life. 

Chaucer retained to the last the favour he had 
won, or rather regained, at the court of Richard . 
II, In February, 1394, an additional £20 yearly 
was awarded to him by the crown. It has been 
conjectured, not without probability, that this 
additional benefaction was obtained for him by 
the good Queen Ann, who died a few months 
afterwards. In 1396, the connection between the 
poet and the patron became closer than ever ; 
for in that year the duke married Catherine 
SwinfoTd, the sister of Chaucer’s wife. A grant 
made in the next year of a pipe of wine annu- 
ally also attests the favour of Chaucer with the 
government. Donnington Castle and park, a 
princely gift from John of Gaunt, was also 
bestowed on him in 1397; and here Chaucer 
passed much of his time during the closing years 
of his long life. The name Chaucer’s oak ” long 
distinguished a great tree under which some of 


the last poems of the author of the “ Canterbury 
Tales *’ are said to have been written. ** In this 
pleasant retreat, wandering and musing under 
the oak trees at Donnington, the evening of 
that'eventful life passed quietly on.” Chaucer 
is described as going down towards the grave 

living in honour, and esteemed by all, — ^famous 
for his learning, not only in England, but in 
foreign countries. ” The death of John'of Gaunt, 
in 1399, must have been a severe blow to the 
old man ; and in the same year the deposition of 
the unfortunate Richard of Bordeaux and the 
accession of Henry Bolingbroke threatened to 
depiivc him of his emoluments and pensions; for 
all the grants made by Richard during the last 
two years of his reign were rescinded by the new . 
king. 

But the son of John of Gaunt was not likely 
to let Geoffrey Chaucer suffer by the event 
whereby he himself was lifted to the summit 
of his ambition. Within three weeks of his 
accession, Henry IV. had not only confirmed the 
poet in the possession of all his emoluments, but 
had added a benefaction in the shape of an 
additional pension. About a year afterwards, 
on the 25th October, 1400, having emerged once 
more from his rural retirement, and come to 
Westminster, where he had a house in Palace 
Yard, after a short illness he died, having passed 
by two years the allotted threescore and ten. 
His mind must have remained clear, while his 
body was failing ; for V- was on his deathbed 
that he wrote those noble verses in which, apos- 
trophising himself, he sums up at the supreme 
moment the sources whence spring the consola- 
tions of the Christian, exhorting to humility 
and thankfulness and hope. “ Weiv6 (forsake) 
thy lusts, and let thy ghost (spirit |-hee lead,’’ 
says the dying poet, **and trouthe thee shall 
deliver, it is no drcdc.” 

Chaucer had two sons, who both survived him. 
Of the fate of the younger, Lewis, nothing is 
known. The elder, Thomas Chaucer, held 
various high offices, and became sheriff of Ox- 
fordshire, and ultimately speaker of the House 
of Commons. Tliomas’s daughter, Alice Chau- 
cer, made a splendid marriage, becoming the 
wife of William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk. 

The durability of Chaucer’s work has been 
well judged by Campbell, who remarks of him 
that “after four (now nearly five) hundred years 
have closed over the mirthful features which 
formed the living originals of the poet’s descrip- 
tions, his pages impress the fancy with the mo- 
mentary credence that they are still alive.” 

H. W. D.. - 
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JEAN BAPTISTE POQUELIN DE MOLIBEE. 

“ Coiilre la modiBaTicc il n'cst point do rcmpart, 

A touB Ics pots caquets n^ayons done nul egard ; 

ElTor<;ons nous do vivro avee tonic innocence, 

Et laissons aux causeurs uno plcine licence.”— Zc Tartu^c^ Act i., sc. 1. 
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imd( 3 r the title “ le Grand Condc^,” figures as one 
of the chief heroes surrounding that most mag- 
nificent and unacrupulous of despots, Louts XIV. 
of France. And the person thus pointed out as 
the object of the particular regard of one of the 
proudest among the French nobility, the man for 
the sake of whose society a prince expressed him- 
self ready to “ leave all other engagements,** wa^ 
not a minister of state, or an ambassador, but simply 
Jean Baptiste Poquelin, known to the metropolis 
and in the provinces of France by his assumed 
name of Moli^re, as one of the wittiest and most 
intellectual men in Paris, and destined betake high 
rank camong the literary worthies of a period illus- 
trious by letters. 

Remarkable as one whose position and career 
were full of whimsical contrasts was this Joan 
Baptiste de Moli6re. A man of letters, and an eru- 
dite one, ho still knew the Court and f.ashionable 
society thoroughly — one of the most illustrious 
ornaments of his century, he still was obliged to 
depend on patronage for subsistence — one of the 
most keen and subtle of philosoxihers, he had to 
get his living by writing and acting comedies. 

How TO lliDicui.K Folly. 

Of all the writers of Louis the Fourteenth’s time, 
the theologians, historians, jdiiloaophors, poets, and 
dramatists, who contributed to render the French 
model and the French taste predominant in the 
European literature of the close of the scveutoontli 
and tlio greater portion of the oiglitoeiitli century, 
none can be compared to MoJiore in ilie iulluence 
he exerted alike in his own country and abroad. 
It is not too mucli to say that he was the creator 
of the French comedy; and of Fn^nch comedy, 
moreover, in its highest sense, — the didactic form, 
whose object is to teach as w'ell Jis to amuse, and 
which, far from aiming at merely exciting laughter, 
aspires to “ show virtue her own feature, sctirii her 
own image,” to “hold the iniiror up to ntature” 
in such fiishiori as to expose to met it<?d ridicule 
the jargon of the i)edant, the snf)bbishiiess of the 
wealthy vulgarian, and the arrogance of preten- 
tious iguorance ; and to paint in tlujir true colours 
the horror and turpitude of vices like avarice, that 
reckons all other things as nought as compared 
with the possession of all-conqu«^ring gold ; and 
hypocrisy, working with holy implements for base 
and infamous ends. At a time when the artificial 
in style and idea reigned supreme, Molierc made a 
vigorous stand for the natural in dramatic art. 
Racine and Corneille, and even Boileau, gave tlicir 
readers and hearers plenty of stilted heroics and 
fine Sentiments, dealt out with tolerable impar- 
tiality auieiig thoii' oharacuers, ». h of whom ha<l 


something grand put into his mouth. Corneille 
painted men “ not as they are, but as they ought 
to be,” said Napoleon, unconsciously using the 
words Goldsmith liatl applied, thirty years before, 
to Cumberland, the writer of “genteel ” comedies. 
Incident and situation wore the chief points at- 
tended to in comedy, or rather, in the farcical 
buffooneries that preceded Moliftre’s time ; and in 
tragedy, heroic sentiment, however incongruous 
with the character in whose mouth it was placed, 
was the one thing considered indispensable. 
Quoting the words of his own “ Mock Doctor,*’ 
Moli5rc might have saitl with truth, “Nous avons 
change tout cela.’* He chose for the feature of 
each of his principal plays the delineation of some 
folly or vice; and by the development of character 
in a natural way, he kept up tlie iuterest of his 
audiences, and enforced the lesson it was his object 
to teivch. “Bravo, Molioro! tl) at is the true vein 
of comedy writing,” exclaimed a judicious old 
gentleman in the pit, at the close of the repre- 
sentation of “ Les Precieuses Ridicules,” the first 
piece in which he had, with exquisite wit, held up 
the conventional affectations of fashicjiiablc exqui- 
sites to the laugliter of his audience. 

Vice Exposed in MoLifcuiis Plats. 

But to raise laughter at fashionable folly was 
only one part, and the smallest part, of Moliere’s 
object. He made satirical war uiioii vices as well 
as weaknesses. In his “ Avare,” the sordid wretch, 
JlariMgoii, who would sacrifice tlie liiq)[»iiiess of hL 
daugliter rather than open his purse, and who for- 
feits the esteem and respect of his children by 
clearly showing that lie iirizcs money more than 
them, teaches a lesson in such fashion tliat h who 
runs may read; and in “Tartutfe,” Jhe im])ostor, 
was held up siicdi a picture of the. abominable, but 
by no means unfasliionablc, hypocrisy of the day, 
such au exposure of the Jesuitical casuistry that 
confused the limits of riglit and wrong, that inaay 
a sermon niiglit convey the lesson with less force 
and directness. No stronger proof could be given 
of the importance of Molicre’s work than is found 
in the malignant fury with which the Tartufics of 
his time, mostly clerical, attacked Iiim. They 
strove vehemently to “ burke ” his pieces, and 
prevent their representation ; they circulated hor- 
rible and utterly baseless scandals concerning hw 
private life; they strove to prejudice against him 
thi king himself, who. to his honour be it spoken, 
had sense enough to perceive Moli6re’s merit, 
rough Henry the Eighth appreciated Holbeins, 
when he declared he could make six noblemen out 
of six carters, but not one Holbein out of 
noblemen. T«> L<.uis» NIV. the ]»cioecutcd 
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had to appeal on several occasions. Among his 
works are printed tho “Placets,” or memorials 
addressed to the king, appealing to his Majesty’s 
protection. Some of those were sent to Louis 
when engaged in his campaigns; but the praj'er of 
the poet, wliicli was generally for the removal of a 
veto on a play, was always promptly and readily 
granted. They contrived, however, the aggrieved 
Tartuffes, to embitter Moliore's life; and when he 
died, the Archbishop of Paris, tho most hypo- 
critical among them, refused to his remains the 
rites of Christian burial. 

In his own department of the drama Molicro 
was unsurpassed, and even unapproached. Boileau, 
the critic, who, caustic and severe as he was, could 
yet i>ay honour where it was due. gave emphatic 
testimony to our author’s riierits. Louis XIV. 
asked him one day who was the greatest writer of 
his century. “Sire,” replied tho satirist, “it is 
Moliore.” “ I did not think so,” rejoined l^ouis. 
who, indee<l, was not the nn^st comi)Ctent of 
literary jndg<‘s, “but you know more about it than 
I do.” Indeed, Boileau prided himself greatly 
on his critical acumen; and on one occasion did 
not s(Tuple tt) tell the king that his Majesty knew 
uuthiiig of pocti y, and was in the habit of praising 
abomiiially bad verses. 

iNjunu'ious Fuiends, 

But some of tho French writ(*rs, w’ith indiscreet 
zeal, have claimed for M<dicre a j)Iace beside our own 
tihakespeare, and have-^iven a.s.serted that Moliore 
could do some things that Shakespeare couhl not. 
Molicre himself would have been the first to laugh 
at the ab,surdity of a comparison between himself 
and the greatist dramatic genius the world lia.s 
••verseen. lie would never h.ave undertaken such 
tasks as were achieved by the luagnificeiit powers 
of tlic son of the Warwickshire yeoman. A Hamlet, 
a Macbeth, or a T.ear were not dreamt of in his 
philosophy; but ho truly and faithfully, and with 
infinite humuur and wit, and an abundance of 
healthy genial satire, depicted the world such as 
he Raw it aruund him, with its virtues and its 
follies, e.spcciMlly the latter, and tried to make it 
better by pointing out the foolishness of brainless 
pretension and the cmptinc.ss of unidciwl w’ealth; 
to show “ how vain, how little arc the proud, how 
indigent the great.” But his satire had in it none 
of the withering scorn or burning hatred of Swuft 
or Churchill. Sharp-sighted enough to see with 
those bright eyes of liis the faults of his rime, he 
was tolerant of the weaknesses of society, and 
leady to give a generous recognition to its good 
points ; conscious, perhaps, that a humorous ex- 
P 's'-re of a fault, by making it ridiculous, ifill 


often go further towards effecting a cure than a 
fieiy denunciation. He could say with good- 
natured riiiliute in his own comedy, “ Lo Misan- 
thrope,” “Je preiids tout doucement les hommes 
comme ils sont;” and while quietly taking men aa 
they were, he was always ready to pursue the 
same Philinte’s recommendation, “ Faisons un peu 
grace k la nature liuraaino ;” to look upon human 
n.aiure as one who was to its virtues very kind, 
and to its faults a little blind. He has his lesson 
to teach ; and he inculcates it, often impressively, 
and always plainly and agretjably. 

MoLikitE’s Family; His Youth. 

The family of the Poquelins has been repre- 
sented as occupying a very humble position in 
Paris, and by more than onti writer, notsibly by 
Voltaire, Joan Poquelin, the father of the poet, is 
de.scribcd as a “ fripicr,” or dealer in clothe.s. This 
is a irii.si;\ko. Jean Po<iueIin was an upliolsterer 
and iloaler in tapestry; and the latest biographer 
of Molicre has well obstjrvcd that it is only neces- 
sary to examine some of the fragments of the 
furniture of that period, and of the hnngings which 
decorated the walls and the beds, to understand 
that an upliolsterer followetl no mean or ignoble 
trade in the seventeenth century. In his father’s 
house in the Uiio St. Honord, Jean Baptiste, the 
future dramatist, was born on the 15th of January, 
16-2. His mother, Marie Cres.sd, who had been 
marrieil to his fatlier nine years, belonged to the 
same rank in life, Jean Baptiste was the eldest of 
a family of six. Some yeans afterwards, Jean. 
Poquelin received a piece of Court patronage, in the 
shape of an apjiointiiicnt as upholsterer-valet to 
tho king, Louis XII 1., with the reversion of the 
po.st to his Kon ; ;iTid accordingly, in 1637, young 
Po(pielin, being then fifteen years of ago, was 
nominated as the successor of his father in the 
king’s service. This oflice involved the duty of 
accompanying the king on his progres.ses through 
the country; and there is a tradition to the effect 
that young Joan Bajitiste, in 1611, accompanied 
the king, as the deputy of his fatluT, who was ill, 
on that memoivible journey that witnessed the 
vengejince of the implaeahle Cardinal Richelieu 
oil the oons})irator.s, Cimj Mai-s and De Thou, end- 
ing in the execution of the unhappy culprits. The 
later biographers of Moliere, however, have not 
failixl U) point out that this supi»o.-etl journey rests 
upon ti-adition alone; and that the general reason 
put forw.ird for the substitution of the youth for 
his father as the king’s “ tapissicr,” namely, tho 
great age and infirmity of his father, is utterly 
untenable; for Jean Poquelin was only forty-six 
yeors old in 1642, and continuei’ ♦<> exercise his 
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functions in the king’s service for more than twenty 
yeois after. His deatli did not happen till 16(>9. 

Though M«diorc was not bom until some years 
after Shakespeare’s death, the records of his 
youthful days are almost as meagre and un- 
autjienticuted as the events recorded of the great 
English poet. The j^opular account, spread abroad 
by Voltaire and others, records that the father of 
the future dramatist w^as vehemently oppos(id to 
giving his son any thing beyond a “rcjuling, writing, 
and arithmetic ” education ; but that a graiid- 
fatlier, 'vvlio better estimated tlie genius ami ])ro- 
inise of the ardent boy, insislod on liis receiving 
more than mere elementary instruction; that this 
relative, who had a fancy t(j liis grandson, some- 
times took the boy to see the representations 
at the Hotel do llourgogne, where some very 
extravagant, but no doubt laughable, farces wore 
acted by men of undoubted ability, for the delec- 
tation of laughter-loving au<li(inees. 'J'he Oros.^ 
(Juiliaumes, Gautier GargouilJes, and Turlupins 
tlieii cont-.tiluted the great attraction. That tlie 
I'oy was eliarmed by these performances is more 
than likely ; but it can hardly be believed that in 
those early days, already, as some of his bio- 
graphers assert, he liad seriously made up liis mind 
to eflect a thorougli reform in the F rciiich drama, 
and to found a school, eiiualJy removed from the 
buirooM drolleries of farce, and the stilted tragic 
absurdity of Scuderi. Unwillingly or not, it is 
cert-n’i] that Jean Poquelin sent his son to the 
Jesuits’ College, where he was taught the human- 
ities,” and became a classical scholar. Tt was 
there, no doubt, that he read in the on’ginal those 
Koniaii comedies which lie turned to such excellent 
toeoiuit wlieii he hccame an author. 

Long after ib.ilicre had maih^ himself famous as 
I, dramatist and actor, when liis successes had been 
tufiiciently decided to set the dogs of envy and 
calumny at his hct;ls, a comedy of extraordinary 
dulness appeared, written hy a certain Le l>ou- 
langer de Chalussay, long since gone d<j\vn to 
oblivion among the ineptitudes. This wTctchcd 
])roduetion was entitled “ Khmiire Hy]»ochondre, 
ou hs Meilcciiis Venges.” The name. Elomire is 
an anagram, the letters that form “Moliere” being 
transposed ; and “ the avciigeil doctors” points 
to the rough treatment the medical faculty had 
received at the haiuls of the dramatist. The work, 
a coarse satire upon our author, is nevertheless of 
value as giviug a few partiiailars. by a contem- 
porary, of the earlier and obscure part of his 
<*aroer. It appears that Moliere, on leaving the 
college, look to the study of the law ; \\hcthcr ho 
was actually admitted as an advocate, is doubtful. 
Certaiu it however that at tii . c of twenty 


three years he became an actor, from inclination, 
and not from necessity. A ci^ntcrnporaiy writer 
describes him as devoting lumself to a player’s 
life, though he might very well have done without 
that occupation, having property enough to live 
respectably in the world. This property liad no 
doubt been bequeathed to him by his mother, who* 
died in 1632. 

Beginning of ms Career. 

Thus in 1645 young Potiuelin began his dra- 
matic career by getting togctlier, with some friends, 
a conj 2 )any w'ho acted in tlie Faubourg St. Germain, 
their establishment taking the somewhat uncom- 
2 >romising title of the “ Illustrious Theatre.” It 
was at this time that he adopted the jiseudonym 
of ]VIoli5rc, partly, it is said, in deference to the 
feelings of his family, wlio were scandalized that 
one of the Poquelins should appear on a public 
stage, f»artly in accordance witli a custom among 
tlie actors of that time to ado2>fc some eu 2 >honiou.s 
or “taking” name, likely to gain the public favour. 
AVhy the name of Molierc was chosen, except that, 
as one of the biographcj-s observes, it sounded welt 
and was easily remembered, docs not appear. The 
bearer himself seems to have been at various times 
questioned on the 8ubj«x*t, and always refused to 
ex 2 >laiu his reasons, if he had any, for the adop- 
tion. Various villages in France are so called, 
and a Sicur de Molicre had not many years before 
acquired some fame as the author of two romancers, 
entitled rcs 2 )cctively “Polixebe” and ‘‘LaSemaiiie 
Amoureuse.” 

Several writers have expressed a considerable 
amount of indignation at what they term the 
fatuity of the young actor’s family, in insisting, 
as they' are said to have done, ui^oii this change of 
name. “ Who knows or cares anything about the 
Po(iuelins now,” is their argument, “while the 
name of Molicre, assumed to save the immaculate 
Po([ueIins from a discreditable association, is 
fiimous throughout the world?” All this is very 
true ; and yet the view taken by tlie family was 
pertetjtly rational, and in accordance with idain 
common sense. The life of an actor was in those 
days that of a wanderer, dependent on the ca 2 )riccs 
of 2 -atroBs for the means of subsistence, — now 
caressed, now scouted, bis life often made up of 
alternate 2>rofiision and misery, his calling stigma- 
tized as fraught with 2 )rofligacy and irreligion; 
nor »..un it be denied that the vagabond nature of 
the actor’s life, his continral dexiendence on a 
tickle audience, the hand-t«>mouth nature of his 
existence, and the paramount necessity of “plcasuig 
that he might live,” rendered this the most dan- 
gerous of professions. It must be remembered, 
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moreover, that there was as yet no national drama 
in France, and that the actors, consequently, were 
mere farceurs. How were the respectable Po- 
quelins to know that this young scion of their 
family, apparently born “his father’s so\il to 
<;roBB,” or to “ strut and hector," when he should 
engross, would one dfiy i)roduce works destined to 
become classics in French literature ? The crea- 
tion of these works was yot in the far future, and 
nothing had been seen that gave any indication of 
their coming. 

Realities of an Actor’s Life. 

And here, let us allow Moli6re himself to speak 
in his own plain, straightforward way on the 
subject. Years afterwards, when his adventunjs 
as a stroller were over, and he was the favourite 
of the “Great Monarch," and praised and ap- 
plauded by a magnificent court, he gave emphatic 
testimony as to the difference between aijpcarances 
and reality in an actor’s life. A young man came 
to him one day, with the usual story of an uncon- 
trollable predilection for the stage, and a petition 
for an opportunity to carry his aspirations into 
effect. Nor was this a case of a mere stage-struck 
youth. The young aspirant astonished Molicrc by 
the talent and grace tjxliibitcd in his recitations, 
and had evidently worked with carnestnoas and 
intelligence to qualify himself for his intended 
career. Highly commending his performance, 
Molidre asked him if lie had any fortune. “ My 
father is a vrell*to-df? advocate," was the reply. 
“Then," rejoined Molicrc earnestly, “I advise you 
to adopt his profession ; ours will not suit you ; 
it’s the last resource of those who can do no 
better, or of good-for-nothings who want to escape 
from work.^ B'^sidos, it’s striking a dagger in your 
relatives’ hearts, going on the stage ; and you 
know why. I have always reproached myself for 
giving this annoyance to my family ; and I confess 
to you, that if it were to do again, I shoiibl never 
choose that profession. You thijik perhaps," ho 
added, “ that it has its charms ; you are mistaken. 
It is true that the great seigneurs appear to seek 
ns out ; but they make us minister to their plea- 
sure, and it’s the most miserable of all positions, 
to bo the slaves of their whims. The rest of tlie 
world looks upon us as lost men, and despises us 
accordingly. Therefore, sir, abandon a design 
contrary alike to your honour and to your peace 
of mind, 7f you were in want, I could be of 
Borvice to you ; but as it is, I don’t deny that I 
Would rather hinder than assist you. Picture to 
yourself the difficulties we have to encounter. 
Whether it be convenient or not, we have to be 
feady to m-arch at the first order, and to give 


pleasure to others, when we may be often full of 
sorrow ; to bear the boorisliness of the rnajoiity 
of the people with whom we arc obliged to asso- 
ciate, and to win the good graces of a public who 
have the right to browbeat us, because they have 
paid us money. No, sir, believe me, once more, 
don’t persevere in tlio design you have taken up." 

Here we have an insight into the real feelings 
of the successful author-actor, such as is seldom 
obtained through the glare of dazzling success. 
For at the time when MoliiVo gave this staid, 
sensible counsel, which, it is pleasant to record, 
was successful in inducing the young aspirant to 
abandon his hazardous design, he himself had 
thoroughly made his name and position, and 
enjoyed the {ill-powerful patronage of the king; 
and yet ho felt the unreality of stage triumphs, 
and the very vivid reality of the humiliations and 
trials that underlie the tinsel glories of the actor’s 
life. In those d;iys the bitterness of dependence 
was largely mingled in the {ictor’s cup. Like tho 
literai-y man, he depended on the patron as much 
as on tho public, and was bound tf) please “ Mon- 
seigneur" {it all hazards ; and in the year 1646, 
when Molifcre had just begun his dramatic career, 
the Due de Guise was mswle tho subject of poetic 
hiudation for “ les presents qii’il avait faits de sea 
habits aux comodions do toutes Ics troupes.” He 
Inid caused a distribution to be made of his cast-ofF 
wardrobe, among the different companies of actors 
in Paris, who were too hap2)y to “strut and fret" 
in borrowed ducal jjlumcs. 

Moliore ;ind his comi)any for a series of years 
led a kind of romantic life iu the provinces, giving 
rc]>rcseiitatioii3 with more or less success, but 
gjiining an immense amount of experience, which 
he afterwards turned to good account. The won- 
derful skill he frequently showed in delineating for 
the stage the characters of society as it existed 
in his day must have been owing in no small 
degi*ee to the stores of observation laid up during 
these vagabond years, when the provincial noble, 
the wealthy but ignorant citizen, the pedantic 
medico, and the sturdy peasant, the supple valet, 
and tho macaroni marquis i)asscd in motley review 
before him. 

COMMENCEMliNT OF AUTHORSHIP. 

The year 1653 is remarkable in Molit^re’s life as 
tho epoch in which ho added tho more durable 
profession of dramatic author to the somewhat 
prccjirbjiis occupation of manager of a troop of 
strolling players. In that year he brought out his 
first comedy, “ L’Etourdi ; on, les Contretemps ; ” 
which so rendered into English would bo repre- 
sented by “ The Scatterbrain ; or, Cross Accidents." 
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It in supposed, and with good reason, that this 
first dramatic work of the actor-author was per- 
formed before his old patron and schoolfellow, tlie 
Prince de Conti, who, after a somewhat troubled 
youth, including a participation in the “fronde” 
riots, and consequent imprisonment, had married 
a niece of the cardinal against whom he had taken 
up arms, and was now in Ijanguedoc, holding a 
commission from the king to preside over the 
session of the estates to be opened at Montpelier. 
He \ras thus in the south at the time Molicre’s 
company was travelling through that region ; and 
the two friends can hai-dly have failed to have I 
met ; nor would the prince, a sineijro admirer of 
Moli^re's genius, have allowtul ilu^ (ii’st roprosenta- 
tion of his friend's initial enVut, at Lyous, to pjiss 
ungraced by his presence. 

“ L’Ktourdi,” like tlie generality of “ first pieces,” 
is to some extent an adaptation ; the plot and the 
situations, on which latter the play chiefly depends 
for success, being taken from the Italian. The 
story turns on the embarrassnieiits and cross- 
purxH)fies consequent on the ill -fortune of the Imro, 
an unlucky blunderer, who always inan5ig(!8 moat 
ingeniously to baflle all the eltorts of his clever 
valet, Mascarille, to aid him in obtaining the mis- 
tress ho worships. It is a lively, merry work, with 
abundance of incidents, and many startling and 
even extravagant situations. Tlie best character, 
that of the clover ]\lascaril1c, wjis played by 
Mclicio hunself ; and the work had a complete 
success, alike iu Lyons, where it was first produced, 
and in Paris, whia-e it was played Horiio years later, 
before a more polite audienci*, and in the pre- 
leiice of critics far more dillioult to jiloaso. It 
laid the foundation of Mtfiicro’s fame as an .author. 

Of these strolling days there exists one curious 
relic in the shape of an antitpie ariiudiair, at 
Pezonas, where Molicre and his c(uu[)any established 
their head-quarters for some time. This .antwpie 
piece of furniture, to which tlie name Molicre’s 
armchair has been given, and which is looked upon 
with unquestioning faith and rcvcK-nce by its pro- 
prietors, is said to have stood, in the poet's time, in 
the corner of a barber’s shop ; and in this armchair, 
tradition says, did Molicre ensconce himself on a 
Saturday, market day, to observe and make notes 
upon the busy throng of customers who resorted 
to the barber for tonsorial purposes ; and many a 
trait of maiineis and character iiinst the quiet, 
indefatigable observer have there yncked up. 

The next play of Molicre’s, ** Le Depit Araour- 
eux,” or the Love-tiff, jiroduccd iu 1C.'54, is a great 
improvement on “ L’Ktourdi.” Here the author 
begins to find where his strength lies, in the de- 
velopment of character; and he I given then, 


two sets of lovers, master and man, and mistress 
and maid, a capitiil picture of the pretty follies 
that lovers commit. The best part of the play is 
that wdicrc the young ardent lover and his faithful 
valet valiantly make up their minds to utterly dis- 
card and cast off their mistresses, W’hose coquetry 
and fickleness they will endure no longer. Friend 
Grosr6n6, the valet, is much stronger on the point 
than even his m.'u^ter; for his indignation extends 
to the whole of wh.at the laiid of Monkbarns calls 
“ feminity,” and lie will have nothing to do with 
women ; and as for the general conduct of love-sick 
swains, he would “reform it altogether.” So he 
pmts before his master, in the strongest terms, the 
necessity of firmness and resolution, and the duty 
f)f opposing an unshaken front to the hlandishments 
of the fickle fiiir one, in the final interview, in 
which these intentions are to be announced. 
Marinette, the w'aiting- woman, and sweetlieart of 
the thorough-going Grosrcnc, has meanwhile been 
iinjircssing the same lesson upon her mistre.ss, 
whose courage she imagines she has screwed to the 
sticking-poiut, when the fateful interview takes 
place. Lilt what a falling off is there ! “Aiiian- 
tium irse amoris redintegratio.” The lovers’ quar- 
rel but leads to the renewing of lovij ; and after 
mutual recriminations, gradually softening down 
into tender reproach, and ('nding witli reconcilia- 
tion, the lady and geiitU‘.man find they arc better 
friends than ever, and that thci snmnnjr storm 
has but cleared the air, and made tin* day more 
charming to them. GroSiOini growls his disgust, 
<is his ina.ster w’.alks off’ with Ids fair Ixstrothed. 
“ 0 la lache persoiine ! ” exclaims Marineti**, 
when she finds how ignobly her inislres.s lias sur- 
rendered ; and Grosrijno begins his interview wHli 
the saucy Marinette by giving her under.'^tjnul 
tliat she must not expect to find him forgiving 
and c<>rnpliant, like Ids weak niasler. Marinette 
retorts with an expression of pert eontcriipt fei’ 
GrosriSud ; and the pair proceed to return the love- 
tokens each had received from the other, the only 
part of this proceeding that forces a sigh from 
Grosroiid being the necessity of giving back a piece 
of cxqidsite clieese that the false fair one had be- 
stowed upon him, as a fragrant token of affection. 
But wdien it comes to the final act, and the two 
are about to break a straw between them, in 
that their compact has ceased and deterinincJ- 
both hesitate, just as their betters had done ; 
in the end, love is lord of all, and Marinette the 
wayward and the determined Grosreiid walk off 
thorouglily pleased with each other, as if they 
never meditated such a thing as parting or 
tion. The play <loes not pretend to any <leptli o^ 
feeling or grandeur of language. It has bceU 
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by 8 critic. “ an intellectual bottle of cham- 
pagne/' and it certainly has enough of sparkle 
and spirit about it to justify the designation. 

MoLiknE Estauhsiikd in Paris. 

The ambition of a provincial manager naturally 
points towards the capital as the ultimate goal to be 
reached ; and Molicrc, aftei eight years of strolling, 
succeeded in obtaining the ])atrouagc of the young 
King Louis XIV., and permission to establish his 
company in Paris in 1658. lie was by this time 
thirty- six years ol age, and had worked hard and 
persistently for the positiun he had at last gained. 
His Dc'ipit Aiiioureux ” and “ I'.tourdi,’' played 
/or the first time before an audience composed of 
royalty, nobility, and the first critics of the age, 
had 0 greater success than ever ; and the actor- 
author, now permanently eslablislie«l in Paris, w; s 
eiicom'aged, and conlinned in his resolution to pro- 
duce •‘things unatteinpted yet” in the dramatic 
literature of Prance. 

llib early comedies had been adai)tations— clever 
and judicious, it is true, but yet adaptations — from 
the Latin, Spanish, and Italian drama. Hence- 
forth he was to study in the school of life, and to 
tind in tlie society <jt his own times the subjects 
and the characters on which his fame shoidd rest. 
In 1651), uu the 18lh of November, ho produced, 
before a laughing, wondering, atlmiring Parisian 
toidiencc, “ Les Precieuses lUilieules.” 

In this capital bit of comedy -satire, Molicre 
levelled the shafts of huiivvit at a fashionable Parisian 
folly of his ewn day. At the Hotel ll;imbouillet a 
most extjuisite comjvmy Avas necusUmied to meet, 
representing the very ilitc of tlie Parisian haute 
I'oUem litei’atuu, iasbioii, si-ience.and dillctaiitisin. 
There w(;rc to be rtcen Vangelas the grammarian, 
the acute 11 ussy- Rabu till, Cottin. the most aggrc.ssive 
of society poets, Balzac mviuii cn bcaii.r mots, with 
M(5nage, and many others ; foi the fair Marcjuise do 
llambouillet wished to raise in her home an altar 
to the Muses. Tlie fashi(mable airs and graces with 
which literature and art were surrounded in this 
bliic-stocking coterie, the grave extravagance of 
<iXpres.sion wliich veiled natural and honest thought 
in far-fetclied and ambiguous plimses, tlie exag- 
gerated refinement, degenerating into puerility and 
feebleness, rendered this soeitity a legitimate sub- 
ject ft)r the ridicule of all sensible critics. “ Not 
long since,” said La Brnyerc, “avo have seen a 
society of persons of both sexes, united together 
by conversation and by intercl lange of id e. ■ ■ . They 
used to leave to the vulgar the art of speaking in 
an intelligible way. By dint of what they ciilled 
! delicacy, sentiment, and fineness of expression, 
f they hatl succeeded at laiSt in being no longer under- 


stood, and in ceasing to understand one another. 
Neither good sense nor memory, nor the slightest 
capacity, w^as necessary for these convei-sations ; wit 
alone was wanted, not of tho best kind, but that 
which is false, and for the most part imaginary.” 
Q’ho ladies were accustomed to address each 
other as “ ma chere ” and “ ma iirdcicuse,” and talked 
affected jargon in the prettiest Avay. The country ' 
naturally took its tone from the capital, and iiro- 
vincial ‘‘ precieiisi^s ’’ soon appeared, exaggerating 
the follies and affectations of their Parisian models. 

It is a pair of these village blue-stockings that 
Molicre exhibits Avith a grave drollery that is inimi- 
table. Madolon and Catlios, the country ladies in 
question, are fooled to the top of their bent by a 
rascally lackey from the metropolis, Avhom they 
take for a marqui.s, and whose coxcombries serve 
to call forth their affectation and their pretended 
raptures and ecstacies of admiration. Mascarille’s 
modesty certainly does not stand in the Avay of his 
preferment. He has written, according to his own 
account “tAVO hundred ballads, as many sonnets, 
four hundred epigrams, and more than a thousand 
madrigals, besides enigmas and rebuses,” — and is 
indeed at Avork ii[)on a version of the Avholo of the 
Kornaii history rendered into madrigals. Where- 
upon Madelon declares herself to be “furiously 
charmed” with rebuses, Avhich she con-siders “gal- 
lant and intellectual.” Mascarillc also volunteers 
to read an impromptu that he made the day before 
at the house of an acquaintance of his, a duchess. 
Cathos i>rouoiinces an iini)romptu tho true touch- 
stone of genius. Whoreup<ui Master Mascarille 
regales the ladies Avith the following exquisite 
effuslm 

“ Oh, oh, I was taken, my guard I forsook,— 

1 dreamt of no danger, and risked but a look,— 

Your iMguioh l)right eye sloh' my licart, to my grief ; 

Ah, stop Uiief ! ah, stop tliicf! ah, stop thief! ah, stop 
thief! ” 

The epigram of Sir Benjamin Backbite on the 
“beautiful ponies that AA'ore macaronics” as com- 
pared Avith other cattle, Avas not received with 
wanner apjdause in Mrs. Candour s drawing-rooms 
than these ]iro«‘i )us lines obtained from the fair 
CaihoB and Madolon. Indeed, Moliere’s satire was 
as complete as it was delicate. He professed to 
ridicule not the pn^oieuses, but their imitators ; but 
the meaning was too well expressed to escape tho 
culiA^atod audience. “ We shall have to bum what 
we haA'c ailorcd, and jidorc Avhat we have burned, 
was the Avitty remark of one of the frcquenteis 
of Rambouillet, in happy jiaraplirase of Bishop 
Romigius’ AA'ords to the heathen Clovis. And the 
list performance of the piece gave a death-blow 
’x) tho superfine ultra-gentilities of the Hotel d» 
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Rambouillct, and the name “precieusc" became 
henceforth vested with a new and Siitirical moaning. 

Two Exckptional Failures. 

Some amount of feeling against the “ Pri^cieuscs 
Ridicules,” chiefly, we may suppose, set on foot 
by galled jades, whose withers were not unwrung 
by the witty allusions of that satirical comedy, 
been increased by the tone of the next of 
Moliere’s productions, “ Sganarcllo,” a piece in 
which the author seems inclined to fall back 
upon farce; and for the first and only time in 
Paris a play by Molit're was hissed, not entirely 
without reason, it would seem; for Moliere had 
made a double mistake, in the style of the piece, 
for which his genius was unfitted, and in pla 3 ’ing 
the chief character, that was not .at all in his line. 
The serious comedy, that encountered so serious a 
mishap, and soon disappeared from the list of 
Moliere’s acting pieces, was entitled Don Oarcia 
of Navarre, or the Jealous Husband,’* and rcijrc- 
sents, not without considerjiblo power, the ill plight 
of a man dcvoure<l by the ** green-eyed monster. ” 

A Magnificent Minister ; Success. 

The partial failure of “ Don Garcia ” was followed 
by a complete and most brilliant success, in the 
next piece written by Moliero ; and this success is 
associated with the name of one who might have 
stood side by side with Wolsey in Johnson’s 
poem, as an example of the vanity of htirnan 
wishes, the finance minister Fouquet. That am- 
bitious, magnificent, and most unfortunate man 
had been relieved from a formidable rival by the 
recent death of Mazarin, that strange mixture of 
astute cunning and worldly frivolity, who had 
departed from the stage of life just when his 
influence had begun to wane. Fou<iuct, rapacious 
and profuse, like Mazarin, had not the (laution of 
the wily cardinal ; nor did he discern in the superb 
young monarch whom he thought to hoodwink 
a tyrant determined to eugross in himself all 
power and authority — to be himself “the state,” 
and to be his own prime minister. A mjiguificent 
£6te given by Fouquet to Louis XIV. was, accord- 
ing to an eminent French writer, the proximate 
canae of the disgrace of the aspiring minister. 
Like the jealous Henry VIII. in Shakespeare’s 
play, the young king may have thought, on seeing 
the unbounded profusion, the splendid luxury of 
his host — 

*' What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 
To his own portion ! and what expense by tho hour 
Seems to flow from him ! How, in tho name of Thrift, 
Does he rake this together ? ** 

But a deeper cause of anger w'"' 5'^und, in the 


.aiiartment of the luckless dependant on royal 
favour, in tlic shape of a portrait of Mademoiselle 
de la Vallicro, whom the king had already dis- 
tinguished with his particular regard ; and so 
angry was the jealous tyrant at the rivalry of his 
subject, that he would h.av’^e had him .arrested there 
and then, but for the forcible remonstrance of the 
quecn-motlier : “ Quoi ! au milieu d’une fete qu’il 
vous donne ! ” The necessity of maintaining 
appearances towards his host restrained the vin- 
dictive rage of Louis for the moment ; but Fouquet 
was a doomed man. I Jo was presently flung into 
the I'astille, accused of malversation and embezzle- 
ment of public money, and after a lengthy process 
condemned to banishment for life, a sentence 
which the sinister mercy of Louis commuted to 
perpetual imprisonment; and at Pignerol, nearly 
twenty years .after bis first .arrest, the unhappy 
Fouipict was rclejwed by death from a rigorous 
and cruel captivity. 

At the magnificent but ill-omened f6tc given to 
the king and the court by Fouquet, at his splendid 
estate of Vaiix, was rcprescuitcd im .admirable play 
of Molicro’s that had already won the sullrage of 
tho Parisian public: “L’Ecole dcs M.aris,” the 
School for Husbands. In this play tho higher 
aim of Moliero, his intention to convey useful 
lessons of life by means of the stage, is followed 
up with admirable art. Two bnjthers, Aristc and 
Sg{inarolle, represent two classes of liusbands. The 
former is wise, iiiodorate, and just, an sulmirablo 
character, consistently carried through to the end. 
Sganarellc, on the otlvT *hancl, narrpw-minded, 
olistiimto and dictatorial, is just the man who 
would put even duty in so disagreeable a light as 
to renilcr it utterly ilistasteful. Each of tho 
brcjthcrs has a young w.ard, and in ^he end the 
conceited pragmatical Sganarelle is grkwously out- 
witted by his charge, Isabella, whom he tries to 
rule by mem ces .and harshness; while Leonor, tho 
ward of Ariste, cheerfully acknowledges and duly 
a 2 )i)rcci.atcs the kindly and judicious guidance of 
her guardian and friend. 

Les FAcheux; MoLiiaiE’s Marriage. 

Another comedy ,notice.able as having been written 
for a fete given by Fouquet to the king, was en- 
titled “ Les Fachoux,” the bores, and gives some 
portraits of th.at I*rotean chass of hum.anity. La 
Fontaine, the fabulist, in a 2 >oetical epistle, describes 
this production wittily enough, as giving the go-by 
to Terence and Plautus, and marking tho com- 
mencement of .an oijoch when it will not be allowed 
to devi.ate a foot’s breadth from nature. If “ TjCS 
Facheux ” had no other merit, it would be valuable 
for having given a rebuke to the absurd practice 
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of fighting duels for trivial causes. A man of 
honour and of approved bravery is represented as 
showing that higher and more difficult form of 
courage that consists in refusing the hasty chal- 
lenge of a hot-headed opponent. Edicts of suc- 
cessive kings had failed to check this sanguinary 
folly, and a choleric word or a ca\istic jest was 
still enough to set nobles and gentles cutting each 
other’s throats ; but when the practice was turned 
into ridicule, it fell into disfavour, and the number 
of foolish duels was considerably lessened. 

Strange it was that this man, whoso calm clear 
eyes were so quick to see, and whose rea<ly i)en 
would chronicle with such graphic power, the 
weaknesses of the brilliant society around him, 
should himself have been a “warning example ” 
of one of the most deplorable forms of weakness — 
a living illustration of Portia’s “wise saw,” that it 
is easier to teacli twenty (in Moliiljro’s case we 
might read thousands) what were good to be 
done, than to bo one of the twenty to follow his 
own teaching. If there was ono thing Moli5re 
must be supposed to have known thoroughly, it 
was the character of women, whom ho could sound 
from the lowest note to the top of their compass ; 
for not a phase of the feminine heart and mind is 
unrepresented in his comedies. And yet, like Iiis 
own Alceste in the “ Misauthroiic,” ho was led to 
and fro, and made to KuiTer tortures at the hands 
of a woman altogether unable to understand his 
devotion to her, and utterly unworthy of him. 

C’est }K)ur mes pech^s quo 30 vous aiino ainsi,” 
cries poor, bewildered, honest-hearted Alceste to 
that imperturbable and irresistible flirt, G^lim^nc ; 
and certainly Moli6ro niiglit well have enqdoyed 
the same language to>vards the faseinating but 
light-minded and frivolous actress of his troiqHj, 
Armando Gresinde B<5jart, whom he followed 
with a doting attacliuu'nt and devotion for wnieli 
he scorned himself, and whom in an evil hour he 
made his wife. 

Mademoisello Moli^^ro, as she continued to be 
called, — for the title “ Madame ” was then only 
accorded to ladies of higli degree, and its assump- 
tion by the wives of citizens had caused no little 
sneering among the well-bom, — Mademoiselle 
Moli5re caused her husband many a sleepless 
night, and by her incurable frivolity and ravenous 
appetite for admiration, gave ber husband the 
gravest reasons for dissatisfaction. At times, 
■driven almost to desperation by her ill conduct, ho 
thought of ado2)ting rigorous measures, such iis 
shutting up his recalcitrant wife until she should 
learn to behave herself ; but iiis feelings were too 
violent for his reason. “ Her presence makes mo 
forget all my resolutions,” he said to his friend 


Cha])elle, who had been remonstrating with him 
on his infatuation : “ the very first word sho says 
to me in her own defence leaves mo so convinced 
my suspicious were unfounded, that I ask her 
I)ardon for having been so credulous. ... If you 
knew what I suffer, you W'ould pity me. My 
l>assion has reached such a point, that it actually 
takes her part against myself.” Truly it may be 
eaitl of Molierc*, that lie loved “ not wisely, but too 
well.” 

It was on the 20th of Februarj’’, 1662, that the 
marriage took idacc, from which ho hoi)ed for a 
life’s happiness ; and never was an affectionate, 
warm-hearted man more cruelly deceived in his 
expectations ; for his wife, Armande Lcj'art, was 
a thorn in his side to the end of his days. 

MoLifeRE AT Court. 

A new era now begins in the life (jf the author 
and actor ; a brilliant period during which 
triumphs followed each other quickly, and works 
destined to be looked on as masterpieces of comedy 
were produced with marvellous rai)idity. Besides 
the King, the Dowager-Queen Henrietta Maria of 
England, the Duke of Orleans, brother to the 
King, and lus charming young English wife, Henri- 
etta, the daughter of Charles I., had been i)resent 
at the famous representation of the “Ecolo des 
Maris ” at Vaiix ; and Louis, though Boilcau after- 
wards told him that he did not understand poetry, 
had yet sufficient discernment to see the deeper 
meaning in IMoliere’s work, was deliglitcd with 
the [>l.ay, suggested a new character ff)r the 
“ Faelicnx,” in the 2)erson of the hunting bore, and 
from tliat time took the poet uinler his especial 
I»rotoction. The office «)f valet-upholsterer to the 
king, which wc have st^en v. as to a certain extent 
hereditary in the Poquelin family, now fell to the 
IMjot, by llu) death of his brother, Jean Poquelin, 
who had held it for some years. Midiero droj^ped 
the tajiissier, and was called “ Valet de Chambro 
dll lloi” — an office, it would appear, somewhat 
analogous t ) that which at a latei jieriod Miss 
Burney held with worthy snuff taking Queen 
Charlotte. One of Moliero’s duties was to help 
in making the king’s bed. By virtue of Iiis office 
Moli5re had a place at the table of the king’s 
gciitlemcn-in-waiting. They, however, thought 
their dignity compromised in sitting down with a 
play-actor ; whereupon their master, the king, 
gave them a practical lesson, which showed that 
lie could do a sensible thing in a gracious manner. 
On rising one morning, Louis summoned Moliire, 
ordered that the “eii cas de nuit,” a collation 
always kept ready in case his Majesty were 
hungry in the night-time, should be bcived up, 
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Fat down to table with the poet, and helping him 
to a cliicken’a wing, took another for himself. 
TJien, the doors were thrown open, and the 
privileged courtiers admitted to the ‘'petit lever/* 
saw with astonishment the spectacle of the king 
sitting at breakfast with the actor. “You ace 
me occupied in making Molicre eat,” said Louis. 
“My officers don’t think liirn good company 
enough for them.** This was quite enough ; from 
that time forth Molicre was overwhelmed with 
invitations, and had no need to come to the mess- 
tabic of his colleagues, who were above writing or 
acting comedies. 

The School fou Wn’Fs. 

Tlie next dramatic work of the poet, “ L'lilcole 
des Femmes,” tlui School for Wives, is in many 
respects an advance on the School for Ilnshands. 
The piece is a satir'c on the folly kc’cping women 
in ignorance, and depriving them of education, 
and of social intercourse, under the idea tliat 
ignorance and innocence arc synonymous, and 
that Satan will not enter the chamber of the 
mind that lie fimls swept and garnished and 
empty. “ Epoiiser une sotto cst pour n’rdre point 
sot,** “ To marry a fool is the way not to be made 
a fool of,” is the maxim of ArnoliilK*, who, like 
Sganarellc of the School for Husbands, in the 
general features of his character, is drawn with a 
much finer pencil. Ife fancies that he makes 
himself safe by suiTounding himself witli stupid 
eervanta ; and that by bringing up his ward, Agnes, 
whom he intends to make hia wife, in utter 
ignorance, ho will attach her wholly and solely to 
himself, and be her lord and inastor iii the fullest 
sense of the term. Hut he is sor(;ly deceived. 
The womanly instinct of Agnes tells her that 
Arnolphe is a noodle, and will probably be a 
tyrant. Her natural good sense and healthy 
impulses a certain extent supply the place (d’ 
the training that has been denied her ; an<l with 
consummate skill the writer Las dcvel«)ped the 
character. Tho apparcully iuiiiu! and silly Agm-s 
of the first act, bound to licr guardian by a sort of 
mechanical attachment, looking out f<u' him when 
he is expected home, and as the servant Georgette 
declares, fancying that every horse, mule, or ass 
that appears in sight must be, he, gradually 
changes as she becomes conscious of her position, 
and understands the leeliug that makes lier dr.iw 
a comparison, or latlier a coiitivisfc, bctwix-n dr- 
nolphe and her admirer Horuce ; and Arimlplu. 
himself, at first a mere dictatorial crochety noodh;, 
is rous«.*(l tirst into admiration, and finally to a 
sense of morti (ic.it Lon and r.v;**, as he sees tho 
character of Agnes asserting with her 


womanhood, in spite of his narrow prot i "Dus 
and mean devices. The obvious and hciithy 
moral of the piece is a protest against tho fashion- 
able “inferior animal’* theory with regard to 
women. Nor was it inappropriate in a time like 
that of Louis XIV., when marriages ivcro “ar- 
ranged” with such sublime indilforcnce to the 
feelings of one of the parties chiefly interested, 
that the anecdote recorded of a fashiunriblc 
lady of the period is scarcely an exaggeration. 
“ Miulemoiselle,” said this affectionate ]>arcntto her 
daughter, an inrfcniie fresh from a convent-sehool, 
“ you are to be married next week.” “ 0 Madame, 
if 1 might vonturo to ask, to wliorn ? ’ wistfully 
observes the young lady. “ Comment, Miidcmoi- 
selle, est-eeque cela vous regardis ?” “ IVay Miss, is 
that any business of yours ?” is the rej'oinder. 

The “Ecole des Femmes*' was too new and ori- 
ginal to escape comment; and too iiKiny felt them- 
selves unpleasantly touched to permit the comment 
to be cntirL'ly laudatory. A strong cliipK* wasformed 
against Mtdiere, and the cry of undue licence was 
raised. 1 1 is work was declared to have oHendtsd 
agaiust the proprieties, and his portraits were saul 
to be far too much like certain originals. But 
Molicre did not lack defenders. “ Let the envious 
growl,” wrote Dc la Croix, in some spirited versos 
in praise of tho “ School for Wives “let them 
snarl everywhere that your lines only charm tb«' 
vulgar, .niid arcs dissfitute of wdt. If you h.ad 
pleased others a little less, you W’ould not have 
dis[»leased them so inucli’’ The author himself 
defended his work with exquisite, skill and coni- 
iiicndable good temi)er in the “ Critique de 
riCcolo dcH Femmes,” a charming little one-act 
in which the “School for Wives” is anal^’sed 
by a fashionable company. Three detractors cq>pear 
to pull the y)lay to pieces; they arc the fashionable 
poet Lysidas, a very proper Latly indeed, Climenc, 
and a very fop of a manpiis, all embroidery and 
allecbitioii. On tlie other hand, a sensible man, 
Dorante, and two ladic.s, Uranic and Flisc, judi- 
ciously defend the piece. ,The luanpus. the bc- 
ribniulcd and bclaced c<.»xcomb, wliose digriity has 
been ruflliKl by the crowd that Hocked to see this 
piece, dcclarti.s it “ Detestable, to tlie last degree 
detestable— wbat you call yicrfectly detestable; ’ 
and on being asked his reason, sapiently declares, 
“Oh. it's detestable, Kim])ly because it is detest- 
able '* J^ysirl.-is. the poetaster, h.as some pedantic 
jargon aliout the “rules” which he declares to 
have been disregardc<l in the ‘‘ School for Wives. 

“ When the y>rotasis,” he says, “ tho epitasis and 

the peripateia ’ but Durante interrupts hnn, 

protesting against being drowned in this flood of 
learning. “ Don't you think,” he somewhat sar- 
90 ' 
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/•astically «>lj.scrves, “ it be quite as well to say *the 
devclopnieiit of the subject’ as tlu; ‘prf)tasis * — the 
‘ progress of the plot ’ as the *' ei)it{i.sis,’-- and the 
‘crowning incident’ as the ‘peripateia * ?” The 
wit, judgment, and good sense displayed in this 
unpretending little pnjtcat against hypcrcritieisin 
arc excellent. 

A muddle-brained nobleman, the Due de la 
Feuillade, conceiving himself caricatured in the 
fopliiig marquis, was coarse enough to attempt 
personal vioh'uce on the olVending poet ; for which, 
it is said, the king rated him souinlly, promising 
Molicre a continuance of his royal protection, and 
encouraging him to gibbet foplings and pendants to 
his heart’s content. It was at the espcudal <lc>iro 
of the king tliat Moliere, finding envious tongues 
not silenced by the “ Criticiue.” wrote a second 
piece in the same vein. It was called “ L’linproni])- 
tu de Versailles,” and nqiresented a rehearsal at 
which Molicre and his eomjiauy <liscusM various 
2 )oiuts of dramatic writing and acting. ‘‘The abuse 
of fools is a pill one can swallow,” observed MoUiirc, 
sentcntiously ; “but ouo can’t chew it without 
judling a wry face.” The lival comi>any of actors 
of the Ifotel de IJourgogiie joined their “ iin^st 
sweet voices” to the outlay against the innovator; 
but a general shout of l idiculc put them to silence. 

F.woni OF boiTis XIV. 

The position Moh‘«ae Iiad aiiliievcd Iti the regard 
and consideration of the king is ])roved by the 
fact that Jjouis hiiuself|did not disdain to be god- 
father to the poet's eldest child ; and the Duchess 
of Orleans was godmother. This was in 1004, to 
whioli year lioloiig two of the minor ])ieces of 
Moli»;re, written to order, for representation at 
royal fetes, iiiters^icrsed with ballet scenes or 
divcrti.sseuii?nts, introdueiMl by royal command, 
;uid which must have sorely tried the jKitieuce of 
the dramatist. The king liimself did not disilain 
to take the jjart of one of the dancers : but w;i.s ]i*d 
to discontinue the smne.what derogatory amuse- 
ment by a not uuay)t allusion in ibe “ liritaunicua” 
of liaciiK^, where the great tragic jioet censuT-i\s a 
Uoraan Kmyxn’or, wh(», forgetting the dignity of 
his high olliee. exhibits himself in ignoble guise to 
his subject-s in the public arena. Tlio two yui'ces 
in question arc “ Le Marriage Forc6,” or marriage 
on compulsion, a humorous farce ; and “ La Vrin- 
ecsse d’Elide,” n graceful comedy, ^d.'qiteil from 
the S2)anish, in which the disdain of a haughty 
princess, the heroine, is oviu eoino by the stratagem 
feigning iudiffereuce ; by which the proud 
beauty is pii^ued first into interest, then into 
an assertion of her power, and finally int(j haarty 
affection. Tlie Siwnish original has also been 


made the subject of a German j»l.iy, entitled 
“Donna Diana.” A cajubal character is that of 
the Fool, wlio r)refers the practical to the ideal in 
life ; and, like the boy in Shakespeare’s Henry the 
Fifth, would give any amount of warlike glory 
that may he coming to him, for “ a pot of ale and 
safety.” “ For my part,” says this matter-of-fact 
gentleman, “ I would ratlier live two days in the 
world, than a thousand years in Iiistory.” To 
those who twit him with tlie exceeding speed 
\vhi*rowith he Jiffi'.cted hi.s retreat from a W’ild 
boar, thi.s philosopher coolly rei)lies, “ lb might 
not be heroic to run, hut it w'sis perfection 
ol good sense.” 

Mor.ikRK's Mastkrpiece, Tautuffe. 

Majtmi canumus. This same year is associ.atcd 
with the beginning of the work ahvays con- 
sidered the masterpiece of Molicre, the immortal 
“ Tarhuile.” In this yday the author had undertaken 
a very difficult and tlelicate tsisk ; that of exposing 
the hypocrisy of those dangerous imi)ostora who 
w'ould make use of ilu^ outward forms of piety and 
religion to advance their foriiiiies in the world, — 
whose vindictive malice is the more to be feared 
in that they fight with weapons which in them- 
selves command resi)eet. Of such men there were 
but too many at the court of Louis XIV, ; and 
the time was to come wlicn the king himself would 
give ear t(t the false teachers on W’liosrj tongues 
the worths “Ics inteiets dii eiel” were a formula 
umlfr which they worked t)nt their t)\vn evil 
designs of bigotry, intolerance, and pride. *• Esti- 
j iiier le fautOme autant quo la persoimc. et la fausse 
I moiuiaie ji i’ega.1 do la bonne” — the Confounding 
ajtpearance wilii reality, the circulation of the 
false coinage of cant, for the true metal of honest 
striving after virtue in life and action — fanaticism 
ami hypocrisy (^utjting Scri 2 )turc f(»r a purpose, 
and pursuing vile and selfish ends under the cloak 
of holiness — siu:h was the vitre that Molierc dared 
to drag into the daylight in this his greatest work. 
The first thri'c acts were written oarly in 1664, 
anil lirst jdayed in May of that year ; and so 
startling avjw the elTect, and so many were the 
remonstrances addres.sed to the king himself, on 
what was considered by the Tartulles of the day 
the unwarrantable lice.nco of the w'liter, that Tiouis 
thought it best to avoid scandal by prohibiting 
tJie lu.'ce, which was accordingly “shelved” for a 
time. In anotluir iiiece, “ Le Fe.stiii de Pierre,* 
the i>lot of whieli was afterwards used for the 
book of Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni,” Molihro takes 
occasion to speak his mind against the hypocrites 
j who moved heaven and earth to prevent the 
I theatrical exj^osiire they feared. “ At the present 
•dl 
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day,” says Don Juan, tlie cynical vicious hero of 
the “ Festin de Pierre,*’ “ the profession of a hypo- 
crite has marvellous advantages. It is an art 
whose imposture is always respected ; and though 
it may be found out, no one dares say anything 
against it. All otlier vices of mankind are exjioscd 
to censure, and every one has full licence to attack 
them boldly ; but hypocrisy is a privileged vice, 
whose hand shuts every one’s mouth, and which 
therefore enjoys a sovereign impunity.” But in 
the same year the piece was privately played 
before the king and several of the royal family 
at the Prince de Comic’s. Louis had far too much 
discernment not to see througli the eelGslmcss 
that animated tho violent faction against the 
piece and its author. Gradually the interdic- 
tion was removed, after several appeals by the 
author to the prince, and the opponents of the 
pieoe h.ad the mortification to find, when the 
“Tartuffe” was at length represented in public, in 
16G7, that the delay, and the difficulties they had 
thrown in the way, had only made the Parisians 
more eager than ever to see it. “ Tartulfi',” or the 
“ Impostor,” brings before us a group of thoroughly 
lifelike personages. There is the cheat himself, 
supple, wary, and sanctimonious ; sour and starched 
of aspect towards the dependants such us Doriiie, 
on whom he thinks ho can easily make an im- 
pression ; but assuming an appearaiu'e of pious 
resignation and unmerited siifi’ering in the pre- 
Bonco of his patron, Orgoii, whom he dupes most 
egregiously. ‘‘ II faudra done quo jc me mortific,” 
is his pious ejacidation, when he is called upon to 
accept the nomination as heir to all his ])atron’3 
property ; tho son of Orgon, Dainis, having been 
disinherited through his means. To Elinire, tlie 
cool-headed and sensible wife of Orgon, he a])pcar.s 
in a dificrent character. Here he seems to know 
that all his art will bo re(pure<l to “make the 
worse appear the better reason,” and pours his 
poisoned sophistries into her car with the subtlety 
of Belial himself. “ All was false and hollow, for 
his thoughts were low.” Aud when liis disguise 
will avail him no longer, but lie stands detested 
for what ho is, ho flings it off as a man would 
<lrop a cloak, and stands fortli in his true colouns, 
brazen, vindictive, and a reprobate. Then at tho 
very last, when justice has overtaken him, aud ho 
is to be carried off to prison, he accepts his fate 
without a word, like the astute rascal he is. llo 
has played his miserable game to the end, has lost 
it, and has doubtless too often contemplated the 
penalty, to be surprised into outcry when it comes. 

The ocher characters are drawn with wonderful 
fikill and truth. There is M.-oamf Pernelie, ihe 
old mother of Org^n, opinionated and obstinate, 


a thick-aud-thin supporter of Tartuffe, her parti- 
zanship sharpened by the difficulty she finds in , 
replying to the scornful remonstrances with which 
her injudicious praise of her hero is met by those 
about her. There is Orgon, tho dupe, so infatuated 
with the shameless impostor, who Bjicaks of him 
in private as “ un homme ii mencr par lo nez,” a 
man to bo led by the nose, that the coarsest 
imiioature of Tartuffe is received by him with 
admiring and unquestioning belief ; this same 
Orgon, too, most characteristically declaring, when 
at last ho has been convinced of his error by tho 
evidence of Lis own eyes and ears, that he will 
henceforth and for ever be the imjdacable foe of 
“tons Ics gens dc bien” — thus falling, as such 
unreasoning people always do, from one extreme 
int<i the other. Then there are Elmiro, the sensible 
wife of Orgon, quiet, sclf-p().sse.ssed, with woman’s 
wit sufficiently sharp to cut through the meshes 
of Tartuffe’s net of falsehood, without any un- 
necessary excitement or demonstration of auger ; 
Damis, the son of Orgon, rash .and impetuous, 
proposing to counteract Tartuflb’s schemes of 
vengcanco by cutting off that .astute gentlom.an’s 
cars ; Valero aud Mariauno, tho two lovers, who 
quarrel and make friends as lovers always have 
clone and .always will do ; Duriiu*, tho sharp, 
loquacious attendant, who, hating and dcsi>i.sing 
Tartuffe, takes a pleasuro in shocking the oily 
knave’s sensibilities ; and last, not least, Clbante, 
Orgon’s brother-in-law, with Ids lioncst, manly 
good sense, and his quiuu but eloquent proicftt 
against the sh.allo\v pretenders who would build 
up a reputation aud a fortune for tliemsel' cs on a 
foundation of vain w'ords. No wonder the hypo- 
crites fought tooth and miil against the represen- 
tation of tho pl.ay. Never had th^ mirror been 
held up to nature with better effect; never had 
scorn boL (dd her own image more completely. 


92 


The Misanthrope. 

Before this play had been i)ermittcd to rouse 
the lauglitcr and udiuirution of the capital, Moli5re’s 
rcjiuLatioii had been increased by other works, and 
his inlluence established by new tokens of the 
king’s favour. Molibro’s company was now called 
the ** troupe dii roi,” and the poet and his chief 
actors were pcnsiouo<l. It was also understood 
that whoever showed any superciliousness or sconi 
with regard to Molibre stood a good chance of 
incurring the displeasure of his mjLster ; and the 
court of Louis XIV. was not so unlike other courfc* 
of all times and countries as to fail in courtesy ^ 
and offera of service to one whom the monarch 
had distinguished by his especial notice. It 
under very favourable circumstaucos that “Le^ 
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ylisanthrope,” Molicre’s chief work in 1665, was 
iroduced early in the next year. 

In this admirable comedy the author gives us, 
n the chief character, a man who, thoroughly 
lonest and straightforward, incapable of subter- 
“uge or deceit, falls into the error of expecting too 
auch from poor human nature. Though he might 
a one seuso say with Timon, “ T am misanthropes, 
md hate mankind,” and indeed announces his 
iitention “ de fuir, dans un diSsert, Tapprocho des 
iumains,” Alceste, the hero, is a man-hater of the 
nost polished type — a finished gentleman ; indeed, 
ike all the chief characters in the play, he is to a 
jei-tain extent drawn from the life. He is in a 
lontinual state of disgust and anger at the duplicity 
ind false-heartediiess of the fine gcntleiiieii and 
adies w’ho surround him ; and with tlie petulance 
jf an angry man sets up an impossible ideal, 
insisting that a man of honour ought, on each and 
[jvery occasion, to say exactly what he means, and 
lay bare his innermost thouglits ; that the con- 
ventional language of compliment iirovalcnt in 
polite socit^ty is so much deception and fraud, 
rigainst which every honest man should steadily 
set Ills face. He has a lawsuit pending, but will 
lake no steps to x>r<5cure a favourable verdict. 
No — his cause is good, and should therefore re- 
commend itself to every just judge, without 
external aid ; if judgment goes against him, so 
much the worse for those degraded beings who 
fail to see that his opponents are rogues. His 
friend Philintc laiigliin^y suggests that it may 
he sometimes highly inconvenient to sjicak out 
one’s thoughts without reserve ; but Alceste will 
not allow a cause for reticence anywhere. “ Would 
you tell old Emilie that she’s too old to jday the 
pretty girl, and that she paints her face till she 
iriakes herself ridiculous ? ’’ “ Yes. ” “ Would you 

tell Dorilas that he’s a bore, and tires cvcrybiHly 
with his long stories about the glory of his aji- 
cestorg?” “Decidedly.” But, alas for human 
virt?ie and determination ! Alceste, the frigid 
stickler for frankness and sincerity, is fascinated 
by the beauty and grace of Colimene, a young 
widow who has the very faults against which he 
IS most bitter. She is a CiXiuette, extravagantly 
fond of admiration, (piitc unworthy of the honest 
gentleman whom she has eiitangloil — she must 
have been very like Armando Bdjart, tbo poet's 
young wife ; but Alceste cannot esc:ij.>e from her 
influence. “C’est pour mes j»(^ch<5s que je voua 
aime ainsi,” he angrily exclaims, chaflng at his 
own weakness ; but she makes him d.) as she like.s. 

declares he will have an exx)lanation with her, 
anti she laughs at him ; he threatens to leave her, 
and she commands him to stay where he is ; he 


persists, and she tells him he may go ; whcrcupoQ 
he stoi>s. Philinte, the good-natured jihilosophcr, 
is a capital foil to Alceste, with whom he ex- 
postulates with admirable patience. Je prends 
tout doucemeut les hommes comme ils sont,” is 
his very sensible motto. He is exceedingly tolerant, 
and considers it just as natural that men should 
be Bclflsh and unjust, as that apes should be 
mischievous, vultures hungry, and wolves savage 
and wild. Sometimes, certainly, he goes too far 
in his spirit of toleration, as, for instance, where he 
compliments the concidtod Orouto upon a sonnet 
which Alccsic, whose opinion is asked by the self- 
sullicient r.utlior, feels compelled to pronounce 
trashy and bad. This Oronto is another capital 
character ; a man of tho world and a courtier, 
profuse of w’ords that me.an nothing, greedy of 
l>raiso, and imablo to endure the frankn(;s.s of a 
man whom he has himself exhorted to sxHjak out. 
Two coxcombs of marquises — Moliore was some- 
what given to poke fun at the marquises — help to 
carry off the dialogue, which is sparkling and 
brilliant tliroughout ; and not the least successful 
among the character sketches is that of Arsinoo, 
the prude, wdio comes to Celimone with a budget 
of good advice and a heart full of envy and spite, 
and is utterly routed and put to confusion by that 
saiicy beauty. The reading of a letter in which 
the satirical Celim6ne has turned her various 
admirers Bcvt?rally into ridicule in a manner which 
causes her to lose them all, axq)ropriately concludes 
the x»lay. 

Molicro considered “Lo Hisanthropo ” as one of 
his best productions, and refu.scd to alter a passage 
even at the suggeslhjn of a royal princess. His 
detlications to tho king and his other lofty patrons 
were stunctimes obsequious, according to the 
fashion of the time ; but his work was more to 
him than even the royal favour, and where he felt 
he was right he maintained his opinion valiantly. 

New Wouks ; Successes. 

Almost at the same time with this jflay ajipeared 
‘*Le Medeein Malgre lui. ” A tr.anslation, or rather an 
adai>tatioii, has ap]iearcd in English, under tho title 
of “ The Mock DocU)r.” It might better be called 
“ The Doctor on Compulsion.” The w’ork is a merry 
laughter-moving farce, turning on a little piece of 
feminine vengeance. The wife of a faggot maker, 
who has been chastised by her lord and master, 
retaliates by persuading two clowns, who are in 
search of a i)hysiciau, that the man whom they 
will find chopi)ing wood in the neighbouring 
thicket is a famous physician, but so eccentric 
tijat nothing short of a beating will induce him to 
avo\v- ids true character. The hint is acted upon, 
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and the woodcutter becomes a doctor in spite of 
himself, bciiiK beaten into acquiescence by the 
clowns, who insist upon carrying him off to their 
master as a j^ractitioner of rare skill, who will be 
sure to cure their patron’s datighter ; the young 
lady having been seized with dumbness from the 
moment wlicn a distasteful maiTiage was piv^pused 
to her. The doctor on compulsion gives himself 
marvellous airs of learning and wisdom, only 
wondering that any one should wish to c*ure a 
woman of dumbness, and devoutly wishing that 
his wife had the disease. Like Lannce, in Ihe 
“ Gentlemen of Verona,” he cvidentl}’^ thinks that 
being ** slow in words” should he sot down as a 
woman’s chief virtue. The young Ia<]y finds her 
tongue, and begins using it to such good purpose, 
that her father would fain have her made dumb ! 
again. This Master Sganarellc, the woodcutter- 
doctor, professes himself unable tt> <1<> ; but pro- 
poses to make the father deaf, which will answer 
the same purpose. The whole work is full of 
clover satire figainst the ])hysicin.ns, who were 
indeed, in Moli^re’s time, a pedantur, igiioiaiit set 
of Sangrados. “It’s the best trade; out,” says 
Sganarelle, triumphantly; ‘‘ wdiothcr wt‘ siicr<*cd 
or whether we fail, wo get i)aid. Now, if a. shoe- 
maker, when he makes a shoe, spoils a piect; of 
leather, ho h.is to i)ay for his clumsiness; but if we 
Kf)oi] a man, it costs notiiing Mistakes don’t eoimt 
with us ; it’s alwoiys the fault of the j;ers<»n who 
dies.” 

Moluire hiiii-sclf never looked upon this (;lever 
play SIS anything more than a farei(;al trifle; but it 
set the whole town hiughing, with the e\'ooj)ti«)n 
of the jihysicisms; sind Subligiiy, the author of the 

Muse I)Jiiii)liine,” wdttily observed tliat wdiat 
Moli^^c c.'illcd a mere trifle was .serious cinnigh to 
make all Pan's ill, since it set every one running to 
see “ the Doctor.” 

In the works of every great writer thrre are 
some which stand out ])roinineiitly, while others till 
up the background ; meritorious in themselves, tliey 
are lost in the splendour of thcgi '-ater elVorts. T<» 
tliis second class belong several of Moliei t;’s works 
that followed “IjC Misanthrope ” ainl “ be Medii-.in 
Malgrd lui;” such as “ Meliecrtt;” and ‘‘Amphi- 
tryon,” in the latter of which the poet has ad:ij>t<;d 
u. classic story, ill fitted in soino of its details for 
modern representation. In aiiotlier play of this 
pei-iod, “Gef>rge Dandin,” the woes of a wreti ln-d. 
roturier or upstart are depicted with the quain re.se 
humour, and in a m»anuer that is not without ibs 
moral. George Dandin h;w» had tlio vanity b> cotirt 
the alliance of a family of supercilious no* I vs. who 
rejoice in the apiirojiriate cL’ De Soieii-.'illo. 

lii bestowii.g M;eir daughter u] on this hAv-bt»ni 


citizen, the parental Dc Sotenvilles consider they 
have conferred such honour u])on George Dandin, 
that such ordinary and commonplace things as 
duty, ol)edicnce and res 2 ^cct from his wife, together 
with any consideration for his wi.slies, “he must 
not lotik to have.” Ho finds his helpmate si^ccu- 
lating on the chances of his speedy decease, and 
arranging matters w’ith a view to a second marriage ; 
and when ho ai)peals to his i)areiits-in-lavv, this 
unhappy George Dandin meets with nothing but 
snubs and insolence; until, fairly bewildered and 
talked down, he promises amendment for his wife’s 
shortcomings, and cixjjrcsscs contrition because she 
h;is egrcgioiisly befooled bini. “Tu I’as voulii 
Gc«u*g<!s Dmiilin.” “Voii’ve brought it on yourself,” 
is the ponr dupe’s mental comment. The moral of 
the 2 )lay is “ Marry in yr>ur own degree,” a maxim 
that has not lost its force even at the present 
‘kiy. 

L’Avakk; M. dk PouiK'KAi.'UNAC; Thk CmZKN 
Noiil.KM.^N', LtC. 

A j»iccc of a vi'ry dilfi;rcnt kind is “ L’Avarc.” 
In this play we have the highest comedy, rising 
o(*.casi(»iiully to tragic jxnvcr, as in tin; scene where 
the miser, bereft of the moiuiy wdiich he values 
above all things else on earth, Inmu;, children, or 
reputation, invokes heaven and earth to aid him 
in his vengeance on the thi(if. Ilarpagon, the 
avaricious iiohle, with his mean ^rickery and JiL 
desj>ica)>Io shifts his ground les.s sn.qncions and 
[jetty precautions- -his r;. iteration of the wtjrd.^ 
“sans dot”- -as the answer to every argument 
against his sacrificing his danghtor by conqjelliDg 
her tci many an «j1(1 man wlio will take her with- 
out a marriage I jort ion -his fussy interference with 
small houseliold details, w’ith the one governing 
idea of hi.s life, t«j save or aocuihulatc money, 
])roduceS the efhif.t of exhibiting avarice in the 
most odious Iiu:ht. Tlio idea, too, of the miser’s 
hatred of the W(jj( 1 “ give,” rising to such a i)itch 
that he never ‘give.s” but always '“lends his 
friends good day ; ” his restless distrust, that 
causes him to betray the hiding-] »lace of his 
money-box, by hi.^^ continual visit^i to see tliiit it 
is safe ; the ruling passion for saving, that makes 
him promj)tly extinguish one of the two camllcs 
lighted for the signing of his daughter’s marriago 
contract — all these are touches of true conieily. 
Like the TartuH'o which was proiluced, in a muti- 
lated ferm in /ngliali, under the title of the 
“ HyiMjcrite,” W'ith Dr. Cantwell, the man wh«) 
“likes to be despised,” for its hero, L’Avare wa'* 
put into an Englisli di'ess by ISha<lwell; but much 
of the charm of the original is lost in the 

The year that addfd thi.s to the otljcr triumpk*. 
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of the author, 1608, marks the commencement of 
the calamity by which the last years of Moli^ro 
were darkened — chronic ill-health. A nervous 
cough, resulting from weakness of the chest, began 
to trouble him; and he even introduces this cough 
as part of the “business” of L’Avare, os if to 
accustom the audience to it. “ You cough grace- 
fully,” says the flattering old woman Frosine, 
complimenting her patron, Harpagon, upon his 
good looks. 'I’his infirmity increased rapidly upon 
him ; and it was only his determination <jf spirit 
that enabled liim to battle against physical weak- 
ness, and continue at work till the end. 

“ Monsieur de Pourceaugnac,” which name may 
be translated Monsieur de Porkiugton, is another 
of Moliere’s farces. The hero, a country booby, is 
befooled in a ludicrous fashion, and the author’s 
old t'nemics, the doctors, come in for more satirical 
liaiulliiig. P(jor Mr. Porkiugton is delivered over 
to two of them, who elaborately explain to him 
that the good appetite and the health and strength 
he enjoys are in themselves most dangerous 
sviupbuns, and tequire to bo dealt with according 
to the best rules of the medical art, with a view to 
their removal. In the next year a similar idea 
wurt w<.irked out to far better purpose in the won- 
derful piece of satire on the absurdities commiUed 
by purse-proud ambition, that lives in the Utcra- 
lui’e of the drama under the title of “ Le Bourgeois 
(jontilhoiiimo. *’ 

The chief cIiarHcter in this play is Monsieur 
JoLirdain, who ivprcseiJts wealth, vulgarity, and 
ambition. Having ]denty of money, and having 
bought a title, ho cannot see why ho slionld not 
liiul a royal road to all tliat distinguishes a gentle- 
man. The hflurffrois has no idea tliat there is 
anything in the gentilhomme beyond the jiowor 
of his gold to purcluiso. A gentleman sliould 
possess some literary acquirements — accordingly he 
takes lessons in grammar and in polite literature, 
is astounded to find that he has been talking 
prose all bis life without being aware of it. A 
gentleman ought to know bow to fence- — so bo 
takes lessons, and practises with his maid -servant, 
who insists i»n thrusting at him contrary to the 
rules of art. He must be taught something of 
music and dancing, too, and makes arrangement-^ 
for improving his taste by a concert, taking c;ire to 
uall for hifl fine velvet gown jiour wicuj? entendre la 
musique. Never was a better satire v, itteii i>i» the 
absurdities of upstart vanity ; and the efi'eet is 
enhanced by the introduction of a noble, a count, 
who looks down with an air of auiu "ed scorn u|>ou 
poor Monsieur Jourdain, while that unlucky j re- 
ttmder vainly cndeav(.>uis to U* lundo s gentleman 
paying for it. 


Again there was an interval, in which Moli^re 
produced some works, of minor merit as compared 
with his masterpieces, and yet of gi'cat value in 
them.selve8. He toiled indefatigably with his pen 
during the latter years of his life, as tliough with a 
I»rc.sentiment that he had but little time before 
him for work. “ Les Fourberies de Scapiu ” is an 
amusing piece of fooling, exliibiliiig in a comic light 
the triumph of witty, tricky knavery, as shown in 
some of the ohl Homan i>lays of Plautus and Terence. 
“Psycho,” a classic talc in a dramatised form, was 
“ written to order,” at the desire of the king ; and 
“ La Comtesse d’Escarbagnns ” reminds us in some 
degree of “ Lcs Prdcii'.uscs Ptidicules.” 

In many of Mol fare’s jdays the reader is struck 
with the a[>parent iiicougi-uity produced by the 
introduction of interludes of musi(i and dancing. 
To our inf)dc]n iilcas these ballet interludes seem 
entirely out of place; and wo may bo sure that to 
the correct taste of Moliere, an author who em- 
phatically condemns artificial affectation in the 
lino, “ Co ii’cst y)oint ainsi (pie parle la nature,” 
would have guarded him against this mingling of 
styles, had he bi‘eu entirely a fj-eo agent. But he 
and his colleagues were the king’s players ; and 
Louis, their master, whom they were bound to 
please, was extravagantly fond of tho ballet, and 
thought little of incongrtiities ; a Homan warrior, 
wdth a flowing periwig, or the famous picture 
paiiitotl for Dr. I’rimrose, would in no wnsc have 
shocked liis idea of tlm fitne.9S of thing.s. 

He insisted t>n these ridicnlou.s ballet scenes; all 
that Moliere could do was to keep them ixit of the 
coint'tly, and insert lliem lietwecn the a(its, where 
Signor Baj^ti^ta Lulli, the cliief of the king’s 
orchestra, .and the ruyal balle.t-inaster, W’ero told 
to arrange them as be.st they could. 

TifK “ Lkaiini-d Women.” 

Tho Hotid de Hambonillet cc^dd not forgive tho 
author of the “PriJcicuses Hidioulcs.” The satire 
hatl been too kiicnly cnjoytsl by the public, and 
was too true, 1 > be readily foi'gotten. Tu llo-tattling 
Madame de 8i vigne, pompinis Bussy-Halnitin, and 
all their clique, had moreover been further exas- 
perated by the production of “ Le Misanthrope,” 
for more than one ()r(»nte was to be found in the 
gilded saloons of Hauibouillet. There were t\vo 
versifiers esiieeially, ” de lours vers fatigans lecteurs 
iiifatigabh's,” who had raised against Moliere the 
old aticusatious of impertinence, profanity, and 
vulgarity. These were Mdnago and the Abbd 
Cottiii. IMuliure took his revenge upon them 
by getting them the same unenviable immortality 
bestowed by Pope on the characters of the Dunciad. 
He ■ eight out a com(‘dy,“ Los Femmes Savantes,” 
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the Learned Women, in which the two pedants 
are introduced : Manage as Vadius, and CoUin as 
Trissotin. The name, at first Tricotin, w^as subse- 
quently altered, as pointing too directly to the 
original. 

It happened that Manage, to whom a sonnet of 
Trissotin’s had been shown, had given a very 
severe opinion regarding its demerits, in ignorance 
of the fact that Cottin was the author. The exas- 
perated wit took the first ox)portumty of retaliating, 
and an edifying quaiTcl in public between Manage 
and Cottin furnished gossij) and laughter for several 
days in the salons of Paris . The incidenit was adapted 
with such skill by Molicre, the two vainglorious 
pedants w’ere reiklcrcd so exquisitely ridiculous, 
that all Paris was delighted, and ran to sec the 
sport. Mt^nage iudiciously refrained from com- 
plaint, declared the “ Femmes Savantes an excel- 
lent piece, and declined to see his own portrait in 
Vadius. Put Cottin had less self-command, and 
could not conceal his mortification. His rejiuta- 
tion aa a wit was destroyed, and he fell into 
complete disroxiute. When, ten years afterwards, 
he died, almost forgotten, a clever litttle verso 
formed almost his sole epitaph. It was hardly 
comidimentary, and ran thus : — 

** Knowest thou wherein CoUin 
DilToroth from Trissotin F 
’Tis that Cottin *s days aro o*cr, 

While Trissotin lives evermore.*' 

In the “ Femmes Savantes” we have a most judi- 
cious satire upon tliose w’ould-be learned peo^de, 
who, on the strength of a mere smattering of a sub- 
ject affect airs of criticism, and talk a jargon which 
they themselves would find it difficult to exjdain. 
Philaminte, the imperious wife, Bclisc, the sister, 
and Armande, the elder daughter of the rich 
citizen Chrysale, make that unhapjiy man’s life 
a burden to him with their learned airs and 
assumption of superiority to the ordinary cares 
and duties of domestic life. Imismuch as the 
body is the mere envelope or busk wherein the 
soul is confined, these high-flying ladies consi<ler 
any trouble taken for bodily comfort as sordid and 
low, a perversion of the faculties given for sublime 
uses; and the unfortunate Chrysale finds himself 
Burroimded by female relatives who disdain to 
minister to bis home wants, while the servants 
dutifully imitate their sui»eriors, to his manifo&t 
injury, for he can get no service out of them. 

The success of the “ Femmes Savantes ” caused 
Molicre’s friends to renev/ eiideiivours they had 
already made to cause him to »:> vo up acting, and 
to get Lira to devote himself entire - y to author- 


ship ; a post being oficred him at the same time 
by the renowned Academy. Boileau urged the 
change upon him with zealous w'armth, but 
Moli6re shook his head with a sigh. “It’s the 
point of honour,” he replied sadly. More than a 
hundred peojile attached to the theatre were de- 
pendent upon his managership for their daily 
bread, and would have been ruined if he left 
them ; and so -with failing health and aching heart 
he toiled on, standing to his duty as manfully 
as ever a sailor stood to his gun in the heat of 
battle. 

MoLikRE’s Last Effort; His Death. 

One more effort he made, before the stage of bis 
life was darkened, and the curtain descended upon 
that brave last act of courage and endurance. On 
the 10th of February, 1673, was represented the 
last of his comedies, “ Lc Malade Imaginairc,” as 
full of wit and humour aa any preceding work — a 
Bi>lcndid piece of satire on the ignorance and pom- 
I)osity of the ph3\sician3 of that time. Moliero 
hiinstilf i^aj^ed the ])art of Argan the hyjjochondriac, 
who fancies himself ill, and swallows doctors’ stuff 
by the gallon, and pills by the dozen. The house 
was in a roar from beginning to end ; the piece 
was t(; be repeated every night ; and for several 
evenings crowded houses bore witness to its grow- 
ing popularity. 

But the chief actor was making sx)ort for tho 
delighted spcctivtors while death was at his heart. 
On the evening fixed for tli6 fourth representatii>n 
he felt worse than usual. He was urged to i)ufc 
off the performance ; but again tho point of bon* 
our, consideration for those who would suffer, 
deterred him. The numerous peoiMC attached to 
the theatre would lose a day's ])ay if tho theatre 
were closed, and many of them were poor. So lie 
made a last effort, got through his part, was carried 
to his liouso in the Rue Richelieu, and died sur- 
rounded by his friends and two poor sisters of 
charity, to whom he had always been liberal and 
kind. Two priests of Saint Eustaebe, summoned 
to the bed of tho dying man, refused to come. 
He was a pla^'-actor, and thus excommunicate ; 
he had written a Tartu Ife, which in the eyes of 
the x)riests was enough to bring down the curse, 
“ Let him be anathema.” 

They refused to bury him like a Christian ; but 
his wife x>etitioned the king, and the personal in- 
tervention and commanc^ of Louis XIV. procured 
some “ maimed rites” foi the funeral of the great- 
est comic j)oet and the wisest social philosopher 
France had ever been able to number among her 
worthies. D. W. D. 
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A Sober View of Life : H-ARD Eaperieeces. j own manner, as if slichad accepted 

W E talked about tl.c different emirscB | 11 w lUeory as a fact, that slie believed some were 
through which life ran. She said in ’ appointed bcforeliantl to sorrow and much dis- 
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appointment ; that it did not fall to the lot of 
all — ^as Scripture told us — to have their lines fall 
in pleasant places ; that it was well for those 
who had rougher paths, to perceive that such 
was God’s will concerning them, and try to 
moderate their expectations, leaving hope to 
those of a different doom, and seeking patience 
and resignation as the virtues they were to cul- 
tivate.” Such is the deliberate opinion, the 
result of a very painful personal exiKirience, 
given by one of the most gifted Englishwomen 
of the present century ; one in wliose life of noble 
self-denial and helpfulness, of filial and sisterly 
affection, the truth is strongly exemplified, that 
the ways of Providence arc not as the ways of 
man, and that for reasons too deep for our human 
understanding to fathom, earthly ha])pincs9 is 
frequently denied to those who seem ijcst calcu- 
lated to enjoy, and appear by their conduct 
most fully to deserve it. 

Genius under Difficulties. 

The history of Charlotte Bronte, her sisters, her 
strange, eccentric father, and her gifted, erring, 
and most unhappy brother, ffirnis one of those tra- 
gedies of domestic life of which many are being 
continually enacted in our midst, and whicJi scorn 
all the deeper b(!causo tlio sufferings they entail, 
protracted through theinonotorious pain of years, 
and excite so little attention and syinpatliyi All 
“the sickness of heart, and tlio resUess, unsatisfied 
longing ” attendant upon a life ])assed amid 
sordid cares and the anxious strivings rendered 
necessary by narrow cireumstancos, while the, 
consciousness of genius fretted the spirit emulous 
of higher acliievement and of loftier tasks thnn 
those whose fulfilment the exigoncics of nar- 
row moans imperatively deuiande<l ; — thank- 
less, unappreciated service among strangers un- 
able to recognise or appreciate the valuo of the 
intellect, they were uncoiisciou'^ly crushing in ig- 
noble servitude ; — all the depression arising iioni 
ill-health and miserable physical depression and 
weakness, while oft the <laily ta^k bail to be 
accomplished in spite of the yearning of tlio 
body, soul, and spirit for n ‘sj>i to and repose ; all 
this, with the deeper anguish arising from tlic 
loss of those nearest and dearest to her whom she 
saw fading away day by day, and who were 
successively snatched from her by the destroyer’s 
hand, until she was left the last survivor of 
a household of seven children, who had been 
united by bonds of affcctiori of no f ynuium 
strength, did Charlotte BrcniL' ei, uro, with a 
qmet, patient CGustancy that had in it the 
highest h eioism. 


The Lights and Shadows op Life; 

Compensation. 

Those who argue that in this earthly life the 
doctrine of compensation is far more fully 
carried out than w'ould appear on a superficial 
glance, may from one point of view draw a strong 
argument from the history of this heroine of 
private life. The active and sometimes even 
morbid sensibility that is frequently found as a 
concomiitant of talent, the disposition whose 
excessive shyness made the vejy contact with 
strangers in itself painful and distressing, the 
tenderness of heart and craving after kindness 
that render a harsh word or a thoughtless slight 
a soui-ce of real suffering, must be taken as very 
real and serious drawbacks in estimating the 
advantages of the possession of the gift called 
genius ; and if, on the one hand, that possession 
brings occasional moments, or even hours, irra- 
diated by the brightness of triumph, on the other 
liand, the heartache and the thousand natural 
shocks that ficsli is heir to,” — "the w'hii)S and 
scorns of time, the oi)[>ressor’s wrong, the proud 
man’s contumely," — all the spurns that patient 
merit of the unworthy tjikes, ‘’arefarmore keenly 
felt than by those less sensitively constituted 
beings cast in a more onlinaiy and a coarser 
mould, who go placidly through existence, not 
greatly affected or moved by the joys or sorrow's 
of life. Wo viel licht,»d>'jt starker Schatten,” 
says binvc Godfrey of Bcrlicliiugeit in Goethe’s 
j)lay. There are deep shadows to be set agaiiisi. 
the sunlight of genius ; and with the higher 
aptitude for enjoyment comes aLo the greater 
capacity for suffering. The sensitive nature of 
the genius is equally ready to thrill with pleasure 
or with pain. Young Keats breaking his licart, 
tliough not over a review of his poems churlishly 
indited by a bookw'orm of malignant temper; 
Chattcrtoii, the marvellous b»)y-poct, with rage 
and despair in his heart, tearing up and burning 
the inauii.'Criptri in which ho depended for fame 
and fortmic. before making an end of it vritli 
the dose of pfiison in the squalid llolbom Street ; 
Cowper enduiing ox(j[ui.sitc misery at West- 
minster School under the rough jests and fagging 
ii: dieted on him by his more robust schoolfellowi^> 

I — these arc l)ut instances that might be multiplied 
j indefinitely, to show iiow the keen susceptibilities 
of genius arc smitten by the blows that fall com- 
jiaratively harmlessly on the more sluggish 
natures of ordi nary men and w'omen. An average 
boy in Cowper ’s position would have paid off 
his oppressors in their own coin so far as lus 
physical strength and skill would allow, ''vhi-c 
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he suffered the balance of the debt to accumu- 
late to be paid off at a future and more con- 
venient season;— in Ecats’ position, he would 
have seen through the motives of the ill-natured 
reviewer, at whose malignity ho could afford to 
smile ; — ^and in the place of Chatterton, he would 
have earned food and shelter and raiment by 
manual labour, if better might not be, and the 
gate of literary fame remained shut to him. 
13ut where we find all the nervous irrUability of 
an imaginative and poetic nature joined to stoical 
patience, unfailing fortitude, and a beautiful faith 
and trust that looks steadily to the end, when 
all around is darkest, and the path of life must 
be trodden by bleeding feet, such a life is indeed 
worthy of all honour and reverence ; and such a 
life of patient enduranee and warm afTticlioii, 
hopeful, untiring in activity, and sometimes 
heroic in its S(‘lf -abnegation, is presented to us 
in the career of Charlotte 15ronf'.i, and in a less 
dcgi’co in that of her sisters Emily and Anne. 
Wc have now to trace the outline of this career, 
in so far as our limits will enable us; for the 
record of courage and endurance, stedfastness 
and rectitude, cannot fail to give encouragement 
to many who, sorely oppressed with the burden 
and heat of the day, will see how sutrering nobly 
borjic will end in triumph, ajid how toil is fol- 
lowed by rest and peace. 

The Biu'i’ii place o’? the OiiONTEs; ilAWouTii 

AXD ITS (diUliCil. 

About four miles from the town of Keighley 
in Vork.sbire, on an ascending road j)as.si ng 
through a^bleak and somewhat bungry-lookiiig 
country, with stone dykes in place of hedges, 
bushes ami shrubs instend of lives, amt patches 
of palo-looki ng, gri-y-grcen oats instead of wheat- 
fields. lies the village of llawortli, jironounccd 
Tlorth by the dwellers in the regiem round about 
flaworth church, one of the oldest in that part 
of the country, a little aside from the main 
road. The village itself is situated on the siilo 
of a steep hill with a background of duii and 
purple moors rising and sweeping .away yet 
higher than the ehiuvh, which is built at tiic 
Very summit of the long, narrow street. All 
round the horizon there is the same line of 
sinuous, wavelike hills, (be scoops into which 
they fall only revealing other hilis beyond, of 
similar colour and shape, crowned with wdhi, 
bleak moors*— grand from the ideas of solitude' 
and loneliness which tlu y suggest, or oppressive 
from the feelings which they give of being pent 
'ip by some monotonous and illimitable t arriei, 


according to the mood in wdiLcli tlie speetalov . 
may be. “ On one side of the churchyard, which 
is crowded with gravestones, stands a plain, solids 
looking house, one story in height, with narrow 
window's and a heavy, strong roof, the door.sur* 
mounted ])y a little porch, and with a small 
garden in front enclosed by a low stone wall* 
The house looked warm and comfortable enough, 
but there was no feature of the picturesque about 
it,” 

A Worthy but Eccentric Glergymak. 

In this jfiain abode there lived and toiled faith- 
fully for many years an IrMiman. <as incumbent 
(if Haworth, the EovcTond Paniek llronte. Ho ■ 
w.'is a man of some lahail, great energy, and high , 
pvine![ric ; bad made his own way and studied at 
Candiritige under (‘iron instances of no little pccu- 
iiijiiy (lilliciilty and disadvantage ; and had won 
lii-i posit it »n by the sh eiigth of liivS owm merit. 
On tile other band, he b.ad in his character some 
of the impetuosity with which his countrymen 
lire generally credited ; cherished somewhat 
Spartan notions as to the bringing up of a family, 
and w’as ('Hpccially Ecvcrc in his ideas of simplicity 
in (lrc.ss. Thus wc hear of him on one occasion 
cutting up into shreds a silk dress of his W'ife’s 
whi(di olionded him by an appearance of smart- 
ness*. When givatl}'- angered, he relieved his 
mind by llring pistols up the chimney or out at 
the back door, and once by tlirusting a rug on' 
tire lire, enduring tlie reck of its combustion ^ 
until hall: r.tidcd. < 'harlottti IJroate declared 
wiEi nffi'ctlonnlc « . .ee** ti.at he never gave 
licr ;*n :in;-ry wo nl ; al! iho more creditable to 
iiiin \v'b..- i v;e consider Ike fiery elements always 
at w'ork whli'n bini. lie bad married a lady of 
the of l>ranw.*iJ, from Penzance, in Com-* 

well ; and from this nuiuu— a happy one in spite 
of various ‘Irawbac-ks — were born six children— 
five dai:;--iiu.;rs and an only son, to whom was 
given tlie nr.me of his mother’s family. At first 
the ]>rid;i aiid favourite of the household, Bran- • 
woll iirontd earm^ to ho it^ shame. In the order 
of llieir birth, th«3 dauglitc'vs were Maria and. 
Elizabeth, wlioiiied in I'hihlhood, and Charlotte, 
Emily, and Anne, w'ho all, though in different 
degrees, earned merited fame in literature. 

A pAiilLY OV Olir*tIAN ClIlLBREK ; ES^IDENCES 

OF Early Ability. 

It was the inisforluno of the little flock to be 
Ca. ly deprived of the mother’s affection and care. 
Mrs. Bronte died cancer in 1821, in the thirty- 
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ninth year of her age. During her long illness 
the children were left much to themselves, and 
would go wandering hand-in-band over the moors, 
the quietest, quaintest company of little people 
imaginable; Maria, the eldest, a staid little woman 
of eight years old, watching like a mother over 
the tinier mites under her charge. Such still, 
lioiseleSB, good little creatures,” is the emphatic 
verdict given oE them by an old servant, Tabby, 
who was in the house at the birth of them all, 
and lived in the family till all, with the exception 
of Charlotte, had been laid in their graves. They 
led a peculiarly solitary existence, seeing veiy' 
few people, and thrown upon tluur own resources 
for instruction and amusement to an unusual ex- 
tent. Not that their father did not feel a real 
interest in their welfare ; but the duties of his 
parish took up much of his time ; and a peculi- 
arity in his health ncccssitat('d his dining alone. 
He had, indeed, a high appreciation of the 
unusual abilities and precocious intellect of tliosc 
extraordinary little ones, and has left on reconl 
an account of their early achievements and 
promise. “When mere children,” he said, “as 
soon as they could read and write, Cliarlottc and 
her brother used to invent and act little plays of 
their own, in which the Duke of Wellington, my 
daughter Charlotte’s hero, was sure to come oif 
conqueror ; when a dispute would not unfro- 
quently arise among them regarding the compara- 
tive merits of him, Bonaparte, Hannibal, and 
Csesar. When the argument got warm, and rose 
to its height, as their mother Avas then dea<l, I 
had sometimes to come in as arbitrator, and 
settle the (dispute to the best of my judgment. 
Generally, in the management of these concerns, 
I frequently thought that I saw signs of rising 
talent, which I had seldom or never before seen 
in any of their age.” It must have been .a curi- 
ous spectacle, these quiet little pale children, 
sitting in their “study ” with the rough, faitliful, 
Yorkshire seivant, Tabby, wiitehing oA^cr them^ 
and discussing the characters of heroes past an(l 
present, making up from their imaginations an 
ideal Avorld, and tlius escaping from the mono- 
tony of their colourless daily existence. An 
aunt, however, arrived after a time at the par- 
sonage, a Miss Branwell, an ho loved the little 
orphans in lier w’ay, but hated Yorkshire; indeed, 
the bleak surroundings of HaAvorth must haA^e 
presented a dreary change to her from the soft 
climate, the abundant vegetation, and tlie garden 
flowers of Penzance, whence she came. Her 
nieces were never quite at hom‘V»."i. her; nor 
was she able, It app ears, to teach them much 
except needlework. 


The Clergy Daughter’s School at 
Cowan’s Bridge. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Bronte gladlj^ 
av'ailed himself of an opportunity that presently 
offered for the education of his daughters. A 
wealthy and energetic clergyman, the Hev. Carus 
Wilson, liad exerted himself to establish at 
CoAvan’s Bridge, between Leeds and Kendal, a 
school for the daughters of tliat numerous 
class of clergyman Avhosc means were insufficient 
for the education of their cliildren. To this 
esbablishmcni Mr. Bioutc broiiglit his daughters 
M.aria and Elizabeth, and soon after Charlotte 
Avas sent there too; and from Cowan’s Bridge 
Avere Maria and Elizabeth, but a short time after- 
Avards, brought home to die of rapid consumption., 
the one in her thirteenth, lli.* other in her 
twelfth year. In after years, (.'harlotte, in her 
noA-'cl “Jane Eyre,’ exposed the abuses of 
the CoAA'an’s Bridge institution in words of 
switliing indignation, attributing to the reverend 
projector the chief blame for bad management,, 
food defective in (juantity, and so execrably cooked 
that even the Ixoarty appetites of children, 
shar})eiied by the keen air l(.>atlicd it, and for the 
general harshness of a system calculated to cmsli 
and Siiddeu young heart* rat her than to strengthen, 
and lift them up. To her friend Mrs. Gaskell 
Charlotte, in after years, rclateel with indignant 
tears, liow one teacher, Avhqm slie has pilloried 
In licr book under the name of Miss Scjitcherd', 
one day fell upon poor 3Iai ia, suffering from ill- 
ness and from the effects of a blister applied to 
lier side, and dragged the dying child from he.*: 
bed into the midillc of the dormitory, rating her 
for laziness ; and, indeed, the damp situation of 
the house, and the defective arrangements, I'esultcd 
in a fever among the pupils, forty of whom fell 
ill at the same time. Afterwards the school was 
removed to a more suitable locality, and under 
better auspices and management became a useful 
and vjiluable institution ; but in the days when 
the little Brontiis Averc pupils there, the detestable 
hardening system Avas rife, Avhich imposed upon 
the children a kind of ascetic self-mortification, 
and iiumlcatcd humility of the kind developed 
in the estimable Uriah Hcep. Upon children 
of delicate constitutions like the little Brontes, 
who, though accustomed to the plainest food at 
home, liad been used also to have their meals 
of potatoes or porridge Sf.rvcd up Avith the scru- 
pulous cleanliness and neatness that characterized 

all the arrangements at Hawortli parsonage, the 
untidy, slovenly cookery, and the repulsive food 
served up at the school was a source of real 
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danger to healtli, and may be said to have 
hastened, if it did not bring on, the disease of 
which they died. 

Ohabacteb op “Helen Bubns,*” First 
Epforts at Authorship. 

In the beautiful character of Helen Burns, in 
**Jane Eyre,” Charlotte has given a sketch of 
her eldest sister Maria. Certain it is that Mr. 
Bronte’s eldest daughter possessed qualities and 
talents of an extraordinary kind; he himself 
speaks of her as being competent, at the age of 
eleven, to converse with the gravity and sense of 
a grown up person. By the death of Maria and 
Elizabeth, the office of eldest sister among the 
little motherless family devolved upon Charlotte ; 
and we now have a picture of the four survivors 
—the three sisters and their brother Branwell 
once more occupying the “ children’s study ” at 
the parsonage, under the care of the sturdy and 
faithful Tabby. “ Making up stories,” or evolv- 
ing the plots of romances from their busy little 
brains, and then filling in the incidents, formed 
the chief amusement of these precocious and 
strangely imaginative children. It is recorded 
how, especially after dusk in the evening, they 
used to pace to and fro in their little room, their 
arms cntwine<l round each other, and employed 
in weaving their romances and narratives ; of 
child’s play, in it:# more usual and boisterous 
sense, they seem to have liad no notion. At this 
time little C^iarlotte began to exercise herself in 
written composition, l^fany years afterwards, her 
biographer Mrs. Gaskidl came into possession 
of a number of volumes of manuscript, written in 
a singularly neat and minute character, and 
bearing testimony alike to the talent and the 
indefatigable industry of the future authoress. 

Portrait op Charlotte Bronte at 
Fifteen Years Old. 

la outward appearance she was in her early 
girlhood what she continued to the end of her 
life to be, a quiet-looking, staid little personage, 
with no pretentions to beauty or even to what are 
called “good looks,” but with nnun.stakable 
tokens about her of ladylike refin <unent arvi cul- 
ture. Though small, she was too well-propor- 
tioned to suggest the idea of deformity, though 
she used to describe herself as scimtcd. Her eyes 
were fine and expressive, shining with a peculiar 
lustre whenever her attention and interest wert> 
excited. The other features are described as 
^xnewhat plain, large, and ill-set ; V ut unless 
you began to catalogue them,” says her biogra- 


pher, “you were scarcely aware of the fact ; for 
the eyes and the fervour of the countenance over- 
powered every physical defect ; the crooked 
mouth and the large nose were forgotten, and 
the whole face arrested the attention, and pre- 
sently atlracdcd all those whom she herself would 
have cared to attract. Remarkably small hands 
and feet, a wonderfully neat personal appear- 
ance, a staid, subiliicd, reflective air, enhanced, no 
doubt, if not, a1tog(?ther occasioned by a sense of 
her responsibilities and duties as eldest sister,— 
these, with a general expression of excessive shy- 
ness endeavouring to conceal itself under grave 
composure, make up the outward presentment 
of Charlotte Brontii, just entered into her teens ; 
— a “little set, antiquated girl, veiy quiet in* 
manners, and very quaint in dres.s,” is the sum- 
ming up of her portrait at the age of fifteen. 

Miss Wooler's School at Roe Head; 

Associations op the Locality. 

As it was more than probable that the sisters ' 
would have to get their bread as governesses, 
Charlotte was sent to school again, this time to a 
Mi.ss Woolor’s, at Roc Head, near the “ bonny 
Kirklecs,” the traditional burialplace of bold 
Kobizi Hood. A very di/fcrerit place this, with 
its charming glades and haunted wells, from 
bleak, bare Haworth ; one of those fertile spots 
the monks of old were accustomed to choose 
for their abodes, with abundance of pasture, 
huge forest ti’ccs, .and a wealth of clear, Rowing 
brooks. 

At Miss Wooler’s, (ffiarlotte Bronte remained 
two years. At her first arrival she astonished 
her school fellows — more than one of whom have 
left records of her — by the wonderful amonnt of 
her reading, and her ignorance of such subjects 
as graniinar and giiography. She was excessively 
shortsighted, insomuch that when her companions 
admitted her provisionally to share in some ball 
play that was going on, they found that she 
couhl not see the ball ; “ and so,” says one of 
them, “ we put her out.” In fact she soon told 
them she had never learned to play, and did not 
know how to set about it. But she soon won 
love and respect, and became famous as the best 
narnitor, or rather the one great narrator, in the 
school; for in this art no one could approach 
her ; and she could at any time frighten the 
other girls half out of their wits by stories of 
ghosts and goblins. A placid air of resignation 
seems to have been her general manner ; the 
little excitements and debates of the schoolroom 
were of small interest to her. Already at that 
B2l 
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time a weakness of constitution was manifested 
in the feebleness of her appetite; for she could eat 
no animal food. A dreamy habit of abstraction 
from outward events and interests, something of 
, the disposition she asciibcs to Helen Burns in 
^‘Janc It'y re,” marked lior own conduct at this 
/period. She became after a time tlic acknow- 
ledged authority, to whom all rcferj*ecl on any tpics- 
'tiOn of a literary and even of a political nature ; 
for she had f<kl!owed the history and fortunes of 
the Reform Bill, then passing through Parlia- 
ment : and bciTig an enthusiastic admirer of the 
Duke of ^Vc!!ington, expressed groat i)lcasnre 
when the Bill was thrown out in the House of 
Lords. She ubjccted to Sir Robert Peel for w'hat 
tiic thought his tergiversation, considering that 
he acted not from principle but from expediency. 
Two of her companions, especially one, whom she 
afterwards immortalised in the character of 
** Shirley,” remained her constant friends for the 
rest of her life. So popular did the little quiet, 
undemonstrative girl become, through the sheer 
force of her uprightness, kindness of heart, and 
tmdeviating principle, that on the solitary occa- 
Bion of her receiving a bad murk for an imperfect 
lesson, the quantity set her as a tusk having been 
absurdly excessive, her companions took up the 
matter so wanuly that Hfiss Wooier cxpiTngcd 
the bad mark forlhwitli, to the gc/ieral satisfac- 
tion of the appellants. On the wljole, tliese 
schooldays at Miss Wooler’s may be considered 
among the few glimpses of sunshine that fitfully 
illumined this portion of her shadow’y life. In 
that little world her intellectual and moral 
' qualities had been acknowledged and appreciated, 
and she was beloved and respected by all. 

BRAKWELL BEONTE ; ARTISTIC SCHEMES. 

On her return from Miss Woolcr’s, Charlotte 
Bronte lived for sometime at home, imparting to 
her sisters the instruction she had herself ac- 
quired during her two years’ stay. Branwcll, 
her brother, had, among his other talents, a de- 
cided turn for drawing and i)ainting ; and he 
and Charlotte took lessons of a local teacher in 
the hope of some day becoming artists. Indeed 
it was time that something definite should be 
done in choosing a profession for Branwcll, who 
was now almost eighteen years old, and had 
tixown himself possessed of undoubted ability and 
even genius. Unfortunately he became a kind 
of tavern oracle in the village ; and the landlord 
of the Black Bull would inquire i»f a chance 
visitor who seemed dull or solitary if he wanted 
iihy one to help him discuss his bottle. “ If you 
do,*’ the obliging Boniface would say: ** I’ll send 


up for Patrick.” And the said Patrick Branwcll 
would appear accordingly, — ^and quite unknown 
to his father, whose health and duties kept him 
much out of the way, was laying the foundation 
of those habits of intemperance which combined 
with other follies to make his life a dismal wreck. 
It was purposed that he should go to London as 
a student of the Royal Academy ; but the project 
could not be carried out. He afterwards ob- 
tained a tutorship, and had an intention of read- 
ing for coWege, but bcciime entangled in a 
wretched affair which proved his ruin, and re- 
turned home a disgraced man. To drown regret 
and remorse he took to drink harder than ever \ 
and the bottle killed him. 

Abandoning her artistic Rchenios and hopes, 
Charlotte Bronte, in 1835, returned to Miss 
Woolcr's as a teacher. Her younger sister Emily 
accompanied her as a pupil ; but Emily could not 
exchange the liberty of rambling over the purple 
moors for llic disciplined monotony of a school- 
room, even under so kind a preceptress as Miss 
Wooier, without pinijig for her home with an 
intensity that made her seriously ill. It was 
found necessary to recjill her to save her life ; 
and ulthualcly it became a recognised fact that 
Emily must remain at Haworth when the other 
sisters went forth to seek their livehhood ; and 
as Tabby was growing old and infirm, Emily 
J>ravcly undortuok many domestic duties to spare 
the faithful old servant, have a glimpse oi 
her at a somewhat later period, with a gram- 
mar propped up in front of a kneading-trough, 
making brejid and studying German at the same 
time with indomitabla energy. 

We can w’cll understand her yearning for 
home under any conditions. For six months she 
went to a school at Halifax as a teacher ; and, 
less fortunate th.an Charlotte, gives the latter an 
appalling account of her duties. “ Hard labour 
from six in the morning till eleven at night,” 
writes the latter, “with only one half-hour of 
exercise between. This is slavery. I fear she 
can never stand it;” and the writtcr judged 
correctly. 

Inventing Stories; Literary Aspirations. 

In the holidays, when Charlotte came home 
and the sisters were together, many consultations 
were held as to ways and means. Until nine .at 
night they continued assiduously at their sewing ; 
but then Miss Branwcll, the aunt, went to bed, 
duty was over for the day. We have a graphic 
picture of their proceedings, when the coveted 
leisure hour with which the day concluded had 
come at length. “ They put away their work and 
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began to pace the room backwards and foiwards, 
np and down,— as often with the candle exting- 
uished for economy’s sake as not, — ^their figures 
glancing into the firelight and out into the 
shadow perpetually. At this time they talked 
over past cares and troubles ; they i)lannctl for the 
future, and consulted each other as to their plans. 
In after years this was the time for discussing 
together the plots of their novels. And again, 
still later, this was the time for the last surviving 
sister to walk alone, from old, .accustomed habit, 
round and round the desolate room, thinking 
sadly upon “ the days that were no more.'’ One 
of the 3*esults of these evening consultations was 
the inditing of a letter to Southey by Charlotte 
and of an cijistlc to Wordsworth by Branwoll, 
asking advice on the ch.ances of success in a 
literary career. Southey's reply, though grave 
and kind, w'as not encouraging. Many volumca 
of poems, he declared, w’erc now published every 
year without attracting public attention, aiij'- one 
of which, if it had appeared half a century earlier, 
would have obtained a high reputation for its 
.author ; and went on to say that though the writer 
had made literal urc his profession, had devotedhis 
life to it, and never for a moment rcijcntod of the 
deliberate choice, he thought himself neverthe- 
less in duty bound to caution every young man 
who ap])licd to him as an asj)irant for encourage- 
ment and advice against taking so perilous a 
course. .i 

SCHGOL-TEACIlIXa AT ?«!lSS WOOLEU'B ; 

Thials of a Goveuxess. 

The chances of success in literature appCtUring 
thus shadoVy, there was nothing for it but to con- 
tinue in the old line of drudgery. 1 am again 
at Dewsbury” (wliithcr Miss Wooler’s school h.ad 
been removed), she writes in 1837, “ engaged in 
the old business— teach, teach, teach;” and at 
her task she continued until her hcaltii gave 
way. And as her bodily strength failed, bhack 
Clouds of doubt and anguish for a time swept 
over her mind ; and a belief in a kind of ghastly 
Calvinism reduced her to a condition of the 
deepest despondenej’. “If Christ ian [)crfcction 
be necessary to salvation,” she writes in a letter 
to a friend, “ I shall never be saveu ; my heart is 
a very hotbed for sinful thoughts ; and when I 
decide on an action, I scarce!}" t .'member to look 
to my Redeemer for dlircction. I know not how 
to pray ; I cannot bend my life to the grand end 
of domg good. 1 go on const, antly seeking my 
own pleasure, pursuing tiie gratification of my 
own desires, I forget God, and will not God 


forget me ? ” If there ever was a person in this 
world of selfishness who strove to do her duty! 
and bravely resisted every temptation of pro** 
curing the gratification of a desire at the expense 
of duty, it was Charlotte Brontii. 

The experiences of (Jharlottc and Anne as 
governesses were not encouraging. They both 
met with employers who were selfish and exact- 
ing. Tn the little bxle “Agnes Grey,” Anne 
Brontii described some of the mortifications and 
perplexities that attended her efforts to teach the 
“young idea how to shoot,” un«ler difficulties; 
to control children who were uncontrollable, and 
whose j)aronls invariably took the side of the 
darlings against the dependent who had the 
hardihood to find fault with them. Charlotte’s 
personal experiences were much of the same kind. 
“The children arc constantly with me,” she 
w rites. “ As for correcting them, 1 quickly found 
tliat was out of the question, — they arc to do as 
they like. A complaint to the mother only 
brings black looks on myself, and unjust, partial 
excuses to scj’ccn the children. 1 have tried that 
plan once, and succeeded so notably that I shall 
try 310 more.” She nobly set herself to carry out 
her task of taming and instructing the children 
without any help from the parents. “ I said to 
myself, ‘ I have never yet quitted a place without 
gaining a friend ; adversity is a good school ; 
the iwor are born to Libou3*, and the dependent 
to endure. I resolved to be patient, to command . 
my feelings, and to take what came.” And this,!., 
indeed, was tli(5 principle of her whole life,— - 
l)atieiiee. sclf-eontrul, and resignatioii. 

She had sufficient occasion for the exercise o£' 
these virt ucs. One of lier sweet pupils I'eplicd ta 
.a rein oust i*a nee against disobedience by wound- 
ing her in the head with a stone. She mag- 
nanimously forcborc to denounce the little culprit 
wlicn questioned on her bruised appearance. By ■ 
this and sinn’lar evidences of good-heartedness- 
she won the little rebel’s 3’csiicct and esteem. 
“ I love ’oo, Miss Bronte,” he ewee declare^, 
sliding his little fist into her palm. Whereupon- 
the mother exclaimed aloud in w"onder before all 
the children, “ Love the governess, my dear I ” 

No w"onder, wdth such experiences, that 
Charlotte Bronte rejoiced greatly wheaa tlitt 
engagement with the uncongenial family,” prondi 
as peacocks .and rich as Jews,” came to an end, 
and she was at liberty to return for a short time 
to the shelter of the dear old homo at Haworth, . 
Bleak and cheerless as the prospect from 6ld< 
grey, close ])uilding must have appeared, it 
everything to her from association, and 
gleefully took a share of the household niaiuig^^ 
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ment ; earning for herself a scolding from Miss 
Branwell for burning the family linen the first 
time she attempted to iron it, the faithful Tabby 
having left them for a while on account of rheu- 
matic lameness. Charlotte declai-cd that “ human 
feelings were queer things,” but for her part she 
felt much happier blackleading the stoves, 
making the beds, and sweeping the floors at 
home, than she would be living like a fine lady 
elsewhere. But the circumstances of the Brontes 
were narrow ; there were many calls on the poor 
clergyman’s slender income ; and though the rest 
and quietness of spirit to be enjoyed at Haworth 
were sweet, and Charlotte Bronte frankly con- 
fessed she hated governess-ship, duty called, and 
she obeyed ; putting the position to a friendly 
correspondent in a half -hu morous and yet quai ntly 
suggestive manner : “ Verily, it is a delightful 
thing to live here at home,” she writes, “at full 
liberty to do just what one pleases. But I recollect 
some scrubby old fable about grassho{)pers and 
ants, by a scnibby old knave yclept ^^sop ; the 
grasshoppers sang all the summer and starved all 
the winter.” And fortifying herself with this 
piece of the wisdom of the ancients, she looked 
about her for means to escape the fate of the 
improvident insects before mentioned. 

The “ Pensionnat ” at Bbussels. 

A project long chcri.shcd, that of establishing 
a school on a very modest scale, or taking pupils 
in the parsonage itself, was reluctantly abandoned 
for want of the funds wherewith to make a start ; 
and ouce more Charlotte Bronte obtained, after 
a world of trouble in the way of correspondence 
and interviews — each of which interviews must 
have been inexpressibly trying to one of her 
morbidly shy temperament — a position of gover- 
ness in a family who treated her with something 
like consideration, and where her s.alary, after 
some small deductions, amounted to the magnifi- 
cent sum of £16 yearly. But she found herself 
at a great disadvantage for want of knowledge 
of modern languages ; and here, in her second 
situation as in her first, her employer appears, 
like worthy John Gilpin’s helpmate, to have 
“ had a frugal mind,” and to have considered that 
inasmuch as the pupils declined any but homoeo- 
pathic doses of learning, the governess should 
combine with her legitimate functions the duties 
of needlewoman, and fill up all her leisure time 
with tasks of needlework. 

Accordingly it was determined that she should 
gO, with her younger sister Emily, to a school or 
Pensionnat at Brussels, kept by a Monsieur and 
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Madame H(5ger. Their special object was to 
learn French and German, especially the former 
language ; and they applied themselves to the 
task with characteristic energy, and with an 
amount of intelligence that astonished M. llcgcr 
himself, a man of no inconsiderable acquirements 
and learning, and induced him to adopt a special 
plan in teaching them, dispensingalmost entirely 
with dictionary and grammar, and giving them 
“ readings ” from the best French authors, trust- 
ing to their taste to pick out the points for 
imitation and remembrance. It was a strange 
experience for the shy, quiet spinster of six-and- 
twenty to be transformed once more into a 
school-girl, and set to study insteail of to teach. 

M. IlEGBR AND HIS SYSTEM ; MiSS BEONTii’S 
Opinion of Brussels. 

Of the value of M. Hager’s intelligent analyti- 
cal teaching in forming the taste of the two 
sisters, and opening their eyes to the difference 
between true eloquence and false and mere- 
tricious ornaments of speech, there can be no 
doubt ; as little is it to be questioned that he de- 
voted himself with true kindliness and zeal 
to their comfort and improvement, and w^as 
actuated by a real ami honest desire to be useful 
to them, and to advance them in their career. 
Ilis good feeling is sufficiently shown in his letter 
to Mr. Brontes after their fiitt return to England, 
whither they went back in baste, on the news, 
first, of the sudden and alarming illness and thou 
of the death of their good aunt Miss Branwell. 
M. H6ger wrote a letter to Mr. Brontb, full of real 
solicitude for the completion of the j^rocenS of 
improvement that had been so well begun in 
both his gifted pupils, lie had seen the un- 
doubted genius possessed by each of tliem, and also 
that they had never had any systematic teaching 
of the liiglur kind until they came to Brussels. 
In the iH'isl gracefully appreciative manner and 
wil h a gentleman’s tact, he urged the expediency of 
their returning to Brussels for another year under 
such conditions as proved the sincerity of his 
declaration, that this wfis to him and to Madame 
linger not a matter of a pecuniary interest, but 
affection for the studious, striving, gifted young 
Englishwomen. Emily, always liable to home- 
sickness when separated from the moorland and 
the l eather-covered hills around Haworth, could 
not be prevailed upon to leave England again ; 
but Charlotte returned to Brussels, and passed an 
additional year as English teacher in the Hegors’ 
institution. After her final return home she 
wrote to M. n^ger, expressing in the warmest 
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.terms her sense of the kindness she had received 
under his roof and of the value of the knowledge 
she had acquired under his tuition ; and yet in 
her correspondence with her friends, and after- 
wards, when the time came for her to write 
“ Villette/* she had hardly a good w'ord for the 
country or the institution, or its inhabitants, old 
and young, male and female, with the sole ex- 
ception of “ M. Paul Emmanuel,” in whom some 
of the traits of M. H6gcr are reproduced. 

KoBEiGN Lands and English Pbejudices ; 

Estimate of the Peasantry. 

The fact seems to be that she brought to 
Brussels with her that frame of mind, common 
v^nough forty years ago among English people, 
and not entirely extinct yet, in which every- 
thing that clashes with preconceived ideas or 
long accustomed habits is set down as in itself 
objectionable — something of the method of think- 
ing of Marryat’s sailor in “ Poor Jack,” who 
could not conceive how a ship could be worked 
in *‘such lingo ” as that spoken by the French, and 
attributed the alleged defective seamanship of 
I tliat nation to the outlandish name they gave to 
' the foremast. The samcj feeling of patriotism 
that induced Charlotte Bronte to consider the 
Duke of Wellington the greatest hero the world 
had produced, made her look upon the foreigner, 
generally, as a kind of inferior animal. Dickens 
admirably describes the denizens of Pdeeding- 
hcart Yard, in “ Little Dorrit,” as patronizing 
brisk Joan Baptiste Cavaletto wdtli a kind of 
contemptuous pity, having a notion that it was a 
sort of Divine visitation upon a foreigner that he 
was not an Englishman, and that all kinds of 
Gain mi ties happened to his country because it 
did things that England did not, and did not do 
things that England did. Such, making all due 
allowance for tlic immense difiL'ercncc between a 
woman of genius and the ignorant Blccding- 
I’.carts,” was the spirit iiiwdiich Charlotte Bronte 
jiulgcd the Belgians and their institutions. 

Singularly cold, selfish, animal, and inferior,” 
is her verdict on her schoolfellows ; “ very muti- 
nous and difficult for the teachers to manage ; 
^ind their principles rotten to the core.” And 
here it may at once be said was the fault 
that appears in all her w'orks, and occasionally 
in her admirable letters, full as they arc of atfec- 
lion and duty and high, unselfish principle ; she 
had an inveterate habit of generalising and judg- 
/ing large questions by observatt^ns confined to a 
harrow basis. Thus she sees, even in an exagge- 
Jrated form, the evils in the system of the Boman 


Catholic Church, and describes them with a 
bitterness of sarcasm worthy of Thackeray ; but 
she is quite unable to discern the other side of 
the question, — to appreciate the humanising in- 
fluences spread around him, and the persistent 
work accomplished by many a country cur6. To 
her the gorgeous ceremonial of Romanist worship 
was all “mummery;” and in like manner she 
seems to think it a duty to stand up for her 
own countrymen and countrywomen against the 
foreigner, even in cases where she could certainly 
not speak of her own knowledge. Thus in 
“Jane Eyre,” speaking in the person of the 
heroine, she puts forth the following astounding 
statement “ After all, the British peasantry £p:e 
the dfjfi best mannered, most self-respect- 

ing of any in Eurojic ; since those days I have 
seen Paysannes and Baucrinnen ; and the best of 
them seemed to me ignorant, coarse, and besotted, 
compared to my Morton girls.” And at that very 
time Charles Kingsley was telling in “Yeast” 
and “Alton Locke,” from his own experience, 
the real story of the British peasantry, in their 
hopeless, dreary, bovine ignorance, sottishness, 
and degradation, in the days when, to fill the 
labourer with bacon and beer was considered the 
best thing to be done for him, and his highast 
happiness was sought in the carouse that gave 
him temporary oblivion of his serfdom. And as 
Charlotte Bronte was never in her life in France 
or Germany, W'hile her Belgian experience was 
confined to the precincts of a half -conventual 
“ Pensionnat,” it is difficult to imagine w’here 
the Biiuerinncn and PayNiniics can have come 
within her ken. She wns simply talking about 
what she did not undcrsland. 

Titf. SniiooL Project Renewed ; A Skeleton 
IN THE House at Haworth Parsonage. 

By the end of 1843 she was back with her 
sisters Emily and Anne in the old parsonage at 
Haworth ; and now again the qut'siion arose, 
what they were to do to earn money ; for Mr. 
Bronte’s income was small, and the calls upon 
his slender purse were many. “I no longer 
regard myself as young,” wrote Miss Bronte to a 
friend; “indeed, I shall soon be twenty-eight, 
and it seems as if I ought to be working and 
braving the rough realities of the world, as other 
people do.” The plan discussed among them 
over and over again was that of keeping a school ; 
and that their plan was not a very ambitious one 
is shown by the proposal of Charlotte to fix the 
charge for board and English education at £25 
per annum. But though everyone wished th^ 
825 
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well, no pupils came, and the scheme was per- 
force given up. Indeed it could hardly have been 
carried out successfully in the locality proposed, 
for Haworth parsonage soon became the scene 
of a dark and heavy trouble, such as made it an 
abode of unhappiness to all its inmates, and 
hardly the place to which children could have 
been sent with advantage. Branwcll Bronte, the 
only brother of the family, upon whose varied 
and brilliant talents so many hopes had been 
bnilt, had, after following various employments, 
obtained a position as tutor in a family where 
he became only too great a favourite. He formed 
an unhappy and illicit attachment, which while 
it at times overwhelmed him with remorse and 
self-upbraiding, he had not the strength to shake 
off. The sisters, and especially Charlotte, were 
terrified with vague presentiments of approach- 
ing evil, when he would come home for his 
holidays in wretched spirits, vaguely accusing 
himself of nameless treachery and wickedness, 
and haunted by thoughts which he ciKleavoiircHl 
to stifle by resorting inordinately to the use of 
stimulants. 

At length the whole mystery was divulged, 
. and in a manner terribly shocking to the quiet 
family at the Parsonage, very ill, and in strange 
agitation. lie bad been dismissed at a moment’s 
notice with disgrace by his employer, with an 
injunction, under penalty of exposure, never to 
hold communication witli liis family again. 
From that time the unhappy young man never 
made an attempt to retrieve his character or 
position. He was the skeleton in the liouse 
at Haworth parsonage. He became an habitual 
drunkjird. He kept his anxious sisters and his 
, father — upon whom at this timci the misfortune 
of blindness had fallen, though he afterwards par- 
tially recovered his sight — in a continual stale of 
nervous trepidation lest, in his fits of tempomry 
delirium, he should commit some frenzied act of 
self-destruction. During the day he s-lcpt much, 
or lounged about in a listless, purposeless way ; 
but at night he was very restless, and sometimes 
had fits of delirivm tremens. He -would come 
whimpering out of his father’s bedroom in the 
morning, and declare : “ We have had a terrible 
night of it, the poor old man and I — ho docs his 
best, the poor old man ; hut it’s all her fault — her 
fault 1 ” He lived for some time afterwards, but 
never took one upward step. Occasionally he 
would receive money from some mysterious 
source ; his father and sisters dared not confess 
to each other their suspicions as to whence it 
came ; and then he would indulge in a lamentable 
debauch till the supply wa« gone, when he sank 


back into his listless, brooding state. Charlotte 
told an old school friend, who was her constant 
correspondent, how they were harassed day and 
night by her unhappy brother’s conduct, adding 
that good situations had been repeatedly offered 
to him, but he will do nothing but drink and 
make us all wretched.” Once the family were 
taken by surprise by the sudden arrival of a 
sheriff’s officer, “ with an invitation to BranweU 
either to pay his debts or to take atrip to York,” ’ 
the debts having to be paid there and then by 
the family. What with the blindness of the 
father of the household, the gradual sinking of 
the brother into an early grave, and their own 
feeble health, the three brave sisters had morcj 
than enough of depressing influences to encounter 
wlien they resolved to turn to literature as a 
means of subsistence ; and it is not to be wondered 
at that the books they produced were tinged 
with the gloom that surrounded their own lives. 

LlTERAiri rnOJECTS PxEi^UMED ; TTTE NOVELS 
or CujR[u:[i, Ellis, and Acton Bell. 

Considering that their sex, if known, migli^t 
j»lace them at a disadvantage in the effort to get ) 
their works examined and accc})tcd for publiea- ^ 
tion, the three sislei-s, (Jliarlottc, Emily, and Anno 
Brontii, respectively assumed the pseudonyms oi 
Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. Their first literary 
venture was the publishing, on their own account, 
of a “ Collection of rooms by Jurrer, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell,” which the critics imagined to have 
been written by three brothers. Like most poetry 
by unknown hands, the book excited little at- 
tention, and ilid not pay its ex;pcn8es. Undis- 
couraged by this failure, the sisters set to work 
c.ach upon a prose work of fiction. Emily Brojitc 
produced a strange, weird, powerful tale entitled 
“ Wuthering Heights ; ” Arme Bronte, a graceful 
little Si.ory,“ Agnes Grey while Charlotte wrote 

“The Professor.” The different manuscripts 
were sent to London, where “Wuthering Heights” 
and “ Agnes Grey ” found a publisher, though on j 
anything but remunerative terms to the writers. 
“The Professor,” on the other hand, met with 
acceptance nowhere ; the M8. came back over 
and over again ; and on the very day wlien 
Charlotte was about to accompany her fiithcr, 
who was to undergo the difficult operation of 
having a cataract rempyed from his eyes, the 
unfortunate book came home again, -with a curt 
letter of refusal. But out of failure the light of J 
hope began to dawn. In a brown paper paroey 
with tlie names of various houses to which tbftP 
work hfad been sent in vain not obliterated, but 
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merely scored out, the MS. arii 7 ed at the offices publishers knew no more than the public, their 
of Messrs. Smith and Elder, in Combill. What communications having been with “ Currer Bell, 

befell there may be told in the words published Esq., to the care of Miss Bronte, Haworth.” The 

by the anxious author in the character of Currer unknown writer was exceedingly anxious that 
Bell. the anonymity should be preserved ; and for a 

** As a forlorn hope,” she writes, “ we tried long time the secret was kept. There was “ a 

one publishing house more. Ere long, in a much rush for copies;” and in December a second 

shorter space of timethan that onwhich expo lienee edition was published, with a preface by the 

,hfld taught him to calculate, there came a leltcr» author, thanking the public for its indulgent 

which he opened in the dreiiry anticipation of reception of a plain talc with few pretentions, 

fmding two hard, hopeless lines intimating that the Press for the fair field its honest suffrage 

‘ Messrs. Smith and Elder were not disposed to opened to an obscure asjnrant, and the 

publish the MS. and instead, he took out of pubHshers of the work for their liberality to ah 

the envelope a letter of two jiages. He read it unknown and unrccommended author. Then 

trembling. It declined, indeed, to publish that tale the writer entered upon a defence of the book 

for business reasons, but it discussed its merits and against the strictures of unfriendly critics, and of 

demerits so courteously, so considerately, in a that section of readers who had been shocked at 

spirit so rational, with a discrimination so cn- the outspoken plainness of many of its passages; 

lightened, that this very refusal cliecrcd the at the manner in which, for instance, the self- 

.author better than a vulgarly expressed accept- righteous cant of the Keverend Mr. Brocklehurst 

.ance would have done. It v.'as added that a was held up to odium and rldieule. “Conven- 

work in three volumes would meet with careful tionality is not morality,” the author says, “ self- 

attention.” Accordingly, Charlotte Broiilii laid righte<)usness is not religion. To attack the first 

aside “ I'he Professor,” and set 1 o work iridefati- is not to assail the last. To pluck the mask 

gably upon a three volume woik. That work, from the face of the Pharisee is not to lift an 

1 destined to found and to assure the fame of its impious hand to tlie Crown of Thorns.” Then 
► writer, she entitled ‘Mane Eyre.” with a scriplunal reference that smacks of the 

When the work was forwarded to Messrs. Smith sturdy old Puritan spirit, the reader is reminded 
and Elder for acceptance, the gentleman who hiul that Ahab did not like Micaiah because he never 
to read it at once perceived its transcendent prophesied good concerning him, but evil ; that 
merit, and exr)rcsscd himielf with a warmth that probably he liked the sycophant son of Chena* 

amused Mr. Smith. You .seem to have been so anah better ; and that yet Ah.ab might have 

aiucli enchanted tliat I do not know liow to be- escaped a bloody death, had h('. but stopped his 

lieve you,” was the laughing comment. P»ut a ears to flatlcry, and opened them to faithful 

‘•croud opinion, coinciding with the first, induced counsel. “Appearance should not be mistaken 

Sir. Smi 'll to road it for himself ; and the work for truth,” s.ays the. wTiter; “narrow human 

was at (jiicc accepted and i)iit into the jirintcr's doctrines that only tend to elate and magnify 

linmJs without delay. Within two months of its a few should not be substituted for the world 

arrival in Cornhill the book was published, in redeeming creed of Christ.” Thus did Charlotte 

October 1S47. Bronte ilcfcnd her intention in publishing this 

remarkable book. 

“ Tank Eyue ; ” Success op the Work ; 

Startling Passages ; The Author’s BuEMisHEfr in the Work ; Piiesbncb of 

Vindication op her Book. Coarseness ; Evil Example. 

The success of the work was immediate and That a defence was needed there was no doubt, 
complete. The originality displayed throughout for there is much in the tale to startle the reader, 

every chapter, the powerful delineation of human and some things of which the friendliest critic 

cnaracter, motive, and action, the excellence of cannot conscientiously approve. The manner in 

the style and the skill in the working out of the which Mr. Rochester tells Jane Eyre the story of 

well-linked incidents, showed thai/ a new light Celine Varens, has at first the appearance of a 

had arisen in the literary world ; and all were cool cynicism that, to use Miss Bronte’s own 

|p®xiou8 to know who this Currer Bell, whose expression concerning Balzac’s books, “ leaves a 

reanie did not even give a clue to the sex ci the bad taste in the mouth,” Even Mrs. Qaskell, 

; possessor, could possibly be. On this subject the the friend, the admirer, and the loving and 
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sympathetic biographer of Charlotte Bronte, is 
reluctantly compelled to admit the existence of 
coarseness in this and the subsequent works of 
the authoress, who, in publishing certain passages 
of the work may be said, as Lord Macaulay said 
of Clive in his transactions with Meor Jaffier, 

to have done that which if not evil in itself 
was certainly of evil example.” For the unquali- 
fied success and acceptance of the work among 
the English readers both in Great Britain and in 
America, caused a number of imitators of “Jane 
Eyre *’ to spring up, with just enough ability to 
copy with more or less cleverness the points 
that had “ made the judicious grieve,” without 
shoiving a spark of the genius of the author. 
Every writer has a responsibility, not alone with 
regard to what he says himself, but in so far as 
he may influence the thought and expression of 
his time, with regard to what he may cause 
others to say. 

Unconscious Imitation of Thackkray ; Dis- 

AGREExVBLE CHARACTERS IN “JANE KyRE.” 

It is a significant fact that this second edition 
is dedicated to William Makepeace Thac.keray, 
for whom the author had at that time an un- 
bounded admiration, somewhat modi tied subse- 
quently, it would appear, in the days of her 
matured and ripened judgment. Something of 
the tendency to probe with the merciless scalpel 
of his wit the wouirLs and sore places of poor 
humanity, that to a certain extent mars the 
work of the author of Vanity Fair,” is found 
in the delineations of character in “ Jane Eyre.” 
The whole of the Reed family, nearly the whole 
company of guests assembled at Thornficld Hall, 
Mr. Brocklehurst and his belongings, Miss 
Scatcherd of Lowood, arc all disagreeable. In 
the preface to “Jane Eyre.” Thackerary is 
described as “hurling the Greek fire of his 
sarcasm and flashing the levin brand of his denun- 
ciation; ” it is to be lamentril that Miss Bronte 
followed him loo closely in this her first book ; 
for at that time he had not yet given to the world 
his “ Colonel Ncwcome ” or “ Henry Esmond.” 
Meanwhile “Wuthcring Hciglits ’’ and “Agnes 
Grey,” the productions of Ellis and Acton Bell, 
had been delayed in the hands of the publishers, 
somewhat to the indignation of Charlotte, who 
wrote to Mr. Smith asking if this were the usual 
method adopted by the firm in the management 
of business, or an exceptional instance. “A 
different spirit seems to preside at — Street,” 
she writes, “ to that which guides the helm at 
66, Comhill .... my rcl'Ji^eR have suffered 


from exhausting delay and procrastination, whiln 
I have to acknowledge the benefits of a manage- 
ment at once businesslike and gentlemanlike, 
energetic and considerate.” One of the many 
excellent traits in her character was the warm 
readiness to acknowledge kindness and courtesy. 

Books by Ellis and Acton Bell ; “ Wuther; 
iNG Heights ; ” Strange Power op the 
Work ; Originality of the Characters. 

The success of “ Jane Eyre ” may have hastened 
the publication of “Wuthering Heights” and 
“Agnes Grey,” which appeared in December of 
the same year. A second and longer tale, 
“The Tenant of Wildfell Hall,” by Acton Bell, 
appeared soon afterwards. In “ Wutherin.Q: 
Ilcights,” especially, the genius of the Brontii 
family was displayed. The reader is, indeed, 
bewildered by the rough strength of the protrai- 
tures, and wonders what strange kind of beings 
these can be to whom ho is introduced, with 
their fierce passions, their indomitable loves and 
hatreds, and their cruel crimes. The dark 
villain HeatliclilT, with liis fiendish malice an^‘ 
])eTsevcri ng malignity, and yet with a capacity 
for love as deep and lasting as his vengeance ; 
the wretched Hind ley Earnshaw, falling a victim 
to the hatred of the man he h;us wronged and 
oppressed ; the puritanical liypocritc old Joseph ; 
the wayward Cathnrimrs, mother and daughter ; 
and the weak Edgar aiul Isabella Linton — arc n 
thoroughly original group of characters, though 
far from an attractive one. What can liavc 
induced the authoress to colloc.'t into one volnmo 
such a mass of moral hidcousness as that which 
obscures tlic pages of this wondeii!ul work, must 
always remain a matter of doubt ; but there is a 
leiTible fascination in the bo«^k, that carries the 
reader irresistibly forward from Ixjginning to 
en<l. As a first production of an undisciplined 
1 ) 611 , it is a wonderful effort ; we can only mourn- 
fully conjecture what grand work that genius 
th.at created “ Wuthering Heights ” would have 
produced in its maturity, and echo (Charlotte’s 
mournful cry of regret : “ If she had only 
lived 1 ” 

Anne Bronte’s “Tenant of Wildfell Hall;” 
A Publisher’s Mistake. 

In Anne Bronte’s book, “ The Tenant of Wil 1* 
fell Hall,” on the other hand, the intention is 
clear enough. It is a book written with 
object, the purpose of the writer being obviouslj^ 
to place before the reader as a warning example 
the picture of a character degraded and brought 
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to ruin by intcnipcrancc. We arc told that the 
task was most uncongenial to the gentle nature 
of Anne Bronte, but that she forced herself to 
accomplish it, and to work out all the details, 
holding it a duty to set up a warning beacon, to 
sliow the quicksands on which she had seen a 
life wrecked. For it was wi-itteri during the 
lime when the brother’s miserable cirunkeimcss 
tiid profligacy were destroying the whole happi- 
ness of tlie quiet household at Haworth. The 
resemblance of the books in style, and the like- 
ness of both of them to “Jane Byre,” induced 
various critics to express an opinion that Currer, 
Dllis, and Acton Bell were one anti the same 
personage, and that “Wuthcring Heights,’ 
“Agnes CJrey,” and “The Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall,” were earlier and cruder efforts of the 
hand that had produced “ Jane Eyre.” 

The secret was first revealed by the authors 
themselves, in vindication of their own good 
faith. In consequence of the sjile of “Jane 
Eyre ’’in America, the London publishers liad 
agreed to let a New York firm have early proof 
sheets of the next new novel by Currer Bell. 
This gentleman soon Jiftcrwards heard that 
another American house liad been promised 
early sheets of Currer Bell’s book, Ellis and 
Acton Bell’s publisher having declared to this 
second fii*m that to the best of his belief “ Jsine 
Eyre,” “ Wuthering Heights,” and “ The Tenant 
of Wildfell Hall,” were aU works by one and the 
same author. 

Visit of Charlotte and Anne Bronte to 

London ; “ Shirley ” Commenced; Tkoubles 

AT HomxJ; Death of Branwell Bronte. 

The ariival* of a letter from Cornhill at 
Haworth parsonage stating these particulars, so 
uifeturbed the inmates there, that Charlotte and 
Anne determined to start for London that \rery 
flay, and prove their separate existence by a per- 
sonal appearance at Messrs. Smith and Elder's 
offices. Accordingly they packed up a change 
of dress, walked to Keighley through a thuuder- 
stonn, took the night train to the capital, and 
arrived next morning at the Chapter C’offec 
House in P.atcrnoster Bow, whence they made 
their way to Cornhill. Mr. Smith could hardly 
believe his eyes and cars when his own lettter 
Written by himself only twenty-four hours 
before was put into his hands, and he was 
assured that in the two small, tiniid-lo(jkmg 
ladies before him, he saw the veritable Currer 
Mid Acton Bell. He immedmtely set about 
■laaking arrangements for showing them some of 
|the sights of London, and introducing them to 


his family ; and after a few pleasant and veiy 
exciting days, the sisters returned to their York- 
shire solitude well pleased with their visit. The 
new book by Currer Bell, respecting whose proof 
sheets the misunderstanding had arisen, had 
begun almost immediately after the completion 
of “ Jane Eyre.” It was entitled “ Shirley and 
in the character of the heroine, a Yorkshire 
heiress, various traits of the author’s sister Emily 
were reproduced. It had advanced about two- 
thirds towards completion, when a series of 
mournful events came in succession, to turn 
the quiet parsonage into a house of mourning. 

The first blow, one, however, which had been 
long expected, was the death of Branwell Bronte, 
That unhappy man, with his constitution under* 
milled by intemperance, had long been gradually 
sinking into the grave, but the end, when it 
came, was somewhat sudden. Eccentric to the 
last, he determined to die standing, having heard 
thjit even the moribund body could be forced to 
obey the dictates of a strong will ; and when the 
last agony came on he insisted on being lifted to 
an erect position. In a btjautiful letter to a friend, 
Charlotte Broiitii describes how all remembrance 
of his faults seemed to fade away as she gazed 
on the corpse of him who had once been the 
pride and ho}x5 of tlic family, the light of his 
father’s and bis sisters’ eyes ; how during the 
last day or two of his life the young man’s hard 
spirit hiui seemed to soften, and how they were 
now c,(mtcnt to leave him, after his brief life of 
sin, remorse, and suffering, in the hands of the 
Infinite Alercy, 

Emii.y Bronte, “ Ellis Bell ; ” Her Charac- 
ter ; Her Illness and Death. 

The grave had scarcely closed over Branwell 
ere its shadow fell upon another member of the 
household at Haworth. Emily, whose novel, 
“AVulhering Heights,” gave such promise of 
future excellence, was the next to be summoned 
away. Hers was a singular and, to the general 
obscTYcr, not a genial or pleasant nature. 
Exceedingly reticent and almost exaggeratedly, 
taciturn, she went on her way through life 
seeking no sympathy, and forming few or no 
friendships out of her own family circle; but 
Charkdte and Anne, who knew her best, almost 
worshipped her. Some traits in her character 
show a masculine courage and determination ; 
such as her hastening into the kitchen, after 
being bitten by a mad dog, to which, in ignorance 
of its condition, she had mercifully tendered a 
bowl of water, and scaring the wound with a 
red-hot Italian iron ; and again, her dragging her 
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sarage bull-dog, Keeper, by the scruff of his neck 
off a bed on which he had stretched his tawny 
limbs in luxurious repose, and punishing him 
vigorously, amid ominous growls from the infuri- 
ated brute, whose savage nature had been 
thoroughly aroused. Her illness was rapid con- 
sumption. 

Charlotte Bronte, in a preface to a new 
edition of “ Wuthering Heights ” and “ Agnes 
Grey,” published after the death of the authors, 
gives some particulars of their deaths, telling 
how, in the very burden and heat of the day, the 
labourers failed over their work, and how Emily 
was the first to docdinc. “Day by day,” says 
the sorrowing sister, ‘‘when I saw with what a 
front she met suffering, I looked on lier with an 
anguish of wonder and love. 1 have never seen 
anything like it ; but, indeed, I have never seen 
her parallel in anything. Stronger than a man, 
simpler than a child, her nature stood alone.” 
“The awful point was,” says Mrs. Caskell, “that 
while full of ruth for others, on herself she had 
no pity ; the spirit was inexorable to the flesh ; 
from the trembling haiuls, the unnerved limbs, 
the fading eyes, the same service was exacted. 
To stand by and witness this, and not dare to 
remonstrate, was a pain no Avoids can render. 
In fact, Emily never Avent out of doors after the 
Sunday succeeding Bramvcirs death. She made 
no comi>laint, she Avoiild not endure questioning, 
she rejected sympathy and help.” On the very 
day ot her death she rose, and Avith feeble hands 
dressed herself as usual, and actually tried to set 
about her houschcjld tasks. It was not until 
within a few hours of the last struggle that she 
consented to see a doctor. A strong, Avikl 
nature, but straiigcily attractiA'c to the gentler 
sisters, to Charlotte tispccially, Avho appeared to 
look on the stronger spirit with a yearning admi- 
ration. 

Anxe Bronte, “Acton Belo ; ” Hek Last 

Illness ano Death ; “ Shtrley IIesumed 

IN Solitude by the Autjior. 

Hardly had the remains of Emily Bronte been 
carried to their rest in JIaAvorth churchyard, 
when it became manifest that Anno, the youngest 
sister, must quickly folloAV. The family disease, 
consumption, had fastened upon her, and a 
medical examination reA^caled to the anxious 
relatives the mouTJnful fact that both her lungs 
were affeeted. Unlike Emily, she eagerly adoptetl 
every method suggested for alleviation or qv^'c ; 
and at length, at her OAvn request, was taken as a 
last hope to Scarborough, only to die four days 
after her ai-rival in f'di and certain hope of a 


joyful resurrection. She lies buried at Scar- 
borough. “ Take courage, Charlotte, take 
courage I *’ were the last words she spoke. 

Courage, indeed, the mournful courage of 
resignation, was sorely needed when the sole sur- 
vivor of that gifted group re-entered the desolate 
house, where the old father, now in his seventy- 
third year, sat bereaved of his children. From 
that moment the one surviving child devoted 
herself to the task of cheering and supporting ' 
her father ; and it is touching to sec how in after 
days, when she became famous under her ow'u 
name, and the autliorcss of Jane Eyre ” wa.^ 
pointed out as a celebrity, she still paid a childlike 
obedience to the advice of the parent she Ioa'ciI, 
and gave up her own dearest hopes in affection at 2 
obc< lienee to his Avishes. The great CL-t trial of .m! 1 
Avas the resumption of home occupations and 
literary industiy, once carried on hopefully in 
common by the sisters with kindly interchange 
of counsel and encouragement, iioav to be pursucil 
by the sur\’ivor alone and unaided. The sisters 
had been accustomed to betake themselves, after 
the tasks of the day Averc done, to th(5 room once 
known as “ tlie children’s study,” and there, in the 
twilight deepening into darkness, tlicy pnssed lo< 
and fro, with arms intertwined, discussing llic' 
incidents and scones of their novels, and giviii" 
mutual criticism and encouragement; bat novV. 
Avithin the space of nine months, thr; graA’e liiu' 
three times closed oveu a member of the Brontl- 
family ; and tlio tale of “ ShiriCy,” Ix'gun avIicii 
there aa’^cic throe sisters uHa'C, Avas finished Avdii 
its authoress as the sole surAuvor. She still rc- 
tiiincd the habit of Avalking to and fro in the 
darkening sljadows of tAviliglit in the desolate 
room, sadly thinking of tlic days that Avcrc no 
more. Yet there was work to be done, and it 
Avas done bravely and aa'cII. But wo crui avcH 
agree that “ though the wt)rk was rcsuiHcd aiul 
continued resignedly, it Avas dreary to Avri!.'‘. 
Avithout anyone to listen to the progress of her 
tale, to tind fault or to sympathize Avhile pacing 
the length of the parlour in the evenings.” 
Under these circumstances her constitutional 
timidity revived, and she greatly feared that by 
her second Avork she Avould lose the reputation 
gained by her first. 

“Shirley” Another Triumph ; CuARLOTTii: 

Bronte’s Interview with Thackeray. 

The apprehension was groundless. “ Shulcy. 
though it contained no such powerful charactersJ 
as Rochester and the heroine in “Jane Eyre, 3 
was Avcll received and favourably criticiseoS 
The humorous portraitures of the three curates, 
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ti^en, like the other personages in the book, 
from originals who had come under the writer’s 
observation, excited much amusement ; and the 
charm of the style was equal to that in the for- 
mer work. With her publishers her relations 
were always cordial ; with the family of Mr. 
Smith she was on terms of friendly intimacy, 
and was at various times tempted to leave the 
seclusion of Haworth for a short visit to London, 
residing during her stay with Mr. Smith’s family, 
and making acquaintance with the celebrities of 
the literary world, who had learnt to admire and 
appreciate her in her works. Among other 
literary magnates whom she thus got to know, 
was the ideal of her former days, Thackeray, 
her estimate of whom was now less enthusiastic, 
and perhaps more judicious than when she dedi- 
cated “Jane Eyre” to him. In London, and 
afterwards at Manchester, she heard him give 
one of his famous lectures on the English hum- 
orists ; and not without reason took exception 
to the tone of his remarks on the life and charac- 
ter of Fielding, whose vices of intemperance and 
extravagance she considered treated in altogether 
too easy a view of toleration. Thackeray, no 
doubt, had the idea of speaking of the famous 
novelist of the ciglitcoiilli century in the spirit 
of Fielding’s contemporaries, and thus treated 
the vice of drunkenness as it would have been 
treated in a time when it was as much the fashion 
for a gentleman to cxwed in wine as to wear 
ruflles, a sword, and a periwig ; but Miss Bronti; 
pertinently asks whether the groat novelist would 
have regarded the matter in the same half jocose 
spirit if lie had seen a son treading the dowm- 
ward road of intemperance, wlioso goal is min, 
and what the lecturer’s remarks were likely 
to jjroduce on any youth with a turn for dissipa- 
tion who might be present. That she regarded 
Thackeray with less awe than in former days is 
shown in her discussing his faults with him in a 
contidential conversation ; the gi’eat writer mak- 
ing a half amused defence that in many cases 
puzzled his accuser by aggravating the fault. 

LiTERAiiY Acquaintances and Friends ^ Old 
SciTOOLEELLOWS AND MiSS WOOLER. 

Among the acquaintances she made in her 
flying visits to London, during tlie concluding 
years of her life, — acquaintances that generally 
npened into friendships, for when 1 r shy rt'serve 
was once overcome, she was found to b(^ both 
Warmhearted and genial, are to be recorded 
those of Mrs. Gaskell her biographer, Miss 
Martineau whose guest she became at Ambkside, 
Hr. II, o, Lewes the critic, who once offended 


her sorely by what she considered some unkind 
remarks upon her second book, and Mr. Sydney 
Dobell, whose poems she greatly admired. With 
several of her old schoolfellows from Miss 
Wooler’s, and with Miss Woolor herself, she 
maintained a friendship to the last ; and many 
humbler friends she had also among the village 
population for three miles round Haworth, in 
whose joys and sorrows she never failed to 
sympathize, and with whom Miss Bronte was a 
general favourite. V ari ous fainllios of the neigh- 
bouring gentry were also anxious to have her as 
a guest in their housca,’andmadc advances accord- 
ingly. But she had an invincible dislike to 
being lionised, and except in the case of Sir 
James and Lady Kay Shuttlcworth, of whose 
hospitality she availed herself more tlian once 
she persistently declined such offers. 

Solitary Life ; Purlication op “ Villette;" 

G RO UNDLESS APPREHENSIONS . 

In spite of the occasional glimpses of change 
in her visits to London and to friends in York- 
shire, her existence w’as a very solitary one. Her 
father \vas aj^proacliing his eightieth year, and 
passed most of his lime alone in his study ; and 
his one surviving child was left to her solitary 
musings in the deserted house, peopled only with 
the sliadows of the dear ones departed. Haworth, 
too, was damp and unhealthy, and every winter 
the lioalth of the inmatori of the parsonage was 
sorely tried. jMcanwhile her publishers were 
anxious for another work from her pen ; and 
in failing health and a mmital and physical 
depression against which she struggled heroically, 
sjie sat down to write ‘•Villette,” a book in which 
she turned to account her experiences in the in- 
stitution of Madame Heger, Villette being a 
pseudonym for the city of Brussels. It was up- 
liill work, writing alone in her wretched state 
of nervousness and debility. As the book, which 
under these untoward circumstances lingered 
long in the \vTiting, approachctl cc mplction, she 
became morbidly apprehensive of failure, and 
dreaded the announcement of the “ new novel by 
Currer Bell.” “ Tlicsc arc the trancendcntalisms 
of a retired wretch,” she wrote to her publishers ; 
and soon her fears were quieted by the general 
welcome with which the book was received. 
Indeed, in many respects it shows an improve- 
ment on her former works, especially in matters 
of description and style. Had she been able to 
travel, Miss Bronte would have given us ex-, 
ccllent pictures of the cities of the world ; and 
had she visited Brussels later in life, her account 
' of « Labassccour ” and its inhabitants would 
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have been less prejudiced. On the whole, the 
wonder is that she should have made so much of 
the materials she possessed. 

Heb Mabbiage to Mb. Nicholls. 

This was her last literary work. At the end 
of her life came a bright gleam of sunshine, alas, 
only too brief. Slie had in. the course of her 
life received several offers of marriage, but with 
excellent good sense had declined to marry 
where her heart was not engaged, preferring to 
toil on and preserve her freedom. A proposal 
from the Rev. Mr. Nicholls, her father’s curate, 
whom she had long known and esteemed, was 
looked upon favourably by her ; but Mr. Bronte 
objected, and she at once gave up her own 
wishes in deference to his. Mr. Nicholls; how- 
ever, was constant, and waited patiently till time 
did its work in overcoming the old father’s some- 
what selfish opposition, lie gave his consent to 
the marriage, which took place in June 1854 ; 
and Mr. Nicholls became an inmate of the 
parsonage. The few months of the ’wedded life 
of Charlotte Bronte were months of calm and 
peaceful rest. “ Wc, her loving friends,” says her 
biographer, standing outside, caught occasional 
glimpses of brightness, and ]>lcasant, peaceful 
murmurs of sound, telling of the gladness within, 
and we looked at each other, and gently said, 

* After a hard and long struggle — after many 
cares and many bitter sorrows, she is tasting 
happiness nowl’ .... And we thought, and we 
hoped, and we prophesied, in our great love and 
reverence. But God’s ways are not as our 
ways.” 

A Short Period of Happiness ; The End. 

Happiness and rest came too late to be lasting ; 
or rather, they were soon to be exchanged for 
the rest that is eternal. The constitution, ner- 
vous and delicate, gave way suddenly, as in the 
case of Emily and Anne. A cold, the consccpicnce 
of a walkover melted snow, completed the work 
of years. Fever came on with continual depres- 
sion and utter inability to take nourishment, 
the very sight of food bringing on intolerable 
nausea. 8he was too well used to suffering to 


l)c easily alarmed ; and bore this crisis as she had 
borne the former burdens laid upon her, with 
meekness and patience, at times even with cheer- 
fulness, hoping that this attack would pass away 
like others of the same nature at previous times ; 
hut when day succeeded day and no relief came, 
a dark feeling of dread began to awaken in the 
hearts of the husband and father to whom she 
was dearer than anything else on earth, and 
soon this dread took a more definite and alarming ’ 
form. 

The biographer of Charlotte Bronte graphi- 
cally portrays the scene beside the dying bed. 

“ Long days and longer nights went by, still the 
same relentless nausea and faintness, and still 
borne on in patient trust. About the third week 
in March there was a change ; a low, wandering 
delirium came on, and in it she begged constantly 
for food, and even for sti mulants. She swallow'cd 
eagerly now, but it was too late. Wakening for 
an instant from this stupor of intelligence, she 
saw her husband’s woe-worn face, and caught 
the sound of some murmuretl words of prayer 
that G(xl would spare her. ‘ Oh I ’ she whis- 
pered forth, ‘I am not going to die, am I? Be 
will not s(;parate us, wc have been so happy ! \ " 

But her course was run. That life of noble j 
self-sacrifice was complete, and her work on ’ 
earth was finished. The end came; and after 
nine months of happy wedded life, Charlotte 
Bronte died on the 31st of March, 1855, :n the 
old parsonage at Haworth, \ here for years she 
had toilc<l in the path of undeviating duty. 
On the day when her corpse was carried forth 
from the door of her father’s house, there were 
many who rejnemberod with tears how short a 
time since she had emerged from that same portal 
a pale but cheerful bride ; still more remembered 
bow abounding her charities had been, and how, 
not only the toiler in the narrow way, but the 
erring fellow-creatures, the “ unfortunates weary 
of breath,” had found in her a pitying, consistent, 
and helpful friend. And some few sighed when 
they thought what that creative genius might 
still have prf)duce«l, and how great a literary 
light was here prcmatoicly extinguished. 

H.W.D. 
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He true, 

lie wears no nijwk, he hates sill crooked ways- - « i- 

Ho so good, 80 noble. Picrofonani, Act. li. Sc. o. 
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The Period op Schiller’s Ptrth ; TIis 
Parentage. 

eventful year 1769 i’ound Europe plunged 
' in the very depths of the a uel Seven Years’ 

It was the fourth campaign of that terrible 

•id 


I struggle; and besides the principals, Austria 
* and Prussia, who were tearing each other like 
lion and tiger, the otlier powers who had been 
drawn into the fray, England and Prance, Bussia 
and Sweden, with various smaller principalities 
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compelled to furnish their contingents to the 
fray, had cause to lament, in wasted treasure and 
slaughtered men, the Juno-like vengeance of the 
Empress-queen who hod stirred up this mortal 
strife, and the invincible pertinacity of the great 
Frederick, who was evidently determined to tight 
it out to the bitter end. 

Among the armies sent forth by Maria Theresa 
against the Prussian king, from whom she was 
determined to win back her forfeited province of 
Silesia at any cost, was an auxiliary force of 
Wiirtembergers ; and in this corps, in the regi- 
ment “ Prince Louis," was to be found a certain 
Captain Johann Caspar Schiller. A sturdy, limiest 
officer was the captain, and helpful in many 
ways ; for he had been a surgeon ; and when 
an epidemic disorder decimated his corps, he 
undertook, at a pinch, the multifarious (luties of 
army doctor, in addition to his own regimcntjil 
work ; tending the sick, and watching by them, 
like the good Samaritan he was, and even 
officiating as regimental chaplain ; reading 
prayers to the men, like the good Baron of 
Bradwardine, and even leading the psalms at 
the Sunday parades. A very pleasant picture to 
contemplate, in looking back at those troublous 
times, is that of the little captain, in his big 
thrce-corncred hat and trim tight-fitting uniform 
— ever ready for duty in whatever shape it might 
come ; a man, moreover, eager to acquire know- 
ledge, and possessed, as wc find by his journals, of 
a regretful remembrance of the impcdiinents that 
had prevented him, in early life, from improving 
his mind by study ; and yet amassing a very re- 
spectable stock of learning, especially in scientific 
agriculture ; and at last attracting the attention 
of the Grand Duke, aiul promoted to bo superior 
intendant or overseer of the Forest operations in 
the domain around the beautiful castle of “ Soli- 
tude,” near Stuttgart. He wrote a book on his 
favourite subject. Die Daumziiclit ivi Grossenj 
tree cultivation on a largo scale, and lived and 
died honoured and respected, as he deserved to 
be. 

Schilleb's Birth and Earliest Years. 

While Captain Schiller was doing his duty in 
camp, moving with his corps from place to place, 
and seeing the “seamy side” as well as the 
showier aspect of glorious war, there was a wife, 
a good gentle-hearted woman, in the little town 
of Marbach, waiting tearfully and hopefully the 
day when the cruel war should cease. There 
was about her, as about her husband, a simple 
trustful piety that reminds us of the best aspect 
of the old Puritans ; and though of limited edu- 


cation, and aspiring to be nothing beyond a good 
German Hausfrau, her refinement of feeling and 
poetic elevation of mind had the best effect on 
the little household she ruled wisely and well, 
and on the rougher but honest-hearted captain, 
over whom her influence was unbounded. In 
1757, this worthy wife became the mother of a 
daughter, Christophine; and two years after- 
W'ards, at the quaint little peaceful Marbach, 
on the bright Neckar, there was bom to 
her a son, Johann Christoph Friedrich, destined 
to reflect lustre on his country, and to give 
the quiet country town an interest similar to 
that with which Englishmen regard Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

Captain Schiller managed to hasten from the 
camp, to gaze on his new son and heir ; and that 
in his natural exultation there mingled a sense 
of his own deficient education,, is shown in an 
allusion in a manuscript volume of reflections 
written by him when that soa had become great 
and famous : “ And Thou, Being of all beings, I 
prayed to Thcc after the birth of my only son, 
that Thou wouldst add to his portion, in vigour 
of niiinl, w’liat I could not attain for want of 
instru<*.lion, and Thou hast he.ard me. 1 thank 
Thee, most beneficent Being, that Thou hcarest ^ 
the prayer of mortals.” 

Four years later tne war was over, and the 
ca[)tain was restored to his family circle, boon 
after, he was sent by the Duke Carl of Wurtem- 
bcrg,asrecriiitiTig office, ,to Schwabisch Gmnnd, 
.an <i!d imperial city; but his place of residence 
with his family was at Lorch, a beautiful rural 
spot, with an old cloist(*r, where are the giavr.-s 
of the mighty HohenstaufTcn, and the ruins of 
the old castle, from wffiich tlic race took it.s 
name. Here the Hchillor family dwelt very 
happily for some years, though in narrow cir- 
cumstances ; for Captain Schiller found it a hard 
matt ci to get his arrears of ^lay. The good father 
was i>ainfully anxious to give his son the educa- 
tion he himself lacked. At six years of age little 
Fritz found in the kindly clergyman of Lorch, 
Pastor Moser, a judicious tutor, and began to 
learn the elements of Latin and Greek, in addi- 
tion to lessons in reading and writing ; while 
Captain Schiller himself took all possible pains 
in bringing out the minds of his children, telling 
them anecdotes of his own career in the wars, or 
stirring histories connected with the old Hohen- 
stauffen Castle, and its former inhabitants ; for 
there was a certain store of romance hidden . 
away under the stiff military bearing attd abrupt^-* 
soldierly curtness of Captain Schiller, 
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Chabacter op the Child ; Poetic 
Influences. 

The childliood of little Fritz was a hajipy one. 
The kind-hearted though stern-mannered father 
was always to be propitiated by an appeal from 
his gentle wife ; and the children used cunningly 
to confess their small misdeeds to her, and re- 
quest to receive the punishment at her hand, 
before a report was made to the paternal autho- 
rity. Christ ophine, who resembled her father in 
features, worshipped Fritz, who, with his bine 
eyes and open forehead, was the imago of his 
mother. For this good sister, who lived to be 
ninety years old, Schiller always cherished a far 
warmer feeling of love and respect than for the 
two others who in course of time increased the 
family circle. Affectionate and grateful by 
nature, he never forgot that Christophine had 
been his earliest and most devoted friend. 

Plain and economical as was their way of 
living, the ychillcr family were einjdiatically 
gcnilefolks. Among the honest Captain’s best 
trails was a chivalrous respect and couj*tesy in 
liis behaviour to his wife and dauglitcm, and a 
ready deferenci^ to the wishes and suggestions of 
the former, 'flie boy grew up in an ainios})lierc 
(d honour, simplieity, and courtesy to women. 
That his mind Avas unusually impressionable 
and active, no one couUl doubt, who listened 
to his t^ager questioning, or noted his constant 
thirst for information ; \yt tliere was nothing of 
morbitl precocity about him. Full of fun and 
fi-olic, he was always getting into scrapes, re- 
quiring the iiitervcntioii of Ids mother to save 
Idni from jiaimial cliastiKoniimt. But there w.as 
nothing oi! meanness or decLj)tion .about his 
e!?ea]«ade,s, V'h>h exhibited a singularly fcarl(\ss 
and simple-minded nature. Once at su[>per- 
tiniG he was missing, and his absence alarmed ! 
ills iKirents; for a violent thunderstorm, with | 
vivid Ihishcs of forked lightning, was raging i 
around Lorch. At last little Fritz was seen 
IHuehcd on the liighcst bough of a linden tree, 
evidently enjoying the sight, and very thoroughly 
wetted by the rain, now pouiing down in tor- 
rents. To the half-angry, half- terrified questioning 
as to what he was doing there, he replied that 
I’e wanted to see “ where all that fire in the sky 
came from.” Another time his father noticed 
that his slices w’cre fastened with strings, instead 
of the buckles that should have adorned them. 
The child replied that be had given his buckles 
fo a poor boy who had none to wear on Sundays, 

' *^8 he himself bad a second pair for those 

, ^ cisious. Of proprietorship, in the onlinary 
he seemed to Lave no idcai He would 


give away anything, and had to be seriously 
warned not to include his schoolbooks among 
bis bounties. 

Education; The Latin School; The 
Princely Patron and his Scheme. 

In 1768, the Schiller family removed to Lud- 
wigsburg, and the boy was sent to the Latin 
school, where he made good progress. His great 
wish, much encouraged by his pious mother, and 
complacently regarded by the Captain, was to 
become a clergyman. The prcliiniuary steps for 
the long course of study considered necessary in 
Germany for the clerical calling had already 
been taken, when the boy’s career was suddenly 
ami unexpectedly altered. 

Duke Carl of Wurtemberg, after a wild and 
mlssjxint youth, was deviating the latter years of 
Ills life to \iscful works. Among other schemes, 
he had a project for establishing an educatitmal 
institute, the “Military Plant School” {MilU 
tdrische Pflanzualiitle^^ at llie palace of Solitude. 
This os I ab I ish me lit, a ft or ware Is removed to Stutt- 
gart, and enlarged under the name of the “ Carl- 
schule,” Avas especially intended for the sons of 
ofiieers. Duke Carl had heard good reports of 
little Schiller, and accordingly signified to the 
cajitain his gracious intention to receive the boy 
among tlie pupils. This was eipiivalent to a 
command, for the captain A\\as quite dependent 
on the sovereign’s good-Avill. So after a faint 
endeavour to decline the honour, Avhich the 
Duke m(!t ])y a quiet reiteration of his orders, 
tlio [Kircnts Avere compelled, with rueful expres- 
sions of thanks, to give up all hope of clerical 
honours for their son ; and y(;ung Schiller cnterotl 
the school, his father signing a bond on his 
behalf, .setting forth that in consideration of a 
free education lie Avas to be considered as at- 
tached to the service and remaining at the 
disposal of the Duke. The study to Avhich he 
Avas to devote himself Avas the law. A drearier 
occupation than that of delving among the 
dusty preserves of the German lUack.'.tones was 
surely never imposed upon a quick- Avitted, ardent 
youth of highly poetic temperament. No Avon- 
dcr, therefore, that Scliillcr eagerly seized an 
opportunity of changing the distasteful pursuit 
of the laAV for the more congenial study of 
medicine. 

Ea'cii after this change, his position at the 
Carlschulc was very dreary. There Avas a 
strong flavour of mingled convent and prison 
about the Avholc place. The youths Avere sepa- 
rated from friends and i-elatives, only mothers 
and sisters being allowed to visit sons and 
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brothers on Sundays. The general supervision 
was entrusted to a number of drill-sergeants, 
whose irksome military pedantry fretted the lads 
to the verge of rebellion. No allowance was 
made for individuality of character or capacity. 
What was down in the order-book was to be 
learnt by all alike. It was education by tap of 
drum. Still, it must be conceded that the Duke 
recognized something unusual in the listless 
young student, the thin, tall, melancholy youth, 
for whom even Roman law scorned to have 
so few charms. “ TiCt that one have his way ; 
he will turn out something good,” was his 
sagacious remark to an examiner, who wondered 
whether Schiller’s incorrect answers arose from 
idleness or stupidity. 

Gkuman Liteuaturk op the Period; New 
Liohts. 

At that time a revolution was being quietly 
effected in German literature. The French 
pseudo-classic school that had been set up for 
imitation, full of sham slicplicrds and shep- 
herdesses, and o£ old-world gods and god- 
desses, whom nobody cared for, had at length 
had its day ; and works like Klo])stock’s 
Lessing’s Nathan the IT/V, wci-c teaching the 
German people somclliing better and more life- 
like than could be learnt from stiff and shallow 
adaj)talions of the ancients. A very national 
book indeed made its way, most probably sur- 
reptitiously, into the prosaic and military pre- 
cincts of the Carlschulc. It was by the young 
jjoet Goethe, and was cn titled Goetz von Rcr- 
lichingen^ a drama, setting forth the adventures 
of a German free knight of the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, w'ith plenty of incident, 
cf>mbals, and love-scenes, and told throughout 
with an undoubted air of reality. This work 
falling into Schiller's hands, impressed him 
greatly ; but he was still more struck with a 
German translation of Shakespeare, which was 
lent to him at this period. A book so different 
from anything he had ever yet seen excited at 
once his wonder and admiration. For a long 
time he conld not comprehend the daring which 
united in the same scene the sublime and the 
grotesque, laughter and tears. Speaking of 
Shakespeare, he says : He was the object of my 
reverence and zealous study for years before I 
could love himself. I was not yet capable of 
comprehending nature at first hand ; I had 
learned to admire her image reflected in the 
understanding, and put in order by rules.” 

Schiller’s debt to Shakespeare was immense. 
In the arrangement of tho.^o historical dramas 


on which his fame chiefly rests, in Wallenstein^ 
William Telly the Ma id of OrUanSy we are con- 
tinually reminded of passages from the prince 
6f English poets, Schiller even undertook to 
translate Machethy a task which he accomplished 
with singular success, except in one notable 
instance, in dcsciibing that witch to whom the 
sailor’s wife refused the chestnuts, and wha 
threatened such dire vengeance upon the hus- 
band who was “ to Aleppo gone, Master o’ the 
Tiger.” Schiller strangely enough transforms 
the hag into a “ Nixe,” or water-spirit, who lures 
a fisherman to destruction by the gift of magic 
gold. 

Schiller’s First Work, “The Robbers.” 

The perusal of these works roused the poetic 
spirit within him, and awoke his ambition to 
produce a work of his own. Ilis whole soul was 
in .secret revolt agjiinst the hard pedantic military 
discipline of the place, where entire renuncia- 
tion of individual action and even opinion was 
demanded as the price of education at the cost ot 
the state. In secret, amid numberless diflicultics 
and hindrances, he wrote his first tragedy, The 
Rolhera, It was in many respects an outpourinc 
of his own pent-up enthusiasm and love of liberty 
Carl Moor, the hero, disgusted at the duplicity 
and treachery he meets with in the world, throws 
all the restraints of society and law to the winds, 
and bo(?omcs the capknn of a band of outlaws 
proposing to seize from the rich that he may 
give to the poor, and to right wrong by violence 
and crime. He fails, of course; and satisfies 
poetical justice by surrendering to the authorities. 
The villain of the piece, the treacherous son and 
brother, Franz Moor, driven mad by the horrors 
of a guilty conscience, commits suicide. The 
w^ork, the production of an inspired schoolboy, 
was naturally full of defects — of unconscioos 
plagiarisms, as shown in the lago-like soliloqnies 
of the villain Franz — bristling with incongruities 
and absurdities even; but showing strength) 
originality, and promise of future excellence inj 
every page. “ His sentences, in their rude em- 
phasis,” says Carlyle, “ come down like the club 
of Hercules ; the stroke is often of a crushing 
force, but its sweep is irregular and awkward.” 
That the work should have been written at all, 
is a marvellous triumph of persistency over 
difficulties ; and those who complain of the want 
of truth to nature, in this the earliest production 
of Schiller’s genius, should bear in mind his own 
temperate and sensible explanation, written a1]| 
a later date. “Any disposition to poet]pr> “Oi 
says, “ did violence to the laws of the institution 
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where I was educated, and contradicted the plan 
of its founder. For ciglit years my enthusiasm 
struggled with military discijdine ; but the pas- 
sion for poetry is vehement and fiery as a first 
love. What discipline was meant to extinguish, 
it blew into a flame. To escajic from arrange- 
ments that tortured me, my heart sought refuge 
in the world of ideas, when as yet I was un- 
acquainted with the world of realities, from 
whi ch iron bars excl uded me. 1 was unacqn ai nted 
with men ; for the four hundred that lived with 
me were but repetitions of the same creature, 
accurate casts of one single mould, and of that 
very mould that plastic nature solemnly dis- 
claimed.** 

Doubts and Difficulties; Flight to 
Mannheim. 

Schiller was about nineteen years old when he 
wrote the play, but so long as he remained a 
student at the Carlschulo he was obliged to 
keep the manuscript to himself. When he had 
completed his medical studies, liowevcr, and had 
been appointed surgeon to the Wurtcnibci-g regi- 
ment Aug6, he ventured to publish it, and the 
effect it created throughout Germany was im- 
mense. While none could doubt tliat a great 
genius had arisen, many were staggered at the 
extravagances mingled with true touches of sub- 
limity and i^athos. Some even saw danger to 
public molality in the exhibition of a gang of 
outlaws, for whose leacUr the author enlists the 
sympathy of his audience. 

The young poet might have looked with in- 
difference on unfounded censure and on exag- 
gerated praise ; but now a voice was heard which 
had a far more material bearing on Ids well- 
being, that of*the Grand Duke. l>y the terms of 
the educational contract entered into for him by 
his father, Schiller was einphati(;ally the servant 
of the Grand Duke, whose behests ho was bound 
to obey. That great potentate could find no 
merit in the Robbers^ but, on the other hand, he 
s>aw much there of a dangerous “ liberal” ten- 
dency, He therefore called Schiller before 1dm, 
rebuked him, and dismissed him with an cmiibalic 
injunction to write nothing more, except on 
medical subjects ; or, if he produced any poetry, 
to submit his work to the criticism of llis High- 
ness. Scldllcr was in a painful .strait. On the 
one hand, there was the voice within him urging 
him to “ be up and doing, with heart for any 
fate; ” conscious of his power and genius, to re- 
nounce poetry w'as to give up all that made life 
valuable. On the other hand, his father, the 
sturdy old captain, with his wife and daughters, 


was entirely dependent on the favour of the Grand 
Duke. Meanwhile his play was put on the stage 
at Mannlicim, and was applauded to the echo. 
The young author came secretly to Mannheim 
to witness the first representation of the tragedy, 
A second visit was punished by military arrest, 
and things began to look very black for the poet. 
For it must be remembered that Germany had 
no TTaboas Corpus Act. Tcrsonal liberty was not 
guarded as in England, by legal enactment, and 
the man who offended the authorities might find 
himself suddenly arrested, and immured in. a for- 
tress, without formal accusation, trial, or sentence. 
Such had been the fate of Daniel Schubart, a 
poor erratic poet and musician, very thoughtless 
and eccentric, and much given to convivial excess 
in th6 wines of the Rhineland and Franconia, but 
as harmless as La Fontaine or John Gay. But 
Schnl^art was a newsixipcr editor, a dangerous 
calling in a despotic country ; and he had offended 
an AustrijxTi general, the imperial agent at Ulm, 
by refusing to ])lay on a bad harpsichord, for 
w'hicli that magnanimous ofliccr vowed revenge. 
Accordingly, when Schubart inserted in his news- 
paper a report that the Em press- Queen Maria 
Tiicj-csa had been struck by apoplexy, llcid de- 
manded the exemplary punishment of the un- 
lucky poet, who was arrested by a stratiigcm, 
conveyed to Hohenasperg, a fortress near Stutt- 
giirt, and kc])t a close prisoner for nine years. 
The first was [hissed in confinement in a subter- 
mncoiis dungeon, uiicicr such conditions of cruelty 
that the c.'iptive nearly escaped his tormentors 
by death. Afterwards some slight allevi.ation was 
gmntcd him, ;iiid lie found a friend in his gaoler, 
who had himself cxpcrioncod the tender mercies 
of the jjatcrnal Government of Wiirtemberg, 
having been mice a prisoner himself. “ For four 
years ho had seen no human face ; his scanty 
fooil had been lowered to him through a trap- 
door ; neither chair nor tabic was allowed him, 
his cell was never swept, his beard and nails 
were left to grow, tlic humblest conveniences of 
civilized humanity were denied to him.” 

Hchillcr had once seen Schubart in his prison 
at Hohenasperg, and the probability of a similar 
fate so haunted liim, tliat at last he made up his 
mind to sock safely in flight. In September, 
1782, there wore to be gr.and doings in the good 
Rcsidcnz-Sla(it , St ut tgart. The Grand Duke Paul 
(afterwards the mad Emperor of Russia) was to 
be received tbeve, with his bride, a niece of the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg. Schiller took advantage 
of the bustle and confusion attending a grand 
illumination of the Palace of “ Solitude” on the 
evening of the 17th, and with a faithful friend, 
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a young musician, named Streichcr, fled in a post- 
chaise from Stuttgart. 

His immediate destination was Mannheim, 
where he hoped to establish himself as salaried 
poet to the theatre, which was under the direct ion 
of Baron Dalberg, a man of considerable mental 
cultivation and great influence. It must be re- 
membered that theatres in the principal towns 
were then, as they have since continued to be, 
under state supervision and control, and were 
looked u])on somewhat in the light of public 
educational institutions. Scliillei* began by offer- 
ing Dalberg the manuscript of a second tragedy 
he had just written, FiescOf or the ReroH of 
Genoaf concerning wliich they had already been 
in correspondence; but the cautious directox*, 
knowing the dangerous position of the distressen. 
poet, who was living in doubt and poverty at 
Mannheim, trembling lest the Duke should de- 
mand his extrad it io7i, first declared that the piece 
must be remodeihid to make it fit for the stage, 
and when this had been done, still refused to 
receive it. 

Friends ix Need; Perseveuaxce ; 

Dawxinc; of Better Times. 

Fortunately, Sebiller had made the aetpiaint- 
ance of a wealthy bo(*k,se11er, Sehwan, who 
purchased the manuscript of Firsco at the rate 
of a louis d’or jxir sheet, about eight pounds 
sterling for the whole tragedy. 

His embarrassments woi*o for a time stopf)ed 
by the cordial help and friendship of a Frau von 
Walzogcn, one of the kindest of Imlies, the mother 
of Wilhelm von W'olzogcn, a fellow-student of 
Schiller’s at the (’arlsclnde. This good Samaritan 
now offered the poet an asylum in her country 
house at Baucrbaeli, near Meinungen, and lierc 
for some time the fugit i vc remained iti retirement, 
under the name of Dr. Bitter. His time was not 
wasted. During the eight niontlis of his n\si- 
dence at Bauerbaeh, he wrote his third tragedy, 
Kahalc iind JAel/e (rntriguc ami Love). 

“Everything comes at last to him who knows 
how to wait,” says the French proverb. Schiller’s 
horizon was gradually clearing, and signs of 
better times appeared. The Duke had given no 
sign of any disposilion to pursue Ihc fugitive, 
whose place as army-surgeon liad been quietly 
filled up ; nor had good ohl (hptain Sehillor been 
annoyed in any way. Then cautious Dalberg 
took courage and re-rjicnednegotialions ; and it 
was arranged tliat Schiller was to be engaged as 
theatre-poet at Mannheim for a salary of 600 
gulden, or £60 a year. For some time he con- 
tixiiiod to be worried, not exactly like Hogarth’s 


distressed poet, by demands for a milk-score, but 
by debts of various kinds that hung round hi.s , 
neck like a millstone. Sturdy Captain Schiller, 
whoso income did not amount to £60 a year, 
managed, though not without some natural growl- 
ing; to give him occasional assistance: a draft of 
£10, to pay which it was necessary to break into 
a fund lie had saved for his daughter’s outfit, 
seems to have especially annoyed the good old 
father, who could, moreover, never quite recon- 
cile liimsclf to the idea tliat his son had run 
away; and considered that “a theatre-poet in 
Germany was but a small light.” 

Indeed, the captain was exceedingly desirous 
to have tlio wanderer back again in Wiirtemberg, 
and proposed that a jictition should be addressed 
to the Duke on the subject. But here Schiller, 
in gcnei al the most acquiescent of men, gave a 
very decided negative, llis honour would suffer 
frightfully, lie said, if aflerhis flight, wliich, with 
the reasons tliat prompted it, was known to all 
Germany, it should now be said of him that 
he had tiirne<l back after having once dared 
Fortune. He had elioscn his own course, and 
would staml the hazard of the die. He would 
not consent to appear, like Sliakespijarc’s Boling- 
broke — 

“ Sick iti tho worlfVs wrcteliof! and low, 

A poor unuiindcd outlaw sneakiiiLj l)o;no.” 

He would either return, some day, to Wiirtem- 
berg, as a man who had made his Avay by his 
own slrcngtli, or he woiu d never see his native 
state again. And the sturdy old father, while he 
lamented the cnforc(Kl sei)aration, in his secret 
soul admired his son all the more for the young 
man’s readiness to accept the foilunc he had 
chosen. 

TifE Third Tragedy, “Kab\lb ux.d Liebe. ’ 

The third of Schiller’s tragedies, Kahah vtul 
fJrhr, was entirely different in style from its 
pi c<lccessors. “ I tell nobody that T possess a 
copy of thy new tragedy,” wrote Cajitaiii Schiller, 
with a kind qf suppressed exultation. “ I dare 
not, on account of certain passages, let any one 
know that it has jdcasod mo.” We can well 
understand what tlicse “certain passages” were. 
Schiller, in his outspoken hatred of wrong, 
had denounced tlie wicked iiiisgovernmcnt and 
tyranny of the despotic princes of his own lime, 
their practice of selling “ teams of men” for the 
servii'C of fru-cign states in Armenia and else- 
where. “ You may extend 3’’Our traffic,” the great 
Lord Chatham liadt i iod indignantly, a few years 
before, to the House of Lords, in reference to the 
Hessian troops cn.ploycd in the American war. 
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** You may extend your traffic to the shambles 
of every German despot.” The manly denuncia- 
tion of these vile practices helped to procure a 
great success for the piece, which was even acted 
in Stuttgart ; and if Captain Schiller did not go, 
incognito^ to see it played, we may be sure it 
was not for want of inclination' Schiller had 
never doubted that he should leave his mark on 
the literature of Germany, but noAv his success 
with the public was assured ; and with the steady 
and quiet perseverance that forms one of the 
truest attributes of genius, he sat down to struggle 
with his debts and embarrassments, to create 
for himself a position of modest indcpciulcnce, 
and to found a home of the plainest kind. Never 
was a man more moderate in his desires, or more 
impressed with the fact that “ man wants but 
little here below.” For a long time, his ideas 
of financial success were bounded by the hope of 
making six or seven hundred florins, sixty or 
seventy pounds, a year ; nor did he ever in later 
times show any care for money beyond the 
natural and praiseworthy care to see his w’iCe 
and children secured from the struggle he had 
iiimsclf gone through. lie was plain, unalTccted, 
and eminently “sensible” in manners, dress, and 
speech, “contemning all things moan, bis truth 
unquestioned, and his soul serene.” Never was 
a man more entirely free from alicctation or 
self-eon sciousness. AVilli Leigh TTunt’s Ahouhen 
Adkan he miglit have said, “ Wiito me as 
one that loved his fclloV-nion.” Depth of fccl- 
iug,grandeur of expression, vast range of thought, 
appear in every j)age.of tlie works that have made 
his name immortal; and while of the worldly 
wisdom requisite to pecuniary success, and lugh 
social advaiifjcment he was entirely deslilutc, he 
was, on the other hand, free from that looseness 
of principle that has wrecked many a career, by 
allowing to genius an immunity from the ordi- 
nary duties and responsibilities of life. To be 
what he called “an honest man,” to pay his way, 
and be free from the grinding anxieties and pit- 
falls of debt, was the object for which be strove 
unwearicdly for years ; and the wise simplicity 
and frugality of bis anaugements, when be had 
a household of his own, left his mind clear, once 
and for all, from such sordid cares and anxieties 
as have darkened the lives of many men of genius, 
and that hurried Goldsmith, for cxami^lc, to an 
untimely grave. 

Summons to Weimar— “ Don Carlos” begun 

AND COMPLETED. 

In 1784, Schiller undertook the editorship of a 
literary periodical, The Rhenish Thalia^ devoted 


chiefly to dramatic criticism. At this period he 
removed for a time to Leipsic, where he mado 
the acquaintance of various useful and sympa- 
thetic friends, foremost among them being Korncr, 
the father of the poet, whose war songs were 
destined, in 1813, to exert so great an influence 
in rousing Germany to resistance against Napo- 
leon. In a quiet little cottage, in the village 
of Goblis, a mile or two from Leipsic, Schiller 
worked diligently at a new drama, which he 
had undertaken, after considering and rejecting 
various subjects, such as a second part to The 
RohherSy a tragedy on Conradui of Stvabia, and 
a translation of Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens. 
The subject on which he at last dceide<l was a 
tragedy on the fate of Don Uarlos, the unhappy 
son of Philip II. of Spain. In the autumn of the 
Siimc year he removed to Dresden. One of the 
most important events of his life was his intro- 
duction to the Duke of Weimar, Carl August, 
whose interest in the poet was strongly aroused 
by hearing Schiller read the first act of Don 
Carlos at the Court of Darmstadt. A long con- 
versation with Schiller, which confirmed his good 
opinion, led him to bestow on the poet the title 
of “Hofinth,” or Court Counsellor. This gave 
him what the Germans would call “ a new stand- 
point” with society in general, and the Duke of 
Wiirtemberg in particular, lie was fulfilling the 
promise he had made, to carve out a fortune for 
iiimself. In 1787 another stop was taken, in his 
removal to Weimar, at that time the Athens of 
Germany. I>y this time he had made the ac- 
quaintance of llie Von Lcngefeld family, old 
friends of his former sc liool fellow, Wilhelm von 
Wol/ogen; to one of two sisters, Charlotte von 
IiE?ng('f«;ld, lie bccanui a suitor, and manded 
her oil the 20th of February, 1790 ; for by this 
time another cv(?iit had occurred, which filled 
the heart of old Cai)taiu— we beg his pardon, now 
Major Schiller — with joy and pride. His famous 
son had been appointed to a professorship of mo- 
dern history at the University of Jena. Thus 
what the old man had long and ardently desired 
for his son, a fixed and honourable position, "was 
definitely won ; and soon afterwards came the 
marriage of the poet to Cliarlotto von Lcngefeld 
who pi'oved the best of wives, and thoroughly 
valued and appreciated her poet husband. Not 
least among the evidences of SchUlcr’s genuine 
nature is the affectionate attachment he con- 
tinued to show towards his parents so long as 
they lived, and towards liis sisters to the last day 
of his life 
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Merits and Faults op “ Don Carlos.” 

The publication and representation of Don 
Carlos w.as the chief literary event during this 
period. Here the poet handles his favourite sub- 
ject, the championsliip of lii^erty against tymnny 
and oppression. The fciiilt in tlie play is perhaps 
its undue ela])orat.ion ; and Schiller himself ac- 
knowledged lliat in the course of the action the 
attention and sympathy of the audience is too 
much diverted from the hero, the unfortunate 
Carlos, to the champion of liberty and tolera- 
tion, the heroic Marquis Posa. The ciia racier of 
Philip IT., the gloomy suspicious tyrant, himself 
a slave to superstition, is powerfully drawn. We 
sec him in his miserable lonely supremac 3 ’^, far 
removed from human s^^m pat hy, seeking to crush 
all freedom of action, witli the inquisition .and 
the military cruelty of Alv'a for his agents. He 
distrusts his son, the unfortunate Carlos, wdiom 
he suspects of designs upon his crown and his 
life. Won for a moment to bcl t er 1 houghts by t he 
pleading of the heroic Posa, who conjures him to 
crown the edifice of his power by granting fr(*e- 
dom of thought throughout his dominions, and 
binding his subjects to him by ties of gratitude 
and alfce.lion, he relapses into dark suspicion, 
and eacritices the son who loves him, and the 
wise counsellor who would have led him to belter 
things. Q’lic ])ioce is full of lofty thoughts and 
heroic sciitinK'nfs, and like tlie majoiify of 
Schiller’s works, is an eloquent vindication of 
right and justice against oivprt's.sion amj wrong. 
The point that strikes the reader as a fault is the 
fact that Marquis Pos.a’s idiilosophy belongs rather 
to the eigliteciilh than to the sixteenth century. 
His plea for “ Gcdankeii-freiheit,” freedom of 
thought, cspeeially in religious matters, would 
have conveyed no definite idea in iS])ain, except 
perhaps that the inquisition should lose no time 
in laying hands on the heretic who daied to 
propose such a measure. 

Another drawback, which iTidced att.aches to 
several of Schiller’s heroic eliaractcrs, is that to 
some extent he, like Cumberland, “ ))aints men 
as they ought to be, not as they are.” Jlis great 
men arc in general abstractions, portraitures of 
lofty and noble qualities ; but they lack that 
infusion of the dross of human nature, those 
occasional moments of d(ud)t and weakness 
which would render them real. Schiller, for 
instance, could have admirably painted Heniy V. 
encouraging his men with burning words of 
eloquence on the morning of Agiiicourt : but he 
had not the versatility that pourtrayed the luiroic 
king with touch of the “Harry Madcap” 
of oi l days still linger about Ayjyi, good- 


humouredly bantering bragging Pistol, as ‘ Harry 
Lc Roy,’ and exchanging challcngc-gloves with 
the bluff soldier, who promises to “ take him a 
box o’ the car.” Carlyle, after pointing out 
some of the imperfections of the work, of which, 
it may be observed, the author himself was fully 
conscious, says : “ Yet with all this, Carlos is a 
noble Imgcdy. Tlierc is a stately massiveness 
about the st l uctiirc of it ; the incidents arc grand 
and affecting ; the characters powerful, vividly 
conceived, and impressively, if not completely, 
delineated,” The success of Carlos, alike among 
reachu's and spectators, far exceeded Schiller’s 
expectations ; and with him success was never 
an excuse for idleness, or even rest ; but ever an 
incentive to new cx»;rtion. “Still achieving, 
sfill pursuing,” was his motto; and he had 
shown, in full measure, that he had learned 
“ to labour and to wait.” No man more earnestly 
devoted hims(df to his work. In Weimar he 
even incurred the iinpntaticjii f)f being unsociable, 
f?’om his nilnctanee to quit his desk for tlus 
pleasures of society. Thus, in one of his letters, 
he writes ; “ I am eomj)lained of here, because 
they s.ay T shsill injure iny health by hard work 
and by sitting at home. Rut that's how people 
are! They can’t forgive one for being able to 
do without them. And how dearly they sell the 
little })leasure tlie^'^ are at)Ie to imparl! If the 
most eom[>let(i indiffiu-enee eonc(;rning clubs and 
circles and coffec-i)arties constitute a misaTi- 
thj*ope, 1 have certainly ‘become one in Rudol- 
stadt.” 

Schiller’s Illnjcss; Practical Sympathy 
OF Unknown Friends. 

The p\d)lic remonstrance pg.ainst overwork 
was not, in his case, without .-eason. His con- 
stitution had never been strong; and in 1701. 
Sehilli-r was seized w’ith .an illness that threatened 
to put a stop at once todiivS literary .activity and 
his iife. It w'.as an afft'ction of tlui chest, accom- 
})anied by violent sp.asms ; and for a time h(; 
was in great d.anger. His fortitude never hdt 
him. “We must suljmit to the all-governing 
Providence,” he whispered to his w'ceping wife, 
and w'oj-k so long as w'c have strength. Es wdrOy 
dock nc/fOn” he said with a beaming smile to 
his Charlotte, when hope of his recovery aw'oko. 
“It woidd be beautiful after all, if we might 
remain longer together.” He recovered sutli- 
ciently to return to his work, and to cnrieli the 
world for some years longer wu'th the outpourings 
of a genius that grew briglitor as its bodily 
tenement became more frail ; but lie was never 
again in perfect health ; and his subsequent 
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works were written in intervals of bodily weak- 
ness and pain, that would have crushed a less 
determined spirit. “We must work wliilc we 
have strength,” he had said ; and it was the 
strength of the mounting spirit, and of the 
purified will, that fought against the physical 
weakness to the last. 

Some amount of rest, however, was impei*a- 
tivcly necessary ; and this rest would be of little 
aViail, unless the jwet’s mind could be kept free 
from anxiety for the future ; for iie was now a 
husband and a father; and great as was his 
fame, he had literally still to work for his living. 
Just at that iiiomciit came help in the most 
acceptable form, and all the sweeter for the 
|,ioet, inasmuch as it showeil liow he was appre- 
(uated beyond tlie bounds of Ocrinany. The 
Duke of Holst eiii-Augusl(*nbuTg (the grand- 
father of the rrinee Cliristian, Queen Victoria’s 
son-in-law), and his friend Count von Sehiin- 
melmann, wrote to Schiller, from Denmark, a 
letter full of warm admiration and delicate 
sympathy, begging him to accept a pension of a 
thousand dollars for three years. “ VVe wish to 
preserve for the human race one of its tcachors,’’ 
wrote the friends ; and as though couseious that 
such an offer from strangers might huit the 
suseeptibilities of the poet, tlu'y earnestly depre- 
cate any imputation of undue interferenee in his 
alTairs. “ Your health,” the-v say, “sh:itt(*red by 
too persistent clTort and ov(‘rwork, requiivs com- 
plete rest for a time, ir'il is to be reston d. and 
the danger which threatens your life averti'd, 
JJut your circumstances {)rev(;nt yon from allow- 
ing yoiirseif this rest. Will you allow us the 
happiin s to make this enjoyment easier to you ? ” 
.... Tne | 4 (LK;t accepted the ofl’er with a simple 
and honest ex[)ression of thanks. 'J'he Duke 
wrote back, thanking Scliillcr for having under- 
stood the oiler and its motives. Your oondnet 
ill Ur's alTair is quite worthy of you,” he writes, 
“and increases the esteem I already entertained 
for you.” Schiller intended to accept the urgent 
inviiation of the Duke to visit him in Copen- 
hag(‘ii ; but his liealth was never st rong ciiougli 
to allow him to undertake a noitherii journey, 

A Visit to Wurtkmbkuu. 

Tiis parents W'erc rejoiced at this piece of 
good fortune ; and Schiller, in the next year, 
Was able to journey to Wurtemberg once more, 
and first at Ileilbronn, and aftt ■ a ards in Lud- 
wigsburg and at Solitude, he visited the proud 
old father and motlier, who could not rejoice 
sufficiently in his fame. The Grand Duke, to 
whom he had written, had not the grace to reply 


to the former pupil who had quitted his service 
without leave ; but declared publicly that if 
Schiller came to Stuttgart, he ivould “ignoriren** 
or take no notice of him. Duke Carl died in 
the next year. He is chiefly now remembered as 
having probably been instrumental, by his oppo- 
sition, in making Schiller earlier and more 
completely known in Germany, than if ho had 
never inlerfiired with his literary career. 

“There he. rests, this man who was once so 
active,” said Schiller, soon after, to a friend, at 
Duke Carl’s tomb. “He liad great faults as a 
ruler, greater faults as a man ; but the former 
were outweighed by his great qualities, and the 
rcmembranci* of the latter must be buried with 
the dead. Therefore, I tell thee, if you hear 
any one talking against him, now he is lying 
there, trust not that man ; he is not a good, 
certainly not a noble-minded, man.” The iwet 
also stedfastly refused to write a congratulatory 
ode to Duki; Carl's successor, on his accession, 
l(‘st it might sficm to convey a reproach on the 
dead master who had after all, in his w’ay, been 
kind to him. 

Very nnnarkablc was a prophecy he made at 
that time concerning the newly constructed 
French republic. “ It will end as suddenly as it 
has appeari'd,” lui said. “ The republican con- 
stitution will degenerate into a condition of 
anarcliy ; and sooner or later a strong man of 
intellect Avill appear, let bim come wdicnce he 
may, wdio will make himself lord, not only of 
Fiance, but pcrhai)s of a great part of Euro])C.” 
At this time Bonaparte, an unknown man, was 
serving as a colonel of artillery. 

A great solace and assistance to Schiller in his 
literary career was tlic frieiidslii p of Goethe, 
with wlium lu* beeame acquainted about this 
time. At first Clocdhc was j)repossessed rather 
.ngain.^J tlian in favour of the younger poet, 
whose first works had appeared extravagant and 
unreal to the man of maturer years and taste. 
But two such men could not fail, when once 
brought togethe.r, to value and love each other ; 
and a fri»-,ulshi[) sjwang up between Goethe and 
Schiller, that was never interrupted till death 
severed it. 

Not much long('r was the proud old father to 
rejoice in the fame of his glorious son. On the 
Ctli of September, 171)0, his modest, useful life 
came to an end. He was seventy-two years old, 
and ha<l worked almost to the last. 

Revolt OF THE Netherlands; The Thirty 
Y'eaks’ War. 

Schiller’s work in Jena naturally turned his 
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attention to history ; and the first fruits of his 
studies in that direction are seen in his History 
of the Revolt of the Netherlands against Spain. 
The work was never completed ; but even as a 
fragment it contains many valuable passages 
and very picturesque descriptions of characters 
and events. It was eclipsed, however, by the 
far more valuable and complete History of the 
Thirty Years' War. Here he had a splendid 
subject — a theme that belonged not to one 
people and country, but to Europe and to 
humanity. ,If we compare the animated and 
picturesque narrative of the i)oct with the dreary 
tirades of the Dr3\asdusts who precciled him, we 
shall appreciate the lesson ho gave his country- 
men and foreigners in tlie manner of writing 
history. The characters of the chief actors in 
the great drama are pourtrayed with much 
felicity, especially those of the great rivals 
Wallenstein and Giistavus Adolphus, the latter 
of whom ho represents as the bright heroic 
central figure of the i)icturc*, the knight witliout 
fear and wdthout rei)roach, — carrying on the 
combat for the froedom of religious faith, — never 
swerving from his high ])urposo, from the time 
when his stern, dcierniiu(!d, disciplined pikemen 
were disembarked on the island in the Ilaltic, 
till that fatal day of dear-bought vietoiy when 
his corpse wn-s discovered, amid Iieapa of the 
common dead, on the plain of T/iilzon, close by 
the rocky fragment that has ever since been 
known as the “ Stone of the Swede.” The 
philosophy may here and thcTC be too si)ccula- 
tive and cloudy; and it has been objected that 
the poet-historian m.akos too complete a contrast 
between Wallenstein and Iho Swedish king, 
painting the characters rather with dramatic 
force than wdth historic accuracy. But in spite 
of sundry drawbacks the History of the TJiirty 
Years' War is a noble work ; and would be 
valued at a higher rate, had its glories not been 
eclipsed by those of a far loftici- pi’od action — 
“the greatest dramatic work,” Carlyle rightly 
says, “of the seventeenth century,” the noble 
trilogy Wallenstein. 

Wallenstein ; The Camp ; The Piccolo- 
mini ; Wallenstein's Death. 

This may be considered as the greatest '\vork 
of the poet’s life. It occupied him at intervals 
during seven years, and was first produced at 
Weimar, in 1799. The subject is w^cll worthy of 
Schiller’s genius. During the thirty years’ war, 
Albert Wallenstein, a Bohemian noble, was em- 
ployed by the Emperor Ferdinand II. against 
the Protestant armies. Wallenstein, a man of 


great wealth and of considerable reputation as 
a soldier, brought together for Ferdinand an 
army of more than forty thousand men, and 
was brilliantly successful against the Emperor’s 
enemies. But on the complaint of the German 
princes, whose territories were plundered ruth- 
lessly by his men, he was dismissed, reluctantly 
enough, by the Emperor ; and lived for some time 
in ostentatious retirement in his palace at Prague, 
But a new danger arose.' ;Gustavus Adolphus 
landed in Germany ; and after Tilly, the imperial 
general, had been twice worsted, and at length 
mortally w'oimdcd, it became necessary to recall 
Wallenstein at all hazards. That ambitious man 
would return to the Emperor’s service only on 
condition that the w'hole management of the 
war was j)ut into .his hantls as generalissimo, 
and he excited the suspicion of the court by 
negotiation.s, and secret accommodations with 
the S.axons and Swedes. Ilis design, probably, 
was to force the Emperor to a peace, and to 
claim the sovereignty of Bohemia for liimself. 
After the death of Giistavus, at Liltzen, Wallcn- 
sloin s conduct became still more equivocal. Hii 
w\as evidently allowing loopholes of escape to an 
enemy he might now have vanquished W’itli case ; 
and at last found himself iu a position of com- 
plete aiilagonism to the Eiiq^eror. Trusting in 
his boumiloss influence over his ow’ii troops, he 
conceived the treacherous design of leading over 
the army to the enemy^. But his plots were 
countermined, lie \vas outlawed ; and an order 
Avont forth that he should bo seized and delivered 
up to the Emperor, dead or alive. At the 
frontier tow n of Egra, in Bohemia, Avliile lie was 
W'aiting the arrival of the Swedish forces whom 
he Avas to join, Wallenstein was assfissinatod by 
certain of liis own ofiicers, iu r’ehrnary, 1634. 
The greab’r number of his men had already 
deserted him. Of the rest, some regiments Averc 
disbanded, and some w'cro alloAvcd to swxar 
fealty afresh to the Emperor. 

Tliis is the foundation of the dramatic Avork 
of fichiller. In the first jiart, entitled WaUen- 
stciiis Canqjf \\Q are introduced to the soldiers 
of the great adventurer. We learn what kind of 
men these are Avhom Wallenstein heads, and how 
comparatively easy it is to lead astray from their 
fealty men who care so much for their chief 
and so little for their nominal master, the 
Fmperor, Avho is to them a mere abstraction. 
For this is not a national army, but a mob of 
men of all nations — Italians, Germans, Walloons 
from Flanders, Bohemians, Scots, Irishmen, — all 
Avho are ready to fight for fray and plunder. 
There are differences in the various corps, 'Somei 
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like the arqucbusicrs of Ticfonbach, are inclined 
to be loyal to the Emperor ; but the majority 
are ready to do anything for Wallenstein, whose 
name, to them, represents fortune and plunder 
and victory. In the prologue Schiller explains 
the necessity of regarding this first part as a 
kind of key to the comprehension of the rest. 
We see here unlimited power in the hands of a 
bold, unscrupulous man, smarting under the sense 
of injury : — 

“ It was his might that led his heart astray, 

His camp alouo explains to us liis crime.** 

In the second part, The Piccolominii the plot 
devclopcs itself naturally and skilfully. Hie 
generals and Wallenstein are here introduced ; 
lllo and Terzkj'', the evil counsellors, who play 
upon their lord’s ambition, and incite him to 
treason, for their own purposes ; Octavio Picco- 
lomini, the old cold-hearted eourlior, who keeps 
up the outward appearance of friendship to his 
master, while he is planning his <lestruction, and 
is the holder of the decree of outlawry that is to 
ruin Wallenstein ; and Max Piecolomini, his son, 
the impersonation of honesty and h(‘roism — the 
man who admires and respects Wallenstein from 
the bottom of his heart, and who, when informed 
by his father of the general’s intended treachery, 
first refuses to believe it pos>^ible, and then de- 
clares that he^will seek an cx])lanntion with the 
Onke himself, and will never <'onsent to wear 
a mask, and show a fnee of friendship while • 
conniving at the secret ])lots of court intrigue ' 
anfl treachery. 

“ Thy way is crooked ; it is not my way,” he 
says to his father, wlien that wily polilieian 
reckons on his help against Wallenstein, Avho 
has been his patron and his friend, lie exclaims 
indignantly* — 

My way must bo strnigbt ou. Tn:o with tho touguo, 
F;i.lse with tho heart, I m:iy uot, cannot be ; 

Nor. can I sulTer that a mtiu should nust me ■ 

As his frieud trust mo -and Ihun hill jny cuu.scicuco 
With such low pleas as the^:c, ‘ 1 a.skcd him not ; 
llo did it all at hi.s own hazard, and 
My mouth hjis never lied to him.’ ** 

Octavio piteously jileails the hardships of seeing 
his “ toilsome labours and state ]K)liey ’’ rendered 
useless by his son; ItHit to Max truth and I-.onour 
stand higher than all else, and must first be 
satisfied. 

Here also tho character of the chief who wields 
so mighty a power is drawn with con.summato 
skill. He is not essentially a man of action, 
though his ambition is gi eat, and he feels that 
he should cat his heart ir. the bitterness of en- 
forced retirement, if for the see" nd time he were 
dismissed from the kingly position to which the 


fortunes of war and the necessities of the state 
had raised him. Like Macbeth, he “ w’Dald not 
play fiilso, and yet would wrongly win.” Ho 
has not the strength to say to the temptation 
that besets him, “ Avaunt ! Wliat have I to do 
with thee ? ” He is at last compelled to go for- 
ward in the bad path, because he lets the time 
goby in which lie might choo.se the good. ...At 
one time he is almost determined to give np the 
treasonous enterprise. When bethinks of that 
kingly Bourbon, “ the great constable, the subject 
of Francis the First, who sold himself to the 
enemies of his country, and fought against the 
fatlicrland he should have protected, bearing 
the banner of (Jliarles of Germany, he thinks 
how even a warrior’s death became dishonour 
to the man who made himself his country’s foe, 
ainl left l)ut the name of a giant traitor behind 
him. But then the nnigiiitudc of tho stake for 
win eh he lights conics before his mind. In what 
respect is the action he meditates worse than the 
dee<l committed by that mighty Caisar, whose 
f.amc has gone forth over all the earth ? Did not 
the greni Julius lead against Borne those legions 
that Borne had entrusted to him for her pro- 
tection ? “ Give iric his fortune ; I will bear the 
re.st,” says the proud leader, conscious of the 
power he wield.s in the unquestioning attach- 
ment of the wild hordes wTio follow him as 
H ighland clansmen follo^v their chief. A mystic, 
dn'nrny superstition, too, strengthens the hold 
established on him by his own ambition and the 
insi<lious proiti]»tings of evil-minded followers. 

. lie is a believer in astrol'\gy, and believes that 
! “ Frio<l land’s star” will sliino brightest in the 
{ bhiek»‘sl night. This is especially seen when 
Teizky and lllo, the low-minded, unscrupulous 
traitors, who temiit iiim to wrong for their own 
purp!i.'-es, are urging him to an overt act of trea- 
s(.n against the cm])eror, and bitterly deprecating 
the hesitation that is causing him, they think, to 
miss the opportunity of striking a decisive blow. 
The passage forms part of the eleventh scene of 
the first act in the rkcolomini. 

** TIjc tiino i.s not yet come. 

X, r. yott say a-twayg, 

But wheyi Nvill it be time? 

AVheri T shall say it. 

i//o. you’ll wait upon the stars, and on their hours, 
Till the rarilily hour e‘>oji])e."4 you. O, bolievo me, 

Tn your own bosom arc your destiny’s stars. 

Conlideiico in yourself, prompt resolution, 

Thib is your Viixrs ! and ilio sole malignant. 

The only one tlmt hanneth you is doubt. 

Tliou sjieakcst as thou undcrstand’Bt. How oft 
And many a time I’ve told thee, Jupiter, 

That lustrous god, was setting at thy birt-h. 

Thy visual power subdues no mysteries ; 
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Wole-eycd, Ihon may’st but burrow in tho earth 
blind as that subterrestrial, wlio witli wan, 
Xioad-colourcd shine lighted thee into life. 

The common, tho terrestrial, thou may’st boo, 

"With Ecrviceuble ciiiming knit together 
Tho nearest and tho nearest ; and therein 
I trust thee and believe thee ! but whate’er 
Full of mysterious import Nature wc'avcs. 

And fashions in the deptlis— the spirit’s ladder, 

H^hat from this gross and visible world of dust 
liJvcn to the starry world, with tlKUisaml rounds. 

Builds itself up ; on which tho unscoii penvera 
Move up and down on heavenly miuistries — 

The circles in tho circles, that apyiroach 
Tho central sun with cvcr-n;u*rowiiig orbit — 

These sec tho glance alone, tho unsealed 03'C, 

Of Jupiter’s glad children born in lustre. 

[I/e icalkg itfi'osit the chuuher, tticn rdurnt^ and, 
etitndinij ntiU, jiroceeils. 

The heavenly constellations niako not merely 
The day and night, summer snnl spring, not merely 
Signify to tho husbandman the seasons 
Of sowing and harvest. 

Unman action, 

That is the seed too of coutingeucies, 

Birewed on the dark UiTvd of futurity, 

In hopes to reconcile the powers of fate. 

■NVhciicc it hehovos us to seek out tho seed-time, 

To watch tho stars, select their pn»])er hours, 

And trace with searching eye the heavenly houses. 
Whether tho enemy of gi’owLh and tbrivlng 
Hide himself not, innlignant, in his coi’iicr. 

Therefore permit mo my own time. Meanwhile 
Do you your part. As j'ct J tvmnot say 
What I shall do—only, give way 1 will not. 

Depose mo too they shall not. On thc-so points 
You may rely.’* 

His rc'?o!iilion is at lenglh taken: lie will do 
tliis dark deed of Ireachory, that, like Macbeth’s 
crime, — 

“ Shall, to all his days and nights to come. 

Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom.** 

He ciin siiy witli Cicsar, *• Jacta cst alea,” the 
die is cast. 

In tlie third part of the In’logy, The Death of 
Wallenstein, the end of the tnagic history ls 
roaclicd. Around llic guilty man, who in his 
falling seems “ a pillar of state, majestic still in 
ruin,” the net of retribution is closing. His 
steps are dogged by the avenging Ncmc.si.s, wliilc 
he deems that all i.s going well ; t lie steel is being 
Bharpene<l that is to put an end at once to his 
enterprise and his life. The friends whom he 
has trusted forsake him treacherously, and 8W(*ll 
the ranks of his foes ; but Max riccolomini has 
still maintained his honour. He has boldly and 
plainly told the great leader tl-at this is an evil 
thing that Wallenstein jiurposes doing. If his 
chief will openly and honestly renounce the 
Emperor’s service. Max will go with him, and still 
follow him through evil and through good ret)orl. 
But he can take no part in an enterprise of 
treasozi ; and though hi.« hc'irt is torn by the 


con.sciousness that in renouncing Wallenstein he 
is destroying his own hopes of happiness, by 
parting from Thekla, the daughter of his chief, 
whom he loves with all the chivalrous devotion 
of his noble soul, he goes forth at the head of his 
regiment of cuirassiers to find a worthy death in 
tlie battle-field, while the guilty leader perishes 
ignobly by the hand of the assassin. Few pas- 
sages, even in Schiller’s dramatic w-ritings, are 
more beautifully p.-illietic than tlie lines in which 
the great, noble, guilty Wallenstein, at the 
moment when he awaits the triumph of his 
enterprise, thinks mournfully of the gallant 
young Viccolomiiii, the tidings of whose heroic 
death has just reached him : — 

“ lie tbo more fortunate ! yea, he hath finished ! 

For him there is no lonj^^er any future ; 

Ilis life i.s bright -bright without spot it was. 

And cannot cease to bo. No ominous hour 
Knocks at his door with tidings of mishap. 

Far oil’ is he, aljovo dcsiro and fear ; 

No more siilimittod to the change and chance 
Of tlic un>leady planct.s. O ’tis well 
With him ! but wlio knows what the coming hour. 
Veil'd ill thick darkno.ss, brings for us! ” 

The whole is a splcuilid dramatic epic of human 
greatness, and weakness of love and heroism, 
of crime and retribution. 

HoAiKRTtc Life; Scmtillek and his Motheu 
AND Sisters. 

It is pleasant to notice liow the poet, occfapicd 
witli work iiito wliieh lie llu’civ liis whok soul, 
yet li.ad time for afioct^oiiato correspondence 
with his old mother and his tlirce sisters; and 
how he maintained an active and lender solici- 
tude for all that concerned their happiness. The 
eldest of the sisters, Christophine, two years 
older than the pool, and the constant fiicnd and 
companion of hi.s \nniiigor days, was married to 
Kcinwald, the court librariau at Mciniugen. Bhc 
lived to tho age of ninety, the hist thirty years 
of her long life being spent in widowhood ; and 
indeed, during her husband’s life, her career was 
one of endurance and hardship in many respects. 
Fur lloinwald was a gloomy, bitter-spirited, dis- 
appointed man. Hardly treated by fortune, and 
without the elasticity of mind that enables many 
to meet the fickle goddess’s frowns with a 
clicerful- laugh ; a scholar, and a ripe and good 
one, he had toiled on for years and years at 
clerkship drudgciy, waiting for promotion, which 
coming at length, was after a short time arbi- 
trarily withdrawn. His health gave way under 
the strain; and for years the devoted wife was 
the host of nurses and companions to the poor 
scholar, who, with the position of sub-librarian 
and a munificent salary of £15 a year, had tc do 
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the work for a senior librarian, whose office was 
a sinecure. Ill luck attcndnrl him in worldly 
matters to the last. A most learned translation 
of the Anglo-Saxon poem “ Ileliand” (lleiland, 
Saviour), with glossary, “ from a transcript of the 
Cotton library copy in England,” occupied him 
for years ; but no publisher would undertake the 
printing at his own risk. Poor Pei nwald sent his 
MS. to the Munich library; and his labours were 
in after years much appreciated by a bookworm, 
who, finding poor Reinwald’s learned work, used 
the deceased librarian’s brains in an edition pub- 
lished for his own glorification. Christophine’s 
letters show her to have been a thoroughly good, 
gentle, helpful woman ; and poor morose llein- 
wald, captious to others, had a deep aifeetion for 
his untiring and contented wife. Luis(‘, tlie 
second sister, had a far more cheerful fate. She 
married, at the age of thirty-three, an excellent 
clergyman natned Frankh,and had the happiness 
of receiving her old mother in the quiet parsonage 
of Glevcr-Sulzbaeli,and of ministering to the last 
declining days of that good, affectionate soul. 
Promotion, too, in a modest way, came to Parson 
Frankh, in the shape of a better living, at Mbek- 
muhl ; where he died, in 1834, his wife surviving 
him for about two years. When slic died, in 
September, 1836, she had completed her seven- 
tieth year. Nannetto, the youngest of the 
family, was only live years old at the time 
of her brother’s mcmorahlc flight from Stutt- 
gart. She seems to have been the darling of 
tlie family, and to have had some share of 
her brother’s genius. She was cut off suddenly 
in her nineteenth year, by a malignant fever, to 
the great grief of her family, and especially of her 
old father,' ^vho survived her only a few months. 
In sending little presents to his sisters, in cordial 
sympathy with their joys and sorrows, and true 
brotherly affection towards them, Schiller never 
failed. “ Thy dear husband’s promotion to Mbck- 
miihl,” he writes to Luisc, “ of which I heard a 
week ago through our sister ” (meaning Chris- 
tophinc), “ has rejoiced us greatly, not only for 
the improvement it makes in your position, but 
because it is such an hononrablc testimony to my 
dear brother-in-law’s merits. May you be very 
happy in these new relations, and may you long 
enjoy them., We, too, shall by this be a few 
miles nearer to you ; and in a future journey to 
Franconia, which we arc meditating every year, 
we may get over to you more easiiy.” Never wjis 
a more simple, single-hearted man than ITriedrieh 
Schiller. Not a grief nor a care of his good hard- 
working sisters in which he did not sympathize ; 
and vexy pleasant it was to see how with ready 


affection he rejoices in everything that can affeefc 
them favourably, trying.amid liis own hard work 
and failing health, to throw a ray of cheerfulness 
over the dark places of their lives. 

Incheased Fame and Prospehity ; “ Mabt 
.Stltart.” 

Schiller’s outward circumstanGCS were such as 
completely to siilisfy him. For wealth he cared 
nothing, for Tievc;r was tlu‘,rc a man of simpler 
habits ; but he desired to see the future subsist* 
cnee of liis children secured ; and in this he 
succeeded, and was content. Ills salary at Jena 
was several times increased, and with reason, as 
advanlagcous offers were made to him from the 
Universilies of Tiibingeii and P>erlin; and the 
Duke of Weimar, wlio beliaved like a prince to 
him, and, unsolicited, bo«fo\vod upon liim a title 
of nobility in 1802, tliough, in truth, llic name of 
Sohill(n're(pnrcd no prolix to render it illustrious* 

’The one drawbae.k to this modest prosperity 
was the unsatisfactory slate of his health, which 
no care perhaps could have permanently re-estab- 
lished, but which certainly suffered from the 
poet’s unremitting industry. Dramatic compo- 
sition now occupied him more than ever. In 
conjunction with his friend Goethe, he enter- 
tained a scheme for remodelling many of the 
German plays, and thus establishing a “ GermJin 
theatre.” lie was obliged to quit Jena, first in 
the winter, and then ])crmancntly, for tho air 
was too keen for liis weak lungs. He established 
himself finally at Weimar ; but wherever he 
might bo, or whatever might bo liis state of healthy 
he seemed always conscious, by a kind of pre- 
science, that for him the iiiglit was coming 
quickly, in which no man can work; and though 
his friends begged him to spare himself, he would 
not rest from his labours, mensuring life, indeed, 
not by length of years, but by achievement of 
results. Ho generally worked at night, walking 
up and down in his room during the winter-time, 
and in his little garden during the summer, and 
writing down his thoughts at his desk, when he 
had formed them into verse. Frequently he con- 
tinued his labour until four or live in the morn- 
ing. That these midnight vigils further shattered 
his already weakened health, there is no doubt, 

Tho next tragedy he produced after WalUnstem- 
was Mary Stuart, It is better known in England 
than any of his works, on account, probably, of 
the nature of the subject; but it docs not offei 
a foir standard by which to judge of the author’^ 
powers. The object of Schiller was to show, in 
the person of the unhappy Queen of Scots, a spirit 
chastened and subdued by affliction. A prisoner^ 
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surrounded by bitter enemies, she has learned to 
repent of her crimes ; and resentment seems dead 
in her, and, indeed, all passion, but a weary 
longing for freedom, for deliverance from her 
captivity. That deliverance comes at last, but 
it is through the portals of the grave ; by the 
time the unfortunate Mary Stuart prepares her- 
self, with heroic dignity, for that last dark jour- 
ney, wc have lciirnc<l to i)ardon, to pity, to admire 
her. Elizabeth is i*opr('so.nled as the exact con- 
trast of her Scottisli rival. She is cold, selfish, 
and utterly heartless ; not at all the hot-headed, 
lion-hearted, clever shrew who, on the rnnvs of 
the approach of the Spanish Armada, posted 
down to Tilbury, and roused her troops to fierce 
enthusiasm by declaring that she had come to 
live and die among her faitliful people, and th.at 
she “thought foul scorn” that Spain, or Parma, 
or any prince in Europe should dare to invade 
the borders of her realm. Schiller’s Elizabeth is 
certainly not our “ Good Queen P.ess nor is the 
court he depicts anything at all resembling that 
concourse of “ gorgeous dames, and statesmen 
old, in bearded majesty,” that surrounded the 
throne of the greatest of tli(‘ Tudors, '^’chiller 
has “evolved” the sixteenth century English 
001111; life, as his compatriot did the camel, ‘•'out 
of his inner consciousness.” 

“ The Maid of Orleans Ballads and 
OTHER Poems. 

Of far higher merit and gii ater interest is 
the tragedy with which Ihe next year, 1801 , is 
associated in Schiller's career. In the story of 
the Maid of Orleans the ])oct found a subject 
csj)eciaUy suited to bis genius, romantic and 
j[)OCtical in its nature, and belonging to a period 
of liistory suflicicntly remote to be treated in the 
chivalric style, with a large int<*rmiiigling of 
fiction. Schiller has softened the harsher baiturcs 
of that miserable period ©f pillage, robbery, and 
murder. He has thrown a new halo round the 
head of the enthusiastic girl of Domremi, who 
believed so firmly in her mission, and jjcrishcd 
r>o mournfully after saving a nation tliat was not 
worthy of her. The surrounding characters, 
Dunois the gallant soldier, the stern veteran 
L'albot, the proMigate Isabella of Bavaria, and 
the gentle Agnes yorel, are far more vividly 
delineated than the chan'^oters in Mary Stuart. 
The feelings intended to l>e awakened for tlic 
heroine! admiration and pity, are realized in the 
highest degree ; and though opinions may v.iry 
as to the judiciousness of altering the catas- 
trophe- -for Schiller represents the heroine as 
dying on the field of Ix'tUe, '>ad of on the 


scaffold at Rouen — the work, taken as a whole, 
is a triumph of art. In Germany it was received 
with a shout of welcome ; and it is told how, 
when the play was first represented at Ijcipsic, 
the spectators formed two long lines outside the 
theatre, after the performance, between which 
lines the poet walked like a king passing through 
a crowd of his subjects, every head being un- 
covered as he went along— while mothers held 
their little children aloft, and pointed out to 
them, in the pale, mild-faced stranger, the man 
whose genius conferred lustre on his country for 
all time. 

Among the poet ical works produced by Schiller 
up to this time, mention must not be omitted of 
Gie splendid scries of ballads, which, appealing 
directly to the people, sank deep into the heart 
of Germany. Soiiie of these arc popular versions 
of classical subjeu is, like “ Die Biirgsehaft ” (the 
suretyslii[)), in which the story of Damon .and 
Pythias is told with much graphic power. The 
idea of haste, as exemplified on the continual 
reference to tlic course of the sun, on the home- 
ward journey of IJk^ respited criminal, hastening 
back to save the fiieiid wlio has suretied him, is 
finely indie.*it(?(l : and tlie manner in which the 
interest is vvurL vl ;i[> to a clim.ax is beyond all 
praise. ITardly less popular is Ler Taiirlier 
(the Diver), found' -d on the story of aii Italian 
of Sicily, who h^st. his life by overdaring in ex- 
hibiting liis skill to a nolle. A few versus of 
this poem, in tiie moire of the original, will give 
an idea of Schiller's treatment of the subject : — 

THE DIVER. 

“ ‘ Re he kniglit, tje lit* squire, who is bore will diiro 
To dive in the fljpLha below? ' 

A golden goblut 1 burl through the air, — 

See o’er it alreudy the black waters flow; 

AtuI ho who will giv’t me once more to beholtl, 
Bhall have for liis guerdon the goblet of gold.* 

Thus spjike the monarch ; and forth flung hei 
From the clilT wlioso beetling height 
Looks flown on l-’ic resllosa heaving sea, 

The goblet into j,l)o whirlpool’s night: 

‘Now wlio is tlio bold one, I ask again. 

Who dares to divo in the stormy mainP* 

The knights and the pages by his side 
Hear tho words, but siloDco keep, 

And ga/.o on the boundles.s rolling tide, 

And no one will daie for tho goblot tho leap; 

Till the king for tho third time asks again, 

‘ Will nono of yo venture to dive in the main?* 

But still tho warriors silent stand. 

Till a page of noble birth 

Steps proudly lort h from the wavering band* 

And flings his gii-dlo and cloak to earth ; 

And the gallant knights and the ladies fair 
At the Ycuturo us youth in wonder stare. 
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And as he steps to the mountain’s hrow. 

And gazes the pool upon, 

Backward the foaming waters now. 

From the dark Chnrybdis come rushing on ; 

And with sound like tho distant thunder’s roar. 
Upward they leap to tho air once mure. 

And it boils and it bubbles, and hisses and seethes. 
As when water with fire doth vie ; 

Towards heaven a vapoury column breathes. 

And wave r)n wave rolls eternally; 

Exhausted never, and ceasing not. 

As though a new sea by the old was begot.** 

The youth returns in safety from liis first at- 
tempt; but the king tempts him down once 
more by offer of greater reward, even the hand 
of his fair daughter. 

“ It shoots through his soul like the flashing of light. 
And valour beams from his eye ; 

When blushing ho sees that maiden bright 
Then pale to the earth .sinking helplessly; 

That beauteous ])rizo must bis eiTorts crovra,— 

‘For life or for death, then,* he jilunges down. 


Still heard arc tho breakers ; still come they again 
At the voice of tho thundering fall ; 

And fond eyes are gazing, and gazing in vain, — 
They’re coming, they’re coming, tho waters all;— 
Upward they foam, and downward they roar, 

But that gallant youth shall return no more.’* 

In Die Kntnichft thu Iht/cus, llio old Greek 
idea of tlic secret vcngeaiK’c tluit tracks the 
footsteps of tlic murderer is picturesquely illus- 
trated : — 

% 

“ Stones liavc been kncywn to move, and trees to speak ; 
Augurs, and undorstoo*! relations, have 
By magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brouglit forth 
The secret’ st man of blood.’* 

In the bnlljKl a flight of cranes, y)assing over the 
theatre just-wdicn tlio jjpople's liearls liavc been 
stirred by the woe-denonneing song of the P'urics, 
cause the two “secret men of blood,” who have 
murdered Ibycus the minstrel, to betray llicir 
own guilt. Dcr Kampf wit dem Dravhen (the 
Fight witli the Dragon), is a chivalrous story of 
a knight of Rhodes, one of the famous “ Order of 
St. John.” Above all the lyric poems towers the 
glorious Lied von dcr Glocke (Song of the Bell), 
in which the various events of human life — 
baptism, marriage, burial, war and peace, con- 
flagration and festivity — arc all associated with 
the sound of the iroii monitor, that from its 
coign of vantage in the belfry bwer seems to 
survey the motley throng of life bi-.ow. 

“ The Bbide op Messina “ William Tell.” 

In his next tragedy, The R.'ide of Messina ^ 
the poet made an experiment, by introducing the 


chonis in the old Greek fashion, but with a 
difference ; for in Schiller’s drama there are two 
chorusc.s, a first and a second, who discuss and 
illiistmte the action of the play.' But though the 
sound of a number of male voices speaking in 
unison has a fine effect, the device is scarcely 
suitable to modern drama, and interrupts the 
story, whose interest flags before the end is 
reac.hcd. Even Spenser could not, in England, 
revive the .age, of romantic and allegorical poetry; 
and Schiller failed when ho endeavoured to re- 
animate the dead dramatic form of ancient 
days. 

The year 18011 brought a new task to Schiller, 
and one which he fulfilled with complete success. 
Goethe had made a tour in Switzerland ; and 
wliile wandering on the beautiful shores of tho 
Lake of Lucerne, or climbing the mountains by 
which it is surrounded, had often regretted that 
Scliillci* was not with him, — forsucli a landscape 
w'ouid have rejoiced the poet’s heart. Then, 
amid die scenes rendered famous by the stioiggle 
of llic Swiss for freedom, the idea struck him 
that tlic story of tb.at struggle would be an ex- 
cellent subject for dramatic treatment. lie felt 
also that Schiller was tho man to do justice to 
the theme ; but Schiller was at Weimar, a con- 
sumptive, wcak-cliestcd man, entirely unable to 
climb Swi>s mountains, or oven to breathe the 
keen air of tliose snow-clad heights. Therefore 
did Goethe carefully store up in his capacious 
memory every scene of interest, and every inci- 
dent and natural feature that could be tunied to 
account in tlic alembic of his friend’s imagina- 
tion. And when he returned, he priintcd to 
Schiller, in words such as he only had at com- 
mand, the beauties of that wonderful mountain 
lainl. And the im.agination of the poet took 
file ; and he sat down, aniinalc<l by the exhorta- 
tion and encouragement of Goethe, to give the 
world the history of the revolt of the Swiss; to 
show how the little community of herdsmen 
and hunters did batllo against the chivalry of 
Austria for freedom; and how, at tliat famous 
meeting on the Riilli, they determined that if 
the Empire denied them justice, they would, 
among their mountains, fight for their freedom 
to the last. 

U’d/iaw Tell is tlic last great dramatic work 
Sold Her lived to complete ; and it is worthy to 
close the great series of his historic tragedies. 
An air of sturdy tnith pervades the work through- 
out. There is nothing bombastic from beginning 
to end; no frothy sentiment, no vapouring of 
stage heroes. The persons represented are plain, 
downright countrymen— shepherds and &rxn- 
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labourers and smiths. But they are ** Gives 
Romani ” in the best sense of the term— men 
who know their privileges, and are determined 
to uphold them manfully. One of the finest 
touches of nature is the threatened quarrel 
among the confederates themselves on the 
“ Riitli,** and the interposition of the “ Lan- 
damman,” or president, to quiet the excited 
wcalsmcn. The character of William Tell him- 
self is admirably conceived and carried out. lie 
is a plain, strong, courageous man, full of energy 
and helpfulness, but the last person in the world 
to be a professional agitator, lie ev(3n keeps 
aloof, at first, from the resistance meditated by 
his friends. “ They will tire of themselves,” he 
says of the oppressors, “if they see that the 
country remains quiet.” But when (lessler puls 
the life of the brave huntsman’s child in jeopardy, 
it is wounding Achilles in the heel. Tell then 
has but one idea of the duty incumbent on him. | 
If he does not kill Gcsslcr, that ruthless man will 
kill his wife and children. It is the true [)or- 
traiturc of a strong, simple nature. It i-cquires 
much to rouse him to resistance; but once roused, 
nothing will turn him aside. In this, the last 
dramatic work Schiller lived to complete, the 
idea is, like that in The Robbers, the vindication 
of liberty and human rights against tyranny ; 
but between the two pieces there lies the whole 
of a singularly rich literary life, and all that con- 
tinual study and striving had given to enrich 
tne mind of a great man. Tlie idea of liberty 
in The Robbers is the expression of a blind out- 
cry against existing institutions, because of their 
imperfection and inconsistency; in Williavi Tell, 
the liberty advocated is that which kccj)s strictly 
within the bounds of order — reforming, not over- 
turning ; “ broadening down, from precedent to 
precedent,” and uniting individual freedom of 
action with the subordination necessary for the 
happiness of all. 

Last Works ; Illness and Death. 

It was in February, 1804, that William Tell 
was played for the first time at Weimar. Madame 
de Stael, full of enthusiasm, and glowing with 
ideas of practicable and impracticable freedom, 
was present, and joined in tlie general chorus of 
gratulation at its success. “ She had a real idea- 
hunger,” said Schiller quaintly, when the lively 
Frenchwoman questioned and cross-questioned 
the good-natured poet respecting his works, with 
her continual “Quel en est le but?” (“What’s 
the intention of it?”) as each in turn became 
the subject of discussion. 


But meanwhile his state of health grew more 
anti more alarming. An ashen hue had gradually 
fallen over the tlioughtful face ; constant weak- 
ness, only to he overcome by the greatest resolu- 
tion, tormented him from day to day ; and he 
was himself dccfdy impressed with the idea that 
for him the night was quickly coming, in which 
no man can work. “ True human wisdom,” he 
once said, “consists simply in seizing every 
moment with a man’s whole strength, and using 
it as if it were the only one, the last one, to be 
granted to him. It is better to do a thing with 
good-will too quickljq tlijxn to remain unem- 
ployed.” Thus, with failing hand and aching 
head, iniiiiodiately after Tell had added another 
to the list of his trium[)hs, he began a new 
dniinatio task, the tragedy of Demetrius, destined 
to show, in a few unfinished scenes, what power 
yet remained in that glorious mind when the 
body was worn out. Demetrius, the hero of the 
tragedy, was an impostor, who gave himself out 
as the son of a Uussian czar, Ivan Wasilovitch. 
Those hours in which the dying poet felt too much 
depressed to attempt original writing he devoted 
to translating the Phrdra, The king of Prussia 
wished toattiact liim to the University of Berlin, 
and advantageous »)lTers were made to him. But 
these he declined ; strong local attachment held 
him fast to Wtiimar, and presentiments also that 
the end was near. 

It came some wljat suddenly at last, A feverish 
cold, that wouUl have bet;‘n of little consequence 
in a man of ordinary health, was sufficient to 
exhaust his remnant strength. To the last ho 
was the mild, gentle, self-forgetful, affectionate 
man he had always been ; entirely resigned to 
the Higher Will, yet acknowledging the sweet- 
ness of life; gazing with eyes brightened with 
hope upon the setting sun, when at his request 
the curtain had been drawn aside, that the last 
evening rays might fall upon his brow. The 
most perfect peace shone in the dead face when 
all was over and he had sunk to rest, gently 
as a wearied child. “ I think I shall sleep 
well to-night, if it be God’s will,” he had said, 
shoilly before he died, to the watchers round 
his bed. 

Only forty-five years, passed in a struggle first 
against adverse circumstances, and afterwards 
against ill-health, — and in that space a work 
a diievcd of which a veteran might be proud for 
its beautiful completeness. Wealth and worldly 
honours far greater than any he gained might 
have been his ; but he had chosen the better 
part, and had given to humanity a treasure that 
time cannot take away. H. Wv Dt 
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accomnting gentle.’* He traced his line back on 
the one side, through a succession of Jacobite 
gentlemen and moss-troopers, to Avid Scott of 
Harden and his spouse, renowned in Boixler song 
as “ The Flower of Yarrow.” His pedigree on 
the other side connected him with the “ Bauld 
Rutherfords that were sac stout ; the Mac- 
Dougalls of Lorn, and the Swiiitons of Swinton.” 

His father was a man of fine presence, who 
conducted all conventional arrangements with a 
certain grandeur and dignity of aii', and “ abso- 
lutely loved a funeral.” “ He used,” says Scott, 
“to preserve the list of a w’holc bead roll of cousins, 
merely for the pleasure of being at their funerals, 
which he was often asked to superintend, and I 
suspect had sometimes to pay for. He carried 
me with him as often as he could to tbe?c 
mortuary ceremonies ; but feeling I was not, like 
him, either useful or ornamental, I escaped as 
often as I could.” Mr, Scott was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, a precisian in religion, and a legal 
formalist. He exacted from his children a strict 
obscr\'ance of the outward forms of religion, and 
spared no trouble to imbue their minds with a 
Imowledge of the doctrines of the National 
Church. He strove to make the actions of his 
domestic circle as strictly conformable to rules as 
his causes in the Court of Session. 

Scott’s motlier, who was a Miss Rutherford, 
the daughter of a physician, had been better 
educated than most Scotchwomen of her day. 
She was a motherly, comfortable woman, with 
much tenderness of heart, and a well-stored, vivid 
memory. Sir Walter, writing of her after her 
death, says: ‘‘Slie had a mind peculiarly well 
stored with much acquired information and 
natural talent, and as she vras very old, and had 
an excellent inenioiy, she could draw, without the 
least exaggeration or affectation, t :i(3 most striking 
pictures of the past age. If I have been able to 
do anytliing in the way of painting the pa'^t 
times, it is very much from the studies with 
whi:h she presented me. She connected a Irmg 
P' riod of time with the present generation, for 
she roinembcred, and had often spoken with, a 
person who perfectly recollected the battle of 
Dunbar and Oliver Cromwell’s subsequent entry 
.into Fdinhurgh.” 

Soott was tlie ninth of twelve children, of 
whom llie first six died in ear^y childliood. 
Of the six later-barn ohildieii all were boys 
but one, and the solitary sister was a somewhat 
querulous invalid, whon Scott seems to ha^c 
pitied quite as much as he loved# 


Early Boyhood, 

The history of his early boyhood is the tale of 
a naturally strong constitution struggling with 
disease. He had attained the twenty-second 
month of his infancy when one morning his 
right leg was found to be powerless and per- 
fectly cold : hence ensued a lameness 'Vhich 
proved incapable of cure, and which remained 
with him all his life. Everything that skill 
and tenderness could devise .was tried to re- 
move it, and at last his parents were recom- 
mended to see what country air would do ; so he 
was entrusted to the care of his paternal grand- 
father at Sandy- Knowc, on the Tweed, 

Here Scott had the first consciousness of exist- 
ence, as he tells us ; and bow deep and indelible 
the impression was which the scenery of that 
romantic spot made upon his imagination the 
readers of “ Marmion ” and the “ Eve of St. J ohn ” 
do not need to be reminded. Nor was it exclu- 
sively from the features of the landscape, in- 
cluding as these did some of the most striking 
objects on the Scottish border, that early inspira- 
tion came. After spendi ng hours in some sheltered 
nook, where be looked down upon the cwe-milk- 
ing and listened to the ewe-milker’s songs, he 
would be borne back again and laid upon a 
couch, beside which his grandmother and aunt 
took it in turns to sit, and to keep him in the 
highest state of happy excitement with their 
border legends. <• 

There were some fine crags in the neighbour- 
hood of Sandy-Knowe, and to these crags the 
maid sent from Edinburgh to look after him used 
to carry him, with a design — due of course to 
incipient insanity — of murdering the child there 
and buryiiig Jiini in the moss. She confessed her 
purpose one day to the housekeeper, and was of 
course at once dismissed. 

His health was greatly improved by this stay 
at Sandy-Knowe, and it was thought that the Bath 
waters might complete the cure thus apparently 
begun. But though he spent a whole year at 
Bath, his aunt making the journey with him, 
nothing came of it, so far as the lameness was 
concerned. 

At six years of age, Mrs. Cockburn, the accom- 
plished authoress of the “ Flowers of the Forest,” 
described him as the most astounding genius of a 
boy she had cvci seen. She went to supper one 
night, she tells us, at Mr. Walter Scott’s. The 
boy “ was reading a poem to his mother when I 
went in. 1 made him read on : it was the de- 
scription of a shipwreck. His passion rose with 
the ttoim, * Th^e’s the mast gone,* says he ; 
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* (‘rash it goes ; they will all perish.’ After his 
agitation he turns to me, * That is too melan- 
choly,’ says he ; * I had better read you somc- 
tliing more amusing.’” And after the call, he 
told his aunt he liked Mrs. Cockburn, for “ she 
was a virtuoso like himself.” “ Dear Walter,” 
says Aunt Jenny, ** what is a virtuoso ? ” “ Don’t 
you know ? Why, it’s one who wishes and will 
know everything.” 

School ahd College Days. 

In 1778, after attending first a little private 
school, and then a private tutor, Scott was sent 
with his brothers to the High School of Edin- 
burgh. His school reputation was one of irregu- 
lar ability : he glanced like a meteor from one 
end of the class to the other ; and received more 
praise for his interpretation of the spirit of liis 
authors than for his knowledge of their language. 
Out of school his fame stood higher. He ex- 
temporized innumerable stories, to which his 
schoolfellows delighted to listen ; and was, spite 
of Ids lameness, to be found in the thick of 
every street-fight with the boys of the town, 
lie was also renowned for his boldness in climb- 
ing the “kettle nine stanes,” which are “pro- 
jected high in air from the precipitous black 
granite of thp Castle Hock.” An interesting 
glimpse of 1dm at this time is given by Mr. 
Mitchell, one of his tutors. “ I seldom,” he says, 
“had occasion all the time I was in the family to 
find fault with him, even for trifles, and only 
once to threaten serious castigation, of which he 

as no sooner aware, than he suddenly sprang 
up, threw his arms about my neck, and kissed 
me.” And the quaint old gentleman adds this 
commentary*; — “By such generous and noble 
conduct my displeasure was in a moment con- 
verted into esteem and admiration; my soul 
melted into tenderness, and I was ready to 
mingle my tears with his.” 

The chief enjoyment of Scott’s holidays was 
to go out with a friend who had a taste for talcs 
similar to his own, and the boys would then 
recite their wild inventions alternately. Arthur’s 
Seat was a favourite spot for those perfomianccs, 
which were kept secret from the profane. The 
same tale of knight-errantry, or wliat not, would 
be continued from day to day. 

Five years constituted the regular course of 
training at the High School, and Scott went 
through them—not, however, without some in- 
terruptions. He outgrew his strength, and in 
consequence of illness was more than once 
removed. It was on one of these occasions, while 
residing with his aunt at Kelso, that he made 


the acquaintance of the brothers Ballaatyhe, 
with whom in after life his connection became 
so inf i mate. It was also here, at the age of 
thirteen, that he became acquainted with a book 
destined to lead to much in his own future 
career— the Percy Ballads. Fascinated by 
them,! he next read the similar collection bjr 
Evans, and that of Scottish Ballads by Herd. 

From the High School Scott passed to the 
College. His career in the classes which he 
attended there resembled in all essential points 
his career at school. He made no figure either 
as a classic or as a metaphysician. But he per- 
severed in a practice long ere this begun, and 
i)ecaiiie an eager collector, in a small way, of old 
ballads and stories. 

To wards the close of the year 178:t, he had a 
viulciit attack of illness, for the only distinct 
accounts of which w'c are indebted to himself : 
“ ]My indisposition arose, in part at least, from 
my having broken a blood-vessel ; and motion 
and speech were for a long time pronounced posi- 
tively dangerous. For several weeks I was con- 
fincil strictly to my bed, during which time I 
was not allowed to speak above a whisper, to 
cat more than a spoonful or two of boiled rice, 
or to have more covering than a counterpane.” 
In May, 1786, he w*as sufficiently recovered to 
commence his apprenticeship to Ida father as 
writer to the Signet, at that time the usual com- 
mencement of the education of Scotch barristers ; 
and his subsequent life was little troubled with 
indisposition. 

'J’licsc juvenile sicknesses had a powerful influ- 
ence on the development of Scott’s mental powers. 
During the enforced inactivity of his illness of 
1781, his habit of omnivorous reading — especially 
of anything having a romantic or traditionary 
character — became powerfully confirmed. He 
read almost all the romances, old plays, and epics, 
peitainiiig to a circulating library which formed 
his solace ; talcs of chivalry, Cyrus and Cassan- 
dm, the novels of modern days— all furnished 
alike his pabulum ; his strong sympathetic 
nature, quick ffincy, and enormously retentive 
memory assimilated and digested it all. Ho 
thus attained an early command of language, 
and acquired facility in the construction of tales 
on his own account, for the amusement of bis 
companions. 

Scott was surrounded, dK>, by characters cal- 
culated to leave a deep impression on the mind 
of a bookish boy. The Lowlands of Scotland had 
by that time settled down into regulated habits of 
steady industry, but many old-world chameters, 
belonging to a less tranquil period, still survived. 
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He had opportunities also of observing closely 
the manners and failings of the lower classes of 
society in the agricultural districts of the south 
of .Scotland. His grandfather, being a farmer, 
lived on a footing of more familiar intercourse 
with his dQjpiestics than was even then customary 
in towns, and in his house Scott learned the 
password to the confidence of that class. 

As time went on he began — perhaps primarily 
, with a view to health — ^to take long rambles, on 
foot or on horseback, through the Border and 
I Highland counties where his father had relations 
; or clients. He discovered many an out-of-the-way 

* character interesting to the feelings or the imagi- 

• nation, remaining from the political troubles of 
1 1745 and the succeeding years — more especially 

interesting to Scott, who himself came of a 
' Jacobite stock. 

Prepabations fob Authorship. 

An inquirer into the eai'ly traces of Scott’s 
writing faculty, may note some class exercises 
which he composed under Donald Stewart in 
1790, and three essays which he read in the 
Edinburgh Speculative Society in 1792-93. Ills 
subjects were the Manners and Customs of the 
Northern Nations of Europe ; llie Origin of the 
Feudal System j the Origin of the Scandinavian 
Mythology ; and the authenticity of Ossian’s 
Poems — ^all of them themes entirely germane to 
the future bent of his genius. At an earlier daie 
he had written an essay mainhiining Ariosto 
to be a better poet than Homer ; hence Dr, 
Dalziel had pronounced the rather precarious 
prophecy that “dunce he was, and dunce he 
would remain.” 

Scott had made some attempts in verse even 
before reading Percy’s “ Reliques ” at Kelso. 
Some lines on the “ Setting Sun” arc dated in 
July 1783 ; some on Mount ACtna still earlier, 
1782 ; and towards the completion of his fif- 
teenth year he is said to have executed a poem 
in four books on the Conquest of Granada, 
which, however, he burned almost iramcdialely. 
At the house of Professor Ferguson, about 178G, 
he had seen and been taken notice of by Burns ; 
and had been impressed, as was befitting, by this 
view of the great poet of Scottish life, of whose 
successors he was destined to be the chief. For 
a period of about ten years, however, his rhyming 
propensities remained in abeyance. They were 
at length re-awakened by reading the ballads of 
Matthew Gregory Lewis, to whose “Tales of 
Wonder ” he afterwards contributed. 

About the same time, in 1788, a lecture de- 
livered by Henry Mackenzie directed his atten- 


tion to the German language. This he studied^ 
but only in a desultory way, up to 1793 or 1794, 
when Miss Aiken (afterwards Mrs. Barbauld) 
brought to his notice some of the poems of 
Biirger. Hence resulted his earliest published 
poem—the “Helen and William,” paraphrased 
from that author’s “Leonore,” and issued in 
1 798, along with the “ Wild Huntsman,” also 
from Biirger. 

In addition to acquiring a knowledge of Ger- 
man, young Scott paid some attention to Italian 
and Spanish, He never, however, took the 
trouble to make himself an accurate scholar. 
Enough for him if he could extract the meaning 
or enjoy the beauties of his author. For whether 
it was an ancient or a modern lx)ok which came 
in his way — whether an English, an Italian, a 
Spanish, a German, or a Latin classic— his sole 
object in perusing it was to pick out from it the 
ideas which recommended themselves to histaste 
or judgment. In no single instance did he dream 
of making it a means of ascertaining, far less of 
settling, the niceties of idiom or of grammar. 
Wc have specified these five tongues, omitting 
Greek altogether, for this obvious reason — that 
Scott never mastered the grammar of that noble 
language, and had latterly forgotten the very 
letters. 

At this time the Scottish capital was — or, at 
any rate, was believed by her citizens to be — at 
the head of the literature and science of the 
world. Reid had just vacated the cliairof meta- 
physics, that he might be succeeded by Dugald 
btewart. Professor Robison stood deservedly 
high as a mathematician and natural philoso- 
pher. Adam Smith, though he taught in Glas- 
gow, passed as much of his time as possible 
in Edinburgh, Hume had recently died, but 
Robertson survived. MonboRdo and Ferguson 
were both there ; and Home, the author of 
“ Douglas,” and Mackenzie, the “ Man of Feeling," 
contributed, each after his fashion, to make up 
that galaxy of light by which the rest of the 
world was suppos'ed to be dazzled. The young 
men composing the set of which Scott was a 
member, though they could not pretend to vie 
with these stars of the first magnitude, were am- 
bitious of moving in the same orbit. 

Called to the Bab. 

Scott never acted with any regularity as clerk 
in his father’s legal business ; he was constantly 
absent on the jaunts in which he so greatly de- 
lighted ; and when in the office, chess-playing 
divided his attention with law. In 1791 be 
finally resolved to adopt the profession of an 
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advocate^ and recommenced his attendance at the 
College classes. In the same year he was admitted 
by the Faculty of Advocates to his first trials ; 
in July 1792 he passed the residue, and was 
called to the bar. He showed himself active in 
the private business of the Faculty, and in tlie 
work of the Speculative Society. 

Scott continued to practise at the bar — ^nomi- 
nally, at least— for fourteen years ; but the most 
which he ever seems to have made in any one 
year was rather under £230; and latterly his prac- 
tice was much diminishing, instead of increasing. 
As a speaker he had no great reputation ; 
though confessedly one of the most agreeable 
talkers that ever lived, ho had very little of the 
orator about him. Even when his fame pervaded 
Europe, and the consciousness of his proper place 
in the w'orld might have given him confidence, 
the distrust of his own powers as a speaker con- 
tinued to hang about him, and it was only on 
rare occasions, when his feelings happened to bo 
strongly worked upon, that he expressed himself 
eloquently. 

In the civil court he made only one professional 
appearance, but several in the Court of Justiciary, 
for which he was diligent in preparation ; nor 
was there any lack of energy or of pushing talent 
in his general business habits. In several prose- 
cutions for*riot he appeared as counsel for the 
defendant. 

Scott also came nrominently forward in or- 
ganizing, more especially in the character of 
quarter-master, a volunteer corps of horse, the 
Koyal Edinburgh Light Dragoons, to act in case 
of French invasion or other sudden demand. 

Scott’s Mabriagb. 

We have now brought the subject of our nar- 
rative to the commencement of that literary 
career which he prosecuted with unabated per- 
severance till his death. This career may natu- 
rally be divided into three epochs : that during 
which he was achieving his poetic fame, extend- 
ing from the publication of his translation of 
Burger in 1796 to the publication of “ Wavcrley ” 
in 1814 : the period of the celebrity of his novels, 
which extended till the bankruptcy of Constable 
in 1826 : the period of his Herculean struggle to 
readjust, his affairs, which ended with his sink- 
ing, overtasked, into a premature grave in 1832. 
Let us speak of these in order. But first to tell 
of his marriage. 

About two years previous to his being called 
to the bar, Scott one Sunday offered his umbrella 
to a young lady of much beauty, whom he saw 
in the porch of the Greyfriars Church during a 


shower. The umbrella was graciously 'accepted, 
and Scott then and there fell in love with the 
lady, who proved to bo Margaret, the daughter 
of Sir John and Lady Jane Stuart Belches of 
invernay. The hope of marrying this lady ani- 
mated the mind of Scott for near^ sixyeazj, 
and it seems as if she must have given him soioe 
encouragement. Scott’s attentions continued till 
close on the eve of tlic marriage of Miss Margaret, 
in 1796, to William Forbes (afterwards Sir 
William Forbes) of Pitsligo, a banker, who proved 
to be one of Scott’s most generous and most 
dclicatc-mindcd friends, when his time of trouble 
came, towards the close of both of their lives. 

However curious wc may be on the subject, 
we are never likely now to know what it was 
that kept the young people apart. It is certain 
tliat Scott’s passion for this lady was the first 
and only deep passion he ever entertained, and 
that it had a powerful influence on his life, in 
keeping him free from some of the most danger- 
ous temptations of the young, and in creating 
within him a world of dreams and recollections 
throughout his whole life on which his imagina- 
tive nature was continually fed. 

Like a great many other people who experience 
disappointment of their hopes, Scott speedily 
formed new ties, and became engaged within a 
year to Miss Charlotte Margaret Carpenter, a 
lady of French birth and connections, and with 
a moderate fortune, whom he had met at the 
Cumbrian watering-place of Gilsland. Miss Car- 
penter was a lively bctauty, but evidently poa- 
sesseil of no force or depth of character. The 
impression produced on the mind by the few 
letters of hers which have been preserved, is that 
of an amiable petted girl of a somewhat thin 
character, who was ratlier charmed at the depth 
and intensity of Scott’s nature, and with his 
poetic notions of what love should mean, than 
capable of understanding them. “Evidently she 
had no inconsiderable pleasure in display; but she 
made on the whole a very good wife, only one to 
be protected by him from every care, and not one 
to shaio Scott’s deeper anxieties or to participate 
in his dreams.” She had a thoroughly kindly 
nature and a true heart. She was not the ideal 
wife for Scott ; but slie loved him, and sunned 
herself in his prosperity, and tried to bear his 
adversity cheerfully. With many agreeable and 
amiable qualities, she never was to him, nor 
could she be, a companion. She was proud of 
his genius, and jealous of any attacks that might 
be made upon his renown. ’ Indeed, she never 
forgave Jcf&ey his attack on ** Marmion*’ in the 
Edinhmgh BevUm^ and could not help showing, 
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what sho felt when, immediately after the 
critique, the author of it dined at Scott’s table. 
Still Scott was sincerely attached to her, and his 
diary shows that her death, though long ex- 
pected, affected him deeply. 

In December, 1799, Scott obtained, through the 
interest of^he Melville and Buccleuch families, 
the appointment of Sheriff Depute of Selkirk- 
shire, which brought him in £300 per annum; 
in 1806 the more lucrative post of one of the 
principal clerks of the Court of Session, an office 
which still left him a good deal of leisure, and 
from which he did not retire till almost the close 
of his life, November 1830. The full emolu- 
ments of the clerkship (about £1300 per annum) 
did not accrue to him till the year 1812. 

In addition to these sources of income, he suc- 
ceeded to a small landed property on the death 
of an uncle in 1797, and received a moderate for- 
tune with Miss Carpenter, lie was thus placed 
above absolute dependence upon the literary 
exertions to which his leisure and inclinations 
invited him. At the same time, additions to his 
fortune were not indifferent to him, for he had a 
rdish for the elegant luxuries of life, and the 
ambition to mingle on terms of equality with the 
families of the aristocracy, upon some of whom, 
as well as the honest farmers we have already 
spoken about, he had a claim of relationship. 

‘*Thb Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” 

Kven before he formed his final resolution to 
use literature “as a staff — not as a crutch,” 
Scott followed up the appeal made to the 
public by the printing of “ William and Helen,” 
to which we have already referi'cd. In 1799 
ho published a translation of Goethe’s “ Gbtz von 
Berlichingen.” He also composed and circulated 
among his friends the ballads of “GIcnfinlas” 
and “The Kve of St. John.” The bustling 
patronage of Lewis made his name familiar to 
many persons of literary taste in England, and 
Scott’s acquaintance with the literati of Edin- 
burgh became more extensive and intimate. At 
last he took the final plunge into literary occu- 
pation, and avowedly became author by pro- 
fession. 

His first publication in this capacity was his 
“Border Minstrelsy,” a work which he had long 
had in preparation. During seven successive 
years he made a raid^ as he called it, into Liddes- 
dale, exploring every rivulet to its source and 
every ruined pile fiom foundation to battlement. 
Whenever he heard of a ballad, he hunted it up 
either himself or through the instrumentality of 
assistants, almost all of whom were destined 


themselves to take a place of more or less dis- 
tinction in the world.- Leyden was one of 
these, a man bom in a shepherd’s cottage, who, 
when the Edinburgh philosophers found him out, 
astonished them all by the depth and variety of 
his knowledge. 

Another of Scott’s assistants was James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, a genius without conduct, 
whom everybody admired in his writings, but 
whom nobody could serve. “Hogg knew, op 
affected to know, every ballad that was ever 
sung, and every story that was ever told on the 
Scottish border. Ho was exceedingly adroit 
likewise in filling up blanks, and supplying some- 
times a head and sometimes a tailpiece, just as 
it was wanted. Scott did his best to serve him, 
but failed. Hogg could not manage his own 
affairs, yet was for ever urgent to be allowed to 
manage the affairs of others. He was to Scott 
alternately obsequious, ridiculous, and insolent.’^ 

A third of these assistants cannot be passed 
without special notice, for he grew, as he de- 
served to grow, into the condition of one of 
Scott’s dearest friends. William Laidlaw, the 
son of a tenant-farmer on the Yarrow, was 
gifted, like all the other members of his family, 
with an amiable disposition, excellent memory, 
and a clear understanding. He had in his boy- 
hood gathered up a store of old songs and talcs, 
all of which ho gave to Scott, and if a blank 
aiipcarctl in any which Scott received from other 
quarters, he was gcncra*yy able to fill it up 
cither from his own recollection or from know- 
ing the place and Ihcs, people among whom it 
had its origin. William Laidlaw never ceased to 
enjoy a large share of Scott’s friendship, and was 
among tlie few who were present and contri- 
buted to Scott’s case at his death. ‘ 

When on lus ballad-hunting expeditions, Scott 
made himself at home with everybody, and many 
pleasant stories are told of the reception accorded 
to him by the friendly farmers and peasantry. 
Take the following for example : — “ On reach- 
ing one evening;” says Mr. Lockhart, “some 
Charlicshope or other (I forget the name) among 
those wildernesses, they found a kindly reception 
as usual; but to their agreeable surprise, after 
some days of hard living, a measured and orderly 
hospitality as respected liquor. Soon after 
supper, at which a bottle of elderberry wine 
alone had been produced, a young student of 
divinity who happened to be in the house was 
called upon to take the • big ha’ Bible,’ in the 
good old fashion of Burns’s * Saturday Night * ; and 
some progress had been already made in the 
service when the good man of the farm» whose 
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'tendency/ as Mr. Mitchell says, 'was soporific/ 
scandalized his wife and the dominie by starting 
suddenly from his knees, and rubbing his eyes, 
with a stentorian exclamation of * By — ! 
here’s the keg at last 1 ’ and in tumbled, as he 
spake the word, a couple of sturdy herdsmen, 
whom, on hearing, a day before, of the advocate’s 
approaching visit, he had despatched to a certain 
smuggler’s haunt at some considerable distance 
in quest of a ^supply of run brandy from the 
Solway Frith. The pious ' exercise ’ of the house- 
hold was hopelessly interrupted. With a 
thousand apologies for his hitherto shabby enter- 
tainment, this jolly Elliot or Armstrong had the 
welcome heg mounted on the table without a 
moment’s delay, and gentle and simple, not for- 
getting the dominie, continued carousing about 
it until daylight streamed in upon the party. 
Sir Walter Scott seldom failed, when I saw him 
in company with his Liddesdale companions, to 
mimic with infinite humour the sudden out- 
burst of his old host on hearing the clatter of 
horses* feet, which he knew to indicate the 
arrival of the keg, the consternation of the dame, 
and the rueful despair with which the young 
clergyman closed the book,” 

The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border” was 
published in two volumes at first, in 1802, and 
constituted Sfcott’s first great literary success. 

The whole edition of eight hundred copies was 
sold within the year, and greatly added to Scott’s 
reputation as a man^of letters. His "Border 
Minstrelsy ” gives more than a glimpse of his 
extraordinary and varied powers, his historical 
industry and learning, his masculine humour, his 
delight in restoring the "old simple violent 
world*' of activity and excitement, as well as 
that power to kindle men’s hearts, which was the 
chief secret of the charm of his own greatest 
poems. 

The “ Border Minstrelsy ” is scarcely less 
interesting when viewed as the commencement 
of Scott’s connection with those commercial 
speculations in literature which ultimately 
crushed him, than as his first serious effort in the 
character of an author. James Ballantyne was, 
at the time of the publication of the Minstrelsy, 
the editor of a provincial newspaper in Kelso. 
To him Scott offered the printing of his book. 
The offer, after some hesitation, was accepted; a 
newfount of type, superior to anything previously 
seen in Scotland, was procured, an:l a specimen of 
typography was produced which at once esta- 
blished the reputation of what for a time got the 
name of the "Border press.” Not long after 
Sallan^e removed to Edinburgh, and started 


as printer on a large scale, in partnership, as was 
proved by subsequent disclosures, with Scott* 

In the Field op Poetby. 

Encouraged by the success of the “Border 
Minstrelsy,” Scott commenced the composition of 
an original poem, which secured for him the 
placo of the most popular poet of his day/ 

The “ Lay of the Last Minstrel ** appeared in 
1805, when Scott was thirty-four years old. The 
magnificent quarto of 760 copies was soon ex- 
liaustcd, and an octavo edition of 1,600 'copies 
was sold out within the year. In the following 
year two editions, containing together 4, 260copies, 
were disposed of; and before twenty-five years 
had elapsed, that is, before 1830, 44,000 copies of 
the poem had been bought in this country, 
taking account of the legitimate trade alone. 
Scott gained by the " Lay *’ £769 in all, an un- 
precedented sum for an author in those times to 
receive from any poem. 

" Marmion,” issued in 1808, confirmed Scott*s 
renown as a poet, and deserved to do so; at 
portions of it, Scott, though mostly not a careful 
writer, worked with earnest application. He 
received £1000 for the poem from its publishers. 
His fame rose still higher, and attained its cul- 
mination in May 1810, with the publication of the 
" Lady of the Lake,” which the readers of the 
present day, however, will be apt to pronounce 
the least valuable of the three. Twenty 
thousand copies sold in a few months. Ita pic- 
tures of Highland scenery, valour, and manners, 
naturally made it immensely attractive at the 
time, and produced a huge effect in popularising 
the Highlands among tourists of an adventurous 
or sentimental turn. 

“The Vision of Don Roderick** followed in 
1811. It was obviously little adapted to 
enhance the purely poetic reputation of its 
author; but the public circumstances of the time 
favoured i ts success. “ Rokeby ,’ ’ written in three 
months and a half, at the close of 1812, and 
published in 1813, was again received with great 
applause, yet so far sobered down as to show 
that the furore for Scott was already on the 
wane, not to speak of its own general tameness 
and marked inferiority. 

The “ Lord of the Isles ” was written in 1814; 
it was better than “ Rokeby,*’ but its reception 
again told the same tale of receding popularity, 
although a sale of 16,000 copies could not at the 
lowest be called less than very tolerable. His 
two other leading poems were published anony- 
mously, with a view to testing the general state 
of public feeling— the “ Bridal of Triermain/’ in 
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the same jear that the ** Lord of the Isles” was 
composed) 1814, and “ Harold the Dauntless,” in 
1817. There was, moreover, the “ Field of Water- 
loo,” in 1815 ; the authorship of which was avowed. 

As to the “ Bridal of Triermain,** a somewhat 
peculiar arrangement was adopted. The subject 
had been suggested to Scott by William Erskine, 
Lord Kinnedder ; and an agreement was made 
with this legal dignitary that the poem on ap- 
pearing in print should not be disowned by him. 
Two large editions sold off and a third was called 
for ; both parties to the quasi-dcccption then 
thought it had lasted long enough, and Scott 
proclaimed himself the author. 

A more potent despot was now ruling the 
world of poetry : Byron finally eclipsed iScott by 
the publication of ” Childe Harold ” in 1812; and 
Scott’s own numerous imitators had clieapened 
his wares and made them almost as common- 
place as they had a few years before been new 
in style. About this period he composed also 
some dramatic pieces, without either achieving or 
deserving success. They were published in 1822 
and 1830. With prudent caution, said to be 
characteristic of his nation, he prepared to aban- 
don a field of literary exertion in which he felt 
himself in danger of losing his popularity. 

At Asiiestiel. 

But before discussing Scott in the character of 
novelist, in which he now appeared, there are a 
few particulars of his personal history to which 
we may as well allude. Immediately after his 
marriage he resided in Edinburgh during the 
winter months, but the summer he spent in a 
retired cottage on the banks of the Esk, at Lass- 
wade. In 1804 he removed himself and his 
belongings from the banks of the Esk to the 
banks of the Tweed. The house of Ashcstiel, 
belonging to a cousin of his own, was vacant, and 
he took a lease of it. 

The description of Ashesticl, and the brook 
which runs through it, in the introduction to tlie 
first canto of Marmion^ is one of the finest speci- 
mens of Scott’s descriptive poetry : — 

•* November’s sky is chill and drear, 

November’! leaf is red and scar ; 

Late, gazing down the steepy linn. 

That hems onr little garden in. 

Low in its dark and narrow glen, 

You scarce the rivulet might ken. 

Bo thick the tangled greenwood grew, 

So feeble trill’d tho streamlet through ; 

Now, murmuring hoarse, and frequent seen, 
Through bush and briar no longer green. 

An angry brook, it sweeps the glade. 

Brawls over rock, and wild cascade, 

And, foaming brown with double speed. 

Hurries its waters to the Tweed.' 


In every point of view the change of residence 
proved advantageous. It brought him into a 
country endeared to his earliest recollections, 
and pregnant for him with home associations. 

His habits of work here underwent a change. 
At Lasswade he had worked principally by night, 
but serious headaches made him now change his 
plans, and rise steadily at five, lighting his own 
fire in winter. “ Airayed in his shooting- jacket, 
or whatever dress he meant to use till dinner 
time, he was seated at his desk by six o’clock, all 
his papers arranged before him in the most accu- 
rate order, and his books of reference marshalled 
around him on the floor, while at least one 
favourite dog lay watching his eye, just beyond 
the line of circumvallation. Thus, by the time 
the family assembled for breakfast, between nine 
and ten, he had done enough, in his own lan- 
guage, ‘to break the neck of the day’s work.’ 
After breakfast a couple of hours more were given 
to Ills solitary tasks, and by noon he was, as he 
used to say, his ‘ own man.’ When the weather 
was bad, he would labour incessantly all the 
morning ; but the general rule was to be out and 
qn horseback by one o’clock at the latest ; while, 
if any more distant excursion had been proposed 
overnight, he was ready to start on it by ten ; 
his occasional rainy dtiys of unintermitted study, 
forming, as he said, a fund in hi§* favour, out of 
which he was entitled to draw for accommodation 
whenever the sun shone with special brightness." 

The amusements 'of Bbott at Ashcstiel were 
riding and coursing, the chief form of sporting in 
the neighbourhood, together with burning the 
water, as salmon fishing by torchlight was called, 
in following which he got many a ducking. An 
amusing picture is given by Mr, Kkene of their 
excursions in company from Ashcstiel among the 
hills, he himself followed by a lanky Savoyard, 
and Scott by a portly Scotch butler, both servants 
being highly sensitive to their personal dignity, 
and mounted on horses which neither of them 
could ride well. “ Scott’s heavy lumbering buf- 
fetier had provided himself against the mountain 
storms with a huge cloak, which, when the caval- 
cade was at gallop, streamed at full stretch from 
his sliouldcrs, and kept flapping in the other’s 
face, who, having more than enough to do in 
preserving his own equilibrium, could not think 
of attempting at any time to control the pace of 
his steed, and had no relief but fuming and 
pesting at the sacra mantcauy in language happily 
unintelligible to its wearer. Now and then some 
ditch or turf -fence rendered it indispensable to 
adventure on a leap, and no farce could have 
been more amusing than the display of politenes 
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which then occurred between these worthy 
equestrians, each courteously declining in hivour 
of his friend the honour of the first experiment, 
the horses fretting impatient beneath them, and 
the dogs clamouring encouragement.” 

^ At Abbotsford. 

In 1811 Scott thought so well of his means 
and prosperity as to resolve on buying a hundred 
acres of land on Tweed side in order to build a 
residence for himself. Such was the origin of 
the estate of Abbotsford, where ultimately he 
reared a castle. His removal to his new dwelling 
took place in May 1812, and Scott describes the 
migration as a scene in which the neighbourhood 
found no small share of amusement: “Our 
Hitting and removal from Ashestiel bafiled all 
description ; we had twenty-five cartloads of the 
veriest trash in nature, besides dogs, pigs, ponies, 
poultry, cows, calves, bareheaded wenches, and 
bare-breeched boys.” 

To another friend Scott wrote that the neigh- 
bours had “ been much delighted with the proces- 
sion of my furniture, in which old swords, bows, 
targets, and lances made a very conspicuous 
show. A family of turkeys was accommodated 
within the helmet of some chevalier 

of ancient Border fame ; and the very cows, 
for aught l\now, wore bearing banners and 
muskets. I assure your ladyship that this cara- 
van, attended by a dozen of ragged rosy peasant 
children, carrying fishing-rods and spears, and 
leading ponies, greyhounds, and spaniels, would, 
as it crossed the Tweed, have furnished no bad 
subject for the pencil, and really reminded me 
of one of the gipsy groups of Callot upon their 
march,” , 

As A Novelist. 

Some time previous to his abdication of the 
laurel, the success of Miss Edgeworth’s “ Pictures 
of Irish Life,” and his consciousness of an exten- 
sive acquaintance with the manners and customs 
of Scotland, more especially of the olden time, 
had stimulated him to attempt a portraiture of 
them in a prose imaginative narrative. Tlie task 
was prosecuted for some time, but, in consequence 
of the unfavourable opinion of a friend, laid 
aside. In 1814, however, he resolved to make 
the attempt, and “Wavcrley” was published 
anonymously. This book, published without 
any parade of announcement, ir.d without the 
attraction of an author’s name, made its way 
noiselessly and rapidly to a high place in public 
estimation. In the course or four years it was 
followed in rapid succession by Guy Mannering,’ 


‘‘The Antiquary," “The Black Dwarf/' “Old 
Mortality,” “ Bob Boy,” and “ The Heart of Mid- . 
Lothian," all bearing the indisputable impress of 
the same parent mind. The circumstance of 
Scott’s having published a poem in the same 
year in which “ Waverley " appeared, and hia 
engagement in other literary undertakings being 
known, combined, with the common prejudice 
that a poet cannot excel as a prose writer, to 
avert from him for a time the suspicion of the 
authorship of the “Waverley" novels. The 
taciturnity of the few entrusted with the secret 
defeated all attempts to obtain direct evidence 
as to who was the author. From the first, how- 
ever, suspicion pointed strongly towards Scott. 

The light, half -playfully worn veil of mystery 
served, how'cvcr, no doubt, to excite the public 
curiosity, and to add a fictitious interest to the 
Waverley novels at the time of their publica- 
tion. But their own merits were undoubtedly 
the main cause of their success. 

This new vein of popularity was worked as 
sedulously as the former, and, like it, worked 
out. The novels which from 1818 to 1826 fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession are not, like 
them, the outpouring of long-treasured thoughts ; 
they bear marks of reading for tho purpose of 
finding materials to fill up a previously-sketched 
outline. They arc of different degrees of merit, 
but all are inferior in depth of tone and weight 
of metal to the works of the first four years. 
Individual characters and incidents in some of 
them may be equal, but not one of them can 
bear comparison when considered as a whole. 

Miscellaneous Literature. 

Scott’s novels and poems, however, were by no 
means the only literature that occupied him dur- 
ing his busy life. He contributed to the Edin^ 
hurgh Jleview at its commencement ; and when 
differences of opinion induced him to break ©ff 
from that publication, he took a warm interest 
in the establisimient of the Quarterly, His 
trade coiiuection with the Ballantynes, and 
thrqpgh them with Constable and other pub- 
lisher, led him to project many publications, 
and to take an active part in them as editor and 
contributor. To these we owe the Life of 
Drydcn, published in 1808 ; of Swift (1814) ; 
the biographical and critical prefaces to Ballan- 
tyne’s collection of the English novelists ; and 
his annotations to such books as “ Sadler’s Cor- 
respondence." His biographical and critical 
writings are characterised by masculine good 
sense, vigour, and a happy play of humouri 
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rather than by subtle analysis or a just and deli- 
cate taste. 

Travels and Interruptions. 

Between 1814 and 1825 the interruption to 
Scott’s literary labours comprised one serious ill- 
ness and a few journeys, several of these being 
to London, and one being to Paris immediately 
after the battle of Waterloo. .Of his journeys he 
has left some records ; but wo agree with Mr. 
Hutton, who tliinks that ‘‘ Scott would never 
have reached, as a mere observer and recorder, 
at all the high points which he reached directly 
his imagination went to work to create a story.” 
That imagination was indeed far less subservient 
to his mere perceptions than to his constructive 
powers. “ Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk ” — ^the 
reeords of his Paris journey after Waterloo — for 
instanee, are not at all above the mark of a good 
special correspondent. His imagination was less 
the imagination of insight than the imagination 
of one whose mind was a great kaleidoscope of 
human life and foHuncs. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the progress of 
Scott’s work, besides those we have named, was 
the lion-hunting of which he became the object. 
Arising to a great extent from the mystery sur- 
rounding his authorship, his fame grew to be rather 
oppressive. At one time no fewer than sixteen 
parties of visitors applied to sec Abbotsford in a 
single day. Strangers would drop in upon him 
without introductions, facetiously cry out “ I*ro- 
digious I ” in imitation of Dominic Sampson, 
when they were shown anything, ask whether 
the new house was called Tullyveolan or Tilly- 
tudlem ; cross-examine, with their note-books 
open, as to Scott’s age and the age of his wife ; 
and seem quite surprised if they were bowed out 
without an invitation to dinner, 

These were days of high postage, and 
Scott’s bill for letters seldom came under £150 
a year ; and as to coach parcels, “ they were a 
perfect ruination.” On one occasion a mighty 
package arrived by post from America, for which 
Scott had to pay £6 sterling. W'hen opened, it 
was found to contain a manuscript play, entitled 
“The Cherokee Lovers,” by a young lady of New 
York, who begged Scott to read and correct it, 
write a prologue and epilogue, get it put on the 
stage at Drury Lane, and nogotiale with Murray 
or Constable for the copyright. About a 
fortnight after, another p.*ickage, not less for- 
midable, arrived, charged with a similar postage, 
which Scott— not grown cautious, as one might 
have supposed, through experience — recklessly 
opened ; out jumped a dupbeate copy of ** The 


Cherokee Lovers,” with a second letter from the 
authoress, stating that, as the weather had been 
stormy, and she feared that something might* 
have happened to her precious manuscript, she 
had thought it prudent to forward a duplicate. 

Daily Life. 

Till 1826, Scott’s life was busy and happy, and 
seemingly prosperous. His notoriety as an author 
gave him an extensive circle of acquaintance. 
His manly and sensible character commanded 
respect ; his honUommie and talent for increasing 
the hilarity of the social hour conciliated the 
love of all who knew him. The continuance of 
apparent success increased his confidence in his 
own resources to a degree bordering on presump- 
tion. Tbo ambition of his life was to enact the 
part of one of those feudal lords who were the 
favourite objects on which his imagination 
dwelt. To this was owing the purchase of 
Abbotsford, the strewing it with “auld nick- 
nackets,” and the extensive scale on which he 
exercised liis hospitality. 

The real amusements of Scott were his trees 
and his friends. “ Planting and pruning trees,” 
he said, I could work at from morning to night. 
There is a sort of sclX-congratulation, a little 
tickling self-flattery, in the idea that while you 
arc pleasing and amusing yourscK', you are seri- 
ously contributing to the future welfare of the 
country, and that your very acorn may send its 
future ribs of oak to fijture victories like Tra- 
falgar,” — for the day of iron ships was not yet. 
And again, at a later stage of his planting • — 
“ You can have no idea of the exquisite delight 
of a planter. He is like a painter laying on his 
colours — at every moment he sees his effects 
coming out. There is no art or occhpaiion com- 
parable to this ; it is full of past, present, and 
future enjoyment. I look back to the time when 
there was not a tree hero, only bare heath ; I 
look round and see thousands of trees growing 
up, all of which — Tmay say almost each of which 
— have received ihy personal attention, 1 re- 
member, five years ago, looking forward with the 
most delighted expectation to this very hour; 
and as each year has passed the expectation has 
gone on increasing. I do the same now. ;I an- 
ticipate what this plantation and that one will 
presently be, if only taken care of ; and there is 
not a spot of which I do not watch the progress. 
Uniike building, or even painting, or indeed any 
other kind of pursuit, this has no end, and is 
never interrupted ; but goes on from day to day, 
and from year to year, with a perpetually-aug- 
menting interest. Farming I hate. What have 
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I to do with fattening and killing beasts, or rais- 
ing com, only to cut it down, and to wrangle 
'with farmer’s about prices, and to be constantly 
at the mercy of tho seasons ? There can be no 
such disappointments or annoyances in planting 
trees.’* 

The Friendship op Royalty. 

In 1816, when Scott was in London, the Prince 
Regent asked him to dine with him, addressed 
him uniformly as Walter, and struck up a 
friendship with him which appears to have lasted 
their lives, and “which certainly,” says Mr. 
Hutton, “ did much more honour to George than 
to Sir Walter Scott, It is impossible not to 
think rather better of George IV. for thus valuing 
and doing his best in every way to show his 
value for Scott. It is equally impossible not to 
think rather worse of Scott for thus valuing and 
in every way doing his best to express his value 
for this very worthless though by no means 
incapable King.” 

The first baronet created by George IV., after 
he succeeded to the throne, was Sir Walter Scott, 
who not only accepted the honour gratefully, 
but d^velt with great pride on the fact that it 
was offered to him by the King himself, and was 
in no way due to the prompting of any Minister. 

When George IV. visited Edinburgh, in 1822, 
it was Sir Walter Scott who acted virtually as 
master of the ceremonies, and to whose exertions 
it was chiefly duo that 4ho visit was so successful. 

Disaster ; A Struggle against Adversity. 

The worm, however, was at this time gnawing 
at the root of Scott’s magnificence. Constable, 
Dallantyno, and Scott were all men of sense and 
talent, but the spirit of enterprise was stronger 
in them than that of accurate mercantile calcu- 
lation. From the beginning their undertakings 
had been on a larger scale than their capital 
warranted ; and as difficulties thickened around 
them, their confident spirits looked for relief to 
bolder and more extensive speculations. This 
could not go on for ever ; the commercial crisis 
of 1825-26 precipitated but did not cause the 
catastrophe. 

When what is called in Scotland “ a state of 
the affairs ” of Constable and Co. and Rallantyne 
and Co. was made up subsequently to the bank- 
ruptcy of the two companies, it appeared that Sir 
Walter Scott was indebted to Coutlable's credi- 
tors, as a partner of Rallantyne and Co., for 
nearly £72,000 ; and that the total amount of 
the debts of Ball^tyne and Co. was about 
£110, 000, for the whole of which Sir Walter was 


b'able as a partner. About half of the £72,000 
due to Constable and Co. being included in the 
debts of Ballant 3 me and Co., Scott*a actual 
liabilities were somewhere about £147,000. The 
presumptuous rashness with which, in order to 
indulge himself in the theatrical pleasure of 
enacting the part of one of tho favourite heroes 
of his imagination, he incurred this immense 
loatl of debt, cannot bo palliated. From 1823, 
if not from an earlier period, novels were con- 
tracted for and paid in bills, before even the 
subjects or names of the future publications were 
fixed. This was not a mere speculation upon 
popularity : it was a wanton setting of hesdth, 
mental and corporeal, and of life itself, upon 
the hazard. But to the honour of Scott, he did 
not flinch from the terrible responsibility hejiad 
so presumptuously incurred. “ Gentlemen,** he 
said to the creditors, “ Time and I against any 
two. Let me take this good ally into my com- 
pany, and I believe I shall be able to pay yon 
every farthing.” He surrendered the whole of 
his property ; executed a trust-deed in favour of 
certain gentlemen, who were to receive the funds 
realized by his exertions, and pay off his debts with 
interest by instalments ; and resumed his literary 
work with dogged resolution, “ It is very hard,” 
he said in his deep thoughtful voice, to 'a friend 
who expressed his sympathy, “ thus to lose^all the 
labours of a lifetime, and be made a poor man 
at last, when I ought to have been otherwise. 
But if God grant me life and strength for a 
few years longer, I have no doubt that I shall 
redeem it all,” 

It is pleasant to mention that towards his old 
associates in business matters, even towards Mr. 
Constable, who had been the cause of so much 
loss, Scott maintained a friendly bearing. He did , 
not indeed shut liis eyes to the new view he had 
obtained of Constable’s character as a man of 
business, but though he could trust no longer he 
was far from hardening his heart. With regard 
to James Rallantyne, Scott told him, on the very 
day when ruin was declared, that he would 
never forsake him. Rallantyne now conducted 
business on his own account, and was honoured 
with the steady fricndsliip and patronage of his 
old schoolfellow as of yore. 

The conduct of Scott’s immediate dependents 
at this time was highly creditable. “I must 
note,” says Lockhart, “ how greatly I admired the 
manner in which all his dependents appeared to 
have met the reverse of his fortunes— a leveiBe 
which inferred very considerable alteration in 
the circumstances of every one of them. The 
butler, instead of being the easy chief of a large 
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establishment, was now doing half the work 
of the house at probably half his former wages. 
Old Peter, who had been for five-and-twenty 
years a dignified coachman, was now ploughman 
in ordinary, only putting his horses to the car- 
riage upon high and rare occasions ; and so on 
with all the rest that remained of the ancient 
train. And all, to my view, seemed happier 
than they had ever done before,” 

Scott, like other men of energy as well as 
genius, found his escape from care in constant 
employment. He worked now double tides, 
rising early, sitting late, and not unfrequently 
depriving himself of exercise altogether. He 
had undertaken to write for Constable a Life 
of Napoleon,” which was to appear in two 
volumes. The subject grew upon him, and covered 
In the end nine volumes. It constituted for two 
years the main object of hia literary care, yet by 
no means exhausted it. “ Woodstock ” and the 
“ Chronicles of the Canongate," scries after series, 
tw well as articles for the Quarterly lievieiv^ went 
forward with pari jpassu. 

Besides the entire loss of fortune, ho was by 
this time a widower, for in April of 1826 Lady 
Scott had died while he was from home. The 
house in Edinburgh, where he was wont to dis- 
pense a generous hospitality, was sold ; and as 
often as business can-ied liiin to the Scotch 
metropolis he inhabited a lodging. But his 
courage never failed. On returning for the first 
time fi’cm Edinburgh to Abbotsford after Lady 
•Scott’s funeral : — ”1 again took possession,” he 
says, “ of the family bedroom and my widowed 
couch. This was a sore trial, but it was necessary 
not to blink such a resolution. Indeed I do not 
like to have it thought that there is any way in 
which I can be beaten.” And again : — “ I have a 
uecret pride — I fancy it will be so most truly 
termed — which impels me to mix with my dis- 
tresses strange snatches of mirth, ‘ which have no 
mirth in them.’ ” 

It was at this time that he judged it expedient 
to remove the veil which had long ceased in 
reality to cover his connection with the Wavcrlcy 
Novels. It had become in fact a necessary pro- 
ceeding, because to a republication of these talcs, 
with prefaces and notes, both he and his friends 
looked for the surest means of discharging the 
obligations under which he lay. Yet the avowal 
of the authorship at a theatrical fund dinner over 
which he presided took the general public a good 
deal by surprise. It w^as done, however, with 
excellent grace, and operated, as it seemed, as a 
sort of relief to his own feelings. 

After completing the Fair Maid of Perth,” 


Scott visited London in 1828, where the first de- 
cided manifestations of the complaint under which 
he by-and-by succumbed showed themselves. He, 
however, pressed on with his work, and covered 
day by day innumerable pages of manuscript, 
producing almost simultaneously his “ Letters on 
Demonology ”for Murray’s Family Library and a 
further series of ** Tales of a Grandfather.” But 
even in the former of those, the Letters on Demon- 
ology, evidence of failing power is perceptible, 
and in the stories from French history which 
make up the latter, both words and arrangements 
arc cloudy. He persevered, however, and wrote 
at the same time his Scottish History for Lar- 
dener's Cycloprcdia, a work certainly not worthy 
of its high parentage. 

In 1830 he was smitten down with paralysis, 
from which he never thoroughly rallied. It was 
hoped that the climate of Italy might benefit 
him, and by the Government of the day a frigate 
was placed at his disposal in which to proceed 
tliither. But in Italy he pined for the home to 
which he returned only to die. 

Scott’s Death. 

The end was singularly pathetic. His return 
to Abbotsford acted upon him as a breath of air' 
acts upon a fire \vhich is dying out for lack of 
fuel. He recognised and hailed William Laid- 
law, who stood at the hall-door to receive him. 
He alternately sobbed and smiled over his dogs 
as they fawned on hifh and licked his hands. 
He slept soundly that night, and awoke on the 
morrow perfectly conscious and collected. They 
procured a Bath-chair, and he was wheeled up 
and down for some time on the turf and among 
the rose-beds of his garden, then ,in full bloom. 
At his own desire they next wheeled him through 
his rooms, and ho kept saying as he moved, “ I 
have seen much, but nothing like my ain house ; 
give me one turn more.” 

The delusion had come upon Scott when in 
Malta that all hjs debts w'ere paid off, and that 
the future w^ould be to him a season of more per- 
fect enjoyment than the past. A different per- 
suasion took hold of him soon after he found 
himself again at home, and casting aside the 
plaids with which they had covered him in his 
chair, he said, a day or two after his arrival, 
“ This is sad idleness, I shall forget what I have 
bf en thinking of if I don’t set it down now. 
Take me into my room and fetch the keys of 
my desk.” 

“ He solicited this so earnestly,” says Lockhart, 
** that we could not refuse : his daughter went 
into his study, opened his writing-desk, and laid 
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paper and pens in the usual oider, and I then 
nioTed him through the hall and into the spot 
v^here he had always been accustomed to work. 
When the chair was placed at the desk, and he 
found himself in the old position, he smiled and 
thanked us, and said, “ Now give me my pen and 
leave me a little to myself : ’* Sophia put the pen 
into his hand, and he endeavoured to close his 
fingers upon it, but they refused their office, and 
it dropped on the paper. He sank back among 
the pillows, silent, tears rolling down hia cheeks ; 
but composing himself by-and-by he motioned to 
me to wheal him out of doors again. 

LaidlaW met us at the porch and took his turn 
of the chair. Sir Walter, after a little while, 
again dropped into slumber. When he was 
awaking, Laidlaw said to me, ‘ Sir Walter has 
had a little repose.’ ‘ No, Willie,’ said he, * no 
repose for Sir Walter but in the grave.’ The 
tears again rushed from his eyes. ‘Friends,* 
said he, * don’t let me expose myself : get me to 
bed.’” 

They got him to bed, and he never again rose 
from it. 

He lingered till the 21st of September, more 
than two months from the day of his reaching 
"home, with only one clear interval of conscious- 
ness, on Monday, the 17th of September. On 
tliat (lay Locklfart was called to Sir Walter’s 
bedside with the news that ho wislicd to see himt 
“ Lockhart,” he said, “ I have but a minute to 
speak to you. lily dcar,#be a good man, he vir- 
tuous, be religious, be a good man. Nothing else 
will give you any comfort when you come to lie 
here.” Here Scott paused, and Lockhart said, 

“ Shall I send for Sophia and Anne ? ” “ No,” 
said he, “don t disturb them. Poor souls 1 I 
know they were up all night, God bless you all.” 
With this he sank into a vciy quiet slumber, and 
indeed he scarcely afterwards gave any sign of 
consciousness except for an instant on the an-ival 
of his sons. 

Four days afterwards, on a glorious autumn 
day, at half-past one in the afternoon, with every 
window wide open, and the ripptcr of the Tweed 
over its pebbles distinctly audible in hia room, 
he passed away, and his eldest son kissed him 
and closed his eyes. He died a month after 
completing his sixtieth year. 

'^‘;The funeral of Sir Walter Scott was conducted 
in a very quiet xnanner, invitations to be present 
being issued only to l^e oldest of hia friends. 
The coffin was borne to the hearse and from the 
hearse to the grave by his old domestics and 
foresters, who petitioned that no mercenary hand 
should be allowed to touch it, Yet of voluntary 
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followers, as soon as the procession started, the 
number was so great that the carnages elone 
extended over a mile. The inhabitants of all 
the villages through which the corthge passed, 
turned out in black and with uncovered heads.. 
The wide enclosure of the Abbey grounds was 
filled in like manner; and amid profound and 
reverential silence Archdeacon Williams read the 
service. 

His Family. 

Scott had four children, two sons and two 
daughters. In their infancy he seems to hava 
taken comparatively little notice of them, but 
as soon as they were old enough to understand 
what he said, he delighted in having them with 
him, and devoted to them much time and tender 
care. Like their mute companions, the dogs, 
they had free admission to his study at all hours, 
when lie would lay down his pen, take them on 
his knee, repeat to them a ballad or tell a story, 
kiss them, and send them away again. From a 
very early age they were accustomed to dino 
with their father and mother. 

Their education he conducted in a rather desul- 
tory fashion. The girls when old enough were 
placed under a governess, chosen far more 
because of her good sense and moral worth than 
on account of showy accomplishments; and the 
boys went to school, as he himself had done, 
the eldest passing thence into a cavalry regiment, 
the yourigc.st entering Oxford and taking a 
degree preparatory to his admission into the 
Foreign Olfice. But till tlicy were ready for 
systematic teaching he was himself their in- 
structor ; the instruction being communicated 
more frequently by oral tradition than through 
books. 

Personal ArpEARANCE, Chabacteb, and 
Peculiarities. 

The personal appcanance of Scott was striking 
and peculiar. In height he was above the 
middle size. His shoulders were broad, his chest 
wide, hifl arms long, and bis liands large. But 
for his shrunken limb ho would have been the very 
beau ideal of a stalwart Liddesdale yeoman. 
His features were not regular; bis eyes were 
gray, and deeply set in their sockets; his fore- 
head was broad and high, but not particularly so. 
When in repose his countenance was heavy, but 
no Boonc^r was an appeal made to his fancy than 
it was lighted up, and mouth and eye became 
alike expressive of emotion, either pathetic or 
ludicrous. His voice was pleasing, though he 
knew nothing of music; he read well, but with a 
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strong Scottish accent. His conversation over- 
flowed with humour, and in discussing the merits 
of other men, he seemed always on the look-out 
for Bomethihg to praise. No man ever lived who 
won so many friends and made so few enemies. 
Absence of all literary envy or jealousy was one 
of the most remarkable features of his character. 

Sir Walter Scott had his failings, but “few 
that ever lived,” remarks a Quarterly lleviewer, 
« could better endure to have their failings 
exposed. But his merits, as well moral as 
intellectual, were of so transcendent a nature 
that they cast quite into the shade errors which 
had their root neither in vice nor in meanness, but 
in an imagination prctcrnaturally gigantic. Sir 
Walter Scott was as much in earnest when ho 
set all Scotland agog to greet the amval of 
George IV., as if he had taken a leading part 
to bring back the Stuarts to the capital of their 
forefathers. The glass from which the King 
drained his whisky to the poet’s health, on the 
quarter-deck of the Royal yacht, would have been 
laid up among the most sacred relics at Abbots- 
ford, had it not been crushed to pieces by an 
accident.” 

In like manner his own style of life on Tweed- 
side, his Abbotsford hunts, his joyous carouses, 
transported him back to times when moss-trooping 
was a manly occupation. Tiicrc is not one of his 
tales, whether in prose or verse, which fails to 
show upon the face of it that the scenes which 
an? therein described were as much realities to 
him as if he had lived through them. It was 
this chronic state of hallucination indeed, this 
inability to free himself from the spells of en- 
chantment, which not only gave all the colouring 
to his best romances, bdt made the man himself 
what he was. He could no more help buying 
up land, building a castle, dressing its walls 
with trophies of war and of the chase, and em- 
blazoning its roof with the quarterings of 
noble families, than he could help breathing. 

Yet how generous he was 1 how gentle 1 how 
considerate in all his dealings with all who 
approached him; how unselfish, how true to his 
friendships, how willing to forget and to forgive 
wrongs by whomsoever committed I Only once 
in his life is he known to have acted with rude- 
ness to any one, and that was when he turned his 
back upon Lord Holland, because Lord Holland 
had spoken ungeueronsly, as he conceived, of a 
favourite brother in the House of Lords. Of 
Scott’s great personal courage there can be no 
doubh He had some opportunities of proving 
this in his scuffles with demoerats and rioters in 
early life; and later, when G“.neral Gouigand 


blustered about what had been written of that 
gentleman’s proceedings at St. Helena, he antici- 
pated a challenge and was ready to accept it. 
His sense of knightly honour was indeed keen 
to a degree. 

All that he read and admired he rcimcmbercd. 
Scott used to illustrate the capacious affinity of 
his own memory for what pleased him, and iia 
complete rejection of what did not, by old Beattie 
of Meikledalc’s answer to a Scotch divine, who 
complimented him on the strength of his memory. 
“No, sir,” said the old Borderer, “I have no 
command of my memory, it only retains what 
hits my fancy, and probably, sir, if you were to 
preach to me for two hours, I would not be able 
when you finished to remember a word you hail 
been saying.” 

Scott’s demeanour towards his servants and 
labourers was very striking. “ Sir Waller speaks 
to every man as if they were blood-relations,” 
was a common saying amongst those who came 
m contact with him. Take the following by 
way of example : — There was a little huncli- 
backed tailor, named Goodfcllow, living on his 
property at Abbotsford. This tailor was em- 
ployed to make tlie curtains for the new librarj^ 
and had been very proud of his work ; but he 
fell ill soon afterwards, and Sir Walter was un- 
remitting in his attention to him. On the even- 
ing of Die poor tailor’s death, when Scott entered 
the hovel he found everything silent, and inferred 
from the looks of the godtl woman in attendance 
that the patient had fallen asleep, and that they 
feared his sleep was a final one. lie murmured 
some sylLablcs of kind regret : at the sound of 
his voice the dying tailor unclosed his eyes, and 
eagerly and wistfully sat up, claspi^ig his hands 
with an expression of rapturous gratefulness and 
devotion, that in the midst of deformity, disease, 
pain, and wretchedness was at once beautiful and 
sublime. He cried with a loud voice, “The Lord 
bless and reward youl” and expired with the 
effort. 

Lockhart tells us that some of Scott’s senses 
were decidedly “ blunt,” and one seems to recog- 
nise this in the simplicity of his romantic eflects. 
“ It is a fact,” he says, “ which some philosophers 
may think vrorth setting down, that Scott’s or- 
ganization, as to more than one of the senses, 
was the reverse of exquisite. He had very little 
of vhat musicians call an ear ; his smell was 
hardly more delicate. I have seen him stare 
about, quite unconscious of the cause, when his 
whole company betrayed their uneasiness at the 
approach of an overkept haunch of venison ; and 
neither by the nose nor the palate could he dis- 
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tiDguish corked wine from sound. He could the other hand, it is not untrue to say tiiat Scott> 
never tell Madeira from sherry, — ^nay, an Orien- though continually spirited, is also very fre- 
tal friend having sent him a butt of sheera/i^ quently tame — and not free from tameness even 
when he remembered the circumstance some in his distinctively spirited passages. His 
time afterwards, and called for a bottle to have phrases, when you pause upon them, are full of 
Sir John Malcolm’s opinion of its quality, it commonplace. The reason of this is that Scott 
turned out that his butler, mistaking the label, was very little of a literary -poetic artist ; gieat- 
had already served up half the bin as sherry » ness of expression — the heights and depths of 
I'ort he considered as physio ... in truth he language and of sound — were not much in his 
liked no wines except sparkling champagne and way. He respected his subject much more than 
claret ; but even as to the last he was no con- he respected his art ; after consulting and satis- 
noisseur, and sincerely preferred a tumbler of fying his own taste and that of his public, the 
whisky-toddy to the most precious * liquid-ruby * thing had to do weU enough, 
that ever flowed in the cup of a prince.” Scott has always been the poet of youthful 

Spite of his imaginative turn of mind, there and high-minded readers ; there seems to be no 
never was an organization less susceptible of in- reason why he should not contribute indefinitely 
fluence by superstitious fears than his own. to meet their requirements ; and certainly they 
When a friend jokingly urged him, within a few will be considerable losers if ever, in the lapse of 
months of his death, not to leave Rome on a time and shifting of poetic models, hiacomposi- 
Friday, as it was a day of bad omen for a jour- tion should pass out of ready currency. He is 

iicy, ho replied, laughing, “ Superstition is very not and never can be the poet of literary readers ; 

picturesque, and I make it, at times, stand me in the student and the artist remember him as a 

gi-eat stead, but I never allow it to interfere with cherished enchantment of their youth, and do 

interest or convenience.” Basil Hall reports not recur to him. Neither the inner recesses of 

Scott’s having told him on the last evening of thought nor the high places of art thrill to hia 

the year 1824, when they were talking over this appeal. But it is highly possible for the critical 

" subject, that “ having once arrived at a country tendency and estimate to be too exclusively 

inn, he was told there was no bed for him. ‘ No literary ; the poetry of Scott is mainly amenable 

jilace to lie ddlvn at all? ’ said he. ‘ No,' said to a different sort of test, and to that it responds 

the people of the house ; * none, except a room not only adequately but triumphantly, 

in which there is a corpse lying.’ ‘ Well,’ said The rank of Scott as a prose writer it is diffi- 
he, ‘did the person die^of any contagious dis- cult to fix with anything like precision. “So 

order?’ ‘Oh, no; not at all,’ said they. ’Well, im£X)siiig to the mind,” remarks a writer in a 

then,’ continued he, ‘let me have the other bed. popular Encyclopajdia, “is his immense prestige 

Ko,’ said Sir Walter, ‘ I laid me down, and never as a novelist, that even at this date it is difficult 

had a better night’s sleep in my life.’ ” He was, to criticUc him coolly; butjt is not without risk 

indeed, a man of iron nerve, whose truest artistic of awakening some under-murmur of dissent 

enjoyment was in noting the forms of character | that the absolute supremacy can now be assigned 
yeeii in ^full daylight by the light of the most ‘ him which at one time, almost without question, 
ordinary experience. used to oe conceded as his due. Nor is the 

dissent without some just ground of reason. 

As Poet and Novelist. Scott, with the artistic instinct granted him in 

AS regaiviB the merits of Scott as a poet, it is largest measure, had little of the artistic con- 

difficult for some critics to be sufficiently affluent science. Writing with the haste Of the itriprovi* 

of praise, and for others to be sufficiently chary, satore, he could exercise over his work, as it pro- 

AVhen one has said that he is exceedingly spirited, ceeded, no jealous vigour of supervision, and on 

one has expressed the most salient and the finest its appearance he was amply pleased with it if 

of his excellences ; only we must remember that the public paid him handsomely. Hence he was 

a narrative and romantic poet cannot be thus an exceedingly irregular writer ; many of his 

spirited without having other admirable gifts, works arc in structure most lax and careless, and 

whence the spirit ensues, and whereby it is sus- some of the very greatest of them are disgraced 

tained— virility, knowle^e of life and character by occasional infusions of obviously inferior 

and circumstance, quick sympathy with man matter. Yet, all reasonable deductions made, it 

and nature, flow of invention, va'»’'ety of present- may be doubtful whether in mass and stature he 

ment, a neart that vibrates to the noble and the is quite reached by any other novelist who could 

right— much picturesqueness, some beauty. On be mentioned, To class him, or even speak of 
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him, along with Shakspeare is absurd, but it is 
scarcely absurd perhaps to say that, since Shaks- 
peare, to no native of our country has such 
wealth in its kind been entrusted.’* 

That Scott, it has been truly remarked, was 
the mechanic of his genius or that genius was the 
slave of his pride, takes nothing from the in- 
herent value of his work ; his life was apart 
altogether from his creations ; and we should 
say no one was more puzzled to explain their 
immediate and immense popularity than he was 
himself, though we now know that it was in the 
glamour of romance and the haze of antiquity 
hanging round every sentence — in the witchery 
of which ether, by a strange unforced subtilty 
he enwrapped his reader — that his most potent 
charms lay. Besides, the time wanted the man, 
and the man came — came to a clear field. Had 
he come now, with all the gauze of his hoary 
trappings, he would have had to encounter 
vastly greater coldness and unconcern. His 
plots are not of the modern kind ; the reader is 
never made to caracole past hobgoblins and 
murders to the abyss of the catastrophe r the 
most of his characters are grand public men and 
women — the incident history manipulated ; and 
every creature of his creation appears before 
us in drapery that hangs gracefully together. 
Goethe repeatedly commends this feature in 
Scott, and admired as unique the subtle charm 
— ^it cannot be called skill — ^which made cha- 
racters merge imperceptibly from high tragedy 
into side-scene and side-play. 

Describing the manners of past ages, Scott 
himself can never be identified or confounded 
with any of his princely personalities. He 
takes us back to the time and the spot, and puts 
the pigment on before our eyes. His drawing is 
none the worse because of its elaborateness, or 
because precision is not greatly studied. Every 
face has its clear outline and fitting complexion ; 


and his respect for the reader makes him put 
his own spectacles out of the way when his work 
is done, and say— “ There it is, sir ; take your ' 
own view.” 

You can’t mistake the colour of the pantouffles, 
the shape of the ruffles, or the turn of the shoe. 
The only things he borrowed from the present 
were his faces. He went about picking up nine- 
teenth century men, and sent them adrift in the 
middle ages. His lover’s face appears in three 
places ; Erskine was Dairsie Latimc ; Miss Cran- 
stoun, Dio Vernon ; Laidlaw, Dandie Dinmont ; 
and M’GulTog, a witness in the tipsy minister’s 
case, figures along with Dirk Hatteraick in “ Guy 
Manncring.” Rarely, however, does he draw on 
his own experience, except, perhaps, in the matters 
of beauty, horsemanship, and honour. Mr. Hutton 
truly says, he did himself what he would have 
made his heroes do.. He is like none of his 
successors, who all deal with the intense present, 
and intense reality. Said Carlyle — “ Your Shake- 
speare fashions his characters from the heart 
outwards; your Scott fashions them from tli 
skin inwards, never getting near the heart of 
them.” The justice of this judgment has been 
only feebly impugned. It is because ho scldoyi 
gets near the heart, and seldom felt the dreadfui 
poignancy of intense emotions, bitter experiences, 
and the tearing conflicts of the inper world, that 
his endless romance is endlessly entertaining. 
His men and women, like himself, lived in grand 
baronial residences, like him, they have 

much heart, a good deal of brain, but very little 
soul, and none of the over-soul. He had little 
disscctivc or analytic power, and never concealed 
his inaptitude for the domestic picture : “ Tlic 
big bow-wow strain I can do myself like any 
now going, but the exquisite touch v'hich renders 
ordinary commonplace things and characters in- 
teresting, from the truth of the description and 
the sentiment, is denied me,” 1* A« 
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^ Introduction. \ 

T he fame of John Bunyan, tLo author of the ! 

“ Pilgrim*8 Progress.” has gradually risen. | 
Beginning among the i)eople,it has made its way ! 
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up to those who may be held to represent the 
culture and education of our country. 

In most cases the many gradually and slowly 
receive the opinions of the few respecting literary 
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merit, and sometimes, in assenting to such autho- 
rity, profess with their lips an admiration of 
they know not what, for a reason equally un- 
known. In this instance, however, the process 
has been reversed. The opinion of the multitude 
has been ratified by the judicious. The people 
knew what they admired. 

The “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” is a book which 
makes its way through the fancy to the under- 
standing and the heart. The child peruses it 
with wonder and delight ; in youth we discover 
the genius w^hich it displays ; its worth is appre- 
hended as wc advance in years; and we perceive 
its merits most in declining age. 

The life of the author of this wonderful pro- 
duction is what is here to be told, and to the life 
we have added a few notes as to his immortal 
work — a work which has obtained a larger and 
more constant sale than any other book in the 
world, the Bible alone excepted. 

Birth and Early Years. 

The village of Elstow, which is within a mile of 
Bedford, was the birtli place of John Bunyan, 
1628 the year of his birth, 

“ I was of a low and inconsiderable generation, 
my father’s house being of that rank that is 
meanest and most despised of all families in the 
land.” “ I never went to school to Aristotle or 
Plato, but w^as brought up in my father’s house 
in a very mean condition, among a company of 
poor countrymen. Nevertheless. I bless God 
that by this door He brought me into the w’orld 
to partake of the grace and life that is by Christ 
in His gospel.” 

Such is Buiiyan’s own account of hi.s origin. His 
father was a tinker, but why his calling should 
have been so mean and despised is not very 
apparent, when it was not followed as a vagabond 
employment, but, as in this case, exercis(?d by one 
who had a settled habitation. “ The Bunyans,” 
says a friend, “ were of the national religion, as 
men of that calling commonly were.” Bunyan 
himself, ‘in a passage, whicli has been always 
understood to refer to his father, dcsciibes him 
as “ an honest poor labouring man, who, like 
Adam unparadised, had all the world to get his 
bread in, and was very careful to maintain his 
family.” 

The years of Bunyan’s youth were those in 
which the Puritan spirit was in its highest 
vigour all over England ; and in no quarter had 
that spirit more vigour than in Bedfordshire. It 
is not to be wondered at, therefore, that a lad, as 
waa the case with Burly jju, to v.horn nature had 


given a vivid imagination and extraordinary 
sensibility, should have been early haunted by 
religious terrors. 

“ My sins,” he says, “did so offend the Lord, 
that even in my childhood He did scare and 
affright me with fearful dreams, and did terrify 
me with dreadful visions. I have been in my 
bed greatly afflicted while asleep with apprehen- 
sions of devils and wicked spirits, who still, as I 
then thought, laboured to draw me away with 
them, of which I could never be rid. I was 
.ifliicted with thoughts of the day of judgment 
night and day, trembling at the thoughts of the 
fearful torments of hell fire.” When, at ten 
years old, he was running about with his com- 
pnnums in “ his sports and childish vanities,” 
these terrors continually recurred to him, yet 
“ he would not let go his sins.” 

Mental Conflicts; Strong Language 
Misunderstood. 

As he grew older, his mental conflicts grew 
still more violent. “Once,” says a biographer 
who knew him well, and had heard the story of 
his visions from Bunynn’s own lips, “ he dreamed 
that he saw the fju'o r>f heaven as it were on fire, 
the firmament cracking and shivering with the 
noise of mighty thuiidm*, and an nrch angel flew 
in the midst of heaven sounding a trumpet, and 
a glorious throne was seated in the east, whereon 
sat One in bright ness I’ke tlm morning star. 
Upon which be, thinking it was the end of the 
world, fell upon his knees, and said, ‘ 0 F^ord, 
have mercy on me ! What shall T do ? The 
day of judgment is come, and I am not pre- 
pared.’ ” 

At another time “he dreamed that he was in 
pleasant place, jovial and rioting, when an eartli- 
quake rent the earth, out of which came bloody 
flami.‘s, and the figures of men tossed up in globes 
of tire, and falling down again with horrible cries 
and shrieks and execrations, while devils mingled 
among them, and laughed aloud at their tor- 
ments. As he stood trembling, the earth sank 
under him, and a circle of flames embraced him. 
But when he fancied he was at the point to 
perish, One in shining white raiment descended 
and plucked him out of that dreadful place, 
while the devils cried after him to take him to 
lb : punishment which his sins had deserved. 
Yet he escaped the danger, and leapt for joy 
when he awoke and found it waa a dream.” 

The strong language in which Bunyan describes 
his youthful experience has licen strangely mis- 
understood by many of his biographers. Ii> 
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later times, however, Southey, Lord Macaulay, 
and Mr. Froude have done him justice. To quote 
one of these • “ It has long been an ordinary 
practice,” says Lord Macaulay, “ to cite Banyan 
as an instance of the supernatural power of 
Divine grace to rescue the human soul from the 
lowest depths of wickedness. He is called in 
one book the most notorious of profligates; in 
another, the brand plucked from the burning. 

He is designated in a *■ History of the Baptists* 
as the depraved Bunyan, the wicked tinker of 
Elstow. Mr. Byland, a man once of great note 
among the dissenters, breaks out into the follow- 
ing rhapsody: ‘No man of common sense and 
common integrity can deny that Bunyan was a 
practical atheist, a worthless, cont(»mptible in- 
fidel, a vile rebel to God*s goodness, a common 
profligate, a soul-despising, a soul-murdering, a 
soul-damning, thoughtless wretch as could exist 
on the face of the earth. Now be astonished, 

O heavens, to eternity ! and wonder, O earth 
and hell, while time endures ! Behold this very 
man become a miracle of mercy, a mirror of 
wisdom, goodness, holiness, truth, and love ! * 

“ But whoever lakes the trouble to examine 
the evidence will find that the good men who 
wrote this had been deceived by a phraseology 
which, as they had been hearing it and using it 
all their lives, they ought to have understood 
better. There cannot be a greater mistake than 
to infer from the strong cxi)rcssions in wdiich a 
devout man bemoans’ his exceeding sinfulness, 
that he has led a worse life than his neighbours. 
Many cxcehont persons, whose moral character 
from boj'iood to old age has been free from any 
stain discernible to their fcllow-crcaturcs, have, 
in their autoljiograplues and diaries, applied to 
themselves, and doubtless with sincerity, epithets 
as severe as could be applied to Titus Oates or 
Mrs. Brownrigg. 

“It is quite certain that Bunyan was, at 
eighteen, what in any but the most austerely 
puritanical circles would have been considered 
as a young man of singular gravity and inno- 
cence. Indeed, it may be remarked that lu\ like 
many other penitents who, n general terms, 
acknowledge themselves to have been the worst 
of mankind, tired up and stood vigorously on 
his defence whenever any particular charge was 
made against him by others. . . . 

“ The worst that can be laid to the charge of 
this poor youth, whom it has been the fashion to 
represent as the most desperate of reprobates, as 
a village Rochester, is that he had a great liking 
for some diversions quite harmless in thems^'lvcs, 
but condemned by the rigid precisians among 
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whom he lived, and for whose opinions he had a 
great respect. The four chief sins of which he 
was guilty were dancing, ringing the bells of the 
parish church, playing at tipcat, and reading the 
history of Sir Bevis of Southampton. ' A rector 
of the school of Laud would have held such a 
young man up to the whole parish as a model. 
But Bunyan's notions of good and evil had been 
learned in a very different school ; he was made 
miserable by the conflict between his tastes and 
his scruples.” 

A Tinker ; A Soldier ; A Husband 

Bunyan was brought up to follow the same 
humble calling as his father,* but when he was 
about seventeen years of age the ordinary coarse 
of his life was interrupted by his becoming a 
soldier in the Parliamentary army. He served 
during the decisive campaign of 1646, but only 
one incident of his military career has come 
down to us. “ When I was a soldier,’* he says, 
“ I was with others drawn out to go to such a 
place to besiege it. But when I was just ready 
to go, one of the company desired to go in my 
room. Coming to the siege, as he stood sentinel, 
he was shot in the heart with a musket bullet, anr 
died.” Tradition agrees that the place to which 
these woi ds refer was Leicester. 

The glimpses obtained during his military 
service of the pomps of war powerfully impressed 
the imagination of Bunyan. In his after life he 
delighted to draw his illustrations of sacred 
things f rom cam ps and fortresses, from guii^ drums, 
trumpets, flags oE truce, and regiments arrayed 
each under its own banner. It has been pointed 
out that his Grcathcari, his Captain Boanerges, 
and his Captain Credence are evidently portraits, 
of which the originals were among those martial 
saints who fought and expounded in Fairfax’s 
army. 

On his return home from the wars, Bunyan 
married. “ I lighted on a wife,” he says, “ whose 
father was counted godly. We cam® together 
as poor as poor might be, not having so much 
household stuff as a dish or a spoon between us. 
But she had for her portion two books, ‘ The 
Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven* and ‘The 
Practice of Piety,’ which her father had left her 
when he died. In these two books I sometimes 
read with her. I found some things pleasing to 
me, hut all this while I met with no conviction. 
She often told me what a godly man her father 
was, how he would reprove and correct vice, 
both in his house and among his neighbours ; 
what a strict and holy life he lived in his day, 
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both in word and deed. These books, though 
they did not reach my heart, did light in me 
lome desire to religion.*’ 

The Spirit op Superstition; Sunday 
Sports; Swearing Reproved. 

About this time,” he says, “ I fell in with the 
religion of the times to go to church twice a day, 
very devoutly to say and sing as the others did, 
yet retaining my wicked life. Withal I was so 
overrun with the spirit of superstition, that I 
adored with great devotion even all things — 
both the high place, priest, clerk, vestment, ser- 
vice, and what else belonging to the Church; 
counting all things holy therein contained, and 
especially the priest and clerk most happy and 
without doubt greatly blessed. This conceit 
grew so strong in my spirit, that had I but seen 
a priest, though never so sordid and debauched 
in his life, I should find my spirit fall under 
him, reverence, and be knit to him. Their name, 
their garb, and work did so intoxicate and 
bewitch me.” 

One day the parson took for his subject the 
observance of the Sabbath and the sinfulness of 
breaking it, either with labour, sports, or other- 
wise. ” I fell,” says Bunyan, “ in my conscience, 
under his sermon, to thinking and believing that 
he made that sermon on purpose to show me my 
evil-doing.” But by the time dinner was over 
he shook the sermon out of mind and betook 
himself to his old sports. 

“ But the same day,” to quote his own words, 

as 1 was in the midst of a game of cat, and 
having struck it one blow from the hole, just as 
I was about to strike it the second time, a voice 
did suddenly dart from heaven into iny soul, 
which said, * Wilt thou leave thy sins and go to 
heaven, or have thy sins and go to hell ? ’ At 
this I was put to an exceeding maze ; wherefore, 
leaving my cat upon the ground, 1 looked up to 
heaven, and was as if I had, with the eyes of my 
understanding, seen the Lord Jesus look down 
upon me, as being very hotly displeased with 
me, and as if He did severely threaten me with 
some grievous punishment for those and other 
ungodly practices.” 

He concluded, however, that it was too late 
for him to repent. He was past pardon. He 
was sure to be damned, and he might as well 
be damned for many sins as few. Sin at all 
events was pleasant,— the only pleasant thing 
he knew, — therefore he would take his fill of it. 
The sin was the game, and nothing bu^ the 
game. He continued to play, mo the Buiitau 


sensitiveness had taken hold of him. An arti- 
ficial offence had become a real offence when his 
conscience was wounded by it. He was reckless 
and desperate. 

“ This temptation of the devil,” he says, “ is 
more usual among poor creatures than many are 
aware of. It continued with me about a month 
or more ; but one day, as I was standing at my 
neighbour’s shop-window, and there cursing and 
swearing after my wonted manner, there sate 
within the woman of the house and heard me, 
who, though she was a loose and ungodly wretch, 
protested that T swore and cursed at such a rate 
that she trembled to hear me. I was able to 
spoil all the youths in a whole town. At this 
reproof I was silenced and put to secret shame, 
and that too, as I thought, before the God of 
heaven. I stood hanging down my head, and 
wishing that I might be a little child, that my 
father might learn me to speak without this 
wicked sin of swearing ; for, thought I, 1 am so 
accustomed to it, that it is vain to think of a 
reformation. But how it came to pass I know 
not. I did from this time forward so leave my 
swearing, that it was a great wonder to myself 
to observe it ; and whereas before I knew not 
how to speak, unless I put an oath before and 
another beliind, to make my words^ have autho- 
rity, now I could without it speak better and 
with more pleasantness than ever I could before. 
All this while 1 knew not Jesus Christ, neither 
did leave my sports and plays. 

Reformation; Enquiry. 

“But quickly after this I fell into company 
with one poor man that made profession of reli- 
gion, who, as 1 then thought, did ti^lk pleasantly 
of the tSeriptures and of religion ; wherefore, 
liking what he said, I betook me to my Bible, and 
began to take great pleasure in reading, especially 
with the historical part thereof ; for, as for St. 
Paul’s epistles and such-like scriptures, I could 
not away with them, being as yet ignorant either 
of my nature or of the want and worth of Jesus 
Christ to save us. Wherefore I fell to some out- 
ward reformation, both in my words and life, and 
did set the commandments before me for my way 
to heaven, which commandments I also did strive 
to keep, and, as 1 thought, did keep them pretty 
well sometimes, and then I should have comfort ; 
yet now and then should break one, and so afflict 
ray conscience ; but then 1 should repent, and 
say I was sorry for it, and promise God to do 
better next time, and there got help again ; for 
then I thought I pleased Gk)d as well as any man 
in England. 
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“Thus I continued about a year, all which 
time our neighbours did take me to be a very 
godly and religious man, and did marvel much 
to see such great alteration in my life and 
manners ; and indeed so it was, though I knew 
not Christ, nor grace, nor faith, nor hope ; for, 
as I have since seen, had I then died, my state 
had been most fearful. But, I say, my neigh- 
bours were amazed at this my great convci*sion 
— ^from prodigious profaneness to something like 
a moral life and sober man. Now, therefore, 
they began to praise, to commend, and to speak 
well of me, both to my face and behind my 
back. Now I was, as they said, become goflly ; 
now I was become a right honest man. But oh 1 
wlien I understood those were their words and 
opinions of me, it pleased me mighty well; for 
though as yet 1 was nothing but a poor painted 
hypocrite, yet I loved to be talked of as one that 
was truly godly. I was proud of my godliness, 
and indeed I did all I did either to be seen or 
well spoken of by men ; and tlius I continued 
for about a twelvemonth or more. 

Now you must know that before this 1 had 
taken much delight in ringing; but my con- 
science beginning to be tender, I thought such 
practice was but vain, and therefore forced 
myself to le£we it ; yet my mind hankered after 
the ways of the world; wherefore 1 would go to 
the steeplehouse, and look on, though 1 durst 
not ring. But I Uioijght, this did not Injcome 
religion nollher; yet I forced myself, and would 
look on still. But quickly after I began to think, 
*How if one of the bells should fall V Then I 
chose to stand under a main i^eam that Lay over- 
thwart the steeple, from side to side, thinking 
here I might stand sure; but then I thought again, 

‘ Should the bell fall with a swing, it might lirst 
hit the wall, and then rebounding upon me, might 
kill me for all this beam.’ This made me stand 
in the steeple-door ; ‘ and now/ thought I, ‘ I 
am safe enough ; for if a bell should then fall, I 
can slip out behind thes tliick walls, and so be 
preserved notwithst.anding.’ So after this t would 
yet go to see them nng, but would not any 
forther than the steeple-door ; but then it came 
into my heai*, ‘ How if the steeple itself should 
fall ? ’ And this thought — it may, for aught 1 
know, when I stood and looked on— -did con- 
tinually so shake my mind, that I durst not 
stand at the steeple-door any loiiger. but was 
forced to flee, for fear fhe steeple should fall 
upon my head. 

“ Another thing was ray dan ;ing ; I was full 
a year before I couM quite leave that. But all 
this while, when I thought I kept that or thi.^ 


commandment, or did by word or deed anything 
1 thought was good, I had great peace in my 
conscience, and would think with myself, Gk>d 
cannot choose but be now pleased with me ; yea, 
to relate it in my own way, I thought no man 
in England could please God better than I. 
But, poor wretch as I was, I was all this while 
ignorant of Jesus Christ, and going about to 
establish my own righteousness ; and had perished 
therein, had not God in His mercy showed me 
more of my state by nature.” 

One day, in a street in Bedford, as he was at 
work in his calling, he fell in with three or 
four old women sitting at a door in the sun, 
talking ^about the things of God. By this time 
he himself was “ a brisk talker ” about religious 
subjects, and he joined in the conversation. 
Their expressions proved quite beyond his 
comprehension. “ They were speaking of the 
wretchedness of their own hearts, of their unbe- 
lief, of their miserable stale. They did contemn, 
slight, and al)hor their own righteousness as 
filthy and insufficient to do them any good. 
They spoke of a new birth, and of the work of God 
in their hearts, which comforted and strength- 
ened them against the temptations of the 
devil. ” 

Hiinyan left the women, a!id resumed his work, 
but what they said haunted him. He was greatly 
atfected. He saw that he “ wanted the true 
tokens of a godly man.” He sought them out, 
and liad freciuent conversations with them. He 
could not stay away, and the more ho saw of 
them the more he questioned his condition. 

J fpurid two things,” he says, ** at which I 
did sometimes marvel, considering what a blind 
ungtxlly wretch but just before I was; one, a 
great softness and tenderness of heart, which 
cauM>(l iiio to fall under the conviction of what, 
by Scripture, they asserted ; the other, a great 
bending of my mind to a continual meditating 
on it. -My mind was now like a horse-leech at 
the vein, still crying. ‘ Give I give ! ’ so fixed on 
eternity and on the kingdom of heaven (though 
1 knew but little), that neither pleasure, nor 
profit, nor persjiasion, nor threats, could loosen 
it or make it let go its hold. It is in very 
deal a ciutain truth, it would have been then 
as difficult for me to have taken my mind from 
heaven to earth as I have found it often since to 
get it from earth to heaven.” 

These poor women whose company Bunyan 
sought after he had listened to their talk were 
members of a small Baptist congregation, which a 
Kentish man, John Gifford by mime, had formed 
at Be<iford. The effect of their conversation with 
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him was that he began to look into the Bible 
with new eyes, and indeed was never out of it, 
either by reading or meditation.’* He now took 
great delight in St. Paul’s Epistles, which before 
he “ could not away with ; ” and the first strong 
impression which they made upon him was that 
he wanted the gifts of wisdom and knowledge 
of which the Apostle speaks, and was doubtful 
whether he had faith or not ; yet this was a 
doubt which he could not bear, being certain 
that if he were without faith he must perish. 

Feahs and Delusions. 

Being put to his plunge ” about this, and not 
as yet consulting with any one, he conceived that 
the only means by which he could be certified 
was by trying to work a miracle, a delusion 
which, he says, the tempter enforced and 
strengthened by urging upon him those 'texts of 
Scripture that seemed to look that way. 

“ One day,” he writes, as I was between 
Elstow and Bedford, the temptation was hot 
upon me to try if I had faith by doing some 
miracle. I must say to the puddles that were 
on the roadside, ‘ Be dry 1 * And truly at one 
time I was going to say so indeeti ; but just as 
I was about to speak, the thought came into my 
mind, * Go under yonder hedge first, and pray 
that God would make you able.’ But when I had 
concluded to pray, this came hot upon me, that 
if I prayed and came again and tried to do it, 
and yet did nothing notwithstanding, then be 
sure 1 had no faith, but was a castaway an<l lost. 

‘ Nay,’ thought I, * if it be so I will never try it 
yet, but will stay a little longer.’ Thus was I 
tossed between the devil and ray own ignorance, 
and so perplexed at some times that I could not 
tell what to do.” 

He now began to be tormented by a succession 
of fantasies, which seemed likely to drive him to 
suicide or Bedlam. “ I began,” he says, “ to see 
something of the vanity and inward wretched- 
ness of my wicked heart, for as yet 1 knew no 
great matter therein. But now it began to be 
discovered unto me, and to work for wickedness 
as it never did before. Lusts and corruptions 
would strongly put themselves forih within me 
in wicked thoughts and desires which I did not 
regard before. Whereas before my soul was 
full of longing after God, now my heart began 
to hanker after every foolish vanity. 

** As to the act of sinning, 1 was never more 
tender than now. I durst not take up a pin or a 
stick, though but so big as a sir.'w • for my con- 
science now was sore, and would sina t at every 


touch. I could not tell how to speak my words, 
for fear I should misplace them. 

“My original and inward pollution was my 
plague and my affliction. I was more loath- 
some in my own eyes than was a toad, and 
I thought I was in God’s eyes too. I thought 
every one had a better heart than I had. I 
could have changed heart with anybody. I 
thought none but the devil himself could equal 
me for inward wickedness and pollution. ‘ Sure’, 
thought I, * I am given up to the devil and to a 
reprobate mind ; ’ and thus I continued for a long 
•while, even for some years together.” 

One of Bunyan’s notions at this time was that 
all who could boast of Israelitish blood would be 
saved, and he tried to make out thathehiul some 
chance under this head ; but his hopes were 
speedily destroyed by his father, who seems to 
have had no ambition to be regarded as a .Jew. 

Then he took up a notion that the day of 
grace for Bedford and the villages in the vicinity 
was past ; that all who were to be saved in that 
part of England were already converted, and 
that his endeavours after salvation had been 
begun some months loo late. 

Next he was harassed by doubts whether the 
Turks were not in the right, and the Christians 
in the wrong. “ How can you telJ,” the tempter 
whispered, “ but that the Turks have as good a 
scripture to prove their Mahomet the Saviour 
as wc have to prove our Jqsus is? Uould I think 
that so many tens of thousands in so many 
countries and kingdoms should be without the 
kiiowlcHlgc of the right way to heaven, if there 
were indeed a heaven, and that wo who lie in a 
corner of the earth should alone De blessed there- 
with. Every one doth think his own religion the 
lightest, both Jews, Moors, and Pagans ; and how 
if all our faith, and Christ, and Scripture should 
be but ‘a think so’ too.” St. Paul spoke posi- 
tively. Banyan saw shrewdly that on St. Paul 
the weight of the whole Christian theory really 
rested. But how could he tell but that St 
Paul, being a subtle and cunning man, might 
give himself up to deceive with strong delusions? 
“ He was carried away by such thoughts as by a 
whirlwind.” 

Then he was troubled by a maniacal impulse 
to pray to the trees, to a broomstick, to the 
pari^h bull. As yet, however, he was only 
entering the valley of the shadow of death. 
Soon the darkness grew thicker. Hideous forms 
floated l^efore him. Sounds of cursing and wail- 
ing were in his cars. His way ran through stench 
and fire, close to toe mouth of the bottomless 
pit. 
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He began to be haunted by a strange curiosity 
about the unpardonable sin. But the most 
frightful of all the forms which his disease took 
was apropensity to utter blasphemy, andespecially 
to renounce his share in the benefits of the re- 
demption. Night and day, in bed, at table, at 
work, evil spirits, as he imagined, were repeat- 
ing, close to his ear, the words, ** Sell him I sell 
him I ” He struck at the hobgoblins ; he pushed 
them from him ; but still they were ever at his 
side. He cried out in answer to them, hour after 
hour, “ Never, never 1 not for thousands of worlds ; 
not for thousands.** At length, worn out by this 
long agony, he suffered the fatal words to escape 
him, “ Let him go if he will.” 

Then his misery became more terrible than 
ever. He felt as if he had done what could not 
be forgiven, and had forfeited his pJirt of the 
great sacrifice. “None,” he afterwards wrote, 
“knows the terrors of those days but myself.*’ 
He has described his sufferings with singular 
energy, simplicity, and pathos. He envied the 
very stones on the street and the tiles on the 
houses. The sun seemed to grudge him both 
light and warmth. His body, though cast in a 
sturdy mould, and still in the vigour of youth, 
trembled whole days together with the fear of 
death and judgment. He fancied that this trem- 
bling was the sign set on the worst reprobates, 
the sign which God liad put on Cjiin. The 
unhappy man’s emotion destroyed his powers 
of digeilion. He had such pains that be expected 
to burst asunder like Judas, whom he regarded 
as his prototype. 

Neither tlio books which Bunyan read, nor the 
religious advisers whom he consulted, were likely 
to prove serviceable in a case like liis. One old 
man, of high repute for piety, whom he took into 
his counsel, gave an opinion which might well 
have produced fatal consequences. “1 am airaid,” 
said Biiny.an, “that I have committed the sin 
against the Holy Ghost.” “ Indeed,” replied the 
old fanatic, “ I am afraid you have.” 

Fikst Comfort; Conversion. 

The first comfort which he received, and which, 
had there not been a mist before his understand- 
ing, he might have found in every page of the 
gospel, came to him in a sermon upon a strange 
text, strangely handled : “ Behold, thou art fair, 
my love; behold, thou art fair.” Gradually the 
clouds cleared away, and the entlmsiast who had 
imagined that he was branded with the mark of 
the first murderer, and destined to the end of 
the arch-traitor, enj ^yed peace and a confiuent 
assurance in the mercy of God. 


“ One day,” he says, “ as I was travelling into 
the country, musing on the wickedness of my 
heart, and considering the enmity that was in 
me to God, the Scripture came into my mind, 

* He hath made peace through the blood of His 
cross.’ 1 saw that the justice of God and my 
sinful soul could embrace and kiss each other. I 
was ready to swoon, not with grief and trouble, 
but with solid joy and peace.” Everything be- 
came clear: the Gospel history, the birth, the life, 
the death of the Saviour ; how He gave ilimself 
to be nailed on the cross for his (Bunyan’s) sins. 
“ I saw Him in the spirit,” he goes on, “ a Man 
on the right hand of the Father, pleading for me, 
and have seen the manner of His coming from 
heaven to judge the world with glory. 

“Love and affection for Christ,” he says, “ did 
work at this time such a strong and hot desire of 
rcvengeinent upon myself for the abuse I had 
done to Him, that, to speak as then I thought, 
had I had a thousand gallons of blood in my 
veins, I could freely have spilt it all at the com- 
mand of my Lord and Saviour. The tempter 
told me it was vain to pray. ‘ Yet,’ thought 1, < I 
will pray.’ ‘ But,’ said the tempter, ‘ your sin is 
unpardonable.* * Well,’ said I, ‘ I will pray.’ ‘ It 
is no boot,’ said he. ‘ Yet,* said I, ‘ 1 will pray : ’ 
so 1 went to prayer, and uttered words to 
this effect : Lord, Satan tells me that neither 
Thy mercy nor Christ’s blood is sufficient to 
save my soul. Lord, shall I honour Thee 
most by believing that Thou wilt and canst, or 
him, by believing that Tliou neither wilt nor 
canst? Lord, I would lain honour Thee by 
believing that Thou wilt and canst.’ As I was 
there before the I.ord, the scripture came, ‘ O 
man, great is thy faith,* even as if one hjid 
clap{)LHl me on the back.’ 

“ Nov ,” says Bunyan, “ tljerc remained only the 
binder part of the tempest.” Heavenly voices 
coutiriuo<l to encourage liim. “ As I was passing 
in the field,” he goes on, “ I heard the sentence, 
Thy righteousness is in heaven ; ’ and methought 
I saw, with the eyes of ray soul, .Icsus Christ at 
God’s right hand ; there, I say, as my righteous- 
ness ; so that wherever I was, or whatever I was 
doing, God could not say of me He wants my 
righteousness, for that was just before Him. 
Now did my chains fall off my legs indeed. I 
was loosed from my affliction and irons ; my 
temptations also fled away, so that from that 
lime those dreadful Scriptures of God left off 
to trouble me. Now went I home rejoicing for 
the grace and love of God. ‘ Christ of God is 
made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
anctificatioii; and redemption.’ I now lived very 
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sweetly at peace with God through Christ. * Oh I 
methought, * Christ, Christ 1 ’ There was nothing 
but Christ before my eyes. I was not now only 
looking upon this and the other benefits of Christ 
apart, as of His blood, burial, and resurrection, 
but considered Him as a whole Christ. All those 
graces that were now green in me were yet but 
like those cracked groats and fourpenoe-half- 
pennies which rich men carry in their purses, 
while their gold is in their trunks at home. Oh 1 
I saw my gold was in my trunk at home, in 
Christ my Lord and Saviour. The Lord led me 
into the mystery of union with the Son of God, 
that 1 was joined to Him, that 1 was fiosh of His 
flesh. If He and 1 were one. His righteousness 
was mine. His. merits mine. His victory mine. 
Now I could sec myself in heaven and earth at 
once ; in heaven by my Christ, though on earth 
by my body and person. Christ was that com- 
mon and public Person in whom the whole body 
of His elect are always to be considered and 
reckoned. We fulfilled the law by Him, died by 
Him, rose from the dead by Him, got the victory 
over sin and death, the devil and hell by Him. I 
had cause to say, * Praise ye the Lord. Praise 
God in His sanctuary.’ ” 

Years, however, elapsed before the nerves of 
John Bunyan, which had been, as we have seen, 
so terribly overstrained, recovered their tone. 
On his joining the Briptist Soc-.iety at Bedford, 
and being admitted for the first time to partake 
of the siicramont, it was with difiiculty that he 
could refrain from imprecating destruction on his 
brethren whilst the cup was passing from hand 
to hand. 

Engaged in Preaching. 

Gifford, the minister of the Baptist Society, 
died in 1655, and in the following year a resolu- 
tion was passed at the meeting, that “some of 
the brethren (one at a time), to whom the Lord 
may have given a gift, bo called tciith and en- 
couraged to speak a word in the church for 
mutual edification.” Bunyan was one of the 
persons so called upon. 

“The which,” says Bunyan, “though at the 
first it did much dash and abash my spirit, yet, 
being still by them desired and entreated, I con- 
sented to their request ; and did twice, at two 
several assemblies (but in private;, though with 
much weakness and infirmii y, discover my gift 
amongst them ; at which they not only seemed 
to be, but did solemnly pretest as in the sight 
of the great God they were, both affected and 
comforted, and gave thanks the Father of 
mercies for the grace bestowed ru nr*. ' 


In those days the supply of public news came 
so slowly, and it was so scanty when it came, 
that even the proceedings of so humble an in- 
dividual as Bunyan became matter of consider- 
able attention in the town of Bedford. His 
example drew many to the Baptist meeting, 
from curiosity to discover what had affected 
him there and produced such a change in his 
conversation. 

The Bedford meeting had at this time its 
regular minister, whose name was John Burton, 
so that when Runyan was shortly afterwards 
“ more particul.aiiy called forth and appointed to 
a more ordinary and public preaching,” what he 
received was a roving commission to itinerate in 
the villages in the neighbourhood. In this he 
was so much occupied, that when, in the ensuing 
year, he was nominated for a deacon of the con- 
gregation, they declined electing him to that 
office, on the ground that he was too much 
tiiigagcd to attend to it. 

When he first began to preach, Bunyan en- 
deavoured to work upon his hearers by alarming 
them : he dealt chiefly iu eomnii nation, and 
dwelt upon the dreadful doctrine that the curse 
of God lays hold on all men as they come into 
the world because of sin.” 

The Lord led him to begin wli^re His Word 
began, with sinners. “ This part of rny work,” he 
says, “I fulfilled with a great seuse, for the 
terrors of the law and guilt for my Uausgressions 
lay heavy on my conscience. I preached what I 
felt. I had been -icuit to my bearers as from the 
dead. 1 went myself in chains to preach to 
them in chains, and carried that fire in my own 
conscience that I persuaded them to beware of. 

I have gone full of guilt and terror to the pulpit 
<loor ; God carried me on with a strong hand, for 
neither guilt nor hell could take me off.” 

Most of Buiiyan's addresses remain in the form 
of theological treatises, and Mr. Fronde, in giving 
an account of t lie in. makes some remarks much 
to the point. “ Biitiyan’s doctrine,” he says, 

was the doctrine of the best and strongest 
minds in Europe. It had been believed by 
Luther, it ha«l been believed liy Knox. It was 
believed at that moment by Oliver Cromwell as 
completely as by Ihinyan himself. It was believed, 
so far as such a person could be said to believe 
anything, by the all-accomplished Leibnitz him- 
-e!f. Fewcdiu ated people use the language of it 
new. In them it was a fire from heaven, shining 
like a sun in a dark world. With us the fire has 
gone out ; in the place of it we have but smoke 
and ashes; and the evangelical mind, in search' of 
• something deeper and truer than satisfied the 
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last century,’ is turning back to catholic verities. 
What Bunyan had to say may be less than the 
whole truth: we shall scarcely find the still 
missing part of it in lines of thought which we 
have outgrown.” 

Preaching was not Bunyan’s sole employment ; 
and though still working at his business for a 
maintenance, he found time to compose a treatise 
against some of those heresies which the first 
Quakers poured forth so profusely in their over- 
flowing enthusiasm. 

Bunyan’s rapidly growing reputation produced 
effects which might have been anticipated, lie 
tells us that the ignorant and malicious vvere 
sti rred up to load h i in with slanders ; and that what- 
ever the ilevil could devise, and his instruments 
invent, was “ whirled up and down the country” 
against him, thinking that by that means they 
should make his iiiinisfry to be abautloncd. He 
was called a witch, a Jesuit, a highwayman. 
It was reported that he had *• his misses/’ that 
he had two wives, etc. “ My foes have missed 
their mark in this,” he said with honest warmth : 
“ I am not the man.” 

Shut up in Prison. 

By this time Bunyau’s first wife had died, and 
he had married a second. That ho “ carried it 
pleasant ” towards her, ajjpears by the behaviour 
of this second wife in his troubles. These 
troubles came on a few months only after the 
Kestoration, Bunyan being one of the first 
persons after that event who were punished for 
nonconformity. 

The nati m was in a most unquiet state. 
There was a restless, rancorous, implacable 
party, who w«"‘idd have renewed the civil war 
for the sake of again trying the experiment of a 
commonwealth. They looked to Ludlow as 
their gcnci’al, and Algernon Sidney took the 
first oppcrtuiiity of soliciting for them men from 
Holland and money from France. The political 
enthusiasts who were engaged in such schemes 
counted upon the sectaries for support. Even 
among the sober sects there were men who at 
the cost of a rebellion would gladly have again 
thrown down the Church Establishment for the 
hope of setting up their own systmn during the 
anarchy that must come. In such times the 
(Government was rendered suspici us by the 
constant sense of danger, and was led as much 
by fear as by resentment to severities which arc 
explained by the necessity of seK-defence, not 
justified by it, when they fell upon the innocent, 
or even upon the less guilty. 


A warrant was issued against Bunyan, as if he 
had been a dangerous person, because he went 
about preaching. This office was deemed in- 
compatible with his calling ; he was known to 
be hostile to the restored Church. 

In November, 1600, he was flung into Bedford 
gaol ; and there he remained, with some inter- 
vals of partial and precarious liberty, during 
twelve years. His persecutors tried to extor* 
from him a promise that he would abstain from 
preaching; but he was convinced that he wr 
divinely set apart and commissioned to be r. 
te.achcr of righteousness, and he was fully deter- 
mined to obey God rather than man. He was 
brought before several tribunals, laughed at, 
caressed, reviled, menaced; but in vain. He 
was facetiously told tliat he was quite right in 
thinking that his gift ouglit not to remain hid- 
den, but that his real gift w.is ability to mend 
old kettles. He was compared to Alexander 
the coppersmith, who troubled the apostles, 
lie was told that if he would give up preaching 
he would at once be set free. 

His imprisonment might have ended at any 
time, if he would have promised to confine his 
addresses to a private circle ; it did end after six 
years. He was released under the first declara- 
tion of indulgence ; but as he instantly recom- 
menced his preaching, he was arrested again. 
Another six years went by ; he was again let go, 
and was taken once more, immediately after, 
preaching in a wood. This time he was detained 
but for a few months, and in form more than in 
reality. The policy of the Government was then 
changed, and he was free for the rest of his life. 

Not Founded on Fact. 

Bunyar.’s condition during his long confine- 
ment lias fuinishcd a subject for pictures, which, 
if correct, would be extremely affecting. Mr. 
Froude, however, points out, and we quite agree 
with him, wliat slender foundation they appa- 
rently have ill fact. “It is true,” says Mr. 
Froude, “ that, being unable to attend to his 
usual business, he spent his unoccupied hours in 
making tags for bootlaces.” With this one fact 
to build on, and with the assumption that the 
scene of his sufferings was the Bridge Loekhouse, 
Nonconformist imagination has drawn a ‘den* 
for us, ‘ where there was not a yard or a court 
U: walk in for d.aily exercise; a damp and 
dreary coll ; a narrow chink, which admits a few 
scanty rays of light to render visible the abode of 
WWW ; ’ the prisoner, pale and emaciated, seated 
on the humid earth, pursuing his daily task, to 
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earn the morsel which prolongs his existence and 
his confinement together. Near him, reclining in 
pensive sadness, bis blind daughter, five other 
distressed children, and an affectionate wife, 
whom pinching want and grief have worn down 
to the gate of death. Ten summer suns have 
rolled over the mansion of his misery, whose re- 
viving rays have never once penetrated his sad 
abode, and so on. 

If this description resembles or approaches the 
truth, 1 can but say that to have thus abandoned 
to want their most distinguished pastor and his 
family was intensely discreditable to the Baptist 
community. English prisons in the seventeenth 
century were not models of good management. 
But prisoners, whose Mends could pay for them, 
were not consigned to damp and dreary cells; and 
in default of evidence, of which not a particle 
exists, I cannot charge so reputable a community 
with a neglect so scandalous. The entire story is 
in itself incredible. Bunyan was prosperous in 
his business. lie was respected and looked up to 
by a large and growing body of eiti/.ens, in- 
cluding persons of wealth and position in London. 
He was a representative sufferer, fighting the 
battle of all the Nonconformist sin England, He 
had active supporters in the town of Bedford and 
among the gentlemen of the county. The au- 
tlioritics, so far as can be inferred from their 
actions, tried from the first to deal as gently 
with j im as he would allow them to do. Is 
it conceivable that the Baptists would have left 
his family to stove; or that his own confine- 
ment would have been made so absurdly and 
needlessly cruel? Is it not far more likely that 
he found all the indulgences which money could 
buy and the rules of the prison would allow? 
Bunyan is not himself responsible for these 
wild legends. Their real character appears more 
clearly when we observe how he was occupied 
during these years. 

‘‘ Friends, in the first place, had free access to 
him, and strangers who w'ere drawn to him by 
refutation; while the gaol was crmsidered a 
private place, and he was allowed to preach 
there, at least occasionally, to his fellow-prisoners. 
Charles Doe, a distinguished Nonconformist, 
visited him in his confinement, and has left an 
account of what he saw. ‘ When 1 was there,’ 
he v^ites, Hhere were abou: sixty dissenters 
besides himself, taken but a little before at a 
religious meeting at Kaistor, in the county of 
Bedfoid, besides two eminent dissenting minis- 
ters, Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Dunn, by which 
means the prison was much crow^lcd. Yet, in 
the midst of dl that hurry, I heaj 1 yr. Bunyan 


both preach and pray with that mighty spirit of 
faith in Divine assistance, that he made me' 
stand and wonder. Here they could sing with- 
out fear of being overheard, no informers prowl- 
ing round, and the world shut out.’ ” 


A Wife’s Petition; Thoughts in Captivity. 

One of the most interesting events of his im- 
prisonment is the application made on behalf of 
Bunyan by his wife, a woman who evidently had 
imbibed something of her husband’s spirit. Sir 
Matthew Hale happened to be one of the judges 
of assize to whom she presented a petition 
begging that they would impartially take his 
case into consideration, She complained to Hale 
that her husband was kept unlawfully in prison, 
for the indictment was false, anti he was clapped 
up before there were any proclamations against 
the meetings. One of the judges then said he 
had been legally convicted. “ It is false,” replied 
the woman ; “ for when they said to him, ‘Do you 
confess the indictment ? ’ he only said this, that he 
had been at scveial meetings both when there 
was preaching the word and prayer, and that 
they had God’s presence among llicm.” “ Will 
your husl>and leave preaching,^” said Judge 
Twisden ; if he will do so, then send for him.” 
“ My lord,” said she, “ he dare not leave preach- 
ing as long as he cai^ speak.” Sir Matthew 
himself was not likely t<<j be favourably impressed 
by this sort of pleading, and the application of 
course came to iiotliing. 

It would be wronging Bunyan, were the tonciii eg 
expression of his feelings in his capavity to oe 
withlicld, “ I found myself,’’ bo says,' ‘‘ a man 
encompassed with iiifinuiiies. The parting with 
my wife and poor children h.ath often been to 
me, in this j/ace, as the pulling the fiesh from 
the bones; and that, not only because I am 
somewhat too fond of these great mercies, but 
also because T houUl have often brought to my 
mind tlie many hardships, miseries, and wants 
that my poor family was like to meet with, 
should I be taken from them, especially my poor, 
blind child [one of his children by his first wife], 
who lay nearer my heart than ail besides. Oh, 
the thought of the hardships [ tliought my poor 
blind one might go under would break my heart 
to pieces 1 ‘ Poor child I ’ thought I, ‘ what sorrow 
art thou like to have for tny portion in this 
world I Thou must be beaten ; must beg; suffer 
hunger, cold, nakedness, and a thousand cala- 
mities, though T carirmt now endure the wmd 
should blow upon thee.’ But ycl, recalling mj" 
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self, thought I, * I must venture you all with Qod, 
though it goeth to the quick to leave you,* ** 

Studying and Writing. 

In prison Bunyan studied indefatigably the 
few books he possessed. Hia two chief com- 
panions were the Bible and Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs. His knowledge of the Scriptures was 
such that he might have been called a living 
concordance, and on the margin of his copy of 
the Book of Martyrs are still legible some ill- 
spelt lines of doggerel ** in which he expressed 
his reverence for the brave sufferers, and his 
implacable enmity to the mystical Babylon.” 

“At length,” says Lord Macaulay, “ he began 
to write, and though it was some time before he 
discovered where his strength lay, his writings 
were not unsuccessful. They were coarse, in- 
deed, but they showed a keen inothcr-wit, a 
great command of the homely mother-tongue, 
an intimate knowledge of the English Bible, and 
a vast and dearly bought spiritual experience. 
They therefore, when the corrector of the 
Dress had improved the syntax and the spelling, 
^Werc well received by the humbler class of 
dissenters.” 

Before he left his prison he had begun the 
‘•Pilgrim’s Progress,” the book which has rendered 
his name immortal. The history of this book is 
remarkable. The author tells us that he w.as 
engaged in writing a treatise in wliich he had 
occasion to spcaik of the Christian’s progress, lie 
compared that ju-ogress, as many others have 
doHc, to a pilgrimage. Sin-ii his ipuek fancy 
discovered ini 'merable points of similarity which 
had escaped lus predecessors, and images came 
ciowding on his mind faster than he could put 
them into words. He had no a-^si stance. Nobody 
saw a line till he bad finislied the a\ bole. He 
then consulted his pious acquaintances, i^ome 
were plea&cd, but others weie much scand.nlized 
at what they thouglit the frivolity of the per- 
formance. What was it but a vain story—a 
mere romance? In dctiance of their opinion, 
however, Bunyan determined to print. 

The second part of the “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
appeared in 1681. It w.os not long afterwards 
iollowed by the “ Holy VV^ir,” wliich, after the 
“ Pilgrims Progress,” is, in the opinion of Macau- 
lay, perhaps the best allegory that over was 
penned. 

A Popular Preacher. 

Bunyan now enjoyed a greatly improved 
pofiUion. There was a time wlicn many dissent- 


ing ministers, proud of possessing a smattering 
of Latin and Greek, had affected to look down 
on him, but his reputation and influence now 
far exceeded theirs. He became so influential 
among the Baptists, that he went popularly by 
the name of Bishop Bunyan. 

His episcopal visitations were annual. Every 
year he rode from Bedford to the metropolis! 
where he preached to large and attentive congre- 
gations. From London he went his circuit 
through the country, rousing the zeal of his 
fellow-Baptists, collecting and distributing alms, 
and making up quarrels. 

As a preacher, Bunyan may be supposed to 
have been always vehement and vigorous in 
delivery, as he frequently is in his language. 
One day, when he had preached “ with peculiar 
warmth and enlargement,” some of his friends 
came to shake hands with him after the service, 
and observed to him what “a sweet sermon” he 
had delivered. “Aye,” he replied, ‘‘you need 
not remind me of that, for the devil told me of it 
before I was out of the pulpit.” This anecdote 
authenticates itself. 

From the inagiKstratcs he seems to have re- 
ceived few troublesome attentions. There is 
rcivson, however, for believing that in 1685 there 
wjis some danger of his being lodged in his old 
quarters in Bedford gaol, “ In that year the 
rash and wicked enterprise of Monmouth gave 
the Government a pretext for prosecuting the 
Nonconformists, and scarcely one eminent divine 
of the Presbyterian, Independent, or Baptist 
persuasion remained unmolested. Baxter was 
in prison. Ilowe w.as driven into exile, Henry 
was arrested. Two eminent Baptists, with whom 
Bunyan had been eiigiigLMl in controversy, were 
in great peril and distress. Danvers was in 
danger oC being hanged, and Kippin's grandsons 
were actually hangeil.” 

There is a tradition that during these evil 
days Bunyan was forced to disguise himself as a 
waggoner, and that he preached to his congre- 
gation .at Bedford in a smockfrock, and with a 
cart whip in his hand. 

Soon a great change took place, and all danger 
was at an end, James IT. w.as at open war with 
the Cliureh, and found it expedient to pay court 
to the dissenters. An attempt was made to 
secure the support of Bunyan. Tlie creatures of 
the Government who did so remembered that he 
b.ad written in praise of the indulgence of 1672, 
and they hoped that he would be equally de- 
lighted with the indulgence of 1687. But they 
were mistaken : fifteen years of thought, obser- 
vation, and contact with the world had made 
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Bunyan a wiser man. Besides, the cases were 
hardly parallel. Charles was a professed Pro- 
testant; James, on the other hand, was a 
professed Papist. The object of Charles’s in- 
dulgence was disguised; that of the indulgence 
of James was patent. “ Bishop *’ Bunyan Was 
not deceived, and instead of doing what was 
desired of him, exhorted his hearers to pre- 
pare themselves by fasting and prayer for the 
danger which menaced their civil and religious 
liberties. 

Bunyan was not spared to see the Revolution. 
His end wjis characteristic, being brought on by 
exposure when he was engaged in an act of 
charity. A quarrel had broken out in a family 
at Reading, with which he had some acquaint- 
ance. A father had taken great offence at his 
son, and threatened to disinherit him. Bunyan 
rode fi*om Bedford to Ucatling in hope to bring 
about a reconciliation. 11c succeeded, but at the 
loss of his life. Returning by London, he was 
overtaken by a storm of rain, and was drenched 
before he could litid shelter. On reaching his 
lodgings on Snow Hill, he was seized with a 
violent fever, and died in a few days. 

Jons Bux VAN’s Death. 

The exact flate of Bunyan ’s death is uncertain. 
It was towards tlie close of August, 1688, between 
two and three months before the landing of King 
William. Ilis last words were, ‘‘Take me, for 1 
come to Thee.” 

He was buried in the dissenters’ buiying- 
g^roiind of Bunhill Fields. “ So ended, at the ago 
of sixty,” says Mr. Froude, “ a man who. if his 
importance may be measured by the influence 
which he has exerted over succeeding generations, 
must be counted among the most extraordinary 
persons whom England has produced. It has 
been the fashion to dwell on the disadvantages 
of his education, and to regret the caiciessiiL^.-, of 
nature which brought into existence a man of 
genius in a tinker’s hut at Elstow. Nature is 
Ichs partial than she appears, and all situations 
in life have their compensations along with 
them. 

“ Circumstances, I should say, qualified Bun- 
yan perfectly well for the work whu-h he had to 
do. If he had gone to schorl, as he said, with 
Aristotle and Plato; if he had been brok«ni in 
at a university, and been turned into a bisliop ; 
if he had been in any one of the learned pro- 
fessions, ho might efisily have lost or might have 
never known the secret of his powers. He was 
born to be the poet-apostle f t he English mid- 


dle classes, imperfectly educated like himself; 
and, being one of themselves, he had the key of 
their thoughts and feelings in his own heart. 
Like nine out of ton of his countrymen, he came 
into the world with no fortune but his industry. 
He had to work with his hands for his bread, and 
to advance by the side of his neighbours along 
the road of common business. His knowledge 
was scanty, though of rare quality. He knew 
his Bible probably by heart. He had studied 
history in IToxe’s ‘ Martyrs,’ but nowhere else 
that we can trace. The rest of his mental fur- 
niture W'as gatlKired at first hand from his 
conscience, his life, and his occupations. Thus 
every idea which he received, falling into a soil 
naturally fertile, sprouted up fresh, vigorous, and 
original.” 

The deep ailliction that his church was plunged 
into by John Banyan’s death, led to several 
special meetings. Wednesday, the 4th of Sep- 
tember, “ was kept in {)ra 3 'er and humiliation for 
this lieavy stroke upon us, — the death of dear 
brother Bunyan ; it was appointed also, that 
Wctlncsday next be kept in prayer and humi- 
liation on the same aoi'ount. At the mcetinn' 
held on the 11th, it was appointed that all tuj 
bretlircn meet together on the 18th of this 
month September, to humble •themselves for 
this heavy hand of God upon us, and also to 
pray unto the Lord for counsel and dirocliou 
what to do in order tq seek out a fit person to 
make choitie of for an elder. On the 18th, wheu 
the whole congregation mot to humble them- 
selves Ixifore God, by fasting and prave’*, for His 
heavy and severe stroke upon us in taking away 
our honoured brother, Bunyan, by <leath, it was 
agreed by the whole congregation tliat care he 
taken to seek out for one •suitably qualified to be 
clio.'icn an elder among us, and t/iat care was 
committed by the whole to the brethren at Bed- 
ford.” Thus did the congregation manifest that 
they had improved in w'isdom under his ministry, 
by flying, in their extreme distress, to the only 
source of consolation. 

The saddest feelings of sorrow extemlcd to 
every place where he had been knowui. His 
friend, the Rev. G. Cockayne, of T^ondon, says: 

“ It pleased the Lord to remove him, to the great 
loss and inexpressible grief of many precious 
souls.” Numerous elegies, acrostics, and poemfi 
were published on the occasion of his decease, 
laiaeiitiiig the loss thus sustained by his country, 
by the Church at large, and j^rticularly by the 
church and congregation at Bedford. One of 
these, “ written by a deai* friend of his,” » 
fair sample of the wdiole 
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‘*TsB pilgrim travelling the world’s vast stage. 

At last does end his weary pilgrimage : 

He now in pleasant valleys does sit down. 

And for bis toil receives a glorious crown. 

The stonns are past, the terrors vanish all, 

Which in his way did so affrighting fall : 

He grieves nor sighs no more, his race is run 
Successfully, that was so well begun. 

You’ll say he’s dead : Oh no, he cannot die, 

He’s only changed to immortality. 

Weep not for him, who has no cause of tears ; 

Hush, then, your sighs, and calm your needless fears. 
If an^'thing in love to him is meant, 

Tread his last steps, and of your sins repent : 

If knowledge of things here at all remains 
Beyond the grave, to please him for his pains 
And suffering in this world j live, then, upright. 

And that will bo to him a grateful sight ; 

Run such a rjice as you again may meet. 

And find your conversation far more sweet. 

When, purged from dross, you shall uumixed possess 
The purest essence of eternal bliss. 

* He in his pulpit preached truth first, and then 
He in bis practice practised it o’er again.* ** 

His remains were interred in Bunhill Fields, 
,in the vault of the friend, Mr. Strudwick, at 
[j^hose house he died. His tomb h.as been visited 
by thousands of pilgrims, blessing God for His 
goodness in raising up such a man so signally 
fitted to be a blessing to the times in which he 
liv(3d. All the accounts of his decease published 
at the time agree as to the place of his burial. 
The words of Mr. Doe, Vlio probably attended 
the funeral, are, “ He was buried in the new bury- 
ing- place, near the artillery -ground, where he 
sleeps to the morning of the resurrection.’' His 
“ Life and Ac^^ions,” 1092, records that “his fu- 
neral was performed with much decency, and he 
was buried in the ne w burying-groimd, by Moor- 
fields.” The Strhygler calls it “ Finsbury bury- 
ing-ground, w'hcrc many London Dissenting 
ministers are laid.” Bunhill Fields hurying- 
ground for Dissenters was first oiHjncd in 1666. 
The inscription upon the tomb to his memory 
was engraven many years after his funeral. It 
is not contained in the list of inscriptions pub- 
lished in 1717. His widow survived him four 
years. He had six children by his first wife, 
three of whom survived him — Thomas, Joseph, 
and Sarah. His son Thomas joined his congre- 
gation in 1673, and was a preacher in 1692, He 
appears to have been usefully employed in visit- 
Uig absent members, until December, 1718. 

“My kind friend, the Rev. J. P. Lockwood, 
rector of South Hackney,” says Mr. George Offor, 
wntingin 1859, “recently discovered entries in 
register of Klmbolton, in Huntingdonshire, 


probably of the descendants of this son Thomas: — 
November 26th, 1698, John Bonion and Mary 
Rogers, married ; she was buried September 7th, 
1706: and he again married Anne, and buried 
her in 1712, leaving a son and two daughters. 
His death is not recorded. One of the descend- 
ants, Hannah Bunyan, died in 1770, aged seventy- 
six years, and lies in the burial-ground by the 
meeting-house at Bedford, John Bunyan ’a son 
Joseph settled at Nottingham, married a wealthy 
woman, and conformed to the Church. 

*‘A lineal descendant of his was living, in 1847, 
at Islington, near London, aged eighty-four, Mrs. 
Senegar, a fine, hearty old lady, but a strict 
Baptist. She said to me, ‘ Sir, excuse the vanity 
of an old woman, but I will show you hoiv I 
sometimes spend a very pleasant half-hour.’ She 
took down a porfiait in canvas of her great fore- 
father, and propped it upon the table with a 
writing-desk, with a looking-glass by its side. 
‘There, sir, I look at the portrait and then at 
myself, and can trace every feature ; we resemble 
each other like two pins.’ ‘ Excepting the im- 
perial and moustachios,’ I leplied; to which she 
readily assented. It was the fact that there was 
a striking likeness between the picture and her 
refiecti^m in the looking-glass. 

“ Another descendant from the same branch 
of the family is now living at Lincoln. He was 
born in 1775, and possessed a quarto Bible pub- 
lished by Barker and Bill in 1641, given by John 
Bunyan to his son Joseph. This was preserved 
in his family till the present year, when it cam^s 
into my ix)sscssion, together with the follow- 
ing relics, wdiicli were, and 1 trust will yet be, 
prescrveil with the greatest care : — An iron pen- 
case, made by Bunyan the brazier, with some 
stumps of old pen.s, with which it is said he 
wrote seme of his sermons and books; the buckles 
worn by him, and his two pocket-knives, — one of 
them made before sjirings were invented, and 
which is kept open by turning a ferrule ; his 
apple-scoop, curiously carved, and a seal ; his 
pocket box of S' ales and weights for money 
being stamped with the figures on each side of 
the coins of James and Cliarles 1. These were 
given by Robert Bunyan in 1839, then sixty-four 
years of age, to a younger branch of the family, 
Mr. Charles Robinson, of Wilford, near Notting- 
ham (his sister’s son), for safe custody. He 
died in 1852; while his aged uncle remains in 
good health, subject to the infirmities of his 
seventy-eighth year. On many of the blank 
spaces in the Bible, are the registers of births and 
deaths in the family, evidently written at the 
time. These relics are deposited in a carved oak 
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box. Tlicy were sold with the late Mr. Robin- 
son*8 effects, January 1853, and secured for me 
by my excellent friend, James Dix, Esq., of 
Bristol, who met with them immediately after 
the sale, in one of his journeys at Nottingham. 
They are not worshipped as relics, nor have they 
performed miracles, but as curiosities of a past 
age they are worthy of high consideration.” 

Personal Appearance, Manners, and 
Reputation. 

”In countenance,” wrote a friend, ”John 
Bunyan appeared to be of a stern and rough 
temper, but in his conversation mild and affable; 
not given to loquacity or to much discourse in 
company, unless some urgent occasion required 
it; observing never to boast of himself or his 
parts, but rather to seem low in his own eyes, 
and submit himself to the judgment of others ; 
abhorring lying and swearing, being just, in all 
that lay in his power, to his word ; not seeming 
to revenge injuries, loving to reconcile differences 
and make friendships with all. He had a sharp 
quick eye, with an excellent discerning of per- 
sons, being of good judgment and quick wit. 
He was tall of stature, strong boned, though 
not corpulent, somew’hat of a rudfij' face, with 
sparkling eyes, wearing his hair on his upper 
lip; his hair reddish, but in his hater days time 
had sprinkled it with grey ; his nose w'ell set, 
but not declining or bending ; his mouth mode- 
rately large, his forehead something high, and his 
habit always plain and modest.” 

His manner and presence w’cre as inii)ressive 
as his waitings. ”He was mild and affable in 
conversation,” says one w’ho visited him in gaol, 

“ not given to loquacity or to much discourse, 
unless some urgent occasion required. It was 
observed he never spoke of himself or of his 
talents, but seemed low” in his ow'n eyes. He 
was never heard to reproach or r'wile any, 
whatever injury he received, but rntlier rebuked 
those W’ho did so. He managed all things with 
such exactness as if he had made it his study 
not 10 give offence.” 

Many anecdotes of him have been preserved, 
and of these we shall repeat iw”o. 

He was once going somew’here disguised as a 
waggoner, and was overtaken by a constable 
who had a warrant to arrest him. The constable 
asked him if he knew that devil of a fellow 
Bunyan. ** Know him 1 ” Bunyan said : “ you 
might call him a devil if you knew him as well 
as I once did.” 

On another occasion a Cambrhlge student was 


trying to show him what a divine thing reason 
was — “reason, the chief glory of man, which 
distinguished him from a beast,” etc. Banyan 
growled out, “ Sin distinguishes man from beast. 
Is sin divine ? ” 

Bunyan was extremely tolerant in his terms 
of church membership. He offended the stricter 
part of his congregation by refusing even to 
make infant baptism a condition of exclusion. 
The only persons with whom he declined to 
communicate were those whose lives were openly 
immoral. His chief objection to the Church of 
England w’as the admission of the ungodly to 
tlie sacramente. He hated party titles and 
quarrels upon trifles. He desired himself to be 
called a Christian or a believer, or “ any name 
w'hich was approved by the Holy Ghost.” Divi- 
sions, he said, were to Churches like wars to 
countries. Those wrho talked most about religion 
cared least for it ; and controversies about 
doubtful things and things of little moment, ate 
up all zeal for things which were practicable 
and indisputable. 

During Bunyan's lifetime, and for at least 
a century after his death, his fame, however 
great it might be, w’as almost entirely confined 
to religious families of the middle and lower 
classes. Writers of great literary eminence 
seldom mentioned him with rc.sf\‘ect. “ Young," 
says one writer, “coupled his prose with the 
poetry of the wretched D’Uifey.” In the 
“ Spiritual Quixote,” tlfo adventures of Christian 
are ranked with those of Jack the Giant Killer 
and John Hickethrift. Cowper ventured to 
praise the great allcgorist, but did not venture 
to name him. It is a significant oircurns^^ar ee 
that, till a recent period, all the num. rous ‘‘di- 
tionsof the “Pilgrim’s Progrc5.s ” were evidently 
meant for the cottage and the servants’ liall. 
Tlie paper, the printing, the plates, were all of 
the meanest description. In general, when the 
educated minority differ about the merit of a 
book, the opinion of the educated minority 
finally prevails. The “Pilgrim’s Progress” is 
perhaps the only book about which, after the 
lapse of a hundred years, the educated minority 
has come over to the opinion of the common 
people. 

Tlie finest trait in Banyan’s Christifin character 
was his deep, heartfelt humility. This is the 
more extraordinary from his want of secular 
education, and his unrivalled talent. The more 
we learn, the greater is the field for research 
that is opened to us, insomuch that the wisest 
philosophers have mc'st seriously felt the little 
progress they made. He acknowledged to 
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Cockayn that spiritual pride was his easily 
'besetting sin, and that he needed the thorn in 
'the flesh, lest he should be exalted above mea- 
sure. A sense of his weakness probably led 
him to peculiar watchfulness against it. His 
self-abasement was neither tinctured with affec- 
tation nor with the pride of humility. His 
humble-mindedness appeared to arise from his 
intimate communion with Heaven. In daily 
communion with God he received a daily lesson 
of deeper and deeper humility. “ I am the high 
and lofty One ; I. inhabit eternity : verily this 
consideration is enough to make a broken-hearted 
man creep into a mouse-hole, to hide himself 
from such majesty ; there is room in this man’s 
heart for God to dwell 1 ” “I find it one of the 
hardest things that I can put my soul upon, even 
to come to God, when warmly sensible that I am 
a sinner, for a share in grace and mercy. I can- 
not but with a thousand tears say, ‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner.’ ” 

Lord Macaulay on “The Pilgrim^ 
Progress.” 

No one has written on the subject of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress” with greater discrimination 
r and more pronounced enthusiasm than Lord 
Macaulay, Witli .his remarks we shall draw 
this sketc’h Bunyan’s life to a conclusion, 
feeling that it is worth something to back up 
one’s own opinion of a great masterpiece by a 
sympathetic quotation from one of the greatest 
critics our country has yet produced. 

“ That wonderful bocjk,” says Lord Macaulay, 
“ while it obtains admiration from the most 
fastidious critics, is loved by those who are too 
simple to admire it. Dr. Johnson, all whose 
studies were desultory, and who hated, as he 
said, to read hook‘» through, m.adc an excepthin 
in favour of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ That 
work, he said, was one of the two or three works 
which he wished longer. It w'as by no common 
merit that the illiterate sectary c.\tractcd praLse 
like this from the most pedantic of critics and 
the most bigoted of Tories. 

“ In the wildest parts of Scotland the ‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress ’ is the delight of the pcas.antry. 
In every nursery the ‘Pilgrim’s Progrc>.s’ is a 
greater favourite than ‘Jack the Giant Killer.* 
Every reader knows the straight and narrow 
path as well as lie knows a road in which he 
lias gone backwards and forwards a iiundrcd 
times. This is the highest miracle of genius, 
that things which are not should bf‘ as though 
they were, that the imagination of one mind 
should become the personal recollections of an- 


other; and this miracle the tinker has wrought. 
There is no ascent, no declivity, no resting-place, 
no turn-stile, with which we are not perfectly 
acquainted. The wicket-gate and the desolate 
swamp which separates it from the City of 
Destruction; the long line of road, as straight as 
a rule can make it; the Interpreter’s house, and 
all its fair shows; the prisoner in the iron cage; 
the palace, at the doors of which armed men 
kept guard, and on the battlements of which 
walked persons clothed all in gold ; the cross 
and the sepulchre, the steep hill and the pleasant 
arbour, the stately front of the House Beautiful 
by tlie wayside, the low green Valley of Humi- 
liation, rich with grass and covered with flocks — 
all arc as well knowm to us as the sight of our 
own streets. Then we come to the narrow place 
where Apollyon strode right across the whole 
breadth of the wmy to stop the journey of Chris- 
tian, and where afterwards the pillar was set 
up to testify how bravely the pilgrim had 
fought the good fight. As we advance, the 
valley becomes deeper and deeper. The shade 
of the precipices on both sides falls blacker and 
blacker. The clouds gather overhead. Doleful 
voices, the clanking of chains, and the rushing 
of many feet to and fro, are heard through the 
darkness. The way, hardly discernible in gloom, 
runs close by the mouth of the burning pit, 
which sends forth its flames, its noisome smoke, 
and its hideous shapes, to terrify the adventurer. 
Thence he goes on amidst the snares and pit- 
falls, with the mangled bodies of those who 
have perished lying in the ditch by his side. 
At the end of the long dark valley he passes the 
dens in Avhich the old giants dwelt, amidst the 
bones of those whom they had slain. 

“ Then the road passes straight on through a 
waste mnor. till at length the towers of a dis- 
tant city appear before the traveller ; and soon 
he is in the midst ef the innumerable multitudes 
of Vanity Fair. There are the jugglers and the 
apes, the shops and the puppet-shows. Thera 
are Italian Row, and French Row, and Spanish 
Row, and British Row, with their crowds of 
buyers, sellers, and loungers, jabbering all the 
languages of the earth. 

“ Tlieiice we go on by the little hill of the 
silver mine, and through the meadow of lilies, 
along the bank of that pleasant river w’hich is 
bordered on both sides by fruit trees. On the 
left branches off the path leading to the horrible 
ea.’?iIo, the courtyard of which is paved with the 
skulls of pilgrims; and right onward are the 
sheepfolds and orchaitls of the Delectable 
M«'’mtams. 
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**Froin the Delectable Mountains the way 
lies through the fogs and briers of the En- 
chanted Ground, with here and there a bed of 
soft cushions spread under a green arbour. And 
beyond is the land of Beulah, where the flowers, 
the grapes, and the songs of birds never cease, 
and where the sun shines nigtit and day. Thence 
are plainly seen the golden pavements and 
streets of pearl on the other side of that 
black and cold river over which there is no 
bridge. 

“ All the stages of the journey, all the forms 
which cross or overtake the pilgrims — giants and 
hobgoblins, ill-favoured ones and shining ones, 
the tall, comely, swarthy Madame Bubble, with 
her great purse by her side, and her fingers play- 
ing with the money, the black man in the bright 
vesture, Mr. Worldly Wiseman and my Lord 
Hategood, Mr. Talkative, and Mrs. Timorous — 
are all actually existing beings to us. We follow 
the travellers through their allegorical progress 
with interest not inferior to that with which we 
follow Elizabeth from Siberia to Moscow, or 
Jeanie Deans from EdinV)urgh to London. 
Bunyan is almost the only writer who ever 
gave to the abstract the interest of the concrete. 
In the works of many celebrated authors, men 
are mere personifications. We have not an 
Othello, but jealousy, not on lago, but perfidy, 
not a Brutus^ but patriotism. The mind of 
Bunyan, on the contraiy, was so imaginative, 
that pcroonilications, when he dealt with them» 
became men. A dialogue between two qualities, 
in his dream, has more dramatic effect than a 
dialogue between two human beings in most 
plays. In this respect the genius of Bunyan 
bore a great resemblance to that of a man who 
had very little else in common with him — Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. The strong imagination of 
Shelley made him an idolater in his own despite. 
Out of the most indefinite terms of a hard, cold, 
dark, metaphysical system, he made a gorgc'ous 
Pantheon, full of beautiful, majestic, and life- 
like forms. He turned atheism into a my t ho] ogy , 
rich with visions as glorious as the gods that live 
in the marble of Phidias, or the virgin saints that 
smile on us from the canvas of Murillc. The 
Spirit of Beauty, the Principle of Good, the 
Principle of Evil, when he treated of them. 


ceased to be abstractions. They took shape and 
colour. They were no longer mere words, but. 
intelligible forms,* ‘fair humanities,* objects 
of love, of adoration, or of fear. As there can 
be no stronger sign of a mind destitute of the 
poetical faculty than that tendency which was 
so common among the writers of the French 
school to turn images into abstractions — Venus, 
for example, into love, Minerva into wisdom, 
Mars into war, and Ba(;chu8 into festivity — so 
there can be no stronger sign of a mind truly 
poetical than a disposition to reverse this ab- 
stracting process, and to make individuals out 
of generalities. Some of the metaphysical and 
ethical theories of Shelley were certainly most 
absurd and pernicious. But we doubt whether 
any modern poet has possessed in an equal 
degree some of the highest qualities of the great 
ancient masters. The words bard and inspira- 
tion, which seem so cold and alYoctcd when 
applied to other modern writers, have a perfect 
propriety when applied to him. He was not an 
author, but a bard. His poetry seems not to 
have been art, but an inspiration. Had he lived 
to the full age of man, he might not iinfuobably 
have given to the world some groat work of the 
highest rank in design and execution. 

“ The style of Bunyan is delit.ditful to every 
reader, and invaluable as a study to every person 
who wishes to obtain a wide command over the 
English language. Tlie vocabulary is the vocabu- 
lary of the common j^ople. There is not an 
expression, if we except a few technical terms of 
theology, which would puzzle the rudest jx'asaut. 
We have observed several pages which do not 
contain a single word of more than two syllables. 
Yet no writer has said more exactly what he 
meant to say. For magnificence, for pathos, for 
vehement exhortation, for subtle disquisition, for 
every purpose of the poet, the orator, and the 
divine, this homely dialect, the dialect of plain 
working men, was perfectly sufficient. There is 
no book in our literature on which we would so 
rc.a<lily stake the fame of the old unpolluted 
English language, no book which shows so well 
how rich that language is in its own proper 
wealth, and how little it has been improved by 
all that it has borrowed.** 

S. T. A. 
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warmest of friertds and partisans, the , ability with tlic pen, unquestionably sincere in 
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. Jhift Tehement attachment to national liberty and 
ihe cause of the people— startling occasionally in 
liis violent denunciation of tyranny, but never 
for a moment wavering in his allegiance to wliat 
he conceived to be truth and right — prejudiced, 
and occasionally extravagant, but always honest 
and thorough, the author of Notte Dame de 
Parut and Zes MUerahU^s, of Le Roi ti'amiun- 
and NapoUon le Petit, stands prominently forth 
among the most distinguished Frenchmen of 
the present century, as one who has had a large 
share in forming the public opinion of his time 
alike in politics and literature ; and looking to 
what he has achieved during a life prolonged 
beyond fourscore years, even those who differ 
iTjOSt from him in opinion, and arc least inclined 
to agree with his frequently startling theories, 
will hardly be disposed to deny him the credit 
due to remarkable genius seconded by strenuous 
and persistent work. He is a very Boanerges, 
one of the Sons of Thunder, in his political and 
literary utterances. Whatever Jie asserts, comes 
with all the force of thorough conviction on 
the part of the writer. No uncertain s(jund is 
given forth by the trumpet he blows, and he 
is one ever prepared for the battle ; and the 
admixture of the dramatic element iu his char- 
acter has powerfully contributed to recommend 
him to his countrymen, on whom theatrical 
affect is never thrown away. One great source 
of > his popularity undoubtedly lies in the fact 
that he is never half-hearted and dull. He is 
original in mind, and h;is a richness of imagi- 
nation that sometimes confounds shadowy 
theories with realities, and gives to the airiest of 
nothings “a local habiiatiun and a name.'' He 
^ never fails to interest his hGarem and readers, 
and to put the subject he discusses in a new and 
attractive point of view. “ Ich hur ihm genic 
*u, Denn mancheiicuc denkt sich bci den 
Worten ” (I like to listen to him, for many ideas 
are suggested by his words), may be spoken of 
him as it is said in Schiller's Walhmtem of the 
astrological philosopher Seni. You, the reader, 
may not agree with his opinion, hut he always 
helps you in forming yours; while his hearty 
desire for the advancement and happiness of the 
human race, his hcaltliy, robust hatred of in- 
ji^icc and tyranny, his strong, enthusiastic 
advocacy of the rights and claims of the humble 
toilers of the world to the sympathy and con- 
sideration of their more fortunate compeeis, 
emphatically stamp him as a kifidly and 
generous-hearted man, inclined even to optimism 
• in his belief in his fellow-men. 

The very vehemence v/itli which i’.e * ^uiieccl j 


injustice and wrong, and the strain, abrupt 
style, easily parodied, in which his ideas were 
often expressed, at one time exposed him to much 
ridicule ; but now the world has come to appre- 
ciate him more justly. 

Victor Hugo’s Forefathers. 

The family of Victor Marie Hugo was one of 
undoubted antiquity and consideration, resident 
at Nancy, the capital of Lorraine. A certain 
Pierre Antoine Hugo was privy councillor to the 
Grand Duke of Lorraine about three hundred 
years ago; and throughout the 17th and 18tb 
centuries, several members of the Hugo race are 
found occupying prominent positions, chiefly of a 
military kind, in home and foreign service. One, 
a certain Joseph Antoine Hugo, an oflicei' on the 
staff of the Marshal de Montesquieu, was killed at 
the battle of Denain; another, Michel Pierre» 
was a lieutenant-colonel in the service of Tuscany. 

In the great war period that commenced with 
the French Revolution of 1789, the Hugo family 
especially distinguished themselves by the num- 
ber of men they contributed to the national 
armament. Joseph Leopold Sigisbert, the father 
of the j)oet, had just entered the army as a cadet 
in 1 788. He had seven brothers, every one of 
whom marched towards the frontier to repel the 
invaders of France ; and no less than five out of 
the seven were killed at the very commcnctimcnt 
of the strife. Of the two survivors, one ulti- 
mately rose to the rank of ' major, the other to 
that of general of brigade*. Joseph TiCopold 
hiHis«*lf pas.sed through one of the most af’tWe 
careers that even those stirring, feverish times 
could furnish. He was in the very thick of the 
combat between 1792 and 1795 ; on one occasion 
he received no less than seventeen wounds from 
canister shot, besides having his foot shattered 
by a bullet ; at tl c rout of Montaigu he had two 
horses killed undtir him ; everywhere he gained 
the rc})utation of a gallant, and what ivas at 
that time a far rarer distinction, that of a 
thoroughly humane ofli('.nr, frequently iiilertcr- 
irig to save tlie lives of prisoners, and to ))rotect 
women and children ; for in those days, when 
the Republic had to carry on a civil war at home 
and a contest against foreign invaders at the same 
time, the amenities of civilized waifaic were 
woefully neglected ; quarter was os often refused 
as granted, and women perished in the field as 
oil the guillotine. 

IXCTDENTS OP THE REVOLUTIONARY FPOCH. 

I'wo incidents, not exceptional in ttiat frantic 
r’. 'Jitest, will illustrate Hit scenes tbat were tak- 
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place daily. The detaCnmcnta of the le- 
publican army moving towards Nantes, were 
frequently attacked and harassed on their way 
l)y the inhabitants of towns and villages of a 
royalist tendency. Among the offenders in this 
rcs|)cct was the village of Bonquenay ; and at 
last a squadron, irritated by a fire opened upon 
it by the population, attacked the place, and 
('■ariied off two hundred and ninety-two prisoners, 
twenty-two of the captives being women. Cap- 
ture under such circumstances meant death ; but 
in view of the unusual number of the prisoners, 
a special commission was sent to pronounce 
judgment. Then Hugo, who was acting as 
adjutant-major, tried to obtain a respite for the 
prisoners, by proposing that they sho^d be sent 
to work in the mines in the interior of France 
r.iitil the conclusion of the war ; but his humane 
jiroposition was rejected, and the two hundred 
and seventy men were promptly condemned 
and shot. But the special commission, being 
. Inquired at Nantes, was recalled, Icaviiijr oixlers 
tliat the women should be delivered over for 
trial to a military council. Again Hugo iiitcr- 
JiM’Lvl, and this time successfully, to save life. 
An old sub-licutcnant, a silent and morose man, 
would have to give his opinion first, as the oldest 
in the nHlitary court; Hugo, who feaitxl the 
veteran would not be on the side of mercy, 
tfx)k occasion before the votes were given to 
impress upon the ^embers of the court that 
each one was to give his own opinion accord- 
mg to his conscience, uninfluenced by the rest ; 
taking care, however, to remind them that 
thc'se unhappy women had taken no direct 
part in the hostilities, and had been sufficiently 
punislicMi for what they had done in the death 
of their fathers, brothers, husbands, and sons. 
Then he called upon the old sub-lieutenant to 
speak, and was considerably relieved when the 
grizzled warrior declared in his rough, harsh 
voice : “ J became a soldier to fight with men, 
and not to assassinate women. 1 vote that the 
women be immediately set at liberty, and sent 
to their homes ; ” which vote was passed, uemi/w 
rnntradicente. The other incident occurred at 
Chatcaubriant where Hugo was chief of the 
staff. A soldier, a convalescent from the army 
of the Rhine, was returning to his father's house ; 
and though he had been cautioned not to go in 
advance of the escort that guarded the diligence, 
at the sight of his native village lie had been 
unable to restrain himself, and hastcmcil on alone. 
Rut a peasant, who had a gun comealcfl in the 
liirrow where he was at work, fired full at the 
advancing republican soldier, killed him on the 


spot, and fled with the dcad^mon’s khapMiek 
and pocket-book from the escort, who hurriel^ Up 
on hearing the report. The peasant got salidy 
home ; and, unable to read, asked a neighbonr^ia 
decipher the name written in a ** route ’* he foniid . 
in the pocket-book. It turned out that, the 
murdered man was his son. The horrified mother 
killed herself with a knife, and the man wen^ 
and delivered himself up to the authorities. , 

Marriage of Joseph Hugo; Mobsau aJii> 
Bonaparte. 

During this period. Captain-adjutant Hugo 
made the acquaintance and won the esteem of 
some of the most distinguished generals of 
great war : Desaix, the brilliant cavalry leadlelr^ 
who perished after saving the day for the First 
C'onsul Bonaparte, at Marengo ; KIcber, the gal* 
lant Alsatian, who perished by the hand erf hn 
assassin in Egypt, after bluntly declaring while all 
the country was shouting out praises of the victoi 
of Italy : * That little wretch Bonaparte, wbo*f 
al)oat as tall as my boot/’ cst hoMt 
hotte\ ** will ruin France ; ” and Hoche the galUmi 
and humane, whose firmncfs and clemency 
an end to the boriiblc w.ar in La Vendee. 
ing his campaigns, he made the acquaintaaoe Al 
Nantes of a family named Tribuchet, Th^ 
were strongly royalist in sentiment ; butpolitioh 
feeling did not pi'evcntthe youngest of the thr« 
daughters, Mademoiselle 8o]^hie, from looking 
very kindly on the gallant young soldier, whe 
after a time made a pix>|X)sal for her hand, 
was accepted, notwithLdandir.g his republicanism 
and his hazanlous luofcssioD. The marriago 
took place in Paris; and not long afterwards, 
Leopold Hugo, now a major, left his wife and an, 
infant son to join the army of Moreau, against 
the Austrians, on the staff of Lahorie, who Wttt 
then known as a distinguished officer, risen frenb 
the ranks, and who was destined long afterwai^ 
to lose his life in a conspiiacy against Napoleon 
in the year of the Russian campaign. This wae 
the famous campaign against the AustriaiMj 
which terminated triumphantly in the battle of 
Hoheiilindcn and thr* treaty of Luncvillo. 
Moreau, who got to know Htigo by a chance 
meeting, and conceived a high opinion of hiin, 
wished to attach liim to his personal staff, after 
Luncvillc ; but Hugo had obtained a still more 
prominent patron in the person of Joseph Bonar 
iKirtc, the brother of the First Consul, who, liayipg 
met him at Luncvillc, wanted him for his owp 
service. Accordingly, anxious to promote 
interests of his protegi, he wrote a civil letter tc 
the mini*?ter of tlio department, setting forth the 
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a erv R g pg of the Chef de balailfon;’* Hugo, and 
' aiUkif^ag fov tbat meritorions oiliceT the rank of 
Wfg0Mm, Moreau, faithful to a promise he had 
DiiHle, lacked the rcqaiest with his warm rccom* 
and this was, as it happened, the 
. thing he could have done. The quarrel 
Idhreen Moreau and Bonaparte, which after- 
■iw tfds gwi de red them enemies for life, had already 
begun, aiidf the good word of the conqueror of 
Hdienlinden was a bad credential to the favour 
df the victor of Marengo, The application was 
refused, and lingo — to whom a second son, 
Jlhgenc, had by this time been bom, the eldest 
. wnfr named Abel — was obliged to content himself 
Stli the command of the 20th demi-brigadc, 

' atationed at llcsanQon. 

•BiiiTR AND Infancy op Victor Huao; 

J 06 £PH Hugo and Joskuh Donapartk. 

■' It was at Bcsan^oii that Victor Marie Hugo, 
th^ third son of the valiant republican olfict'r, 
was bom, the event being entered in the registry 
^ ttm to\m as occurring at half-past ten at 
-night on Septidi Ventosc, An X. de la llopnb- 
,Bq«o(A seventh day of the wind-month of tlio 
jrharX.) ; corresponding in the ordinaiy calendar 
tip the 96th of Februarv, 1802. 

' n was the fortuuo of the children to sec more 
changes of locality, and to undergo a gi-cat(T 
amount of ^rarcl during their earliest years, than 
in those days foil to the lot of inanv persons 
, iStering a liKdimc. France, Italy, 8[Kiin, each 
became their abode in turn for a short period ; 
and from each Victor, a singularly impressionable 
child with an astonishing memory, brouglit home 
reminiscences, which he turned to good account 
<iiiring his future litcrar}'- activity. The reason 
cf their frequent journejings was connected with 
the vicissitudes of their fatlier’s Ciareer as a 
■SdMfcr. 

Irr the fortunes of Lc'^pold Hugo wchave an 
.illufetration of the difference of character b« tween 
Hapolcon and his undistinguished but amiable 
bffOflicr Jftieph ; and in the comparison the great 
conqueror does not appear altogether to advan- 
tage. For Joseph was the stcjady and honest 
friend of the good officer wffio had oucf; canted 
his esteem and favour, and whom he continued 
to treat w'ith increasing confidence and kindness 
to the end. With Napoleon, on the other hand, 
the fact that Hugo had '.x)en put h^rw.urd by 
Moreau, and had shown himself grateful to his 
•early patron, was reason enough for treating 
'him with exceptional roughness and coldness; 
Rnd it required the iKirsonal inlcrvc? ‘‘■l n and 
tetoonsti’ancii of Joseph Bonaparte himseil to 


prevent Hugo fiom. being eutirci^ ahelvcd ” 
for tlie high, crime and nuadenieattoar of having 
been ajj^reeiated by General Moceau,. and for 
having Tefased to join in the chorus of vilification 
against thah ofiksea by which . the partisans of 
Napoleon strove to render themselYes acceptable 
to Ihcir imperimis no less than imperial master. 
It is recorded of IiQiits.XII., that onsucceeiling to 
the throne, be declared that the King ot France 
ought not to remember the enemies of the Duke 
of Orleans. Napoleon had none of this mag- 
nanimity ; the Emperor never forgot the oppo- 
nents of the First Consttl. Thus during his ivholc 
career, Leopold Hugo was more or less under a 
cloud of imperial disfavour. 

But w hen good-natured Joseph Bonaparte w'aa 
made King of Naples, a dignity he w^as soon after- 
wards to exchange for the still more precariouLS 
one of King of Spain, he insisted that Hugo 
should accompany him, and, indeed, made him 
intendant of his palace and governorof a province, 
afterwards bestow’ing similar offices upon him in 
Spain . One of the fi rst military duties the Colonel 
w’as called upon to perform was the arduous 
one of hunting down the celebrated brigand 
Michel Te/.za, better knowni as Fra Diavolo, who, 
robber as he was, had yet been employed by the 
Bourbon King of Naples in a niilitary/capaeity. 
and even honoured with a title. But Napoleon 
ma<lf; short w’ork with the ])aiulit wiicii once he 
had him in his power, for Dij^volo w'jis pi«:i«ptly 
tried by a court-martial, found guilty, and 
executed. 

A JouuNKY TO Italy across Mont Cknis. 

At first, Madame Hugo and her throe b’Ulo 
sons had been left behind in Paris ; but when tlu' 
aff ail’s of the new government of Naples wenj 
soracwdiat settled, the Colonel sent for his wife 
and children to join him in Italy. This journey, 
undertaken w'hcn he w’as live years old, in 1807, 
was among the oiirliest recollections of Victor 
Hugo. He used to relate in after years how he 
remembered crossing the Mont Cenis, himself 
with his mother in a sledge, his elder brothers 
mounted on mules ; how', on one occasion, in 
traversing the Appenines, the mountain air had 
so sharpcnc^l the apiKitites, of the little boys, that 
they coulil not wait for the usual midday halt for 
dinner, bu ptirsnaded a good-nature<l shepherd, 
who Iiad just shot an eagle, to cook the two legs 
of the bird for them ; and how he usetl to be 
.surprised at seeing the travelling peasants w’alk- 
ing Ixirefoot, with their shoes economically sus- 

tided round their necks. He recollected, also, 
a somewhat ghastly token of the unquietness of 
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the times, in the shape of the corpses of brigands 
suspended at frequent intervals from trees at the 
roadside, as a terror to evil-doers. 

Avellino, where their father was stationed, 
was a kind of paradise to tlie three little boys, 
who were charmed to find there a large thicket 
attached to the garden, giving unlimited facilities 
for play, and no school to which they could be 
sent. The father, however, looked upon the 
place and its oiipoilunitics from a different ]xiint 
of view. Writing to his mother in llurgimdy 
concerning his sons, he says of the future author, 
“Victor, the youngest, shows a great aptitude 
for study. Ho is as self- possessed as his elder 
brothers, and very thoughtful. He speaks little, 
and always to the purixise. His reflections have 
several times struck me. He has a very sweet 
face. All three are g<x)d ehildren, and the two 
elder ones are extremely fond of their little 
hrother. I am sorry that I no longer have them 
w'ith me. But tlic means of education are want- 
ing here, and they must go to Paris.” 

Karly Days in Paris; A Military Tutor 
Extraordinary. 

To Paris they went accordingly; and Madame 
Hugo was fortunate enough to establish liei'self 
in adhaiicileto which was attached .a famous 
garden, all the more admirable to tlic boys for 
being in a very uncultivated state, and containing 
a sort of wdlder^css and a dry r<*scrvoir. higlily 
available in games of the militaiy kind. 1 tere i he 
boys romped and tumbled and played at soldiers 
to their hearts’ content; while at the same time 
their c«iacation was not neglected. Abel was of 
an age to attend the Lycoc. The two young<T 
boys were sent to a pnqiaratory school. When 
Victor was to be taught to read, it was found 
that he knew’ that art already. He had taught 
himself by looking at the lette.rs; ami within six 
montlis he could write from dictation almost 
without a fault, as the old schoolmaster's wife, 
with ]jardonal>lc pride, was accustomed to l)oast. 

In these days of his C4arly education, Victor 
had a homo tutor, a sometvhafc strange one, in 
addition to the oUl schoolmaster, who opened his 
eyes at his pupil's preeocit)us ability. 'I’liis tutor 
was no other than (General L,ahorie, his godfather, 
W’ho, having avoided capture tt)r Morean's con- 
spiracy, had been coiidomned to deal h for con- 
tempt of court, jiiid now sought an asylum with 
the Hugo family. For sr‘inc months he occupied 
a kind of jiavilion at tlic end of the groat 
garden, never going into the streets, and living 
under tlic ch.aractci* of .an eccentric and mis- 
anthropic student. He toi>k great notice of tlu* 


boys, joined in their sports, told them miirvstf Inuc 
stories, and was the iirst to initiate VkltoriAto 
the mysteries of Latin, to which the 
with marvellous aptitude. Induced at iMttigr •lan 
ignoble artifice of the Head of the Police 
forth from his concealment, Lahorio w^s arieiri;^ 
and cast into prison. Victor was only 
years old when Lahoric explained Tacitus * 

Tlie education Avas exceptional, but ao was 4hl& 
pnpiVs ability. >. 

Meanwhile, in the course of events 
ceeded with great rapidity under the 
Joseph Bonaiiartc had been transferred 
Thither, at his invitation. Colonel Hugo fc^QoiP^ 
him ; and was made Governor of the pMSiaoe of' 
Avila, to which soon afterwards tw^ vitket pro- 
vinces were added. His conspicuous gallaxitry.aDd 
good service in the field s(X)n caused him 
ailvanced to the rank of general, theaoC Md- 
marshal, and commander of the royal ^oeder of 
Spain. 

Joseph could give aw’ay titles and offioeif hot 
he w’as little better than a phantom kii|g. The 
fact that he w’as a foriuguer operated 6itelly 
against him in the minds of the natives, ibcMigh. 
he was in every way superior to the taitenitde: 
Ferdinand for whom the English W’ere fighting, 
in the Peninsula ; but every effort Avas made to 
give the French occupation the appearance /"Of 
ptu’maiicncy ; and the immediate followets md. 
friends of the King Avere expected to puiohase 
cst.ates in the country and to establish thenaeliseo 
there. 

A Journey to Spain ; Travelling UNpKfi . 

Difficulties. > 

Tlnn it happened that at the begianittg; 
of ISM. Victor and his brothcra w'crc delightecW^ 
tlic news that another fondgn journey lay beCo^ 
tlicin, for G»^:neral Hugo had determined 
Avife and children should join him in Spaiu. It 
has been Siiid by a clever French writer tllftfe 
Europe ended at the Pyrenees ; so far M 
usages ol civil i/Asl life were concerned, t^ aas0r* 
tioii was perfectly’ true in LSI], the ysar.ci 
.Madame Hugo's jonnic}'. It aa’Us uecessaiy yto 
travel with a large escort, for the w'hole country 
was scoured by the guerilla bands of the Bin-' 
pcoinad(» and other chiefs, and the peasants wore 
geiurally hostile. The Hugos travelled in a 
huge, lumbering couA’cyance of antiquated 
packed like a caravan Avith provisions and stores 
I of all kiirils, the baggage including an ^n,jbed-i 
! stead for Madame Hugo, who had heard tlkfi 
sleeping accommodations of Spain described aa 
anything but conducive to rci)ose ; and at Bayoimo 
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^ whole montli*s delay occurred before the mili- detoehmeat of sixty Westi'ibdlian soldiers, whoso 

taiy escort was ready to start : it consisted of no duty was to brin^<^ a despatch from General Hu^o 

a force than 1500 infantry, 500 cavalr3% and statlnj^ that he should come in a few days. In 

four pieces of artillery. This escort w as primarily those times, such 'was the state of the country, 

to guard a treasure that was to be convc3'cd to that sixty men were required to conYcy a letter 

Ma^d, and would be a rich booty to the in safety. It Avas in the palace of Mnsserano, in 

^erillas if they could capture it ; and that the great portrait gallery furnished with long 

they would attempt something of the kind lines of the effigies of departed grandees of 

was more than probable. As carrying the Spain, that Victor Hugo conceived the idea 

wife of a governor of three provinces, Ma> which afterwards developed into the gorgeous 

•daikie Hugo’s lumbering vehicle, drawn by six ot Mcrnani, 

wdies, had the picccdence among the long cam- The arrival of their father was not an uu- 
van that accompanied the escort. The journey mingled subject of delight for the boys ; for the 

^.itself, full of incident and novelty, was an in- General, who was now ” C(junt Hugo,” conceived 

erasing deKght to the little Victor, who laid up the idea, very much to the chagrin of the 

jt his mind scenes and incidents reproduced 3'oung8ters, that three months spent on the 

with brilliant effect in his w'orks many years journey, and six weeks liberty in Madrid, con- 

aflerwards. At one point of the route, the stituted a tolerably long holiday, and that it was 

datigerous defile of Salinas, the guerilhis at- high time they were brought under discipline, 

tempted an attack, but were quickly beatem Abel, the eldest brother, had been api)ointed one 

off ; at another the heavy carriage broke down, of King Joseph's pages ; the tw'o younger ones, 

aiiid there was a danger that the Hugos would Eugene and Victor, were sent to the “ Nobles’ 

to their fate on the road. The inhalu- College,” a conventual establishment, very large, 

imutiof the towns along the route were *‘re(j nisi- very gloomy, and at that time, on account of 

tk>tied*’ to famish provisions to the French. the general opposition to King Joseph, which 

fimy obeyed the mandate, lieing unable to resist ; had caused the withdrawal of the chief families 

tratii was with “curses not loud but deep ; ” and from Mitlrid, very empty. Twenty -four pupils 
civilities shown to the strangers were such I ranged through the halls and build rdgs con- 

.‘dis « the faint heart would fain deny, but dared structed to accommodate five hundred. The 

•wot;** The cookery at the Spanish inns als > was boys found the deserted rooms and the monkisli 

of a kind hantly congenial to the tastes of the professors little to their taste jrand Victor hardly 

ivavidleTS. Once, indeed, they were delighted by knew' whom he disliked most, the gloomy, frigid 

finding a colonist, a French restaurateur, wdio Don HasLlio, or the insinuating, false Don 

provided them with a true Parisian dinner ; but Manuel. 

the bill amounted to sixteen pounds, which Profoumily astonished were the two monks 
Ifidame Hugo considered dear. Occasionally when they began to examine their new^ pupils 

they encountered processions, whose curious in Latin. They could hardly believe their e3"C8 

appearance made the children laugh, but awak- and ears, especLally when they found the little 

ened very different feelings in the minds of eight-year-old Victor fiucntly construing the 

their elders. Whole convoys of wounded, muti- cjisier Latia authors without a dictionary, and 

bited, and diseased soldiers were met returning even with some difficulty getting through Virgil 

to France in rags and in various stages of dc- and Lucretius, until at last Plautus proved too 

'crcj^tade and misery,— cavalry soldiers without hard for him. Sour-faced Don Basilio finally 

homes, infantry soldiers stomping along on asked him what author he w'as “in” at eight years 

wooden legs or riding on mules ; blind men with old ; and his visage became more acid than 

lame men to lead them. “ That’s how' you will before when the boy answered, “ Tacitiw.” At 

vetom to France,” crietl these unfortunates, first he insisted, against Don Manuel's advice, in 

when rallied by the new-comers, “ if 3'ou return patting the two brothers with the little boys of 

at alL'* the school, but soon had to remove them to the 

first class ; and even there they were far in 
Kmidsnce at Madrid ; The Conventual adva^ice of their companions, young Spaniards 
“ College op the Nobleb.” of fifteen. 

; At Madrid the new-comers w'cre installed in Madrid was then in so unsafe a state from the 
; an enormous palace, but their father was absent guerillas and peasants, that no Frenchman could 

.on duty. Victor afterwards related ho* few visit the environs with impunity ; but the two 

days after their installation, there ariived a brothers, walking out with the school, liad 
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opportunities of seeing many things that re- 
mained hidden from the nominal masters and 
rulera; and the fidelity of Victor Hugo’s pic- 
tures of Spanish life and character long after- 
wards bore testimony to the accuracy of his 
powers of observation and the strength of his 
memory. Not an incident of these early days 
was lost upon him. 

Return to Paris; Desultory Reading. 

At best, young Victor found the Nobles’ 
College of Madrid a dreary place, and was full 
of joyous expectation when his eldest brother 
Abel, the royal page, c.ame to see him one day in 
all the bravery of his blue uniform, trimmed 
with gold lace, and brought the promise that in 
a year’s time Victor, too, should he a page and 
wear a blue coat and a little cocked hat and 
sword. But when the next year o\me, Joseph 
Bonaparte had no further occasion for the ser- 
vice of pages. His phantom empire w’as draw- 
ing rapidly towards its close, and ho was thinking 
of quitting the country that persistently refused 
to accept him as its ruler. At the beginning of 
1812, already the state of things in the I’oiiinsula 
was so throatcuing that General Hugo judged it 
prudent to^end his wife and his two younger 
sons back to France. Accordingly advantage 
VAIS taken of an escort about to set out from 
Spain, and the family^recrosscd the Pyrenees ; to 
the great joy of the boys, who were wild with 
delight at the pros])ect of exchanging the gloom 
of the Spanisli seminary for the liberty of their 
lieloved garden in Paris. The Geueral, of course, 
remained behind, loyally attached to the fortunes 
of his royal master and patron; and Madame 
Hugo hud, a.s before, to supply the place of hotli 
father and mother to her boys. 

In various respects she was well qualified for 
the task. She had the good sense to encourage 
the intellectual and moral development of the 
children, while she kept the exubemneo of their 
spirits within bounds ; insisted upon prompt and 
punctual obedience to all her commands; and 
kept them continually employed, discouraging 
anything like a tendency to drcamiuc.ss and 
sloth. Among other things she insisted upon 
their working hard in the garden with spade, 
rake, and watering-pot. Their natural love for 
reading was stimulated by the responsible oftice 
she gave them of selecting and iKirusiiig works 
for her ; and thus young Victor, in the next few 
years, being made free of the waiTliouse of an 
old-fashioned book.scUcr, whose stores of variou.-» 
literature had overtlowcd from his shop niid 
covered every available inch of sp.ace iu a Inrge 


u}){)cr-room, got through an enormous quantity, 
of miscellaneous literature ; like Johnson, i|i hft 
earlier days, reading his way through his father’ii 
shelves at Lichfield. 

The Restoration ; Inconvenient Fidelity* 
OF General Joseph Hugo. 

And now came a time of deep anxiety for the . 
Hugo family. The mother had been from the. 
first a royalist in sentiment, and, politically , 
speaking, was disposed to welcome the return of" 
the Bourlions and the fall of the Empire ; bat* 
General Hugo, though little disposed to like the 
Emperor personally, had his fortunes bound up 
with those of Joseph Bonaparte ; and 1813 saw ' 
tlic battle of Vittoria and the ruin of Joseph in 
Spain. In 1814, when the Cossacks were, en*- 
campefl in the streets of Paris, — ^the capital . 
having already surrendered, — General Hug;o Was 
iu command at Thionville, which town he held 
bravely and loyally against the allies till the last 
moment, though General Haynau, who com- 
manded the attacking force, tried every means 
of cajolery and remonstrance to indnee him to 
surrender. It was not until the 14th of Aprils , 
when a staff officer brought him a despatch, 
announcing the cessation of hostilities and the. . 
abdication of Napoleon, tliat he opened the 
gates to the allies. It was very doubtfal whetber 
this fidelity to his Hag would not cost him b:;^ 
command ; .and while, on the one hand, he had* 
been badly treated by the Emperor for his , , 
tiality to Morciiu, it seemed now likely that the. 
Restoration wouhi ruin him professionally for 
his adhesion to the Empire. He was, in fact, i. 
removed from the command, which was given to 
a junior, General Curto. During the Hundred . 
Days ho was once more sent to take command of 
the fortress, whieh he held to the last moment 
against the allies in 18l.> as he had done in 1814. 

A general who so iiersistently kept foreigners 
out of a French fortress was not likely to be in 
favour with u. government that foreigners had 
set up; and thus General Hugo, though not 
absolutely cashiejtjd, was kept in obscurity, and 
had a black mark against his name in the books^ , 
of the Ministry of War under Louis XVlIl. 
He was kept in the provinces, and could only 
come once or twice a year to Paris on a flying 
visit. Thus a kind of estrangement, tho^h . 
without any hostile feeling, arose in the family 
of the Hugos. The sons remained with U^r 
mother, whose royalist opinions they cordially 
shared ; while the father devoted Mmself e»r 
tiivly to his professional duties, and was content 
that the lads should form their own opinions. 
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"Let time work,” he once said philosophically 
to a friend, when young Victor had expressed 
some very pronounced opinions on the legitimate 
side. ** The child is of the mother’s opinion ; the 
. man will be of the opinion of the father.” 

The Pension Gobdier ; Victor Hugo's First 
Academic Honours. 

At the school to which he was now sent, the 
" Pension Cordier,” Victor soon gained a great 
reputation; and he and his brother Eugene became 
.the leaders of the place, the pupils being divided 
into two friendly factious under their command. 
Helmd already composed many verses, which he 
seems himself to liavc criticised with unsparing 
' aeyerity. Some that have been preserved .are 
marvellous in merit, considering the .age of the 
writer. His first literary triumph was in 1817, 
when he was fifteen years old. The Academy 
of France had given as the subject of a prize 
poem for that year “ The happiness procured by 
atudy in every situation in life.” A sudden im- 
pulse impelled the school-boy to compete for tbo 
pr^c. He wrote his poem i u sol i tude and secrecy , 
and managed to get it dclivcircd in the proper 
quarter by the aid of a frieiully usher, who was# 
however, caught in the act by Victor’s eldest 
brother, Abel, to whom the seci*et was thus [Xir- 
foTce confided. Some d.ays afterwards, Victor 
aaw Abel enter the playground in a state of 
ozeitement, accornjjarii(;d by tAvo friends. “ Como 
hither/you blockhead I ” cried tlie elder brother; 
and when Victor approached, .somewhat bewil- 
dered, he continued ; " A pretty noodle you .arc I 
What made you put such a bit of nonsense into 
your verses / Who asked hoAv old you were ? 
The Academy thought you were hoaxing them ; 
but for that you would have h.ad the prize. AVhat 
a donkey you are ! You’ve got a mention ! ” 
And that is how Victor Hugo’s first success avus 
announced to him. He had put into hi.s j>ocm 
two lines describing himself as living ajxart from 
cities and courts, and having seen scarcely three 
lustres pass over his head. The Academy would 
not believe the poem could possibly be the work 
of a lad of fifteen. 

This early effort of Victor Hugo’s pen has been 
preserved, and certainly seems marvellous, con- 
^sidcred as the effort of a school-boy, and the 
doubt .'nd hesitation of the*AcadeniiciaiJS are 
not to i wondered at. The easy flow of the 
lines is re. Vi^kable. 

Literature as a Puopessson ; An Early 
Engagement. 

,t was the beginning of a literary career of J 
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triumph. Chalcauhriand, then an old man, and 
the acknowledged arbiter of poetic taste, lauded 
the young poet, and condescended to make his 
acqu«aintance. Haynouard, the secretary of the 
Academy, awai-dcd him a somcAvliat stinted 
praise. The salons of Paris began to talk about 
him. He determined to devote himself to litera- 
ture. and published a volume of poems, which, 
like many a young author’s first venture, brought 
him more fame than emolument. At this period 
he had the misfortune to lose his mother, and 
was thus thrown on his own resources. For 
General Hugo indeed offered to give his sons an 
allowance, but made it conditional on their adopt- 
ing a more regular and less precarious profession 
than literature. Victor declined the condition, 
and thus began life for himself at the age of nine- 
teen, with a capital of eight hundred franc.'^, tlie 
produce of his pen. But he had four great things 
in his favour — genius, youth, health, and deter- 
mination ; and he possessed a further incentive 
to strenuous work in the affection of Mademois- 
elle Fouchcr, Avhosc |)arent8 'had been intimate 
friends of his family for many years, and whose 
consent to become his wife he secured at thi.‘< 
momentous period of bis career. Of his deter- 
iiiinatiori and of the difiicultics tl}at arose in 
his path, Avc have suftieient evidence in letters 
Avritten by him to various fricntls during the first 
two years of his literary career. “ Things arc 
not <icspcrate,” he writerf,' “ and a slight check 
does not beat down a great courage. I do not 
hide from myself the uncertain or even the 
threatening aspect of the future ; but I have 
learnctl from a strong-hearted mother that one 
can dominate events. Many {)eoplc march with 
a trembling step on firm ground ; when one has 
a tran(|uil con.science .and a legitimate aim in 
one’s favour, one should march with a firm step 
even on quaking ground.” 

Resolutions an» Difficulties. 

He maintained his resolution, and "Avalked 
with a firm step ” even Avhere the way seemed 
most treacherous. But, like most other aspirants 
to literary tame, he did not find his path strewn 
with roses. When success began to come he had 
to go through a new kind of discipline, and learn 
the hard lesson of possessing his soul in patience 
ami«l the attacks of malignant envy ; his assail- 
ants i) 0 ssessing the art of wounding him, with 
perverse ingenuity, in his most sensitive feelings. 
At a later ixiriod he was accustomed to look with 
magnanimous indifference uiion the woi*st efforts 
of enviers and detractors. But at lii st they hurt 
liim sorely, “You cannot imagine,” he Avritc.- 
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to a friend, “ the multitude, of annoyances that 
besiege and distract me. 3ade|icndcntly of my 
troubles and domestic dtsquictudes, I have to 
resign myself to all the dififgust of literary 
hatreds. T know not what demon has plunged 
me into a career where every step is disputed* by 
some secret enmity or some base rivalry. It s 
pitiable, and I am ashamed for the literary craft. 

Jt is discouraging to wake up every morning a 
prey to the petty attacks of a crowd of enemies, 
to whom one has never done anything, and the 
majority of whom one has never seen. I should 
wish to inspire you with esteem for this great 
and noble profession of letters, but I am com- 
pelled to allow that in it one makes a strange 
experience of all human meannesses. It is a 
kind of mareh into w’hich on-; is compelled to 
plunge, if one has not the wings of talent to 
keep oneself above the mud, I who have not 
the wings of talent” (he was wrong here; he 
had wings, and strong ones, but had not yet 
fully learned to use them), “ but who have 
isolated myself by an inflexible character, — 1 am 
, sometimes tempted to huigh at all the little 
juries people seek to do me; but of toner, I 
confess it to the shame of my philosophy, T .am 
tempted to grow angry. You will think, perhaps, 
withanappeai*^cc of reason, than in the import- 
fint interests which occupy me 1 ought to be 
Insensible to such triilos ; but it is just the state 
of irritability in which I»am that renders them 
unbearable to me. What would only bore me if 
I were happy is new odious to me ; an»l I suffer 
when the miserable gnats come and .alight on my 
sores. But let us speak no more of it ; it is doing 
them too much honour ; they are not worth the 
pen I spoil or the paper 1 blot for them.” 

First Collection of Poems ; Patron ace of 
Louis XVlIl. 

He persevered accordingly, .and after a time 
was content to take the rongh with the smootli, 

^ and to endure the annoyances inscpar.able from 
his c.alling in the hope of the rowju-d the future 
* would bring. He made up his mind to any kind 
of literary work by which he could advance his 
fortunes without lowering his self-respect. “ All 
w.ays are good to me,” he writes, provided one 
can walk upright in them, .and stniighlforward, 
without crawling on one’s stom.acli or 1-. iiding 
one’s head. Tliat was my moaning when I wrote 
to you that I would far rather create the means 
of livelihood for myself than wjiit till 1 obtained 
them from the lofty p.atroniige of powerful men. 
Ihere are many w^ays of making one's fortune; 
*^nd I should certainly have made mine if I 


had been willing to purchase feivours by flattery. 
That is not my way. , . . What then remains 
for a man w^ho disdains to advance by these easy 
methods ? Nothing but the consciousness of liis 
strength and his self-respect. He must push his 
way onward nobly and frankly, and march on as 
fast as he can, without overturning or jostling 
anyone, and trust for the rest to the justice of 
Clod.” To another he writes woids worth remem- 
bering as putting forward a great truth honestly 
and simply. “ I confess I do not make much ac- 
^.ount,*' he writes, “of the conventional spirit of 
popular beliefs .and conventional ir.aditions ; I 
think tliat a pnident man should try everything 
Avithhis leason before accepting anything ; then, 
if he is mistaken, it will not be his fault.” 

He was quite content to begin at the beginning ; 
and managed his affairs witli such economy that 
he contrived to live; hii a year on seven hundred 
francs, “ without borrowing a sou; ” and even then 
lie found the means to lend a friend a five-franc 
piece at need. Afterwards, when fortune came 
to him, no man was less solicitous about accumu- 
lating money. During this time he published 
various odes in different magazines; and, on 
the advice of liis elder brother, Abel, brought out 
a volume of “ Odes and Poems,” on his own 
account, involuntarily to a ceiiain extent, for he 
luad not the means of ikying the expense of, 
publication ; but good-natured Abel carried off 
the manuscript secretly to a printer, and Victor 
was one day considerably surprised on receiving 
a proof of the first sheet. A i)OoksellcT, the 
uncle of a friend of Abel’s, was good-natured 
enough to show the little volume in bis window; 
and one of the first copies was purchased by M. 
Mcmicchet, reader to Louis XVllI., who put the 
unpretending little book in the King’s hands. 
The monarch, who was not without taste, criticised 
and aihuired the work, esiHJcially one otic, of 
which he himself was the subject, for Victor 
Hugo was at that time, from his mother’s teach- 
ing, a devoted royalist. The King condescended 
to annotate the volume, and \vrc*te in the margin 
of the ode on himself, snjycrhe and at once 
Victor Hugo’s [xjelry became the fashion. 

MarriactE; Hu(30 and Talma. 

The“ Odes" brought their author .an emolument 
of 700 fmnes. He w’as now about to marry, and 
for once thouglit liinisolf entitled to commit an 
cxtiav.aganee. A mehemhr niayntjiquv^'^ his con- 
tribution to bis wife’s trousseau, absorbed the 
whole sum. 

A very welcome and pmctical mark of the 
King’s approbation of the }K>ct.’s efforts came 
r:?9 
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quite unsolicited, but very opportunely, to recruit 
the finances of the young married couple. 
Victor Hugo's name was enrolled among the 
recipients of small literary pensions ; and the 
two thousand francs for which he figured on the 
civil list, helped him to set up a separate 
establishment, the newly-married couple having 
been in the first instance installed in the house 
of the Fouchei-s. the parents of the bride. 

But not long after circumstances occurred 
which gradually changed his attachment to the 
Bourbons into something like contempt for their 
proceedings; and the prc^hecy of the General 
concerning the sentiments of the child and the 
man were gradually fulfilled. In an interview 
with the director of the postal service, Victor 
Hugo found that he owed his pension, not to his 
poetry, but to the appreciation of the King for 
his loyalist sentiments, discovered through an 
intercepted letter of his own, that had been 
broken open by the government, laid before the 
King, and then rcsealedand sent to its destination. 
The King had been touched by the expressions of 
attachment to his house contained in the letter ; 
but a king who broke 0 |xin letters was not the 
ideal monarch of Victor Hugo : ami his faith in 
the Bourbons received its first shock. The reign 
of Charles X., with its petty tyranny and lamenta- 
ble misunderstanding of the spirit of the time, 
com])letcd his conversion from the doctrines of 
legitimacy to those of popular government. By 
this time the young author, carrying out his own 
maxim of taking nothing for granted, receiving 
nothing as necessarily good and correct because 
it was conventionally so regarded, liad come to 
the conviction that the so-called classic style in 
French literature w^as based on a fallacy ; that 
neither in fiction nor in dramatic writing did his 
countiymcn present to their readers a true picture 
of life as it i-eally existed ; that in narrative as 
in the theatre, men and things should be repre- 
sented as they really were, wdth varying moods 
and passioiLs, moved alternately to laughter and 
tears ; the hero sometimes unbending, the brave 
man with his moments of doubt and terror, the 
villain with his occasional impulses to better 
things. In dramatic writing it was his purpose 
to substitute romantic drama for tragedy, to repre- 
sent men instead of abstractions of virtues and 
vices, to make realisation and actual life take the 
place of the conventional, to descend from the 
heroic to the positive; the style was to be varied 
with the subject, passing “ fn>ai grave to gay, 
from Uvel> to severe,” according to ihc* exigencies 
of the scene In this idea he was much 
strengthened and encouraged by the opinion of 


the veteran actor, Talma, who declared that he 
had been hampered all liis life long by the 
artificial conventionalities of the pieces to which 
he had been restricted. “ The actor is nothing 
without the character,” said the great tragedian 
to* Hugo, “and I have never had a real character 
to play. I have never had pieces such as 1 re* 
qiiired. Tragedy is fine, noble, and grand ; but 
I should have liked the same amount of grandeur 
with more reality, I wanted a hero who showed 
movement and variety, who was not the same alf"^ 
through, who could be at once tragic and familiar, 
a king who was a man. Have you seen me in 
Charles VI.? I made an effect when I said 
* Bread I 1 want bread.’ It was because the 
king did not feel a royal suffering, but a hu- 
man suffering ; it w'as tragic, and it was true ; 
it was sovereignty and misery combined; here 
was a king who was a beggar. Truth ! that’s 
what I have been looking for all my life. But 
what would you have ? I ask for Shakespeare* 
and they give me Duels.” 

Dramatic Writiko ; Realism and Classic- 
ism; “ Marion dk Lormk ;” “ Hkrnani.” 

In the drama, Hugo took Shakespeare for hfs 
model; in narrative, fiction, 5^ Walter Scott; 
continually throughout his works the influence 
of both his models is to be found. 

It is not to be supjjoscd that there were not 
many who cried out against this daring innova- 
tion — this attempt of a young and comparatively 
unpractised writer to overthrow the ac^'cpted 
order of things, and set up tlqw rules and cus- 
toms. For a couple of centuries there had been 
a thoroughly defined 8ei)aration between tragedy 
and comedy ; the one was always considered as 
entirely 1 croic, the other as essentially humo- 
rous ; and here was a heretic actually mingling 
the two in the same work, in defiance of all 
dramatic usage I A strong faction was formed 
to op)x>se such a sacrilege, and for years the war 
between the partisans of the Classic and of the 
Romantic School raged fiercely in the French ^ 
literary circles, and in the Parisian and pro- ' 
vincial journals. The first dramatic work in 
which Victor Hugo attempted to show life as it 
really is, and to exhibit historical characters 
speaking in the language of familiar converse 
instead of in heroics, was a tragedy on the sub- 
ject of Cromwell. The piece was too long for 
representation, and, indeed, was not intended for 
the theatre; but his second piece, Marion de 
LormCf at first known by rhe title “ CJn duel, 
sous Richelieu,” was kept within the bounds 
theatrical exigency ; and after the author hod 
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read it with great applause to a literary circle, 
Baron Taylor, the director of the Theatre Fran- 
Qais, asked the author to let him have it for his 
kouse. Victor Hugo promised it him ; but the 
next day brought two other managers, “ fiery- 
red with speed,” each hoping to be the first to 
make an offer for the play, which was to show 
the Parisians the drama in a form to which they 
were quite unaccustomed. Great was the dis- 
j|ippointment of the managers to find they 
. rcre too late. One of them, the representative 
^‘f the ‘‘Odeon,’* actually tried to carry off the 
manuscript by main force. But even the pre- 
liminary troubles of the author were not yet 
over. The censorship of the preas under 
Charles X. was oppressively strict. Objection 
was taken to the fourth act, and the censors 
affected to perceive in the character of the weak 
Louis XIII., governed by a powerful minister, a 
satire upon the reigning monarch. In vain 
the author declared that it was liOuis XIII. only 
whom he intended to represent. The Minister 
De Martignac declared the piece to be dangerous ; 
anid the King himself, to whom Victor Hugo 
appi^led, o^’^e^whclmed the author with civility, 
p.^essed a high admiration of his genius, and 
prohibited the pie^. A pension of 4,000 fiancs 
offered to the autnbr as an amends was at once 
declined by him. The prohibition of Marion th 
Lorme only made the public more eager for a 
inece by Victor Hugo ; anc> in less than four 
weeks the author was ready with a new drama, 
Rcrnani, The unconvciitionality of the work 
startled some of the critics ; and the Government 
press was angry with the author for his refusal 
of the pension. Before Hrrnani was even acted, 
a parody appeared, wherein all the points in 
which accredited usage had been set aside were 
turned into ridicule. Victor Hugo likewise, to 
the alarm and dismay of the inanagcnient, re- 
fused the assistance of ttie “ claque,” or organised 
jband of applauders, who had often saved a piece 
from condemnation on the first night. He wjis 
determined his piece should stand or fall by its 
‘^wn merits alone. 

Boma-nticism vEKdus Classicism; “Notre 
Dame de Paris.” 

The excitement on the occasion reinmds us of 
the first rcprcsenhition of She utoops to Conquer, 
^heu Gohlsmith stood up for the claims of 
realism against “ genteel comedy.” The author’s 
friends mustered in laigc numbers in the theatre. 
^Bvery box was taken days Ijeforehand. Thiers, 
[JJppjamin Constant, Mcrim6e, had to applyjiper- 
;^n&lly to Hugo to procure them admission, lor 


it seemed that not a seat was to be had. From 
the first act, though an attempt was made to 
turn certain passages into ridicule, the success of 
the play seemed so probable that an enterprising 
publisher determined to buy the copyright there 
and then. When the fourth act was over ho 
sought out M. Hugo, and prevailed on him to 
sign a contract on the spot, disposing of the 
right of printing the play for 6,000 francs, 
honestly avowing that if he waited till the con- 
clusion of the fifth he would probably have to 
offer 10,000. The curtain fell amid enthusiastic 
plaudits from all parts of the house, and the 
romantic drama had achieved its first great 
triumph ; the classicists present were mute 
before the general demonstration of approval. 

By the next day, however, they h^ taken 
heart of grace in view of the articles published 
by various journals, w'bo abused the play and the 
author very heartily. For forty-four nights 
Ilernani was played, amid opposing demonstra- 
tions — the classicists hissing some passages as 
vehemently as the romanticists applauded them. 
Fight years afterwards, when the piece wao 
revived, the public taste had undergone an 
entire change ; and Uermni was acknowledged 
as a w'ork that had taken its place in the national 
literature of France. 

Successful in the drama, Victor Hugo now 
turned his attention to historical romance, and 
sat down to w'rite the work which more than 
any other effort of his pen established his repu- 
tation and the permanence of the romantic 
school in France, the w'onderful novel, Notre 
Dame de Parh, In gniphic portraiture of th^ 
period and characters represented, the book 
reminds us of Scott’s inimitable “ Quentin 
Durward ; ” and several of the personages repre- 
sented are the same. The cynical king, for 
instance, distrustful, cold-hearted and pitiless, 
taking pleasure in the terror, the degradation, 
and the sufferings of those around him; the 
worthless Cardinal la Balue, whining in his 
horrible cage in the Bastile for the mercy he 
had never shown. The author’s intention in the 
work is shown in his cxjjlanation to the pub- 
lisher, Gosselin, who had asked for some hints 
for the preliminary aiiiiouiicement. He describes 
the b('ok as “ a picture of l^aris in the fifteenth 
century, and of the fifttjcnth century as illus- 
trated by Paris. Louis XT. appears in one 
chapter. He it is who determiucs the issue of 
the story. The book has no historic intention, 
except, {K 3 rhaps, to paint with some science and 
conscientiously, but only in sketches and scat- 
tered traits, the state of manners, belief, arts, 
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laws, in fact, of civilization in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It is not that, how'ever, that is important 
in the book. If it has a merit, it is ns a work of 
imagination, caprice, and fancy.” Tlie verdict of 
Europe soon pronounced how far the author had 
underestimated the influence and importance of 
this wonderful romance. Like all the works of 
Hugo, especially his earlier productions, it was 
criticised with virulent animosity by a ]X)rtioii of 
the press : but by this time the author had learnt 
to look wdth equanimity upon the attacks of liis 
literary enemies, and to accept them as a neces- 
saiy concomitant to fame. Claude Frollo and 
Quasimado Esmeralda and Captain Diccbus, and 
the rest of the characters in the lifelike romance, 
will live in fiction with Scott’s BalaWs, Tristan, 
and the rest of the personages of “Quentin 
Duiwrard.” One of the most prominent French 
writers w’rotc to the author on the occasion: — 
“I have * Notre Dame;’ I assure you I was one 
of the first to have it. If the impotent admira- 
tion of a barbarian like myself could express 
and tmnslate itself in a manner worthy of the 
book that has inspiml it, I should tell you tliat 
yon arc a great spfiiidthrift, siiid that your critics 
are like those poor dwellers in garrets who, 
seeing the prodigality of a great lord, say to 
each other in a rage, ‘ On the money he spends 
in a da}’’, I could live all my life ! ’ and, indeed, 
the only fault they have been able to find w-ith 
your book is that there is too much in it. A plea- 
sant piece of criticism in our century, is it not? ” 

The success of the work was enormous ; and 
at the importunity of Gosseliii the author pro- 
jected two other novels to illustrate feudal 
life, as “Notre Dame” had depicted the sacer- 
dotal life of the Middle Ages ; but utlier w’orks 
and duties intervened, and the idea was never 
carried out. The Revolution of July 18:i0 put an 
end to the censorship, and Marwn dr Lornie,ihG 
forbidden drama, was put forward. — the fact that 
it had been proscribed by Oharlcs X. being an 
additional motive foi public curiosity. It was 
successful in spite of opposition ; but neither 
the success nor the rcsistanc^e equalled the ex- 
citement caused by Ilvrnani. l*erliaps so much 
w,as being enacted on the stngc of history at the 
time, that the mimic scene of the Forte St. 
Martin was somcw'hat disrcgartled. 

Dramatic Work Continued; “Le Roi 
s'amuse ; “ Lucrkce Dorcia ; RuyBl.vs.” 

His next plays were Lc Roi from the 

plot of which the Italian '^•T>era of Rigolrfto has 
since been constructed, and Lmcfi'cc Borgia, eras 
it was at first eutitlsd, Le Souper it Ferraro. By 


this time there had been a considerable reaction 
against the government of the “citizen TtingJ 
Louis Philippe, who, indeed, had been fired aT 
on the boulevards just before the piece 
brought out. Consequently, to the suri)rise of 
the author, Le Bm 8 amuse was prohibited after 
the first representation, on the ground that it 
advocated the assassination of kings, and was 
thus an immoral work. The action of the July 
monarchy, in the face of its various promi^^ 
and the guaranteeing of the Charter, natj^^ 
tended to give the finishing stroke to the authT •' 
expiring royalism. ^ 

Lucrevo Borgia, in spite of various deprecatory 
articles in the new’^spapers, written in advance 
to prejudice public feeling, took the Parisians by 
storm. It is not to be denied that its subject, like 
that of Le Boi s'amme, is eminently disagi’cc* 
able ; but the historical interest in both piiices. 
the strong portraiture of character, the startling 
contrasts, life and death brought close together, 
the buffoon towering in majesty over the diss*)- 
lute king, the festive song interrupted by th(L 
dread funeral chaunt, all in direct opposition Ufi 
the unities of the classic school, gave a coi|iplcte' 
triumph to the romanticists. But from mW to 
last Hugo s connection with the theatre was 
destined to he a stormy '^nc. His next play, 
Marie Tudor, was crashed by an organized 
plot with a tlicatrical manager at its head. A 
final triumph as a dramatist w'as reserved tc>r 
him when he brought out his universally popu- 
lar Buy Bias. 

This last-mentioned work, though not by any 
me^ns the best constructed or the best written 
among Victor Hugo’s dramas, is the one which ' 
lias frequently been acted on various occasions 
in England, and has always been well and 
conlially received. 

Victor Hugo and Capital Punisiimkxt. 

In the midst of his struggles with censor'' 
managers, critics, and actors, various of 
friends, and especially the Abbe Lamannais, ha^ 
suggested to him that he might command 
tion in the senate os an orator, if the thcaiA‘ 
■were closed against him ; and his active mi»<i 
liad occupied itself at diffci-ent times with politi- 
cal and judicial questions. One to wdiicli he 
gave special attention, and which occupied hi»^ 
for a scries of years, was that of cn-pital punis«h- 
inent. He vehemently and persistently main- 
laincd that the punishment of death was opposed 
alike to humanity and to sound policy, declaring 
that no man and no body of men bad 
to inflict an irrevocable penalty; denying -n 
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the deterrent effect of the punishment, and 
alleging that its horrors are only realised by the 
prisoner after the crimo for which it is to in- 
dicted has been committed, while for the by- 
standers it affords unwholesome excitement, not 
warning example. His powerful work, Lc 
demi/ir jour d'nn condavmk^ was the first public 
expression of his opinion on this imix)rtant sub- 
jeet. Since then he has frequently interfered to 
prCTent the carrying out of death sentences on 
•'ondemned prisoners, sometimes, indeed, where 
' uch humane interference was evidently hopeless, 
as in the case of the American, John Brown, exe- 
cutcil for attempting to excite a rebellion among 
the slaves in the United States. In 1851, when 
his eldest son was arraigned for an article in the 
K^rnemimt^ commenting freely on the horrible 
details of a recent execution, Victor Hugo 
iindeitook the defence of the accused, and made 
one of the most powerful appeals ever' nia«le by 
an orator for the abolition of capiUpi^^nishnicnt. 
That the inrity of the appearance^ tl^ic gnillo* 
tine on the Tlace de la Roquett,jj.^ ii^ p^art due 
tOyhis exertions is certain. 

1815, Hugo was raised to" ^"dVignity of 
a^erof France by Louis Philippe; and in 
that capacity he had to vote in 1840 and 1847 
on the question of The punishment of two men, 
Henry and Lccomtc, each of whom had attempted 
the life of Louis Philippe. In the first case he 
<favc liis voice for a term cf imprisonment ; in 
ihe second for imprisonment for life. In no 
mstance could he bo induced to countenance 
ihe death |x}nalty. 

Political Cakeer ; 1848 ; The Hepublic ; 

1851 ; The coup d’etat ; Proscription. 

With the llcvolution of 1848, a new phase in 
Ws career was commenced. The National As- 
sembly included among its members a number of 
literary men, Lamartine, Louis Blanc, Fauchcr, 
:*nd a host of others. Victor Hugo, who by this 
Hmo thoroughly believed in the republican as 
-he best form of government, was elected a 
S^eputy for Paris, and became prominent as one 
of the democratic section, though he never 
'Advocated the impracticable theories of the 
extreme men of his party. W'heii that great 
political crime known as the covp d'vl t of Loiris 
N’^apoleon Bonaparte was perpetrated on the 
i^ud of December, 1851, and the President de- 
stroyed by means of an armed force the republic 
!ie liad sworn to uphold, Victor Hugo was 
imong the bravest and most energetic of those 
^puticR who tried to do their duty to their 
jountry. But resistance was vain. The cannon 


and the musket, the bayonet and the cavalry 
sabre, were weapons against which the best and 
most solid arguments on right and justice could 
effect nothing ; and when the great successful 
conspirator had secured himself in his ill-gotten 
power, he showed his appreciation of the import- 
ance of Victor Hugo by including his name in 
the list of those who were banished from France 
for life. 

But in the end the pen was stronger than the 
sword. The proscribed writer took up his abode 
in the island of Jersey ; and thence, in 1852, he 
indited the scathing satire which will ever cling 
to the memory of the nephew of his uncle, who, 
impassable and sluggish of temperament as he 
w'as, is said to have mentally writhed under the 
blow inflicted on him by the author of Na^ 
lioUon le Petit. The meannesses, the impos- 
tures, the false pretences of the spurious imitator 
of a great man arc there mercilessly exposed. 
The tinsel was unsparingly stripped from the 
gaudy garb of the “ nephew of his uncle,” whom 
a satirist pungently described as having that 
uncle’s iiam(i a little the worse for wear.” With 
all the bitterness of personal indignation natural 
to a generous man labouring under the sense of 
a great national wrong, the betrayer of the Re- 
public was denounced ; and never was a revenge 
lAox’e complete than that involved in the exposure 
of Napoleon the IJttle in contrast to Napoleon 
tlie Great. It was certainly of evil augury for 
the second Empire in France that smili men as 
Victor Hugo wei-c banished from the country to 
render its establishment possible. The ostracism 
of distinguished citizsens was sometimes con- 
sidered a salutary and even a necessary step in 
ancient days ; but in modem times the judgments 
of men are formed on other rules, and a govern- 
ment is judged to a great extent by the men 
with whom it surrounds itself. It was a lamenta- 
ble state of things for France, in which the De 
Mornys and tlie I’ersignys took the place of such 
men as Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and Cavaignac. 

Victor Hugo in Exile ; “ Les Chatimbnts ; 

The Amnesty. 

From the first the exile felt persuadotl that 
the empire set up by Napoleon III. would not 
last, but that the government, founded in in- 
justice, falsehood, and bloodshed, would some 
day suddtaily come down, and that great would 
bo the fall thereof. In Jersey, where he took 
up his residence for some years, and afterwards 
in Guernsey, where he occupied Hauteville 
House, a picturesque dweUing on almost the 
highest point of the town of St. Peter Port, he 
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resnined his literary labours, and liyed a quiet 
and retired life ; but never ceased to look for- 
ward to the time when the reign of absolutism 
would come to an end in France. His work, 
Les ChBtimenta, published in 1857, sufficiently 
shows that while many were acting up to the 
saying of the witty French writer, who declared 
that unless men made up their minds to forget 
many things, life would be impossible, and were 
gradually Ijecoming reconciled to the French 
Kmpire, especially after the Crimean successes 
had raised the military reputation of the Go- 
vernment, Victor Hugo was still among the irre- 
concilables, and sturdily held out in enmity. 
He had declared that he would never return to 
France while Napoleon III. sat on the throne, 
and held down with the iron hand of absolutism 
the liberties of the country, however well that 
iron hand might be concealed in a glove of 
velvet. In 1869, after the successful war against 
Austria in Italy had given a new lease of pourer 
and popularity to ** the man of the 2nd Decem- 
ber,*’ and by the Treaty of Villa Franca the 
French Emperor was enabled to present himself 
in the novel character of a liberator, Napoleon 
III, made a bid for further popularity by the 
proclamation of an amnesty, permitting the 
j'eturn of many whom the events of 1851 and 
the subsequent years had made exiles. Of this 
i’luiiesty, in which Victor Hugo was included, 
the exile refused to avail himself. Between him 
and the French Emperor there could be no 
peace ; and he kept stubbornly to the resolution 
he had once taken, — ^while the Empire lasted, 
France was no home for him. 

Huao’s Life in the Channel Islands; 

Philanthbopy and Hope. 

The best part of his character was developed 
during those quiet years of retirement in the 
(];hannel Islands. The more combative part of 
Victor Hugo’s nature, formerly kept in continual 
irritation, first by his stormy contentions with 
the classicists on behalf of romanticism, and 
.afterwards in the political arena, here remained 
ill abeyance ; and the goodness of his heart 
showed itself in unwearying efforts to better 
the condition of the toiling masses, condemned, 
as kind Tom Hood vaotc, by lot of birth to cat 
the lean and not the fat of earth. Himself a. 
worker, his sympathies were wiVii those whoso 
work furnished the means of enjoyment for the 
favoured ones of fortune ; and no scheme of 
benevolence, down to the providing of dinners 
for the hungry little island chi Idrcti went with- 
out his active co-operation and support. And 


wherever there was a chance that his voice 
would be heard, he raised it unhesitatingly for 
justice and right. Thus in 1862, when the laws 
of the Republic of Geneva were under revision, ^ 
he wrote a long and eloquent memorial to the 
authorities, pleading for the abolition of the 
l>enalty of deathi His pleading, indeed, is more 
eloquent sometimes than logical. He makes a 
strong point of the fact that the wife and 
children of an executed criminal, being left ^ 
without a protector, are likely to become good- ^ 
for-nothings and criminals; forgetting that,! 
where for the death penalty a very long period 
of penal servitude is substituted, the prisoner is 
as completely dead to his relatives os if he had 
been executed. “ The punishment of death,” he 
says, has partisans of two kinds : those who 
explain it, and those who apply it ; those w1m> 
underta'^e to defend the theory, and those who 
imdcrttiAe t<> defend the practice. But the 
theory and practice do not agree ; they con- 
tiadict on^on t^her strangely. To demolish the 
piinishmf^ng, tlieath, you have only to open the 
debate l|| funeral ceory and practice. Just listen. 
Those of ^ to retain the punishment 

death, why do they wish to retain it? Bccau^ 
capital punishment is an exanjplc. Yes, says 
theory. No, says practice, ft hides the scaf- 
fold as much as it can ; it destroys Montfaucon 
(where criminals were gibbeted in former days); 
it has suppressed th% public crier; it avoids 
market-days; it builds up its scaffold at mid- 
night; it strikes its blow very early in the 
morning. In certain countries, in America and 
in Prussia ” (it migh'; happily now be added, “ and 
in England ”) “ thi hanging and heading are 
done with closed lio Ys. Is it because the death 
penalty is justice ? 1 Bs, says theory; the man was 
guilty, he is punished. No, says practice, for 
the man is punished. Very good ; he is dcad-^ 
that is well. But what about this woman? 
She is a widow. What about these children? 
They are orphans. Death has left then behind 
it a widow and orphans— that is to say, they 
are punislied, and yet they are innocent. Where f 
is your justice 7 But if the penalty of death is 
not just, is it useful? Yes, says theory, the 
corpse can do us no more ham. No, says prac- 
ti^, for this corpse leaves you a legacy of a 
family — a family fatherless — a family without 
bread ; and the widow fulls, that she may cam a 
livelihood, and the orphans steal because they 
mu.st eat.” It is not difficult to see the fallacy 
of this argument. 9 On the other hand, the fol- 
lowing words are in Hugo’s best style ; — . .4 

There is no such thing as a little nation. I 
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fMiid 60 a few montlis ago to Belgium on the 
occasion of the convicts of Cliarleioi ; let me 
be permitted to repeat it to Switzerland to>day. 
The grandeur of a people can no more be mea- 
sured by their number than the greatness of a 
man can be measured by his statiire. The only 
measure is the amount of intelligence and the 
amount of virtue. He who sets a great example 
is great. The little nations will l)e the great 
nations fix)m the day when, standing beside 
nations large in number and vast in territory, 
who ol^stinately adhere to fanaticism and pre- 
judice, to hatred, war, slavery, and death, they 
shall gently and proudly practise fraternity, 
abhorring the sword, demolishing the scaffold, 
glorifying progress, — when they shall smile serene 
as the heavens. Words are vain if there are 
not ideas under them. It is not enough that 
there should be the i*cpublic, ttierc must be 
liberty ; it is not enough that there slio*'^® be 
democracy, there must be humanity. ^^ion 
must be a man, and a man must be a 

Fall op the Empire j Return to France; 

. « L’Annee Terrible ; ” “ Les Miserables.” 

\ 

X,. At length the day whose advent he had long 
foreseen came; and with a more tremendous 
retribution tha.vthe author of Les CliMimetiU 
himself could have imagined. Heptember 1870 
saw the Empire suddenly overthrown after the 
terrible defeat at SSedan. ^Victor Hugo at length 
returned to France, and was immediately chosen 
as a representative in the Assembly that met at 
Bordeaux while Paris was besieged. Bewildered, 
however, and not a little disgusted at the con- 
fusion and strife of factions at a time when the 
only chance of safety lay in unanimity, he 
retired for a lime to Belgium, and from thence 
to the territory of Luxembourg, where he wrote 
his Annie terrihle." Rctm-ning to Paris after 
the horrible crimes of the Commune had filled 
the prisons with condemned captives, he pleaded 
earnestly for the commutation of the death 
penalty in all cases; but with little success. 
His rcpicsentations had little chance of favour- 
able hearing while the Tuilcries still smouldered 
and the petroleum fires had scarcely been exting- 
uished. 

He once more devoted himself to his pen, and 
in his old age produced several of the most rc- 
mai-kable of his works. In Les Misirahles 
he paints with touching eloquence, and with a 
peraistent belief in the existence of redeeming 
points even in the most depraved characters, 
worthy of all honour in one who had seen so 
much of the w’orst side of human nature, the 


struggles, temptations, and trials of those poor 
fellow-creatures to whom society has been in 
the habit of dealing out hard measure, partly 
computing what is done, but knowing not what 
is resisted. Jean Valjean and Cosette and the 
good Archbishop are all stndics from life, and 
are true to human nature ; and the lesson of 
the book is such that he who runs may read iL 
In “Les Travaillcurs de la Mer,” the toilers of 
the sea are described with a generous apprecia- 
tion of the everyday heroism that so frequently 
passes unnoticed, because it does not advertise 
itself. 

Political Opinions Verified; Napoleon 
HI. AND THE Empire. 

As Victor Hugo had refused the proffered 
pardon of Napoleon III., and had proved him- 
self during the existence of the second Empire 
its irreconcilable enemy, so when that govern- 
ment had been obliterated and utterly swept 
away in the ruin of Sedan, he still preserved 
hatred towards the man of the 2nd of Decem- 
ber;'* and his groat anxiety during his latter 
days seemed to be lest in the rapid march of 
events on the establishment of the third Republic, 
the means by which the imperial authority of 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte had been evolved 
from the ruin of the second Republic should be 
foigotten. 

Immediately after be had quitted France, at 
the commencement of his exile in 1852, he had 
written the terrible denunciation of the coap 
ditat contained in NapoUon le Petit, the 
avowed object of the work being to place before 
the eyes of the French people, in his true colours, 
the man who had strangled the Republic he had 
solemnly sworn to uphold. It is remarkable, at 
this distance of time, to notice how strong was 
the poet's belief in the downfall of the military 
absolutism set up by the President at a time 
when the general opinion, while deploring the 
means by which Louis Napoleon had gained his 
imperial power, still represented that power as 
firmly cstablislicd, and the restoration of re- 
publican government in France as a thing 
utterly impossible, and as simply the dream of 
a certain number of political fanatics. Victor 
Hugo never doubted that the day would come 
when France would awaken from her lethaxgy 
and shake off the yoke imposed on her by the 
founder of the second Empire and his associates. 
At the very beginning of his book he paints with 
all the bitterness of indignation the lethajgy that 
had come upon France after the great agony of 
the 2nd of December and the following days ; 
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and prophesies that from this lethargy tho country 
will one day awake to a new and stronger 
political life. He writes : — 

“ There will be an awakening. This book has no 
other object but to drive away this slumber. France 
ought not even to adhere to this government 
by the consent of lethargy ; at certain hours, in 
certain places, under certain shadows, to slumber 
is to die. T^et ils add, that at the moment that 
is passing over us, France — a strange thing to 
say, and yet a true one — knows nothing of what 
happened on the 2nd of Dccciiiber and aftcr- 
w'ards, or knows it incorrectlj’-, and there is her 
excuse. Nevertheless, thanks to several generous 
and courageous publications, the facts arc be- 
ginning to leak out. This book is intended to 
bring some of them to light, and, if it please 
God, to present them all in their true aspect. It 
is important that people should know a little 
what M. Bonaparte is. At the ])rcscnt hour, 
thanks to the suppression of the tidbune, thanks 
to the snjipressioii of free speech of truth and 
liberty, — a suppressi('!u whose consequence has 
been to make everything pcimissible 1o 
Bonaj>artc‘, but which has at the same time had 
the effect of rendering null an<l void nil Irs ;; •; ; 
without exce])tion, iucliuliug tlu' uuqualiti./'I'' 
‘ serntiny ’ of theSOtli of December. — thank.j. we 
sny tu this slilling of every complaint, this 
obscuration of al! light, not one thing, not on <3 
man, not one fact, I ins its true appearance or is 
e.nlled by its right iianu*. The crime of M. Bona- 
parte is not a crime, it is called ‘necessity:* 
the ambnsh of M, Bonaparie was not an ambush, 
it is called the defence of order j the robberies of 


M. Bonaparte arc not robberies, they are called 
measures of state ; the murders of M. Bonaparte 
are not murders, they arc called public safety ; 
the accomplices of M. Bonaparte are not male- 
factors, they are called magistrates, senators, 
and Councillors of State ; the adversaries of M. 
Bonaparte are not the soldiers of the law and of 
right, they are called levellers, demagogues, and 
fanatics. This book is nothing more than a 
hand thrust forth from the shadow to tear the 
mask off that man. 

“ But we will expose this triumph of order ; 
to paint as it is this vigorous, strong, established 
government, having for its supporters a number 
of youngsters who have more ambition than 
boots, pretty fellows ;n id great rascals ; supported 
at the Exchange by Fould the Jew, and in the 
Church by Montalcmbcrt the Catholic ; resting 
on the coalition of all that is sliaineful ; giving 
fetes ; making cardinals ; wearing white hats 
and with opera hats under their arm, \vith 
primrose kid gloves like Morny, or new-lacqncrod 
like Maiipas, brushed up like I’crsigny, rich, 
elegant, neat, gilded, coming forth from a lake 
of blootl. Yes, there will he a waking up ! ” 

lie goes on tf) likmi the Einjiire to the faii^^ 
livid on the fro/.cn Neva in the ilussian winter, 
every bootli, built on a foundatkJii apparently as 
solid as marble, vanishing when the first breath 
of returning spring blows over the land. In 
IJlliatoive (Vnn (Mnn', the veteran writer has 
further fulfilled his promise of giving to the 
world the details of the events that preceded the 
formation of the second French Empire. 

H. W. D. 
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Birth or the Qcjeen. 
the 24th of May, 1810, a little bluc-cyoil 
girl-baby was born iato the work! at Kon- 
fibigton Palace. Her f:x1her, iee Duke of Kent, 
four^ son of George IIT., had married, iu the 
previoas July, Vicioire Marm Louise, Prince-. •> 
Lciningcn, youngest sister of' the reigning Duke 
Coburg. The Duke of Kent was tJieii in ins ^ 
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tUiy-tlrst year, and the beautiful widow whom, 
he married was a year or two over thirty. By 
her first marriage with Prince Lciningcn, she had 
a son and a daugliter. 

The son died in 1859, and his son is now 
(1881) in 11 k‘ British Navy, and commands the 
r* y.al yacht. The daughter, our Queen’s step- 
sister and only playmate in the quiet years ot 
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her cliilcUiood, for whom Her Majesty entertained 
the warmest sisterly affection, afterwards married 
.the Prince of Hohenlohc Langenburg, and died 
in 1872. 

Prince (afterwards King) Leopold, who married 
the Princess Charlotte of England, w'as brbtlicv 
to the Duchess of Kent, so th.at it was not tlie 
first time that the English Royal Family had 
-l^n united by marriage with the House of 
Coburg. 

When the “ little English May-Ilowcr,” as her 
Oerman grandmother loved to call the ?i inec>s 
Victoria, first saw tlie light, it was by no moans 
certain tliafc she was heir to llic tlironc of 
England. Of all the sons of George ITJ.. m-t 
one had a legiiimate heir, it is true. The hatred 
felt by the Prince Regent, aftcrw.ards George IV., 
to bis wife, Queen Caroline, ine vented any hope 
of a reconciliation between them. The Duke of 
Clarence, cider brother of the Duke of Kent, and 
aftcrwanls William IV., was innvried on the '^amc 
day as our Queen’s father, and two danghlors 
were born of this marriage. Both, however, 
died in infancy, to the deep sorrow of I heir 
mother, good Queen Adelaide. Their birth had 
the effect of making the prospect of the little 
Princess Vicloi’ia succeeding to the throne a A'cry 
uncertain one. She was christened by the names 
Alexaiidrina Victoria, the second name being 
that of her mothei’. 

The Duke of Kent died just eight months 
after the birth of his daughter. He was one of 
the most popular of the royal princes. an<l his 
death was much regretted. He never scorned to 
entertain any doubt as to his infunt daiighbn'.s 
succession to the throne, and used constantly to 
hold her up in his arms and say to his friends : 

Look at her well 1 She will one dny he Queen 
of England.” Upon his death the Duchess t)f 
Kent sent for her brother, Prince Lco[»''hl, and 
from that moment he dcvote<l a falhcrly care 
and love to the Princess Victoria. 

The Queen’s Ciiilduood. 

The Duchess of Kent and Prince Leopold, in 
Tiew of the uncertainty which surrounded tlie 
prospects of the little Princess, wisely resedvod 
that she should he kept in ignorance of the great 
destiny which in all probability lay before her. 
The Duke of Kent, at his death, had left his 
widow and daughter, “ without means of exist- 
ence.’ ’ The Regent’s tastes were too extravagant 
for him to consider the necessities of any one else, 
and when he became king, shortly after his 
brothers death, he showed iiu ju,''ve dislike to 
his sister-in-law, the Duchess pf Kent. All these 


circumstances combined, caused the Duchess to 
live quietly enough during the Queen’s childhood. 
She was anxious to guard her daughter from the 
merest chance of hearing that she was regarded 
.as the future Queen of England. Born of a 
thrifty German race herself, she looked with 
horror upon the extravagance of the members of 
the House of Hanover, and took care to inculcate 
lessons of a far different n.ature in the mind of 
the Princess, — ^lessons which afterwards bore rich 
fruit and beneficially affected in no small degree 
Iho ]>rosperity of England. As .an instance of 
Ibis c.arefnl training, an anecdote related by 
Han let Martincau may be told here. 

“It became known at Tunbridge Wells that 
the Princess had been unable to buy a box at the 
Bazaar because sbe had spent her money. At 
this Bazaar she had bought presents for almost 
all her relations, and had laid out her last shilling, 
when she remembered one cousin more, and saw 
a box priced half-a-crown which would suit him. 
Tlie sliop people, of course, placed the box with, 
the other purchases, but the lit tie lady’s governess 
admonished them by saying, ‘ No ; you see the 
Princess has not gob the money, therefore, of 
course, she cannot buy the box.’ This being 
perceived, thp next oiler was to lay by the box 
till it could be purchased ; and the answer was, 

‘ Oil, well, if you will be so good as to do that.’ 
Oil qiaarter day, before seven in thcmoniing. the 
Princess appeared on her donkey to claim her 
purchase.” 

It would be well for all children,' of whatever 
rank in life, were their ideas of expenditure so 
carefully checked in early years as wore those of 
the future Qiiccu of England. 

When Princess Victoria was ten years old, 
tiierc was a child’s ball given at court, at which 
she was present. Mr. Greville thus describes 
her : Our little Princess is a shori, plain- 

looking chilli. However, if nature has not done 
much, fortune is likely to do a great dc.al more 
for her.” On the King (George IV.) talking of 
giving this ball. Lady IMaria Conyngham was 
guilty of great want of tact. She said to the 
King, ** Oh, do ; it will be so nice to sec the two 
little queens dancing together,” me.aning the 
little Queen of Portugal, a few weeks older than 
Princess Victoria, and the little Princess herself. 
It is on recoj’d that the King was greatly annoyed 
at this, as, of course, the Princess could not be- 
come queen until after not only his death but 
that of his brother, th-j Duke of Clarence. 

George IV. died when the Princess Victoria 
was twelve years old, and as there was only the 
life of an old man of sixty-five between her and 
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the throne, it was thought judicious to tell her 
now for the first time of the great prospect that 
lay before her. So imminent was this prospect 
deemed by the nation, that a Bill was brought 
into Pai’liament, making the Duchess of Kent 
Regent, should her daughter be called to the 
throne before completing her eighteenth year. 

The little Princess received tlic news with a 
calmness and a deep sense of the responsibility 
involved in so important a position, which 
would be surprising in a child of twelve, were it 
not for the remembrance of the care and thought 
that had surrounded her with all good influences 
and kept her from all evil ones, throughout her 
childhood. 

The next six years were spent quietly enough. 
The Duchess of Kent took endless pains to ensure 
her daughter the best education that could be 
given and the finest moral training. The Prin- 
cess was carefully kept away from court, the 
atmosphere of which in those days was scarcely 
suited to youth and purity. She was not even 
allowed to appear at the coronation of her uncle, 
William IV. This, and her absence from the 
drawing-rooms, gave great offence to the Royal 
Family, and the occasional storms that arose from 
these causes were the only events that rippled 
the culm oi our Queen’s girlhood. 

The Queen’s Accession. 

When William IV. • died (June 20th, 1837) 
speculation was rife as to the character of the 
young Queen. Her mother had kept her in such 
jealous seclusion that no one knew anything 
about her. bhe had never beeji allowcil to be 
alone with anybody, not even her governess, the 
Duchess of Northumberland. Amid this un- 
certainty, the conduct of the girl-queen at her 
first Council was such as to reassure all who had 
feared her youth and inexperience. We give 
the account in the words of a chronicler of the 
Lime, who was not wont to overpraise. Ho says : 
“The King died at twenty minutes .after two, 
and the young Queen met the Council at Kensing- 
ton Palace at eleven. Never was anything like 
the first impression she produced, or the chorus 
of praise and admiration which is raised about 
her manner and behaviour, and certainly not 
without justice. It was very •: xtraordinary, and 
something far beyond what was looked for. Her 
extreme youth and inexiXJricnoe, and the igno- 
rance of the vrorld concerning her, naturally 
excited intense curiosity to see how she would 
act on this trying occasion, and there was a con- 
siderable assemblage at the I'alacc. Lord Mel- 
bourne asked her if she would ciiter the rwm 


accompanied by the great officers of State, j 
she said she would come in alone. The , 
were thrown open, and the Queen entered, ^! 
plainly dressed in mourning. Her two 
the Dukes of Cumberland and Sussex (the ! ^ 

of Cambridge was in Hanover), advaiiceji^?i^ 
meet her. She bowed to the Lords, and 
hcr scat, and then read her speech in a olwl' 
distinct, and audible voice, without any 
ance of fear or embarrassment. After she 
taken tlic oath for the security of the Church dp 
Scotland, the Privy Councillors were sworn, thiel 
two royal Dukes first by themselves; and ap 
these two old men, her uncles, knelt be£6r0'> 
her, swearing allegiance and kissing her hand/ 
I saw her blush up to the eyes, as if she’ fdi' 
the contrast between their civil and natural' 
relations, and this was the only sign of emotiQit: 
she evinced. Her manner to them was 
graceful and engaging ; she kissed them botit/ 
and rose from her chair and moved towards tHa* 
Duke of Sussex, who was farthest from her, 
too infirm lo reach her, ... At twelve the- 
next day she held a Council at which she . pre- 
sided with as much case as if she liad been doing; 
nothing else all her life. She looked very well, 
and though so small in stature and without 
much pretension to beauty, the gracefulness ol 
her manner and the good expression of her. 
countenance give her on the whole a veiyry 
agreeable aj)pearance, and with her youtif’; 
inspire an excessive interest in all who approach i 
her.’' . 

The sHine chronicler relates how the younij^ 
Queen, on receiving a request from the Queeh*. 
Dow'agcr that she might remain at Windsor tifi; 
after the funeral, replied in the kindest terms, ■ 
begging that the widow of the King would 
sultnothingbutlier own. health andconvenie: 
and that she would remain at Windsor as ] 
as she pleased. “ In short,” says Mr. Grevi] 

“ she appears to act wdth every sort of good 1 
and good .feeling, as w'cll as good sense, and'-s^ 
far as it has gone, nothing can be more fata 
able than the impression .sho has made, and ’ 
nothing can promise better than her manner andv' 
conduct.” ' • V 

Miss Martineau describes the Queen as being^ 
“ really pretty in the upper part of the face, ant^l 
wdth an ingenuous and sincere air which seem0^ 
full of i)romise,” ■ 

The Coronation took place on the 
June, 1S.3S. Miss Martineau gives a picture8<|Q»^ 
word-pic. re of the ceremony, which was 
magnificent one. During the year which 
elapsed between the accession of the 
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^ihd her coronation, she had found out how diffi- 
cult was her position. Party spirit ran hi^h. 
ilach side hoped to gain to its side the 
young and inexperienced girl who sat upon the 
throne. 

Everywhere were networks of cabal and in- 
tifiguc, and parties arrayed against each other. 
The Queen’s uncle, J'rince Leopold, had fre- 
quently and carefully inculcated the doctrine 
tiiat a constitutional monarch must never side 
with any party; })ut it is scarcely to be w’onderod 
at that his niece, in the first months of her reign, 
forgot to put in practice so admirable an axiom. 

• When Lord Molboume’s IVFinistry went out, 
it became necessary for the Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber to give up their oflice and to bo replaced 
by others appointed hy the Tory (Joveniment. 
The Queen, however, refused to f^art with her 
Ladies, and consequently the Whigs remained in 
office. This is the simi)lo story of what is known 
.'as 'the Bedchamber Plot. The (iucen probably 
Bcarccly realized what she was doing. At the 
iBamo time there is no doubt tliai, had she been 
f.ftdvised by Lord Melbourne as be ought to have 
advised her, she would never have permitted her 
jiersonal feelings to interfere n it h the affairs of 
the State. The occurrence gave colour to the 
idea that tlic Queen favoured the Liberals, an 
idea that was not rcmovctl until many years bad 
passed, and shown that Her ^Majesty became as 
; friendly with Sir Bohort Peel when he w’as in 
office as she had been with Lord l^Iclbournc, and 
that her friendshii) was by no means confined to 
those Ladies of the Bedchamber who lield their 
office under the Liberal Clovornmeiit. 

The Queen's IIusp.axd. 

.The history of the Queen would be incomplete 
•■'indeed without a sketch of the ch.aractor and 
•itppearnncc of her husband, the I’rincc Consort, 

' )oru three mojitbs after the (>urcn. Jlc ^Yas the 
' .^second son of Ernest. Duke of Saxc-Uoburg- 
.^aalfeld. It is a curious coi iicidcnoe that the same 
■ ;}lergyuiai\ who officiated at the imirriagc of the 
f’i)ukeaiid Dn chess of Kent, bat>tizcd the infant 
^ Prince, who was, years afterwai ils, to marry tlie 
only issue of their union. The Duchc.ss of Kent 
was sister to Piincc Albert’s father, so that 
'Queen Victoria and her hi »band were first 
-cousins. 

At two years old the little Prince is 
Bcribcd by his grand iik it licr, the Dowager 
Duchess of Saxc-Cobiirg, as ••very handsi'inc, 
,)jut too slight -p , 1 * a boy ; lively, very funny, all 
; ’good nature .md full of misehici." TJis uncle, 
•..Prince (af<^rw'aids King) LeojioJd, who had 


remained in England after the sad and early 
death of his young wife, the Princess Charlotte, 
became acquainteil with his nephew in 1820, and 
even at this time, when there was little pro- 
bability of Princess Victoria ever becoming 
Queen of England, Prince Leopold and his 
mother seem to have had the idea of an union 
between the cousins. In writing of the little 
Princess to the Dnehess of Kent, the graiid- 
muthor always called her the “ dear little May- 
llow’or,” because she had been born in May ; and 
before the children were three years old, tho 
Princc'.s nurse used to talk to him of his ‘‘little 
English sweetheart.” When he was five years 
old, his mother, whom he adored, was separated 
(and cvculually divorced) from the Duke, and 
hoj- 1 wo S( ms never saw her again. “ The Prince,” 
says tho Queen, “never forgot her, and spoke 
with niu<*h tenderness .'iiid sorrow of his poor 
motlitT.’’ The Prince was full of life and fnii as 
a hoy. but ]>i)S'<essed many other qualities by no 
means common to boyhood. He was gentle and 
kind-hearlod, hated toglvc pain, and was always 
anxious do good and give jdeasure to others. 
He never forgot an .act of kindness however 
trilling. He .=howcd thcgreato.st patience under 
the attacks of illness to which he was subject up 
to the ago of ten. AVith these pleasvxt qiialilies 
he was possessor of a refinement of nature, one 
effect of which was a perfect moral purity both 
in word and deed. He ha(l a keen sense of the 
ridiculou.s, which made him a charming com- 
panion, and a wonderful power of miruicry, 
whicli might have been a dangerous gift had it 
not been controlled by his sweetness cf dispnd- 
tion. The two young })rmcc3 were brothers not 
in name only, but in bc.arl and mind. Theirs 
was a close ;dfeolion. AV^hen Ernest was .seven- 
teen, he was to l.)e confirmed, and as the boys 
had gone hand in hand from chihlhood, their 
friends tliought it well that tho younger brother 
should join the elder in this rite. Accordingly 
tiicy were confirmed in the Chapel of the Palace 
at Co’airg, on Pahii-Sunday, in 1S.T5, Prince 
Albert being then onlj'- sixteen, but of a nature, 
.a.s bi.s tutor cxjjrc.sscd it, “ singularly earnest .and 
though tfid, and indeed distinctly devout.” 

In 18:10, when there appeared every probability 
of the Piincess A^ictoria becoming Queen of 
England, and at no distant date, and when 
King Leopold began serioirdy to consider tho 
union of the cousins, Baron Stockmar writes as 
billows: — “Albert is a fine young fellow, well 
grown for his ago, with agreeable and valuabfe 
qurditics; and who, if things go well, may in a 
few years turn out a strong, handsome man, of 
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a kindly, simple, yet dignified demeanour. 
Externally, therefore, he possesses all that 
pleases the sex, and at all times and in all 
countries must please. It may prove, too, a 
lucky circumstance that even now he has some- 
thing of an English look,” As to his character, 
Stockmar declined to give an oi)inion until he 
had seen more of the Prince. Tlic Duchess of 
Kent in this year invited her brother, the Duke 
of Cobiu’g, and his two sons, to visit her at 
Kensington Palace; but all parties agreed that 
any idea of a future union between the cousins, 
now to meet for the first t ime, must bo kei)t a 
profound secret from the Princess V'ictoria. 
The Prince was well aware of the object of this 
visit, as his grandmother had often talked to 
him of a scheme she had so much at heart. The 
situation was a romantic one. It can be 
imagined witli what eyes of interest the young 
prince rcgarvl(?d the fair-haired, blac-eyed girl 
whom his relatives destined for his future 
wife, and by whose side ho would probably 
sit on the throne of England. The rrince^s^ 
too, had often heard of her two cousins, and 
having been watched so .strictly, and kept 
so secluded by her mother, her girlidi heart 
must at >ast liave felt some interest and curi- 
osity about the tw(^ youtlis, with whf»m .she was 
allowed to converse and associate freely during 
their four weeks’ stay. During ilic visit she 
wrote to her uncle Leopold, then King of the 
Belgians, and in her letter.s her favourable 
oi>iriion of her cousin unconsciously revealed 
itself, lleassiircd by this, King liCnpold wrote, 
on the termination of the princes’ visit, express- 
ing to the Princess his wishes on the subject of 
the proposed union. Ifc bad alway.s .stood in 
the place of a father to her, and he was pcrhap.s 
the one person in the world who luul most 
influence over her mother, the Ducher s of Kent. 
Consc(iuently the Princess looked naturally to 
him for guidance in the affairs of >\ct early life. 
Her answer to the King’s letter, dated June 7th, 
1836, proves how willing she wa.s to fall in with 
the project of a union between herself and 
Prince Albert. She concludes with the words: 
“ I have only now to beg you, my dearest uncle, 
to take care of the health of one now .so tlear to 
me, and to take him under your .special pj utcc- 
tion. I hope and trust that all will go pros- 
perously and well on this siibje(?t now of so 
much importance to me.” The Prince however, 
was not made aware of the preference shown for 
him by his coiLsin. flis cducaiion was now 
carried on on such a scale as might ].>ost fit him 
for the duties of Prince Consort in liic opinion 


of his relatives. That their ideas were 
on this subject was proved by the result. 
the death t)f William IV., on June 20th, 
placed the Queen upon the throne, the Prih^ 
wrote to congratulate lii.s “dearest cousiU'^t 
abiding : “ You arc now Queen of the mightfea® 
land of Europe. In your hand lies the happ^^^ 
ness of millions. May Heaven as.si8t you.fOlii^ 
strengthen you with its strength in that high' Wl^' 
difiicult task.” ; ■ 

III 1838, KingLcopold wrote to the Queen, su^ri' 
gesting that some«leei.sivc arrangement regarding' 
the marriage should be made for the jqCt 1839^, 
when she and the Prince would be twenty yoarp^ 
old ; but the Queen decided against this. Heij 
reasons were excel lent. She thought herself and- 
llie Prince too young, and also suggested thai 
he should make himself complete master of tbfr 
English language before the question of marriage 
.should recur. A year later she again writes to 
her uncle, dcprccat ing any haste as regards the' 
marriage. In t)c toller of the same year, however,. 
Prince Albert and Prince Ernest came on a vislt^ 
to Windsor (’asMe for the first time for three 
years. We have a description of the future 
Prince ConsDi t as ho then a ppeared, in the words 
of General Grey : “ Prince Albert was eminently 
baiidsomc, but there was also in his countenance 
a gcntlcnes.s of cx]»ressiori and a peculiar sweet* 
no.ss in his .'<milc, with a look of deep thought; 
and high inlelligc'iiee in hi.s clear blue eyes and 
expaii.^ive forehead, 1 hat added a charm to thei 
impression lie produced on tho.se who saw him,'< 
far beyond that derived from mere beauty and- 
regularity of feature.” On the second day after 
their arrival, the Queen wrote to her uncle r 
“ The young men are very amiable, delightful 
com})anions. Albert’s beauty is most striking,, 
and he is most amiaijlc and unaffected — inshartk' 
YQTj fa.se hud i Ilf/.'' Her uncle was delighted at.^l 
these superlative':!, which clearly showed thatthfr’ 
Queen w*)ald no longer insist upon the “ delay 
a few years” v.diich she had suggested a few: 
months previously. All her true friends were;, 
anxious that she .should marry. Notwithstanding' 
her possession of unusual commonscnse,prudencc,i. 
and di.scrimiu.atioii for one so young, her ine-x*: 
pcrionce had led her in some measure to neglfi^ 
th.at paramount duty of a constitutional sovereign',; 
— viz., to mai ntain a position of neutrality towards ■ 
the leaders of party on both sides. The youth- 
ful Queen had drifted uncon.sciously into political;, 
pa rtisai I'-hip. I besides this, there were numerbn^ 
intrigues going on upon the subject of thefutcute 
consort of the Queen of England. It could 
scarcely he otherwise, considering the enormous 
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IflIMs involved. To sit beside the Queen on the 
^^one of England was a position coveted hj 
On the whole, the decision of the Queen 
ib favour of her cousin, announced by her to 
Melbourne on the 14th of October, 1839, 
days after the arrival of the Prince at Wind- 
was the source of unalloyed satisfaction not 
^BP^'to that nrbleman but to the country at 
b^ge. As to King Leopold, he writes to the 
^^Qfteen : “ When I learned your decision, I had 
ii^OBt the feeling of old Simoon, ‘ Now lettest 
^!)(oa Thy servant depart in peace.*” The true 
ilirbuianlincss of the Queen’s heart is shown in her 
l^ter to Baron Stockmar, announcing her cn- 
gafliement: “Albert has completely won my 
)ilieart| and all was settled between us this morn- 
ttig .... I feel certain he will make me very 
^appy ; I wish I could say I felt as certain of 
making him happy, but I shall do my best.” 
This is not the language of a queen, but of a 
loving woman. 

Baron Stockmar, having taken some years to 
o^vo at a sound conclusion as to the character 
‘Ol the Prince, now at last delivers himself of a 
4^ided utterance. He writes on the return of 
the young princes to their native land : “ The 
mbie I see of the Prince, the better I esteem and 
We him. His intellect is so sound and clear, 
ids' nature so unspoiled, so childlike, so predis- 
posed to goodness as well as truth, that only two 
Oxtemal elements will bo required to make of 
him a truly distinguished prince. ” He explains 
these to be, knowledge of the world and an in- 
timate acquaintance with the English nation and 
their constitution. 

That the Queen agreed in the latter sentiment 
is proved by one of her first gifts to the Prince 
being a Blackstone, which she sent to him at 
Goburg, and which he tells her in one of his 
letters he spent hours in studying. 

The Royal Engagement. 

\ On the loth of October, 1839, the Queen sent 
for Mnce Albert and made known to him her 
wishes on the subject, which had been familiar 
tahim from early childhood — viz., marriage be- 
tween the cousins. The Queen herself says that 
he received her offer without hesitation ; but this 
is a calm and cold expression of the stale of his 
mind, as revealed in a letter written by him on 
the next day, in which he describes bis emotion 
in two lines from Schiller’s “ Song of the Bell 

“ Das Auge sicht den Himmol ?u 
Es scliwimmt das Herss in ' 

(My eyes soo heaven opening ; 

My heart swims in bappmess.) 


After the engagement, the Prince and his 
brother remained a month at Windsor Castle. 
A irumour of the proposed marriage had gone 
abroad throughout the country, though no official 
announcement had been made of it. Parliament 
was not sitting ; and until the Queen could 
officially communicate the intelligence to the 
Privy Council, it was kept secret by the princi- 
pal parties concerned. After the departure of 
the two princes from Windsor, which took place 
on the 15th of November, the Queen wrote to the 
Queen- Do wager (good Queen Adelaide) and to 
the other members of the English Royal Family, 
announcing her intended marriage. The declara- 
tion was made to the Privy Council on the 23rd. 
It is thus recorded in the Gazette of the same 
date. 

“ I have caused you to be summoned at the 
present time in order that I may acquaint you 
with my icsoliition in a matter which deeply 
concerns the welfare of my peojdc and the 
happiness of my future life. 

“ It is ray intention to ally myself in marriage 
with the Pnnoe Albert of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha. Deeply impressed wdth the solemnity 
of the engagement which I am about to con- 
tract, I have not come to this decisfnn without 
mature consideration, nor without feeling a 
strong assurance that, with the blessing of Al- 
mighty God, it will at once secure my domestic 
felicity, and serve the interests of my country.” 

The Queen says that her hands shook while 
she read this declaration, and that she was hapj^y 
and thankful when it was over. Doubtless it 
was nervous work for a girl of twenty thus 
publicly to announce her choice. Tlie news was 
well received throughout the country, and had it 
not been for the bitterness of party spirit raging 
in England at that time, all would have gone 
smoothly and well. As it was, either party was 
constantly on the look-out for means to irritate 
and confound the other, and to this may be 
attributed the fact that the proposed allowance 
of £6(),(X)0 a year was eventually reduced to 
£30,000. 

The Queen announced her intended marriage 
on the opening of Parliament on the 16tli of 
January, 1840. During that session, not only 
were there stormy discussions as to the above- 
n.*imcd question of Prince Albert’s income, but 
there were also difficulties raised as to his prece- 
dence, and the ap])ointments to be made in 
forming his household. This 7’endcred the few 
weeks before the marriage different indeed from 
the happy time which such an interval ordinarily 
becomes in a case where the union is the result 
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of love on botb sides. As Lord Melbourne said, 
it was because it was ** a love-match ” that the 
English nation accepted the idea of the marriage 
with such heartiness. 

Married Life. 

The marriage took place on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, 1840, in the Chapel Koyal, St. James's. 
Since the rejoicings at the visit of the Allied 
Sovereigns in 1814, never had such multitudes 
assembled in Hyde Park. After the ceremony 
the Queen and Prince drove to Windsor 
Castle. Of this journey the Queen writes : Our 
reception was most enthusiastic, hearty, and 
gratifying in every way, the people quite deafen- 
ing us with their cheers, horsemen, etc., going 
along with us.” 

Lady Lyttelton records that on the Queen’s 
wedding day, her “ look and manner were veny 
pleasing, her eyes much swollen with tears, but 
great happiness in her countenance; and her look 
of confidence and comfort at the Prince when 
they walked away as man and wife was very 
pleasing to see. I understand she is in extremely 
high spirits since. Such a new thing for her to 
dare to be unguarded in conversing with any- 
body, and, ’’ith her frank and fearless nature, 
the restraints she has hitherto been under frtmi 
one reason or another with everybody must have 
been most painful.” 

The Queen found in Prince Albert, young as he 
was, an inestimable guide and counsellor in the 
trying position in which she was place<l. One 
single entry in the Queen’s journal sliows tlmt 
this was supplemented by the purest alfection, 
without which marriage becomes a bond instead 
of a blessing. “ I told Albert that formerly I 
was too happy to go to London, and wretched to 
leave it, and how since the blessed hour of my 
marriage, and still more since the summer, I dis- 
like it, and am unhappy to leave the country, 
and would be content and happy never to go 
to towm. The solid pleasures of a peaceful, quiet, 
yet merry life in the country, with my inesti- 
mable husband and friend, my all-in-all, are far 
more durable than the amusements of London, 
though we don’t despise or dislike them some- 
times.” 

The Queen and Prince played, sang, and 
etched together. The following is the Queen’s 
own sketch of the daily routine ; “ They break- 
fasted at nine, and took a walk every morning 
soon afterwards : then came the usual amount of 
business (far less heavy, however, than now), 
besides which they drew and etched a great il-^.al 
together, which was a source of great amu^emenl. 


having the plates hit in the house. Lunohdi^l 
followed tit the usual hour of two o’clock, Lo*^r' 
Melbourne (the Prime Minister at the time) 
to the Queen in the afternoon, and between 
and six the Prince generally drove her out 
pony phaeton. If the Prince did not drive 
Queen, he rode, in which c.'ise she took n 
with the Duchess of Kent or tho ladies. 

Pi ince also read aloud most days to the Queeti*^! 
The dinner was at eight o’clock, and always 
the company. . . . The hours were never 
and it was very seldom that the party had 
broken up at eleven o’clock,” 

In November 1840, the Princess Royal 
born, and in November of the following year tRoiJ 
hearts of father, mother, and nation were^y 
gladdened by the birth of an heir to the throng'::*' 
In 1843 another girl, the Piinccss Alice, was,; 
added to the group of royal children. On 
28th of August in this year, tho Queen and' 
Prince Albert embarked at Southampton, and.^ 
after cruising about for a couple of days, th^. 
crossed to Treport on a visit to Louis Philippe»> 
King of the French, who, when Duke of Orleans, 
liad been a most intimate friend of Her Majesty’s 
father, as well as of the Princess Charlotte and 
King Leopold. 

Death of Prince Albert’s Father. 

On the 29lh of January, 1844, Prince Albert’s , 
father, Duke of Saxe- Coburg- Saalf eld, died. 
The Prince was very much affected by the news, 
and the Queen, kiiowingthc great alfection he had- 
felt for his father, was filled with sympathetic 
sorrow. She writes to Baron Stockmar: “My 
darling stands so .alone, and his grief is so great 
and touching.” I.ady Lyttelton, in a lettcr.- 
written at this time, says : “ I have been with 
the Queen a good deal altogether. She is veiy 
I affecting in her grief, which is in truth all on tho 
Prince’s account; and every time she looks at' 
him her eyes fill ^resh. He has suffered dread*/ 
fuPy, being very fond of his father; and ^hia- 
separation from him and the suddenness of the 
event and his having expected to see him soon,- 
all contribute to make it vrorse. ” It was at thia- 
period that the Prince, in a letter to BaroA 
Stockmar, wrote the following tribute to^ the 
womanly love and tenderness of Queen Victoria*.— i 
•‘The good Alexandrine (his brother’s wifoj?; 
seems to me in the whole picture like the coa^ 
soling angel. Just such is Victoria to me, wh^ 
feels and shares my grief, and is the treasure o|j^ 
which my whole existence rests. The relatihiK 
in which we stand to each other leaves 
to desire. It is a union of heart and soul, and isf 
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therefore noble, and in it the poor children 
' shall find Ihcir cradle, so as to be able one day 
»to ensure a like hajipiness for themselves.” 

During the Easter recess of that year (1S14), 

Prince Albert visited Coburg in order to be of 
some use to his brother, now reigning Duke. 

The Queen and he had never been parted for a 
single day since their marriage, ajid the separation 
involved great pain to both. The Queen of the 
Belgians came on a visit to Buckingham Palace 
two clays before the Prince left for Coburg, the 
King arriving later on,— an arrangement suggested 
by the thoughtfulness of Pj ince Ali)crt, as pro- 
viding companionship for Queen Victoria. JTe 
left England on the 28tli of March, and Lady 
Lyttelton, writing from the Palace on the 29th, 
says ; “ The Queen has been behaving like a 
pattern wife as she is, about the ITineo’s tour, 
so feeling, and so wretched, and yet so unselfish, 
urging him to go and putting the best face upon 
it to the last moment.” 

The letters written by the Prince to the Queen 
during'his absence are more like k‘ve letters than 
those usually written after four years of marriage. 

On the 11th of April he r^riiccL .to Encdand, 

the evening. devoted friendsT We felt so biiivPh them, 

jj^^in 1814, tlic Queen received several royal Never, during the five years that they were wua- 
grucsts. First on the list was the King of Saxony, me, did they ever recommend a person or a thing 

the amiable and aocomidished sovereign who that was not for my or the country’s best, and 

was kiUed in 1S54 by being thrown from his never for the parly’s advantage only.*’ Wc can see. 

carriage. The Emperor of llussia vi'^ited from this how completely ‘'.he Queen liad overcome 

England i n this year, though not for the first time. the girlish feeling of one-sided potnlance that had 

In 1816, when he was Grand Duke, only twenty aetimted her conduct immediately after heraeces- 

years old, he had been in tills country. Later in sioii in the incident of the Pied-chamher Plot, 

the same year (1811), tlic Prince of I’riissia, now' Princess Helena (now Princess Christian) was 
Emperor of Germany, spent a few' days at born in May 25th of this year, in the midst of 

Windsor, ami King Louis Pliilippe arrivc<l in the anxieties of the political crisis. In July the 

England on a visit to the (iuceii, the ])lcasurc of Queen and Prince w’cre separated for the second 
which wms iiicrc.ased by the ghxuu that had time since their marriage, ami though only for a 

hung over the relations l)etAvcen tlie two Countries fow' days, both appear to havo felt it gi’catly. 

owing to the serious aspect of alVairs caused by The occasion wms Hie opening of the Albert Dock 

the indiscretion of the French oflicials in Tahiti, at Liverpool by the Prince. A letter written by 

who grossly insulted the Ei radish Con.^iil. After the Queen to Baron Stockmar, during his absence 

months of negotiation, the affair was at last at this time, show's how entirely her existence 

peacefully settled. King Louis Pliilippe landed at vms blended wdth that of her husband, and gives 

Portsmouth on the 8th of October, wliere Prince some idea of how leiuiblc her sufferings must 

Albert w'cnt to receive him, accompaniod by the have been when the final separation came. She 

Duke of Wellington. On the same day the says: “I feel very lonely without my dear 

King of the French arrivcvl at \\'ind.sor, the first n aster j and though I know other people arc 

French monarch who had ever ••oinc on a fi ieiidly often separated for a few days, I feel habit could 
visit to an English sovereign. T^ady Lyttelton not make me get accustomed to it. This lam 

says ; “ When w’^e saw the first of the escort enter sure you cannot blame. Without him every thing 

the quadrangle, clown fiew the Queen and we loses its interest. ... It will always be a terri- 
after her, to the outsidi^ of the door on the blc pang for me to separate from him even for 

. pavement of iho iuadrangk' hi.-, in time to two days ; and I pray God never to let me sur- 

pce the escort clatLeiing up and the carriage vivo him.” 
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close behind. The old man was much moved, 
I think, and his hand rather shook as he 
alighted, his hat quite off, and grey hair seen. 
His countenance is striking, much better than 
the portraits, and his embrace of the Queen 
w'as very parental and nice .... It w^as a strik- 
ing piece of mal history — ^made one feel and 
think much. ” The King was delighted to revisit 
England, and talked to the Queen of the time 
w'hcn he was “ in a school in the Orisons, acting 
ns a teacher,” receiving twenty pence a day, 
having to brush liis ow’ii boots, etc., under the 
n.amc of Chabot. He w'as invested by the Queen 
wdth the Order of the Garter during this visit. 

In the year 1816, the political sky in England 
was (la)k and stormy, resulting in a change 
of ministry in July. When the time came for 
the Qecen to receive the Ministers on their taking 
foi*mal leave, the trial on btith sides w’as severe. 
“ Yesterday was a very hanl day for me,” tho 
Queen w'rotc to King Leopold on the 7tU of 
Jul}', ‘‘Iliad to part willi Sir Kobert Peel and 
Lonl Aberdeen, who are irreparable losses to us 
and the country. They w'crc both so overcome 
that it quite unset me, .and w'C have in them tw'o 
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The Cliancellorsliip of the University of Cam- 
bridge having become vacant through the death 
of the Duke of Northumberland in February 
1847, Prince Albert was askcl by Dr. Whcwcll, 
the Master of Trinity, and also by Lord Lans- 
downe, to allow himself to be put in nomination 
for the ofliec. Tlic election, after a violent party 
struggle, resulted in the Prince becoming Chan- 
cellor, and the imposing ceremony of installation 
took ])lace in July of the same year. The Queen 
and Ih’incc left town for Cambridge on tlic r>th, 
and in tbe great ball of Trinity, the Queen re- 
ceived the Cbaneellor's address. As Her Majesty 
observes in her Diary, it was almost absurd for 
them, but Madame Bunsen has placed it on 
record that the command of countenance of both 
was admirable, aud that the Queen “ only smiled 
upon the Prince at the close, when all was over.’’ 

On the 18th of ^larch, 1818, in the midst of 
stormy times, the Princess Louise was born. At 
the end of the previous month the Orleans dy- 
nasty had been overt brown in France, and at 
the time of the young Princess’s birth, tlu.ugh 
some of the members of lA)uis Philippe’s family 
had reached England, nothing had been heard 
of the King himself, or (»f the Queen. Notwith- 
standing that Ji iuis Philippe had broken bis 
solemn pledge, made to the Qu:cn on the occa- 
sion of her visit to the (diatcau tl* Eu. that his son, 
the Duke of Mo]itp<Tisier, should not many the 
Spanish Infanta iiiilK the young Queen of 
Spain should Tu»t only be mnrricd but liave an 
heir to the crown, the Queen had been too Jong 
bound to him by family ties not to feel deeply 
for the now Viomeless old man. Queen Victoria's 
uncle, the King of tbe Bclgi.ans, had married 
Louise, dauglitcr of Louis Philippe, and the 
Duke of Kent had f(jr many j'ears b<‘cn most 
iiilimate with the King of the French. 

At home, affaii’s were cheerless enough. There 
was a Ministerial crisis, and a money and tax 
crisis. Add to this that news had just been 
received of tbe death of Prince Albeit's maternal 
grandmother, to whom he was deeply attadied, 
and it will be seen that the Piince's fears for the 
Queen, who always sutforod in his sorrows, were 
not unfounded. But we tiud Her Majesty writing 
to King Leopold on the 1th Aj)ril : From the 
first I heard all that passed ; and my only 
thoughts and talk were politics. Bat I never 
was calmer and (piietcr or h'ss nervous. Groat 
events make me calm ; it ij only Irillcs that 
irritate my iicrvcs.*’ 

Revolutionary ’48. 

The insurrectionary spirit that prcv.'iilcd o.cr | 


Europe in 1848, kindled but a small fire in 
England. A national convention of Chartists 
arranged for a monster demonstration on ApfiP 
10th, and nervous i^coplc, knowing how the ■whole ' 
of the Continent was given up to insurrection and 
massacre, began to tremble. Tbe Chartist leaders, 
demanded the dismissal of the ^Ministry, the 
dissolution of Parliament, and “the Charter/* 
Failing the Charter, they wanted a republic. 
The loth of April, 1818, was a dale looked for* 
ward to with terror and dismay by the peaceful * 
citizens. The result was almost ludicrous. The 
proposed demonslralicn was a miserable failure. 

was the petition they ])resented to Parliament. 
The spirit of anarchy was not strong enough in 
England, and our Queen sat firmly on her throne 
Avhile the Pope was Hying from Romo, the Em- 
peror of Austria fmm Vienna, and Louis I’hilippc 
from France ; Spain was in convulsions, Hungary 
in arms, ami even ejuiet Switzerland was stirred, 
all in the terrible year of '18. 

Visit to LuI:LA^’D. 

Tlic Queen’s first visit to Ireland was made in 
August 181t>. The most cnlhusiastic loyalty 
hailed the Royal visitors at every stop of their 
progress. Following closely up<ni the terrible 
year ’18, when the country had been in open 
revolt and under martial law, the universal 
waimth of this recoptii>n was all the more signi- 
ficant. 

In 1819, the Queen ajul Prince suffered a severe 
loss in the death of Air. Atisou, tlic Prince’s first 
secretary and afterwards Privy Purse. His 
death was terribly sudden, and the sorrow felt 
by those who valued him was aggravated by this 
fact. Lady Tiyttelton gives a graphic account 
of the giief felt by the Queen and her husband, 
and of the sympatliy of the f«>rmer f(»r the poor 
widow. 

The same year witnessed tlie death of the 
Queen I)«iw.agcr, Adelaide, widow of William I'V. 
’riic Queen “ loved her dearly,” and was much 
saddened by the event. 

Since the Queen’s marriage. Prince Albert had 
been indefatiga})ly employing himself in various 
ways, the usefulness of which was barely recog- 
nizoil during bis life by the country at large, but 
could not fail to be aiiprociated by those who 
were in close a^sociatimi with him. He wa^ 
always ready to inaugurate any movement which' 
tended towards progress in art or science. Fqt 
public fuiudions. such as opening a new dock 
other pubi:» building, the Prince was constantly 
in request . The Queen knew how hard he vC^i’ked 
for his adojited country, and had spen how that 
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meed of success which is almost inseparable from 
honest, painstaking, persevering endeavour, al- 
most invariably followed his schemes. She knew 
how much he was to England, and how little 
England knew it. Sweet to her, indeed, then, 
was the proof of confidence and esteem given to 
'hor husband by the Duke of Wellington in 1860, 
when he proposed that Prinee Albert should 
^saoceed himself as Commander-in-chief of the 
•imny. The Duke gave as reason for this re- 
quest, his opinion that the command of the army 
ilhould be in the hands of the sovereign, an*], 
recognizing the defieiency in the constitntional 
working of the theory arising from the fact of 
the present sovereign being a woman, had always 
endeavoured practically to maintain the theory 
by scrupulously consulting the Queen’s pi ensure 
on every point before acting. The Duke ex- 
pressed himself as most anxious that the com- 
mand of the army should not fall into the hands 
of the House of Commons. After much earnest de- 
liberation the Prince refused “ the tempting oiTor.” 
AS he himself characterized it, on the ground that 
to accept it would involve the leaving unper- 
formed many important duties connected with 
. the welfare of the sovereign which no one but 
her husband could perform. 

On 1st of May, 1860, Prince Ai thur was born, 
that name being in compliment to the Duke 
of Wellington, on whose eighty-first birthday 
the Prince came into the world. His other names 
are William (after the Emperor of Germ .my, 
then Prince of Prussia), Patrick, given in remem- 
brance of the recent royal visit to Ireland, “ and,” 
writes the Prince to Baron Stockmar, my name 
the Queen insists on retaining by way of coda."' 

In July 1860, Sir Robert Peel was thrown 
from his horse, and, worn out with pain, fever, 
and a gouty constitution, soon succumbed to the 
.consequences of the fall. The Queen and Prince 
felt his loss very deeply. They had, at the 
moment, many vexations, among them the absurd 
and un})atriotic opposition olfered to the Prince 
Consort’s grand and most successful scheme, the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. Close upon the death 
of Sir Robert Peel followed that of the Duke of 
Cambridge. Tt was in this year that Prince 
Albert began first to feel that the strain of constant 
work w'as telling upon him. He lost energy, 
and felt “an unaccountable disinclination lor 
work. The Qncen was full of anxiety, especially 
as to the sleeplessness which is so distressing a 
result ot an overworked brain. Welcome indeed 
• was the visit to Osborne after the «^losc of the 
London season in this most trying year, though a 
H portion of the time spent there had been em- 


ployed by the Queen in making the celebrated 
memorandum of her views as to the transaction 
of business between the Crown and the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. This office was then 
held by Lord Palmerston, who had persistently 
acted in defiance of the recognized rule that no 
steps should be taken, no despatches sent, until 
the sovereign had been consulted. Hasty, im- 
pulsive, and even abrupt as be was, in addition 
to those other well-known qualities of sagacity, 
courage, patriotism, and brilliant ability, Lord 
Palmerston frequently took important stcp.s, and 
sent important instructions abroad, without pre- 
viously having communicated wdth the Queen. 
As the whole incident throws a clear light upon 
the working of our constitutional monarchy, and 
proves that the Queen of England is by no means 
the merely mechanical agent that many persons 
suppose her to be, we give a sketch of it here. 
The following is the text of the memorandum : 

“ Osborne, Aug. 12, 1850. 

“With reference to the conversation about 
Lord Pabnerstoii which the Queen had with 
Xjord John Russell the other day, and Lord 
Palmerston's disavowal that he ever intended 
any disrespect to her by llic various neglects of 
which she has had so long and so often to com- 
plain, she thinks it right, in order to preveat 
any mistake in the future, to explain what it is 
she expects from the Foreign Secretary. 

“ She rc(iuires : 

“ 1. That he will distinctly state what he pro- 
poses in a given case in order that the Queeii 
may know as distinctly to what she has given 
her Royal sanction. 

“ 2. Having once given her sanction to a 
measure, that it be not arbitrarily altered or 
modified by the Minister. Such an act she 
must consider to be a failure in sincerity towards 
the Crown. . . . She expects to be kept informed 
of what pas.scs between him and the Foreign 
Ministers before important decisions arc taken 
based upon that intercourse, to receive the foreign 
de.spal(;hes in good time, and to have the drafts 
for her approval sent to her in sufficient time to 
make herself acquainted with their contents 
before they are sent off.” 

liord Palmcr.ston received the rebuke as pro- 
ceeding from “ a lady as well as a sovereign,” 
and wrote to Lord John Russell, saying “ I have 
taken a copy of the mcniorandiim of the Queen, 
and will not fail to attend to the directions 
which it contains.” Those who knew about the 
memorandum fully expected the Foreign Secre- 
tary to resign his office. For not doing so. 
Lord Palmerston gave an excellent reason. 

7S 
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«By suddenly resigning,” he says, « I should have 
been bringing for decision at the bar of public 
opinion a personal quarrel between myself and 
my sovereign — a step which no subject ought to 
take if he can possibly avoid it ; for the result 
of such a course must be cither fatal to him or 
injurious to the country. If he should prove to 
be in the wrong, he would be iiTciricvably con- 
demned ; if the sovereign should be proved to 
be in the wrong, the monarchy would sufiEcr.” 

To follow this aHair to its close. When Louis 
Napoleon accomplished his historical coup d'etat, 
and the story of the massacre along the Boule- 
vards filled England with horror, the Queen wrote 
from Osborne expressly desiring that the British 
ambassador at Paris, Lord Normanby, should in 
no way commit himself to an expression of 
approval of what had taken place ; and that he 
should be instructed to remain passive. The 
Cabinet decided that Lord Normanby was not 
to make any change in his diplomatic relations 
with the French Government ; but when our 
Ambassador called on the French Minister for 
.Foreign Affairs to inform him of this decision, 
^hat gentleman informed him that Lord Palmer- 
ston had expressed to the French ambassador 
in London hisvsntirc approval of the conduct of 
the Prince President. This created a very great 
sensation in England. This piece of indiscretion 
following upon what we have already described, 
led to the removal of Lofd Palmerston from his 
post as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in w^hich 
he was succeeded by Lord Granville. 

The list of deaths for this fateful year (1860) 
was not yet complete. Poor old Louis Philipj)C, 
the “ clevor, unwise, gi’and, mean old man,” died 
on the 2Cth of August, and in October, his 
daughter, the Queen of the Belgians, the Queen’s 
“ only confidant and friend” c.xcept her husband, 
followed him to the grave. The Quecirs [sister, 
Princess Holicnlohe, writing from Moran on the 
31st of October, says: “Dearest Victoria, my 
heart aches so for you. The loss of such a 
friend in your position is very hard to overcome, 
to submit to ; the love and confnlencc in that 
angelic character had grown up with you and 
was areal blessing to you. This separation from 
her for life is the first great affliction you have 
known ; may it be tbe last for many years to 
come.” 

In addition to the Queen’s icep sense of her 
own loss was her sympathy in that of her be- 
loved uncle, King Leopold, now wi<lowed for the 
second time. 

Trying indeed had been the last two years, 
with personal sorrows and national anxieties. 


The Queen bore all with calm fortitude, as 'vrast;: 
her wont. Then no sorrow had to be bonss 
alone, and the trials of these days seemed after-- ^ 
wards but as preparation for the terrible loss 
which darkened Her Majesty’s whole life. 

The Exhibition op 1861. 

j 

** But yesterday a naked sod, 

The dandies sneered from Rotten Row, 

And cantered o’er it to and fro ; 

And SCO, ’tis done ! 

As fchouflfh 'twero by a wizard’s rod, 

A blazing arch of lucid glass 
To moot the sun ! ” 

Thus wrote Thackeray, in his “ May-day Ode,” 
of the first great World-Fair, the idea of whicli 
had been conceived by the Prince, and in the* 
working out of which he had had such immensity ' 
of trouble and annoyance. The Queen was so 
thoroughly one with him in all his plans, hopes, 
fears, discouragements, and joys, that she writes 
with delight, after her private visit on the 29tb' ' 
of April, of “the myriads of beautiful and 
wonderful things which now quite dazzle one’f 
eyes 1 Such efforts have been made, and oup 
people have shown such taste in their manu- 
factures, all owing to this Great Exhibition 
and to Albert — all to him / ” 

The next day the Queen went again to see the, . 
result of her husband’s splendid idea and long 
labours in siutc of immense difficulty and opposi- 
tion. She and her husband were on this occasion 
accompanied by the Prince and Princess of 
Prussia (now Emperor and Empress of Germany), 
who with their son and daughter had arrived at 
Buckingham Palace on a visit the previous day. 

“ They were ihiiuderstruck,” the Queen writes. 

On the 1st of May it was opened to the public 
by the Queen. A more brilliant ceremony has 
seldom been witnoFsed in England. The QueeR 
herself says it far surpassed her coronation in ^ 
solemnity and beauty. The crowds were enor- , 
mous. Twenty-five thousand people were - 
assembled in the building, and it is calculated 
that about 700,000 were massed together on the 
route between it and Buckingham Palace, The 
Queen writes of the day from a full heart. “The 
sight,” she says, “ was magical — so vast, so . 
glorious, so touching. One felt — os so many’'-' 
did w^hom I have since spoken to — filled Vrith , [ 
devotion, more so than by any service Ihave^ ^ 
ever heard. I’hc tremendous cheers, the joy',:/ 
expressed in every face, the immensity of stfeeS 
building, the mixtures of palms, flowers, 

(two huge elms had been enclosed in i 
Exhibition), statues, fountains, the organ (with 
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200 instramcnts and 600 voices, which sounded 
like nothing), and my beloved husband the author 
of this ‘ Peace Festival,’ which united the industry 
of all nations of the earth, — all this was moving 
indeed, and it was and is a day to live for. God 
bless my dearest Albert, God bless my dearest 
country, which has shown itself so great lo-day 1 
One fdt so grateful to the great God, wdio 
seemed to pervade all and to bless all ! ” 

Lord John Russell and Lord I’almcj ston wrote 
to congratulate the Queen upon the brilliant 
success of the opening ceremony ~a triumph all 
the more splendid and deeply felt for the opposi- 
tion which Imd been made to the scheme, and the 
evil auguries that had been made as to the bringing 
together such enormous crowtls of people of all 
nations. Tlie Exhibition was such an enormous 
financial success that the surplus receipts reached 
in August no less a sum than £170,000. 

At the close of 18.10, aiul throughout the year 
1851, the English nation was excited hy what 
I was termed at the lime the “ Papal Aggression.” 
The Pope simply gave to the Roman Catholic 
Archbishops and Rishops in England the terri- 
torial titles their j)redccc.-?ors had held. Tljcre 
was little involved in this; aiul it was more the 
injudicious manner in which Cardinal Wiseman 
acted upon the Pope's Rrief than IIk^ Ihiof itself, 
which caused that coinmoliojj in Kngland w’hich 
resulted in the framing and j'a'^sing of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Rill. Fiercely am I ]).assioii- 
ately debated at tlie time, discussetl all over 
England as it was. oausifig many a riot and in- 
fluencing many an election as it did, this once 
famous Act sank intoohFcurity soon after having 
been passed, and in 1871 w.as almost uno})])osedly 
repealed. It gave rise, however, lo the following 
important cxju’cs-sion of ojn'Mion on 1 lie Queen's 
part, conveyed in a letter to the Duchess of 
Gloucester: •* I would never have cousonted to 
anything that brcatlied a spirit, of intolerance. 
Sincerely Protestant as I .always liave been, 
and ahvays shall be, and indignant as T am at 
those "who call themselves Protestants wdiile 
they arc in fact quite the contrary, I much re- 
•gret the unchristian and intolerant spirit exhi- 
bited by many people at the public meetings.” 

The Crimeax AVar. 

In the year 1862, Louis Napoleon, 1‘rinco Presi' 
dent, was proclaimed Emperor of fho French. 
In his famous speech before the Chamber of 
Commerce at Bordeaux in. October, i.e had 
declared emphatically that *• the Empire Avas 
peace.” “ L’ompir ; e’est la paix ” is an utterance 
that has no\v become historical. The French 


believed him. The English wondered with which 
country he w'ould go to war first — Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, Belgium, or England. That was the 
English translation of the new Emperor’s avowed 
determination to be at peace with all men. 
Results proved its general correctness. It seems 
a curious coincidence that in this year, -when 
Napoleon 111. w\as looking round Europe with a 
view to Avar, the conqueror of hi.g grandfather, 
the Duke of Wellington, should die. His death 
occurred in September. From the date of| 
AVatcrloo, Ejigland li.ad been .at peace. During 
the hatter part of this period of pc.ace the growth 
of Rn.ssi.a had been rcMnarkfiblc. Under the plea 
of protecting the suffering Christians in Turkey, 
Ras>ia pro]>oscd that England and herself should 
make arrangements for the clisposal of the 
Ottom.an empire. England could see iicitlier her 
/)wm right nor that of Russia to disposing of 
Turkey; and the result of all this W’^as, that 
when Russia made a move to%vards securing 
Turkey Lt her.'jclf, England and France com- 
bined together to check the progress of aTowei'j 
w'hlch h;i<l become alre.ady threateningly great.-’ 
After forty ycai's’ peace, in 1851, the Englia(t^ 
engaged in the (.'riinc.an w.ar. The troops covcrcil 
themselves with glory, and not njwcly the simpler 
glory of deeds, hut the far more difficult and 
nobler glory of patient suffering, during months 
u inaction, of battling w'itli disease, famine, .and 
the bitterness of colcf. The mismanagement of 
the Government, which resiiKed in terrible priva- 
tions to our soldiers thi'onghout the winter of 
1855-56, is historical. The cold was so intense, 
that if the human hand touched metal in the 
open air the skin .adhered to the met.al. All 
kinds of comfortable clolliing and warm garments 
w'ore sent out, .and never reached their destina- 
tion. Food and medicine shared the same f.ate. 
Roots w'ere sent put, and when they arrived wore 
fourul to be all for the loft foot. Contractors 
took the opportunity of supplying preserved 
meats tijtally unfit for food to our sick and 
hungry poor fellows suffering all kinds of miseries 
in a fav-olf land. While they pocketed their ill'' 
gotten gains, English hearts ached over the 
soldiers. Miss Florence Nightingale went out to 
Scut.ari, accompanied by a band of ladies, .and 
not only nursed the sick in hospital at Scut.ari, 
but actually managed, by determined perseve- 
rance, to secure for the benefit of their p.atient.^ 
some of tlie food and medieinc that had been for 
months somewhere on the way from England. 
Great indeed was the relief when at last, early in 
1856, the w.ar ended. The Queen, whoso letter^ 
throughout its duration had breathed the most 
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intense anxiety, sorrow, and sympathy both with 
the soldiers and their friends at home, was happy 
indeed when all was over, though she did not 
readily emerge from the sadness in which the 
death of 24,000 brave fellows had plunged her. 

This war secured us a little glory, and an 
addition of forty-one millions of money to the 
National Debt. So much for this groat laudmark 
in the reign of Queen Victoria. 

Thk Indian Mutiny. 

The year 1857 saw the passing of the Divorce | 
Act (which secured to the poor what had formerly 
been the luxury of the rich) and ihe abolition of 
the system of transportation. Hut this year was 
memorable for events so tragic as to throw all 
matters of mere legislation into the .sha<le. The 
frightful Indian Mutiny broke, out in ^laj'', and 
in June the news reached horror-stricken Kiig- 
land. The national mind was roused to frenzy. 
The letters of the Queen express tlie indignant 
horror with wliich she heard of the massacres 
and atrocities perpetrated by the Sepoys. It is 
.needless to dwell upon them. The mutiny was 
wuellcd, and resulted finally in the abolition of 
Lhat till then had been the ruling power in 
India, the East India (Company, and the placing 
of responsible gjvciTimcnt in the hands of that 
at home. In September 1858, the “John Com- 
pany ” formally ceased. The Queen was pro- 
claimed throughout India in November, and 
Lord Canning began bis ntle as her first viceroy. 

Death of tub Duchess of Kent and 

THE ITuncb Consort, 

In February 1858, rai l lament moved a vote 
of congratulation to Her Majesty on the marriage 
of her eldest daughter, tlie Friiicess Ivoyal, to 
rrince Frederick William, eldest son of the 
present Emperor of Germany, who was then 
heir-apparent to the throne. The marriage Avas 
solemnized at Windsor. This first break in the 
fandly circle seemed but the prelude to olhors. 
The Prince of Wales visited Canada in the follow- 
ing year, and Prince Alfred joined his ship and 
set out for the Cape. Not long after, the Princess 
Alice became engaged to PHiicc Louis of Ilcssc* 
But here a great and terrible parting was at 
hand, and intervened between the betrothal of 
the young princess and her marriage.' Writing 
in 1861 to the Duchess of Kent, the Prince 
Consort says : “ To-day our in.ir’iago comes of 
age according to law. Wo have faithfully kept 
<^Rr pledge for better and for worse, and have 
to thank God that ilc has vouclis.afcd so 
tnuch happiness to us. May He have us His 


keeping for the days to come 1 You have, I 
trust, found good and loving children in us, and 
we have experienced nothing but love and kind'^ 
ness from you.” 

The Queen wrote about the same anniversary, • 
the 10th of February, thcii* wedding day : “Very . 
few can say with me that their husband at the 
end of twenty- one years is not only full of the 
friendship, kindness, and ailection which a truly 
hap[)y marriage brings with it, but of the same 
tender love as in the very first days of our mar- 
riage.” 

A month later tlic Duchess of Kent died, and 
the Queen's sojtoav for her mother was deep and 
sincere. 

In October of the same year the Prince Consort 
.suddenly lost energy and .s[)irits. For some time 
he had l>(.en suffering fjom the strain of long- 
conlimied .and incessant work. The death of the 
young King of Purlngal from typhoid fever made 
a curiously deep impression upon Prince Albert. 

Not long before his fatal illness, in speaking 
to the Queen, he said, I do not cling to life; 
you do, but I set no store by it. If I knew that 
those I love were well oared for, I sliould be quite 
ready to die to-niorrow.” In the same conversa- 
tion he addc<l, “ I am sure if 1 had a severe illness, 

I vshoulcl give up at once ; I should not struggle 
for life.” Nor did he when the time for struggle 
came. 

The Princess Alice Avas his devoted nurse. 
The Queen Avas seldom absent from the sick 
].oom. Of her loneliness aiid overwhelming grief 
Avhen the crnl canm it is needless to speak. Half 
her lif(^ aa'us gone. Barely has such an intensely 
mutual existence been lived by two persons. In 
their public cap.acily, as in their private, they 
were as one. The Queen lost not only husband 
and closest friend, but a guide and counsellor in 
the thorny w:iy of politics, and a i)rivatc secre- 
tary in Avhoin she could confide a- in her own 
thoughts. 

In the Life of the Prince Consort,” the Queen . 
gives the sad details of his last illness, and un- 
consciously reveals the dci)tli and breadth of 
her own terrible grief. Since then she has lived, 
as wonien do, in the Ba'cs of otliere, her children 
and her people, but her own life has been to her 
but as a slight tJiroad runnijig through the larger 
intcK'sts about her. Our Queen, since the loss 
of her husband, has been, in Bible language, a 
“ widow indeed.” 

Fifty years hence, the character of the Prince 
Consort A\d]l I c appreciated as it deserves, and 
lii- influence estimated at its true worth. Only 
those who can appreciate the contrast between 
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Bzigland under the rule of the Georges and Eng- 
land as it now is, can -fairly judge of the mind 
that caused so much of the beneficial change. A 
depraved and immoral court, where extravagance 
was regarded as a virtue and purity as a failing, 
has been replaced by one in which, fortunately 
for our country, an exactly opposite state of 
things exists. Much of this is due to the example 
of wedded happiness to be seen in the royal 
home, and the Queen herself acknowledges, with 
love and pride, how great was the influence exer- 
cised upon her own nature by the husband whom 
she regarded with such fond afiEcction and has 
mourned with such constancy. 

Mabriages. 

Princess Alice was married quietly to Prince 
Louis of Hesse in the early part of 1862. In the 
following year, on the 10th of March, the Prince 
of Wales was mariied to the Princess Alexandria, 
daughter of the King of Denmark. Her youth 
and loveliness, goodness and sweetness, made 
her at once more popular in England than any 
foreign princess had ever been before, and her 
popularity has continued to increase to this 
day. 

Jit subsequent dates, the Princesses Helena and 
Louise married respectively Prince Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein and the IMarquis of Lome, 
eldest eon of the Duke of ArgyM, leaving to the 
Queen but one unmarried daughter. Princess 
Beatrice. 

The Duke of Edinburgh married the daughter 
of the late Emperor of Russia ; and the latest of 
the royal marriages has been that of the Duke 
of Connaught with the Princess Margaret, daugh- 
ter of a German potentate. 

The Queen’s sons by no means eat the bread of 
idleness. The Prince of Wales works hard at the 
profession of royalty, and his brothers perform 
'Uieir no less onerous duties with assiduity. 

The Queen’s daughters ai’c all more or less 
gifted with artistic tastes. The Crown Princess 
of Germany is a clever artist, and has also culti- 
vated to proficiency a tasto for sculpture. The 
artistic proclivities of the Princess Louise are 
well-known both in this country and in Canada, 
where her husband has for some years held the 
post of Governor-General. Princess Beatrice 
has illustrated a book with dainty water colour 
dcetches. 

Of the Queen’s numerous grandchildren, the 
eldest grandson was married in 1881. The eldest 
son of the Crown Prince of Prussia and of his 
wife, our Princess Royal, young Prince, 
Erederiok William Victor Albert, aged twenty- 
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two, married Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein, aged twenty-one. The Queen thus 
sees the branches of the family tree stretching 
far and wide. 

Our Royal Family is connected by marriage 
with the most powerful of the European nations. 
With Russia there is a double bond. The sister 
of our Princess of Wales is wife of the present 
Emperor. The only daughter of the late 
Emperor is married to the Duke of Edinburgh. 

With Germany the ties are numerous, the 
strongest being the union of our Princess Royal 
with the heir-apparent of the Empire. 

Another sister of the Princess of Wales is 
married to the Duke of Cumberland, whose right 
to the title of King of Hanover is undoubted by 
himself but disputed by others. The Duke is 
the lineal representative of King George III. in 
the male line, and had the Salic law, which 
excludes women from reigning, prevailed in 
these realms, he would now occupy the throne of 
England, 

The King of Greece is the Princess of Wales’s 
brother, adding another loop to the network oL 
coniieclions and relationships that stretches from 
the royal homes of England over the continerff 
of Europe. 

The Refobm Bill, 

In 1866 the Queen opened I*aTliament in per- 
son for the first time jSince the Prince Consort’s 
death. The mind of England was agitated oi) 
the subject of the franchise, and remained thus 
agitated throughout that year and part of the 
next, until, on the 15th of August, 1807, the 
Reform Bill passed through its final stage. We 
borrow the following concise summary of its 
results from the historian of “ Our Own Times ; 

“ It enfranchised in boroughs all male householders 
rated for the relief of the poor, and all lodgers 
resident for one year, and paying not less than 
£10 a year rent; and in counties, persons of 
property of the clear annual value of £5, and 
occupiers of land or ^tenements paying £12 a 
year. It disfranchised certain small boroughs,^ 
and reduced the representation of other consti- 
tuencies; it created several new constituencies, 
among others the boroughs of Chelsea and of 
Hackney. It gave a third member to Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Leeds, and 
a representative to the University of London. It 
enacted that where there were to be three repre- 
sentatives, each elector should vote for only two 
candidates, and that in the City of London, which 
has four members, each elector should only votc^ 
for three,” 
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The Abyssixian texPEDiTiON. 

The year 1868 saw the Abyssinian ExiDedition 
brought to a successful close. In 18C7, Theodore, 
king of that country, had thrown a number of 
English into prison; and in November, England 
sent an expeditionary force against him. After 
the battle of Magdala, in which five hundred 
Abyssinians were killed and not one English life 
lost, the King released the captives and himself 
committed suicide. Sir Robert Napier, who 
commanded the expedition, was made Baron 
Napier of Magdala, and received a pension. The 
Queen took charge of King Theodore’s son, aged 
seven, and had him educated in India, lie was 
afterwards brought to England, where he died 
before reaching maturity. 

■\Vlien the franchise was extended, Mr. Robert 
Lowe quaintly remarked, •• We must now at least 
educate our new masters.” Mr. Forster’s Educa- 
tion Bill, introduced in February 1870, ha<l for 
its object the provision of public elcmentaiy 
education in England and Wales. This Bill 
resulted in the establishment of School Boards 
and of the new school system which now reigns 
in England. This is not the place to discuss its 
merits and demerits. After ten years’ trial, men 
have not yet'yiade up their minds as to whether 
it has been a success or a failure. 

But one opinion can be formed as to another 
measure passed shortly^after. The abolition of 
the purchase system in the army was an un- 
deniable reform. It met with no small amount 
of opposition, but was carried in the end, as 
was only right and just. The Queen, acting 
on Mr, Gladstone’s advice, — and it vras one 
of his boldest strokes of policy,— took the 
decisive step of cancelling the Royal A Variant 
which made purchase of promotion in the army 
legal. Her Majesty issued a new Royal W arrant, 
and the anomalous system was at an end. 

Another important measure passed in the 
later years of the Queen’s reign was the Ballot 
Bill, which secured secrecy for voters, and pi*c- 
vented personation. 

The Ashantee Wab. 

The King of Ashantec having refused to 
evacuate certain territory on the Gold Coast 
ceded by the Dutch to England in 1872, Bir 
Garnet Wolscley was sent out in September of 
the following year in commard of an attacking 
force. They fought their way to Coomassie, 
conquering the Atjhantees wherever they came 
in collision with them, and compelled the King 
to come to terms. The successful campaign w^.s 


ended and the troops back at Portsmouth 
following March. , : '"5;: 

The Invasion op Afghanistan. - ^ 

Since ilieii, tlic most important events of Btofe* 
M.'* jcity s reign have been the war in Afghanist^ 
and that in Ziduland. England, fearing a unictt: 
between Russia and tlic ruler of Cabul, 

Ali, sent a •‘mission,” in 1878 to AfghanistafiJ' 
w'hich certain misunderstandings oventuaRy 
converted into an invasion. The English trQopa} 
occujjicd Cabul, from which the ruler, Sherc Ali/. 
lied. He died shortly after, and his son, Yakop]^, 
Ivlian, succeeded, and signed a treaty with. thA^ 
British troops in May 1879. This treaty"^ 
.arrange*! that the Indian Government should ;' 
pay the Ameer 60,000 a year, on consideration ' 
of his ceiling the frontier in question. All wiwi: 
considered to be happily settled. Then camft 
tlii^ news of the rising in Cabul, and the massaci;!e , 
of 8ii- Louis Cavagiiari, the English envoy, and .' 
nearly all the members of his staff. The British:, 
troops again took Cabul, and Yakoob Khan was 
imprisoned. 

The Zulu Wab. 

In 1852, Cape Colony and Natal were the 
only English dominions in South Africa. The , 
Ejiglish Government distinctly acknowledged 
the independence of the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal Republic, both belonging to the 
Dutch. In 1878, the Transvaal went to war with 
one of the contiguous African States, and was 
by ii<» means successful in tlic imderlaking. A, 
certain portion of the settlers, peacefully in- 
clined, .and alarmed for their property and their 
lives, a[>pealed to England to annex the Trans-, 
vaol ‘o English territory. The British envoy, 
without taking the trouble to discover whether- 
tlie appellants formed a majority or a minority, 
amiexetl the Transvaal. The Zulu king took-, 
fright at the increasing power of the English, and 
iissemblcil liis array, — a measure which he da* ' 
dared tube merely defensive, but which Sir Barile> 
Frero, the Lord High Commissioner, set down 
as aggressive. He demanded that the Zulu army 
should be disbanded; and on Cctewayo’s refusal, 
he at once, on his own responsibility, began a 
war with the Zulus. In January 1879, thes 
English force sustained a terrible defeat, but;) 
event imlly Celewayo was made captive, and thbi 
war ended. '‘7 

The young French Prince, Louis Napoleon, 
fighting for England, and the circumstance 6t 
his death Wijrc peculiarly painful. The Que^ 
felt deep and sincere grief and the most ten^ 
sympathy for the lonely and bereaved mbthiri 
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The young Prince, manly and unaffected, gentle 
indisposition and of a cultured, deep-thinking 
nature, had found the way to the motherly heart 
of our Queen, and the cry of the Empress on hear- 
ing the news, *• f?//, ! ” found a 

thrilling echo in the horror and grief of the Queen. 

Loyalty of National Feeling. 

It may be questioned if, in any other countries 
than England and America, such anguish of 
sympathy is shown by the j^coplc in tlic sorrows 
of those rulers wdio have ciidcaro<l themselves to 
the nfition, as have been exhibited during the 
trials of the Queen in the do.atli of her husband, 
the almost mortal illness of the Piincc of Wales 
in 1871, and the death of the Princess Alice in 
1878 ; and bj’ the Americans during the pro- 
tracted illness of President Garfield after having 
been shot by Guileau in 1881. When the Prince 
Consort died, the niiivcrsal cry was, ‘‘ Oh. the 
poor Queen,” and loyal tears tcslified to the 
sincerity of the synqiatlij” fell for the lonely 
widow, more lonely by reason of her high p(»si- 
tion. During the illness of the Prince of AValcs 
of the same disease, typhoid fovov, which carried 
off his father, universal gloom hung over England, 

The reaction when hope revived and grew 
stronger every da}’’, after the Prince had asked 
for and received llio famous glass of ale, 
l»ccame something to wonder at — something 
out of the experience of nations. Men had 
said, “Ho will die on the same day as his 
father but when the fateful 1 Itli of Decemlxir 
found the Prince growing rapidly strong, the 
nation exulted. A more universally happy 
Christmas was never spent in Kiiglaud, When 
the Queen first appeared in pnblie, she was 
received with such shouts of congratulaUuy 
delight as secmwl to astonish her. As for the 
Princess of Wales, whom the English nation had 
for eight years )K‘en loving more and more, she 
wosnow lifted to the highest place in t he national 
affection. Her simple, wifely devotion liad 
touched a chord to which every English heart 
responded. This beautiful, gOfd,and gentle lady 
revives in the breasts of men the old seiiiimeiit of 
chivalric devotion, and woincji look up to her as 
a bright example of the puriiy and sweetness 
t^iat shine out all the moio sofily and brightly for 
that “ fierce light which beats around a throne." 

On that momentous Sunday. December 10th. 
the Princess of Wales wrote a few lines to the 
vicar of Sandi’ingham ehui’ch. In the words of 
the Times, “ so simple and s>;> touching .arc the 
words thet their hr‘arlfelt earncstiU '^s, trust, and 
humility will strengthen the affectionate respect 


in which the Princess is held by the nation. The 
Princess wrote : “ My husband being, thank 
God, somewdiat better, I am coming to church. I 
must leave, I fear, before tbe service is concluded 
that I may w'atch by his bedside. Can you not 
say a few words in prayer in Cie early part of 
tbe service that I may join wiih you in prayer 
for my luisband before I return to biui ? ” 

The day of Public Thanksgiving for the restora- 
tion of the Prince of AN'alcs to licalth will long 
be remoiiibcrcd in England. 7'Lc iioyal Family 
went in procession to St. Paiir<, 'Alierc a solemn 
spccijil service wa:i soleinnii^ed. CiMV/ds lined the 
wlu»lc route from Ihickiiigluiuv ikilacc ou the 
27th February, lS72.t Lie ilayon wliis.h ihoThanks- 
giving t'orvicc was held. I’he J.otulon Cuxette 
of tbe 1st uf March ceuiaincd the pillnwing letter 
received from the Queen by Mr. Giavlsione : — 

" Euckingliaui Palace, 

“ Fell. 2f)ih, 1872 » 

*• ThoQuo(*n is anxious, as on a previous occa'^ion, 
to express publicly iiei' own [-crsonal, very deep 
sense of the rece}Hi'»n she and her dear children 
met with on ITie''.lay the 27ih of Fc’oruary, 
from niillioiis of her subjects on her way to and 
from St. Panl's. 

“ Words arc too weak for llio Queen to say bow 
very deeply touched and gratified she has been 
by the immense cnibusiasju ami affection ex<; 
hibited towards her dear sou and herself, from 
the highest down to the lowest, on the long 
progress through the capital, and slie would 
earnestly wish to convey her warmest and most 
heartfelt thanks to the whole nation for this 
demonstration of loyalty. 

‘•'The Queen, as well as her son and dear davightor- 
in-law, felt that the whole nation joined witli 
them ill thanking God for sparing the beloved 
Prince of AV ales's life. 

“ The remembrance of this <h.y, and of the re- 
markable order .maintained throughout, will foi’ 
ever be affectionately remembered by the Queen 
and her family.” 

Again at the death of the Piiiicess Alice of 
Jlcs-se of diplitheria caught fivun her own chiLl, 
whom she nursed with devoted care, the heart of 
the nathm turned to the Queen in her sorrow. 
Her Slujesty can scarcely realize how in every 
Pome her grief iiecamc a household sorrow in 
these great troubled moments of her life, and 
bowmen and women ^v'cnt about with an ache 
at licart for the sorrow of the Queen. At such 
liTne.s the nation feds as one family with a 
strength of sentiment that often by its intendty 
excites a sensation of wonder even in those who ■ 
experience it. C. E. G. 
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Birth and Baptism— Childhood’s Promise— Her First Flirtation- Early Levity Rebuked -Elizabeth under Arrest-Love’s 
Aftermath— Roger Ascham-His Plan -.f Teaching— Influence over Elizabeth Smishine and Storm— From Puritan to 
Catholic— Sent to the Towei — Released— Prisoner at Woodstock— A Triumph on the Thames— Freedom at Hatfield— 
At Hampton Court- Accession to the Throne— The Coronation— Elizabeth as a Statesman— The Last of the Tudors— 
Mary, Queen of Scots— The Armad.v— The Elizabethan Court— Her Last Days. 

JliRTH AND Bai‘TISM. quccii of '‘tlic hauj'hiv lord tlmt broke the 

T the p.al.ace of Groeowich, on the 7th of l)f)r.«l'%of Borne,’* birth to a daughter. The 
September, 1533, the young and i iddy ehild reueive<l the juispicious name of her grand* 
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mother, Elizabeth, whose marriage to the first 
of the Tudor kings had united the two Roses, 
and for ever ended the bloodshed of the civil 
wars; and the infant now born, though destined 
to be the last of her proud line, was to accom- 
ph'sh infinitely more for the peace and unity of 
the great awakened Commonwealth of England. 

She was not Henry’s first child, nor Anne 
Boleyn his first wife. A daughter named 
Mary, a courageous girl, boni to him by his 
divorced wife Catharine of Arragon, was now 
^ seventeen years of age. That only “a fair young 
maid’* should have been presented him by his 
beautiful and brilliant queen, for wliom he had j 
cut himself and his kingdom adrift from pope , 
and cardinjil, sorely vexed the heart of the iiu- I 
perious sovereign. In th(» play of Shakspeare, | 
the King turns to the lady who announced it, 
guess thy message . . . Say ay, and of a 
boy I ” and she walks away grumbling because j 
she had received no more than a groom’s fee. 
Nevertheless the ceremony of christening was 1 
brilliantly pompms. The church was hung with j 
tapestry, and the way to it from the pahu^e was j 
strewn with rushes, the ancient and tiltliy sub- i 
stitutc for the carpets that were to come intc* • 
familiar use during the i*eign of the cliild who , 
was the subject of all this show. The ceremony ' 
was witnessed by many lords and ladies of high ' 
degree,— a strange gathering when wc regard it ; 
ill the light of the fates of its components. In ! 
the middle of the church stood a silver font, j 
atlornctl with a crimson c.anopy ; the innocent i 
bal>o, in a mantle of ])urplo velvet with a long I 
train furred with ermine, was borne by the | 
Duchess-Dowager of Norfolk, mother of a lady ; 
who was destined by-and-by to be Henry's ■ 
queen, and to perish on the scaffold for her own 
dishonour; and a splendid canopy was held 
above the infant by her unde, who afterwards 
died upon the block, by two Howards and Lor<l , 
Hussey, the great Lincolusliij’e chief, who was j 
also to sufl'er execution in a few y(iars. The 
Bishop of I..ondon perhmncd tlic ceremony of 
liaptism ; and Thomas ( 'r.'inmer, tlie moulder of 
the English Eefonnatioii, administered the 
sacrament of confirmation, — the very man whn, 
in three short yejirsf was to pj*ononnco the sen- 
tence which branded the infant as a bastard. 
On the same day, and at tlie same hour, said ^n 
untrue rumour of the age, as those which gave 
birth to Elizabeth, a son was born to Sii' John 
Dudley (iifteiwards Duke of NorthumberLind), j 
who now assisted in carrying h-on the church j 
the goi’gcous presents of the sponsors. That boy 
became in after years the favourite of this young 


princess, and the superstition of the sixtcentli 
century in this way explained the mysterious 
fondness of the Maiden Queen for the lord of 
Kenilworth. To make the ecremony doubly his- 
toric, the hard of Avon, full seventy years later, 
when the princes.s had finished her majestic and 
lonely life, put into the lips of Cranmer a pro- 
phecy, which was fulfilled because it was then no 
prophecy : — 

“ This royal infant (heaven still move nbout her !) 
Though in her craille, j'et now promistvs 
Upon this land a thousand thousaTid blessing's. 
Which time shell bring to ripeness. 

She slnill bo loved nnd foaroCl : hor own sb:iU bless 
her ; 

11 or foes shako like a field of beaten corn. 

And hang their heads with sorrow ; gootl grows 
with her. 

In her days every man shall cjit in safety 
Under his own vine what ho plants, aiul 
The morry songs of peace to all his neighbours. 

-X f. V » m 

She shall bo, to the happiness of England, 

Au aged princess ; many days shall sot^ hor, 

Ainl yet no day without a deed to (rrown it. 

Would I laid knmvn no Tnovo ! but she nm.st die, — 
She innst, the saints must have her,- yet a virgin ; 
A most unspotted lily shall she pass 
To the gnaind, and all the world mourn her.” 

CllILDlIOOD'fci PKO.MISE. 

But the child was burn to trouble, born to be 
steeled in the school of 'political scandal, court 
intrigue, and wearisome p(ir.S(‘Cutioii, that she 
might make England strong and prosperous by 
her cold, keen genius. Her .sorrows began ere 
she was three years old. The love of FFcnry foi- 
the other sc.x — like his tlaughter's — had little 
chance against his .self-will and sLatc-cr.aft ; and 
wlien Anne Boleyn at)proached liiin one summer 
day in l.'illfi, .as he stood by a window of that 
palace where KJjzabetlJ had fii-st sceu the light, 
.and in supplicating attitude held out to him the 
bright little thing who must even then have 
possessed some of that magical fascination which 
struck all men in lier elder girliiood, the rclent- 
]e.ss husband dismissed her from his presence 
with stern mien. In a few hours the accused 
queen Avas landed from the I’hames, and passed 
ocncath the gloomy and ominous portals of the 
Traitor's Gate into the T<jwcr of London, her 
last earthly abode. She was condemned by the 
peers ; and on the nineteenth day of that, same 
month of May, her •‘.•^mall” neck was severed 
on Tower Greoi. At tlmt moment, however, 
there was at least one good and true heart whicl» 
pitied the “ motherless and worse than father- 
less child ; ” for only six days before her arrest, 
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Queen Anne bid enjoined her cliaplain, Matthew 
Parker, to instruct her little daughter in the 
principles of true religion. This learned i)riesl 
iiad to pass through persecution and poverty 
tlurijig the reactionary reign of Mary, but when 
Elizabeth a.S(?ended tlic throne she summoned 
him to the primacy of the ICnglish Churcli. 

The care of the infant princess and her elder 
sister devolved on Lady Margaret Pryan at 
Huiisdon, in 1 lertfordsliire, who seems to have 
done her best for tlic neglected child of her 
deceased friend and queen. “ My liord,” wrote 
she to Thomas Cromwell, the right-hand man of 
Henry, “ ivhen my Lady Mail’s Grace was born, 
it pleased the King’s Qj'aco to appoint mo Lady 
Misti’css, and made me a Baroness, jind so 1 have 
been governess to the children ills Grace have 
iiad since. Now it is so, my Lady Elizabeth is 
put frojii that deg fee she was afore, and what 
sin* is at now T know not but by hearsay. Thcre- 
fore I know not how to order hc-r nor myself, nor 
none of hers that I have the rule of, tliat is, her 
•vomeu and grooms, bcseochiiig you to l)c goo<l 
Lord to my Ljuiy and to .all hers, and that she 
;uay have some raiment. She hath ncitiicr gown, 
nor kirtle, nor petticoat, nor no manner of linen, 
nor forsm(»eks, nor kerchiefs, nor rails, nor body 
sliclicls, jufr bindkerchiefs, nor Tuufllcrs, nor 
ijiggeiis. All lhcs(; Her Gnute must l.akc. I 
have driven oif as long as T can, that by my 
troth I can drive it’»off no longer .... God 
knoweth my Lady (Elizabeth) hath grt^jit jmiii 
with her great teetli, and 1 hey come very slowly 
liorth, wJii(di (;auseth me to suffer Ifer Grace to 
lave her will more than T would. I tni'^t to God, 
ail her tejeth were well graft, to have Her Grace 
■ fter another fashion than she is yet, so .as I 
trust llie King’s (Jraeo shall have great comfort 
in Her Grace. For she is as tow.ard a chilil. and 
Its gentle of conditions, as I ever knew any in 
liiy life, .Icsu preserve Her Grace ! ’’ 

Mary had not be(3n treated well by Anne 
Lolcyn. Brought up in the same house with 
I'dizabeth, she had licen comiiclled to behold the 
!)Oiiip that surrounded the infant’s cradle, while 
‘‘he liei-self did not evmi enjoy tlic priviU^ge of 
■'■. ritiiig. But 11(1 Tudor bore a long-lived ran- 
< Now that her baby-sisi- r was dcgiiuled 

in her turn, she continued to .address her ;is 
'• Her Grace nay, sJio even ventured to be- 
seech their father's kindness just two monlhs 
id’tcr the execution of Hie Queen. sister 

Elizabeth,” she wrote from Ifuiisdoii, “is in 
good health (thanks to Our liOrd), and such a 
child toward, as I doubt not but Your IHghn \<s 
siinll have cause to rejoice of in time coming, as 


knoweth Almighty God.” Elizabeth was jft 
proiicr and charming child,— -proper, when her 
sister Mary led her in the summer of 1537 to 
tlic bajitismal font of their baby brother Edw’ord ; 
charming, when she, a mere child of six yearsi< 
.addressing the I Chancellor whom Henry had sent 
down to Hunsdoii with his “blessing” for tHo’ 
girls, gave her luiinhle thanks, and asked after 
His Majesty’s welfare “ with as great a gravity 
as she liad been forty yi'.ars old.” From tlie 
hour slie learned to lis]), she conquered all by her 
brightness .and fascination. Each of the royal 
Bluebeard’s successive wives was charmed by 
her winning ways : poor dull Anno of Cleves, 
content to receive a [lension and be called the 
King’s “ ^v’as pleased with her ; Catharine. 

IIo\v.ard Tioiioiircd the child of seven with a con- 
spi(Munis place .at her own wedding feast ; 
(’ath.ariiie P.arr, the last and luckiest of Henry’s 
brides, desired the (umipany of Elizabeth, ior 
whom .already there was predicted on every 
hand a brilliant future ; and for a time the Pi’in- 
cess lived and learned at Court with her little, 
brother. For some unknown reason she was 
sent away for an entire year (1513-4) ; but a 
letter in Italian to her step-mother, full of love 
and obedience, cleared the air, and she w’as re- 
leased from lier banishment. Further on, we 
.shall have occasion to speak of the intellectual 
drill she wont through ; but hero it may be men- 
tioned that by the time she was eleven years 
of age, she luwl jircpared .a translation of Mar- 
guerite de Valois's “Le Miroir dc PAme 
Pechcrcsse," which she dcilic.atcd to the Queen. 
ElizfibeUi and Edwanl were sweetly intimate ; 
Uiey <u icd bittei ly together at Enfield when told, 
of their father’s dealh, )mt her sorrow vanished 
(piickly u filler Hu' cmTciiL of her cold prudence ; 
.and the young King complimented her by letter 
on the e(iiianimity with whii;h she laid borne 
the trial. 

Hci'c for the tii-st time wo toiicli the core 
of England’s great Queen. We have seen her 
charms of manner and intellect; now we see 
the cold glitter of her prudence, which i)er- 
mitted her to fold licr arms and serenely survey 
the future over lier father's grave. There was 
no gblish ahandon.. Proliably she thought more 
of the annuity of .liH,0(K) bequcatlied by the 
selfish despot slie so stmngely resembled, and of 
the will which left her the crown of England 
in successioTi to Edward and her elder siater. 
She was now almost within measurable distance 
id' a throne. This wise little woman was only 
thirteen years vt age. To complete her picture, 
one feature has still to be added to the canvas, ' 
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— her unrivalled capacity for dissimulation and 
what is vulgarly called (it is a vulgar thing) 

“ bamboozling.” It accosts us in the story of — 

Her First Flirtation. 

The reins of government had been taken by 
the Earl of Hertford (Duke of Somerset), maternal 
uncle of the young King “ Josisih,” while his 
brother, Sir Thomas Seymour, w^as appointed 
Lord High Admiral, — ^unscrupulous nmu. 

Protestants by profession and plunderers by 
trade. Only a few weeks at the most had elapsed 
'from the death of Henry, when the younger of 
these, a handsome and daring man of thiit}*^, 
asked her hand in marriage. llei)ulsed at once, 
he simply whexjled i-ound his attentions to her 
step-mother, and married the royal widow straight 
off. Elizabeth had a sei^arate establishment of one 
hundred and twenty persons, but she lived in the 
same house as the learned Queen-Dowager, and 
under her guardi.anslhp. Seymour, by his stroke 
of politic nianiage, was ])laced in excellent cir- 
cumstances for prosceuling the courtship at his 
ease. At Chelsea, and other mansions of his own 
or Catharine’s, he was guilty of indecent and 
vulgar antics — such as man'hing bare-legged into 
her room of a morning, patting her in a manner 
that was more familiar tlian seemly, and otljcr- 
wiae fondling and teazingher — even in his wife’s 
presence ; but Catharine could »vink no lunger at 
his gallantry wlieii she caught him with liis .arm 
round the maiden’s waist. Elizaljcth, sc.arcely 
fifteen, was i)aeked olf to Cheshunt, still, how- 
ever, in the loving thoughts of her step-mother, 
who could forgive a little tlioughtlcss frivolity in 
a brilliant girl, to whom she could say, without 
fear of turning her he.ad, I believe you ai’e des- 
tined by Heaven to be the Queen of England.” 

In a few months after this separation the giddy 
princess lost her best female friend. Tlio path 
was ag.ain cleared to the g.allant wooer, whose 
art of fascination raised against him a suspicion 
of magic. He played with high and dangerous 
stakes. He sought, by pi-esents of money for 
ignoble purposes, to win over the hoy-king to 
press under the iK)tice of Parliament the treat- 
ment Edward experienced from Somerset; he 
aimed at bringing about the marriage of Edward 
and Lady Jane Crey, so as to attach a strong 
party among the nobles, and then, as the crowning 
achievement, m.airying Elizabeth and perhaps 
reaching tlie throne. He did not suffer the gi-ass 
to grow beneath his feet.. He socured fit agents 
in Thomas l*arry, Elizabeth s c^'-ffercr, and 
Catharine Ashley, her govcniess, one of the 
most accomplished women in England. They 
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plied her fancy by frequently dwelling on his 
love and worth, so effectively that with her own 
permission the inexorable Seymour one day 
apjHiared at the stately mansion of Ashridge, in 
Herts, where she had taken up her residence. Al- 
though Elizabeth was able to dissemble before 
him, tloubtless Kate Ashley would let him know 
that behind the curtain the mention of his name 
brought the blushes to mantle her cheeks. 
Blushing maiden as she was, the daughter of 
Hcniy VIII. had not lived in the atmosphere of 
those times of base intrigue and light regard for 
huni.an heads, without learning what was more 
cssenlLal than Hu; Lai in .and Greek taught her 
by Grindal and Aseli.am, — the value of caution 
and er.aft. JOven with the crimson on her cle.ar- 
complexioned face she s.aid, — from no virgin 
modesty, we fear, Castles in the air 1 ” ‘*1 

will do as God shall put into my mind ; ’’ and 
when she consented to ycymour's visit, she was 
wise enfHigh to look aht*atl for pro))ablo rocks 
and insert a proviso, **nnt witlioiit the permission 
of the Council."’ 

Her levity leaked out. .and tlio Duchess of 
Somerset ])ersonally repriinaiided the governess 
for porinilting ‘‘ my Lady Elizabeth's going in 
the nightin a barge upon th(i Thames and for other 
light parts." Seymour’s bubble was ready to 
burst. He was a traitor to birnsclf. Ho had 
gained a st?*ong party for the Jh’otector’s over- 
throw ; but. a greedy man, ^vlio wantonly babblcil 
.about the ITineess's fortune, boasted of ‘‘speedily 
climbing ’’ above the Lord Ihivy Se.al, anil bran- 
dislicd a pai)er which he declared to bo a clnarge 
.against the Protector, was doomed to failure. 
His brother seized him .and sent him to the 
Tower, in January J Thither, too, wci’e sent 
Parry and Asldey. f^eymour had not the privi- 
lege of a fair trial. On tlic 4th of March a Bill 
of Attjiindcr vv.as passed, and sixteen d.ays later 
he })erishcd on tlie sc.affold. 

On tlie arrest of her two domestics, Elizabeth 
was placed under restr.aint by Sir Hobert Tyrwhit, 
at ll.atlield, in Herts. After an outburst of tc.ars 
on learning the fate of her two servants, she 
assumed the calimiess which was her strength 
and power through life. No bold question or 
cunning insinuation took her off her guard, .and 
Sir Robert was forced to confess that “ she hath 
a good wit, and nothing is to he gotten from her 
but by great policy.*’ She allowed to no amorous 
intimacy, hut nn rely that her relations had been 
those of business. My Loid.” wrote this girl 
who had ‘‘a soul to be saved,” ‘‘there gocth 
rumours abroad wliieh be greatly against lx>th 
my honour and honesty, which abc<vc all things 
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I esteem, which be these, that I am in tlic Tower 
and with child by my Ijord- Admiral. ... I 
shall most liwirtily desire your I-.ordsliip that I 
may come to Court after your first determination, 
that T may show myself there as T am.’’ FoiIlmI 
by a f^irl of fifteen, who (;ould talk with such 
[fiacid hardihood on the most delicate of matters, 
the Protector turned his attention to her domes- 
tics, and wrunjT from them the confessions on 
which our narrative is based. When these W'erc 
presented to her, so keenly suspicious had her 
mind become at this early staj'c of life, she took 
care to examine tlic signatures, so as to be Jissurcd 
of their genuineness. In fact, she went no further 
than her servants’ statements, and tlie wiliest 
and most ex[)cricncod statesmen in all England 
were thoroughly ouiwittc<l. Kate was removed 
from her position as governess, and the trouhle- 
stuTie task dcvolveil on Lady Tj'i'whit. Elizabeth 
liad now driven home to licr oikh! for all, that 
in the days and people amid which and whom 
she lived only a liair-broadtl^ divided a scaffold 
from a throne. A story is told, and it is Jiot 
improbable, that she showed no sign of sorrow 
when informed of Seymour’s fate, but remarked 
with the calmness of a critical biographer, "This 
day died d ^man with much wit and very little 
judgment.” It is now manifest that Elizabeth 
might play with hearts and hijads, but tliat her 
heart would never bryak nor her liead go to the 
block. 

Love s Aftermattf. 

The shock- -how much from love, how miieli 
from shame? — that followed her first intriKluct ion 
to the arena of rcsponsilde life in those ruthless 
and cunning times was dee];» and prt)traetcd. 
She became depressed and sank into a dangerous 
illiKiss. The strain continued for a yt'ar. but at 
last the poison of the wound had passed through 
her nature. Meanwhile her suffering brought 
forth some teiulerness from the (’ourt ; lier two 
l)eloviHl domesties I’eLurncd to her household ; 
and the wisest head in England, the iiicorruptible 
secretary of Edward VI., William Cecil, — aftcr- 
wartls her own leading counsellor when she 
reached the throne, — seems to liavc been received 
into her confidence. She was n<» foolish Uosalind. 
ft would be hard to find in Elizabeth from thi^ 
time forward any trace of gentle feeling, exce])t 
perhaps some thirteen ^Tars later, when she, 
believing herself to be dying of sniall-pox, con- 
fessed her love for Ilobcrt Dudley to the sage 
statesmen who stood in terror by her })efL The 
iron scourge of the ‘•stern, rugged iiur^e, ' Adv, r- 
sity, did not teach her to melt at iliu woe of 


others. From her first tramplal passion shb 
emerged a cold and wary woman. She turned 
away from the scandal of the Court to serious 
study, burying in her heart the secret of “her 
freaks and follies 'with the l.ate Lonl Admiral; ’** 
Jind |X)ssibly its shadow never crossed her path 
visibly from the outside worhl, save once when 
she was Queen, and dealt in dec])cr and wider 
plots. Sir John Harrington presented her with . 
a portrait of the handsome hinamomto of her 
blushing girlhood, along with a sonnet in which 
that Orlando was thus referred to : — 

Of purHDii I jiro, 8fcii>ng limbs, aiul manly HhaiHJ, 

By nature formeil to servo in sea or land ; 

Yet against nature, reason, ami just laws. 

His bbxsl was spilt, guiltless, arul without cause.” 

xVll who have pai<l attention to the growth of 
education in England arc sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with the learning and works of that 
stout Yorkshireman, lloger Aseham. If he had 
any sin werth si)cukiug of, it may have been 
th.at of fondness for cock-fighting ; but against 
this passible item of extravagance in his nature 
— a humble reflex of the ferocious life of his ex- 
alted neighbours — must be set his anient pursuit 
of learning amid the narrow straits of iKJVcrty, 
He w.as a Protestant not only in religion but in 
education ; and in ‘‘ The Seholcmastcr,” left un- 
finished at his death in loC 8 , he denoimced'the 
hjirbarous system of teaching tlion in vogue, 
which consistwl in cramming the 3^011 ng memory, 
with the result of turning out mere “lubbers,** 
ami when memory was at fault bringing down 
the ruthless rod on the helpless victims. He 
advocated oJucation, ” in the true sense of the 
wont, with Jill the fortic of his logic and wit. 

" Midtiim non mult a'" was the motto he adopted 
from the Koman Pliny ; the school was by his 
mctliod to bec/jmo “ a sanctuary from fear it 
was to (le.vtdop, not to stitlc, the energies of the 
mind ; it was to set the wit ’ at work, to try 
the judgment, to train the memory to a habit 
of sure retentive ness. “ Pleasure,” said this re- 
iiow'iicd scholar, ‘•allurcth love; love hath lust 
to labour ; labour always obtaincth his purpose.** 

It was well for the w'ounded heart of the Prin- 
cess that at this crisis she found a teacher like 
Aseham, with w'hom accuracy and understanding 
wi'rc combi neil principles ; she learned not merely 
to turn an elegant expression, but to hold intel- 
ligent converse with the mighty dead of Greece 
and Horn'-. The day opened with the Greei 
Testament, and this was followed by the speeches ’ 
■ J Isocrates and Hie tragedies of Sophocles, in 
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reading which the tutor pointed" out the moral 
truths which, followed by lier, would eminently fit 
her for. her lofty station, and enable her to buffet 
the severest tempests of fortune, liy the way, 
Queen Klizabeth was proud of licr penmanship and 
oi her skill in music: it is remarkable that both of 
these were special accomplislimcnts of Ascliam, 
and that he had been her inst motor in caligrajAiy. 

To this silent and thoughtful i)eriod, tin's spring- 
time of unseen devclopmcuit after the first wild 
storm of nascent passion and bitt(‘v repression, 
belongs tlie influence of the Yorksliire tutor; 
'how ix»werful it may have iu'en there is no record 
to reveal, but it may justly be allowed to have 
widened her views of life and stj’ciigthencd her 
ambition. And when Aschain left his jmpil in 
1660, their parting was not for ever. Five years 
later, on escaping from n greater tlaiiger that had 
almost brought lier head to the scnifold where 
her mother’s had fallen, she suiumoiud liim to 
her side to read with her the thrilling siK*eches 
of great Grt'ck and Uoinan orat<.irs, aiul sindied 
the pleadings of the statesmen and the mnuners 
of the people. When as (luei>n of Kngland she 
had to guide the restive bark amid the count- 
less quicksands of European (lijdoniacy. and to 
smile upon the fulsome Haiieries of courtiers, 
Kogcr Aschamwas still besides her, and slie s])ent 
hci mornings with the still pota* tutor as she had 
done when a fair-haired girl with a wounded 
heart. 

A Latin letter to a learned foreigma*, written 
by him after leaving the Princess in 1 550, deserves 
to be (pioled, not merely as a proof of Jicr <lili- 
gence, but .also because it reveals to us bow she 
was able to conquei* lier feelings and simulate* a 
simplicity of taste utterly at variance witii her 
voluptuous nature anti the Unul extravagance of 
her regal tlays 

, ‘*At lior »ge, a little over sixteen, sueJi senonsneas iind 
condescension with dignity Ijavo never been board of. She 
has the keenest zeal for true roligion f/.t. against rojMiiyl 
and polite Icnvning; a wit that is exempt fi-om fomalo 
^•©akiioss, a masculine iwwor of a]»plication, a quick i>cr- 
ueption and a retentive lucinory. Slio converses in Frenoli 
and Italian as freely iia in English, aial in Jjaliii with ease, 
correctnchfl, and judgment; she alsi» speaks fl reek fairly, 
and often is pleasail to kilk in that language with me. Her 
writing of Greek and Latin is unsuriKiesod for ologaiice. 
Although highly skilled in music, yet it d«)ea not delight 
her very greatly. As to pei^sonal decoraticai, slio is tfnXoKaXoi 
fidWov^ KaAAw7ri(rTi?5 \i.e. neat but not gaud.y 1. always so 
.despising the outward adorning of ]>laiting of the hair and 
of weanug of gold, that in the whole uiauner of life she 
inay be coinpaied bj Ilii>polyta rather *hj»n t«j ri»n»dva.” 

This sounds like a satire on the o’orgeous Eliza- 
. both of later years. 
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Sunshine and Storm. 

Elizabeth at TTatfield by the Tx?a, nineteen miles 
from the din and Court of London, in her simple 
dress of Puritanic severity, plodding quietly 
through the somewhat dreary tasks of Roger 
A8cham,and smiling upon him ns if Greek were all 
to her and lie the best and dearest creature in the 
w'd-ld, estranged from her brother and her sister, 
— that is a picture of pathetic loneliness, but not 
without a tint of humour. When would the day 
arrive on wliieh this obscured star, this true 
daughter of the majestic Henry, should emerge 
from the weary chrysalis gloom of Hatfield.' 
One day a message, like a gleam of sunshine, 
c'amc from hci* weakly lirotlicr with whom she 
had romped before all this trouble. He wished 
for her portrait, which was accordingly de- 
spatched with an intinitcly more charming letter. 
“ The face.” said the student of Demosthenes, 
“ T grant 1 might well l)Iush to oiler, but the 
mind I shall nevci* l)e ashamed to present. For 
though from the grace of tin?, picture the colours 
may fade, l)^’^ time, may give by weather, may be 
spoF-'d by cham'o ; yet the other, nor time with 
licr .vwift wings shall overtake, nor the misty 
clouds wi(h their lowci’ings may darken, nor 
chance with her slipjKqy foot may overthrow.” 

Elizabeth, it is ))lain, was watching with keen 
interest the storm that lo^'rered in the heavens 
and was soon to lireak mercilessly on the head 
of Somerset. Meanwhile she was blessed witli 
the gift of Hatlield, vdiere she liad spent those 
many days of silent outlook and contemplation. 
At last, after two j^ears of exile, she rode througli 
London to St. dames’s Palace, with “ a great 
cfiinpany of ladii:s, lords, knights, and gentle- 
men ; ” and two days lat(ir she received a cere- 
monious wcleome at the Court (March 1561). 
AV’^hy all this show of dec*]) rcgai’d under the now 
administration of the Earl of AVarwick (Nor- 
Ihumhcrland) ? Was it only another trap I Could 
she have foj*cs(.‘cn that in two years a son ftf 
Northumberland would he married to the gentle 
and accomplished T^ady .lane (Jrcy; that in a 
month from that event Lady ,Tanc would be pro- 
cla’mcd as Queen, and in other seven months 
j)cri.sh a.s a traitor on the sealfold, the vision 
would have darkened with a black pall the 
brightness of that day’s jjomp. Hy-and-bj'’, when 
she has passed through yet deeper gloom,^ we 
shall find that Elizab(*th, like other strong 
natures, had a firm faith in *• Fortune.” .As yet. 
perhaps, this religion had not taken ix)ssession 
of her soul ; but may we not l)e allowed to guess 
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•that the prophetic belief of Catharine Parr had 
•never died out of lier memory ? 

Once more she saw the tables turned against 
her sister : she, in her youthful bloom, witnessed 
the fascination that her tall ligure and queenly 
bearing, her lovely eyes, and, not least, her small, 
■elegant, (wpiettish hand liad upon the lords of 
Edward’s Court ; and how meagre and ungraceful 
a welcome had been vouchsafed to her grave 
sister, over whose once fair, pure face the sorrows 
of neglect had now wrought emaciation and 
wrinkles, and who, with her suite, (rame to a 
Protestant Couit with rosaries and crosses, Haunt- 
ing her hatred of tlie new faith. Jhit Klizaheth 
was the pink of perfection ; her solid kiarning 
and her sober garb and ways awakened in the 
heart of Edwai’d, now a lad of fourteen, all the 
love that, had slnmhered since their simple child- 
hood ; he addi'cssed her as his “ swe(it sistcrTcm- 
pei’auee.*’ The Heformed party looked u]) to 
i.h(i daughter of Anne Jioleyn with ri'speet, and 
Lady Jane Grey herself ] jointed to her as a model 
of propriety, declining to wear sonuj a}jparel of 
<;loth of gold and velvet sent by the Princess 
i\lary ; for, said she, rny Lady K!iza!)cth fol- 
lowcth God's Word.” It will appear curious tliat 
Iho lich aUire and pi’ccions jewels betjneathed 
by King Ileflry were only one.e looked at by her 
until the political ne<‘essities (>1* Mary's reign 
•com polled her to wear them ; thai“ her maidenly 
apparel which she us»d in King Edwani's time 
made theiiobliuiKui’s wives ashamed to he dressed 
and painted like ]H‘aeoeks, being more moved with 
her most virtuous example than all that, ever 
Paul or Peter wrote touching that matter ; ” and 
that when Mary of Guise, inotlierof Mary, Queen 
of Scots, set all tlie. ladies (»f the (kmrl to curl 
and double e.url in Prench style, she alone 
altered notliing, but kejjt her old maideidy 
shamefaced ness.” If we follow her from this 
display of Oetolx-r LI.*!! to her retreat at Hat- 
field, we shall lind the same strict, liuinility, — a 
slender retinue, mere trifling sums spent on 
cftthiiig, a few serious hooks, a very little charity, 
■and a balance to her credit at the end of the year. 

The cards played by Northumberland uu the 
pallet of the dying Pjince were soon revealcil. 
Elizabeth was to have been disp<'«ed of ^e.mehow, 
perhaps i)acke<l otf to Denmark as wih' of Cliiis- 
tian III., while Edward signed away to this 
upstart duke’s daughter-in-law. Lady Jane Grey, 
•the crown which Henry VITI. had bcqni:athed 
to his own daugldcrs. Wlien all was over wuli 
the Prince, they recei ved an invitation in his 
name, but Elizabeth, either wamcil or wary, did 
not move from her retrt'at in Herts. 


h'ROM Puritan to Catholic. 

It was everything to Elizabeth that she should \ 
stand by her father's will and apixiar as a firm 
supporter of kingly authority. The proposal of 
the Duke of Nnrtliumherland, after the procla- 
mation of Lady Jane, that .she should resign her 
title* fora ])en.sioii, she rejected with boldness and^ 
prudence, on the ground that she had no claim 
until the claim of ^Mary was dealt with. Sho 
made no movement whatever ; she was, or pre- 
tended to he, ill, until the cause of Maiy had 
proved victorious and the people had called that • 
princess to the throne with an almost fmntio 
enthusiasm. When London streets were illu- 
mined with bonlircs, and the people sang and 
shi)utt‘d and baiuiuetcd und tossed their caps oil 
Mary's ]>roclamation, then did this wise sister 
move <lown to Jiondon at the head of five 
luindrcd horsemen clad in the colours of the 
Queen. 

j In the triiim[)h of the lauir l^Iary received her 
warmly; hut. in many hearts the sight of the two 
* sisters as they rode together through the city — 

; the one prematurely worn, the other in the fresh- 
iie.ss of maidenhood, looking like an embodied 
memory of lier great fat Jier- must have awakened 
a, sigli of regiei that tlu; crown liad not fallen on 
the younger brow. Amid all the poiuj) she loved 
so well, Elizabeth must have* known that a dark 
arch h\y before Iut, that Mary’s narrow creed 
was certainly laden with disaster, 'i'he first note 
of (piarrol sounderl from the tomb of Edward, 
whcuElizabe1.il n fused to aee om pan y her sister 
to a riiqiiieni mass in tiie Tower. The divorce of 
Gat ha fine of Ari agon was yet unrepealed, the 
insults and iiijuiies of Anne lloleyn wei-c j-nt 
unavenged ; and the Queen must have known 
that the name of her sister, whose deei) and faiv * 
seeing craft she little dreamed of, was not only 
tlie watchword of the great Pi‘./Lestaiit party but 
far more popularthan her own. With an honest 
simplicity Mary set herself heroically to the con- 
version of her sister. After a wastc<l month of 
rigorous example she dctermiiietl that Elizabeth 
must become a Catholic or leave the Court, 
i Elizabeth knew how to yield (as we shall after- 
war<ls observe in lu'r dealings with the Parlia- 
ment). and, with aiTceted simplicity, shed tears 
of love in ample jirofusion at her sister’s feet, 
declaring that she knew no creed but that in 
which slie had been strictly trained. The result, 
as may be gtiesscd, was her conversion. Mary, at 
least, believed her. 

In the ceremonies of the coronation Elizabeth 
ook rank next to the Queen, dressed in a robe of 
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crimson velvet, and sit tin" in a chariot drawn by 
six horses and covered with cloth of silver. Her 
' meekness, however, stop|)cd short at the passing 
of an Act of Parliament repealing the divorce of 
Catharine of Arragun ; she stcn*med, and for days 
declined to see llie Queen. If simple Mary, 
under the influence of tlie wily Im^xirial anihas- 
* sador, thought of depriving Elizabeth of her riglit 
of succession to Ihc throne, withheld all tokens 
of affection, and allowed none of the Court ladies 
to visit her without permission, the Princess a])- 
peared serene and joyful amid the adoration of 
the gallant youths who thronged the Court. 

Perhaps she learned of the dark suggestion 
instilled into Mary’s mind that she ought, for the 
Queen and Church’s sake, to bo committed to the 
Tower, and it was with a relieved heart that she 
made her way with a brilliant guard of honour 
towards Ashridge, on the Gthof I)e<H*mber, lornh 
with a gift of Mary’s richest jewels, in return for 
her own assui-aiicc that her belief in old 
religion was consinentious. On an’iving at the 
mansion where her love had been awakened six 
years before by the visit of llic Admiral, she wrote, 
with the seeming earnestness of a true Catholic, 
for crosses andotlierappoiutimnitsfor her chapel. 
Mary complied with gladness ; but deep at the 
bottom of her soul tlici’e raiikhvl tlie im^moiy of 
her niothei H wnmg, aiid the dread fear that the 
daughter of Anne lloleyn would be tlie cause of 
farther mischief. 

Sent to the Toweu. 

There were rumours of conspiracy afloat, the 
centre, if not the head, of these heing the liaml- 
some Edward Courtenay, Karl of Devon, a scion 
of the White liose. Of the twenty-six yc^ars of 
^ his life, fourteen had been spent in the Tt)wer. 
Restored by Mary to llie honours of his father, 
whom Henry VIJT. had sent to the scaffold, lie 
at once became a pof)ular favourite, and even 
aspired to the liand of the Queen. Anjiiiul him 
the plotters gathereii for >^Iary’s ovi;rthrow. First 
of all were the Protestants, who relictl uinm his 
marriage with the daughter <if Anne Llol(‘yn, 
goaded into revolt by tin; revival <»f I’opcry ; 
there were the defeated supixirters of Tjudy Jane, 
ready, if other course were not »»peii, U) strike 
for Elizabeth ; there was a vast body of pure 
patiiots, determined to jireveiit a foreigner like 
Philip of Sjiain from marrying tlieir Queen ami 
degrading England to tlie posit ion of an outlying 
flef of his empire ; and behind all these was 
coiiccaleil the .^ovoreign of France, joalu’^s of any 
accession of power to V.is great continental rival. 
Elizabeth could not be unaware of this deep 
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dissatisfaction. Bishop Gardiner, who had almost 
a paternal affection for Courtenay, obtained from 
the ** young fool ” a confession of something like 
a plot, and that a marriage to Elizabeth had 
l)cen suggested. He would sooner return to the 
Tower, boasted Courtenay, than ally himself to 
her. 'J’lio conspirators were forced into action 
in .January. On the 2r>th of that mouth Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, the most conspicuous figure of 
the insurrection, sent advice to Elizabeth to 
retire from Ashridge to Donningtou Castle, so 
as to be at a grc.atcr distance from London and 
from jjeril ; so did Sir James Croft. The (jucen 
heard c>f tliis. and invited her to court, with the 
promise of a hearty welcome. The Princess 
expressed lier horror at the conspiracy, but 
remained at Ashridge on the plea of illness. She 
fortified and garrisoned the house. The defeat- 
of VV'yatt was followed by his execution on the 
11th of April. 

l\'Iiatevx*r lias been said as to the cruelty of 
Elizal)ctli’s arrest, and althoiigli Marj^’s ‘’coii- 
fessor,’’ the Im])erial ambassador, had shown a 
di^adly s[Jccn against that same princess for the 
safety of the Fiiitli, Elizabeth’s seizure was jxu*- 
fevtiy jiistiliabic on the evidence in the possession 
of the Goveniiiiciit. With due care, attended by 
pliysiciaus from the Queen, the Ih’incess was 
conducted from her country residence, a little 
over thirty miles from London, learning by the 
way tlie terrible news oF' the e\eeiitii>ii of the 
noble and innocent companion of her cliildhood, 
I^ady Jane Grey. She was ill indeed ; she was 
seized with fainting fits, and only after four days 
di<l she reucli llighgatc (lotli February, 1651). 
Her state of absolute exhaustion rendered her 


incap.T,b-lc, of further progress for a week, and 
during that period of di-eadful suspense wild 
repcirts wen; spread: by some that she was suf- 
fering from poison; by others that she bore with 
her the siimc shameful secret as when a girl of 
I fourteen she had acccjited the caresses of Scy- 
I mour. But the haughty, self-reliant Tudor w^s 
mistress of herself again, and as she came tlowu 
in her oi>cu litter from the heights of Highgatc 
I towards the city, she showed no trace of fear : 

; while the crowds that pressed around her gazed 
I ill silonee or witli sighs and tears on her pale, 
dett'rmined face and the while dress that clothed 
lier as a symbol of her innocence. She was 
imprisoned in the Palace of Whitehall. 

Wyatt confessed that the aim of the conspiracy 
bad Ixien to place Eliz.alxjth on the throne and 
save England from a hateful connection with 
Spain. It was decided by the Council that she 
should be committed to the Tower, She might 
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well be struck with horror at the ]>rospcct of en- 
tering the theatre of so many tragedies, where 
her own mother’s head had fallen. Her room at 
Whitehall, and the ganlcns l)encath were wah^hed 
by troops. She declared her innot'cnee ; she de- 
manded of her jailers if they knew she was the 
daughter of a king. On the morning of the 17th of 
March (Saturday) the barge was waiting for her. 
She bcsccched the two earls who came with this 
information only to stay till the next tide ; but 
she was told that neither time nor tide allowed 
of this. Then she begged permission to write 
but six lines to her sister : ami, in a tender 
moment, the Earl of Sussex bent upf)n his knee 
and swore that he would dare to carry her mes- 
sage and return with an answer. Firmly and 
clearly she wrote in her best style of penman- 
sliip, elaborately decorating the signature with 
all her customary tlourishos. Even at that 
moment— perhaj)s the most agitated of her whole 
eventful histr)ry — she showed the utmost cool- 
ness and wariness. She had covered with writ- 
ing the first l»age of a sheet of paper and a small 
pcu’tion of the second, at the bottom of which 
was placed her signature. OhscrviTig, with the 
instinct of genius, that the vacant space might 
l)c used for re^^atal forgery, she filic<l it with 
v(Ttical and horizontal strokes, all drawn wilh 
perfect firmness. 

A vain appeal. On Sunday morning she was 
Conducted to the dreaded Tower. She was eoin- 
l»cllcd to land at the Traitor’s (late ; and as the 
Msi^piis ('£ Winchester sternly said, “ Voii have 
no choice,” and offered his cloak to jwotcct her 
from the rain, '‘she dashed it from her with a 
good dash.” Stci)ping on the stairs, — tlie solf- 
>!ame as her mother’s foot had oncotouche<l, — she 
exclaimed, Here landcth as true a suhieet, being 
a prisoner, as ever landed at these stairs. Before 
Thee, O God, I speak it, having no other friend 
hut Thee alone ! ” “ If it were so, it was the 
i^etter for her,” said the mocking Winchester. 
The warders knelt and said, ( rod preserve your 
Grace ! ” At the threshold of the 'I’raitor's Gate 
she sat down upon a wet stone. “Better sit 
here,” said she to the Tdcntcnant of the Tower, 
“than in a worse place ; for God knoweth. not 
Ij whither you will bring me.” At, this her 
usher, who had been porniitted to attend her, 
was constrained to weep, aiul Hie Princess re- 
buked him for taking away her courage instead 
of acting as her supporter. She entered the 
prison ; the gloomy doors wore locked and 
bolted ; and then, without a tear, snrrt.uTidcd 
^y a few domestics, the heroic Tudor prayed 
for grace to build her house upon the rock. 


For two months the Tower was her “ living 
tomb.” For several weeks she was strictly con- 
finetl to her room, and no stone was left unturned 
to convict her ; for it was insisted that the Faith 
would have no peace so long as she remained 
alive. Outside, pamjililcts and various eccentric 
means of attack upon the Queen were read and 
witnessed in the city ; within the Tower her 
marvellous fascination — “ the s])irit of a thousand 
devils,” was aii expression used in later years— 
turned her foes into worshippers. In spite of a 
rigorous examination by iiieinbcrs of the Council, 

■ — in spite of f lie e<iiii vocal speech of Wyatt on the 
scaffold, which merely declared her iiinoeent of 
being “ privy of my rising or commotion before I 
began.” — in spite of the (alleged) torture of one 
of her domestics, — in spite of the Imperial rancour, 
Elizabeth was not condciniied. The popular voice 
was on her side. Her treatment jill through was 
harsh in the extreme ; aiul only after she had 
complained of the ctfe(!t of the confinement on 
her health, and a conviction was felt to be legally 
impossible, was she \)ermittcd to take cxeroisc in. 
the Queen’s apartments, under slriet guaril and 
with tlie windows closed. A little boy of three 
or four years of age was accustomed to bring 
flowers to the prisoners, but one day he was 
prevmitod from giving any to the Ixiaiitiful 
princGss. On tlic following day the child came 
again, and Avhisperod through a hole in the door, 
“ Mistress, I<*an bring you no more flowers now.” 
She only smiled. The (‘onstalile, suspecting a 
coiTispoii deuce with C»jurtenay, gave •rders that 
the “crafty knave*’ should appear no more in 
the precincts of the Tower. At last the heart of 
Mary softened towards her “little sister,” and 
on the r.)th “f May the hope of England passed 
forth through the gloomy [lortals of the Tower. 

Vrtsonkr at Woodstock. 

Elizabeth had made up her mind for death, 
and stated, in after years, that during her con- 
linement. she had but rmo rcfpiest to make — that 
she should l)e executed not by the axe but by the 
swonl. It is no wonder tliat when she saw a 
hundred men in front of the prison one May 
morning, she demanded to know whether “Lady 
Jane’s scatfold wore removed. ” She was informed 
that slit! was soon to he released. “ Her safety,” 
says I’rofcssor Wiesencr, “ was in a great measure 
due to a special fcatui e of the English charac* 
ter, a sorapnh us regard for the form and letter of 
th«‘ law, as udl as to her prudence, her popu- 
lariiy, and Gartliiier’s prcpi^ssessiou in favour of 
Courtenay.” 

Her journey had all the aspect of a triumph. 
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Ah she passed up the Thames, Mary was shocked 
to hear the boom of three cannon shots fired 
from the Steel-yard ; tlie lads of Eton came forth 
to greet “ the Lady Elizabeth ; ” and all the way 
from London to Woodstock (near Oxford) crowds 
welcomed h<jr with tears and prayers, threw 
cakes and nosegays into her litter, and shouted, 
God save your Grace ! " At the manor she was 
as much a prisoner as at the Tower; she had 
only a few attendants, books and pens were for- 
bidden, and li(U‘ hands and face became swollen 
under the Ireatnicnt she received. She was in- 
cessantly at war with llcdingfield, her lionest 
but stern guardian. At her own request she 
received permission from tlie Lords to hfive an 
English 3hl)le ; and other books oP a learned 
and innocuous character, subsequently granted, 
helped to wile away the weary months of her 
captivity, her classical studies and hcir hitter 
worrying of Bcdinglield being diversified by 
needlcwoik, meditation, and j)raycr. At last ' 
determined by any “crooked way” to obtain I 
release, slu* Immbly conformed to the Catholic j 
ritual by confessing before partaking of tlu^ >Ioly 
Communion, and ordevi'd her chaplain to use 
only the Latin service. Having grir'vously com- 
plained to BfHlingtiehbthat lier jdiglit was more 
ignominious than that of tlie vilest prisoners in 
Newgate or the Tovrer, inasmuch as these could 
have their mind opened to the authorities (Mary 
having forbidden further oorrespojideiiec after 
the receipt of one lett(!r from Elizalxith), her 
guardian was moved to report her conversation 
to the Council. 

She rc!COvered lier liberty from no feeling of 
jastiee or generosity, but as a matter of State 
policy. When it was siippose<l that the Queen 
was pregnant, the Spanish Guv(‘rmne?it began 
to relent, hoping to win public favour ])y her 
release, and at the same time to secure her 
banishinejit from England by a marriage with | 
the Duke of Savoy. When this seluuiic of Philip 
had utterly collapsed, partly through Elizuheth's 
“resolution to remain a maiden,” he .-itteiupted 
to persuade her to accept a home in Flamliu-s 
with the Queen of Hungary. The t’atholic 
Philip failed to drive her into a honourable 
exile in the same way as tlm Protestant North- 
umberland had failed in the reign v)f Edward VI., 
not through aiiy vow op virginity on the part of 
Elizabeth, but because of her immovable and 
proud determination to fix her own destiny and 
to abide by her claim to the C: of England. 
At last, when Mary was at Ham^.ton Court 
awaiting her confinement, she sent for Elizabeth, 
with the view of olTering a pardon, for she still 


clung to a belief in her sister’s guilt. On the 
26th of April Elizabeth departed from the cage 
of Woodstock, leaving behind her a memorial 
verse, cut with a diamond on a pane of glass, 
wliich sums up this wretched episode : — 

** Mucli 8U8i)ecte<l by me, 

XotJiin;; i)rt)VO(l cuu be,. 

Quoth prisrtiiev.” 

PiiEKDOM AT Hatfield. 

Although at Hampton Court, she was for some 
time virtually a i)risoner, and the wily Gardiner 
nrgcnlly plied lier to confers ber guilt to the 
Queen, with tlie promise of forgiveness. With 
her old unbroken lioklness she assured the crafty 
bigot that she would lie in prison all her life 
ratlier than acknowledge as true the accusation 
of disloyally. Late one night-, about the end of 
May (1665). she was suramoned to the presence 
of the Qne(Mi. Was it to end in <loath at last ? 
Not so. Ihifore her sister she again declared her 
iTinnceiice ; and the Queen dismissed her kindly, 
adding in an umlertone ili(*. words, ‘‘ God 
knoweth.” 

Tlie insane persecution of the martyrs that 
took jilacc dining her residence at Hampton 
Court, and the minor conspiraeips that arose 
only to he siiciidily suppressed*, rendered ihi' 
palace far from being a pleasant abode. Owing 
to the lloixl of hwlies who streamed to visit the 
Queen, Elizalicth was c permitted to remove to 
Oatlands, four miles ilislarit. In the early 
autumn, while Avith the (iuecn at Greenwich, 
the I’rincess, now twenty-two years of age, was 
pressed to n(*,gotiati‘ a marriage with Philip’s 
son, Don Carlos, a lad of ten ; hut she talked off 
the danger with her usual skill, wliich served 
her so Imiuently and to such splendid purpose, 
after her accession to the throne. Having ac- 
(piittcd herself as an excellent (.’atholic, she was 
pcrniitied to retire to her own Hatfield, where 
once again she enjoyed the companionship of 
Ashley and Parry, and read the old Greek orators 
with Ilogcr Ascham, who, like his royal pupil 
ami the incorruptible Cecil, had professed him- 
self a Catholic. 

Even then the course of Elizabeth did not run 
siiiooth. In consequence of the conspiracy of 
Kingston in the interest of the “jolly liberal 
dame” (March 1566), Ashley and others of her 
domestics were sent to the Fleet; and strong 
suspicion, ijerhaps justly, fi^ll npim tJie Princess, 
whose residence was therefore filled with soldiers ; 
but Mary, instead of believing her guilty, pre- 
sented her with a valuable diamond. When at 
Court in autumn she again incur red the royal 
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<lispleasiirc by rejecting the proposal of marriage 
to the Duke of Savoy ; she was driven awjiy to 
Hatfield, and it was once more mooted that she 
should be declared illegitimate. Under this fresh 
trouble, and her sister’s insults, slie was attacked 
with illness. Her life was almost despaired of. 
Thus hunted to the verge t)f the grave she 
determined on fleeing to the Continent ; but the 
French Ambassador succeeded in dissuading her 
from tliis suicidal course. 

The declaration of wsir with France, ending 
ill the loss of Calais, at last bi ought peace and 
mii’th to Hatfield, and the broken- hearted'Queen 
decided that Elizabeth should be hcj* heir. It is 
jilcasant at the evening of Mary’s pitiable life, 
and the dawn of her sister’s glorj’’, to learn of 
their friondshii) and ha^ipy interviews. Tiife 
went merril}'^ at Hatfield in these last months of 
Maiy’s reign. ElizaViotli had even the i>]easnre 
of refusing the hand of Eric, King of Sweden, 
with Mary’s own permission, and of correspond- 
ing with Philip in allcctionatc terms. Her 
troubles as a princess ended, her cares as a queen 
began, wlion her cjonrageous and honest but 
misguided sister passed away from earth, at 
<laybreak on tlie 17th of November, 

ACCKSmOX TO TffUONE. 

'J’he firsl^uews of Mary’s deatli was received at 
Hatfield with a suspicion tliat one more tra]) \va.s | 
planted for her, and sheidcsiiatclied a trusted | 
eounsellor to St. .James’s Palace, to obtain juoof | 
from one of the Court ladies Lii the s]ia]»c of a . 
ling that iho deceased Queen had. always worn ; 
'"iiice her marriage. l^Ieauwhilc a depnlalion i 
fri'iii the Council arrived at Hatfield. She shed ; 
uo tears fur ^Mary, hut \NitU a deep sigh fell mi ; 
Jier knees l)eucatli a tree in tiie ojien jiark, ex- . 
<‘lainiing, “M Evm l tw fa-ct tnn c.sc iJitud. r( tuirahilc 
ocitJi.t itoxtris'^ (It is the LonVs doing, etc.) I 

That day there dawned a new England — F.ng- ; 
land peaceful, induslrious, prosperous, eonleut, : 
•doubly patriotic, yet throwing her eyes iicross i 
the world ; .England in the jjlenitiide of tier will, 
her intellect, and her eoiisciciiee, and in the ; 
strength of her wooden walls ; England tlsat is 
merry England,” but whose mirth is only a 
cheerful undernotc in the serious J‘ aim of ifife. • 
And the lady who comes like Aurora — no thirling 
of modem romance like Mary Quee.n of Scots, 
over whom men quarrel now, and whom they ; 
admire .as warmly as when the red wini; may 
have shone through h«' traTisp.arent neck — has 
come to help lOnghind vifli the meed r>f her ! 
Self-control bom of many years ot per>.< f .t’on, ■ 
^sorrow, and thought, AVith all her faults, she i 


was worthy of the most jioctic romance that 
England has produced ; our great housekeeper 
and heroine, saving, ei'afty, and strong, was the 
“Faerie Qiieenc” of Edmund Spenser. 

She meant to take up Phigl.and where her 
father had left it, to erect the love of country 
above tlie passit )U of creeds. Henry had embodied 
in liiinself the P])irit of moderation ami compro- 
mise ; .and, like him, his socontl daughter, heed- 
less .and contemptuous of all forms of religion, 
set about, tlie const rueti on of a ])ro.ad, solid, 
iiidejiendeiit England, steering a middle and 
se(3mingly hesitating course. ])et\\-c.eii Catholics 
.and Calvinists, holding them b.aek from each 
other’s thniats until material comfort and pros- 
perity had taught them to sulioidinate religious 
passions to a dreper fi*eling -that of reverence 
for tin* eoinmon wealth of Eugl.aml. Her brother's 
and her sister's re.igns were the gov'enimcnts of 
“doctrinaires,” of “ religious thisorists : ” that of 
Mary being reaetion.ary .and iin-Englisli, simply 
throwing tlie country bcne.atli the luiel of a 
foreign Power, the Pope of Home. The twi) 
ex.tremes h.ad ccpnilly failed. The country was 
I ripti for guidance by a spirit like Elizabeth’s. 

^ Men hoiwid tliat tlio elc*vi‘u yca.rs of plunder, 
i misnilo, higotry, p(>verty, and financial strain 
I tliat li.'id inti‘rveiietl sim‘i* Henry’s dcatli were 
only ;i jKissitig nightmare; ami of t^iieeii Hess 
tliey sought no more than that she <hould step 
into tlie shoes of “ lihifT King lljil,” 

l'’r<»ni lK*r, \vc avIio liave followed Jici* career 
from I'hildhood .slmll not look for what is 
noblest; we know that ‘Mlie cdiild is father to 
the man.” The Elizaheth who eliarine.l (.’atharine 
Pa.ii and yet filled her l.eart with sorrow, who 
when her Jir.st lover perished on the scaffold 
eon<*ealed her feelings w'itli a gibe, tvho filled* 
the soul of lioger Aschani with delight, wlio i*e- 
velled in the. carnival t)f Hatfield, who was sober 
Puritan .ami e.arne.st Catholic by turns, who in 
the most tragic moment of her life suspected ix 
liossible ioi gm-y, wdio defied by her teii.aeity and 
dissimnlation tlie detection of her secrets, who at 
the teiulerest stage of life ))ore her father’s death 
witli })hiIt)sophic calm — we shall find her the 
same when Queen of England. Let it be said 
that Elizabeth h.ad only her self-interest in view, 
the fact riunaiiis that this was fortunately iden- 
tical with the interest of the country, and she was 
so completely successful tliat the devotion paid 
to her was a close iqiproach to hero-worship. 

The Cokonation. 

Within three days of Mary’s death she had 
already sounded the keynote of her policy, by 
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gatlicriii" scvcml statesmen to her coimcil-lxjiird 
whoso opinions were utterly diverse from those 
whieh had misguided her sister’s reign. Yet it 
was api)arent that she did not wish to break 
rudely and offensively witli the past, for men 
like the Marquis of Winchester, who had shown 
so little grace to her on the stc])s of the Tower, 
were still retained ; and that nobleman, a loyal 
supporter of the Tudors, continued in the oilice 
of Treasurer until his death. But these were not 
to be’ her directors and inmost contidants. It 
was William (leeil who ha<l i)repared lier for 
action in the crisis ; it was he who had sketclujd 
the proclamation within an hour from Mary’s 
death; and it was to him she addrossijd these 
wonls at Hatlield on the Sunday after that 
event, in presence of the Privy Council : ‘‘This 
judgment I have of you, that you will riot be 
corrupted by any mauiier of gifts, and tlmt you 
will be faithful to the Slate ; and that williout 
respect of my private will, you will give me, that 
counsel that you think l»cst.” Another <»f the 
statesmen who brought the fresh blood of the 
coming time was Sir Nicholas Bacon, father of a 
still more distinguished son, who Ix'came the 
herald of modern exi)oriincntal science, and next 
to Shakspeare was the greatest child of the 
Elizabctljan reign. Other statesmen of great 
ability came later, sueli as Walsingham ; but to 
Cecil above all England and Elizabeth owe<l 
largely the foundation of firm peace and solid 
prosperity, — a iiuin who may have been too ]»r» »saic 
in his old age for young courtiers aii<l imaginative 
eagles like Kob(irt Devereux, Earl of Essex, but 
who dosc'i'ves to be forever remembci'cd as the — 

“ Jlight noble loni, wlnwo ourofiil breA^t 
To munage of most grave affairs is 
Ami oil whose mighty slmuhlers most iloth rest 
The bunion of this kingilom's govermaont.” 

Elizabeth has been lauded for licr knowledge of 
human nature ; and this was very sjiecially and 
very fortunately exhibited in the selection of 
men so shrewd and moderate as (.’rcil and Bacon 
and so astute as Walsingham for tlie control of 
the destinies of England. 

Previous to the coronation, Elizabeth made 
her tirst. public depart urc fiom the policy of 
Mary by authorizing the use of the English 
Liturgy, and forbidding the elevation of the 
host ; but at the same time, .'inxioiis that the 
Catholic, party should not feel uneasy, nor tlic 
Calvinists exult too loudly and oirciisivcly over 
this comparatively trifling change, and that reli- 
gious tumults should not arise to mar the first 
dawn of her reign, she [irohibitcd the clergy 


from preaching on controverted topics, and the 
performance of plays or interludes till after 
Hallowmas. When her accession was announced 
to the Pope, he refused to acknowledge her, 
declaring that she was illegitimate and England 
a lief of the Holy See ; but in the meantime the 
English Catholics remained in peaceful submis- 
sion to tli(*ir S(jvcrcigii. 

The fascinating manners of Elizabeth, as dis- 
played in the processions before and at the < 
coronation, acted powerfully on the feelings of 
the people. As she passed from the Charter- 
house to the Tower on the 28 th of November, 
riding on a palfrey, and clotlicd in a riding-dress 
of purple velvet, the hearts of the citizens of 
London were conquered by the graceful notice 
paid to their enthusiasm, and her little impromptu 
speeches were as irresistible as the .arrows of 
Cupid. And wlicn she rcjiclied the terrible 
; fortress of so many ghastly memories, of one 
fierce mcmc»ry iu her own short life, slic struck 
a tlcadly blow .at the irritating ])olicy of her two 
predecessors — a blow that must have echoed 
I widely, and deepened the dawning confidence of 
I a nation a-wcary for rest and pining for pros- 
I perity — when, with all her majestic quccnliness. 

I she s.aid : Some have fallen from being i)rinces 
I oC this land to be prisoners in this pl.acc ; I am 
I raised from being prisoner in this place tej be 
prince of this land. I’hat dejection was a woi-k 
of God’s justice ; lhis‘'advancement- is a work of 
His mercy.” Previous to her coron.afion, she 
.also adroitly felt the ])ulso of the nation in 
another m.attor, by seceding at Christ in as from 
tJio ceh-bration of the mass, leaving the chapel 
with lier Ladies just .as it began. — an .action which 
she could readily have attiibutcfl to sickness, 
had it provoked any strong expression of con- 
plaint throughout tlie country. 

The procession from the Tower to WestrninsbT 
on the day [ircvion's to the coronation, most 
gorgeous in itself, actiuired a charm of its own 
from the peculiar and intimate zest of the fasci- 
nating Queen. In spite of Roger Ascham's praise 
of her simplicity of taste, it is no secret that her 
fondness for display ami glaring colours was .‘i 
special weakness ; and apart from her own greedi- 
ness for adoration, she delighted in seeing her 
subject Si spend their holidays in mirth, well awans 
th.at by this simple remedy a great deal of popular 
discontent wouhl be drawn off. As she left tiie 
Tower, slic had still one s«uitcncc to utter in con- 
demnation of the horrors of the uncompromising 
Government from wliicli she .ana thousands more , 
had suffered, and which had driven .away the ^ 
commerce of the country : with upraised eyes sh^ , 
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expressed her j?ratitnde to Heaven for delivering 
ber “out of the den, from the cruelty “of the 
raging lions.” Seated in a sumptuous chariot, 
she rode in glee throiigli the streets amid the noisy 
cheers of thousands, and under the triumphal 
arches, one of wliich bore upon it tlic words, 
•‘Deborah, tlie judge and restorer of the house 
of Israel.” When an old man shouted, “ I re- 
iiicmber King Henry the Eighth,” her bvjc is 
Slid to have b light ejied with gladness, as became 
a “natural child;” in (Jheapside she accepted 
from the Clor))oratiou .an English Jiible, kissing 
ii, and inoniising to read it diligently; and with 
a kindly jkvord she bade rarev/oll to tlie city, in 
answer to a song chanted in lier lionoiir at 
Temple Ear by a groiij) of sweet -voiced eliildren. 
Two other incidents of this journey of a charac- 
loristic n.atun*. must l)c rnemtioned, — that she 
received a splendid and wcll-lillcd purse from 
the city coinpaiiuis ‘•marvellous pitlu'ly;” and 
tliat “a hrancU of rosemary, given li(;r (Jlracc 
with a supplication by a poor woman aliout 
Fleet bridge, was seen in her chariot till her 
Grace came to AVest minster.” 

Eltzauf.th Art A Statesman. 

Sh.)clvlng thougli the fact may seem to many, 
ii w.is her uthMuwant of religious feeling that 
roinlcred the Queen so fortunate in carrying for- 
ward the wnrk of c.omproniiso between the two 
liarlies of the c')iintry. Th^ire is no lack of proof 
:is to her ahsolui.', irreverence! ; she complained 
toiler ladies of the smell of tlie oil used at the 
‘•oronation; ami wixm the I’rotestaiils of Holland 
JM her riper years offered her the sovereignty of 
ilicir country, s»> far was she from understanding 
their scruples against attending mass, and rebel- 
ling on this ground against Spain — it w.as only 
a form to lier — that, posing herself IheatiLcally 
in a white dress, she cxelaimed, “ AVhat 1 if I 
were to begin to act some scene in a dress like 
this, should you regard it as a ci’iinc ! ” She 
stood as an embodiment of pure intcllcet above 
all parties, “the very type of reason unlouehcd 
hy imagination or jiassion.” The massacre of 
•'^t. Bartholomew thrilled all England with iii- 
<lignation, but failed to move the heart of the 
Alaidcii Queen. Her only religion was the pros- 
perity of England. 

“ Her Majesty's desire,” said her Address to 
lier first I*arliamcnt, “ was to secure .and unite 
fhe realm in ono v til form order, to the honour 
and glory of God, and to general tranquillity ; ” 
«hc retiuircd the Commons to “ eschew contuiue- 
lious and opprobrious wurds, as heretic, sehis- 
inatic, and Papist, as ... . enemies to concord 


and unity, the very marks which they were now 
to shoot at ; ” she would never, from wanton 
adherence to her own fantasy, give occasion for 
such *‘ tumults and stirs .... as h.ad risen of 
late days,” or interfere, through her private 
affection, with the (juarrels of foreign princes, 
“ to the impoverishment of her realm ;” in fine, 
“ nothing, no worldly thing under the sun, was 
so dear as the love and good-will of her subjects.” 
Tliis is what we have been aeeustomed of late 
j years to hear called the policy of “ masterly 
{ in.activity.” 

j This first Parliament passed the Supremacy 
I Bill and the Act of Uniformity. Philip of Spain, 

I through his amb.assador, attempted to alarm her 
i into opposition to the proposed religious changes, 
j ileelaring that such a course was simply rushing 
i to perdition;” but tlic Queen boldly rep lie* I that 
: she would not pei niit the money of lier pcoiile 
to be carried out of tlu! realm to the Pope; and 
; while declining to adopt the title of “ Head of 
; th(! Church” won and worn by the illustrious 
I father in whose footsteps she intended to follow, 

1 she throw back the import inomre of the Spanish 
! ambassador with the jietiil.ant remark, that “ she 
' hoped to be saved as well as the Bishop of 
I Borne.” 

j She was the last of the Tudors. Her single 
j life lay between the freedom of England and 
I its .subjection to France, for next to her .stood 
j Alary Stuart, the wife of the Dauphin. On the 
j other hand w.as Si>ain, the richest- and mightiest 
j nation of the world, eager to attain iiiiiver.sal 
• dominion anil imp().-3C a universal Church, and 
i already Philip had olfered her his hand in mar- 
, ri.age. The s.afety of Engl:md lay in the jealoii.sy 
: of i ho.se t w< » l*i ) wers ; but at tlie same time Kngli.sh 
J politicians were alive to the dangers that would 
spring up if Elizabeth were to tlie without issue. 
On this one subject, and on that of settling the 
succe.s.sion, she difi’ered from her .advisers, and. 
when a deputation from the first Parliament 
I waited upon her with a view to obtaining her 
I consent to marriage, n«> satisfactory reply was 
I furnished, but merely tbe statement that for her 
I it would be enough that ‘‘a marble stone should 
j declare that a queen, having reigned .such a time, 

I lived and died a virgin.” It i.s not to be credited 
I for a moment that .she had any .avcr.sion from 
iiiarriage in itself, hut the question of the .suc- 
ces^ion was the card she retained in her own 
h.and to play .against the cabinets of Europe. 
On all sides there were suitors : the offer of a 
Spanish alliaiiec bj marriage with the Archduke 
of Austria, whom Cecil declared to be a fool 
altbougli Ids head was as big as the Earl of 
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Bedford's : from France in later years came the 
dwarfish Duke of Anjou, Elizabeth’s “Frog,” 
with a gigantic, nose and a croaking voice, 
whf)m she tcinirtcd so far as to ])laee a kiss 
u])on his lips, and a ring upon his finger; Scotland 
was eager for her marriage with the Karl of 
Arran and the union of the two countries, but 
she spoke of him as a “ mad fool ; ” there was 
Eric; of Sweden, who, unforLunalely, coiirlcd by 
proxy, and after forwarding a right royal gift 
and promising his early appearan<;e. deemed it 
best to remain at lioine ; in England the Earl of 
Arundel and Sir William Pickering were men- 
tioned. There was one nuin, however, whom 
she really loved, but with whom marimgc was 
“impossible” — Sir Kobert Dudley, second son of 
the Duke of N(a-thumherland. and, as malevolent 
gossipers asserted, the. great-grandson of a car- 
penter. In October l.')G2, tlie Queen was s(*ized 
with small-pox at Hanij^toii Court. The l>hy- 
siciaiis informed Cc^cil of h«T dangcrons condition, 
and that she had probably but a few days to 
live. The Council were hastily siiinmoncHl to 
the scene. On the evening of the Kitli she 
became speocblcss, tnid the trembling statesmen 
deliberated on the ho])elcss suhjec.t of the suc- 
cession far into the night, deciding that the; 
question should be settled by the Crown lawyers 
and the judges. The Queen, herself conceiving 
that death was near, begun to speak of Dudley, 
asserting the iiinoecnee of their relations, con- 
fessing that she had long loved him dearly, and 
praying the Council to appoint hijii Protector 
of the reabu after licj* death. Fortunately for 
England, Elizabeth I’apidly recovered from her 
malad}^ ; but no pressure of Pailuiment Avasever 
able to make her sacrifice her “ maidenly shame- 
facedness.” 

It belongs t(.) history i-ather than to biography' 
to follow tbe intricate windings of European 
diplomacy during her reign, although tlie indi- 
viduality of the Maiden Queen exerted an incal- 
culable force in guiding England safely through 
the quicksands. We can now look ])ack with 
calm judgment, and however indisjioscHl we may 
be to justify the means by winch the indepen- 
dence and prosperity of England \vere secured, 
however ridiculou.s and mora lly c« )i i lt;nipliblc iiuay 
appear to us the diplomatic llirtalions and the 
lyingof Elizabeth (Crecn declares she was “ with- 
out a peer in Christendom”), we may yet join in 
the chorus of past centuries in honouriiig her 
as the “ ivtaiden Queen,” heeau.se she chose for 
England’s sake to lead a lonely lii’ as the last 
of the proud Tudor dynasty, and to leave her 
crown and her success to the son of her mortal 
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enemy, Mary, Queen of Scots. Her policy, i; 
I not a noble, was a simple one, to be queen of {i 
I strong, independent, and loyal England, and 
j her “crooked ways” sink into oblivion beneatl 
i her sacrifice and heroism. Her autocratic in- 
j stincts sometimes clashed with the decisions oJ 
I Parliament, and she met the opposition of tin 
I bolder members by imprisonment ; but wlien 
i the Commons had gained sufficient courage to 
j a.sscrt thiar rights and the justice of their Bills, 
• — for example, in the maintenance of freedom oi 
I speech and the abolition of the monopolies she 
luwl lavished on her favourites, — Elizabeth in 1 lie 
end bowed to them with i)erfect grace and grat I- 
tude, acknowledging that she had no objtjc.l. in 
life l)eyond the happin(3ss of her people. CJreai 
credit falls lo her for the restoration of a f»uri‘ 
j coinage, and a doeumeiifc still exists, prcparoil 
: by her to recommend its advantages lo the con- 
i sidcration of tlie count ly. 

Mauv, Queex oi<' Sc'ors. 

The nnhatipy fat.(5 of Mary, Queen of Siiots, h;i.i 
thrown a dark shade over the character of her 
English rival. Hut again wo must measure nets 
not bysonlimcut but by eonsidorations of justici; 
and political neee.ssity. Mary Vas the bitterest 
foe of English independence. Helving on the 
authority of a foreign T*ower, tlie i’opo of Home, 
she refused to acknowledge the right of Kliza- 
beth to the Knglish throne, A Catholic ruler in 
Scotland, especial 1 3 -^ under such conditions, wa< 
dangcnnisto the safety of the English c‘ommf»n- 
wealth, — extreniel 3 MlaMgerous when that sovereign 
possessed a fascination, ability, and uiiscrupn- 
loii.sncss so great as Mary’s. Wc know the mad- 
ne.ss of Klizaheth’s jealousy and hatred of the 
Scottish (lueen, and that Mary while confined 
ill England had taunted her with abominable; 
charges beyond all forgiveiie.ss. The sting of her 
loneliness was probably never felt so deeply by 
the Maiden Queen, as when a minister whispered 
one night into her oar at Greenwich that her 
sister of Scotland was favoured with a man- 
c.hild. The ladies stopped in their dance to 
wonder at tlie spectacle of her, who was gay 
and lively but a iiiiiinto before, sitting “ with 
her hand on her cheek.” She exclaimed to some 
of her .attendants “that the Queen of Scots 
was mother of a fair son. while she was hut a 
barren stock.*’ ^Iclville relates a characteristii* 
anecdote, that wlien she I’cceivcd him on. the 
following morning, she met him with a beaming 
face and clad in radiant apparel, making ‘* a 
iiieriy volt” and declaring “ the joyful news . . . 
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IijmI recoveierl her out of a licavy sickness wliicli 
she had lain under for fifteen days I ” 

■When Mary’s passion for the inunlcrcr of her 
husband had driven her fi’om the battlefield to 
seek a refu^fc in the kini^doni of Elizabeth, it 
was absnixl to expect that the Queen would restore 
her to the Scottish throne, as she demanded, so 
long at least as slio maintained her right to the 
English crown. The wisdom of retaining her as 
a prisoner is more than questionable, as she 
became the object of (’atholic and other than 
Catholic syinj^athy, and the fountain of sevenil 
j)lots, <?.(/., of the abortive Holy War of the Earls 
of Westmoreland and Norlhuniberland, which 
was fol]«nvcd by a ruthless slaughter of the 
northern Catlmlics (loGD), and of the slender 
rchellion of Dacrc in the same year ; of tlu; con- 
sjiiracy of the first of English nobles, the Duke 
of Norfolk, who jiiiued at Mary’s hand ami 
perished outlie scaffold (1572) : of the conspiracy 
«)f Throgmorton (1581), in eonsequence of which 
the Spanish ambassador was expelled from 
England ; and finally of the Eabington J’lot 
(158C), wbicli brought Mary to the scaffold. 
The warrant hir her execution was brought by 
SecTetnry Davison, and after many delays re- 
ceived the royal signature. WJien the head ol 
Mary had falleit at Kotlioringay, tlic same cast hi 
whore Edward (.'ourtenay liad been coiitinod 
while Elizabeth Inwl suffered the tortures of her 
Woodstock cage, the Queifn sent Davison to the 
Tower, eithci’ from real anger at the pressure 
which had foi’ccd the signature from her unwil- 
ling haiul, o! from a desire, as is connnonly 
iiclieved, to make il appear to tlie world that 
she h;wl nof- voluntarily consented to the un- 
aniiable and unpopular execution. J lad slic done 
well for the peace of England I Sn long before 
as 1575 she had suspected the ineorniptiblc Cecil 
— her own belter conscience, whom she often 
drove from her in tears — of plotting' in the in- 
terest of Mary, and ho had suffeicd *’ very shar]) 
reproofs;’’ now that Mary was sacrificed, she 
athicked liim for lier murder in such bitter terms 
that he gave hiinscilf up for lost, an<l offered to 
resign liis office. One fact must lie mcntioueil 
with regard to the many attempts to assassinate 
Elizalieth, that she lierself had no fear, so strong 
was her belief in wliat she called her t'ortunc. ' 

The Akmada. 

The Catholic world was thrown irto conster- 
nation by the fate of the 8 -oUish Queen. During 
her imprisonment the I'ope had released Eng- 
lish Catholics ti'om their allegiance to Elizabtjtli 
by a ’M juII of Deposition” (1670); the same. 


Power had abetted the missions of tho Jesuits, 
and lavished money for a blow at English rule 
in Ireland. Spain had deemed herself the cham- 
pion of Catholicism; but what excuse had she,, 
now that Mary was dead, for directing her forces 
against England? Could it be canything beyond 
political aggression ? Englivsh seamen, like the 
Puritan Drake of Plymouth, were sweeping the . 
wealth of the Indies by piratical expeditions ; 
and instead of offering redress, the Queen of 
England aticepted a eostly present — always an 
irrc.sistiblo tempt.ation to her — from the adven- 
turer, and in th(j manner of a studied insult 
elevatctl the daring mariner to the honour of 
knighthood. JIcnee it came that I'hilip, erst the 
wooer of Elizabeth, sent fortli “the Jiiost for- 
tunate and invincible Arimula*’ to conquer 
Enghinil, in May 1588. The story of its disas- 
ter is well known ; bow the winds were “ weiiry 
with wafting the ships, and the ocean groaning 
under their weight,” as they sailed exiiltingly up 
the Clianncl like a ercscent moon across the sky ; 
how Drake insisted on playing out a game at 
bowls whim they hove in sight at Plymouth ; 
how J'higlafid’s “ navy of oak with an admiral 
of osier” stung the sluggish fleet, while the 
storms completed tho ruin of the Armada and 
of and made England the mistress of the 

seas. Ihit no jot of the triumph I’ightly belongs 
to Elizabeth; her parsimony starved the sailors,, 
and she wjis only driven to grant mejigre funds 
when Admiral Jlowm'd exclaimed, ‘‘For the 
love of Jesus Chiist, Madam, awake and see the 
villainous treason round about you !” 8be made 
a stirring speech to the thousands of her “loving 
])i^opI (5 ” who had assembled iinder Leicester at 
Tilbury for tne defence on land ; but when the 
count I'v had been saved by tho private means 
and determined action c»f men like Drake and 
Howard, the captious and niggai-dly woman 
boggled over the (;xi)enditure and culled themi 
to ;iecuunl. while slic r(jclc to Tilbury and lauded 
her petty favourite as the saviour of England. 

Thk ELi/.AHirniAN (.'oukt. 

In her court ami iu her many progre.s,sea, the 
vanity, voluptuousness, selfishness, and despotism 
of her naturci were only too apparetit. She neg- 
lected her toiling statesmen, and piled her favours- 
on the bultertlies of the Court. She showed off 
ber accompli slmici its to the pawky Scottish en- 
voy, and greedily swallowed the compliment 
thM she daiured more *• high and disposedly” 
than his royal mistress. She was the owner of 
throe .iiousand drc.sse.s, eighty wig.s, and chains 
a si jewels without number. She accepted New 
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Year’s Gifts alik(3 frcnii ilukcs and diistnicn. It was 
a common tiling to sec the Queen in gaudy attire 
floating, like Cleopatra, down the Thames in a 
lichly -draped barge, with many others in its 
train, or bgriie on a Utter by the greahist nolilcs 
«>£ the realm, or riding from mansion to mansion 
at the head of a large body t)f “ gentlemen pen- 
sioners,” eveiy where receiving tlie most brilliant 
and flattering entertainment, such as the famous 
display at Kenilworth, whicli savoured more of 
the dreams of the ‘‘ Arabian Kights” than of the 
rrotestant lleforination of the sixteenth century. 
Boxing the ears oC her maids or of her favourites, 
banishing them from hei' court in a storm of 
wrath wlien they j)resinncd to marry without 
her permission — and she was constantly discover- 
ing to her deep vexation tliat the appearance of 
pcn<onul atToetion assumed hy her lovers was 
after ail merely devotion to her as a sovereign 
not as a woman, — these are- venial sins in com- 
parison with the meanness which led her, on the 
death of Ijeicester. to dry her tears and ord(T 
the seizure of his goods in jiayment of money 
she had lent him, or the lieartlessness with whi<'h 
she signed in firm hand tlu? warrant for the 
execution t)f the gallant Kssex, and played the 
virginals on the morning of his (‘xecution. 

After all, — ex<*liiding her liabits of profane 
sweaj-ing, of lying, and of scandal-raising levity, 
will' ll weie (piilo a,s niuligniticd as her custom 
of addressing Burgliley as her ‘•sjnrit,” Lcic(‘ftter 
as her “bear” and “ sweet llobin,” and Hatton 
(whom she fancied for his fine dancing) as her 
“sheep.'’’ — much of her reckless and open lliiia- 
tion and egregious love of admiration hymen 
is to be explained and forgiven in view of the 
fact, that in the terrible loneliness of her nature 
she felt an intense longing for deep personal 
attachment. And while this court ly splendour 
served to bring around her the fervent support 
of tlic noblest families, wc must not ignore tliat 
at the root of the foolish gallantry and fl.attery 
paid to her there la}’’ a deep national respcjet ; 
for, as Professor Gardiner has expressed it in 
his recent “Introduction toEiiglisJi History, “the 
homage, absurd as it came to he, which was paid 
to the imaginary localities of the royal ]ierson 
was in the main only an expression of the con- 
sciousness that peace and jusi ice, the pimishment 
of wickedness and vice, and the maintenance of 
good order and virtue, came inimarily from the 
Queen, and secondarily from tlie Church.” 

llEK LAST Days. 

The j'.icture ilrawii by Mr. Green of t' n closing 
days of “Good Queen Bess” is so succinct, yet 


true and cifcctivc, that we feel compelled to 
present it to our readers. 

“No outer tiiumph could break the gloom 
which gathered round the dying Queen. Lonely 
as she had always been, her loneliness d(;cpened 
as slic drew towards the grave. The statesmen 
.and waiTiom of lier earlier days had dropped 
one by one from licr Council-board ... As she 
passed along in her pi-ogrcsses, tlic people whoso 
iil>i)lause she courted remained cold and silent 
. . . Her own England — the England which had 
grown up around her, serious, moral, prosaic — ^ 
shrank coldly from this child of earth and the 
Benascenee, brilliant, fani'ifiil, iinscrupulons, 
irreligious. She liad enjoyed life as the men of 
her <lay enjoyed it, and now that they wore gone, 
she clung to it with a tierce tenacity. She hunted, 
she danced, she jested with her young favourites, 
slu^ coquetted and scolded and frolicked at sixty- 
seven [at sixty-nine she showed her foot to llic 
Hake of Xevers, who gallantly kissed it !] as 
she had done at thirty . . . But <lcath crept on. 
Her face Inicaine hagganl. and her frame shrank 
almost to a skeleton. At last her taste for liiuay 
disappeared, and she refused to ehaiige her 
dresses for a week together. A strange melan- 
choly scttleil down on lior : ‘she held in her 
liand a golden cup which she otV-Cn put to lier 
JijKs: but in truth lier licart semned too full to 
need more tilling.’ Gi*adiially Inn- mind gave 
way. She lost her memory ; the violence of her 
tempi*!* boeanio unbcai’able ; her very conraej 
seemed to fiwsake her. She called for a sword 
to lie constantly beside her. and tlirnst it from 
time to time tlirongli the arras, as if she heard 
innixlerers stirring there. Food and rest became 
alike distasteful. Shi? sate day and night propped 
up with pillows on a stool, without a word. If 
she once broke the silence, it was with a tlasli of 
lier old qiieenliness. Cecil [son of tlie illustrious 
statesman] asserted that fshe ’must’ go to bod, 
.and the word roused her like |a iruiiii>ot. 

* " slic exclaimed ; ‘ is imist a word to 

be addressed to ininccs? Little man, little 
man ! thy father, if he had been .alive, durst 
not have used that word . . .’ She real lied once 
more when the ministers beside her bed named 
Lord Beauchamp, the heir to the Sulfolk claim, 
as a possible successor. * I will have no rogue’s 
son,’ she cried ho.arscly, * in my seat.’ Bat. 
she gave no sign, save a motion of the head, at 
tlie mention of the King of Scots. She was. in 
fact, fast becoming insensible ; and early the 
next morning [21th March, 1(J0.3), the life' of 
Elizabeth -a life so great, so stmnge, and lonely 
in its greatness — passed quietly away.” M. Id. 
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Hig Parektage ahd Birth; State of the Matveief, one evening. The Tsar was a widower, 
Empire. in the prime of manhood, after twenty-one years 

1 WILL find a bridegroom for your pretty of married life. His children then living weiB 

ward/* was the parting 'speech of the Tsar afflicted, the one with blindness and lack of 

Alexis to Ins host and Prime Minister, Artemon mental power, the other with bad health. Then 
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wae? no heir to the throne, and so every one ex- 
pected that the Tsar would marry a second time, 
but the bride could not be selected. 

The Tsar was even better than his word. He 
found alnisband for the pretty, modest, dark-eyed 
Natalia Naryslikin, the daughter of tlie old 
chamberlain, Cyril Naryshkin, of noble family, 
who had fallen in battle. The bridegroom upon 
whom the Tsar’s choice fell was himself, Alexis 
Mikailovitch. It W'as on the occasion of the 
presentation of the eligible Russian maidens to 
the Tsar, that he commanded the aiU.ndancc of 
the shapely, dark-eyed Natalia. Tlie 11th of 
FebruJiry, l(i70, was the day lixed for the candi- 
dates for the Tsar's choice to as'^cin bio from town 
and country; and subsequently Natalia Naryshkin 
was elected Tsaritza. 

This choice caused a great deal of unpleasant- 
ness in courtly circles ; and some anxiety was 
felt for the safety of the bride-ehet, and for 
her family. I'he reigning favonritos c.»f tluj Tsar 
feared that her accession Would imperil their 
position ; and a repetition of former acts, by 
whicdi Tsaritzas-elcct had been romovod by 
sudden death or banishment, was feared. The 
Tsar's first intended liridc had been dressing f('r 
the first time in her royal robes, when her ailen- 
dants, by twisting her hair-]il;uts very tightly, 
caused a slight fainting fit. This weakness was 
magnified to the Ts'ar by Court intrigue ; the 
unfortunate Euphemia Vsevolozhsky was pro- 
nounced epileptic by physi n'Mis bribed for the 
opinion, and she witli her relat ions wore banisbod 
to Siberia. 

The fate of the Prineoss IMarie Dolgorouki had 
been even more tragic, for she had di(?d suddenly 
on the eve of her marriage ivith Tsar ^licliael. 
Thus the fears expressed for Matv«*ief's ward 
were by no means unfounded, f(^r the opposition 
to the match was very strong, and soon declared 
itself openly. 

One morning, not long after tlic Tsar’s chniec 
bad been publicly understood, two letters ivere 
secretly handed in, accusing the Prime ^Minister 
of sorcery, and attributing to him the crime of 
having, by means of enchantments, deceived the 
Tsar, and caused Natalia to find favour in his eyes 
by witchcraft. Such an accusation as this could 
not be permitted to pass uiiinvostigatcd. As a 
matter of course the marriage was dehayed ; and 
after a severe scrutiny, accompanied by the 
question by torture, the accused was pronounced 
guiltless. The royal wedding was then quickly 
celebrated; and thus, after a <IcLy of nine 
months, Natalia became Tsaritza of Russia, in 
the midst of much public festivity and rejoicing. 


The Tsar Alexis was perfectly contented with, 
and really devoted to, his wife. He could not 
bear to be separated from her ; and the Court 
pleasures went on apace, notwithstanding the 
simmering dissatisfaction of the Tsar’s daughters 
and tlieir connections. But the joy and delight 
of the Tsar culminated \vhcn, on the 30th of May, 
1672 (9 June N.S.), a son, Peter, was born, who 
in after years became Peter the Great. 

On the 20t.h of June, the christening of the 
future Tsar took place. Alexis, his father, had 
chosen the child’s name, and he was accordingly 
christened upon the Feast of SS. Peter and 
Paul. We have before us del ails of the ceremony. 
The babe “ was borne to the church in a cradle 
placed on wlioels,” wliilc the path was siirinkled 
with holy water. The royal confessor performed 
the ceremony. Next day there was a most 
splendid entertainment, the speeding of the 
parting guests heing accompanied by a present 
of swcctincats, a fashion since adopted by our 
City Companies. 

Another ceremony, and one peculiar to Russia, 
was then performed. This consisted in the 
measurement of the child. The youthful Peter, 
not yet great, was laid upon a board, and his 
lieiglit ^'T lengtli) and width painted tliercon. 
This birtlMiieasuvc is still preserved *n the church 
of the patron saint at St. Petersburg. 

lector is deseriiied as a very sirring and healthy 
lad. ilis mind and body were both active, and 
developed rapidly. At six mouths old he was 
able to trot about, and was a great favourite, and 
beloved by his parent s. His attendants incluth^d 
a special staff of dwarfs, and all kinds of to>>’ 
were supplied in profusion : but miniature wer:- 
pons were his cl.ic'f delight, and he appears 
early to liave displayed a taste for “soldiering. ' 
He w'as reared in the lap of luxury ; but, as wo 
shall sec, he subsequently discarded it in favour 
of the simplicity oj living shared by his subjects. 

Peter has been termed a “ savage,” and perhaps 
in some respects, to Western minds, he appeared 
so.. But let us glance at the education the child 
recehed, before we pass an opinion upon the 
man. We must remember that at the period of 
his boyhood, the education even of the upper 
classes was very limited indeed; Reading, a little 
histoiy and geography, perhaps singing occasion- 
ally, and grammar or a smattering of arithmetic, 
were perhaps the only attainments possible, 
except amongst ecclesiastics. Now what learn- 
ing had the future Tsai* ? Very little. Schools had 
been scarcely introduced in Russia, and pictures 
were the chief means by which the knowledge 
of the outer world was conveyed to the youth of 
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that period, even to the scion of the house of 
Komanoff. I’eter was so far fortunate that ho 
was allowed a tutor, Nikita Zotof. By him the 
young prince was taught from his Book of Hours 
and Ohiu*ch Serviec, and writing, with singing, 
were included in his accomplishments. 

In 167G, while Peter was still quite a child, 
the Tsar died suddenly, and Theodore, his son, 
then a lad of fourteen, was named his successor. 
TMs of necessity brought about a considerable 
change in the surroundings of, our hero. For 
the now Tsar’s relatives were opposed lo the 
influence of the Naryshkin faction ; and the 
former caused the banishment of Matveief, a 
sentence accentuated by a revival of the old 
charge of sorcery. The relatives of the Tsaritza 
were also hanislic'l ; and even the Tsaritza her- 
self and her children (Pider and a daughter 
NatJilia) were sent to Preobrazhensky, a small 
dwelling-place near Moscow, and there they 
]mssed the greater part of the six years of 
Theodore’s reign. The young Tsar's health was 
never robust, and his short sovereignty was 
troublexl by Court intrigue. Piiit a change was 
in store for the Naryshkin party, and it came 
about through the inarriage of Iho young Tsar 
TliccKlore. ^ • 

Wo havel^aid that Court intrigue was rife, but 
never more so than at the marriage of the 
Sovereign (th<.re. were no Emperors of Russia 
then). 'J’h.oodorc’s disirc for matrimony called 
forth the usual disputes. The ^lihr^lavskys were 
ill power ; and it vras de*x:rmincd by Holgorouki, 
the chief of the Si relit z. or National Guard, to 
undermine it. 1le inthieiiced his followers, and 
Agatha Grushotsky, nicec of Zhoroi^ky, a Polish 
noble, was chosen. Theodore saw' her as was 
intended, and liked lier. Jmmediatel.y a Jalse 
report concerning her was s(.b on foot by the 
Miloslavskys, but was quickly shown to be false. 
The Tsar married Agatha, b\\t she soon died, and 
on her ileath the cx-Tniuister, Matveief, u<ed his 
influence so that his god-daiiglitcr was ehf)sen 
for Theodore’s second wife, Matveief re- 
called from banishment, and his estates restored. 

It will now be seen that the party of the dowager 
Tsaritza had gained the upper hand, and wlicn 
Theodore died, which he did in May 1082, a few 
months after his second marriage, Peter came to 
the front. It is true he had another elder brother, 
Ivan, son of Alexis by his first marriage. But 
Ivan was nearly an i<liot ; the nobles feared that 
the power would be wielded by his relatives, th' 
Miloslavskys ; and this did not suit the Russian 
aristocracy at all, for they and the powerful Milo- 
elaviflcys were unfriendly. So the nobility 


declared for Peter, who would he led, no doubt, 
by the Ex-Prime Minister ; for he was popular. 
So the aristocracy, all but two individuals, 
declared for Peter, ami the popular voice sup- 
ported them. The step-mother was Regent, as he^ 
of the family ; but the Princess Sophia was much 
vexed on Ivan’s account, and, in defiance of 
etiquette, addressed the people in an impressive 
speech. This conduct on her part roused the 
Slrelitz, and a massacre ensued, which lasted 
three days. Inflamed by a baseless story of the 
assassination of Ivan, the people attacked the 
nobles, and more than sixty members of the 
highest families were slain. Sophia was pro- 
claimed Regent. In that revolt, Matveief and 
other relatives of the Tsaritza Natalia were slain. 
But at length order was restored, and Ivan and 
Peter were crowned logother as Tsars, Sophia 
being the wire-puller of the puppets. 

The coronation took place ujem the 6th July, 
and every endeavour was mjid<.* to keep this twin 
ceremonial so rigorously, th.'tt no perceptible 
difference should he observed bctwceiithe youth- 
ful Tsars. Tlioir robes wore cut from the same 
cloth, and even the candles they held were 
exactly of equal length. Tlie throne formerly 
used by Alexis W'as divided by a bar, and the 
boys sat together to be crowned. The usual 
ceremouies w'ere ohservtxl. and the coronation 
w'as an ac<!njii|)lislicd fact. We must, however, 
pass over the judicial tronMes of the time, and 
proceed to look upon Peter as a youth. 

Boyhood of PetjvR ; IIis Designs for 
Snip-nuiLDiNG ; Ills Expeditions. 

The young Tsa*’. w'hile under tlio guardianship 
or regtmey of So])hia, w'as not vei y much troubled 
])y her. She wieUh'd the ijowcr, and left Peter 
alone as niudi as possible, r’thongh, as he was 
obliged to iiflix his sigri-minr.ial to many import- 
ant documents, he could not. hj ignored. There 
is notliing lo slunv that regarded him with 
any jealousy. — iridcid tlioic arc records to the 
contrary; yet she certainiy was Regent, and 
governed well on the wlicie. But Peter had 
little taste for anything l;:t arms and military 
arrangements and object U is on rcconi that 
when he was living at the Palace near Moscow, 
he often had arms supplic<l to him, but it was not 
until he was eleven years old that he* had any real 
cannon, which on that occasion he fired himself. 
All this time he kept on very good terms with 
his eldest brother, whose weak condition, intel- 
I Icctually speaking, rendered him unfitted for State 
ceremonial. Peter, on the contrary, had grown 
up tall and healthy, and looking mere like a lad 
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t)f fifteen than eleven. We read that this was the 
isipression he made upon the Swedish ambas- 
sador in 1 683 ; and that “ when tlie envoy gave his 
letters of credence, both Tsars rose ; but Ivan 
somewhat hindered the proceedings” from his 
imperfect understanding of them, “and^jave his 
band to be kissed at the wrong time.” “ Peter 
was very eager, and had to be pulled back until 
his eldest brother had had a chance of speaking.” 

It was at the end of tliatycar, 1683, that the 
youthful Tsar formed the nucleus of the famous 
Preobrazhensky regiment, whi(!h is to this day 
one of the Imperial corps. lie became very 
friendly with some (Icrman oflicers, and, with 
their assistance, enrolled a few volunteers, who 
went by the names of the ] May-Soldiers or 
“Amusement Grooms.” It was soon however found 
that the number of volunteers largely increased, 
so much so eventually that they quite overran 
the village, and had to be billeted in the neigh- 
bouring hamlet of Seincnofsky, from which place 
another regiment was subsc(]iienlly named. In 
this way volunteenng for a soldier's life became 
fashionable, and many of the nobles enrolled 
themselves as privates, us the young Peter had 
•done, and worked up to the higher grades as he 
•did. An attack of measles and a suhsccpient 
illness in 1684 somewhat interfered with the 
'Warlike games of the young Tsar ; bnt when he 
•was again able to lead his troops, he exercised 
them ill all strictness, and according to martial 
law. In this way, — in constructing forts, in the 
leasts that followed, in drinking and smoking 
and social intercourse, Peter formed liis mind at 
thirteen. He was “ hail fellow well met ” with 
anyone, no matter what his position, from whom 
he could obtain iiiforination, or by whose assist- 
ance he could conquer any mechanical dilliculty. 
He was particularly fond of anything in the 
way of mechanism or handicraft, and in 1697 
his sister Sophia said that he was acquainted 
with “ fourteen trades.” 

It was not until 1698 that Peter sat at the 
Council of Slate ; but even then Ids thoughts were 
far away with his soldier comrades and the 
•mimic warfare waged at Preobrazhensky; but 
soon after this he seems to have bejriui study 
seriously; and it was then that the great idea of 
chip-building took possession of him. It came to 
be developed *in the following ways : — 

It appears that Peter had heard of a certain 
instrument for measuring distances; and when 
Prince Dolgorouki was about to go to France, the 
young Tsar requested him to proc.rr ' an astro- 
labe and a sextant. .The Prince brough: them; 
*0iat when greeted to explain their use, he was 


obliged to confess that he had quite forgotten to 
inquire how to use them. In this emergency 
some one suggested that a certain Frantz Zim- 
merman, a Dutch merchant, might perhaps know, 
as he was a man of attainments. He was sent 
for, and solved the mystery so greatly to Peter’s 
delight, that, under Zimmerman, the Tsar began to 
study bard, and tlienceforth the merchant was 
Peter’s constant companion. As he was wan- 
dering about with Zimmerman, Peter discovered 
in an out-house g.nold and dilapidated Knglish- 
built boat, which he at once took for his model, 
and desired that it should be repaired and set 
alloat. This was tlie pioneer of the llussian 
navy. This boat is supposed to have been pre- 
sented by Qucciu Elizabeth to the Tsar Ivan the 
Terrible. At any rate, it is now known as the 
Grand fatlicr of the Pussian Fleet, and is pre- 
served in all sanctily near the Cathedral of SS. 
I’eter and Paul, in 8t. Petershni g. We will now 
see how the young Tsar progressed in his boat- 
building. 

When Peter had discovered the Englisli boat, 
ho was mightily impalieut to launch it; and the 
remarks of Zimincrinan, thrifwith sails it would 
“ go against the wind,” was snflicient to fan his 
curiosity into a llarne. The boy Tsar was all 
impatience to rej)air the boat, ami* a certain 
Carsten Prandt was pressed into the service. He 
had already been shipl)uilding^or Alexis on the 
Caspian, but bis ship had^womc to an untimely 
end. Brandt entered licait and soul into the 
project, and in a short time the boat was launched 
on the river Yaiiza, and, with Brandt at the helm, 
sailed up and down. The royal lad could wait no 
longer, he leaped into theskiif, and, instructed by 
the Dutchman, manoeuvred his first vessel. 

As appetite comes with eating, so desire for 
more came with this first success. Peter was 
most anxious to sail his new acquisition upon a 
broader sheet of water ; And at length liis ambition 
was gratified. He made an expedition to Lake 
Plcstchcicf; and finding it was impossible to 
transport liis first ship to the place, he deter- 
mined to construct new ones on the spot. But 
notwithstanding Peter’s energy, and the con- 
tinual encouragement his assistance afforded, — for 
he worked with Brandt and his friends, — winter 
an-ived before his preparations had been com- 
pleted, and Peter was obliged to return to Moscow, 
but in the full hope that the spring would see 
his vessels sailing upon tiie lake. The only 
relics of this achievement are the remains of a 
church dedicated to the Virgin at the Ships, and 
a few piles presumably belonging to the old 
landing-place. 
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So Peter returned to Moscow ; and as he could 
not proceed with his building, ho turned his 
attention to the soldiers again; and even then it 
is evident that plot and counterplot were being 
prepared between Stiphia’s partisans and the 
•aristocratic party on Peter’s side, which even- 
tually led to the overthrow of the former, peter 
now began to look about for a bride, as it was 
advisable the throne should have a male heir; 
and finally tlie young Eudoxia Lopukliiii was 
chosen for or by Peter, and the young couple were 
wed on the 6th February, 1689. But if his sister 
and her advisers fancied tluit matrimony would 
keep Peter at home, they were in error. As soon 
as the spring began to open, Peter was off again 
to his boat-building on the lake, and it was with 
much difficulty that his mother and liis wife 
persuaded him to return. 

“ Come to us, oh, lord, without delay, and I, 
through the kindness of thy mol her, am aliv«». 
Thy little 'wife Dunka petitions this.” 

Peter could not resist this appeal, and he came 
back to Moscow, where his affectionate relatives 
kept him for some weeks. At length he again 
escaped, and devoted much time to the ships at 
Percyaslavl, and finished them. He was then 
compelled by the threatening aspect of the 
political Ifcrixon to rcniitin iji Jffoscow, for the 
storm which was to break over tlie land and 
destroy Sophia’s party was rapidly gathering. 
The ill-success of t\M) expeditions to the Crimea 
brought Sophia’s government into disrepute, and 
Peter's refusal to meet the generals arul officers 
when th.}y returned did not im])rovc matters. 
Sophia then took occasion to sound the National 
Guard^ and did all she could by gifts to keep up 
her waning popularity, and at length she assem- 
bled a considerable band of the Strelitz in the 
Kremlin. Peter was meanwhile at his palace at 
Preobrazhensky, and the feeling already engen- 
dered between his immediate followci-s and the 
adherents of Sophia had become very antago- 
nistic, — so much so, that one of Peter’s m<\sscn- 
gers to the Kremlin on tlie 17th August had 
been seized an<l beaten. I’his occurrence was 
exaggerated, and the idea arose that the moment 
for action had arrived, and tliat Sophia Jiad 
taken the initi.ative. Peter’s friends accordingly 
hurried out to Preobrazhensky, sip 1 awoke him 
in the middle of the night, urging him to fly. 
He jumped up, and, as he was, ran to the stable^, 
saddled a horse, and escaped to the wooils, 
whither his friends soon brought his clothes, 
when he rode off to the monastery of Troitza, 
where he took refuge. Here he collected a small 
band of Strelitz ; and subsi:v]ucntl^ a large num- 


ber of adlicrcnts marched to Troitza. This did 
not please Sophia at all, and she made an at- 
tempt to interview Peter; but ho sent her a 
menacing message not to approach, for she might 
be treated in a way she would not like. ” Much 
incensed, she returned to Moscow, and endea- 
voured to win over the Strelitz.who remained. 
But they liad begun to perceive that Peter’? 
cause was in the ascendant ; and the departuro 
of the various foreign officers from Moscow to 
atliich themselves to Peter, in obedience to his 
directions, settled the question. The Qaliizins 
were banished for obeying Sophia in preference to 
the Tsar ; other adlicrcnts of Sophia were put to 
torture and to death ; and finally Peter wrote to 
his brother to inform him that they two should 
reign, and rex|iicst.ing his brother’s permission to 
commence his improvements at once. All his 
requests were immediately granted, but Peter 
would not go to Moscow till Sophia had left it. 
She was sent to the monastery of l)c Vitchy ; and 
as an inmate she died, in 1701, having meantime 
annoyed Peter continually by her intrigues. 

For several years, Peter, though the ruler, took 
only a formal part in State business. Ivan was 
the nominal Tsar ; but as his health rendered it 
impassible that lie could do the work of the 
State, Peter and his counsellors governed the 
kingdom. His chosen (foreign) companions 
were General Gordon and General Lefoil. 
The former of these was a Scotchman who 
had joined the Swedish service, and was 
taken ])risonor by the Poles, and while serving 
w'itli fliem was offered a position in the llussian 
army. 'Tliis he aeooptcil, and thereafter he was 
simply a llussian subject. He married a Russian 
lady, who was never permitted to leave the 
country, even with lier husband, for the Tsar 
feared to lose his warrior chief if he permitted 
his family to go with him upon any embassy or 
mission. Patrick Gordon’s diary, in English, is 
still extant. 

Frantz Lofort was a Genevese, and after 
serving for a time witli the Prince of Curland, 
Avas recommended to tlie Russians. He served 
ill the Crimean camjiaigns above referred to, was 
an excellent soldier, frank, unselfish, simple, and 
possessed a most winning manner. When Peter 
required synqiathy he went to Lefort, but when 
I more robust advice was required he was apt to 
seek General Patrick Gordon. The Tsar’s Rus- 
sian associates were those amongst whonj he had 
been brought up, those who had served in his 
regiment, anti his former child-companions, and 
ZMiimcrman was of course incliuhMi. With these 
' he would visit the Strangers’ Quarter, and 
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mingle in their sports and pastimes, their cere- 
monies and their dissipations; for there were 
no such drinkers as Peter and Lefort, who 
deserved his name in this respect. These German 
revels were kept up till late at night, — dinner 
was eaten at noon, — and frequently till morn- 
ing ; various games and diversions marked these 
festive meetings, fireworks, dancing, masque- 
rading, practical jokes, and carol-singing, for 
which Peter accepted alms, like his poorer com- 
panions, without scruple. All this time Russia 
was not benefited by any law or decree. The 
Ministers ruled the country in a happy-go-lucky 
style, and nothing was done. The Tsar in- 
terested himself only in boat-building or fire- 
works, which he exhibited with great delight. 
But the fireworks soon paled and vanished, the 
ships on the lake became neglected and rotted 
as they lay. Scarce a remnant remained of the 
flotilla which was once the pride ar.d delight of 
Peter the Great ; for twtiiity-fivc years the Tsar 
never visited the lake, and then (in 1722) flic 
ships were of no use. Meantime he had visited 
Archangel ; and we may glance at the interesting 
records of his trip and of his firsl soa-voyngo. 

PETKR goes to AllCMf angel. 

Peter having obtained his niotluT’s permission 
to go, fi permission saddled wilh a condition 
that he would not go sailing on the sea, which 
promise the Tsar did not keej), sot fortli from 
Moscow in July 1693, and. on his arrival went 
on board liis ship the St, Patvr, and ran two 
hundred miles across the 'White Sea. Possibly 
then his promise occurred to liini, for he returned 
and told his mother what he had been doing. 
Rude and sensual as he wiis, Peter vsccins always 
to have treated his mother with respect. But 
she, and the people also, was alarmed at 
the news tliat he had risked himself in such a 
fmil bark on the open sea, and caused little 
Alexis to write a letter to his father,— or rather 
caused a letter to be writicn in Ins name, — 
begging him to return home. Peter replied in 
the following strain, as we gather from Mr. 
Schuyler : — 

“ By thy letter, I see 010! thou hast been 
mightily grieved — and why ? I : thou art grieved, 
wliat dcliglit have I? I beg tlicc make mo who 
am wretched happy by not grieving about me 
for in very truth I cannot endure it.” 

But^he did not return nevertheless, for Arcih- 
angel liad a great attraciion for him in the 
crowds of people he oucounterejl. a»;d in the 
xiever-fttdiug interest he took in the sjiips of 
Tarious nationalities he found tnerc. Here he 
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conceived the idea of establishing Russian trade, 
for his empire had no representatives at the 
Russian port. His efforts did not end here. At 
a subsequent visit he practised various industries. 
All this time his pleasures were not in the least 
abated, and he indulged himself as much as 
evei:, but never lost sight of the welfare of his 
kingdom. He worked at the forge and lathe ; he 
encouraged industry ; and only when winter’s 
approach drove him southward, did he quit the 
scene of his useful labour. But early in February 
of the ensuing year (1691), his mother died 
suddenly. Natalia, the Tsaritza, was only forty- 
two. This was a great blow to Peter, for, as we 
have seen, lie was really attached to her, and 
was mncli influenced by her, though we read 
lliat she never could look with favour upon his 
improvements. “Jlis desire for novelty, and 
his inclination towards foreigners, were never 
shared by her.” 

Peter remained at Moscow until May, when 
he again travelled to Archangel, and ventured 
out in bis yacht. A storm came on, and every one, 
including Peter,— wlio pluckily was steering the 
ship,— gave himself up for lost. But the Tsar did 
not despair, even though he received the last rites 
of the Ohurch ; for he managcil to reach the 
sliore at hmgth , exhausted but in safety. But no- 
thing could daunt Peter's energy. 11 c was await- 
ing llio frigate bought at Amsterdam, and tkc 
launching of his own bu^t at Archangel. On 
the 2 1st July, the vessel arrived from Plolland — 
a frigate of forty-four guns. A week after, Pcjter, 
in the Holy Proyhevy, and Beiturlin, in the 
Ajw^tU Panl, followed ]jy the St. Peter and 
various J^nglish ships, sailed out into thp White 
Sea. A code of signals was mvented by Peter 
for the occasion. TIk} Russian ships ventured 
out as far as was prudent, and then returned to 
Archangel, 'W'hence tlie Tsar quickly set out for 
Moscow. Here his restless energy h.mnd vent in 
autumn manaiuvres, but of a more serious kind 
than wo arc now accustomed to. Twm large 
bodies of troops were opposed, — nearly 8,000 men 
ill each,— and a regular and not altogetlicr blood- 
less campaign was initiated. All was arranged 
as if for a real battle. No powder was used in 
the bombs, w'e are told, but many severe con- 
tusions and broken limbs testified to the earnest- 
ness of the fighting. A fort was built, and regu- 
larly mined and stormed, with aR necessary 
pomp and circumstance. Meanwhile both be- 
siegers and besicgid drank deep, and enjoyed 
themselves trcmendoiiyJy, Gordon, in his diary, 
gives all particulars, but we arc unable to quote 
them. The mimic war was well carried on, and 
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was a gpod preparation for the more serious busi- 
ness of campaigning which was to come. This 
campaign was nearer than any one then supposed. 

Even at that early date, it will be seen that 
the Russians were desirous to obtain a hold upon 
the Black Sea, and a southern outlet, as well as 
an extension of temtory eastward. Wc have al- 
ready mentioned the war waged against the Tar- 
tars by Sophia, and its unsuccessful issue. Peace 
had nominally been made, but it was not, at any 
rate, formally ratified ; for many outrages had 
since the actual cessation of hostilities been 
committed by the Tartars, and the small body of 
Russian troops remaining in the bordering terri- 
tory w'cre powerless against these nomadic hordes. 
War w’as, therefore, somewhat suddenly declared, 
for the “ostensible purpose of reducing the Cri- 
mea,” though Mr. Schuyler, in liis “ Memoirs of 
Peter the (Sreat,” says, “ Actually the plan of the 
campaign included getting possession of the 
Dnieper and of the Don, two lliissiivn rivers 
which were useless for trade so long as their 
imhonchcrcs were in possession of the Mussul- 
mans.” The real reasons for war it is difficult to 
tell. ITowcver, the cainjuiign was decided upon, 
and the operations oonniKMicod by an attempt at 
the capture of Azof ; but no success .attendcil the 
expedition ttat year. Two- small forts were, in- 
deed, taken, but Azof was not. All through the 
campaign Peter wenked like a common soldier as 
well as a general. Jlf^lhl any tiling that needed 
doing at th<; moment, ljut he could not stave olT 
defeat. The assaults failed, and the Russians 
suffered considerable loss as they retired. This 
ill-success had a very ilopressing effect upon 
Peter, who had during the operations against 
Azof been as cheerful as man could possibly be, 
and had kept up the spirits of tliesrddiers as few 
in his circumstances would have cared to do or 
to attempt. 

Accession op Peter ; CArTURE of Azof. 

But it is not to be supposed that Peter, .al-, 
though repulsed, considered himself beaten. 'I'liis 
was not at all bis character. It was very unlikely 
that he would accept a defeat when he had had 
no opposition in his life ; or if he had been partly 
opposed by his mother, he had always found a 
method by which he eventually gained his ends. 
So in this graver case. He was os determined as 
ever to have his own way ; that was the secret. 
He retired to Moscow, it is trmi, but only to pre- 
pare for a fresh departure — to nuke ready for 
another campaign. Tins year, 1696, w^as a memo- 
rable one in the reign of J*yter, for then his 
brother Ivan, the nominal Tsar, died, and Petep 


was thenceforth the actual and apjiarent, as he 
had been co-etiual. Sovereign for some years. His 
plans for the reduction of Azof w'cre matured, 
and it speaks volumes for his indomitable eneigy 
that he suecceded. His army, grafted on the 
small T’lay Regiments he had so long previously 
instituted, was increased to 76,000 men ; a com- 
mander was api)ointed, a Russian named Skeiiif 
Peter himself being merely a captain. A flo- 
tilla of barges was constructed, and floated down 
the river. At length the transports w’erc ready ; 
ami, notwithstanding his weakness from illness, 
he proceeded to Voronezh, and set about his 
plans. On the 12th April, three of the newly- 
coustructed sliii)s were ready ; and in them, on 
tlie 26(li ]\r:iy, the Tsar and Iiis men reached tho 
c.'ipitnl of the Don Cossacks, a?jd overtook Patrick 
Gordon and his division. Some Turkish ships 
were in tho river, and tho Tsar’s force was too 
weak to attempt to cope with them ; but the 
bolder n\adc a diversion, and attacked two 
of the Turkish vessels while they were trans- 
ferring ammunition ; witli good results, for tha 
fleet weighed anchor and sheered off, all but 
two, whirli were destroyed. This was an aus- 
jiicious « peliiiig for the flussians, and the great 
danger was removed. 

Thi;ro was another point in the Russians’ favour, 
and that was the slothfiiiness of tho garrison of 
Azof. J’hrongliont all tlie winter they had made 
no attempt to till iij) the trenches evacuated by 
tlie enemy, nor to erect any further obstacles to 
tlicir :ippr»)a(di, doubtloss believing that Peter 
liml liad enough of it. But they evidently did 
nut edrrootly estimahi the Tsar’s character. His 
]>ull-dogcletermin;UiLin must have surprised them 
will'll they })eheld him and his reinforced army 
come and take up their old ])Ositious quite quietly 
in the old trenches. The Tsar was now' pretty 
contideiil of success, and shot an arrow bearing a 
ines'iugc containing very honourable terms into 
Azof.* These suggestions were rcpiie.d to by the 
’J’urks with a salvo of cannon. So Peter’s well- 
meant offer was de,^piscd. Tlie siege was accord- 
ingly prosecuted with great vigour. An immense 
moimcl was erected, so that it dominated tho 
walls of tho town; and when the German engi- 
neers arrived, they pointed out places from which 
the most impression could be 'made on the walls. 
The impatient Cossacks, however, would not bide 
the time. They united and delivered unsupported 
a most vigorous attack, actually penetrating with- 
in the walls. But ns no Russian troops aAisted 
^ hem, they were obliged to retire to a bastion, 
of which they retained possession. Next day 
I a gi i)v.ial assault was ordered ; but before it waf 
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executed, the Turks surrendered on condition 
that their lives were spared, and that all should, 
with their families, march out with the honours of 
war. This was granted, and the conditions were 
honourably fulfilled. The town was found in a 
very dilapidated state, and no booty rewarded 
the visitors, except as far as regards cannon, 
for even small arms and ammunition seemed 
almost entirely wanting. 

True to liis instincts, Teters first care wasfcira 
harbourfor his flotilla. The town was tlicn put in a 
state of defence; and when all this had been done 
to his satisfaction. Peter and his generals returned 
to Moscow, where they were received with every 
demonstration of delight, for, as Peter himself 
remarked, “ The labourer is worthy of his hire.” 
The entering into Moscow was made on the lOth 
October. 

But Peter did not rest idly upon his laurels. 
He was now actual Tsar, and made up ln‘s mind 
to carry out his long-ehcrislicd project— a Hoot ; 
not a mere pleasure squadron for show, but a 
fleet worthy of his realm and of Ins growing 
renown. He sent abroad for sliipwnglits, and 
at home he made demands upon tlie people of nil 
grades. Clergy and layincu alike were called 
upon to contvilmte : merchants and landed pro- 
prietors,— all were obliged to unite accor<ling to 
their means in equipping mortar-boat and other 
vessels. The ships were built by foreign con- 
tractors, and the A’cnctians particularly distin- 
guished themselves ns s]ji])wriglits under (iiacomo 
Moro. Azof was cfiloniy.ed, and the lUissiaii 
power established there. Peter also dcs|Kitched 
numcroua representatives of his noblest families to 
distant countries to aecpiirc the art of shipbuild- 
ing, some to Venice, otliers to England, nionj to 
Holland. This order was a gr(?at hardship upop 
the people, thus summarily dismisse<l from liome 
with their wives aud families, and at their own 
proper expense. It is a curious commpiitary 
upon this action of the Tsar, that. alllK'ugh many 
of these nobles became eminent in llie councils of 
the Tsar and his successors, not one distinguished 
himself in naval matters.* Travelling then was 
not common among iiiissians, neither were tlie 
facilities great for the movement f«<»m place to 
place, particularly by land. The expenses were 
enormous; education and knowh’dge of foreign 
languages, and even of g(iogr:iphy, among Uus- 
sians extremely limited, so the need for improvc- 
men^ must in Peter's ju live mind have I ceu very 
pressing when he dopatehed tin nobles Joid 
their families, into exile amid and at 
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their own cxpcn.se, for we do not read that the 
Tsar was in any way niggardly. He did it all 
for the heiicfit arid for the ultimate improvement 
of his native country. So Peter, now the Tsar 
of all tlie Piissias, emerged from his self-willed 
boyhood, a practical, passionate man, but kind- 
hearted w’itlial; and though almost ignorant, as 
we should call him, yet the prime mover for the 
cdiic.ation of the people who had been committed 
to his charge. 

We will now touch upon the western wander- 
ings of the Tsar and his sojourn in Holland and 
Englaiul. 

The Tsar in Western Europe ; In 

(lERMANY. 

IMa^'-aulay w’ritcs that Peter’s journey is an 
r})och in llu^ liistory, not only of Russia but the 
w'orld: and there is no doubt that it was a very 
important epoch in the liistory of Peter’s native 
land. The 'J’.sar hail determined upon reforms at 
home, he had made up his mind to subjugate the 
Turks, and as a first step a fleet was necessary. 
He had alri'ady sent aw'ay fifty so-called volun- 
teers to learn ship-huildiug, but now he deter- 
mined to fi)llow' his ow’n prescription and take a 
journey to llnlland, where the art had reached a 
high stage of perfection. But it *did not suit 
Peter to go in Ids eharacter of ruler. He was very 
•averse to all kinds of sliow and state. An cm- 
bas«jy w'as tliend’ore ai)pnf?ntcd in wdiich the Tsar 
()ceiq)ied a position inferior to his friends, and he, 
with .some, lifty others, jiroceededin the suite of 
General I.ofort and the other two envoys. Tlie 
suite consisted of nobles eho.scn by the Tsar him- 
self, many of them being his old playmates and 
a'i.<f»ciatos of Ids boyish (lays, when soldiering and 
.sliipbuildiiig had been practised a.s amusements, 
'i’lie embassy numbered two hundred and fifty 
persons. "I'liis bi;ing arranged, and the govern- 
ment having been placed in the hands of a 
regency of three persons, to wdiom. supreme 
authority was given, the Tsar set off, himself in 
the strictest incognito, on the 20th March, 1697. 

'The embas.sy first made for Vienna, but in 
those da\s it was not an easy matter to reach 
the Austrian capital. At the time of Peter’s 
departure it was particularly difficult, for Poland 
w'as in a state of ferment. The journey, there- 
fore, w'as undertaken via Riga and Dresden. 
Owing to the impatience of the Tsar, Riga was 
rca'died ruucli sooner than the authorities had 
anLieipatcid, and the reception of the embassy 
W'as not so w’cll arranged as was thought de- 
siiTiblc. Here they were obliged to remain a 
week. The Tsar, as full of curiosity as ever. 
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and very desirous for information as usual, went 
about examining the fortifications, and peering 
into all kinds of places. On one of these excur- 
sions he was roughly ordered away by a sentry, 
and was much offended. But the man was 
scarcely to blame for his conduct, seeing only 
an ordinary-looking individual taking notes ; 
and Peter had really no ground for complaint. 
Apology was, however, made, and the am- 
bassadors were satisfied. But Peter was terribly 
bored at Biga, and took the earliest opportunity 
to leave it. Nobody gave him any entertain- 
ments, and we can imagine that his curiosity 
was satisfied ; and there being no employment 
or amusement provided for him, Peter would 
find it dull. He disliked the town very much, 
and referred to it as “ a cursed place.” 

The Tsar departed with all form and cere- 
mony, and passed through the Duchy of Cur- 
land, where the Duke, an old friend of Leforf, 
entertained the Tsar and his friends, Peter con- 
sented to lay aside his incognito for a little while 
in the Duke’s presence. Hither Frederick the 
Elector, afterwards King of Prussia, sent to 
ascertain whether the Tsar of Russia really were 
amongst the new arrivals; and the information 
he gatlicred induced the Elector to meet the 
Tsar, who w3,s coming by sea to the poi-t of 
Pillau, with polite attentions and offers of hos- 
pitality. Consistent in his assumed character, 
Peter returned for answ'ftr that tlierc was nobody 
of such distinction on board the ship as to 
deserve the Elector’s compliment, and no visits 
could be rcc(;ived. The Tsar put up in ohscure 
apartments, and refused all visits from the 
Elector, though he wciit^out in a close carriage 
and paid his respects to Frederick, and was 
afterwards entertained by him at his country 
residence, where lie took part in various sports, 
and witnessed a bear-fight. 

All this time Peter was almost unattended, and 
it was not until the embassy arrived that any 
grand doings occurred. Then, greatly to Peter’s 
delight, fireworks and other entertainments were 
given in honour of the embassy, and the two 
rulers arc reported to have got on together very 
well indeed. Nearly a month was passed at 
Kdnigsberg, and then Peter took up his abode at 
Pillau for a time. An incident shov ’ng Peter’s 
temper is related by Mr. Schuyler. It occurred 
at the close of his stay with Frederick. The 
Elector had promised to visit the Tsar on his 
name day, and Peter had, with his usual cncigy, 
made preparations for his anticipated guest's 
reception. He had also manufactured some fire- 
works for the occasion; but at the last raoment 


the Elector had been obliged to go to Mcmcl, 
and sent one of his councillors to represent him,, 
and to make his apologies. The narrator says i 
“ Peter was childishly vexed; and in his passion* 
at not being able to show his fire works,, vented 
his rage on the envoys. He took it amiss that 
they left the room to refresh themselves after 
their journey, and had them brought back. 
Looking sourly at Count von Kreyzen, he re- 
marked in Dutch to Lefort, ‘The Elector ia 
very good, but his councillors arc the devil..* 
Then imagining that he saw a smile upon Krey- 
zcii’s face, he ru.slied at him, and cried, * Go I 
go I * and pushed him backward. His anger 
did not cool till he had written a letter to tho 
Elector, his ‘dearest friend,’ half of complaint, 
half of apology.” 

When lie left he journeyed hastily to Coppen- 
burgge, and here he encountered Sophia, the- 
Klcetrc.ss of Hanover, and her daughter Char- 
lotte, who came from Hanover on purpose to- * 
meet him. We have some iiitercsiing memo- 
randa of this meeting from the ladies’ letters. 
They note that Peter wanted some one to teach- 
him to eat properly; but, the daughter adds, 

“ he has a natural unconstrained air that pleases ' 
me.” 'We lonru soiuctliiiig of his appearance;, 
too, which iswuilh transcribing; “The Tsar is 
vciy tall, his features are fine, and his figure- 
very isoblo. He lias great vivacity of mind, and 
a Tcady and just, repartee, . , . Tt could be wished' 
tluiL his manners were le.ss ru-'^tic.” In another 
letter the Elcclrcss sa^^s : “ I could e^pbcllish the 
talc of the journey of ilic illustrious Tsar if I 
should tell you that he is sensible to the charms 
of beauty ; but to come to the bare fact, I found 
in him no dispositi(m to gallantry. In dancing 
they (the Muscovites) took tho whalebones of 
our corsets for our bDiie.s, and the Tsar showed 
bis aslonisliiuent by sayirig that German ladies 
had very hard boiic.s.” The conclusion of their 
ob.‘:ervations ib that, “ If he had received a better 
education, be would bo an accomplished man, 
for he has many good (|ualitic§, and an infinite- 
amount of natural wit.” 

This wc may assume is a very shrewd guess, 
and sliowcd that the German ladies gauged Peter 
the Great very correctly, and summed him up 
cleverly. 

Pkter the Great in Holland. 

Peter soon proceeded to Holland, and Jn a- 
Pinall town called Zaardam, or Saardam, he took 
up his abode. I'iic house in which he lived for 
a sh 'r^ time is still to be seen, and many illus- 
trious visitors have been to Zaandam to see it. 
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At that time a considerable ship-building trade 
went on in the twin villages of Kast and West 
Zaandam, separated by the river Zaan. The 
villages were united in 1811 , and are only five 
miles from Amsterdam, up the estuary of the Y. 
Here Peter arrived on tlie 18 th of August, at- 
tended by only six companions, to Icam the art of 
ship-building, which was then carried on in per- 
fection at Zaandam. It was Sunday when he 
arrived, and he and his friends put up in 
the inn, “ The Otter,*’ until he could obtain the 
lodgings which an old acquaintance, a Moscow 
smith, offered him, rotor lost no time in setting 
to work. The very next day he eidered liirnself 
as a carpenter ; l>nt the popular curiosity had 
been aroused concerning him, and he could not 
remain unknown nor unobserved, for Ills great 
height made him at once reuiavkablc. The circum- 
stances attending his discovery are interesting. 

Peter had purchased some fruit which had licen 
emptied into his tarpaulin hat, and as lie wont 
along the streets of Zaandam, he good-naturedly 
shared his plums with the boys, w'ho were at- 
tracted by his appearance and dross. Some of th(\se 
self -constituted attendants, iinpcjllcd by misohiof, 
or because they did not consider they had had 
plums sufficient, began to hoot the furoignrr, 
who laughed and teased tlumi, so tliat Oieir 
anger found vent, l)oy-fasIii<‘n, in heaving” imid 
and stones at the Tsar. The riot inerrased. so 
that Peter was obliged to take rofugc in an inn, 
and to send for the Burge^master. 

Some disclf.suro ^vas then absolutely necessary, 
and the w’ctl’thy niagisl rale put forth a proclama- 
tion to the effect that all disi ingnished foreigners 
w'crc to be respected. Suspicion as to the Tsar s 
identity was confirmed by tlte receipt of a letter 
from liiissia, tolling of the embassy and of Peters 
movements. This letter contained a f ull deseri^)- 
tion of the illustrious foreigner : .seven feet high, 
known by the twitching of his face, the restless 
movements of his haiuls, and a mole on liis 
cheek. There was no mistaking him ; the news 
got about, and P^ter was so beset that, after only 
a week’s residence at Zaandam, ho was fain to 
leap aboard of his yacht, and, notwithstanding 
the state of the weather, run up to Amsterdam to 
be relieved from the prying eyes of the natives. 
His embassy had just arrivc^t, and W’ilh thorn he 
took up his abode. Thus it will bo seen that 
Peter had very little leisure for his boat-building 
at Zaandam, Inquisitive to a degiec, he had 
inquired into everything, and seen alltlie manu- 
factures; so, with the exception having fitted 
a bow.sprit lo his yacht, he did lutie work on 
the Zaan. 


At Amsterdam the Embassy received a hearty 
welcome, and fetes were given in honour of it. 
But Peter was only anxious to commence his 
apprenticeship to ship-building. He made him- 
self known to the chief magistrate, and inquired 
whether he (Peter) could not work unobserved in 
the dockyard. The Burgomaster put Ahe request 
before the East India Company of Holland, and 
the directors resolved to permit the “ high per- 
sonage ” to work within their dockyard; and they 
also gave him a residence witliinthc pale, where- 
in he could live and work undisturbed. Their 
courtesy did not stop here ; they also determined 
to build a vessel, so tlhat the said personage 
might have an opportunity to observe all the 
successive steps by which a completed frigate 
w'as arrived at. The energetic Tsar at once 
sailed to Zaandam for his tools, and began to 
wojk at once at Oostenberg, wdiere the docks of 
the Company wore situated. 

Here, within the dockyard, Peter the Great 
of llussia woikcd for a period of four months 
like a common carpenter. With him were asso- 
ciated ten of his friends, under the direction of 
a Dutch fc^reman. So ainenhblc was Peter to 
discipline, that on one occasion, when visitors 
were pre.sciit, the foreman called to him as 
“ Pi'trr,” and desired him to assist Ws companions. 
Without a word Jk*tcr the CreaL threw down the 
implement he was using, and “lent a liaud,” as 
ho had been bidden. fl|,lle never asscrtetl hi.s 
dignity, indeed he very strongly resented any 
very re.s])octful address paid to his exalted rank ; 
wliiic on the otlier hand he would converse 
familiarly with anyone who addressed him as 
Peter llio Carpeiitcu’. His whole aim was lo 
he of use and to leatn. Ho practised tooth- 
drawing upon his attendants, which no doubt 
was saiisfaelory — to Peter. He learnt to bleed 
subjects ill the hospitals. He experimented as 
a tailor and as a shoemaker. All this time he 
was daily working upon the frigsitc, which was 
.al. length completed ; and then Peter’s active 
mind sought fresh fields aiid pastures new. 

Tills w'as iK^t from caprice or from love of 
change, but because he w’as not satisfied with 
the happy-go-lucky way in which ship-building 
w'as carried on at Amsterdam. Peter w’anted 
sorae:hing linn lo build upon,— a theory on which 
h(! could work, a plan for ves sels which he could 
not obtain in Holland. His Dutch carpenters 
did not satisfy him, and were put under super- 
vision at home. This temper led Peter to deter- 
mine to go to England to observe the British 
modes of construction. The project was^Carried 
out. King William III, of England sent him 
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a yacht armed and elegantly fitted. Peter ob- 
tained the King's permission to visit Deptford ; 
and on the 17th January, 1698, he set sail from 
Holland, in British ships sent for the purpose. 

Peteb in England. 

The T*ir arrived in England on the 3rd Feb- 
ruary, and was rowed up the Tliamcs. He took np 
his quarters at a house in Norfolk Street, Strand, 
now a hotel, where the King soon paid him a per- 
sonal visit. It is reported that Peter received Ilis 
Britannic Majesty very coolly, and witjiout liis 
coat. It is stated by the Earl of Dartmouth 
that Peter had a favourite monkey, w’hieh was 
accustomed to sit on the back of his chair; and 
as soon as the King W’as seated, the monkey 
jumped upon him wrathfully, and many apolo- 
gies had to be made for the favourite’s conduct. 
The Tsar was very desirous to see the opening of 
Parliament, and asked the King’s permission, 
but ho did not wish to be seen himself. So lie 
was perched in a gutter on the roof, but got so 
laughed at that he was obliged to retire.* 

Admiral Mitchell was appointed to Peter's 
suite, and was ordered to be in constant attend- 
ance. The winter of 1698 was very severe, quite 
Rus|ian in its ^intensity of cold ,* but notwith- 
standing all climatic diaw'baok'J, Peter’s energy 
of movement was not sensibly abated. He 
visited all important pla^ics in the metropolis, 
and in many of his expeditions, Lord Carmarthen, 
a rather eccentric nobleman, was his companion. 
These friends would carouse together, and a mild 
beverage of raw brandy warmed with pepper 
was habitually consumed to tickle their jaded 
palates. When Peter had snfticicntly visit c<l 
our sights, including the theatres, where he 
made some acquaintances, ho went to Chatham, 
Woolwich, and Deptford dockyards, and the 
various establishments. At the last-named place 
he occupied E'velyn’s house, tSayes Court ; and 
here his vagaries attracted attention. Tic left 
the house in a very dirty condition, for Hussiaii 
manners were not patterns for cleanliness in 
those days. Evelyn’s servant reported it to his 
master as “ right nasty,” One childish amuse- 
ment of the Tsar consisted in his being wheeled 
in a barrow through the beautiful holly hedge. 
Evelyn notes in his diary that “ I went to Dept- 
ford to see how miserably the Tsar had left my 
house after three months making it his court. 
I got Sir Christopher Wren, the King’s surveyor, 
and Mr. London, his gardener, to estimate the 
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repairs, for which they allowed me £150 in their 
rei)ort to the Lords of the Treasury.” 

But notwithstanding his eccentricities, Peter 
continued very steadily at work. He laboured 
all day at Rothcrhitlie or Deptford, and then 
would retire to sip at a public-house near the 
Tower (the Tsar's Head), where he and his 
boon companions w’ould indulge in strong liba- 
tions. Most of his time was spent at the water- 
side. He visited Portsmouth, however, and 
witnessed a sham fight and a naval review. 
He also went to Oxford and was made a 
Doctor of Laws. Peter turned his sojourn in 
E’ngland to good account, for he not only mastered 
the theory of ship-building, but he engaged many 
useful pej-sons to return with him to Kussia in 
various capacities, — ship designers, engineers, 
surgeons, and many more. The Tsar and the 
King were always on very friendly terms, and 
the Russian ruler consented to have his likeness 
painted. This picture is, or lately was, in the 
gallery at Hampton Court. 

Peter’s stay in England was now drawing to a 
close. His whole mind was occupied in ships 
and shipping, fiocial duties did not trouble him. 
Venice was his next aim, for there he hoped to 
learn liow to build the light vessels used on the 
hloditcrrancan. The impression he left behind 
him in thh: country is well siimincd up by Bishop 
Burnet of tialisbiny, as follows : — 

‘•jle is a man of hot tempej', soon inflamed, 
and very brutal in his passion ; he *raises his 
iiatu'ral heat by drinking much brandy, 'which he 
rectifies himself with much a2)plicatioii. He is 
subjrvd, to convulsive motions all over his body, 
and his head seems affected w’ith these. He 
wauls hot cahaeity, and has a larger measure of 
knowledge thmi might bo expected from his 
education, which was very indifferent ; a want 
of judgment, with an instability of temper, appear 
in him too often and too evidently. He is 
mechanically tuiiiod, and seems designed by 
nature to be a ship-carpcntcr rather than a 
great Prince.” 

J*ctcr left England on the 2nd of May, and 
returned to Amsterdam, where his absence had 
caused his fuliowtTS alarm, in consequence of the 
non-arrival of lo.tlci's, owing to the severity of 
the sca^'on. His intended visit to Venice was 
put aside by nows from Russi.a, where things 
wore in an unsettled condition. Other conti- 
nental news also tended to hasten his departure. 
Ho was desirous to visit Vienna, and make him- 
self acquainted with the Austrian army and 
tfictics. He did not seem best pleased with his 
v’^lt to Vienna, as the very strict court ceremo* 
395 
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nial bored him, though his political arrange- 
ments appear to have been satistp.ctory. He now 
made preparations to go to Venice, and, indeed, 
a portion of his attendants had already started 
thither, when alarming news was received from 
Moscow. A revolt of the Strelitz regiments had 
taken place, and the insurgents were marching 
on Moscow. General Gordon, who had been 
left in the city by the Tsar, deserved the con- 
fidence reposed in him. He met the mutineers 
and entirely defeated them ; numbers were killed, 
and many officers thrown into prison to await 
the Tsar’s return. Peter made no delay in re- 
turning to Moscow, where he arrived on the 4th 
of September, having been absent from his capital 
just seventeen months. He did not stop in 
Moscow, but, with his councillors, drove out at 
once to his palace of Preobrazhensky, and so 
hastily that he did not even visit his wife. 

Peter as a Kefobmer. 

The outbreak that had recalled Peter to 
Moscow originated in the fear that the Tsar 
would never return to his subjects ; and that as 
he had then been away so long a time, the nobles, 
or the malcontent section of them, afi’ected to 
believe that he had practically abdicated the 
throne. In addition to these, there was the 
well-founded conviction tl at Peter, on his return, 
would bring with him a number of foreigners, 
who would be the means of introducing reforms 
to which the Russian character is strongly op- 
posed. However, as we have seen, the rebellion 
was speedily repressed by General Gordon, wffio, 
i)ecause he was a foreigner, kept himself in the 
background while negotiations were pending with 
the rebellious troops. Rut when action was de- 
termined upon, he crushed the insurgents, and 
reserved a number for sentence by the Tsar. 

These sentences were merciless. Peter’s brutal 
nature developed itself in the most sanguinary 
manner. Some unfortunates were broken on the 
wheel ; others were buried alive, their heads alone 
remaining above ground. Many w'cro executed 
by the Tsar’s own hands, so anxious was he to be 
avenged upon the rebels. It is related that Ivan 
Orloff, one of the conspirators, came t# ])ut his 
head upon the beam before tlie ferocious Tsar, 
who had already decapitated several victims. 
Orloff, finding a head in the way, brutally kickwl 
it aside, saying, “ If this is my place it ought 
to be vacant.” The Tsar, even in his rage, was 
struck by the coolness and dcjfiancc of the nuuark,- 
and at once pardoiiod Orloff, 'vhu f ibsequcmly 
was ennobled, a lid became the ancestor of several 
celebrated statesmen. At length the red hand 


was stayed, and the massacre, which had spared 
none of those implicated from punishment, save 
the fortunate Orloff, ceased. In this, as in a 
subsequent case, Peter’s naturally savage disposi- 
tion was brought out in full light. It can scarcely 
be advanced in his favour that punishment was 
necessary. No doubt it was, but not such whole- 
sale cruelty and bloodshed as this which dis- 
graced his name. 

Reforms now came thick and fast. A decree was 
made to prohibit, under penalty of a heavy fine, 
the wearing of long skirts and beards. The sol- 
diers aud civilians had been in the habitof wearing 
long tunics. These, in Peter's opinion, interfered 
with freedom of action, in battle particularly. 
Beards were also ordered to be shaved ; but on 
payment of a certain sum, they might be retained. 
By these laws Peter procured a very substantial 
sum for his trcasuiy ; while, by forbidding any 
noble to be accompanied by more than a few at- 
tendants, he made locomotion more easy in. the 
crowded streets. He soon appointed himself vir- 
tual head of the Church ; not in any way inter- 
fering with the administration, but reserving 
power to control it. The 1st of January in the^ 
year 1700 was declared to be the beginning of 
the year, in.stead of the Ist of September, which 
h.ad hitlierto been regarded .as i7ew Year's Day. 
That these disturbances of cherished cu^oms 
created much dissent, may be imagined ; and 
numbers preferred to. pay the fines rather than 
adopt new reforms. 

After Pci rr liad set these and many other re forms 
— such as the printing press and cheaper literature 
— in motion, he went down to superintend his 
great project of connecting the rivers Volga and 
Don. it was while thus occupied that his great 
friend and bold adviser, Lefort, died, at the 
early age of forty-six. This was a great blow to 
the Tsar, who at once returned for the funeral, 
and in the procession occupied a poet as lieu- 
tenant, which was the rank he actually held in 
the deceased ofiicer’s regiment. On more than 
one occasion Peter thus set an example of 
obedience to authority — ^to the considerations 
of mililary etiquette. 

It was alxnit this time that an incident is said 
to have occurred, which possibly matured Peter s 
\\%arlike designs. One of his young drummers in 
the famous “Toy Regiment,” being tired after 
parade one day, -went to ‘^Icep in the guard-room 
and dreamed a dream. This vision he related to 
his mother, as it was very firmly imprinted upon 
his memory. Ho fancied he saw a high moun- 
tain, and on it an enormous rock. Upon the i^ 
rock was seated an eagle in act of devouring ' 
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a crow. This, of course, meant something ; and 
the drummer’s mother gave it the following in- 
terpretation, which came, as it was doubtless in- 
tended it should, to Peter s ears : — The mountain 
was Moscow ; the rock, the Kremlin ; the eagle, 
Peter; and the crow being devoured was the 
young King of Sweden, Charles XII. This mys- 
tic warning was eagerly adopted by Peter, whose 
somewhat superstitious nature recognised in it a 
I good omen, lie at once declared war against 
Sweden, and perhaps changed his opinion as to 
the value of omens after a time. We now liave 
to look at 

Peter the Great as a Soldier. 

In the year 1700, it became to the Tsar’s mind 
evident that Russia should possess a seaport on 
the northern coast, in the Gulf of Finland. To 
gain this point the war with Sweden was initi- 
ated; and a pretext was not wanting. The old 
personal grievance, which Peter still cherished, 
supplied it. 11c had been repulsed at Riga wlien 
on his first journey in Europe ; on Riga he would 
, vent his wrath. So war was suddenly declared, 
\ greatly to the astonishment of Charles, wlio had 
just ascended tire throne of Sweden. To make 
more certain of success, l*ctcr had managed to 
enlist Denmark* and Poland on his side ; and 
thus the contest was set on foot. (Jluirlcs XIT., 
however, somewhat astonished his would-be con- 
querors by appearing bcRii'e Copenhagen with a 
fleet, and blocTkjiding it. IRoanw’hilc the Polish 
efforts against Riga wei’e foiled by the detor- 
niiiiation of the garri.son. Peter was not idle at 
Narva; but the Swedes, having made a treaty 
with Dcnm.ark, smhienly arrived at Riga, and 
raised the siege of that place. They were then 
in a position to march against the Russians near 
Narva. Peter sent his men out to stop them on 
the highway, now dec]) in snow ; but the wily 
Charles led his men by the byways and unfre- 
quented roads ; and in the midst of a snow-storm, 
which half -blinded the Russians, bore down upon 
their lines. The result of this attack was suc- 
cess. Peter hurried off to bring up his rein- 
forcements ; but meantime the Swedes carried all 
before them. Twenty thousand Muscovites fell, 
and thousands were taken prisoners ; and these 
men, their clothes designedly rent into rags by 
their conquerors, were sent back to Peter through 
the icy desert, starving. The officers were re- 
tained by Charles XII. 

But the Tsar was not discouraged. “The 
Swedes will teach us how to beat them yet,” he 
^ remarked, and bided his time ; while Chiles, 
i despising him, oyerran Poland and Saxony. 


Peter would have his port. He had noted the 
capabilities of the Neva for sea traffic ; and, while 
reforming his aAny, kept the sea before his mind. 
In 1701 many skirmishes took place, and the 
Russians began to be successful. Small engage- 
ments also were fouglit against the Swedes on 
the Jjakca, in which l*eter’8 ships were con- 
querors at two to one, which led the Tsar to 
hope that he soon would beat his enemies on 
even terms. In 1702 a battle was fought at 
Marienburg, in which the Swedes sustained a 
decided defeat, and General Raucr got possession 
of an interesting little widow of fifteen years 
old, who had been wed but the day before to a 
Swedish sergeant. The General, struck with her 
beauty, inquired concerning her. Her name was 
Catherinc—an orphan — educated by Dr. Gluck 
for charity’s sake. The gallant Bauer oJIercd to 
protect her, and to supply the place of the ser- 
geant deceased. Tlie maid-wife had no alterna- 
tive ; and she was received by the General, who, 
two years afterwards, was obliged to relinquish 
the pretty Catherine to Prince Mcnchikoff ‘’on 
demand,” to act in a similar domestic capacity 
to him. Not long after, Peter himself, visiting 
at Menohiko/I’s house, espied the young beauty, 
and she was promoted to the household of the 
Tsar. This “ beggar maid ” was af tcr^vards Em- 
press of Russia. 

But, in tlie meantime, Charles XII. was not 
particularly concerned about those little defeats 
his troops sustained. Peter had been busy in- 
specting a certain island; and as he heard of 
tJic defeat, ho struck his staff into the marshy 
soil at the mouth of ilic Neva, sa^dng, ‘‘ Here 
shall Peter’s castle stand” (Petersburg), The 
island refciTod to was quickly fortified. The 
place was most suitable. A fort was erected, 
which subsctiucntly blossomed into Kronstadt, 
and defied flic British and Freflcli fleets. Piles 
were driven into the soft earth of the mainland. 
Peter had been in Holland, and had learnt pile- 
driving. The nobles were reciucstcd to come and 
bring their serfs to assist. They came and built 
houses; the city grew apace. Charles XII. beard 
of it, and said he would shortly come and burn it, 
or, if worth keeping, he would retain it. The 
island was well fortified by that time; and when 
Charles at length woke up to the reality, it was 
too late. In aU these preparations Peter had, as 
usual, been the moving and the master spirit and 
executant. He built or designed, played carpenter 
or surgeon, with equal facility. When the 
Swedes at length came, they were checked at 
the island. This was in 1704. The building of 
St. Petersburg was commenced on the 27tli May 
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of the year preceding. Charles, frequently un- 
successful at sea, now determined to try a bolder 
flight and to attack Moscow. (Aic Swedes had 
ovciTun Poland, and at length attacked Peter’s 
army at Grodnow. The Russians retreated in a 
very masterly way thr ugh a difficult country. 
Intrenched at Hollosin, the Pussian lines were 
frequently assaulted unsuccessfully, till at tlie 
seventh attack Peter gave way. Nothing now 
prevented Charles from advancing on Moscow, 
when he suddenly turned aside to the Ukraine, 
the Cossack territory. The famous MazeiJpa had 
promised him assistance, but hafl reckoned with- 
out his host. The Cossacks as a body declined 
to be disloyal to Peter the Great, so the Hetman, 
with only a few deserters, joined Charles. A* 
large Swedish force, left by the King to defeat 
Peter, only with difficulty cut through the 
Russians, leaving baggage, guns, and all their pro- 
visions in Peter’s hands. This was a great 
disaster for Charles XII. Instead of an assistance, 
the few hundred hungry Cossacks proved an 
encumbrance. After a terrible winter, the 
Swedes made a detour to attack Moscow, but ai 
rmie they endeavoured to subdue Pultowa. 
This celebrated battle turned the scale against 
Charles. Wounded in the foot, and carried into 
the fight on a litter, the Swedish monarch saw 
his tro'^ps dispersed, and himself a fugitive, in two 
hours after a desperate combat. Peter tUsplayed 
great valour and courage, and was that day pro- 
moted to the rank of Arajor-General, for he liad 
fought under orders as a capt.*iin, find had thus 
most narrow escape^, the bullets perforating his 
hat and saddle, and breaking a crucifix on his 
chest. The Tsar pursued Charles to the Turkish 
frontier, and captured a portion of the remnant of 
the force whicli had joined the Swedish monarch 

in his flight. This was in June 1709 : — 

• 

“ Drcoil Pultowa’s day. 

When fortimc left tlio Royal SwcUo.** 

Peter returned victorious to Moscow to his 
domestic happiness; and two years after he 
publicly maiTied Catherine Alexiiia, late the 
mistress of Mcnchikoff and llaucr and himself. 
She possessed an extraordinary inlluence over 
Peter, and she alone could subdue those fits of 
passion and epilepsy lo which his frequent 
excesses had greatly contributed. She is de- 
scribed as being very beautiful, possessing a sweet 
voice, and never out of temper. IShe often inter- 
fered successfully to lessen the severity of Peter’s 
decrees, and saved many lives ui humbler 
subjects. With him she was all in all, and her 
strong will and resolution induced Peter, at least 


on one occasion, to act in a way which saved 
him. She accompanied him in his campaign 
against the Turks, who had declared war at the 
instigation of Charles XII., who was still in 
Turkey. Before starting on this campaign, he 
was married, as wc have stated. The war began. 
Peter, in this advance into Turkey, was in a mea- 
sure deserted by his allies, and lie at last arrived 
at the Truth, with a small army not exceeding 
foifcy thousand men, to oppose the Turkish forces, 
swelled by auxiliaries to a total of a quarter of a 
million strong. Peter was therefore obliged to 
T«jtreat, and in so doing was surrounded. There 
v. as now no hope for him. He became melan- 
cjiolv, and retired to his tent despairing. But 
(. alhcrine bade him bestir himself, and be brave. 
She liersclf went through the camp, addressing 
tlie troops aud requesting all to give their money 
to her to bribe tlie Grand Vizier. A large sum 
was at once collected unknown to Peter. Her 
jewels, of great value, were also sent by a mes- 
songcr to treat for terms, and the Vizier graciously 
fieccptcd the gifts, and pennitted a parley. The 
t orms were hard — Azof was relinquished ; Charles 
XI 1. was grunted safe passage through Russia, 
and all Peter’s hopes of conquest in the youth 
were shattered. Charles of Sweden was very in- 
dignant when lie learnt that a treaty had been 
malic wnlh Peter, whom he hoped to see a prisoner. 
J I is conduct was very violent, and he at last had 
TO fly for his life from- the Tuiks, whose lios])i 
tality he had greatly abused. 

I'cler returned home; .and in 1712 another 
public wedding with Catherine w.ts celcbnirrd, 
and the Tsar turned his arms agirnst Sweden. 
In the following year a series of encounters took 
jilace in Pomerania. I'cter possessed himself 
:\ho of Helsingfors, .and his new fleet engaged 
and defeated the Swedish squadron nc.ar the 
Inland of Aland. By the close of that year, 
Straslund was the only place remaining to Sweden 
in Pomerania, The order of St. Catherine was 
instituted in honour of the ii.av,al engagement 
above-mentioned. The library of Aho was lr.aiis- 
iViiTcd to St. l^etersburg, which now became the 
seat of government, and a place of gre.at commer- 
cial activity. About this time a Princess was 
born, amid great rejoicing. 

Nothing was now to be feared from the King of 
Sweden, and Peter, accompanied by Catherine, 
look (in 1716) another tour in Europe. On this 
occasion the royal pair visited Hamburg, and 
many other places ; they also spent some time in 
Copenhagen. Here Peter enjoy ed a great triumph , 
for some Dutch and English war-vessels put in, 
and the Tsar proposed that they should all unite 
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and endeavour to sweep away the Swedish fleet. 
This little arrangement was agi ccd to ; and to 
his great delight, Peter obtained the supreme 
command. He declared that that moment was 
the proudest of his life, when he hoisted his flag 
on board his ship. Thence Peter proceeded to . 
Lubeck, and subsequently to Amsterdam, where 
he was warmly welcomed by liis old associates. 
Kven now he objected to liavc honour paid him, 
although he was not so aljsiirdly exigent in the 
matter as before. Peter Zimmerman, as he was 
called, was in good spirits, and enjoyed his 
sojourn vastly. Catherine had just given birth 
to another child, which died almost immediately; 
and when Peter visited Paris, she remained in 
Holland. The Tsar w-as received in the French 
capital with great cordiality : every one did him 
honour, and he was greatly pleased with his 
reception. He purcha.se<l or was presented with 
numerous works of art, etc., destined to einbollisli 
his new capital. 

Peter the Great in Paris. 

The Prince Pegent .sent Marshal do Tcss6 to 
meet Peter at Dunkirk, and the party arrived in 
J’aria on the 7th ^lay.* The Hussian monarch was 
splendidly lodged and entertained at the Louvre; 
but the T.^ar fgot tired of the splendour very 
quickly, and having cxaTuinod tlic furniture and 
the magnificent aTraiigcmcmts, he declined to sit 
down at the spU‘iidi(lly-%p])oiiilcd supper table. 
He asked for a glass of beer and a piece of bread, 
and then requested to be shown less prctonlious 
lodgings. He and his suite were accordingly 
conveyed to the Hotel des Lisdiguiercs; and a 
camj) bed was fetched, which for that night was 
set up in a large wardrobe. Put with all this 
love of simplicity, Peter was in no way dispo,sed 
to relinauish any of the forms of rc.spcct due to 
his rank. On tlic.se poiiit.s he was very punctil- 
ious with lhf‘ Pegent, and remained at home 
till the Due d’Orlean.s had paid his visit of 
ceremony. He treated the Regent only as his 
position entitled him to be treated. Rut to the 
young King, aged seven, he was more deterential, 
thougli on the first interview he took the child 
in his arms and embraced liim. Next day, when 
the King was coming down to Peter’s carriage, as 
the Tsar had come to the King’s, Pet*-* sprang 
out, and taking the boy up in bis arms, canied 
him up the steps into the reception room. 

During his stay in Paris, he visited the arsenals 
and workshops, the tapestiy and other manufac- 
tures. He took particular pleasure in studying 
*uaps and plans of fortresses, and the Jardin des 
l.’lantes. He fiutcmized with the soldiers at the 


Invalides; and in his usual demeanour displayca 
a mixture of fricndlines and dignity which was 
thoroughly characteristic. He ate and diank a 
grctit deal. He wore the same simple costume that 
he had worn in Holland, and in this matter of 
dress he differed considerably from those around 
him. He went to Versailles; and hearing that 
Madame de Maiiiicnon was living at St. CyTf 
he proceeded to* pay her a visit. Tift; lady was 
not up when llio Tsar arrived; but nowise 
daunted, Peter penetrated into her chamber, drew 
aside the curtam.«, gazed at her a fov»' moments in 
silence, and left the room without liaving uttered 
a word. He was part iciilaily .struck with 
Richelieu’s bust, and at his tomb exclaimed, “ I 
would give half my kingdom to such a man as 
you, who would teach me how to govern the 
oilier half.” AftiT passing some time in the 
French ca])ital, Peter returned with the T-saritza, 
via Amsterdam to Russia, where the conduct of 
his eldest son caused him great anxiety. 

Domestic Troubles in Russia ; Conclusion. 

■Whatever had been the faults of Alexis, and lie 
had i)Icnty, there can be no doubt that in Peter’s 
treatment of his son the Tsar was mo.st unneces- 
sarily cruel and unjust. Alexis wasgrcatlyopposed 
to all llio improvements that his father wished to 
carry out. His mother aided and abetted him 
to the utmost; yet Alexis was an unnatural son, 
as well as a most unfeeling and rno.^t licentious 
husband. The T-ar wished to fix the succession 
upon a slianger rather than permit Alcxi.s to 
come to the throne; and Alexis formally re- 
nounced all claim to it. f’eter then gave him his 
choice, either to amrnd his ways or to become a 
monk, lie f-hosc the latter, and Peter left the 
kingdom and went on his travels. After an 
interval the T.-^ar directed his son to join him at 
Copenhagen. This Alexis was persuaded not to 
do ; and he accordingly turned aside and went to 
Italy, after in /aiii attempting to inl<;rcst the 
Emperor of Germany in his fortunes. From Italy 
he was recalled by Peter under a solemn promise 
and understanding that he would be favourably 
received if he complied with his father’s com- 
mands. Alexis consented to return with the 
ambassadors; but on his arrival in Moscow, in 
February (1718), he was made a prisoner. And 
then tlie dark and cnicl side of the Tsar showed 
itself in all its terrors. He accused his son, and 
forced him to sign a renunciation of all claim 
to the succession; and Alexis was questioned 
closely as to his and his companions* iirtentions 
and plot.3. Various charges were preferred, and 
confessions extorted from Alexis* mistTcs.s an# 
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his confessor. For five months these pre- 
determined proceedings were carried on. The 
Prince was accused and condemned to death. 
But the very day on which the sentence had 
been pronounced, Alexis was taken ill in prison. 
Some writers allege that he was poisoned ; some 
that Peter himself executed his son, or was 
present at his execution. But however that 
may be, it ^ a fact that the Tsar sacrificed his 
son, and subsequently many others ; bishops, 
priests, and the Prince’s relatives on his mother’s 
side, being executed, impaled, or, when no evi- 
-dence was foi-thcoming, poisoned. Nor did 
Peter’s veiigence stop here, lie made a decree 
to exclude his grandson, Alexis* son, from the 
throne ; but his own son by Catherine died, and as 
a matter of fact, his grandson Peter did reign 
after Catherine's death. 

But notwithstanding his cruelties, Peter still 
continued his reforms for the benefit of his sub- 
jects ; and all his eiforts tended to the aggi-an- 
discmeiit and prosperity of his kingdom. The 
death of Charles XII. changed the aspect 
of the political horizon; and the alliance with 
Sweden, which had been talked of, and the 
descent upon Scotland, with the Spanish occupa- 
pation of France, were all put a stop to. The 
war with Sweden went on for a time; but by 
the congress at Nystadt, in Finland, it was agreed 
to consent to all Peter’s demands ; and all his 
conquests were thereby secured to him. The 
peace was signed in September 1721. This event 
landed Peter upon the pinnacle of his glory. The 
popular joy was unbounded, and the Tsar was 
induced to accept the title of Emperor of All the 
JRussias, Peter the Great, and Father of his Country. 

His natural energy would not permit him to 
remain long inactive. He descended upon 
Persia, with which country ho had discovered a 
pretext for war. He made his preparations, and, 
accompanied by Catherine, embarkc<l at Asti-akan. 
But his expedition turned out a failure, though 
the Russians succeeded in capturing Dcrbcnd. 
They w'ere obliged to retire. He lost his ships, 
and was threatened by Turkey. But he subse- 
quently obtained by diplomacy all he had hoped 
to gain by force, and a settlement was '.iiade on 
the Caspian Sea. Peter returned to ^loscow, 
and subsequently proceeded to St. Petersburg. 
On the 1st February, 1724, Catherine was 
crowned Empress, her husband himself placing 
the diadem upon her brow. An order of St. 
Catherine was instituted for “ Love and Fidelity,” 
— pledges which the patroness dH not keep, for 
Peter’s life was now embittered by bis wife’s 
infidelity and her excesses. Raised from the 


populace to the Imperial purple, the peasant 
nature cropped up. Her treason was discovered, 
her lover beheaded, and Peter very nearly had 
her also executed. He drove her to the spot 
where tlic head of Moens de la Croix, her para- 
mour. had been set upon a pole, and hoped to 
enjoy her distress. But Catherine disappointed 
him. She betrayed no emotion whatever ; and 
tills self-command probably saved her life. After 
this Peter’s health gave way, A long-neglected 
disease had been slowly but surely undermining 
his constitution ; and this one of his last acts 
brought to a crisis. He made up his mind, 
contmry to all advice, to proceed to Lake Ladoga 
to inspect some ship-building. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Lachta ; but a storm coming on, they 
anchored. A boat was putting off from another 
vessel, and ran imminent danger of destruction. 
Peter sent a boat to their assistance, and subse- 
quently, with his usual energy, set out to help. 
Not being able to reach the boat in distress, he 
leaped into the water, and waded to the assist- 
ance of the soldiers. This act of humanity so 
greatly increased liis disorder, that ho had to 
retire immediately to St. Petersburg. His attack 
w’as incurable, and after living for days in great 
agony, he expired on the 28th of January, 1725, 
at the age of fifty-three, in the P^terhof Palace. 

'J’lie body of I’cter tlie Great, after lying in 
state, was laid to its last long rest in the Chunfii 
of SS. Peter and Paul, at St. Petersburg. To his 
people he is nothing less than a saint ; and to 
all people he stands forth as a marvellous em- 
bodiment of strength and energy, the Founder 
of a mighty Empire. He was a curious combi- 
nation, full of contradictions, and yet thoroughly 
consistent to the great aims he had set before 
him, — the improvement of his kingdom and tlie 
welfare of his people. For these he sacrificed 
his son, and led up to his own death. He was 
subject to fits of cruelty, and his excesses were 
gross in the extreme. But, on the other hand, 
he was kind-hearted and generous and self- 
denying. Hundreds of people were assisted by 
him, and in Holland he is stiU most gratefully 
remembered. His public acts, more than those 
of any other Sovereign, speak for him, even if 
his domestic and private vices and deeds throw 
him personally into the shade of our condem- 
nation. A barbarian, he civilized his people; 
a King, he worked like a slave. By his master 
mind he overcame all obstacles. In his later 
years he become much more sober and religious, 
and had a great respect for sacred forms alid 
observances. His last words were, “ 1 believe, and 
I trust.” H. Fj 
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"A soul of firo, 

No dangers fright him, and no laljours tire.”— rani^y of Human Withet, 
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A. WOBKIHG Eing ; Origin of the Kingdom names the epithet the Great ” has been 
• OF Prussia. att.’ichcd, examples of genius, fulfilling difficult 

TTISTORY has frequently given us, in those tasks with a precocious and complete ability 

moxuirchs and men of might to whose that set ordinary roles at defiance. **Oar 
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general was but a boy,” the army of Italy might 
well have said, of the young Bonaparte, “ when 
with his Amazonian chin he drove the bristled 
lips before him,” confounding the skill of 
veteran opponents. “Bom a soldier” was the 
impressive comment of honest Major Lawrence 
upon young Robert Clive after the siege of 
Arcot— the “ Boy Bachelor ” was the honourable 
nickname bestowed upon young Wolsey when 
he took his university degree at fifteen years of 
age. 

But it was not so with the great man of whom 
we have now to speak. Frederick of Prussia 
was a man who had to learn the art of war 
with much labour and perseverance, and whose 
triumphs were the results of hard and con- 
tinued work. What others achieved at a stroke, 
was sometimes attained by Frederick only by 
repeated blows. While many kings appear to 
most advantage in the sunshine of success, his 
qualities appeared at their beat amid defeat, 
danger, and misfortune. His was the courage 
that “ mounteth with occasion ; ” and however 
dark the night of peril and sorrow might be, it 
never caused the iron heart of the undaunted 
king to quail, even for a moment. Whatever 
his faults may have been, he was a groat reality 
in a period of shams ; a staunch worker and 
watcher for the interests of his people at a 
time when the sovereigns of Europe generally 
were sunk in sloth and carelessness and vice. . 

The Emperor Sigismund of Germany, the 
monarch who summoned the great Cluirch 
Council of Constance for the extirpation of the 
Hussite heresy in 1414, bestowed the Marquisate 
of Brandenburg upon Frederick von Buren, 
Burgrave of Nuremberg, of the noble race of 
Hohenzollem, Nearly two centuries and a 
half later, when the Peace of Westphalia put 
an end to the terrible Thirty Years’ War, 
Frederick William, called the Great Elector, 
increased his territory by the addition of Magde- 
burg ; and in 1700 his son Frederick became the 
first King of Prussia. 

When Frederick, afterwards called the Great, 
was born, on the 24th of January, 1712, his grand- 
father, King Frederick I., was still seated on the 
new throne of the Prussian Monarchy. The new 
throne it may he called advisedly'; for Prussia 
had only been elevated to the position of a 
kingdom for about twelve years. Indeed, 
there had been, many who said the conver- 
sion of the Marquisate of Brandenburg into 
the kingdom of Prussia was simply a piece of 
ostentation that could havo no c^ect but tc 
draw upon the new monarchy the mu gled con- 


tempt and dislike of the other powers of Europe. 
But this is incorrect, though Lord Macaulay’s 
pourerful and picturesque essay on Frederick the: 
Great has spread the opinion widely throughout 
England. Elector Frederick knew perfectly 
well "what he w'as about, when he Jaboured foi 
years to remove the jealous objections of Austrij'. 
to his assuming the royal title, and converting 
the Marquisate of Brandenburg, w'ith its appur- 
tenances, into the kingdom of Prussia. He was 
carrying out the idea of his father, the Great 
Elector, in endeavouring to obtain a new aivr 
improved position for the territory he governed, 
as a great Protestant power in North Germany, 
to hold the balance against Catholic Austria, 
At first the foundation of the Prussian kingdoir^ 
was certainly looked upon as proceeding from 
the pride that finds pleasure in display; but 
the powers of Europe soon discovered that the 
new kingdom could hold its own among tho 
monarchies, and the question was whether it 
might not become as dangerous a foe as it would 
certainly be a valuable ally. 

Frederick William I.; Spartan Rule in 
THE Eighteenth Century. 

Only a year after his grandson’s birth, the old 
magnificent, splendour-loving King Frederick 
died ; and his son, Frederick William L, came 
to the throne. A very remarkable personage 
was this rough, thorough-going, hard-v/orking 
monarch; and a notabl6 contreost did he pre.sent, 
in his military uniform and with his garrison 
manners, to the scented, bedizened, brilhant 
fribbles who fluttered in most European courts. 
“Thou wouldst find me such a plain king,” says 
bluff Harry V. to fair Princess Catherine of 
France, “ that thou wouldst think I had sold my 
farm to buy my crown; ” and the description 
would apply equally to this King of Prussia. 
Hard-working he wa,g, and vigilant, and honestly 
bent on promoting the welfare of the people 
under bis sway ; but frightfully despotic and 
peremptory, unable to bear even the shadow of 
contradiction, and subject to fits of anger, during 
which he spoke and acted like a madman. 
Under his father, Berlin had been called the 
German Athens; under him, it might, more 
properly be termed the German Sparta, His 
character had many of those traits which form 
what in England is termed “John Bull-ism,” n 
hearty contempt for “oiulandish” and “new- 
fangled** notions and modes of expression-— a 
disposition to look backward rather than for- 
ward, to maintain the old, and turn with bus- 
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picion from tho new. He looked with honest 
(lis;?ust wi the extravagance of the courts of 
his time, whose selfish splendour was paid for 
by the poverty and misery of millions ; but in 
his wish to bring up his family in a simple down- 
ri‘^ht German-citizen fashion, ho fell into the 
Opposite extreme; and tho hard discipline in the 
I loyal Family, and the coarse fare put before the 
reluctant princes and princesses became a subject 
of wonder and ridicule [amongithe'envoys of the 
foreign courts at Berlin. 

That Frederick William loved the Crown 
Prince, his son, and was anxious about his 
education, is undoubted ; but never was the 
process of mental aftd physical training made 
mere irksome to an unhappy pupil, than in the 
case of the young Prussian prince. Everything 
was presented to the eager, inquiring mind of 
the boy in the dryest and most pedantic of forms; 
long portions of the Catechism! and numerous 
psalms, learnt as punishment tasks for juvenile 
misdoings, gave him a distaste for religious in- 
struction generally. French teach ei-s gave him 
a liking for the writers of France ; while of the 
literature of his own country, which certainly at 
that time was in a most degraded condition, he 
had scarcely any notion. One part of his educa- 
tion had a powerful influence on his later career, 
by developing, in him military talent and the 
wish for military fame. A notion of making 
Prussia formidable by the possession of a great 
well-drilled army, was oiy; of the most practical 
of Frederick William's ideas. He had a standing 
establishment of sixty thousand troops, “sixty 
thousand good rea.sons against foreign encroach- 
ment,” he used, with grim humour, to call them — 
and the Crown Prince was, at an early age, 
attached to a juvenile corps, and made to go 
through the grades and fulfil the duties of 
captain, major, and lieutenant-colonel of cadets. 
The young prince did his duty cheerfully and 
well; and to this early initiation into the 
details of the military art may be attributed not 
a little of tho distinction Frederick afterwards 
attained as a soldier. 

The Crown Prince a Contrast to his 
Father ; Misunderstandinos. 

But a willing horse may be spurred mto re- 
bellion ; and by trying to achieve too much, the 
king turned the cheerful submission of his son 
into sullen and bitter opposition. The young 
prince’s appreciative mind had been awakened 
to admiration of the French classic literature of 
the period. He loved.the poetry of j Bacine and 


Oomeillo, and appreciated the wit of Holidre; 
afterwards all his admiration was enlisted for 
that most dangerous of literary or moral guides, 
the great scoffer, Voltairq The king’s mind, on 
the other hand, was uncultivated, and his enjoy- 
ments were coarse. He hunted with the perse- 
verance of a Squire Western, and solaced himself 
of an evening with the company of the members 
of his “ Tobacco College,” a beer-drinking, pipe- 
smoking symposium, to which the chief ofiTcers 
and counsellors belonged, and at whose meetings 
practical jokes of the coarsest nature were played 
off upon visitors. The king insisted that his son 
should be a member of this delectable society ; and 
the youtk occasionally gave vent to expressions of 
scorn and disgust at the proceedings. There was 
naturally no lack of “smiling pickthanks and 
base newsmongers ” to report such outbursts to 
the king, who, already possessed with an uneasy 
feeling that his son was intellectually his 
superior, began to look upon the prince with 
suspicion and dislike. The continual hunting 
parties at the country palace of Waster hausen 
were as little to the prince’s taste as the coarse 
humours of the tobacco college ; and his military 
duties became at last a burden to him, when the 
king insisted upon his continually wearing a 
tight uniform, and wearied him out with a long 
course of tedious and oft-repeated manceuvres. 
The estrangement thus begun, quickly became 
serious. The father looked upon his son as a 
degenerate, lounging, flute-playing, supercilious 
coxcomb; while the sou hardly concealed his 
contempt for the coarseness of;the boorish father, 
who was embittering his life with absurd re 
strictions and commands. 

Political circumstances now rendered the state 
of matters worse than before, by setting the 
heads of the royal house at variance. The queen 
was a daughter of George I. of England, and 
greatly wished to see the completion of a double 
marriage, the preliminaries for which had been 
negotiated with England, and which was to 
unito the Crown Prince to a daiighter of 
George II., while his eldest sister, Wilhelmina, 
was to become consort of Frederick Prince of 
Wales. But causes of discontent, not uncon- 
nected with the vagaries of the Prussian king’s 
recruiting officers, liad arisen between the two 
crowns; and Austria, anxious to prevent an 
alliance between Prussia and England, had sent 
one of her most astute diplomatists. Count 
Seckendorf, to keep the king’s anger alive against 
“his brother the play-actor,” as he scornfully 
dubi>ed George of England. The queen, very 
injudiciouriy, enlisted her children on her si^ 
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against their father, in her endeavours to carry 
out her plan of the double marriage ; and the 
poor, passionate, angry king had the bitter con- 
sciousness that his wife and his children were 
engaged in a political intrigue against him. 

STaANGE Whim of Feedebick William ; 

Visit to Dbesden; A Sybabite Court; 

Ill-treatment of the Crown Prince. 

A fit of hypochondria, almost amounting to 
insanity, w«as the consequence, Frederick 
William, in an access of religious melancholy, 
actually cherished the extraordinary idea of 
abdicating the throne altogether, and passing 
the rest of his life with his wife and daughters 
at Wusterhausen, in alternate exercises of agri- 
culture and prayer ; one of the princesses was 
to superintend tl)e store-room and linen closet, 
another to be the housekeeper for the family, 
and so on. An antidote was found in a visit to 
the splendid court of Augustus, the Elector of 
Saxony and King of Poland. 

This potentate was in himscU the personifica- 
tion of all the vices and misnale that led to 
the tremendous crash of thrones in Continental 
Europe at the end of the 18th century. Inde- 
scribably dissolute and extravagant, he kept up a 
court whose splendour was maintained by grind- 
ing his unhappy Saxon subjects in a mill of 
taxation, whoso wheels never ceased turning. 
He had abjured the faith of his fathers to obtain 
the empty honour of the Polish crown, and ground 
his Saxon subjects with renewed oppression, to 
maintain tlie splendour of this useless dignity. 
Like the Emperor Augustus, he could boast that 
he had found his capital built of brick, and left 
it of stone, if not of marble; for he was magni- 
ficent in his notions, and delighted in seeing new 
and stately buildings rise in the fair city on the 
banks of the Elbe. Piich collections of pictures, 
jewels, curiosities of all kinds, bore witness to 
the wealth of this royal voluptuary; but in the 
country districts, among the patient agricul- 
turists, and in the manufactories and the mines, 
on which his taxation rested with a crushing 
weight, curses not loud but deep were uttered 
against the ruler who wasted his subjects’ sub- 
stance in riotous living, and useless wars, and 
corruption of all kinds. If the sturdy, plain 
old King of Prussia had required anything to 
strengthen him in his habits of military dis- 
cipline and parsimony, he would have found it 
in the warning example afforded by the splendid 
Tanity fair of wickedness in lull operation at 
Dresden. Indeed, to some of his immediate 


friends he expressed in no measured terms his 
disgust that the Crown Prince, by whom he was 
accompanied, should have beheld the mysteries 
of this detestable court. 

The festivities of Dresden seem to have ren- 
dered the Crown Prince especially dissatisfied 
with the quiet, plain, work-day life he was 
expected to lead in Berlin ; and from this time 
began those dissensions between Frederick and 
his father, which at length resulted in the 
imprisonment of the Crown Prince, and the 
execution of one of his dearest friends. It has 
been too much the custom to throw all the blame 
on the father in these matters ; and the brilliant 
but one-sided narrative of Lord Macaulay, in 
his famous essay on Frederick the Great, has 
tended to confirm this impression. But at least 
half the fault certainly belonged to the prince, 
who seems to have taken a pleasure in crossing 
the inclinations of the king on every subjeet. 
When the king expected his son to be attending 
to his military or ])olitical duties, the latter v/as 
practising the flute in secret with Quantz, the 
musician, privately smuggled into the castle for 
surreptitious music lessons. On one occasion, 
Master Qnaiiiz had to take refuge in a cup- 
board in the prince’s apartment, on the king’s 
unexpectedly a])pearing. The unhappy musician 
passed a very bad quarter of an hour, while the 
king, who seemed to suspect all was not right, 
was peering and prying about the room. Then 
the Crown Prince w'quld insist upon rcadimj 
French books, — preferring the writings of those 
philosophers whom the king held in a detes- 
tation proportionate to his utter inability to 
guess what their works were about. The Prince, 
moreover, l)esides committing other indiscre- 
tions, got into debt, and borrowed money in 
secret, to keep bis father in the dark ; and a 
very dangerous companion, young Licuteiiaiit 
von Kattc, a seductive but dissolute youth, 
managed to innoCulate him with certain 
crude notions concerning predestination as an 
excuse for sin on the score of necessity, a 
doctrine that horrified and enraged the king, to 
whom these things were duly reported, and who 
got to look upon his eldest son as an effeminate, 
degenerate dreamer, utterly unworthy of his 
position. The unfortunate youth submitted for 
a time to the indignities put upon him ; and this 
was interpreted as cowardice by the old tyrant, 
who growled out contemptuously, as he threat- 
ened the Crown Prince with his uplifted cane, 
that if his own father had treated him in such a 
fashion, he’d have run away ^ thousand times; 
but that the Crown F^ce had not the spirit for 
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tliat.; 'Wilhelmina, afterwards Margravine of 
Bayreuth) and the elder and favourite sister of 
Frederick, gives, in her interesting memoirs, a 
f pecimen of what her brother had to bear, told 
in his own words : “ They’re always preaching 
patience to me,” said the poor prince to the 
good sister, who came secretly to comfort him; 
“ but nobody knows what I have to endure. I 
get cuffed every day, am treated like a slave, 
and haven't the slightest amusement. They stop 
my reading and music and science, and I’m always 
in peril of my life, and surrounded by spies ; I 
haven’t even proper clothes and other neces- 
saries ; but what has quite overpowered me is the 
last scene I had with the king at Potsdam. Ho 
sent for me ; and the moment I appeared, he 
caught me by the hair, flung me on the ground, 
and after exercising his feet on me, he dragged 
me to the window, and fastened the cord of the 
curtain round my neck. Fortunately I had 
time to scramble up and to seize his two hands ; 
but as he pulled the cord with all his might, and 
I felt myself being strangled, I at last cried for 
help. A chamberlain rushed up, and forcibly 
released me from the king’s hands. Tell mo 
yourself, is there any means left for me but 
flight? Katteand Keith (the lieutenant and a 
good-natured page) arc ready to follow me to 
the ends of thoicarth ; I have passports, and bills 
of exchange, and have arranged everything so 
well, that 1 don’t run the slightest risk. I shall 
flee to England ; there I^shall be received with 
open .arms, and hav^e nothing more to fear from 

the king’s anger So soon as the king 

andertakes a jr/urney outside his dominions — 
for that will give me more security — every- 
thing is ready for the attempt.” 

An Explosion; Attempted Flight of the 
Prince, and its Consequences. 

The brutality of the king seems incomprehen- 
sible even in a hot-tempered man, spoiled by 
arbitrary power ; but there was a continued 
cause of bitterness in his secret mind, in the 
consciousness that his family were again in- 
triguing against him, to bring about the English 
marriages. At length an opportunity for flight 
occurred. The king undertook a journey to the 
south of Germany, and the Crown Prince was to 
accompany him. Young Frederick determined, 
at the first chance, to flee to Holland, and 
thence to England, He was stopped at the very 
moment of putting his plan into execution. A 
misdirected letter to his friend and accomplice, 
Satte, fell into the king’s hands, and left no 


donbt as to the enterprise, and the manner in 
which it was to be carried out The king was 
furious. He had the prince arrested and put in 
close confinement, and when the unhappy youth 
was brought before him, stmek him in the face 
with his cane. At Wesel he was examined as a 
state prisoner by the king, who threateningly 
asked him why he had attempted to desert. 
“ Because you have treated me not as your son, 
but as a slave,” replied Frederick. “ Thou art a 
miserable deserter 1 ” thundered the king, who 
has no heart and no honour in his body.” “ I 
have as much as you,” was the prince’s retort, 
“and I have only done what you told me a 
hundred times you would have done in my 
place 1 ” The king in his fury drew his sword, 
and would have stabbed his son, had not the 
commandant of the fortress, a General Moaid, 
arrested hia arm, crying out, “ Kill me, sire, 
but spare your son.” Frederick was again led 
away a prisoner. Keith, warned by a line in 
pencil by the Crown Prince, made his escape, 
Katte was less fortunate ; ho received a wanning, 
but tan'ied too long, and was arrested just as he 
was about to mount bis horse and flee. The 
king returned to Berlin, fully convinced, and 
not without reason, that there was a plot against 
liim, and that his wife and children were the 
chief conspirators. He swore that the prince 
should die, and the Princess Wilhclmina also. 
The whole court was in consternation; and only 
one person, a brave lady attached to the queen’s 
household, ilarcd to remonstrate with the angry 
master. “ Till now,” said this undaunted dame, 
“ it was your pride to be a just king, and God 
has blessed you for it. Now you are going to 
become a tyrant; but dread the anger of God I 
Sacrifice yonr son to your fury; but be assured 
of the anger of heaven. Think of Peter the 
Great and ITiilip II.; they died without heirs, 
and their memory is held in horror among 
men.” 

The fortress of Custrin w as designated as the 
prison of the Crown Prince, who was kept in the 
strictest and hardest confinement. Books, pen 
and ink, and even a knife and fork at mealtimes, 
were denied him; but the commandant, President 
MUiichow, who pitied him, managed to procure 
him some light alleviation of his woes. Poor 
Katte and even the prince himself were to be 
tried as deserters. The court-martial condemned 
the former to degradation, and imprisonment 
in a fortress, declaring itself incompetent to deal 
with the Crown Prince. But the king, in great 
ang( r, pronounced Katte guilty of Ihe majesU, 
and caused him to be beheaded. The prince 
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himself was in great danger ; but foreign courts, 
and especially Austria, interyened and remon- 
strated ; the king, also, was partially satisfied by 
the execution of Eatte ; and in a short time a 
message was sent to the prince, to the effect 
that his father would not completely pardon 
him, yet his close imprisonment should cease, 
though he would have to remain within the 
walls of the fortress, and to do the duty of a 
councillor in. the meetings held in the castle. 
The prince had sufficient good sense to see the 
object of his father in this proceeding; and by 
industry and attention to his duties strengthened 
the king’s milder intentions towards him. An 
interview took place between father and son, 
and a real reconciliation followed. Still the 
sturdy old king was determined that the prince 
should receive a lesson for life. Frederick re- 
mained some time longer at Ciistrin ; but now 
he sat beside the president at the meetings of 
the council, and countersigned all its decrees. 
At a great entertainment given in Potsdam, to 
celebrate the betrothal of the Princess Wilhelmina 
to the Margrave of Bayreuth, Frederick was 
suddenly introduced to the court ; and his roin- 
Btatement in his military rank completed the 
reconciliation. 

A Happier Period; MABRiACfE of Frederick; 

Life at Biieiksberg. 

The period of peril and suffering through 
which Frederick had passed, strengthened his 
character, and taught him caution. From that 
time he learned to watch the king’s humours with 
unerring sagacity, and to appreciate the warmth 
of heart and the real worth concealed under the 
rough manners and violent temper of the stunly 
old Brandenburgher. The king’s suspicions of 
intrigues with England were also finely set at 
rest by Frederick’s marriage, in obedience to his 
father’s will, with the Princess Elizabeth Chris- 
tine, of Brunswick Bevem, a niece of the Empress 
of Germany. This marriage was, however, a 
heavy sacrifice made by the prince for the sake 
of peace. He disliked the bride forced upon him 
by his father’s Austrian policy, and never during 
his long and childless married life did he admit 
her to his confidence. Though he lived to see 
the fiftieth anniversary of his marriage day, the 
golden wedding, usual on such occasions, was 
not celebrated; and his consort, who survived him 
eleven years, died without ever harving seen his 
favourite residence of Sans-Souci. In his later 
years he would dine with the quemi .vccasionally 
at Potsdam; but on such occasions, beyond a 


grave salutation at meeting and parting, he never 
took any notice of the^poor lady, nor addressed 
a word to her; so that she sat at the head of her 
table, in the most mournful sense of the word, a 
“ state statue.” With his marriage a brighter 
period of his history begins. He was established 
in the castle of Rheinsberg, near the town of 
Ruppin, where the regiment he commanded was 
quartered ; and here, for some years, he led a 
very pleasant life, of a kind that gave little indi- 
cation of the great qualities that were one day 
to excite the wonder of Europe. He surrounded 
himself with a society of wits and gay com- 
panions, chiefly of French extraction, foundctl 
a romantic order of knighthood, called the order 
of Bayard, to contain only twelve members, wdth 
the French chevalier’s famous motto for their 
sign, “ Without fear and without reproach.” 
Literature, especially of the French classical 
school, was assiduously cultivated; and Frederick 
himself produced many verses fouruled on the 
model of Voltaire, for whom he had a great 
admiration. A guest of Frederick’s has some 
highly enthusiastic remarks in a description of 
Rheinsberg and its inmates. He says ; All who 
live in the castle as guests, enjoy the most un- 
limited freedom. They see the Crown Prince and 
his consort only at tabic, at theatrical represen- 
tations, balls, concerts, and other feasts in which 
they can take part. Every one thinks, reads, 
draws, writes, plays on instruments, employs or 
amuses himself in his ^’’oom until dinner-ti.mc. 
Then we dress neatly, but without splendour or 
extravagance, and betake ourselves to the diu’ng- 
room. All the employments and amusements of 
the Crown Prince exhibit the man of mind. His 
conversation at dinner is inimitable ; lie speaks 
much and well. No subject appears strange or 
too lofty for him ; on every one he finds a num- 
ber of new and apposite remarks He jests 

and banters sometimes, but without malice, and 
can accept a witty repartee without offence.” 

With the old king he had come to a perfect 
understanding. So long as the Crown Prince’s 
regiment made a good appearance, and fulfilled 
its part well at the great annual manoeuvres, and 
so long as Frederick himself showed a certain 
interest in state affairs, his father v/^as satisfied. 
Indeed, like most arbitraiy and passionate men, 
he was rather pleased than otherwise that his son 
should not interfere with his plans ; and espe- 
cially since Frederick, in a campaign he served 
under the now veteran Prince Eugene, had given 
proof of personal courage and readiness, the 
Mug’s mind was at rest on an important point ; 
and ue no longer feared that his brave subjects 
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woaid be rnled after bis death by a degenerate 
and frivolous trifler, or that the brave army 
which, especially the brigade of giant guards, 
had been his especial delight, would lack a leader 
to point the road to victory. “ Hei’C stands one 
who will avenge me ! ” he said one day to the 
Austrian envoy, as, leaning on the shoulder of 
his son, be listened, with bitterness in his 
heart, to the attempted excuses of the Vienna 
court, for the neglect, and coldness manifested 
towards his house by that of Hapsburg. Indeed, 
during his last years, Frederick 'William showed 
in a very practical manner that his son had his 
full confidence. Thus, when he fell ill, he decreed 
that the prince’s signature to state documents 
should be equally valid with his own ; and the 
prince, on his part, took care to flatter the 
parental weakness, especially by an occasional 
pi*esent of some gigantic recruit, for the famous 
Saxon guard. 

FmEDBBICK’S lilTEKAllY LABOURS; HiS AC- 
CESSION; End of the HriEiNSBERG Days. 

The companions of Frederick during the 
pleasant llhoinsbcrg days appear to have 
understood his character very imperfectly, or 
hardly at all. lie seemed so fond of pleasure, so 
given to producing very indifferent verses in 
bewildering abundance, so ready to admire second- 
rate literary performances, and to look upon 
Voltaire, with wliom he kept up a correspondence 
for many ycaj’s, as a literary deity, that they 
were inclined, to rcg.fr<l him as one likely to 
postpone business to enjoyment, and to prove a 
good-natured; literature and art-loving, and not 
over-industrious king. Two works of some impor- 
tance, written by him at this period, showed that 
at any rale he was capable of sustained litciary 
effort, and that tlicorctically he understood both 
the position of political affairs in Europe and the 
duties and responsibilities of a ruler. The first 
of these works is entitled “ Considerations on 
the Present Condition of the European btatc- 
system;” the second is a refutation of the 
Florentine Machiavelli’s historical work, “The 
Frince,” and sets forth in glowing words how 
virtue, justice, and benevolence, and not despotic 
power, should be the foundation of a monarch’s 
throne, Voltaire edited this last-mentioned 
work, and sang its praises in the loudest key. 
How fax the practice of the royal autiior agreed 
with his professions, the world was soon to learn. 

The great wish of the old king, as his last hour 
drew nigh, was to leave no shadow of doubt in 
the minds of his friends as to the completeness 
of his confidence in his son. ** I die content,** 


he cried, in the presence of the whole court, **iBL 
the consciousness of having so worthy a son and 
successor.” 'When he felt that his last hour had 
almost come, he summoned all the principal civil 
and military functionaries around him, and 
solemnly adjured them to show to his son the 
zeal and fidelity they had shown so long towards 
himself. Then with the calmness of a man 
conscious of having endeavoured to do his duty, 
he prepared for death. He expired on the 31st 
of May, 1740. 

And now the startled inhabitants of pleasant 
Rlieinsberg found that the new King Frederick 
II. of Prussia could appear in a character very 
different from that of the refined and polished^ 
if somewhat sarcastic host. Tlicy looked for- 
ward to increased prosperity, and to fetes and 
banquets .at Berlin on an enlarged scale. But 
Frederick knew that with him the serious busi- 
ness of life was beginning ; and when ho came 
suddenly upon one of his followers who was 
writing a letter inviting a brother to come 
to Berlin, on the chance of a merry life in 
tlio king’s company, Frederick, looking over 
his shoulder, took the unauthorised invitation 
out of Ids hand, tore it to pieces, and said 
very gravely, “ These fooleries are over now.” 
Not that lie was ungrateful to those who had 
suffered for him in long past days of trouble. 
The father of poor Katte was created a count 
and ficld-niarsh.al ; Duhin, Frederick’s old tutor, 
who had been banished by the angry father, was 
recalled and liberally pensioned. Keith, who 
had escaped just in time to avoid Katie’s fate, 
and M Unchow, who had sliown Frederick kindness 
at Ciistrin, were both promoted by the new king, 
who moreover made himself popular by a liberal 
disli ibulion of seed corn in districts impoverished 
by a winter of unprecedented length following 
upon a bad harvest. 

Frederick the Ruler ; Austria and ths 
Pragmatic Sanction. 

Under his predecessor, Prussia had been isx 
better governed than any otlier part of the great 
German Empire; for sturdy old Frederick William, 
with all his faults, had been ever anxious to 
promote the welfare of his people. But it had 
been material prosperity alone that the king 
thus advanced. His own mind had never been 
cultivated; he looked upon intellect generally 
as a dangerous thing ; and journalism, as tending 
to encourage the expression of thought, he held 
in especial horror. Frederick understood that 
intellectual activity was as necessary as improved 
agriculture and manufactures to the progress ot 
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a state. Instead of forbidding the circulation of 
newspapers, he assisted in the establishment of 
two journals in his capital. Freedom of speech 
and writing, far surpassing the liberty allowed 
even in England at that period, prevailed 
throughout his States. On the fifth day after his 
accession he issued a decree abolishing the use of 
torture, a cruel and foolish custom which pre» 
vailed in the rest of Germany for a considerable 
time longer. Perfect toleration was his principle 
with^regard to religious ma Iters. As he expressed 
it “ in his States every man could work out his 
salvation in his own fashioii (iiach seiner faqtm^ 
and he cared little for the voice of liljcl and 
slander. Especially in Lcrlin, lamj^oons and 
squibs of a stinging character were very frequently 
circulated, Frederick laughed at the wit in these 
productions, when there was any to laugh at ; 
and for the rest let them and their authors 
severally alone. and my Pcrlincrs under- 
stand each other very well,’* he once observed to 
Sir Thomas Mitchell, the English ambassador ; 
“ they say just what they like, and I do just what 
I like, and we’re both of us satisfied.*’ x\t one 
time, when he had incurred some censure, espe- 
cially among the housewives of Prussia, by an 
increased duty ’on colTce, a wag brought out a 
caricature, .in which the king was represented 
sitting on a stool with a coffee mill between his 
knees, turning the handle wdth one hand, and 
with the other collecting the berries that bad- 
fallen to the ground. Copies of this dtdcctable 
picture were stuck up on the walls of Berlin ; and 
once the king, riding Ihroiigh the streets of Berlin, 
came upon a crowd staring at one of theiu. 
When he found what it was, he said drily to one 
of his attendants, “ Fasten it lower on the wall, 
the people cannot sec it properly.” But as he 
turned his horse’s head to ride away, there was 
a shout of laughter ; and amid a cry of “ Iwong 
live the King 1 ” the objectionable ])lacard was 
torn down by a hundred eager hands, and 
destroyed. 

The celebrated giant-guard had been a very 
expensive institution; and the king, w'ho in- 
tended that his soldiers should be like those 
of the fifth Harry, warriors for the "workiiig day, 
accordingly disbanded it, the men being distri- 
buted among other regiments/ So great had 
been the cost of this corps, that Frederick was 
enabled, by the suppression, to add 10,000 men 
to his regular army. 

That army was soon to have work to do, very 
different from the parades and field-days -in 
which Frederick William had deligLbc. ’ On the 
20th of October, 1740, the Emperor Chai'os VI. 


of Germany died. For centuries there had been 
a grudge between the Austrian house and that 
of Brandenburg, The latter house had several 
times suffered injustice at the hands of. the 
princes of Austria, w’ith whom land hunger was 
hereditary. Various principalities in Silesia, 
such as Brieg, Jagerndorf Wohlau, and Liegnitz, 
having fallen by inheritance to the princes of 
Brandenburg, had been withheld from tho right- 
ful heirs by Austria, quick to grasp, and tenacious 
to hold. Under Charles VI. there seemed a 
prospect that the different crowns of the Austrian 
house w^ould be dispersed at that monarch’s 
death, for he had no son ; therefore, though 
various European powers had claims to different 
parts of the great Austrian heritage, the emperor 
had succeeded in obtaining the adhesion of the 
governments to a new law of succession, known 
as the Pragmatic Kanclion. That the promises 
had not been very readily given, may be gathered 
from Prince Eugene’s pithy advice to the em- 
peror to emphasize the measure with an army 
of 180,000 men ; but at the time no single state 
was strong enough to resist singly, and there 
was no bond of union among the dissatisfied 
states. So the Pragmatic Sanction was concluded, 
by virtue of which the Archduchess Maria 
Theresa, his daughter, and wife of Francis of 
Lorraine, should succeed to his hef editary do- 
minions. 

Frederick Begins the First Silesian Wab^ 

me. 

Charles went down to his grave in the belief 
that this arrangement would be peacably carried 
out ; but the reckoning had been made without 
the apparently insignificant denizen of Rheins- 
berg, who was thought more apt at criticizing a 
French tragedy than likely to play a dangerous 
political game. But under the outward aspect 
of a somewhat epicurean philosophy tho new 
king of I'russia concealed a fiery and determined 
ambition. He found his country w'ell prepared 
for war ; his coffers full, his army well dis- 
ciplined and numerous. His grandfather, the 
first king of Prussia, had once said bitterly, with 
regard to this Silesian claim, “ If God and time 
give no other opportunities than we have now, 
we must be content ; but if God sends it other- 
wise, my successors will know and learn what is 
fitting for them to do and to leave undone.’^ 
And the change in public af^irs having now 
brought the opportunity, Frederick determined 
to strike a blow to gain fame for himself and the 
province of Silesia for Prussia. 

He began his operations secretly, and with 
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great despatchV. Even the massing of Prussian 
troops on the Silesian frontier did not open the 
eyes of the Austrian cabinet to the real intentions 
of the philosophic king ; though the amlia^sador 
in Berlin gave timely warning. An additional 
envoy, Count Botta, however, was sent to Berlin, 
and pointedly told the king that the roads were 
60 bad in Silesia at that time as to make tra> 
veiling there an impossibility. “ The worst that 
could happen would be that a man might soil 
his clothes,” replied the impeHurbable king, 
who perfectly understood Botla's allusion. The 
Austrian Avamed him seriously of the perils of 
the step he contemplated, reminding him that 
his troops, handsome as they appeared, had not 
yet been under fire. ‘‘You confess that my 
troops are handsome,” cried the king impatiently; 
“you shall soon allow that they arc good, too.” 

With a sudden invasion of the province, the 
first Silesian war began in the winter of 1710. 
The Austrian government had no army Avorthy 
of the name to oppose the rrussiau forces in 
Silesia, and Averc not able even adequately to 
garrison tbc fortresses. Some toAvns yielded at 
the first summons. “ Here on the table lie the 
keys of the toAvn gates,” said the politic mayor 
of Griineberg to the ofiiccr Avho demanded those 
implements in the name of the King of Ihaissia. 
“I Avill not ^ive them to you upon any con- 
sideration ; but if you choose to take them, 1 
cannot prevent yon.” Glogau, Breslau, Ohlau, 
and Brunzkiu, the most important fortresses, 
were soon in the kinjfs hands. Ncissc, the 
strongest of all, Avas bombarded ; and thougli it 
still held out, when the troops wore sent into 
winter quarters, the Brussiaris avojc masters of 
the province. To Jordan, one of his llhoinsberg 
friends, Avho was distinguished by his Ioa^c of 
peace, Frederick, whom the rapid and prosperous 
result had put into the best of spirits, Avrote in 
the following terms : — 

“My dear Herr Jordan, my sAvcct Uerr Jordan, 
my gentle Herr Jordan, my good, my mild, my 
peace-loving, my most benevolent Herr Jordan I 
I have to announce to thy cheerfulness that 
iSilcsia is as good as conquered, and that Nelssc 
is already being bombarded ; 1 prepare thee for 
important projects, and announce to thcc the 
greatest good luck that ever proceeded from the 
lap of Fortune. Let this suffice for the present. 
Be my Cicero in defending my cause j in carrying 
it out I will be thy Csesar. Farewell 1 thou 
kuowest that I am, with heai-tiest affection, thy 
faithful friend.** « 

If this letter shows too much of the ezulta- 
Hon of the man who goes into war “ with a 


light heart,** the next, addressed to Jordan a 
few days later, is objectionable fof the hardly 
disguised cynicism of its tone. It could not 
be a very good-natured or even conscientious 
man who could write in such a strain as the 
foIloAving, concerning one of the most terrible 
necessities of modern warfare : “ 1 have the 
honour to announce to your philanthropy that 
we arc making preparations, in right Christian 
fashion, to bombard Neissc, and that if the town 
docs not surrender willingly, w'c shall be com- 
pelled to batter it to the ground.” 

But Neisse held out bravely against the 
Prussians. The besieged look the trouble to 
keep tbc ice in the moat broken, and ingeniously 
drenched the walls Avith water every day, Avhich 
soon made them as slippery as sheets of glass;, 
and Frcdcrkk was fain to return to Berlin to 
receive the congratulations of his subjects upon 
Avhat had been effected. The open country lay 
in the hands of the Prussians, but no victory in 
the field had yet laid the foundation of Frederick’s 
military glory ; .and, in general, his .action in 
challenging Austria to a trial of strength was 
looked upon as the temerity of a madman. 

Mollwitz and Chotusitz. 

At Mollwitz, near Bricg, on April 10th, 1741, 
Avas fought the first battle betAveen Frederick 
and the Austrians ; and on this day Frederick 
.appeared in a very disadvantageous light, al- 
though the victory Avas Avon for him by the 
di.scipline and steadiness of his troops, especially 
the infantry, and by the knoAvledge and experi- 
ence of tlie stout old Field-Marshal SchAverin, 
Avho had hjarned the art of war under no less 
a master than Charle.s XII. of SAveden. But 
the right Aving. Avhere the king commanded, was 
thrown into *’oufiision ; Schwerin himself coun- 
selled Frederick to r(’lire across the Oder, and 
bring up reinforcements. The king not only 
quitted the field, but actually rode as far as 
Oppeln, outstripping the cor|)s of gendarmes who 
accompanied him. At Oppeln, where he arrived 
at midnight, he found the gates shut against 
him, for the town was occupied by Austrian 
troops. It was more than tAventy-four miles 
from the battle-field, towards which Frederick 
now turned back, to find that his troops had 
won the victory — in liis absence;* It is only 
justice to the king to say that in his memoirs 
he frankly confesses the faults he made before 
and at Mollwitz, modestly adding that he tried 
to avoid those faults, and to do better in future* 

One thing the battle of Mollwitz had plainly 
demonstrated, namely, that the Prussian troope 
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could xnanoeuyre as steadily on the battle-field as 
on the parade-ground, and that they were worthy 
to look the veterans of Prince Eugene in the face. 
Austria was not invincible ; and accordiogly the 
Continent was up in arms. The Austrian inherit- 
ance was now the carcass round which the eagles 
were gathered together, Charles Albert of 
Bavaria laid claim to part of the empire of 
Charles VI., and hoped to obtain the suffrages of 
the electors for the imperial crown of Germany. 
Frederick entered into alliance with Bavaria, 
and likewise with France, while the Queen of 
Hungary had Saxony and Enghiud as her allies. 
The progress of the Prussiajjs in Silesia was . 
rapid, and Charles Albert and the French were 
approaching. Obliged to fly from Vie7ina, Maria 
Theresa took refuge at Presburg among the mag- 
nates of her kingdom of Hungary, and placed 
herself and her little son under their protection. 

“ Moriamur pro rege nostro, Maria Theresa ” — AVc 
will die for our monarch, Maria Theresa — 'wastlie 
cry of the Diet, when the young queen appeared 
in the council hall with the little archduke in her 
arms. If she were only relieved from the Prus.sian 
invasion, there would be a chance against her 
other enemies ; the English ambassador arrived 
with strong representations from George II., 
declaring the cession of tSilcsia, however bitter 
it might appear, to be an absolute necessity; 
Frcd« iick had, moreover, received tlie homage of 
the magnates and estates of Lower tr^iiosia at 
Breslau ; and moreover ' managed to win over 
the heavy and stupid Elector of ISaxony Augustus 
to his side, in spite of the opposition of the 
minister Briilil, who hated Frederick, and sus- 
pected his sincerity, not w’ithout reason. 

A victory gained by the king at Cliotusitz, 
under circumstances that proved how miicli lie 
had profited by the experiences of Molhvitz, 
induced Maria Theresa, with a heavy heart, to 
listen to the counsels of England, and cede Silesia 
to Frederick. Peace between Au.sti i:i andl^-ussia 
waCS there upon proclaimed, to the dismay of France 
and Bavaria, against whom the Queen of Hungary 
w^as now able to turn her arms. She was vic- 
torious ; and the Elector of Bavaria, who had 
been raised to the imperial throne under the 
title of Charles VII., was obliged to retreat 
from Prague, where he had estalilLshcd himself. 
The French army made a disastrous retreat to- 
wards the Rhine, during which many thousands 
perished ; and the Queen of Hungary, strength- 
ened by a new alliance with England, Holland, 
Sardinia, and Saxony, thought of nothing less 
important than deposing the Empci^ r and com- 
pelling Frederick to restore Silesia. ‘ Madam, 
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what*s good to take, is good to give back,” old 
George II. of England bad writen to her. 

The Second Silesian Wab, 1774; Tbbaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748. 

Frederick had no wish to see Austria raised to a 
position of paramount authority. Accordingly 
he renewed his alliance with France, and in 1744 
the second Silesian war began. But his French 
allies deceived him, his two chief generals, 
Schwerin and the Prince of Dessau quarrelled, 
and the former quitted the array in disgust. 
Frederick himself committed some faults during 
this camj[)aign, and admitted that the whol(3 
advantage was on tlie side of Austria. “ Good 
foriime has often worse consequences for princes 
than disaster,” he wrote in his memoirs ; “ it 
intoxicates them with conceit, w'hile disaster 
teaches them caution and moderation.” 

Iji the next campaign he was more fortunate. 
After narrowly escaping capture at the hands of 
a band of Croats, by as.sumiiig the disguise of 
an ecclesiastic, wlieii the convent of Camenz, 
where he was visiting the abbot, was suddenly 
surprised, he gained the important battles of 
llohcnfriedbcig and Soor. “It’s a pleasure to 
fight with yon, g'.'niloini.'n,” said the officers 
of an Austrian dotacbmenl, on encountering a 
Prussian coriis ; “ imc always tind^ something to 
learn.” The Prussian officers replied with equal 
civiliiy,thattlio Austrians had been good teachers, 
and had by their fiery onslaught taught them 
how to defend themselves. In the following 
campaign “tlic old Di'ssaucr,” as the sold'ors 
called the grim liereditai y prince, won a splendid 
victory for Frederick over the Paxen-^at Kcsscls- 
dorf. The veteran, familiar with battle-fields for 
half a ccntuiy, was looked irpon as invulnerable 
by the soldiers who followed him unhesitatingly 
wherever he chose to lead, and on this occasion 
performed prodigies of valour. Tlicreupon in 
Dresden, which city he entered as a conqueror, 
Frederick signed a new treaty of peace. It is 
plea.sant to observe that on the evening of his 
triumphal entry he found time to drive to a quiet 
lane, where, in an upper chamber of an unpre- 
tentious house, his old tutor Duhan lay dying. 
The king sat down by the bedside, and spoke 
words of comfort and kindness to his old friend, 
who with a light of joy and gratitude in his foil- 
ing eyes declared “that now he had seen his 
beloved pupil once more, he could depart in 
peace.” Much has been said by various unfriendly 
biographers of the harshness of the king’s chp>- 
racter : that he was bitter and sarcastic, and 
showed in many instances a deep contempt for 
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his fellow-men, ii^ not to be denied ; but it is bare 
justice to record of bim that he never failed to 
remember with warm and hearty gratitude the 
services ef those who had stood by him in mis- 
fortune, or had shown him anything Uke disin- 
terested affection and regard. 

Thus with consummate skill, though at times 
with few scruples concerning abstract justice, 
and very little regard for the faith of treaties, 
Frederick had picked his way through the perils 
of the long war he had stirred up. He had won 
the object for which he fought, the province of 
Silesia, and had astonished Europe by the display 
of the prowess of his troops. With far more truth 
than Henry VIII. in the affairs of France and 
Austria he could say, “Qui je defend cst maltre. ” 
Prussia now occupied a far higher place in the 
councils of Europe than she could have claimed 
in 1740 ; and when in 1748 the general peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle put an end to the war, a special 
clause guaranteed to the vigorous and unscru- 
pulous King of Prussia the possession of the 
province for which he had risked so much. 

A Period of Peace; Frederick’s System op 
lluLE; Personal Government; Sans-Souci. 

Eight years of peace followed upon the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle; eight years during which the 
indefatigabl^king laboured unceasingly, and in 
most instances judiciously, for the progress and 
improvement of his country. That here and 
there his zeal was indistreet, there is no doubt — 
notably, when he interfered wntli the adminis- 
tration of justice; sometimes when he attempted 
improvements, in the way of manufactures, agri- 
cultural processes, and military arrangements. 
According to his idea, the state was a body, of 
which the king represented the heart whence 
life-blood circulated through the whole com- 
plicated organization. He wished, as far as pos- 
sible, to do every! hing himself, and therefore 
would have no influential cabinet, but merely 
men of detail around him. “ Apply to mo per- 
sonally ; I’m your Prime Miuister,” was the 
admonition he addressed to a deputation of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Even matters of 
detail were settled by the king personally, and 
his enormous memory often enabled him to 
astonish all around him ; he seemed minutely ac- 
quainted with particulars that seldom come to 
the knowledge or linger in the minds of kings. 
One day a patent for the appointment of a 
^Landrath,* or rural magistrate, was placed 
before him for signature. On seeing the name 
in the patent, Frederick refused, in spite of the 
eulogiuxn pronounced by the minister on the 


candidate, to ratify the appointment. At his 
command a certain volume of the records of the 
superior courts was brought. V See here,” said 
the king, with his finger on an entry in a certain 
page, “ this man has had a long lawsuit with his 
own mother for a few acres of land, and she has 
been obliged to take an oath, on her very death- 
bed, about a miserable affair like that. How can 
I expect a fellow with such a heart will work 
for the good of my subjects? No, that will 
not do ; let them choose some one else I ” By 
dint of very early rising — his hour wras some- 
times four o’clock in winter, and even earlier in 
summer — Frederick managed to get through an 
immense amount of business, political, military, 
and general, in the course of the long forenoon, 
and thus to preserve a part of the day for intel- 
lectual and scientific pursuits. His flute remained 
for many years a favourite means of relaxation to 
him. In the short intcr\’^als of rest between various 
tasks of business, be would walk to and fro in 
the room, extemporising, while his thoughts 
would wander far away ; and many a good idea, 
he would say, came to him during these musical 
play hours. He built a new palace at Potsdam. 
This building was to be the llheinsberg of his 
better days, Rheinsberg itself having been trans- 
ferred by him to his brother Henry ; to this 
residence he gave the name of Sans-Souci, and 
‘the philosopher of Sans-Soiici* was the signature 
he appended to many literary treatises dated fi'om 
this palace. Here also it was that the sturdy 
countryman whose mill stood on a bit of free- 
hold land surrounded by the royal domain, 
refused, like Naboth of old, to sell the inheritance 
of his fathers to the king ; and Frederick, not 
being an Ahab, let the building stand where it 
was — a inoui'inent of the exceeding justice of the 
invader of Silesia. “ Ce sont-U jeux de Prince, on 
rcspecte un mouliu, on vole une province,” wrote 
a satiric ix)et. But there was a deeper meaning 
in the name. On the terrace was a square marble 
pedestal, surmounted by a statue of a reclining 
Flora. Beneath this pedestal, so privately built 
that very few were aware of its existence, was a 
vault, in which the king had determined that 
his ashes should one day rest. “When I am 
there,” he said once to a friend to whom he 
entrusted the secret, “ I shall be ‘ sans souci/ ” 
He spoke the truth ; for, active and diligent to 
the last, he was a king whose cares could end 
only with his life. 

Frederick and his Associates ; A Joubket 
Incognito. 

The brilliant company who assembled around 
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the royal table at Sans-Souci— consisting of poets 
like D’Aigens and Baculard d*Amaud, men of 
the world, and supple courtiers like the Abb4 
la Metrie, men of science like Maupertlus, the 
president of the Academy of Berlin — contributed 
to make the king’s parties brilliant and intel- 
lectual*/ Dargens, Frederick’s literary seerctary, 
was also a welcome guest. Algarotti and Bastiani, 
tbe ingenious Italians, contributed to the meet- 
ings the charms of their somewhat servile wit 
and ingenuity. Then there w'as the ingenious 
Baron Pbllnitz, a most convivial and jovial cha- 
racter, but much given to quarrelling, and debt, 
and irregular living — insomuch that it was for- 
bidden in Berlin, by public mandate, under a 
penalty of a hundred ducats, to lend him any 
sum of money whatever, and the king laid down 
formal rules for the eccentric baron’s behaviour, 
to which Pbllnitz had to subscribe. He was 
especially to keep clear of the ambassadors, and 
behave himself at tabic. A very different kind 
of guest was Colonel Forbade, bravest of officers, 
to whom the king himself brought a chair wlien 
the veteran, who had been wounded in the foot 
at Soor, leaned for support against a window in 
the presence chamber. The tw'o Keiths— James, 
whom Frederick advanced to the dignity of a 
field-marshal, and his elder brother George, Lord 
Marcschal of Scotland, both fugitives from their 
country ever since the rebellion of 1716— found 
a home at Berlin and Potsdam, and were always 
treated with special confidence and honour by 
the king. The field-marshal met a soldier’s 
death at Ilochkirchcn. Ilis brother George, the 
Earl Marcschal, lived to be eighty-eight years old, 
and used to declare that the king, had he lived 
some centuries earlier, would have been burnt by 
the Inquisition, for that Frederick’s power of 
fascination in attracting people to him amounted 
to sorcery. 

Stout old Field-Marshal Schwerin, too, who 
had left Frederick’s service somewhat in dudgeon, 
w’as won back by the politic king. At Frederick’s 
summons, Schwerin came to Potsdam, and had a 
private interview with his master. The attend- 
ant hussar in the ante-chamber heard the voices 
of the king and his visitor raised in anger 
during the interview. But presently the storm 
abated; the old field-marshal came forth with a 
satisfied smile on his bronzed face, and the king 
called out, “Your Excellency will dine with 
me.’ The reconciliation was complete— greatly 
to the advantage of Frederick, who never had a 
braver or more efficient officer in his army than 
Schwerin. But the man whom the looked 
upon as the great and especial “lion'’ ^n the 


brilliant society of Potsdam «vas VoltaipB, whom 
disappointments and annoyances in. France, 
coupled with warm invitations from Frederick, 
induced to t^o up his residence for a time at 
Potsdam; — ^infinitely to his sorrow, for he had 
faults of which the king was impatient, and at 
the same time was little disposed to conform to 
the military strictness of the rules which the 
king, punctilious in all things, laid down even 
in his friendships. They quarrelled ; and Voltaire 
quitted Potsdam in disgust, to be afterwards sub- 
jected to insult and arrest at Frankfort, at the 
secret command, it is said, of Frederick, and at 
last to establish himself as the ^philosopher of 
Ferney,’ on the banks of the lake of Geneva. In 
their actual quarrel Voltaire appears to have 
been in the wrong ; but Frederick was not free 
from blame. In fact, he seems to have been 
considerably disenchanted by closer intercourse 
with the man whom in his earlier days he had 
idolized as the prince of poets and philosophers, 
“ I shall not want him more than a year,” he 
once said, in confidential talk to a courtier ; “ we 
squeeze an orange, and then throw away the 
rind.” And this was at a time when he had 
completely turned Voltaire’s head with honeyed 
words of welcome. But Voltaire deserved it ; he 
liimsclf was extravagantly lauding the king’s 
poems in public, while in private sneering] y 
described th(j royal manuscripts submitted for 
his revision and correction as “ the king’s dirty 
linen sent to him to wasli.” 

One of the most agreeable events of this period 
was a journey the king made 'incognito to Hol- 
land. Ilis chief object w'as to visit the art 
collections, with a view to a gallery at Potsdam. 
Dressed in a plain cinnamon-coloured coat, with 
gold buttons and a black wig, and accompanied 
by a single officer, Colonel Balbi, and by a page, 
he assumed the character of a travelling flute- 
player. In the hotel at Amsterdam, where he 
ordered a certain costly kind of the hostess, 
judging the strangers by appearances, asked if 
her guests could afford to pay for so expensive a 
dish. The king, entering into the joke, played 
a sonaia on his flute, to convince mine hostess 
that he was no ordinary musician. “ Very good 
sir,” she observed; “I see you can pipe very 
well, and I suppose you can pay your way. You 
shall have thejpd^^.” 

The Great Coalition against Frederick. 

A very different time was approaching— a time 
wh^n the veiy existence of the king’s throne, 
was to be threatened, and when utter ruin was 
to stare him in the face for years; a time that 
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taxed to the utmost every resource of his acute 
mind and iron resolution. Maria Theresa had 
never forgiven him for depriving her of Silesia ; 
and now, as Empress of Germany and Queen of 
Hungary, and with undisputed and despotic 
authority • over the warlike resources of vast 
dominions, she resolved to organize a great 
coalition against Frederick, to recover Silesia, 
and to reduce the kingdom of Prussia once more 
to the Marquisatc of Brandenburg. To form 
such a coalition, at a time when Europe was at 
profound peace, for a purely personal object, 
might appear almost impossible; but at that 
time the chief authority in the great Continental 
States was in the hands of women whom Frede- 
rick had offended by his bitter satire and his 
contemptuous jests. Tlio Czarina, Elizabeth of 
Russia, was the first to join the Empress-queen ; 
then followed Saxony, where the hllectress-qucen 
was Frederick’s Inti or enemy. France, nominally 
under the sway of the slotlifnl and debauched 
Louis XV., was so entirely ruled by the female 
favourites of tliat worthless monarch, that 
Frederick was accustomed sarcastically to desig- 
nate the different ^xjriods as the reign of Petti- 
coats First, Second, and Third. Madame de 
Pompadour now ruled the unhappy country and 
the miserable king. Frederick had sarcastically 
replied, “I •don’t know her,” when she sent 
greetings to him at Berlin, IMaria Theresa, on 
the other hand, had condescend cd to address her 
as “princess,” ‘‘cousii,” “dearest sister.” On 
such grounds as these France was brought into 
the coalition organized by a vindictive woman 
against a hated foe. At length Austria, Pmssia, 
France, the Germanic body, Saxony, and Sweden 
stood united together against Piiissia, which, but 
for a promise of help from England, could not 
count on a single ally ; and the princes and 
leaders in the French camp at Agincourt did not 
count more confidently on the defeat of the foe 
on the eve of that memorable battle, than did 
the united powers on the annihilation of Prussia 
at the commencement of the great Seven Years’ 
War. 

The First Campaign of the Seven Years’ 
War, 1766, 

They little knew the man with whom they 
had to deal. Frederick had been av are, from 
the first, of the intrigues that were being carried 
on against him, A traitorous secretary in the 
Saxon Privy Council ofiice had for a long time 
sen^ )iim copies of the documents and state 
l>aperB exchanged between the Austrian, Russian, 
ftud Saxon courts. From France, too, he had 


intelligence of the intended attack; and had 
secretly and swiftly prepared his plan of defence. * 
The Allies intended to surprise him by a sudden 
attack ; but he was ready first for the fight, and 
after peremptorily demanding explanations of 
the intentions of Austria, and being refused, he 
suddenly, in August, 1766, poured his army into 
Saxony, and marched straight upon Dresden. 
Augustus, Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, 
a monarch after the fashion of Louis XV., at 
once fled to Poland with his favourite, Count 
Briihl. Frederick seized the originals of the state 
papers relating to the coalition, and by thoir 
publication set himself right in the opinion of 
Europe. Whatever he might have done formerly, 
in the way of aggression, this time ho was evi- 
dently acting in self-defence, and was the injured 
party. The Saxon army was entrenched in a 
strong but ill-chosen position at Pima, near the 
Bohemian frontier; Frederick left a sufficient 
force to watch the camp of the enemy, and with 
the rest of his army marched into Bohemia, and 
defeated Marslial Browne and a great Austrian 
army at Lowositz, thus gaining the first battle of 
the contest. And it was under very honourable 
conditions; for the triumph had been gained by 
a tremendous charge with the bayonet after the 
Prussians had fired away all their ammunition. 

By this victory Frederick prevented the junc- 
tion of the Saxon and Austrian armies. lie had 
done more. The Saxon army was so completely 
surrounded, that it could not move. In an 
attempt to break out of the trap, the commis- 
sariat and baggage fell into the hands of tho 
enemy; and the whole Saxon force, after re- 
maining for three days and nights without food 
or shelter, exposed to the pitiless rains of a cold 
October, vainly hoping for relief from Marshal 
Browne, was oi)lig‘id to surrender at discretion. 
The troops wlio thus laid down their arms were 
compelled to swear fealty to the Prussian flag ; 
but Frederick gained little by this augmentation 
of his army. Reluctant soldiers were useless in 
a life and death struggle; in time they nearly 
all found their w’ay back to their former com- 
rades, deserting by hundreds. Saxony remained 
in the hands of Frederick, as a vast storehouso 
of provisions and warlike material; while the 
unhappy people, first taxed to maintain the war 
against their enemies, were now compelled to 
contribute funds for fighting their friends. .’’All 
Europe, meanwhile, was astonished at the tum 
affairs had taken ; and began to comprehend that 
the “ Marquis of Brandenburg,” as Frederick's 
enemies affected to call him, would not be con- 
quered so quickly as his foes had been willing 
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to believe ; — and so the armies went into winter 
quarters. 

1757; Phague, Kollin, Bossbagh, and 
Leuthen. 

The next year, 1757, was the most memorable 
in Frederick’s life, and the one tliat contributed 
most to win him the title of “ the Great.” The 
task before him was tremendous. In Bohemia, 
the Austrians Averc marching against him ; from 
the west he had to look for the invasion of his 
territories by the French ; while Bussia, Sweden, 
and the ReicJisarmee — a force composed of men 
from the different German States — stood in the 
background. Anxious above all things to sepa- 
rate his foes, the king marched into Bohemia to 
lay siege to Prague; and there he encountered an 
army worthy of his steel. The Austrians whom 
he had now to oppose were far better disciplined 
than their predecessors of the first and second 
Silesian wars; and though, in the first great 
battle of the campaign, fought under the walls 
of Prague, the Prussians were victorious, it w'as 
at the cost of eighteen thousimd men, and of a 
niimber of gallant officers, including brave old 
Schwerin, who fell, pierced by five bullets, while 
gallantly cheering on his grenadiers, and waving 
a jSag he had taken from a Prussian captain, as 
he rode in advance of his men. His death,” 
said Fre<lerick, *‘made the laurels of victory 
fade for me.” The Austrians lost twenty-four 
thousand men by this terrible battle, including 
their leader, Marshal Browne, who died of his 
wounds some weeks later. 

Prague still held out; and Marshal Daun, a 
wary and experienced Austrian commander, was 
advancing to its relief. On the 18th of June, 
at Kollin, Frederick experienced his first great 
defeat. He fought desperately, until at length 
one of his officers called to him, “ Sire, do you 
mean to take the battery alone ? ” On that day 
Frederick lost fourteen thousand men. In the 
evening he was seen sitting by a well by the 
wayside, thoughtfully drawing figures in the 
sand with his stick. Children,” he said, with 
tears in his eyes, as the survivors of his famous 
regiment of guards marched past him, **you have 
had a bad day to-day ; but have patience, I will 
make all well again.” An old trooper cfuno 
up to the king with homely words of comfort, 
and a hatful of water. “ Drink, your majesty,” 
quoth the veteran, “and let battles be battles. 
It’s well that you are still alive. Our Lord God 
lives yet, and can give ns the victory once more.” 
The bitterness of defeat was perhaps increased 
for the king by the consciousness that it bad 


been partly caused by his own obstinacy in 
suddenly c^nging tlie plan of tbe battle, against 
the advice of his best officers — ^among others, of 
Prince Maurice of Dessau. 

It was a tremendous blow ; and the king 
himself expected nothing less than utter ruin 
to follow. But, like Sh.akespeare’s “ Harry the 
Fifth,” he said, “ ’Tis true that we are in great 
danger; the greater, therefore, should our courage 
be.” More determined still than the English 
king, he did not even bid his foes “ achieve him, 
and then sell his bones;” for he was resolved not 
to fall into their hands, alive or dead. He ahvays 
carried a swift nnd sure poison concealed on liis 
person, and told his friends he had “ one cer- 
tain means out of his troubles.” Meanwhile his 
energy seemed to be redoubled, as his enemies 
narrowed the circle which they had drawn 
around him. And if it required danger and 
tribulation to bring out the tnic strength of his 
character, such stimulus was certainly not want- 
ing. His best general, Wintcrfeld, was killed in 
an unsuccessful attack on the Austrians. The 
Duke of Cumberland, defcatcfl by the French at 
Hastenbcck, signed the wretched convention of 
Kloster Seven, by which he engaged to dissolve 
the army he commanded. A great Bussian 
army inv.adcd Pnissia, and defeated the Prussian 
Field- Marshal Lehwald at Grosz J^gerndorf. A 
mighty French force, under the Prince de 
Soubise, marched into his territories from the 
west ; while in the c^t, in the direction of 
Silesia, the huge forces of Austria were as- 
sembling to strike a final blow. Here A.'as 
enough to daunt the most fearless spirit, and 
to make the boldest leader turn pale. But “they 
are silent griefs that rend the heartstrings,” and 
Frederick was never without a few confidential 
friends, to whom he spoke out his griefs, to his 
great relief ; and, strange to say, during this 
period of deadly peril and strife, his poetic 
faculty, such as it was, did not desert him. Our 
great English critic has given us a humorous 
picture of Frederick as “a vigilant, sagacious 
blue-stocking, bearing up against a world in 
arms, with an ounce of poison in one pocket, 
and a quire of bad verses in the other.” But it 
was this fciculty of forcibly tearing his mind 
from the dangers of the present, that gave the 
grca,t king the strength to continue the strife. 
And when he looked around on the indomitable 
faces of his officers and men, he felt assured, as 
he declares in his own words, of ultimate victory. 

Wlien, at the beginning of Novembef, the 
Prussians had, at Bossbach, to face the army of 
Soubise, three times more numerous than their 
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own, their situation was like tliat of the English 
before the battle of Agincourt. The French 
looked upon the “ Marquis clc Brandeboiirg ” as 
a beaten man, and celebrated their victory in 
advance, with much blowing of trumpets and 
parade of military music and dancing. These 
rejoicings were entirely premature. On the 5th 
of November, Frederick inflicted upon Sonbise 
a crushing defeat, and sent their legions reeling 
back from Rossbach towards the Rhine. Never 
was a more complete rout; the fugitives were 
pursued, and captured in battalions. Frederick, 
with less than 22,000 men, had defeated 64,000, 
and inflicted a loss on them of 8,000 in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. And now, while his 
troops were in the full flush of victory, the king 
determined, in spite of the lateness of the season, 
to march into Silesia, and drive out the Austrians, 
who had taken iSchweidnitz, and established 
themselves throughout the province. lie set his 
army in motion, traversed Germany with won- 
derful speed, and at the beginning of December 
encountered the Austrian army of rrince Charles 
of Lorraine at Lent hen. 

Here he gained a far more splendid victory 
than that of Rossbach; for now the triumph was 
owing to a rare combination of courage and skill. 
‘•'That battle was a masterpiece,” said Napoleon 
the Great, ^hus the campaign of 1757 ended 
with the success and glory of the Prussian arms, 
and a. new alliance was concluded with England; 
a splendid subsidy from that country enabled 
Frederick to establish a second army in the field 
under Ferdinand of Brunswick. 

Seven Years* War^ continued; Years op 
Disaster. 

We have not space to detail at lengtji the 
progress of the famous struggle. Suffice it to 
say that, in the next year, after victory had once 
more crowned the king’s armies at Zomdorf, 
she deserted his standard for more than two 
years. At Hochkirchen, on the 14th of October, 
the Austrians surprised his camp by night, and 
Frederick had to retreat with the loss of 9,00(' 
men and 101 guns; but the Prussian officers 
declared this to be “ only a flesh-wound, which 
would soon heal.” “Where have you left your 
cannon, cannoneers ? ” cried the king, jestingly, 
as his bereaved artillerymen marched past. 
“ The devil has carried them off in the night,” 
was shouted from the ranks. “ Then we’ll get 
them back from him by daylight, eh, grena- 
diers ? ” cried Frederick. “ Yes,” wb& the reply, 
“and wc*ll charge interest too.” The year 1759 
was signalized by a disaster Jar more tremendous 


than that of Hochkirchen. At Kunnersdorf, near 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder^ after defeating a Russian 
army, and capturing ninety cannon, the exhausted 
Prussian army was led by the indefatigable king, 
beneath an August sun, against the fresh Aus- 
trian troops of the fiery Laudohn. The result 
was so entire a defeat of the Prussians, that 
Frederick for the first time despaired utterly, 
“To tell the truth,” he wrote to his minister, 
Count Finkcnstciri, “I think that all is lost, I 
will not outlive the fall of my country. Fare- 
well for ever ! ” 

But while the Russian general was holding a 
council of war, to determine w'hether the fugitive 
Prassiana were to be pursued or not, Frederick 
was collecting his scattered army ; though he 
bad lost more than 18,000 men, and 172 guns, 
a few days later found him entrenched in a 
strong position, and ready as ever to fight it 
out to the bitter end. By a series of masterly 
manoeuvres be bad almost retricv(;d the losses of 
Kunnersdorf, when the fatigues of the campaign 
piovcd loo great for the weak body, till now sus- 
tained by that iron will. The king fell sick. 
But he summoned his generals, who found him 
lying, pale and haggard, in a hut, suffering 
intense i>ain. He said ho had assembled them 
to tell them his plans, and to convince them 
that he could not at that moment show himself 
to the camp, “ Tell my brave soldiers,” said the 
king, simply, “ that mine is no simulated illness ; 
and assure them, moreover, that though I have had 
much misfortune during this campaign, I rely 
upon their valour, and that nothing but death shall 
separate me from my brave army.” The close of 
the campaign was marked by fresh misfortunes ; 
12,000 men, under Finck, had to surrender to 
the Austrians, and the whole forces of Frederick 
comprised only 24,000 men ; but he would not 
yield an inch. 

Triumph of Prussia; Close of theWab; 

Concluding Years of Frederick’s Reign. 

The next year brought a change. At Liegnitz 
and Torgau, Frederick won splendid victories. 
But the aspect of the Prussian and Saxon 
dominions was lamentable. Ruin and devas- 
tation were apparent everywhere, “ We become 
at last like strolling players,” wrote Frederick 
to bis friend Algarotti, “ who have no hearth or 
home. Wc wander through the world, lo enact 
our bloody tragedies wherever they allow us to 
set up our theatre.” One year more Frederick 
hold out against fearful odds; and then, on the 
5tii of January, 1762, came the decisive turn of 
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the wheel in his favour. On that day died 
the Czarina Elizabeth of Russia, the most 
inveterate of Frederick’s foes, excepting only 
Maria Theresa herself. Peter III., Elizabeth’s 
nephew and successor, was an enthusiastic 
admiret of the Prussian king; and Russia was 
thus detached from the coalition. England and 
France made a separate treaty; Saxony could 
do nothing, and Frederick had only Austria to 
fight against. Then at last the haughty spirit of 
the Empress-queen gave way. At the beginning 
of 1763, the treaty of Hubert si mrg put an end to 
the war. Frederick kept Silesia ; and the fear- 
ful struggle, with all its ravages, simply left the 
political condition of things as it had been at the 
commencement. 

The Partition of Poland ; Frederick 
AND Catharine of Russia. 

The chief events of importance during the 
period of nearly a quarter of a century, through- 
out which Frederick’s reign extended, after the 
peace of Hubertsburg, arc tlie short war of the 
Bavarian succession, and that groat outrage upon 
the law of nations, the first partition of Poland, 
v Lord Macauljiy justly designates the first par- 
tition of the unhappy country as “that great 
crime, the fruitful parent of other great crimes,” 
In 1772, the three courts of St. Petersburg, 
v’^ienna, and Berlin signed two manifestoes, on 
the loth of February and the fith of August 
respectively, in which the King of Poland was 
required to cede certain parts of his dominions, 
amounting to about a third of the whole territory, 
and containing almost lialf the population of 
his kingdom. The cry of indignation with which 
this outrageous demand was received, resounded 
throughout Europe ; but the three powers were 
too strong to allow even a chance of successful 
resistance ; and the king and the parliament, 
hastily convened at the start ling news, signed 
the required cession with heavy hearts. West 
Prussia, or Polisli Prussia, wliich he had long 
coveted, fell to the share of the Prussian king. 
This acquisition greatly increased his strength, 
by uniting the straggling and scattered portions 
of his territory, and giving compactness and 
unity to the whole. It was, indeed, a prize of 
worth, and might have excited the cupidity of 
a for more scrupulous monarch than Frederick. 
Six hundred tUoiiisand souls were thus added to 


the number of his subjects. .. A large share of the 
plunder naturally fell to Catharine, though there 
is considerable doubt whether the nefarious 
scheme originated with her or with the King of 
Prussia. The whole great district between the 
rivers Dwina, Dneiper, and Dmtsch, comprising 
a large portion of Lithuania, with ‘}Iinsk, 
Witepsk, etc,, was incorporated with the Russian 
Empire, which gained one million eight hundred 
thousand subjects by this tremendous act of 
spoliation. But the lion’s portion undoubtedly 
on this occasion fell to Austria, for her share 
comprised the richest and most populous regions 
— Galicia, Lodomiria, a part of Lublin, and 
Cracow, with valuable salt mines, the property 
of the crown, several districts of Volhynia and 
Podolia ; on the whole, almost three hundred 
towns and villages, with nearly three millions of 
inhabitants. The utter injustice of the whole 
proceeding was betrayed by a defence of the 
lamest and most impotent kind put forth hy 
Austria .and Prussia in their own vmdic.ation. 
Catharine was wiser in her generation. She 
seems to have said of the King of Poland, as 
Rlachcth said of Banquo : 

“I could 

With hare- faced power sweep him from my sight. 

And hid my will avouch it.** 

And, bolder than the guilty tlTane, she took 
possession of her sliare of the plunder, and kept 
it by the right of the strong hand. 

• 

Frederick’s Activity to the End ; 

Ills Death. 

To the very last day of his Ufe the king was 
hard at work. Only a few days before his death 
he spoke the remarkable words : “ My life is 
nearly ended ; I must use the time 1 still liavc. 
It bchmgs not to me, but to the stale.” 

lie died in 1786, after a reign of more than 
forty -five yca;s. But the tomb he had designed 
for himself at the terrace at Sans-Souci was 
deemed inadequate to contain the ashes of a 
monarch who had done such things ns he had 
achieved. His corpse was brought to Berlin, 
that his relics might rest among the ixjoplc 
whom he had governed for nearly half a century, 
generally •with justice, often with kindness, 
always with vigorous energy, and a hearty desire 
for the public good* H. W. P. 
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An Epoch in the History of the World, j human race. The overthrow of the ^rcat Asiatic 

T he history of Alexander forms an e])och iu j nKniarchy which had so often thraatcuccl the 
the history of the world. Wliatever dilli- ! political existence of Greece, the victorious pro- 
^ulties we may have in making an ••xaet estimate grass of the Macedonian arms fram the plain of 
of his personal character, w(* can hardly assign too Thrlies to the banks of the Danube, and from the 

^ miieli importance to the great events of his life, and llollesixmt, the boundary of rival continents, to 

fbeir permaneut influence on the conditieu ol the i the Nile, the Jaxaites, and the Indus — these have 
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fomed in all ages the theme of historical decla- 
mation, and the subject of general admiration. 
But the diffusion of the language and the arts of 
Greece, the extension of commerce by opening to 
Europeans the road to India, and tlie great addi- 
tions made to natural science and geography by 
the expeditions of Alexander — these are the real 
subjects for enlightened and critical research. 

Of the numerous writers who treated of the 
campaigns of Alexander, not a single contem- 
porary remains ; and our information is entirely 
derived from compilers who lived several centu- 
ries after the age of Alexander, and even founded 
their narratives on such contemporary records as 
then existed. With the exception of Arrian, not 
one of tliom was equal to the subject ; and even 
he was often too dcjficient in knowledge of Asiatic 
geograpliy to enable him to make a proper use of 
his materials. The accounts of the different 
writers, though agreeing in all the great events, 
offer no small discrcpjincies when we come to 
details, and, with the exception of Arrian’s 
Hiatory^ are marked by a general alxscncc of 
sound criticism. 

ALEXAKDElt’S BiRTTT. PARENT ACE, AND 

Education. 

Alexander Ilf., commonly known as Alexander 
the Great, was t)io son ol Philip It.,- King of 
Maccdon, and was horn n.c. 356. ITis mother 
was 01ym])ias, the daughter of Ncoplolcmus, 
King of Epirus, through whom Alexander clfiimcd 
a descent from the great hero Achilles. 

If we knew nothing more of Alexander than 
that Aristotle was his master, the memory of the 
philosopher would preserve that of the pupil. 
But it is a rare coincidence to find the gn’atest of 
conquerors instructed by the first of pliilosophcrs 
— the master of all knowledge tcacliing the 
future master of the world, yome of the great 
projects of Alexander might pass for the iiierc 
caprice of a man i>ossi'ssed of unlimitcvl power, 
if we did not know that Aristotle had given 
him lessons in political economy, and written 
for his use a treatise on the art of govern- 
ment. That the pupil, amidst all liis violence 
and excesses, possess- cl a vigorous and clear 
undcrslandin.g, with tulargvd \icv.sof tijc advan- 
tages of commerce, and of the nature of civil 
government, is amply confij-med by some of the 
most prominent events of his life. 

Unfortunately, Aristotlr. was not his only 
master: the fiattery of Ji>. laiachns, and the 
obscquiousi'iCss of his attendants, conspired to 
cherish those ungovernable passions which seem 
to have descended to him from both his parents. 


Of Alcxand(‘r’s youth numerous anecdotes are- 
related. These cannot be depended upon as 
literally true ; but they arc, perhaps, none the 
less on that account of historical value. That he 
excelled in every manly sport, disdaining only 
wrestling, is certain ; tliat his spirit was one of 
the most dauntless that ever dwelt in a human 
breast, we also know : with both of these facts it 
well accoixis that w'hen the fierce but noble and 
shapely steed Bucephalus was broiight to the 
court, and no one among the crowd of courtiers 
who came wdth Pliilip and his .son to sec the 
boasted animal could soothe or master it, then 
the l)oy Alexander, scornfully indignant that a 
horse of such S 3 ’’mmctry, strength, and metth; 
should be sent away for w'ant of a rider, grasped 
the bridle, turncfl the head of the animal "towards 
the sun .and away from its shadow, stroked and 
soothed it, leaped swiftly and quietly on its back, 
and gave it the rein beiorc them all. The military 
education of Alexander commenced from his 
boyhood ; and his first essay in arms w.as nnade at 
the battle of Chmronca (n.n. 338), when his father 
crushed flu; united forces of Thebes and Athens 
with their allies, and established tlic Macedonian 
supremacy in Greece. 

Ascent to the Thuonj-:. 

Philip w.'is murdered in n.c. 336, dui’ing the 
celebration of his daughter's marriag(‘, when he 
was just on the ovo of setting out on his .Asiatic 
expedition at the heatl of the combined forees of 
Greece. His sudden death inspired the Stales 
which had l;oen humbled with some hope of 
throwing off the yoke of the Macedonian kings. 
Alexander, in his twentieth year, succeeded to 
the mojiarchy and to the designs of his 

father. Though threatened with danger on all 
sides, f rom llic movements of the barbarians in 
tlu! north, and the restless Greeks in the south, 
his courage and address saved him. The Thes- 
salians readily chose him as tlie head of their 
confederacy, and the Amphietyons confirnu'd 
liiiii ill the honours which had been granted to 
Philip. 

II is education may be said to have been finished 
tliough he was yet young. I le had always lookcnl 
uj)on himsi.If as th(i successor of heroes ; he 
doemcHl it his duty, .is well .as honour, to wield 
the sword of Achilles. His heart had been 
"warmed by j^ioetry, and his intellect had been 
trained by study. His frame w"as robust and 
handsome, though not tail ; his head bent slightly 
to one side ; his eye was lively and piercing ; his 
countenance was one of manly beauty. ^ 

His next step was to march an army into "j 
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Bccotia, to check tlic beginning of insurrectionary 
movements, by showing himself at the gates of 
Thebes. His vigour secured for liim greater 
honour than Philip had ever received, and the 
States of Greece, Lacedaemon excepted, trans- 
ferred to him at Corinth, with abject flattery 
and mean submission, the office of commander- 
in-chief against Persia, which they had already 
conferred on his father. 

In giving a brief sketch of the chief events of 
Alexander’s short life, we may observe that, with- 
out a constant reference to maps, it is impossible 
to form any idcaof the rapidity of his movements, 
tlie natural obstacles which he had to encounter, 
or the immense extent of country which he over- 
ran in a few years. All military history without 
geographical detail, is only a heap of confusion. 

The Barbarians of the North ; A False 
Kepokt; The Capture of Thebes. 

In order to leave no troublesome enemies behind 
him, he resolved to reduce the barbarians of the 
north to obedience. From his residence in Mace- 
donia he marched, in the spring of B.C. 335, in 
ten days to the passes of Mount Ilfemus (the 
Balkans), crossed them in spite of the oi)position 
of the natives, and descended into the great plain 
of tlic Danufec. Here he defeated the Triballi ; 
and after crossing the Danube at a point which 
it is now impossible to determine, he struck terror 
into thcGctcT, who livetl on the northern banks, 
by the rapidity and decision of his movements. 
On his return, he Ictl his troops against the 
Illyrians and Taulantii, whom it was necessary 
to reduce to submission before he could safely 
quit his kingdom, 

A false report of his death during this expedi- 
tion, gave the Greeks once more hopes of throw- 
ing off the hated yoke of Macedon ; and the 
Thebans set the example by murdering two 
officers of the Macedonian garrison, which had 
occupied the Cadmeia, or Acropolis, of the city 
ever since the battle of Choeronea. But while 
they were indulging in the anticipation of 
recovering their independence, their cvcr-active 
enemy made Ids appcaranc(j before their city. It 
appears as if Alexander would have been satisfied 
with a reasonable submission ; I - t party violence 
in Thebes prevented all concession, and the pro- 
posals of the Macedonian king were rejected with 
insult. 

After a short resistance, Alexander’s troops 
entered the city, Avium one of those horrid scenes 
of carnage ensued which form a necessary part of 
a conqueror’s pi*ogrcss. It wms then that the 
Fhociaiw, with the Plataians and other Bojotians 


in the army of Alexander, inflamed by the re- 
membrance of what they hud once suffered from 
this uiii>rinciplcd city, slew all before them, 

“ even those who m.adc no resistance : they 
murdered the supplicants in the temples ; they 
s{):ired neither woman nor child.” The number 
killed is stated at G,000, which may possibly be * 
exaggerated ; the survivors were sold for slaves,' 
except the ministers of religion, and a few who 
were the friends of the conqueror, or who had 
opposed the revolution. The temples and the 
house of Pindar, it is said, were sjared ; but all 
the rest of the city, except the Cadmeia, was 
levelled to the ground, and Thebes, for the 
present, was blotted out of Greece. Alexander 
did not march farther south, though the Athe- 
nians had been active in organizing the late 
resistance. One such example was sufficient for 
a warning. 

Asiatic Expedition ; Alexander at Trox> 

In the spring of B.c. 334, Alexander set out on 
his Asiatic expedition with a force of about 
35,000 men, and a very small supply of money. 
The largest component part of his army was 
Macedonian, with about 7,000 allied Greeks, some 
mercenary troops and several bodies of Thra- 
cians, 1,500 Agrianian light infantry, and some 
other bodies of troojys. His cavalry, on which 
his success ill a groat measure depended, was 
mainly composed of Macedonians and Thessa- 
lians. 

Having arrived at Scslos in twenty days, and 
crossed the narrow channel of the Hellespont, 
the depcendant of Achilles and his fiieud 
Hepha'stion did honour to the mounds that were 
said to contain tlie remaius of the mighty hero 
and his beloved friend Patroclus. Youthful 
enthusiasm may have been one motive to the 
display made before the army on this occasion, 
but it was no less a part of Alexander’s policy to 
induce his followers to look upon him as the 
representative of the greatest warrior of the 
heroic ago. 

Scorning, it is said, the lyre of Paris, he asked 
to SCO the harp which Achilles liad struck as he 
sat indignant by the mournful sea, and soothed 
his mighty soul by singing the deals of ancient' 
heroes. Wc think it scarcely possible to doubt 
the truth of this anecdote ; it corresponds pre- 
cisely with all WG know of Alexander, and iUns* 
trates very finely both his ruling ambition to 
emulate the deeds of the mystic heroes, and his 
true and noble appreciation of the great Homeric 
song. The passage to which he referred is one 
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of the most truly sublime ever uttered by the 
lips of man. 

The Persian Monarchy; The Battle 

OF TIU3 GUANICUS. 

At the ijcriod of Alexander's landing* in Asia, 
the unwieldy and disjointed inouiircliy of the 
Persians exhibited many weak points. The 
Persians themselves, the ruling caste, were com- 
paratively few in number. One monarch, with 
absolute power, claimed the sovereignty of almost 
countless nations, and of an immense extent of 
country, the ])arts of which were in many eases 
separated by natiinal boundaries whicli were 
difficult to p.ass. The pjovinces that lay remote 
from the scat of government could only be 
maintained by the presence of an armed force, 
under a military governor nominated b^’^ the 
king. The partition of the empire and the dis- 
tribution of power were, therefore, essential to the 
very existence of the Persian monarchy : but 
this system was also the remote cause of its 
weakness and dissokitioii. Each powerful 
governor was kci)t in submissiim by no other 
motive th.an fear of punishment; and when he 
felt himself able to defy his master, the l)oiid of 
union was for the time l)rokeii. Hence some 
provincial governments ])assed quietly from 
father to son, the raonarcli lac-itly cousenting 
to an arrangement which he could not prevent. 

Darius, the King of Persia, who was contempo- 
rary with Alexander, 5 e<*ms to have been ill 
qualified to retrieve the falling fortunes of the 
monarchy ; he was deficient in courage and 
military skill, and h.od no hope of opposing the 
invader but by turning against him the arms of 
the Greeks themselves. From the time of 
CambjTies, tlic son of the fii-st ( -yrus, to the age 
of Alexander, we find renegade Greeks constantly 
in the pay of the Persian TiionaT-ch, rcatly to 
serve their new paymaster against those w'ho 
were united to them by kindrt;d and language. 
The civil commotions wlii(!h so often disturbed 
the peace of Grecian communities were also 
continually driving refugees to seek from the 
King of Persia the rank and ])roi)crty which tlic-y 
had lost at home. At. this time, tlie hopes of 
Darius rested on Menmon, a Greek of llliodos, 
whose military skill might have made liirii. with 
better opix)rtunities, a formidable 02qx)iient to 
the Macedonian king. 

The first combat between the invaders and 
the Persians was on the hanks of the Gninicus 
(now, (>crha.ps, the Oostv<'].i). a vivcr whicn falls 
into the S .*a of Marmora. The Persians possessed 
an elevated position on the cast hank of the 


river, which their generals determined to defend, 
contrary to the advice of Memnon, who being, as 
it appears, not in the command, could onl}^ re- 
commend for the present the safer expedient of a 
retreat. But tlic dispositions of the Persians were 
totally unsuited to oppose the violent attack of 
Alexander’s cavaliy, which crossed the river and 
maintained itself on the opposite bank until the 
light infantry that followed had time to come 
up, when the compact front of the Macedonians, 
bristling with their formidable spears, broke Ihe 
less disciplined lines of the Persian cavahy, and 
secured a complete victory. To the daring i>or- 
soiial courage of Alexander, who liimself killed 
two !*(a-sians of the highest rank, and to the 
long speais of the Macedonians, the victory may 
be mainly attributed. The Greek infantry in 
the Persian ai-my was cut to pieces, with the 
exception of two Ihousjind, wlio were sent into 
Mactnlonla iu chains, and condemned to slavery. 

Alcxaiidej* showed after the battle that he 
knew how to win afTection by tlattcring self-love, 
as well as to lead men to ccmqiicst. lie visited 
his owji disabled suhliers, listeuc«l to the talk of 
their exploits and their wounds, and gave to the 
parents and eliildren of those who liad fallen 
privii(‘ges of distinction and immunity from 
civil burdens. Twenty-five liorsembii belonging 
to the C.’omi)anion cavalry — a kind of military 
Older, p( rhaps, instituted by Ale.xaiuler — had 
fallen in the first assault ; Tiysippns, the famous 
sculptor, was ordered to make tludr figures iu 
bronze, which were placed in the town of Diuni. 
in Macedonia, and afterwards adorned one of 
the public biiililings of Home. 

This success was ot the utmost importance to 
Alexander, hy preparing the submission of most 
of the Grei^k towns on tlic Aegean, in wliieh he 
adopted the policy of eslablisliing democratic 
forms of government, with tlic double jmrposc 
of showing that he had come as tlie liberator of 
llic Greek hitates, and perhaj,is, too, with a view 
of preventing their combining against himself by 
tlie constant occupation they would have in 
quarelling with one anotlicr. 

Various Achievements. 

To crowd into the compass of this short life 
the military oi>crations of Alexander’s campaigns 
would be a useless attempt ; even Arrian's 
narrative is often tot/ meagre and unsatisfactory 
to enable us to form a clear conception of the 
events. Nothing but a careful examination of a 
map, as we have already hinted, can give the 
reader any notion of the vigour of the Mace- 
donian genc»al. 
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One of the most memorcable events between 
the Battles of the Granicus and the Issus was 
the capture of Halicarnassus, in Caria, which 
Memnon only left when it was no longer imssiblc 
to hold out. This memorable siege is minutely 
descril)ed by Arrian. 

The progress of Alexander southward was 
marked by an event in which the durable fea- 
tures of nature bear witness to the truth of 
history. In proceeding from Thaselis to Perga, 
he sent part of his tmops by a newly-made but 
difficult route in the interior; he himself pro- 
ceeded along the shore of Tjycia, where the 
mountains rise from the sea step by step, like a 
ladder, having between tiio base of tlui ladder 
(or climair^ as the Greeks called it) and the sea a 
beach, which ofTcred a shorter and much more 
convenient road. The projoci iiig cliffs, however, 
over which there api^ears to liavc been at that 
time no way, w’ould render it nccessarj’^ for tlie 
men in some plac^es to watle thnnigh tlie water, 
though not without danger ; but a favourable 
opportunity w^as otfored for accomplishing this 
by a depression of the sea in this |)art, conse- 
quent on the blowing of a north wiiul. 

After gaining the strong t)ost of Cehena’, near 
the source of the llTjcander, the IMacedoiiiaii 
general mifrehed to (Jordium in Plirygia (b.c. 
333), where he liad an opportunity of turning 
to j)rofit the belief of a supei^titious age. The 
cm], ire of Asia was ptonii«;cd to him wlio should 
untie tlie complicated knot which fastened to the 
])()lc of a chariot the yoke and collars of the 
horses. Alexander relieved himself of the ditti- 
culty either by cutting the cord, or some e<iually 
expeditions process. Tlie promjditude of his 
resolution, and the presence of a victoi-ious 
army, could not fail to secure him tlic credit of 
having fnllilled the intentions of the deity. 

The aimy was now increased b^^ fresh reinforce- 
ments from home, and the return of the new 
married soldiers who had been sent to winter in 
Macedonia. In ai)i)roaching the passes which 
load from the central plateaus of Asia Minor into 
the plains of Cilicia, Alexander must have been 
in the track of tlie Greeks who accompani(H.l the 
younger Cyrus in In's expedition against his 
brother, not quite a century 1’. fore ; and in the 
march from the mountain pass to Tarsus (the 
modern Tersoos),on the Cydnus. probably followed 
the same route. A remarkable narrow d(dile, 
about twenty miles north of Tarsus, which is cut 
in the rock, has been conjeeturc-d to be the. 
described byXenoph m and Arrian. At Tarsus 
the career of Alexanilcr was nearly it irainatod 
by a fever, cither caused by fatigue, or by throw- 


ing himself, when heated, into the cool stream of 
the Cydnus. A similar act of imprudence at 
Tersoos is said to have been fatal to the Emperor 
Frctlcrick Piarbai-ossa. 

A little beft)n^ this time Memnon died, and 
with him the best hopes of Darius. This skilful 
commander, at the time of his death, was in the 
Aegean with a |>owerfiil fleet, to which Alexander 
had nothing to o]>])Osc- ; lie was master of Chios, 
the chief jiart of Lesbos, and ready to fall on 
Enbnca and Macedon, with the prospect of being 
supported by the Laccdjemonians. His sudden 
death relieved Alexander from an o]>poncnt whose 
operathms in Grt'cce might liave compelled him " 
to give up the dazzling iirosiiect of Asiatic con- 
(luest-. 

The Battle op Issus. 

From Tarsus, Alexander marched, partly by 
tlie route of the j’^c^iingcr Cyrus, along the Gulf of 
Jssns to the little town of Myriandrus, in Syria. 
Darias hail for some time occupied an extensive 
]>lain in Syria, well adsqded for the evolutions of 
his large body of cavalry, and for the dis])Osilion 
of his immense army. Contrary to the advice of 
Amyntas. a Greek deserter, he abandoned this 
position foronc in which defeat was almost certain. 
An otfshoot from the range of Taurus runs down 
to the Gulf of Issus (the modern Gulf of Skan- 
de?*oon), and terminates in the high land of Cape 
Khynzyr. The mountains press close on the 
shtircs of the Gulf of Issus, leaving in some places 
a plain barely l;nyc enough for the battle-ground 
of :in army : in one ]>ariirular s]>ot the passage is * 
so narrow as to be capable of an ea{5y defence. 
By fin's iingiiaixled jiass Alexander luid advanced 
into Syria, wliih; iiy another pass further north in 
the mountain range, Darius moved from Syria to 
the plain of Issiis, witli the river Tinarus in his 
front. He was now in the rear of Alc.Kandcr ; 
hut lie liad migaged liiinsclf in a position where 
victory might be confidently expected by the 
Macedonians. 

Alcxaniler marched back tlirough the Syrian 
pass, and found the Persian king pre])ared for 
battle ill the plains of Issus. The left wing of the 
Macedonian army was protected by the sea, and 
the dis])ositions on the right xvere such as to pre- 
vent tlic siqicrior force of the Persians from 
effectually oiit-flauking the Greeks on that side. 
The Persian king, though possessing a far superior 
force, waited the attack on the oiiixisitc bank, as 
if conscious of his inferiority, and anticipating a 
defeat. Alexander himself, who w’as on the right 
I wing, crossed the stream, attacked the Persians 
with impetuosity, and soon put their left wing to 
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the rout. The 30,000 Greek mercenaries in the 
Pcraian army offered a stout resistance to the 
main body of the Macedonians ; and the Persian 
cavalry on the rig^t, who were opjwsed to the 
Thessalians, fought bravely as long as their king 
remained on the field of battle. 

The Persian king himself gave the signal for 
flight when he saw his loft wing entirely routed ; 
and the cavalry, soon following the example of 
their leader, turned their backs with the rest of 
the amy. The slaughter, though perhaps exagger- 
ated, must have been prodigious f roin the nature 
of the ground ; and Ptolemy, the future King of 
Egj^)t, who was in the battle, relates that in one 
narrow pass the piirsucrs crossed the road oti the 
npheaped bodies of the slain. Darius succeeded 
in escaping over the Euphrates by the usual ford 
at Thapsacus (35® 20' N lat.); but liis wife, liis 
infant ^on, and liis mother, who had attended 
him to the field of battle, fell into tlio hands of 
jbhe conqueror, and cxpiTicncod from him the 
most humane and respectful treatment. 

The Capture of Tyre and Gaza. 

The victory just described — about the close of 
B.C. 333 — may be considered as having decided 
the fate of the Persian monarchy : it oiiened to 
Alexander a passage towards Egypt and Baby- 
lon, and checked the designs of Agis and Pliar- 
nabazus in Western Asia and the /Egcan. One 
obstaclconly layintlie way, which proved more 
formidable than the armies of Darius. A single 
day was sufficient to disperse a numerous nrmy, 

' but the labours of many months were necessary 
for the caiiturc of Tyre. 

This great commercial city was situated on an 
island, and scijaratcd from the mainland by a 
channel about half a mile wide ; which, on the side 
of the continent, was shallow and muddy, Init had 
about eighteen feet of water close to the island. 
The island itself was defended by lofty walls, and 
well supplied with all the ammunition of war. For 
many centuries this wealthy city had been the 
great entrepot between the Eastern and the West- 
ern World; and through it the inhabitants of 
Europe had long received those. Asiatic products 
which we find mentiom*! in the oldest Greek 
writers. Her commerce and her ships had pene- 
trated to all known seas ; and her adventuwus 
traders, through many intoimediatc hands, re- 
ceived the products of countries which the Tyrians 
themselves never visited. Her merchants were 
prii^ces, and ner warehouses t. cr** stored with, all 
that contifbtttcs to national wealth .\ud domestic 
cpn)fo|^' %e find in Ezekiel xxvii., a most glow- 
ing p^hre of the. prosperity of this great em- 


ix)rium, expressed with all the sublimity and 
strength of the ancient Hebrew poetry. 

The cities of Phoenicia submitted to Alexander 
on his approach, and the ancient Sidon yielded 
without a blow ; but Tyre, proud of her naval 
superiority, refused to grant all that was demanded* 
and prepared for a vigorous re.sistance. Alex- 
ander, in order to assault the place, was compelled 
to unite the mainland and the city by a causeway, 
which was not effected without great difficulty. 
It is said that Nebuchadnezzar had taken the 
city by the same means ; but if the story is true, 
his causcw'.ay must have been of such a nature as 
to be easily removed. It is more probable that 
the island was not occupied till after the old city, 
which was on the mainland, had been taken by 
Nebuebadnezzar. Alexander’s work still roinains, 
and the island of T^tc is now part of the main- 
land. After a laborious blockade of seven months’, 
the place wa.s taken by storm, and the impatience 
of the besieging army was gratified by the slringh- 
tcr of 8,000 Tyrians ; 30,000 more were sold into 
slavery ; and if wc trust the authority of Dio- 
dorus and (’urtius, the conqueror wasgiiilty of the 
inliuman act of crucifying 2,000 men on the s(\a- 
sliorc. 

The last bulwark of the Persian monarchy was 
now gone, and the dominion of the S(fa, as well as 
of the laud, was in the hands of the Macedonians. 
Under the Persian iiionarcliy, Tyre enjoyed favoui‘3 
and privileges, on condit*ion of furnishing the 
main part of the navy in all the wars with the 
Gnieks, — a condition to wTiich the Tyrians were 
probably not adrci’sc, as it gave tiierii additional 
means of crushing the Greeks, whom they hat-cd 
as their rivals in the commerce of the Mediter- 
ranean. The siege of Gaza, one of the strong 
towns of Palestine, occupied Alexander for two 
months ; but the obstinate defence of the inhabi- 
tants did not preserve the city from being taken, 
nor the women and children from being sold into 
slavery. 

At Jerusalem ; The Conquest of Egypt^ 

After the siege of Tyre and Gaza, according to 
the authority of Josephus, Alexander marched to 
the holy city of Jerusalem, intending to punish 
uie inhabitants for their refusal to supply him 
witli troops and money. The high priest, J mldus, 
w’cnt forth to meet the conqueror, attended by the 
priests and people, and accompanied by all the 
imposing insignia of the Jewish relippon. . Alex- 
ander was so stiuck with t-his spectacle, that he 
pardoned the people, adored the name of the 
Most High, and sacrificed in the temple, accord- 
ing to the directions given him by Jaddus. 
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The Book of the prophet Daniel was shown to 
him, and the passage pointed out in which it was 
foretold that the King of Grecia would overcome 
the King of Persia. With this, as the historian 
says, ho was well satisfied, interpreting himself 
to be the person foretold by the prophet. The 
story appears only like another version of the 
visit to the temple of Amnion, in Lybia, which 
wo shall mention immediately, and will not, in 
our opinion, bear the test of examination. 
Arrian says nothing about it. 

Nothing now remained to check the march of 
Alexander into Egypt, which yielded ivithout 
stri ki iig a blow. In seven days the army ma relied 
from Gaza, through the desert to Pelusium, the 
frontier town of Egypt on the cast. The Persian 
Governor found resistance hopeless, and the 
country pas.sod at once under the dominion of the 
Greeks, an event to which circumstances luid been 
long gi*adually tending. From the time of Aniasis 
(b.C. 500), the Greeks had received permission to 
scuttle ill Egypt, and, at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion, there can be no doubt that the country 
contained a largo proportion of tliat nation. 
Under Persian government, Egypt had always 
been an unruly and troublesome province, and 
the contest for tlio possession of it between 
the Grecit and Persian, anil tlic Persian and 
Egyptian, had more than once been doubiCuI. 
Thi^ Egyptians hated the J’orsians for their reli- 
gious intolerance a.^d the desecration of their 
temples, while the more accommodating Greeks 
readily associated their own with the I'cligioiis 
usages of the Egy[)liaijs, and iverc willing to 
assign to both a coimnori origin. 

From Pelusium Alexander visited the sacred 
'City of Heliopolis, renowned for its timiples and 
obelisks, and Memphis, tlicu the great capital of 
Egypt; south of this jioint tliere is no reason 
for supposing that he ever went. He then sailed 
down the Caiiopoc, or western brjiiich of the Nile, 
and cntercfl the Lake of Marea, where he founded 
the city of Alexandria, which still preserves his 
name. 

From motives of policy, vanity, or ciu'iosity, 
—or, perhaps, under the influence of all three, — 
Alexander determined to visit the far-famed 
temple of Ammon, an object of religious venera- 
tion to the Egyptians, and sdsp probably the 
centre of a considerable trade. The site of this 
curious spot is now ascc! taincd to be Siwah 
<29° 12' N lat. 44** 64' E long.), where the ruins 
-of a temple, and the hot springs, con linn olher 
evidence as to its locality, Arrian’s description 
of Alexander’s interview with tl\e priests, and 
/his notice of the oracular responses, are limited 


to a general remark, which shows that he did 
not think the story worth telling. Other autho; 
rities inform us that Alexander was honoured 
with the title of the Son of Jupiter, and U pro- 
mise of the empire of the world. 

The Battle op Akbela ; Death op Dabivs. 

Alexander, having received some reinforcements 
from Greece, and established the government of 
Egypt on a wise and U beral footing, set out to 
attack the Persian king, who had again collected, 
a considerable army. In the spring of B.O. 331 
he marched to Tyre, where he made some stay ; 
from thence to the ford of Thapsacus on the 
Euphrates, and across Mesopotamia to the Tigris. 
Such a march makes but a small figure in the brief 
nariativc of Arrian, and is but an inconsiderable ^ 
part of the military operations of Alexander ; it 
amounts, however, to over 800 miles. 

Tl)c King crossed the Tigris, and, advancing 
through Aturia, found Oarius encamped on the 
banks of the Bumadus, near a small place called 
Gaugaincla, or the Camel’s House. The immense 
disproportion between the Persian and Grecian 
armies was no disadvantage to the less numerous ' 
but better disciplined force of Alexander, though 
the victory was not obtained without a struggle. 
As on former occasions, many divisions of thp 
Persian army behaved with courage, and the* 
A.siJitic cavalry made a strong resistance; but 
the early flight of the timid king left the Mace- 
donians a certain victory. Darius fled to Bcba- 
tana (Hamadan), in Media; and Alexander, 
who no longer liad any reason to fear such an 
opponent, marched unmolested to take possession 
of Babylon and the (unpirc of Asia. This battle 
is more commonly known by the name of the 
Baiile of Arbcla (now Erbil), up to which city 
Alexander pursued Darius. Arbela is between 
forty ajid fifty miles east of Gaugamela. 

The Battle of Arbela may be considered as an * 
epoch in the life of Alexander. Though Darius 
was still alive, he could no longer be considered # 
as king ; his power was crushed ; the fairest 
part of his empire had submitted ; and the 
progress of the conqueror was henceforward 
attended witli almost immediate submission. 
But the conduct and temper of Alexander began 
to undergo a change. Intoxicated with suocfcss, 
he gradually assumed the state and mannen of ^ 
an Asiatic sovereign, and, unrestrained by haibita 
of self-control, he gave way to the most guilty 
excesses, which, if we trust the evidence of his- 
tory, it is equally futile to palliate or deny. . 

The ancient city of Babylon, which had So long 
resisted the first Cyrus and the first Darius, 
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yielded without a blow at the approach of Alex- 
ander. The Macedonian adopted a more prudent 
and generous policy than the Persian monarchs. 
Xerxes had ruined the temples of Babylon, and 
even had dared to profane the shrine of the great 
Bel, and to murder the high-priest. Alexander 
gave orders to restore the temple of the deity, 
and showed himself a worthy proselyte by sacri- 
ficing to Bel, according to the rites prescribed by 
his ministers the Chaldeans. 

A mai'cli of twenty days brought the Mace- 
donians from Babylon to the banks of the 
Choaspes (the Kerah), on the east side of which 
stood the city of Susa (Sus), then the chief 
residence of the Persian kings, and the deposit- 
ary of their treasures. 

From Susa the active monarch advanced to 
the Pasitigris (the Karoon), and thence along 
the valley of Ram Hormuz to the mountain pass 
(Eala-i-Sifid, the White Castle) which led into 
Persia Proper, the original scat of the Persians. 
His object was to surprise Persepolis, in which 
he succeeded ; and, according to some accounts, 
he burnt the palace of the Persian kings in a fit 
of drunken madness, and at the instigation of 
Thais, an Athenian woman of no reputation who 
had accompanied the army. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to believe all the circumstances as they arc 
related. 

From Persepolis Alexander marched to Ecba- 
tana (b.c. 330), but not by a direct route. On 
his approaching the city, Darius fled jiast the 
ancient Rhagse, and through the j^asses of the 
Elburz Mountains, to seek a refuge in the Bac- 
trian provinces. In fact, he was now a privsoner 
in the hands of the Bactrian satrap Bessus, who 
accompanied him in his flight, and assumed the 
command. 

At Ecbatana, the Thessalian cavalry and many 
of the allied troops, having lerniiuated their 
period of service, were honourably dismissed, 
with full pay and presents. Some who preferred 
a life of adventure were enrolled as volunteers. 
The Thessalians sold their horses to the King, 
and, with the rest of the Greeks, received a safe 
convoy to the shores of tlie Mediterranean. 

The march of Alexander from Rhagae (the 
modern Rcy, whoso. cxTcnsive ruins lie near 
Teheran) to his entrance into India, is the most 
obscure part of his history. The brief narrative 
of Arrian, our sole trustworthy authority, only 
enables os to form a geiujral idea of the move- 
ments of the .army. Thtj surerising rapidity of 
his movements, and his capa-’iry t ‘ endure toil, 
WPC xu)| surpassed by what is recorded of Genghis 
, Khan .nod Tamerlane, though we may readily 


admit that Arrian, in this part of his work, may 
have exaggerated and fallen into error from 
unavoidai)ie ignorance of the country. It is the 
same with distance as with time ; both of them 
are unfavourable to clear perception. As the 
history of a remote age is comprised in a few 
words, so the immense spaces of Asiatic geo- 
graphy dwindle into insignificance, and make 
no impression on the mind of the reader. But 
nothing is wanting except a clear conception of 
the distances traversed by Alexander and the 
obstacles encountered, to convince us that of all 
the con(|iierors who ever troubled the peace of 
mankind, he was the most unwearied and daring. 

From Rhagae the Macedonian commander 
passed through one of the defiles in the Elburz 
Mountains, commonly known by the name of 
the Caspian Pass, and in one night accomplished, 
while pursuing Darius, a distance of 400 stadiii, 
through the arid wastes of Parthia, witli foot- 
soldiers mounted on horses. Just as Alexandw 
was coming np with the fugitives, Bessus took to 
more hasty flight, while two of his Persian atten- 
dants assassinated their unfortunate monarch, 
and made their escape with (500 horsemen. 
Alexander sent the body to Persepolis to be 
interred in the tomb of the Persian kings. 

FuRTirKu Conquests ; Death op Piiilotas. 

The army now advanced into the ancient 
Hyrcaiiia, comprising a v.l>art of the modern 
M.izanderan, a country hemmed in on one side 
by lofty wooded mountains, and on the other 
stretching in a sloping plain to the great inland 
waters of the Caspian. The King’s object was 
to gain over the remnant of the Greeks who had 
served iji the army of Darius ; for the progress 
eastward might be dangerous, and the occupation 
of the conquered provinces insecure, if be left in 
his rear a body. of armed Greeks. After some 
ncgoti.'itions, they came and surrendered at his 
cami), and Alexander had the good policy to 
pardon tlicm all, and to take a great many of 
them into his pay on the same terms as they had 
served the Persian king. Some Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors to King Darius, who surrendered at 
the same time, were put in chains. 

In Zadracarta, the cai)ital of Parthia (a city 
whose site, is totally unknown), Alexander stayed 
fifteen days. Ills next progress was towards the 
frontier of Areia, along the northern verge of the 
Great Salt Desert, an<I to Susia, a city of Areia. 
According to a policy often snccessf idly imitated, 
he left the government of Areia in the hands of 
the Persian satrap Salibarzanes, and prepared to 
lead his soldiers into a still more remote land. 
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Tho traitor Bepsiif? had fled into Bactria 
(Bokhara), one of the remotest ix)sscs 8 ions of 
the Persian monarchy, where he had rallied 
round him a few Persians, and a considerable 
iKxiy of tho natives of the province. He had 
assumed the royal name of Artaxerxes, and j 
placed the tiara erect on his head, the symbol of 
Persian sovereijrnty. A new' elaiinaiit thus arose 
to tlie empire of Asia. Alexander set out towards j 
Bactria, but was speedily recalled by the news of 
Satibarzanes having revolted almost as soon as 
his master Ijad turned his back. With a body 
of cavalry and mounted spearmen, and his ever 
faithful Aj^rianians, the unwearied Kiiijr returned 
before he was expected; in two days he marched 
GOO stadia and entered Artacoana (Herat ?), the 
capital of the province, to wliich he gave a new 
ruler. His course, wdiich scorns to have been 
changed by this une.xpcctcd revolt, was now 
bent to the country of the Drangnc, or Sarangie, 
and to their capital. The limit of this march in 
tliis direction it is impossible to determine; but 
wc must look for the country of the Hrangse on 
the banks of the great Holmurul, wdiich flows 
into tlic Lake of Zerrah. 

I Here one of those events in Alexander’s life 
must be briefly notice*! which cast the dai-kcst 
sha<lc on his fliaincter. IMiilolas, the son of 
Alexander's faithful general Parmenion, was 
accused of cons])iring against the King, and of 
having long liarbourcd t r*.fi,ch('rous designs. The 
cliarge mny be true; at least, Philotns was tried 
hy his iiJ.Kredonian poors, who pronounce*! liini 
guilt}', and carri<'d the sentence into execution 
hy trauslixiug him with their spears. 

The father was absent in Media at tlic hea*l of 
an arm}^ A letter from Alexamler, conveyed by 
one of tlic Companions to throe otlior cominamlers 
in Media, contained the sentence of Pannenion. 

It w'as thus that a Persian king used to issue liis 
decrees of death against a governor whom he 
had reason to fear. No proof of Parmenion’s 
guilt is brought forward, and the absence of all 
real charge against li'xw tends rather to show' 
that the tyrant had basely murdereil the son 
and feared tho just resentment of the father. 

Alexander crosses the Oxtjs ; Beaches 
THE Jaxartes. 

The army now advance*.! probably along the 
valley of tlie Hedmund to the Ariaspi, a people 
to whom ^Ihe first Cyrus had given the name 
of Orosangse, or bencfcictors. for their aid in 
bis Scythian expedition. Their civilised manners 
secured to them the favour of the gccon*l great 
f conqueror of Asia. The Arochoti, sometimes 


called the White Indians, a people w'ho live west 
of the Indus and south of the great mountains, 
were sulxlucd by Alexander. These operations, 
as well as the complete conquest of the Areii 
were accoinjilishcd in the winter-time, “in the 
midst of mucli snow% want of provisions, and 
hanl suffering on the part of the soldiers.” 
Nothing but the general’s ow'n capacity •for 
endurance could have maintained the discipline 
of his army. 

Alexander, in his progress to the mountains, 
built a city, which he called hy his owrn name 
Alexandria, snp]Mjscd by some to be the modern 
Candahar ; this, how'cver, wc may dispute. His 
course now lay over the Caucasus, as his 
histoHnns term tlic western part of the Hindoo 
Koo.sh, the mountain range that here separates 
the waters that flow southwards or into the 
ocean from those that contribute to the lakes 
of Central Asia. The greater part of the moun- 
tains w'orc lofty and bai'o of wood, Imt formed the 
residence of a great number of people who here 
found f 4 wd for their cattle. Bessus laid waste 
tho country on the north side of the mountains, 
in Older to imjiedc the progress of his pursuer; 
“but.” to use the simple and energetic words 
of the Greek historian, “ Alexander moved 
onwaids not a hit the less ; w'ith difficulty, 
indcc<l, through deep snow and without pro- 
visions; but still he moved on.” 

On tlie near approach of Alexander, — it was in 
the year n.c. 329 , — tlic Persian satrap crossed the 
Oxus. burnt In's boats, and retreated to Nautaca, 
a town of »Sog*liana, Alox.ander a*lvancing, took 
in succession Aornos an<l Bactra; tlie latter is 
coiiiocturcfl to be near the modern site of Balk, 
w'hieh lies on the line of roa*l that the conqueror 
probably followed. Tho Oxus is described by 
Arrian as the largest river 0108*^0*! by Alexander, 
oxcc])t tho rivers of India, and as llow'ing into 
the Cas|)iaTi Sea ; its breadth w'as about six 
stadia, which pmves that Alexamler crossed it 
about the melting of the snow* in the mountains, 
in May or June ; the current was deep and 
i-aphl, and its banks offered no materials for 
constructing boats or rafts. In five days, how- 
ever, Alexamler passed all his army over by means 
of ll*iats made of the tent skins of the soldiers 
stuffed w'itli dried reeds and grass. Before 
crossing this mighty stream and entering on a 
new' w’orhl, he sent homo his disabled Mace- 
donians and such of the Thessalian volunteers 
as w'cro no long*’!- fit for service. 

The traitor Bessus fell into the hands of 
Alexander soon after he had crossed the river : 
after being kept a prisoner for some time, his 
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nose and cars were cut off by order of Alexander, 
and he was sent to Ecbatana to be put to death. 

From the Oxus the army marched to Mara- 
canda (Samarcand), the royal city of Sogdiana, 
and at a later period the seat of the wise 
and vigorous government of Tamerlane. The 
impetuous Macedonian still advanced eastward 
till he reached the banks of the Jaxartes, which 
he proposed to make his fionticr against the 
Scythians, or the nomadic tribes occupying 
the country now possessed by the Kirghiz. 
After taking several cities, to which the in- 
habitants had fled for refuge, he at last assaulted 
Cyropolis, on the Jaxartes, a town which claimed 
for its founder the great Cyrus. This place is 
conjectured to be Khoojund. 

After taking Cyropolis, Alexander crossed the 
river, defeated the cavalry of the Scythians, 
and pursued them under the burning heat of a 
Bucharian summer. The army was exhausted 
by thirst, and the eominaudcr hiinsclf was 
compelled to recross the river in consequence 
of illness caused by drinking the nnwholesoine 
water, the only kind that is found in th(\sc 
barren steppes. A city founded on the banks of 
the Jaxartes, which bore tlie name of Alexandria, 
was designed to conitnemorale the limit of his 
oonquests, and to serve as a frontier against the 
nomadic tribes. 

The Mukder of Cleitus, 

Military operations having come to an end for 
the season, Alexander recrassed the Oxus and 
spent the next winter at Baetra, or Zariaspa. 
It was at this time that, during a festival in 
honour of Castor and rollux, and the drunken 
levellings which followed, that Alexander mur- 
dered his friend Clcitus. 

This was tJjc most tragic of al 1 Alexander’s bursts 
•of passion. His appetite forjwlulation had grown 
so insatiable that he not only permitted flatterers 
to place him above his father, and to insult that 
father’s memmy by lauding him as the son of 
Ammon, who aw\aitcd an apotheosis like that of 
Hercules, but himself claimed all the merit of 
Pliilip’s later victories. Clcitus was one of those 
who reverenced the late king, and had taken 
deep offence at Alexander’s wanton insuits to 
the Macedonian soldiers. Wine had loosed the 
restraints of prudence, and he rebuked the 
flatterers severely. He went farther, and boldly 
awarded the palm to the father above the son, 
since Philip had d the force which alone 
had enabled Alexander in conquer, — the force 
whose chiitf leaders, Paimenio and his son, had 


been put to death, and the soldiers scourged 
with Persian rods. 

The more such language provoked Alexander, 
the more did Clcitus persist in it; till, holding 
himself forth as the chamiiion of the old 
Macedonian party, he exclaimed, with an air 
of dcflaiicc, “ This hand, Alexander, saved your 
life at the Granicusl Listen to the truth, or 
invite to your suppers none but barbarian slaves." 

Alexander’s attendants had put his dagger 
out of his reach; his chief officers clung rounds 
him as he rushed at Clcitus, wlioni otheis tried 
to remove from tlie room. But the King’s fury 
only provoked Clcitus to more bitter taunts; 
while Alexander exclaimed that his officers were 
acting to him the part of Bessus to Darius. At 
length overpowering their resistance, he trans- 
fixed Cleitus with a pike which he snatclial from 
an attendant, the blow being accompanied with 
the taunt, “Go now to Philip and Parmcnio.’’ 

The sight of his friend weltering in his blood 
l)roduced an iiislaiit and complete revulsion 
of feeling. Overwliolmcd with remorse, he lay 
upon his bed for three days and nights, refusing 
all food, and rei)eatcdly calling upon Cleitus, 
whose name ho coupled with that of his nurs^ 
Lanic(5 as the second saviour of his life. 

The lover of freedom, who looks beyond the ^ 
exploits which blind men to the littleness of her 
enemies, could hardly desire to sec tlie humili- 
ating lesson read more plainly, unless it were in 
tlie abject flattery and superstition in which 
Alexander at length found solace. While the 
prophets discovered at once a cause and excuse 
for his deed in the anger of Dionysius, and the 
pliilosojihcrs told Alexander that his regret was 
a too generous sentiiuent, inasmuch as his will 
■was the only law, the army passed a vote that 
Cleitus had been justly slain, and their leader 
obtained the praise of magnanimity by refusing 
to allow his murdered friend to be uuburied. 
But the best remedy for liis grief was in renewed 
action, for which the enemy gave him ample 
opportunity. 

In the spring of B.c. 328, Alexander rc-crossed'< 
the Oxus at a place marked by a fountain of 
water and a fountain of oil. He paid a second 
visit to Samarcand, in order to tranquilize the 
country, and spent the severe season of the next 
winter in quarters at Nautaca ; the cold of this 
region rendering winter operations impracticable. 
In the following spring (B.c. 327) he assaulted a 
strong natural fortress, in wliiph Okyartes the 
Bactrian had deposited his wife and daughters. 
The place was almost inaccessible, and well 
furnished with provisions, and, in addition toC! 
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this, a recent fall of snow had rendered the 
scaling of the rocks more difficult. By means of 
the iron pins used for securing their tents and 
strong roi)es of linen, some adventurous soldiers 
ascended the steepest face of the fortress by 
night, and by the suddenness of the surprise, 
frightened the garrison into a surrender. 

Alexander thus not only got possession of the 
strongest post in Sogdiana, but he found there a 
\vjfe in Eoxana, the daughter of Oxyartes, whom 
his followers pronounced to be the handsomest 
woman they had seen in Asia, after the wife 
of Darius. 

The Conquest op India. 

After c.apturing another almost impregnable 
fori, Alexander moved southward about the end 
of spring, crossed the Caucasus (Hindoo Koosh), 
and marched to Alexandria. 

The progress of the army from Alexandria to 
the passage of the Indus is difficult to trace. In 
his march, Alexander crossed the Chocs, or 
Choasjjcs (the river of Cabul?), and the Gyrse- 
us, both of tlieni tlien considerable streams ; 
lie took the iniportanl town of Massaga (Mas- 
sagour), and once more assailed one of those 
mountain fort masses, by name Aornos, which 
seems, from llie peculiar difficulties which it 
oiferod, to have had additional charms for the 
adventurous spirit of Alcxrfiiidcr. The place was 
captured in spile of a vigorous resistance, and 
the army advanced by a road, which they wore 
obliged to construct for themselves, to the bridge 
of boats over the Indus, which Ptolemy and 
Hi'phivstion liad been sent forward to make. 

Neither Aristobulus nor Ptolemy have informed 
us, says Arrian, how the bridge across the Indus 
was constructed ; he conjectures, hourever, that 
it was made by boats fastened together with 
planks laid across them, and the whole kepi 
steady by baskets of stones let down from Hie 
prow. It is only from November to April that 
such a bridge could be thrown across the river, 
for this is the period wlicii it is not Hooded. 
Alexander, who had spent the winter between 
the Cabul and the Indus, must have entered 
India early in the year B.c. 32C. His route w^as 
the same as that of Timour and Nadir Shah, 
the object of whose plunder was the city 
of Delhi. 

The firet Indian town Alexander came to was 
Taxila; and here the army enjoyed a little repose 
after its trials. Taxilas, the king, had saved 
himself by previous submission ; and it seems not 
unlikely that the dissensions among the Indian 
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rulers of tin's country materially facilitated the 
operations of the Macedonian army. 

Alexander’s progress was towards the Hydaspes,. 
a large river swollen by the solstitial rains. His 
boats that had been constructed on the Indus 
had been taken to pieces and brought across the 
country to the banks of the river ; but a more 
formidalilc enemy than the swollen Hydaspes 
presented itself on the opposite bank. Porus, 
an Indian king, one of the groat rulers of that 
region, was stationed there with a formidable 
army and a train of clei)hantg, that rendered all 
attempts at landing too dangerous to be hazarded. 
By a mancciivrc, Alexander, with part of his 
troops and his strong Companion cavalry, crossed 
the river in another place before he was discovered. 
The troops of Porus wore iii)on this drawn up in 
Older of bailie in the plain, with a line of 
elephants in front ; the rest of tho dispositions 
of the Indian prince showed him a master of the 
art of war as practised at that day in India. 
Unlike the timid monarch of Persia, l^orus made 
a g.allant defence; but the Macedonian cavalry, 
and the compact mass of the infantry bristling 
with their spears, directed by Iho courage and 
skill of Alexander, were a force that no Indian 
army could resist. The whole loss of the enemy 
was, according to A)rian, about 23,000; while 
the number that fell on the side of the conqueror 
is statctl so disproportionately small as to lejid 
us to doubt the accuracy of Arrian’s authorities. 
Two sons of Porus fell in the battle ; and the 
gallant father at last yielded to Alexander, who 
treated liiiii witli iho respect due to his rank and 
courage, and restored to him his kingdom with 
exteiidctl limits. In this battle a number of 
ck'iili.ants fell into the hands of the Greeks, and 
from this lime \*'c may date the use of that 
animal iu Kiiropcaii warfare. 

We arc told that Alexander founded two cities, 
or probably military posts, one on each ])an]c of 
the Hydaspes. One city was called Nicjea, to 
commemorate his victory; the other Buccphala, 
in honour of Alexander’s horee Bucephalus, 
which, after carrying his nder safely through so 
m.aiiy battles, died in the last encounter, worn 
out by old age and fatigue. 

From the Hydas])cs the army advanced to 
the great Acesincs, or Chin-ab, which Ptolemy 
describes as fifteen stadia, or considerably above 
a mile in breadth. It was crossed on boats and 
on skins. The country between the Chin-ab and 
tho Hydraotes (Uavec or Iraoty), to which Alex- 
ander was now advancing, is said to be a sheet 
of hard clay, without a blade of grass except on 
the banks of the rivers. Over this tract he 
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marched, and crossed the IJydraotcs to attack a 
new enemy. A second Porus, who was king of 
the country l)ctwccn the Accsincs and Hydraotca, 
had fled as the enemy approached, and hence 
received the name of coward. 

But all the Indians east of the Hydraotes 
were not cowards ; the Catlirci, a warlike tribe, 
were determined to oppose the invader. Three 
days’ march brought the Greeks io Sangala, 
where the Cathreiwerc stationed on an eminence 
with a triple line of waggons around it. The 
city was captured with the usual slaughter, and 
the power of the brave Catha?i was for the time 
broken. 

Forced to turx back. 

The King was still eager to pass beyond the 
Hyphasis, a river which, under the name of 
GaiTa, joins tlie Chin-ab (29° 30' X. lat.) Report 
magnifled the wealth of the countries east of 
the Hyphasis; and the adventurous conqueror 
probably thought to make the Ganges the 
boundar}’ of this progress. But l)is Greek troo])s, 
exhausted with fatigue, disappointed in finding 
the country poor, and seeing themselves now 
only a handful of strangers in a foreign land, 
could not he induce<l either by threats or 
persuasions to cross this river. 

In vain did Alexander harangue liis oflieers ; 
they wore as resolute as the men. Jfe shut 
Himself up in his tent for two days, indulging 
his moody grief, not that there ^vere no regions 
left to conquer, but because he. was at length 
made to feel tlic curb which dependence on 
fellow-men possescs on the strongest will, lie 
recovered himself so far as to submit with a 
good grace. As if still persisting in his design, 
he offered the preliminary sacrifices, but the 
omens proved unfavourable, and he yielded to 
the will of the gods what w;iS forced upon him 
by his followers. 

The Hyphasis w'as, therefore, the boundary of 
Alexander’s conquests, and of that victorious 
progress to which no other history offers a 
parallel. 

The Macedonians, a race hitherto looked on 
with contempt bj’’ many of the Southern Greeks, 
furnished the oflicers for this bold undertaking; 
the Republics, whose names and exploits form 
the subject of all previous Grecian J'i.story, had 
no representatives in the glories of: the Indian 
conquest. It appears, farther, when we consider 
the small number of Macedonians, Thessalians, 
and soldiers from thorn Groeeo, who formed 
the original army, or wen. afterwards added to it, 
that Alexander’s force must have been constantly 


recruited from the nations among whom he camo, 
and must have presented at this period a strange 
and motley aspect of Asiatic and European 
troops officered by Macedonians. 

\Vc must now pass briefly over the remaining 
events in Alexander’s life. The army retraced its 
steps to the Hydaspes, where a fleet was con- 
structed of the timber which this river still 
abundantly supplies from the ujiper parts of its 
course. On descending the river to its conliiienct^ 
with the Accsincs, the fleet experienced at the 
junction of these streams the dangerous rapids, 
which are said to exist only in July and August, 
The long ships of war suffered severely. 

Tlic Malli, a powerful Indian tribe, who seem 
to have eldefly occupied the lower course of the 
Hydraotes. were next attacked. After some 
further fighting, the troops moved downwards 
(B.c. 325) to the confluence of the Indus and 
the Chin-ab at Mittim (28° 55' N. lat.). where 
Alexander gave orders to found a city and to 
Irtiild dockj'ards. Here ho left I'hilip as satrap, 
with all the Thracians that belonged to the army, 
and a sufficient number of soldiers of the line to 
ensure the military occupation of the countr)\ 

Naval Expeditions. 

With his fleet increased. Alexander sailed down 
the Indus, visiting the royal city of Sogdi, doubt- 
less a corrupted name, and establishing there a 
dockyard, IMusicanits, an Indian prince who 
lived lower down the stream, surrendered, and 
his city received a foreign garrison. Oxycanus, 
another prince, resisted, but in vain; his two 
cities wcrctakeii, and hnnself made prisoner. Hi-’ 
next acquisition was Sindomana, the capital of 
Sambus, which is probably the modem Schwan. 
Musicanus in tin? meantime revolted, but hi." 
second career was short; he was caught and 
hanged, together with the leaders of the move* 
ment. 

The narrative of Arrian is here obscure and 
corrupt. It appears, however, that part of the 
army was sent from the hanks of the Indus by land 
towards the country of the Arachoti and Drangae 
(through Candahar); from Candahar they were 
ordered to proceed to Carmania. 

At Pattala (Tatta?), the apex of the great- 
delta of the Indus, Alexander established a naval 
station, and laid the foundation of a city, which 
he no doubt anticipated would prove the centre, 
of an extended commerce. The enterprising 
monarch himself explored the two great anus 
that embmee the delta of the Indus. In the 
western, ho experienced the dangci’s of this rapid 
and destructive stream, swollen to increased fury 
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by a strong wind from the sea ; while the rapid 
ebb and How of the tides, wliicli at full moon 
lisc about nine feet, left his hoais suddenly on 
dry land, and as suddenly returned to surprise 
them. At last he reached the mouth of the 
stream, and beheld the great Indian Ocean ; he 
lloatcd onward till he was fairly in the open sea, 
with a view of ascertaining, as he said, if he 
could spy any land. Ifc next exidorcd the 
eastern branch, which he found more practicable, 
and opening into a wide estuary. 

Ncarchus, the cominandor of Alexander’s fleet, 
received oi-dcrs to set out on a. voyage along the 
coast toAvards the rersian Gulf, as sfxui as the 
change of the monsoons would allow him. 

To estimate this achievement, we must re- 
member that the Greek knowledge of the 
geogra}ihy of these distant regions had julvancod 
little beyond the fables of Jlom<‘r and the 
mystical wamlerings of lo, as described by 
d’lschylus. The theory that the earth was a flat 
circle, surrounded by the river Ocean, had a 
tendency to bring the outer parts the earth 
into an imaginary proximity. Thus, when Alex- 
ander’s soldiers reached the Jaxartos, they tliought 
they were on the banks of the fSandais; and when 
they saw crocodiles in the Iiulus, they sui>})oscd 
they had reaclitd the Nile. The better informa- 
tion which Alexander doubtless jwssessed, from 
the surveys of tlic eiu]n're made since the lime of 
Darius llystaspis, oidy rotiuccs liiK])rojcct within 
the limits of a sagacious instead of a foolhardy dar- 
ng; and the achic,veineiit of Ncarclms was the 
irue opening of the Indian Ocean to the com- 
merce which ha.s since enriched the world. The 
(lilliculty of the voyage was oiiljaiic<.'d by the 
barrenness of the shores alcmg wdiich it lay, for 
navigation was still dei»endent on communication 
with the land. 

March through the Desert of Gedrosia; 

Keturn to Susa. 

Alexander himself set out with his army some- 
wliat earlier, about Se])tember B.C. 32.'>. The 
route from the delta of the Iiulus to Bun- 
der Abbas (Gombroon) on the shore of the 
Persian Gulf is practicable for elephants .and also 
for an array wdieu attended by a fleet with 
supplies. This line differ- very little from that 
which Alexander would follon in his sixty days’ 
march from the western limits of the Oritae to 
Pura (Furag?). {Scarcity of water drove the army 
on one wension to seek it b^*^ digging on tlie 
sandy bca«>h of the ocean, the coast of which they 
followed for seven days. But the sufferings of 
the soldiers in this arid desert, if we follow the 


accounts of Arrian and Strabo, were almost 
beyond description, owing, perhaps, as much to 
the want of supplies for so large a number of 
men, as to the barrenness of the country itself. 

From Pura the army advanced without any 
difliculty to the capital of Karmania(thc modern 
Kirman). Ibu'c Alexander was joined by 
Cralerus with the elephants, and the detachments 
already spoken of as sent through Candahar. 
Ncarclms also joined the King here, having con- 
ducted the fleet in safety to llavniOKia, a placa 
on the mainland opposite the baiTen island of 
Harmuz. 

From Kirman, Ilophffistion led the mass of 
the army, with the beasts of burden and the 
elephants, down to the coast, as the road along 
the Persian Gulf was more practicable in the 
winter season th.at was ap])roao.hing. The King 
himself advanced with his lightest troops and 
the Companion cavalry to Pasargadje, the burials 
place of the great Cyrus. He found the tomb 
rifled by somti roljbers, who cared not for the 
honour of the great national hero who for inoie 
than two huudjod years liad slept undisturbed. 
I’ho golden coflju tJiat contained the embalmed 
botly of the monarch was the object of Iho 
plunderers ; but after taking off the lid and 
throwing the coi’psc from its resting-place, they 
w'ere unable to cany off the booty on .accomit of 
its weight. Alexander oidered the mutilated 
body to be njstorcd to fhe tomb; and Aristobulus 
tells us he himself received the King’s command 
to rei>air the damage that hatl been done, and 
secure the n inaius of the great Persian warrior 
from any similar insult. 

Leaving J*a.sa’’gad.x, Alexander came to Perse- 
polis, the city which he is said to have burned 
at his former visit. Jf we may trust Arrian, the 
sight, of the mischief he had done gave him no 
satisfaction. Here he named Pcucestas, a Mace- 
donian, satrap or governor of the province of 
IN-rsis, in the jflaee of the Persian governor, who 
was hanged for mal-administmtioii. Pcucestas 
forthwith followed a coui'so of policy which 
Alijxaiidev well knew how to appreciate. He 
adopted the dress and usages of the country, and 
made himself a perfect master of the Persian 
language. The JT rsians, as we arc informed by 
the historian, were naturally pleased W’ith him. 
His example, to a certain extent, may serve as a 
I pattern to modern nations who occupy a foreign 

I land. 

At Susa. 

At Susa, on the banks of the Ulai or Choaspes, 
(B.C, 361), the army at last rested from their 
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labours; and the interval of leisure was employed 
in enjoying the festivities of marriage. Alex- 
ander took to himself another wife, llarsinc, the 
eldest daughter of Darius. If we may trust 
Aristobulus, he man’ied also at the same time 
Pary satis, the daughter of Ochns ; Ihus sharing 
the honours ;of his Dactrian wife lloxana “with 
two of Persian stock, Eighty of his chief officers 
at the same time received each an Asiatic wife 
from their royal master, who seems to have 
assigned the women to their respective husbands, 
just os he would have parcelled out so many 
governments. 

The wives of Cra terns, Pcrdiccas, Ptolemy, 
the future King of Egypt, Eimicnos, Ne-archus, 
and Seleucus, arc specially nicntioiied by the 
histori.an. ‘‘The marriages,” he adds, “were 
celebrated after the Persian fasiiion : seats were 
placed for the bridegrooms, and after the wine, 
the brides were introduced, and each sat down 
by her husband. The men took the women by 
the hand, and kissed them, the King setting the 
example. Alexander gave a dowry with each. 
Every other Macedonian who chose to take 
an Asiatic wife was registcrotl, and received 
a present on his marriage : the iiu tuber >vho 
followed the King’s example was above ten 
thousand. 

However politic these intermatTiagcs might 
be as a means of concilialjjig rival nations, they 
brought the disgust of the Idaecdonian veterans 
to its climax. A mutiny broke out at a review 
held at Opis on the Tigi-is ; and whtm A Icxandcr 
offered to send home the wounded and disabled, 
the soldiers cried out that he had better dismiss 
them all, and make his future conqiu'sts by the 
help of his father Ammon. At this taunt 
Alexander leaped down among the crowd, fol- 
lowed by a few of his guards, and seized thirteen 
of the ringleaders, who were led off to instant 
execution. Then haranguing the soldiers, who 
were cowed by the example, he reproached them 
with ingratitude to their King, wlio, having 
borne the chief part in all their toils and dangers, 
had given them the substantial rewards of suc- 
cess, reserving for himself only the honours and 
cares of the tiara. In fine, he ordered them to 
take their discharge ; and he shut himself up in 
the palace, committing its guard to Persian 
troops. Soon the veterans came flocking round 
the palace, throwing down their arms and pray- 
ing for forgiveness. A solemn reconciliation 
cancelled the resentment which Alexamler had 
never ceased to ieJ the .mutiny on the 

Hyphasis, and 10,0uu of tx.c most worn veterans 
were sent home under Craterus, who was 


appointed to succeed Anti pater as a viceroy of 
Macedonia. 

The feastings and revelry that attended tin* 
marriage celebrations were diversified by every 
kind of amusement that music, theatrical repro- 
sentations, and all the talents of the most skilful 
artistes of the (Ireek nations could supply ; but 
in the midst of this scene of perlia])s riotous 
festivity, wc must not overlook the wise policy 
of Alexander, by which he endeavoured to 
blend the conquerors and the conquered into 
one nation by tlie strong tie of intermarriage. 
It was obviously also a further design of Alexan- 
der, as wc see from his historian, to train the 
natives of Asia to European arms and manoeu- 
vre.s; and by incorporating tliem with his troops, 
and forming new bodies, to render himself inde- 
pendent of the control of his Macedonians. 

Closing Events. 

Discovery and works of utility still engaged 
his attention, lie sailed down the Karoon 
into the Gulf, examined part of the delta of 
these rivers, and, ascending the Shat-cJ-Arab, 
went up the Tigris as far as Opis. In this voyage 
ho removal several of those large masses of 
masonry, commonly called hunds, which were 
built across the river for the [mrpose of making a 
li(.'ad of water and favouring irrigation ; but 
they proved at the saneo time an impediment to 
navigation, wliich it was the conqueror’s policy 
to improve and extend. 

Alexander went about the close -of the year 
B.c, 324 to Kcbatana. the northern capital 
the empire, where H opines tion, his favourite, 
died. The 'grief of Alexander, which was, no 
doubt, sincere, displayed itself in all the outward 
circumstances of sorrow; but from the mass of 
contradictory accounts, Arrian found no little 
trouble in extracting a probable and rational 
naiTativc. 

On his route towards Babylon from Ecbatana, 
Alexander diverted his grief by subduing the 
Cosssei, a mountain tribe of robbers, whom he 
entirely rooted out, as he thought ; but they soon 
showed themselves again. It seems as if the 
temperament of Alexander required a feverish 
excitement, and that rest and inactivity would 
have proved more fatal to his existence than the 
most incessant toil. Neither the severity of 
winter, nor the difficulties of the county/, proved 
any obstacle “ to Alexander and Ptolemy the son 
of Lagus, who commanded part of the army.” 
On his approach to the ancient city of Babylon, 
ho was met by embassies from nearly every part 
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of the known world, who hn,d come to pay their 
respects to the new lord of Asia. 

The priests of the temple of lleliis endea- 
voured to persnade the King that ho couM not 
safely enter the city ; the great Bcliia liimsolf 
had given this warning. I'hcir motives, as 
Arrian tells ns, and as wo might readily snsi^ect, 
were not so disinterested as they a])pcarcd. The 
great temple was in ruins, and the priests had 
made little progress in rebuilding it, according to 
the orders given during Alexander’s first visit; 
they enjoyed, however, its ample revenues, which, 
like prudent economists, they had no wish to 
expend upon a useless building. The King 
despised the warning of 15clus and liis priests, 
and entered the city. 

At Babylon, 

In Babylon, Alexander proposed to fix the seat 
of his empire, and to live in a style of splendour 
unknown even to the monarcks of the East. II is 
projects were grand and characteristic. He sent 
Hemclidcs to build vessels on the Caspian, and 
to explore these unkriowii waters, which Hero- 
<lotus had a century before declared to be an 
inland sea, but other opinions connected with 
the Pkixine of the Great Ocean, lie excavated 
a basin at Babylon to bold the vessels that should 
nayigato tlie Persian Gulf and the Euphrates, 
while he spared no pains*to induce skilful seamen 
to repair to his new capital. The circumnaviga- 
tion of the Arabian peninsula, and the subjection 
of its predatory honlos, were also part of his 
jjlan ; but no commander of those who were sent 
out ventured farther than Cape Maketa, at the 
entrance of tJie Gulf. 1’he improvement of the 
.agricultoc of the fertile Babylonian plains was 
another object of his policy : as a preliminary 
to which, the uiiincrous canals fin* irrigation re- 
quired repair, and the great drain from tlic river 
dm ing the season of the floods, tiie Pallacopus, 
was rendered more eflicient. 

Alexander’s Death, 

In the midst of these undertakings and the 
preparation for his Arabian expedition, Alexander 
died. The immediate cause of Iiis death 'was a 
fever, probably (‘ontracted whilst su])t!rintcndmg 
the work in the marches round Babylon, and 
aggravajjjsd by a recent debauch. The daily 
bulletins during his illness may be seen in Arrian. 

He seems to have had no [diysician. b’or nine 
days he tried to shake off Die fever, con vc -sing 
with his generals about liia schemes, playing at 
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dice with jMcclius, and rising each day to bathe 
and offer sacrifice. At last he was uuable to 
make this effort ; and by the time his generals 
had been summoned round’his bed, he had become 
spcecMoss. llis last act was to take off liis 
signet ring and deliver it to Pcrdiccas ; but it 
was riiportod, that just before his utterance 
failed him, he was asked to wlioin he bequeathed 
his kingdom, and that he replied, “To the 
strongest I '* 

The soldiers, hearing of his apj)roaching end, 
surrounded the palace, and being admitted witli- 
out their aims, they ])assed before his bed in 
mournful and respectful sihmcc, while their 
dying leader made tlicm vsigns of recognition. 
Ills generals slept in the teniple of Serapis, 
hoping to learn by a dream whether he might be 
healed if lie were transported thither ; but the 
oracle bade him be left wlierc ho was. 

lie died at the early age of thirty-two years 
and eight months; during the whole of which 
time his sword was actively employed in dimin- 
ishing the numbers of tlie linman race. 

Of fair complexion, with a glittering eye and 
features of regal beauty, liis franu,*, strong by 
nature and monldcd into a finer symmetry by 
the ])hysieal culture of a true Greek education, 
wielding his arms with grace, vigour, and swift- 
ness, the wliite ])lnme above his princely fore- 
head over (lancing in the thickest of the fight, 
Alexander was a noble specimen of the ancient 
Greek soldier. IiMi)o]Icd by a resistless and un- 
qucncJiable desire of uiupire and fame, that liad 
nourished itself on the glorious deeds of ancient 
heroes, fiery in his anger, swift in his repentance, 
and kingly in his generosity, ever aiming to sup- 
pass the deeds of Aeliillcs, of Hercules, and of 
“ the great twin brctliren,” with the poems of 
Homer and his swonl beneatli his pillow, Alex- 
ander jealized the ideal of the ancieut martial 
hero. The old virtue of pride-— and it was really, 
as hius been observed, win n in a noble form, the 
best practical virtue the ancients possessed — was 
his in great measure : he would contend at the 
Olj'rapian games, he said in liis youth, if he had 
kings for his eompetitors. rersonal valour, an 
indispensable rpiality in the old hero, he had even 
to excess ; it set liiin on the back of the fierce- 
Bucephalus when a l)oy. and it enabled him 
when a man to curb and guide his fierce and 
haughty aniiy. Fie loved poetry, ho loved 
science : he had the lire and fiueiicy of an orator, 
and the cool iiitclloetiial force of a thinker. Ho 
always honoured Die gods and aspired to be en* 
rolled among Dioir ranks,— a trait indispensably 
necessary in the Hollenie licro. A certain 
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romantic element, indicative of, and produced 
by, ardency of temperament, and vividness of 
imagination, played an important part in his 
character and history. It was precisely such a 
romantic clement which spread out before the 
eye of Napoleon the magnificent picture of an 
Eastern empire to rival that of Alexander, and 
it has, we incline to believe, characterized all 
great conquerors. 

“ On the whole,” remarks one writer, “ we 
hesitate not to pronounce the character of 
Alexander morally noble and intellectually 
great. Judged by a fair standard, liis generous 
and self-respecting conduct towai'<ls the loveliest 
women in the world, liis generally mild conduct 
to the vanquished, and llu! true chivalric valour 
of his heart, may still merit our applause. His 
intellectual powers were certainly of a very 
high order ; the two grand, indispensable com- 
ponents of a great mind, a strong judgment and 
a clear imagination, he ]wssesscd. His iiilcr 
dauntlessncss, embracing this substantial mental 
framework as his armour embraced his physical 
frame, lent a certain imposing soldierly aspect 
to the whole ; while the gleam of romance that 
burned over all, sceiiietl well figured by the 
white plume which waved over his helmet. 

“ We have reached a vciy different era from 
that of Alexander, and the wheels of the world 
will roll backwanih cre maiikin<l can again con- 
sider an Alexander their noblest bero ; that vein 
of ferocity which we think is undesirable, and 
that occasional yielding to the pleasure of in- 
temperance, which even tlie riacchic worship of 
the day can only palliate and not accuse, set liim 
very far below wliat we look for in a (.'hristi.an 
hero ; yet wo can still lionour his indomita- 
■ ble valour, his modciatioii, his sympathy with, 
the glories of poetry, his generosity ; and not 
only realise, but to some extent sympathise with, 
the salutations with whicli ambassadors from 
the ends of the earth greeted him, when he finally 
took his scat on the throne of Asia. One of the 
highest German authoi-ities ailinnetl his superi- 
ority to Julius Ciesar in tenderness of feeling, 
in ‘ generous and lofty disinterestedness of 
character,’ in taste for the beauties of art, and in 
what he stylos ‘ organic genius of stale ; ’ while 
Arnold, whose ]>rofound classic lore and warm, 
true, sympatlietic heart render his opinion of 
great weight, pronounced him, what we should 


not pertain ly venture to declare him, the greatest 
man of the ancient world.” 

Historians have delighted in speculating on 
what would have been the result had Alexander 
lived to come into contact with the nations of 
the West. Considering the vast resources of his 
empire, liis prudent skill in turning them to the 
best account, and his profound knowledge of the 
art of war, we may be quite sure that he would 
have accomplished deeds surjiassing any that he 
had yet achieved. But his success would only 
have tended to overwhelm the rising civilization 
of the West beneath the backward wave of that 
Orientalism which had already h<*en once repelled 
from the shores of Greece. Tlie world was re- 
served for another destiny, lo be moulded by 
Homan energy, liOiuan law, and the stern Homan 
sense of duty. 

Meanwhile the conquests of Alexander had 
a prodigious and. upon the whole, a most bene- 
ficial cITect in bringing tlie Kasl wifliin the 
sphere of Hellenic civilization. It may be true 
that the spread of that civilization was due 
rather to his successors tlian to himself, and that 
his one moving princijilc was the insatiable lust 
of conquest. But perha}>s the reaction from 
blind admiration of his exploits has led some to a 
too sweeping denial of tliosc civil (fualitics which 
time was not granted him to develop. Even 
amidst the rapid course of conquest, the pupil of 
Aristotle, the founder -Kif Alexandria, and the 
projector of the voyage of Nearc.lms, was not alto- 
gether indillerciit to the euusc of science ; and 
the genius which organized his army, and so 
reduced his vast empiT'c to order, liad equal 
capiicities for civil admiiiistration, though it may 
be doubted wliether his impatient temper could 
liave rivalled the work of Gicsar or Napoleon. 
The cities that he founded in the distant regions 
of Asia may have been designed cliicfly as the 
outposts of a great military cmpii'e ; hut they 
became, in fact, the germs of powerful States, 
which were influenced by Greek civilization 
from their voi’y origin, and commercial centres 
by which eommunication was kci)t up between 
the nations of the West and the distant realm of 
India, and even China. Tlie increased facility of 
intercourse — an object at which Alexander was 
ever aiming — formed a result of his coiuiucsts 
only second in importance to the diifusion of 
the Greek language. b. I. A, 
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ALFllED THE GEEAT, 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS KING OF WESSEX. 

••Alfred wns the noblest as he was the most complete embodiment of nil that is groat, all that is lovable, in the ' 
English temper. He combined, as no other man hjis ever combined, its pructicsd energy, its patient and enduring 
force, its profound sciise of duty, the reserve ai\d self-control that steadies in it a wide outlook and arostless daring 
its temperance and its fairness, its fmnk geniality, its sensitiveness to iiffoction, its poetic tendencies, its deep a nd 
pnssionato religion. , . . Scholar and soldier, artist and man of business, poet and saint, his character kept 
that perfect balance which charms us in no other Englishman save Shukspcarc.”— Gusiiir’s Ili$torg of the Engluh 
I'^opte, 
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A OF Saxon England. | under the rule and government of one sovereigni 

STORY of a thousand years ago ; a .story of a I but when one king was in the south, another in 
time when “ this England of ours ” was not 1 the centre, another on the cast coast, another in 
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the far north; when what is now Lowland 
Scotland was not Scotland at all, but most of it 
was known as Strathclyde, and included in the 
Northumbrian kingdom, ruled over by a king of 
Teutonic race. The Britons, descendants of the 
Cymri and Loegrians, who invaded the island in 
the half-mythical times before the Roman galleys 
touched the Kentish coast, had been driven back 
to the mountains and moors of the west and 
north, to the rocky peninsula of Cornwall, to 
the inaccessible fastnesses of Wales, and to Strath- 
clyde, between which and the huge, frowning 
mountains of Albin the Clyde and Forth flowed 
to the western and eastern seas. 

A story of a thousand years iigo ; and across the 
faint light of the dawn of English history, and 
many shadoT^'s thrown by vague popular traditions 
and legends formulated into grave chronicles by 
monkish writers, wc see dim figures of kings, 
churchmen, and warriors, almost as indistinct as 
the efligics on t he antique tombs of the cloisters 
of the Saxon churches ; and the real history of 
these once powerful men is nearly as illcglible to 
the eyes of the student of our own times as the 
inscriptions which recorded the dignities and 
the deeds of those whose bones lie beneath 
the sculptured slabs. But one figure stands out 
clearly to all time — a king, a warrior, a lawgiver, 
a scholar, a wise, brave, and gentle-hearted, God- 
fearing man, who lived and dicd*as a king should, 
the foremost of his time, and the consolidator, if 
not the framer, of the institutioTis which, amid so 
many trials, have survived to these later ages, 
and made England great. 

Not Kino of England, 

We commonly speak of Alfred, or Jlillfrcd 
(“ the rede^ or counsel, of the elves ”), as King of 
England. That title he never bore, and never 
claimed to bear. He was King of Wessex, as his 
father Ethel wulf and his grandfather Egbert, or 
Echbright, had been before him. Egbert had, 
by the vigour of his personal character and his 
success as a warrior, absorbed into his own do- 
minion the Saxon kingdoms of Kent and Essex, 
as his predecessor Ceadwalla hml subdued and 
annexed Sussex, and had established a control- 
ling influenoe over Mercia, East Anglia., and 
Northumbria ; but the latter were, in respect of 
Internal government, independent, Egbert was 
not, as our school histories tell us he was, the 
first Eingof Eng^fand, that is, the sole King ; but 
he was the most powerful of the Saxon Kings, 
and as such chosen Bretwoida, or Chief King, who, 
in case o£ the union of the kingdoms against a 
' yym . ibftP enemy, would act as leader. 


The Kingdom of Wessex. 

The history of the gradual fusion of the Hep- 
tarchy (seven Saxon kingdoms), or of the 
Octarchy, which some modern historians prefer 
to speak of — ^for Northumbria had been divided 
into Dcira and Bernicia, and there were still 
contentions and rival claimants — is a tangled 
thread which wc need not stay to attempt to un- 
ravel. The fact remains that Wessex was the 
most powerful of all the Saxon kingdoms, and 
that its King, Egbert, a direct descendant of 
Cerdic, — who, in 496, landed on the Hampshire 
coast, near tlie mouth of the Avon, and was the 
first King of Wessex, — exercised an authority 
greater than that possessed by any of his prede- 
cessors. He had been banislicd from his native 
country, when, after the murder of King Cyne- 
wulf, Bertric, or Brithtric, had contrived to be 
elevatetl to the throne, and for thirteen years 
had served under Charlemagne, the great King of 
the Franks. At his court, and while accompany- 
ing him in his cam}).'iigns, he had acquired not 
only military but political knowledge, which 
stood him in good stead when he was recalled to 
assume the kingship after Bertric had been acci- 
dently poisoned by drinking from^ cup which 
his infamous wife, Eadburga, daughter of Offa, 
King of Mercia, had prepared for a young court 
favourite of whom she was jealous. There had 
been a long friendship between the Franks and 
the Anglo-Saxons. The most earnest of the 
missionaries of the Christian faith to the semi- 
savage Franks, and the most eminent of the 
scholars invited to the Court of the great Charle- 
magne — Bonifacius, Willibrod, and the learned 
Alcuin, versed in all the scholarship of his day, 
and chief teacher at Charlemagne’s school at 
Aix-la-Ghaix)llc — were of British birth. The 
Saxons of Wessex, or of Mercia and the other, 
States, were nominally Christians. Tliere were, 
churches at Glastonbury, Wimbomc, Sherborne, 
and many other places. Ecclesiastics were the 
lea^iing spirits of the great council, the Witenage- 
motc (or assembly of wise and noble men), and 
the ministers and advisers of the King. Charle- 
magne, too, was a Christian ; and an alliance 
between the Franks of the continent and the 
Saxons of the island was desirable, in defence not 
only of their common ChiTetianity, but of their 
respective nationalities even, against attack 
of enemies, heathen, savage, cruel, and remorse- 
less, the renowned Northmen, the Scandinayi^*'^ 
pirates, to whom our common histories give the 
generic name Danes, 
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The Great Beetwalda, 

Egbert moulded his policy on that of the great 
warrior King of the Franks. Dr. j»auli, the 
famous German historian, who has sturlied so 
carefully the history of these times, says: “ The 
rough, lionest Saxon not only learnt from the 
more refined Frank a greater dexterity in the use 
of arms and a more polished demeanour, hut he 
marked attentively what was passing l^eforc his 
eyes: he saw how, in a skilful hand, the reins 
of government might be made to unite and hold 
in a straight course the numerous Teutonic races, 
between whom originally no political connection 
subsisted. From the moment when he set foot 
on his native land as its king, the idea was 
uppennost in his mind of forming one entire 
kingdom, which might be able to keep its enemies 
in check, and effect much internal good, out of 
the numerous small States, which, in th(iir present 
state of isolation, had the greatest difficulty in 
maintaining their existence.” If he did not 
quite realize this design, he at least acquired, in the 
thirty-eighth year of his rcign^ such a supremacy 
that wc may fairly claim for him the position of 
the greatest as well as the last of the Brctwaldas 
of the An^lo-Saxon kingdoms. Mr. Sharon 
Turner, the historian, says: The talc that he 
(Plghcrt) assoml)lcd the Anglo-Saxon States, and, 
abolishing the distinctien of Saxons and Angles 
and all provincial appellations, cotnmaiidc<I the 
island to be called England, and caused hiinsi^lf 
to be crowned and dcnoiniiiat(;d King of England, 
seems not to be entitle*! to our belief.” 

It was web for Saxon Angle-laud, that mother 
of the England of the future, that in these t?arJy 
years of the ninth century the ruliug spirit was 
a man of clear head and resolute will, of Iraijied 
administrative and milkary capacity. The great 
struggle between the Saxons and the heathen 
(urates of the North, marketl for a hundred 
years and more by massacre and rapine, by the 
destruction of cities, monasteries, and churches 
by flAme and sword, was about to commence ; 
and had it not been for the statosniaulike ability 
in consolidating a national power, and the reso- 
lute courage of the great Bretwalda and his 
greater grandson Alfred, tlic religion, the laws, 
and social institutions of his country, in their 
infancy as yet, but ^he seed of great develop- 
ments to come, might have been swept away. 

The Sea-kings op the North. 

The iTorthmen were descendt *! from the same 
stock as the Anglo-Saxons and jh.? FiVvUks, and 
the languages spoken were so similar as to be 


mutually intelligible ; hut the conversion of tho 
Teutonic, peoples of the South to Christianity 
had broken every tic of nationality which might 
once have united tliom. Tlie Saxon Oerdic, who 
had established the Kingdom of Wessex, gloried 
in being a direct descendant of Woden, or Odin, 
the chief figure of the Scandinavian mythology ; 
and even long after the formal acceptance of 
Christianity, a supersti Lions reverence of the 
name prevaibjd. But the slill heathen Northmen 
looked upon the Saxons and Franks as renegades 
from the Scandinavian faith ; and to the love 
of rapine and slaughter, the main occupation of 
their turbulent lives, added an intense hatred of 
the Christian faith. 

These northern pirates are spoken of by the 
chroniclers of the time as Danes or Normans, 
according as they came from the islands of the 
Baltic or from the coast of Norway. The leaders 
were allied to the princely races of the north ; 
and their occu])ation was considered the noblest 
career in which waiTiors and men of rank could 
engage. Among the Scandinavians, the eldest 
son of a king remained at home to inherit the 
government, and his ))rotliors were sent to sea to 
gain tlieir subsistence as j)irates, ships and equip- 
ments being supplied. They were permitted to 
assume the name of kings, 1 bough possessing no 
territory ; and in legend and balLads they are 
com mom orated as the Sea-Kings of the North. 
The title, in tlie northern tongue, was Viking,” 
king of the bays, fi’om their practice of swooping 
down on the small craft which might contain 
treasure, when collected in apparent safety in 
bays or inlets of the coast. Tlie ocean swarmed 
with these brigands of the sea, who sometimes 
landed and attacked towns, and then went away 
with the golfl, silver, and jewels they could 
collect, leaving behind them burning houses and . 
the Ixvlics of the townspoo})lc they 1 i;k 1 murdered. 
The land kings sometimes made a successful 
resistance to these incursions, and even sent out 
ships to pursue the pirates. The clironicler Saxo 
mentions that one Danish king destroyed seventy 
of the sea-kings’ ships. 

Not only fierce warriors of royal ace, the 
Vikings and their sons, were pirates ; but the occd- 
pation was so lucrative, that men of importance 
and wealth equipped shi^is and took to the sea. 
Young boys were sent out with the Vikings and 
other leaders of renown, as in the days of chi- 
valry they were sent to act as pages and esquires 
to famous knights. When a ship, or galley rather, 
for they were propelled by oars, returned from 
an expo<lition laden with ill-gotten spoil, the 
successful leader was welcomed :ta a hero and, 
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those who failed to secure rich prizes wero 
despised. 

Witikind, of Scott’s poem “ Harold the Daunt- 
less/’ was, we may suppose, a sea-rover of this 
kind : — 

'* Count Witikind camo of a regal strain, 

And roved with the Norsemen the sea and the main. 
Woo to the roalms which ho coasted, for there 
Was shedding of blood and rending of hair I 
When he hoisted his standard black, 

Before him was battle, behind him wrack ; 

And ho burned Uie churches, that heathen Dane I 
To light his band to their barks again/* 

Mr. Sharon Turner tells us, “ The sea-kings of 
the North were a race of beings whom Europe 
beheld with horror. Without a yard of tci-rito- 
rial property, without any town or visible nation, 
with no wealth but their crows, and no hope but 
from their swords, the sea-kings swarmed on the 
boisterous ocean and plundered in every district 
they could approach. Never to sleep under a 
smoky roof, nor to indulge in the cheerful cup 
over a hearth, were tlie boast of these watery 
sovereigns, who not only flourished on the 
plunder of the sea ami its shores, hut who some- 
times amassed so muc^h booty, and enlisted so 
many followers, as to bo able to assault j)roviiiccs 
for permanent conquest.” 

The land kings tlicmsolvcs not unfreqnently 
resorted to piracy as an amusement for the 
summer months, or as a means of iiicrciising their 
resources, attacking oiieanothei 's doiniiiioiis with 
the greatest ferocity. *• The victors of one day 
were the victims of the next ; and lio who wjis 
consigning without pity the women anil children 
of other families to the grave or to famine, must 
have often found on his return but the ashes of 
his paternal habitation, and the corpses of those 
he loved.” So prevalent and absorbing 'was this 
piratical instinct, that in Iceland and elsewhere, 
wealthy parents would insist on having their 
treasures burieil with them, in oixier that their 
sons, having no inheritance, might be compelled 
to associate themselves with the Sea-Kings. 

Cruelty of the Sea-kings. 

« 

Some of the Vikingei-s, known as the Bersekir, 
lashed themselves into paroxysms of insanity 
before conllict, and thou rushed like wild beasts 
to the commission of the most terrible crimes. But 
the majority, if equally saiiguiTiary and unscru- 
pulous, were mpre olua* beaded, and as remarka- 
ble for indiviuoal activity and prowess as for 
rapacity and cruelty. The old »Sagas, or ballad 
poems^ chanted by the unknown Homers of the 


North, delight in relating how the fierce sea- 
warriors could run across the oars while they 
were in motion, or throw three javelins to the 
mast-head, catching them alternately. Thierry^ 
the French historian, quoting from old Frankish 
Chronicles, says: “ A sort of religion and patriotic 
fanaticism was thus allied in the souls of the 
Scandinavians with their disorderly spirit and 
insatiable tliirst of gain. They shcil tlie blood of 
priests with plcjisure, were particularly gratified 
in pillaging churches, and tethered their horses 
in the chapels belonging to palaces. When they 
had wasted with fire and sword some canton of 
the Christian territory, they would say in deri- 
sion, ‘ We have sung the mass of hanccs ; it began 
at dawn of morning, and has lasted until 
night.’ ” 

They wore as fearless as ferocious. Their 
descendants — for the Danish blood runs in the 
veins of our sea-coast population — arc the finest 
and most adventurous seamen in the world, so 
permanent are hereditary characteristics; and 
it was the piratical instinct (only now, in some 
cases, we give it a milder name) which animated 
the English adventurers who made themselves so 
formidable on tlie Spanish main, and so gallantly 
captured rich galleons in the days t^hen Elizabeth 
was Queen. At a time when the navigators of 
other seas were careful not to lose sight of the 
coast, and sought shelter when gales blew, the 
bold Vikingms ventured, into the open and un- 
known sells, eager for new adventures. “ Often,” 
wc are told, were their fragile barks wrecked 
and dispelled by the violent storms of the 
Northern seas; often did the rallying sign remain 
unanswered ; but this rather increased than 
diminished the confidence of the survivors, who 
laughed at the winds and the waves from which 
they had escaped unhurt. ‘The force of the 
sU)rm,' they would sing, ‘ is a help to the arms of 
our rowers : the huiTieanc is in our service ; it 
carries us the way we would go.’ ” 

Since the last Vikingcr brave died upon the 
wave,” and his body was borne on his burning 
ship to the m3^stery of the Imrizon, tlicrc have 
been pirates many — buccaneers, Greeks (some of 
them “ the mildest-niaiinercd men that ever 
scuttled ship or cut a throat ”), Algerians and 
Dyaks, rovers of the blue .dfigean or the Indian 
Seas, — but none more tcrriblc,nonc so picturesque, 
as the Northmen, who kept the British island is 
turmoil for two hundred years., and^vhose de- 
scciidniits ultima Lely conquered it, for the Nor- 
mans (Northmen) of whom we arc so proud were 
the cliildreii of the Scandinavian sea-king Eollo 
and his band of pirates. 
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Attacks on Britain. 

It was not probable that Britain, which could 
be reached in fair weather in a few days 
from the Norwegian or Danish coasts, would be 
long exempt from the attacks of these daring 
Norsemen. Three years before the death of 
Egbert, they had passed the narrow straits 
bcj'ond the mouth of the Thames, skirted the 
southern coast of the island, and found a favourable 
landing-place on the coast of Cornwall. The 
prudence and skill of Egbert had probably 
guarded tlie parts of the Wessex coast most con- 
venicut for an invader; but Cornwall was beyond 
the proper limits of his kingdom, although the 
British folk there had promised allegiance to the 
powerful Bretwalda. On some parts of the 
Cornish coast the Northmen landed, and were 
welcomed by the i)eoplo, who perhaps thought 
the wcll-arnKHl warriors would help to deliver 
them from the S^axon supremacy to which they 
had so unwillingly submittcHl. It was well for 
them that, on the eontraiy. the Saxons were able 
to deliver them from the Vikings. Egbert senm 
heard of the arrival of the straqgcrs, and a strong 
force, led by the eorls and cjildennon of Wessex, 
marched swiftly into the Cornish land, and drove 
such of the ifej’ce invadiTS as survived the battle 
back to their vessels. There nnus .another handing 
shtully aftervvanls on the Dorsetsliire eojist, and 
fora time the D.anes lfL*ld their own; but on a 
second visit they were grievously defeated by 
Egbert. 

Wessex was loo strong for the pir.atcs; but 
Wessex was not all tlie land. The e.astern eo.ast, 
East Anglia and Northumbria, were near to 
»:>candinavia; .and not many years .after the 
repulse in Corn w'.a 11, Northern pirates made raids 
ill that part of the island. At fii-st they did not 
attempt to i)Ossess themselves of territory, but 
ascended the great rivers until they found a 
commodious station, then they quitted their 
barks, moored them or ran the!ii on shore, .and 
penetrated the country on marauding expe- 
ditions. It Avould not have been s.afe, perhaps, to 
attack large towns, but villages and bornesteaxls 
were ravagal; and if there w'creiiot much gold or 
silver, there were hors('s and cattle. In some 
instances small entrenched, camps were formed 
near the coast, to which, after disposing of the 
booty, the pirates rcLarncd. Kent, although at 
that tyne annexed to Wessex, was practically 
remote from the centre of Egbert’s pow . r; .and in 
bol, a Danish band passed a winter in the Isle of 
Thanct, refraining, perhaps, ^’r(»m ravaging, and so 
provoking the hostility of the JSa.s'on iJiancs and 
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churls; and four years aftcrwartls a similar winter 
camp wjis formed in the Isle of Sheppey. There are 
some rcconls of earlier visits to Kent. Ethel waif, 
son of Egbert, was at that time nominally King 
of Kent, really a lieutenant for his father. 

Accession of Ethelwulf. 

Egbert died in 838, and Ethelwulf succeeded 
to the throne of Wessex. Some of the old 
chroniclers assert that while a youth he had 
Ixien trained in the cloister, under the care of 
the famous Swithiu, and had l)ccome a monk ; 
but that the Pope relieved him from his vow to 
enable him to become king. Tliis could scarcely 
have l^en the case ; for, as we have seen, he was 
made King of Kent many years before his 
fathers death ; and, besides, while holding that 
high office, he married Osburgha, tlaughtor of 
Oslac, a nobleman of royal descent, who held 
the high office of cupljearer tx) the King. It 
would scorn probable, indeed, that there was a 
previous marriage, for his eldest son, Athclstan, 
who succeeded him as King oC Kent, was so 
much older than his brothers, that somi', writeiv ' 
h.avc supirosed that he wa.s re.ally a sou of Egbert, 
a younger brother, not child, of Ethelwulf. 

Birth op Alfred. 

Osburgha w.as the mother of a large family ; 
and in 849, .at AVaniiating, one of the royal 
residences, on the Berkshire downs, now known 
as Wantage, she gave birth to her fourth son, 
on whom tlie name Alfred (appearing in the 
old chronicles a.s A'Ufred or Aimed) was con- 
ferred. Osi^urglia aiipears to have been a woman 
of superior character, loving, of e(iuablc temper, 
and of considerable intelligence, loved by her 
children, with whom she lived in pc.aceful retire- 
ment, in homely Saxon fashion. 

Ethelwulf governed with discretion, and wa? 
not deficient in courage. While King of Kent, 
lie had Fueccssfully rcpelleil several attempted 
invasions by the Northmen ; and in the govem- 
iiieiit of Wessex had the advantage of the assist- 
ance of one of those energetic ecclesiastics who 
figured so prominently in the middle ages, when 
Churchmen were almost the sole possessors of the 
education cn.abliiig tiicin to m.an.'igc the details 
of public affairs, .and were quite as ready, if 
occasion were, to don the helmet and suit of 
mail, .and acquit flicmselvcs in knightly fashion 
in the field, as to wear .alb and rochet in the 
clnirch. A Churchman of this kind was Ealstaxi,* 
Bishop of Sherborne ; he had been the fiicnd and 
adviser of King Egbert, who, however, generally 
managed military matters for himself; but, 
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both as minister and general, Ealstan was the 
right hand of Ethclwulf. Another active ad- 
viaer in ecclesiastical hut not in more directly 
political matters, was the famous Swithin, or 
Swithun, Bishop of Winchester, whose memory 
is still preserved in connection with an animal 
forty ^ys of rain. Dr. Pauli says : “ While 
Ealstan’s activity shone forth conspicuously 
during the earlier years of the King’s reign, in 
warding o£E his dangerous enemies, the iniiucncc 
of Swithin was paramount in times of peace, 
when the Church raised her head higher than 
ever ; and whilst the former was never remem- 
bered with sufficient graiitiulc, the name of the 
latter was ere long enrolled among the saints in 
the calendar.” 

Invasion by Danes. 

All the promptness and skill of Ealstan were 
reqnked when Ethclwulf became King of 
Wessex. The Danes were harrying the southern 
coast, and not always unsuccessfully. But at 
each place of any importance, there were brave 
caldeimcn, or governors, who fought well against 
the pirates. At Hantstone, the precursor of the 
modem Southampton, twenty -four Danish 
galleys were repulsed in one day by Wulflierd ; 
but about tile same time the Danes, after 
desperate lighting, effected a lodgment on Port- 
land Island. The year after Egbert’s death, 
they made inroads and perpetrated frightful 
atrocities in the countries of the East Angles 
and Kent, Canterhury, Eochester, and London 
especially suffering. Thirty-live vessels lauded 
bands of Danes on the Dorsetshire coast, near 
Charmouth, and, although met by Ethedwulf 
himself, maintained their ground, compelling the 
West Saxons to retreat. Two years before the 
• birth of Alfred, Bishop Ealstan, and the ealdor- 
men Eanwulf and Osric, of Somersetshire and 
Dorsetshire, inflicted a severe dcjfeat on the 
Danes near the mouth of the river Parrot, in 
Dorsetshire. 

The First Naval Victory. 

Although the little world of Wantage was 
peaceful enough when the great Alfred was bom, 
there were danger and perplexity at the extremi- 
ties of the Wessex land ; and probably King 
Bthelwulf was seldom at the side of his wife in 
the quiet homestead on the Jierkshire downs. 
Alfred was two years old when, in a great battle 
at Wicombeorg (Wembury), in Devonshire, the 
invaders were routed ; and about the same time 
Athelstan, King df iveiit. who had prepared 
ships, ventured to encounter the daring North- 


men on their own element, off Sandvrich. It was 
the first sea-fight in our annals, and, like nearly 
every other sea-fight in which the English have 
been engaged, it was a victory. Eight of the 
Danish vessels were captured, and the remainder 
of the fleet scattered. There was great loss of 
life on both sides ; .and it is not likely that the 
prisoners taken by King Athclstau had much 
mercy shown them. In those days, neither Saxon 
nor Dane knew much about the quality of 
mercy. “ Vcb viclis!” woe to the vanquished, 
was the practical motto of those who fought 
under the Saxon banuev of the white horse, aa 
of those over whose jirmcd galleys floated the 
effigy of the Nortlmieii’s raven. 

New Invasions; The Battus op Aclea. 

Still they came. The desire for revenge, the 
lust of plunder, the animosity of those who 
believed in Woden against those who worshipped, 
when they worshipped at all, in Christian 
churches, were too powerful to permit Britain to 
remain unmolested. In 852, a powerful Danish 
fleet of 350 vessels made its way up the Thames. 
A band of pirates landed on the Isle of Thanct. 
Other and more numerous bands quitted their 
vessels at places liiglicr up tlie river, and marched 
northwards into Mercia, hivyiug asrihey passed 
along the tribute of plunder. King Borthwulf 
was unable to resist them ; and, returning to the 
south, the Danes crossed the Thames into Surrey, 
whence they could make their way into Kent, 
and so rejoin tlieir ships with all tlicir plunder. 
Soimj writers have asserted that in this expedi- 
tion T^ondon was ravaged ; but the fact would 
ai)i)ear to be that the river was crossed at a 
point considerably higher up, perhaps near 
Cliertsey, and lluit tlieii the Danes took a circuit 
through the fertile country, pillaging the 
homesteads on their way. The old Roman road 
skirted tlie range of hills of which Leith Hill is 
the highest point ; and along that road marched 
the blood-sUined, booty-laden Danes. Near 
Leith Hill, the pretty little village Ocklcy 
preserves the name of Aclea (the plain of oaks), 
where King Ethclwulf and his son Ethelbald, 
then grown to man's estate, and a strong force, 
awaited their approach. The Saxons were posted 
on high ground ; and when the Danes ap- 
proached, rushed upon them with determined 
valour. Each side fought with desperate courage; 
and the Saxon o at length achieved the victoiy. 
The Danes were slaughtered or driven ffbm the 
field. Of those who fled, some' perhaps took 
refuge in the great forest of Andredsweald, wliich 
then covered what we now know as the Wealds 
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of Sussex, there perishing of starvation, or ■ 
meeting death at the hands of the Saxon churls 
and keepers of swine w'ho dwelt there. The 
rich booty was secured by the Saxons ; but it is 
not likely that it was returned to the original 
owners. 

Alliance with Meucia^ 

For a time the Danisli raids ceased in Wessex ; 
and Ethelwulf, feeling secure from invasion in 
Wessex, assisted the new King of Mercia, 
Buhred, to subdue the fierce chiefs of North 
Wales. The two Kings led their forces into the 
Isle of Mona (Anglesey); and the principal Welsh 
leader, Roderic Mawr, acknowledged their 
supremacy. The alliance between Wessex and 
Mercia was strengthened after this by the 
marriage of King Buhred with Ethclswitha, 
daughter of the King of Wessex. This expedition 
involval the necessity of postponing for a time 
the execution of a project dear to Ethelwulf's 
heart, — a pilgrimage to Rome. Better adapted 
by inclination for an ecclesiastic than a prince, 
though discharging the duties of liis station with 
sense and manliness, tlie King desired, as most 
pious men in these days, to visit Rome and 
personally receive the blessing of the Pope. 
He felt th,§t he and his people had much to be 
thankful for. The victory at Aclca had released 
the Wessex folk from immediate apprehension 
of danger. In the wcjids of a modern historian, 
“ the people had again a short breal hing-time ; 
the peasant could once more follow his plough 
unmolested ; in churches and cloisters holy men 
might sing and read, as before, to the glory of 
God, and instruct the people in their faith and 
in all kinds of useful learning.” The last 
clause of, the sentence, however, must be taken 
with considerable qualification. Many of the 
clergy themselves could not have construed a 
sentence of the I-.atin Psalms they learned by 
rote ; of all the people who knelt in the churches, 
scarcely one, even were he an ealdcrman, a 
thane, or even a princely t1‘..sccndant of the 
great house of Cei’dic, could, if he were required 
to append his mime to a document, do other 
than make a rude mark, and, indeed, scarcely 
knew one letter of the alphabet from another. 
Among the ecclesiastics there were a few fair 
scholars, though not so iiiany as in the churches 
and monasteries north of the Humber; and to 
their hands was entr isted all absolutely necessary 
literaay work. 

The Childhood of Alfbed. 

Ethelwulf, in his occasional visits to Wan* 


nating, had learned to love with an exceptional 
love the youngest of his children, the IxQr 
Alfred; and although not thinking it prndesit 
to own his wishes at present, and so excite the 
jealousy of his elder sons, desired that he shonld 
be his successor on the throne. It ia very 
probable, indeed, that the cliild had already 
given precocious evidence of natural ability, 
which his father, who had been the pnpil of. 
Swithin, preferred to the rougher and uncnltivated^ 
qualities of Alfred’s brothers. The cares of 
state, the duties of his office, made it advisable 
for Ethelwulf to remain for the present at 
home ; but he resolved that his young sem, 
then five years old, should be sent to Rome. It 
is doubtful whether the mother, the good 
Osburgha, had not passed away before tMg , 
resolve was taken; at any rate she was not 
within the purview of history, and was probably 
dead. There is a pretty story told by Asscr, thC 
chronicler of Alfred’s reign and his most con- ' 
fidential friend, to the effect that the boy was 
stimulated to commit to memory a considerable 
amount of Saxon poetry by a promise made to 
him by his mother, that sJie would give him the 
handsomely illuminated book which contained it; 
but a comparison of dates shows that when 
Alfred was twelve years old, the age at which 
the matter is said to liavo occurred, his father 
had married a second wife, and Osbuigha must 
either have bet'u dcrnl or divorced ; and, in the 
latter case, it is most improbable that her 
children slioul«l have been permitted to reside 
mtli lirr. Around Alfred, as around other 
famous mrn, gathered legends and stories many, 
growing from hand to hand, affectionately 
believed in and grafted into history by credulous 
chronicliTS, who trusted very considerably to 
im«%dnatioii for the facts of their biographical 
episodes. It is quite possible, however, that 
Alfred became fairly acrpiaintcd with the pTO-< 
ductioiis of the Saxon banls from hearing them, 
in his chiMliood, rei)catcd by his mother. 

The Young Pkince in Rome. 

With an honourable escort, ecclesiastics and 
men of noble birth, young Alfred crossed the 
Channel, and passed through the country of the 
West Franks to Rome. There he was received 
by the able and patriotic Pope Leo IV., a man of 
Roman birth, who, possessing more than a slight 
share of the military spirit of the time, had 
encouraged his fellow-countrymen to drive back 
in a very effective manner Moorish pirates who 
had invaded the States of the Church, and 
repaired the fortifications which defended the 
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Vatican quarter of the famous city. The Pope 
gave the little prince a warm welcome, adopted 
him as his “spiritual son,” or godson, and — 
perhaps as the result of a private communication 
from Ethelwulf — anointed him as the future 
King of Wessex. 

It is commonly stated, but the matter is open 
to some doubt, that Alfred returned to Britain 
after a brief st.ay in Rome, returning thither with 
his father two years afterwanls. Sonic modern 
investigators of the history of the pcricnl iiavc 
suggested that the young prince remained at 
_ Rome until the arrival of his father. If so, he 
probably benefited by the education given at the 
Saxon school established in that city by Ina, 
King of Wessex, a hundred years before, when he 
and his queen made the pilgrimage from which 
he never returned. 

Kikg Ethelwulf’s Visit to the Pope. 

Be that as it may, — and the history of tw’o 
years of Alfred’s early childhood is not of para- 
mount importance, — his father Ethelwulf, in the 
early part of 855, made preparations to fulfil the 
purix)se he had so long cliorishcd. He assembled 
the Witenagemote, entrusted to it the duty of 
providing for the government of the kingdom in 
his absence, and ma<le over more than the tentli 
part of his private income— and as king he had 
I the most land, and was conse(ineiitIy the richest 
man in his dominion — in favour Of the Church, 
for the salvation of his own soul and the souls 
of his ancestors, Charles the Bold, King of the 
Franks, grandson of Charlemagne, gave him a 
splendid welcome and a loyal escort to the 
boundaries of the kingdom. The royal visitor 
was entertained at the court of the French King, 
and rested at the stages of the journey in the 
castles of powerful nobles. Then the Alps were 
crossed, and, through the rich plains of Lombardy 
and the picturesque passes of the, Apennines, the 
Saxon King made a iiicmorablc jonrjiey to the 
Eternal City. W'hcn he arrived there, Leo was 
dead or dying, and tlic great strife between the 
Popes and the Empcjors was beginning. But 
the reception of Ethelwulf was not afiected by 
political dissensions. All united in giving 
honour to the powcTful fcJaxon monarch who 
had given such proofs of his devotion to riic 
Church. On his part, he had takcjn the surest 
means to gain favour. His l)aggage train con- 
,.tained costly gifts, a crown, dishes, and figures, 
all of pure gold, and robes of exquisite texture, 
with golden ombroidciy. He scattered money 
profusely, rebuilt a^vi iv- endowed the fcsaxon 
school, and made provision for the annual 


payment of sums to supply oil for the Easter 
lamps on the shrines of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
The promise of an annual present to the Pope 
himself was the origin of the famous Peter’s 
Pence. He remained in Rome more than a year, 
and then, after Easter 856, Ethelwulf and Alfred, 
then eight years old, started on the return 
journey. 

This memorable sojourn in the ancient capital 
of Christendom, the most famous city of the 
wrholc earth, must have made a great impression 
on the mind of Alfred, young as he was. “ One 
cannot but feel,” says Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
‘•that such an episode in his young life must 
have been full of fruit for him upon whom was 
so soon to rest the burden of a lif(i and death 
struggle with the most tcn ible of; foes, and of 
raising a slothful and stolid nation out of the 
darkncHH and exhaustion in which that struggle 
had left them.” Dr. Pauli says : “ The impres- 
sions which at this period his susceptible spirit 
received proved indelible ; we recognise them in 
later days influencing the Saxon king, who, next 
to the love for his own pcoi>lo and their language, 
which he inherited from his mother, cherished 
an affection for those we (!all classic, and who 
steadily cnd(.*avoine(l to cultivate his desire to 
become familiar with them in spite ofrthc greatest 
obstacles.” 

The Youn(s Beauty,* Puincess Judith, 

On the return journey, he learned more perhaps 
at Paris than ho did at lloirio itself. Charles the 
Bold prided In’msclf on reverence for learning, 
and had assembled at his aiagnificent court some 
of the greatest scholars of the age. Grimbald, a 
Churchman of great learning, famous, among 
(ther things, for his skill in music, was there; 
and John Erigeua, a scholar of Irish birth, 
resided at the palace as teacher t)f the loyal 
family and the children of the nobility. Ethelwulf 
stayed at Paris for six or seven months, and it 
was soon apparent to his friends that there was 
an especial attraction in the eldest daughter of 
Charles. The Princess Judith was a beautiful 
and attractive girl in her fifteenth year; and by 
niidsunmicr, the Saxon King had formally pro- 
posed to Charles for the hand of liis daughter in 
marriage. The couple, so ill-malchcd in age — 
Ethelwulf was at least fifty — wore solemnly 
betrothed in Jul> ; and on the 1st of October 
the marriage ^ook place at the royal paface of 
Vcrberic, on the Oise. Archbishop' Jlincmai*, of 
Rheims, officiated — a statesman as well as prelate; 
the bold minister who, Churchman as he was, 
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resented .Papal interference in the temporal 
alfairs of Christian kingdoms. 

Judith of France not only became the wife of 
<he King of Wessex, but had a crown placed on 
her head, Osburgha, her predecessor, hatl not 
been crowned, nor had the wife of Egbert ; for 
since Eadburga, the iwisoncr, had so disgraced 
queenhood and womanhood, the West Saxons, | 
while they reverenced the King’s wife, would 
have no queen as sharer of the throne. 

Troubles at Home. 

When Ethelwulf returned to England with 
Alfred, he found his kingdom in a disturlHjd con- 
dition, and ready for a revolt. I lis son E tlicllnld 
\)pcnly denounced his father for permitting his 
3’oung wife to be crt)wned ; and lie was supiKirtwl 
by Bishop Ealstan and Ealdcrman Eanwulf, 
certainly the most influcnitial men in the king- 
dom. Ethelbald was at that time King of Kent, 
his cider brother Athelstan having, it was sup- 
posed, dierl before the King had started on his 
visit to Home. Besides his olijcction to the 
coronation of Judith, Ethelbald was provoked by 
the intelligence of the reception given by the 
Pope to young Alfred, which he considered a set- 
ting aside his <»vvn right to the inheritance. The 
plea, t<K), was advanced that Elhclwulf had actetl 
unconstitutionally in not formally resigning his 
crown before visiting lloijn;, as his predecessors 
tViedwalla and Ina had done. The three leaders 
of the revolt, with other iiohles, met in the 
v' litmawT, or (Ireat Wood, the Forc.st of Sclwood, 
oa tlie Iionlcrs of Somerset and Wilts, and there 
hound themselves hy a secret oath, the precise 
nature of which is not known, but it most pvo- 
hiibly Ijound them to attempt to dethrone Ethel- 
wulf and place Ethelbald on the throne. 

The King was popular with the mass of the 
people ; but Ihosi^ of low rank, dependent on 
the favour of more powerful pcirsonages, were of 
’i'oursc compelled to take what tiourse would best 
I'leasc their masters. A civil war soomed immi- 
nent ; and most kings in the jiosition of Ethelwulf 
would have asserted their right, collected their 
followers, and exerted all their power to crush 
the conspiracy. But he, anxious to avoid a war 
in which father and soj» would be opposed, 
suggested that the great council of the Kingdom 
should assemble and take the position of ullairs 
into consideration. The result was that an 
Arrangem’ent was arrived at by which Ethelwulf 
resigneti the thrown of Wessex to his son. himself 
becoming King «;f Kent. Ho wafe perhaps the 
less averse to ihis anangcnicnt, because the laws 


of the Kentish kingdom did not prevent Judith 
reigning as Queen, 

death of Ethelwulf ; A Great Scandal^ 

Tw'o years afterwards Ethchvulf died, and by 
his will (ill which a very liberal provision was 
made for the Church and the poor) an^ngod 
that his second son lOthelbcrt should succeed him 
as King of Kent, but be excluded from the suc- 
cession of Wessex ; and that if Ethelbald should 
die childless, the kingdom sliould devolve on 
Ethclred and Alfred in succession. The three 
younger brothers hail remained with their hither 
in Kent. At the time of his death, Alfred was 
ten years old. Judith must have been more like 
a sister to the youths than a stepmother, and 
they api>car to liave lived together very affcc- 
lionatiJy. But within a year of Ethclwmlf's 
death, a great scandal occurred, Judith actually* 
marrying Ethelbald, the eldest son of her late 
husband, • a marriage described as “contrary to 
God s prohibition anil the dignity of a Christian, 
contrary also to the custom of all the pagans.” 
Tlie clergj". especially Switliin, expressed them- 
selves strongly against the union ; but Ethelbald 
was self-willed and obdurate, and not unpopu- 
lar with his subjects, and Judith, beautiful and 
I intidligent, seems to have exerci.sed a fascinating 
j influence over the moi'c pow'orfiil nobles. In 
dotijince of the cn.«tom of the kingdom, she 
not only maintained the state of a crowned 
I queen, but also signed documents as “Judith 
! llegina.'’ Her U'ase of ])()wer. however, was 
i short, for EHnihald died in SOU. less than three 
I years afier the death of his father. The double 
; widow', then only about nineteen years old, sold 
I all her possessions in this country, and went 
back to her fathcr’iS I'ourt. Noon aftcrwaids she 
elopeil w'ith a Flemish noble, Baldwin Bras-dc- 
fer, and went direct to Home, w here J udith, w'ho 
app 'ar.s to have been irresi-tiblc, persuaded the 
Tope to sjinctioii the marriage, although her 
father ivas terrilily angry with her. lie gave 
her his forgiveness, how'ovor, on the intci’ces- 
sioii of the Tope, and made her husband Count 
of Flanders, giving him all the country betwreen 
the Sciicld, the Nanibri?, and the sea, that he 
might he the biihvark of the Frankish kingdom 
against the Northmen. Friendly relations with 
the English kingdoms appear to have been pre- 
served, for w'l; find that the eldest son of Baldwin 
and Judith married Elfrida, the daughter of 
Alfred, and her daughter w’as Matilda, w'ho be- 
came w ife of William the Corupicror, and through 
her all succeeding sovereigns of England trace a 
633 
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direct descent both from Alfred the Great and 
Charlemagne. 

Ethelwulf’s testamentary disposfils of the king- 
dome were disregarded. Ethelrcd did not succeed 
to the throne of Wessex after the elder brother’s 
death j but Ethelbert, King of Kent, did, and 
there was a united kingdom, the more necessary as 
the Danes were renewing their invasions. AKrcd 
resided with his brother, and, after his death in 
866, with Ethcired, who then became King. 

Alpeed’s Youth ; Sufferings and Cou- 
rageous Tiety. 

When Ethelbert died, Alfred was eighteen 
years old. Although suifering occasionally from 
a malady, the nature of which is not known, but 
probably epilepsy, he was strong and active, 
and during Ihs years of ‘‘cuihthood,” or pre- 
paration for the active, especially mi litaiy, duties 
which would devolve on him, he jjrovcd himself 
to be an adept in all the manly exercises in which 
noble youths were traiiicil. 11c acquired also a 
consideniblc amount of learning, probably more 
by the exercise of his own active intellectual 
powers than by direct tuition, and was particu- 
larly well acquainted with the Saxon poems and 
songs which formed the lileratunj of his time. It is 
quite possible that his young stei)mother, Judith, 
who had been well taught at her father’seourt, had 
stimulated his desire to possess some accpinintanco 
with the scholarsliip of the age. He was comely 
in appearance, and his attractive manners made 
him an especial favourite with the people gene- 
rally. The gcnci’iil assembly of the kingdom, in 
accordance with the wish of Ethcired, acknow- 
ledged him as heir to the throne ; and, as second 
in power, and probably by far the lirst in natural 
gifts and acquirements, he occupied the highest 
position in the kingdom, and was invested with 
a certain degree of authority in tlic state. His 
biographer, Asscr, to whom in after years Alfred 
spoke very freely about his early life, tells us 
that there was a perpetual struggle in the youth’s 
mind l^twecn a strong religious sense of duty and 
sensual temptations which continually besot him. 
H(i prjiycd earnestly for help to conquer himself ; 
“ he used often to lisc at cock-crow in the early 
mornings, and repairing to some church or holy 
place, he cast iiimself before God in pray* r, thjxt 
he might do nothing contrary to His holy wiU.” 
He even prayed that some sickness might be sent to 
him, which would be of use in subduing his body, 
without rendering liim powerless or contemptible 
in the peiformancci <>f the duties to which he w'as 
called. A sioilU in which were wilt ten 

Bome of the offices of the Church, and many of 


the Psalms, was carried constantly in hk 
bosom. 

Marriage with Elswitha, 

The epileptic attacks, or whatever was the 
physical malady which tToablc(.l his early years, 
ceased before he had attained manhood ; clironi- 
clcrs assure us in answer to direct prayer. At 
twenty years of age, he thought of matrimony, 
and was betrothed to Elswdtha, a descendant of 
the royal family of Mercia, and daughter of 
Ethelred, the great Earl of the Gaini, a district 
the name of which is preserved in the modem 
Gainsborough. The Earl was a man of great 
influence at the IMerciaii Court ; and as Alfred’s 
sister had been married to the King of Mercia 
several years before, the two kingdoms were 
now united by a double bond. 

A Terrible Thorn in the Flesh. 

There were splendid festivities in Mercia wheu 
the marriage tix)k place, “ the guests were innu- 
merable,” and the banquet and rejoicings lasted 
for several days and nights. Jii the miilst of the 
festivities the britlegrooin was attacked by sud- 
den an«l violent pains, the tir.i;t symptoms of a 
terrible and mysterious disease, the nature of 
which no Saxon physician coulil ^mderstand, and 
from which he was neviT peruiaucntly relieved. 
“ Such,” we are told, ‘‘was the dreadful anguish 
it pcirpctually prodiq;cd, lliat if for one short 
hour it happened to intermit, the dread and hor- 
ror of its inevitable return poisoned the little in- 
ttirval of ease.” If this description be not greatly 
exaggerated, it wouhl almost seem a miracle that 
any man, even one so greatly gifted, resolute, and 
lofty-iiiiiided as Allred, could have pci’Cormed 
not only the ordinaiy duties of life, but actions- 
which made him tlie greatest of JBritisli sovercigiis. 
Probably, if a guess may be hazarded, the malady 
was chruiiie neuralgia, tic-dolorcux^ wliich causes 
especially in individuals possessing a line, nervous 
temperament, the most acute pain of which the 
human frame is susceptible. AVhatever its nature 
here was indeed a “thorn in the flesh,” wlrick 
all his life long Alfred had to endure. That he 
did endure it, master it oven, by the force of his 
will jxnd the power of his patience, shows what 
a great and courageous nature he possessed. 

The Danes Again. 

The marriage festivities were scarcely ended 
when the storm which had been long threatening 
broke in force. All southern and mi*ldlc England 
were arming for the defence of all they loved, all 
they valued ; for their homes, their churches, 
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their laws, their wives, daughters, and infants in 
arms. The Danes were there, recking with 
blood and raging for further plunder. Six weeks 
after Mercian Elswitha had become his bride, 
Alfred, the hope and mainstay of Wessex, of all 
Saxon England, indeed, in defiance of bodily 
pain, was in arms as the leader of the people, as 
the champion of the nation against the pirates of 
the North. 

Death of Reonab-Lodbboo the Sea-kino. 

When in 8G6 Ethclrcd became King of Wessex, 
there were Danish troubles on the north-eastern 
coast. Regnar-Lodbrog (Hegn«ar of the hairy 
breeches, as he wore leggings of undressed goat- 
skin), one of the most ferocious of the sea-kings, 
had more than a year before made preparations 
for an attack on Noi-thumbria. llcgnar liad 
been for more than thirty years one of the 
greatest scourges of the North 8ea. The Baltic, 
Friesland, Saxony, and parts of the coast of Caul 
bad been the scenes of many terrible exploits ; 
and now he contemplated an acliicvemcnt which 
would throw all others into the shade. He con- 
structed two ships of greater size than had been 
before known; and, w'ith a baud of several 
hundred followers, he cmbaikcKl. “ The pirates 
exultingly cuMheir cables, «and d(!clarcd, in their 
usual poetic style, that they had given the reins to 
their two great sea-horses.” They could give the 
reins, but they could not* guide. T'he huge ves- 
sels proved to be unnavigable by the skill at 
the command of the Norsemen, drifted ashore, 
and were wrecked on the shoals off the Northum- 
brian coast. The fierce waniors landed, and, 
knowing that their retreat was cut off, marched 
into the country, ravaging and killing as their 
wont was. -iRlla, King of Northumbria, gathered 
a large force, and attacked and defeated the 
marauders. Lodbrog, after performing prodigies 
of valour, was taken prisoner, and, having 
been cruelly tortured and placed in a dungeon 
swarming with vipers and adders, was put to 
death. One of the most vigorous and popular of 
the old Scandinavian poems is supposed to be the 
death-song of this renowned Viking. It is a chant 
breathing the spirit of an indomitable savage, 
whose last words are a taunt and defiance to his 
slayers : “ I laugh with dcli '^ht ; soon shall I be in 
the halls of Odin, drinking from overflow iug cups. 
I am vanquished; but may the javelin of one of 
*ny sons pierce the body of iElla I ” 

An Expedition op Revenge. 

Such was the burden of the song chanted in 
the home of the sea-king wl;en his death was 


known; and his sons made solemn vows to avenge 
it. Relatives and friends, and a crowd of adven^ 
turers from every kingdom of the North, assisted 
in the expedition. Eight sea-kings of renown* 
twenty jarls, or secondary chieftains, equipped 
their fleets and embarked their bands of de- 
speradoes. Never before had so formidable a 
force been united in any expedition. By an error of 
the pilots, the coast of East Anglia, not of Nor- 
thumbria, was reached, Unable to resist so great 
a force, the East Anglians received the invaders 
in a pacific manner. They were not prepared to 
fight the piratea; but they could endeavour to 
hurry them off ; and as for the Northumbrians, 
they must take care of themselves. Bo the Danes 
waited for reinforcements, accepted presents (not 
very willingly offered, perhaps, if the truth ' 
were known) of provisions and horses, and then 
set out northw’ards, crossed the Humber, devas- 
tated the country, and made their way to York, 
leaving a track of blood and flame behind them. 
The two Northumbrian Kings — for there were 
two, Osbert, who claimed to he tlie rightful 
monarch, and who had for a time usurped 
the supremacy — ^forgot for a time their own 
quarrel, and united against the common enemy. 
A great battle was fought beneath the walls of 
York, in which the Baxons, who at first had 
gained some advantage, were defeated. Osbert 
fell on the field ; but A3JIa was taken alive. The 
sons of Lodbrog, Hublx>, Tnguar, and Alfden„ 
were among the victorious leadei's ; and it was 
but little mercy the torturer of their father could 
expect from them. Terrible was the death in- 
flicted on Kifig Thhlaof Northumbria. 

Leaving a strong garrison at York, the victors 
tamed south\v.aTds. Northumbria was no longer a 
Saxon kingdom, for Scandinavian settlers were 
encouraged to cross the Nortli Sea; and the distriot 
bctvrcen the ITumbor and the Firth of Forth 
soon became the head-quarters of the Danish 
po'vcr. Encouraged by th.ur great success, the 
leaders contemplated nothing less than the sub- 
jugation of Mercia, East Anglia, and Wessex,' 
and so obtaining possession of the entire island. > 

Massacres at Ceoyland and Medesham- 
stede. 

The famous Saxon Abbey of Croyland, in 
Lincolnsliirc, vras sacked, and the abbot and 
monks were massacred ; but not before the 
Saxons of the locality had made a brave attempt 
to defend it, and three of the northci’n kings had 
been slain. The monastery at Medeshamstodo- 
(PeteiDorougli), six miles distant, was then at- 
tacked and burned. In the fierce fighting which 
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accompanied the assault, one of the sous of 
Lodbrog was killed ; and, to avenge his dcjith, his 
brother Hubbo slew with his own hand eighty- 
four of the monks, when the place was taken. 
The superb monastery was then burnt, the con- 
flagration lasting fifteen days. 

The scenes of these tcrnble doings were partly 
in East Anglia, partly in Mercia. The King of 
the former state, Edmund, was captured in his 
royal residence, and taken before the Danish 
leaders, who demanded that he slioiild acknow- 
ledge himself their vassal. This he refused to do ; 
and then he was bound to a tree, and the warriors, 
having amusal themselves by shooliiig arrows 
at him, smote olf his head with a battle-axe. 
The Saxons rcganled him as a martyr for con- 
science’ sake ; .and so it came about that there 
is a St. Edmund the Martyr in the eeclesiaslie.al 
calendar ; and that the town which marks the 
place of his interment is known as limy (burgh 
or town of) St. Edmunds. 

A Damsji King op East Anijlta. 

Oncof Ibc Sea-Kings, (lodriun, was iiuidc King 
of East Anglia, and the peophi were reduced to 
a condition of abject slavery. ercia was tlien i*x- 
posedto the attacks of the enemy ; and on the emer- 
gency, the King, lliirhcd, a])[)li(Ml lo his brother- 
in-law the King of Wessex to assist him. Etholred 
and Alfred at once i)laoed themselves at tlie 
head of a large army, reeruited from all classes 
of Wessex men, bishops, abbots, and monks even 
taking up amis. The Danes liad possessed them- 
selves of Nottingham, a strongly situated and 
fortified town ; and tliere they dclied the .attacks 
of the Saxons, refusing to meet their assailants in 
the open field ; and, on their side, the Saxons 
had not the niciins to uiulertake a prolonged 
siege. Ethelrcd and Alfred therefore wilhdrcAV 
their forces ; and the King of Afercia entered 
into a treaty with the Danes, ]jy wbieli they 
promised to withdraw to York, whither they 
went for a time ; but luaviiig recruited their 
strength, they again appeared south of the 
Humber. Mercia Avas unable by itself to stem 
the torrent ; and on Wessex devolved the task of 
defending Saxon England. 

Fighting at Reading. 

A powerful force of Danes took ship on the 
East Anglian coast, .and making their way round, 
entered the Thames. Their boats Averc shallow, 
drawing little water, and Reading, situated at 
the junction of tlv*. Thames and Kermet, Avas 
taken, A strong fijit wa*-' erected, .and it served 
as a eenlre from Avhich predatory excursions were 


made. Ealderman Ethclwulf, the same who 
eleven years before h.ad routed the Danes near 
Winchester, collected such a force as he could ; 
and at Englefield, a fcAV miles from Reading, en- 
countered a Danish army. Tlie Danes far cut- 
numbered the Saxons ; but the brave and pious 
Ethelwiilf shouted, “ They be more than wc, but 
fear them not. Our Ciiptain, Christ, is braver 
than they I ’* The fighting AA'as long and furious, 
but the Danes were driven back behind tlie 
entrenchments at Reading. 

The Battle in the Valley of the White 
House. 

Wliile these events Avere tfiking jjlacc, Ethclred 
and Alfred Averc preparing their forces. They 
rcacluxl Reading four days after Ethclwulf’s 
success, and slew a number of the Danes, whom 
they surprised outside the cntrcnclimcnts ; but 
before they could pnipare their camp, the Danes 
sallied out and a fierce battle cnsiied. The 
Saxons fought bravely for many hours ; but the 
Danes, trained warriors, at length ’ gained the 
day, and the Saxons Avere compelled to retreat 
AA’cstwanl along the south bank of the river, and 
then over the downs towards l\"!iutage, Alfred's 
birthjiiace. 'J’hc main .army of the Danes fol- 
lowed them in two divisions, ouk'. commanded 
by tAA’o Kings, Bagseg .and Halfderic, the other 
by the Jarls. 1'ho Saxons adopted a similar 
arrangmnent, Ethclred*liimself leading one body, 
and his brother Alfred tlie other. The Danes 
Avert; posted on an eminence at Aesccsdunc 
(Ashdown, in Berksliii*e), and were protected by 
a thick iintlcrAA^ood. King Ethclred, Avho, like 
liis father, Avas sjoav in action, and scrupulously 
observant of religions duties, hcaixl mass in his 
tent, Avhilc tlie Avell-aimed darts of the Danes 
were falling thick and fast among his soldiers, 
Avho dared not move Avithoiit the King’s orders. 
He wiw urged to give the A\’ord to advance, but 
replied that no hum.aii AA’ork should interfere 
Avitli Ills religious duty. Alfred Avas more .alert. 
The Danes Avere preparing to sAvoop doAvn on the 
inactive Saxons ; but the young Prince took upon 
liiniself the responsibility of giving Uie Avord to 
advance, and, forming his army into a solid 
phalanx, dashed forwartl. The armies met, and 
a dcsi)crate hand-to-hand encounter ensued. 
E.ach side fought with desjKirate courage, and 
the hill-side was soon strewed with Danish and 
Saxon coipscs. Mass being finished, Ethelrcd 
Avent to the aid of his brother and foughli bravely, 
killing the Danish King Bagseg Aviih his own 
hand. The Danes Avavered, then broke, and 
retreated in conf union, followed by the victorious 
636 
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Saxons as far as Reading. The slaughter was 
terrific. Ethelwcrd, a chronicler of the time, 
says, “ From the time the Saxons first landed in 
Britain, never was there such a battle known.” 
There still may be seen, on the Berkshire downs, 
an enormous white figure supposed to repre- 
sent the Saxon white horse, formed by the 
removal of the turf and exposure of the chalk 
beneath. This was first done nearly a thousiiiid 
years ago ; and for further history of the matter 
wc must refer to Mr. Thomas Hughes’ “ Scouring 
of the White Horse.” 

Great, however, as was the victory, it was far 
from decisive. The Danes rallied at Reading, 
reinforcements arrived, and there were other 
fierce battles, in which they were the victors, 
especially at Basing and Merlon (perhaps IMorton, 
near Reading), King Ethelred being slain in 
the latter encounter. 

Alfked, Kinu of Wessex. 

Alfred was now, at the age of twenty-three, 
the King of Wessex. Ethelred had left two 
young sons ; but the })rinciplc of succession 
settled by King Ethel wulf, that his sons should 
succeed eaeh other on the throne, to the 
exclusion of,.lh(i children of any ojjc of them, 
was adhered to ; and, indeed, in those da 3 ^s of 
danger, there could be little question as to the 
propriety of Alfred, wdio had already exhibited 
so much ability and courage, being chosen king. 

Sonic of the elironiclers of the time tell us that 
Alfrecl, when he had laid his brother in the tomb 
aii Wimborne Minster, and felt that the respon- 
sibility of government w’as now to be borne by 
himseif, “ lost heart and hope, and sutfered him- 
self to doubt whether God w'ould by his hand 
deliver the afflicted nation from its torrriblc 
straits.” The Danes penetrated into his kingdom^ 
and, summoning all his strength, Alfred encoun- 
tered them near the fortress of Wilton, in Wilt- 
shire;. At first it seemed as if victory would 
declare for the Saxons ; but a feigned retreat b^' 
the Danes led Alfred and his army into a [losition 
where they were attacked by a concealed foi-ce, 
and defeated. 

In llie first year of his sovereigiitj', eight or 
nine pitched battles were fought, generally with 
disastrous results to the haxons. The resources 
of the country were exhausted ; and, with the 
concurrence of bis nobles and advisers, Alfred 
arranged terms with the opponents he could not 
subdue. Tlic Danes, on terms favourable to 
themselves, withdrew from Wessex, embarked on 
the Thames, and coasted i-ouud to Northum))na, 
where they lauded, afterwards invading Mercia, 


and committing such ravages that King Borhed 
abdicated, and went on a pilgrimage to Rome, . 
wliero he soon afterwards died. His wife, it is 
supposal, took refuge with her brother Alfred, 
who, weakened and dispirited, was unable to 
afford assistance to the Mcmans. 

Successes at Sea. 

Seeing the advantage to he derived from being 
able to encounter the Danes on the sea, Alfred 
had constructed a small fioet of ships, and in 
875 successfully attacke<l and dispersed pirati- 
cal cruisers off the coast of Dorsetshire. In the 
following year, a large force of the Danes 
landed at Wareham, and ravaged that part of the 
country, forming a strongly entrenched camp for 
their head -(juar tors. Alfred hurried to the scene, 
but the enemy were too strongly posted to per- 
mit him to att.ack tlicm witli any hope of success; 
Negotiations were entered into, and the Danes 
promised, on coiulition of the payment of a 
certain sum of money, to quit the coiiutry. The 
most solemn oaths were taken to land each party 
to the fulfilment of the contract. Alfred swore 
on holy relics ; the Danish leaders on a bracelet 
suppised to have belonged to Woden, and 
smeared with the blood of sacrifices. Before 
twelve hours had passed, the Danes hfid broken 
tlic contract. They attacked a body of Saxon 
horsemen, killed the men and seized the horses. 
They then entered Devonshire, and established 
themselves behiml fortifications in Exeter, 

Siege op Exeter. 

It was a critical time for Wessex, but the 
young King was equal to the occasion. He 
manned his ships with men accustomed to the 
sea ; ho collected a large force of his countrymen, 
and marched to Exeter, which he besieged. The 
Danes who had been left at Wareham embarked 
instantly to reinforce the j/arrison atExeter. A 
hundred and twenty vessels formed the Danish 
flotilla ; but from the occurrence of storms and 
fogs they were unable to reach the mouth of the 
Exc. Alfred's stiilors, taking advantage of the 
condition of the enemy, attacked them boldly 
and with success. Some of the Danish vessels 
were captured ; but the greater portion struck on. 
the rocks at Swanage, where they were dashed 
to piecc.s. The Danes at Exeter offered to sur- 
render on conditions to which Alfred acceded. 
There were more promi.scs and solemn oaths, and 
they quitted Wessex, and marie their way, some 
into Mercia, now virtually a Danish kingdom, 
and others into Gloucestershire, where for a time 
they remained at peace. Soon, however, a fresh 
637 
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<3£ind of invaders landed on the coast of South 
• Wales, and an alliance with the Danes in Glon- 
ocstershirc was soon brou^lit about. Disregard- 
fill of promises and oaths, tlicy again invaded 
Wessex with an enormous force. The royal 
-castle at Chippenham, on the left bank of the 
Avon, was seized ; and from this rallying-point 
their bands ravaged the country, destroying 
everything with fire and sword. Henry of 
Huntingdon says, “ They overspread the land like 
locusts, and seemed, like them, to rise out of it.’* 

A Panic in Wessex. 

Alfred, with all his energy, was unable to raise 
a force to coi)e with the enemy. A general panic 
seized all classes. In Devonshire alone was any- 
thing like a stand made. Momc of the bravest 
followers of the King had collected in a fortress 
known as Kyiiwitli. They were besieged by the 
Danes, who hoped that the want of provisions — 
there was not even a well in the place — would 
force them to suiTciidcr ; but the gallant garrison 
made a sudden sortie at the dawn of day, sur- 
prised the Danes, and slaughtered the greater 
number of the besiegers. But this was only one 
binvo episode of the disastrous time. The people 
generally had lost heart. In the words of Dr. 
Pauli, “ the inhabitants, once so brave, but whom 
no hcro-hcartcd calderman now gathered under 
his banner, were seized with fe.ar and terror j those 
who were able took their few remaining goods, and 
hastened to the sea-coast, to find a j).assagc to the 
opposite kingdom of the Franks, and there seek 
refuge. In particular, bishops, ])ricsls, and monks 
endeavoured to convey to a safe asylum beyond 
sea the relics, precious stones, and ornaments 
belonging to their monasteries. The people who 
remamed were reduced to the condition of 
servants and beggars by their cruel oppressors, 
and both country and people were in the wildest 
disorder.” 

Certainly Alfred was no longer the trusted 
leader of the W essex men. The small landowners, 
losing their trust in his power to help them, 
submitted without resistance to the invaders, 
hoping to be permitted to retain some portion at 
least of their property. ‘‘No command, no 
prayers, no entreaties of their once bclovct'; King 
could move them to sacrifice their small posses- 
sions and their own personal safety for the 
preservation of the whole State.” In scarcely 
any of the districts was there an carl, a noble, or 
a^bishop ‘i^^o would. P'1 ace himself resolutely at 
the head df lus property cr diocese, and set a bold 
cample c^'Tenturing on one last and desperate 
siruggle. 


I In the Island oe Athelnet. ‘ 

Alfred was vanquished for the time, gjj(‘ 
deserted by his subjects ; but he did not 
! A few faithful adherents still remaim ^ 

I with them he concealed himself from the ^ 

' On the north bank of the Tone, in Soraersctsiiii-t, 
was a marshy district, such as abounded through- 
out the island in those unscientific days. Stagnant 
water, rushes, and willows, were the chief 
features, but there were small plots of land, a 
little elevated, where a few poor peasantif dwelt 
miserably. To one of these spots, Atheling-eye, 
or the royal ishind as it came to be named, and 
to this day known as Athelncy, came Alfred with 
his wife, and, as is supposed, her sister, the former 
Queen of Mercia. He was joined by some of hi 
friends, and for five months remained there in 
ol)scurily, living as he best could on fish and such 
supplies as tlie poor but faithful friends of the 
neighbourhood could procure. Of course legends 
enough have gathered about the records*^ of this 
time of concealment, and are far more familiar 
now than actual events ; but they need not be 
reproduced here. We have to deal witlvjfra’eal 
man, so far as wo can discover traces of him^ and 
we have evidence enough that injtho marshes of 
Athelney he was planning some means by which 
he could relieve liis kingdom from the ciucl 
enemy that was feeding on its vitals. The Danes 
probably thought the young King was dead ; some 
of the Kaxona, 2 >crhaps, thought ,he had. lied to 
France or Rome ; and neither, we may well suppose, 
imagined that the leader of the little band thtrt 
not unfrcqucntly made a raid on some weak out- 
post of tlic Danes in the neighbourhood of 
Athelncy, and carried away provisions, was other 
than a petty marauder, certainly would not 
Busiiect that it was Alfred hirasedf, who, by such 
exploits, i}rovided food for the refugees in 
Athelncy. In after life, he related to his friend 
Asser many incidents of this drcaiy time ; and 
the good chronicler easily exaggerated them into 
stories of mysterious visions of encouragement 
from St. (Juthbert and other saints, which lost 
nothing in transmission from chronicler to 
chronicler. 

The King has comb Again I 
That Alfred had means of knowing what was 
going on in the country around is most likely. 
The fishermen of the Parret and the Tone, whose 
huts were in the island where the King was 
hidden, had eyes and ears ; and the Danes little 
thought that the wretched Saxon peasant whom 
they would scarcely notice except to wantonly 
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fc ltrcat» was watching their moyements, and 
it the acutest brain in all Wessex was pon- 
V'cr over the scanty items of information so j 
and preparing slowly but very effee- i 
There action. By the spring of 878, Alfred 
^ followers had constructed unobserved 
jtrong fortifications on an eminence near the 
island, naturally protected by the marshes amid 
which it was situated; and suddenly the royal 
standard, the golden dragon of Wessex, was there 
unfurled, and Saxons and Danes alike knew that 
“the King was alive again." The revulsion of 
feeling was amazing. Tlic courage of the people 
revived almost ns if by miraculous infiuence. 
“They all joyfully hastened to him," we read, 
‘and courage be^an to return to the fainthearted.” 
The nobles of Somerset hastened to the King with 
such forces as they could collect; and soon from 
all parts of the country came armed men to 
i strengthen the Saxon army. A few preliminary 
successful slcirmishcs with the Danes gave con- 
fidence ; jfind then Alfred, at the head of a large 
force, moved from the fortress to a place known as 
Eghertes-stan (now Buxton -Dev oril, near the 
Forest of Selwood, in Wiltshire. Here he wjis 
ioined by many from Somersetshire, Wiltshire, 
and JTampshi|p; and thence he m«arohed towards 
Chippenham, the stronghold of the Danes, who 
had received with alarm the intelligence of tiio 
reappearance of Alfred jt the head of a large 
ru'ray. At Etliandiine (near Westbury), the 
f'' rmer met. A Ifrctl kepi li is army in close order, 
adopting the phalanx formation he had previoiLsJy 
found to be so eifcctivc. The Danes fought 
furiously, but their fierce onslaughts were re- 
pelled; and, after a fierce fight, they were 
defeated, and those who escaped slaughter, ttod 
in confusion towarrls Chi[ipcnhaTn. The conquer- 
ing Saxons were in no mood for mercy. Alfred had 
steeled his heart for the work he had to perform. 
The prisoners were killal, the fortress was 
besieged, and, after fourteen days, the D.anes in 
Chippenham surrendered, and Alfred was once 
snore lord of Wessex. 

The Danes accept Christianity. 

An unexpected incident now occurred. Guth- 
rum, the Danish leader, tlm most powerful and 
famous of his race then in England, ju>t only 
formally submitted to Alfred, but offered to adopt 
the Christian religion. Alfred joyfully acceded 
to the proposition, and shortly afterward.s Guth- 
rum, with thirty of his chief followers, was 
solemnly baptisv.*d, Alfred himself being his 
sponsor, and giving him the name of Athelstan. 
.There was, however, a politl^'ju treaty to be 


arranged. Alfred, satisfied with recovering the 
independence of his own kingdom, did not 
attempt to interfere with the Danes in other 
parts of the island. It was agreed by Alfred 
and the Saxon Witaniigemotc on the one hand, 
and Guthvum and tl>e nobles of East Anglia on 
the other, that a definite boundary should be 
fixed, dividing England into two parts, from 
the mouth of the Thames, along the river Lea to 
its source, and then along the course of the Onse 
till the Koman Wailing Street, the broad road 
leading to Chester, was reached. Nortli and east 
of this line was to be the Danelagh, or Danes* 
land ; south and west Alfred was King of the 
Saxon people. 

Alfred a Lawgiver. 

To consolidate the kingdom which he had so 
bravely re-created was the next work of Alfred. 
He reconstructed fortifications, and built many 
new fortresses ; organised an army, in which 
one-half of the able-bodied natives of his king- 
dom were always ready for service, and esta- 
blished a regular and well-provided naval force, 
the fleet being composed of far larger and better 
equipped ships than had ever been seen on British 
waters, lie established a cotie of laws, not, as 
some have asserted, first inlrtxhicod by him in 
their entirety, but collected from the laws made 
in the times of the earlier kings, but in the late 
troubled times allowed to fall into disuse. To 
these laws he made .additions, and, what was of 
more importance, established means by which 
they could bo enforced. Although judges nomi- 
nally existed, they hiui allowed their functions 
to devolve on servants and inferior officers, who 
were for the most [)art. grossly inefficient and 
corrupt. It has been stated the King caused 
more than forty of them to be hanged for mis- 
conduct. ilc limited the power possessed by 
the nobles of suimnary jurisdiction, and put a 
restraint upon their exercise. It has often been 
staU'd that ho originated trial by jury, but that 
institution existed long before his time. There 
is no doubt, however, that he adopted means by 
which juries were made more independent and 
efficient. He rebuilt London, which had been 
almost destroyed by the ravages of the Danes, 
and he appointed a governor, armed with power 
to preserve order and encourage trade. 

Encouragement op Learning. 

Alfred clearly saw that the education of the 
people was an important element in the woll- 
being of a State. He studied bard bisnself, 
and he encouraged others to study, appointing 
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teachers to instruct men of position, in order 
that they mipfht be better able to discharge 
their duties. He invited to his court scholars of 
eminence, and endeavoured by all the means in 
his power to raise tlie standanl of education 
among tlie clergy. It has been often asserted, 
but on very slight authority, that he established 
the schools which afterwards developwl into the 
University of Oxford ; y3ut it is beyond question 
that he gave a wonderful impulse to learning, 
and that his own writings contributed greatly to 
its promotion. He was nearly forty years old 
when he began to stud}" Tjatin ; but such progress 
did he make that he was soon able to translate 
many works into the Anglo-Saxon language. 
Among the translations by him which are still 
in existence arc Tope Gregory’s “ Pastorale,” a 
directory and manual for bisliops and other 
clericals, to which the King himself contributed 
a very remarkable preface ; the great treatise by 
Boethius, “ l)e Consolationc Philosophiie ; ” and 
the “General History” of Orosius, one of the 
earliest attempts to write a history of the king- 
doms of the world and their geographical 
positions ; a free translation of Bede’s ** Ecclesi- 
astical History;” and a select ion from tlie Avorks 
of St. Augusliuc. Other works are mentioned 
by his biographers, but no copies of them are 
known to be in existence. 

When it is recollected that these literary 
studies and acliievcmcnts wore carriwl out amid 
the pressure of arduous duties of statesmanship, 
and by a man who almost incessantly suffered 
intense physical pain, we cannot but wonder at 
and admire his firmness of will and inccvssaiit 
mental .activity. He was expert in mechanical 
science, and designed buildings. His zeal for 
the Church was great, and he sent embassies to 
Christian Churches in foreign lands, even to the 
Hestorian Christians in remote India. 

Another Invasion and Defeat of the 
Danes. 

In 894, sixteen years after the treaty by which 
England was divided between the Saxons and 
the Danes, tliere Avas a ncAv invasion by the 
Northmen. An attempt had been made in 885, 
Avhen a band landed in Kent, and be-ieged 
Bochester, but were driven aAvay by the King’s 
soldiers. About 894, one of the most renowned 
of the sea-kings, Hasting (whose ii.amc is still 
preserved in the Avcll-known attractive place of 
resort on the south coast), matle another attempt, 
with about three hundred vessels. He divided 
his foTc»A into two bodies. One landed in Kent, 
near Bomney; Hasting himself led the other 


up the Thames .and Swale, and disembarked ncarl 
Sittingboiirnc. Alfred, at the liejid of a pOAA’er.l 
ful force, folloAved his line of march, and at last 
overtook him and utterly routed him at Farji. 
ham, pursuing tlie fugitives with great slaughter. 
While so engaged the iicavs reached him that 
descents were being made on the southern, 
especially the Devonshire, coasts. By rapid 
marches, Alfred reached Exeter, then besieged 
by the D.ancs, .and defeated them. Hasting liaO. 
qidttcd the Thames, and his ships had reached 
the Severn, Avlierc Alfred g.aincd another victory. 
The Danes retrc.ated into Northumbria and East 
Anglia, and again made their way to the-Thanies, 
and sailed up the little river Lea. Alfred fol- 
loAved, .and, by diverting the AA^atevof the si ream, 
compelled them to .abandon their ships. Dcfeatcfl 
in every encounter by the energy and ability of 
Alfred, the J).anes retreated, and Wessex Avas at 
jicace, exce]it from a few desultory attacks by 
Danish pirates, e.asily captured b}" tli6 large ships 
and bold seamen of the Saxon fleet. 

Death of Alfred. 

On the 28th of October 901 (or 900, the record 
is rather nncort.ain), .Alfred the Great died, and 
Avas buried in the monastery at Winchester, 
which he had founded. In 1G12, the Parliamen- 
tary troops broke open the tomb and scattered 
the ashes of the dead, the great Alfred’s .among 
others. Ho Av.as luip])y in his domestic relatious, 
and left behind him three sons and two daugh- 
ters, c.acli of whom cxliibitcd nnirkecl .ability and 
energy of character. Asscr, the father’s friend 
and biographer, says of the sons (the elder of 
whom, Edward, succeeded to the throne) 

“ They had the love of all .about them, and 
shoAA’cd affability and gentleness to all, botli 
natives and foreigners, and Avcrc in complcto 
subjection to their father. Nor amongst those 
other studies which pertain to their life, and arc 
fit for noble youths, Avere they suffered to pass 
their time idly and unprofitably,Avdtliout le.arning 
the liberal .arts ; for they have carefully learned 
the Psalms and Saxon books, especially the Saxon 
poems, and are continually in the habit of 
making use of botli.” The girls of the roy.al 
family Avere trained, Ave are informed, “in all 
kinds of Avomaiily AA'ork.” His admirable wife, 
Elswitha, survived him six years, and died at 
the court of her son. She Avas amply provided 
for by her loving husband, the Great Alfred, 
as wc name him “ Alfred the truth-teller,” as 
he was reverently designated by an author of the 
Norman time. 
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The jest of Fame, 

Who wooed thee 07 ice, thy vsissal, nud beenrao 
The flatterer of iliy fierceness, till thou wort 
A god uiito thyself.’* Bybos. 
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-- Thackeray, was fond of relating to his friends 

Bious Estimates op a Great Man. ^ certain notable reminiscence of his childhood 

^T^HAT wonderful delineator of human nature and has indeed introduced the incident in the 

in its strength, and weakness, its wisdom, preface to liis most famous work. It appears 

and its folly, the late Vriliiam Makepeace that in the year 1819, the future great novelist, 
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then a little pale-faced, Anglo-Indian child, of 
seven years, was brought from Bengal to England, 
in obedience to the inexorable sanitary law which 
forbade the rearing of the children of English 
parents under the burning Indian sun. On the 
way, the ship put in at St. Helena ; and the 
native bearer, taking little Sahib William for a 
walk into the interior, halted beside the fence of 
a garden, within which a stout man might be 
seen walking to and fro, with his hands behind 
him. ** That’s Bonaparte,” whispered the dusky 
cicerone, eagerly ; “ he eats a sliecp every day, 
and as many children as he can catch.” 

Such was the asi)ect under which the greatest 
person.agc of modern history was first represented 
to little Thackeray; and the character ascribed 
to Hapoleoii the First liy the Indian bearer was 
hardly an exaggeration of the popular notion 
concerning him. In England espechilly, “ Boney” 
among the people generally was synonymous 
with “ Bogey ” — a kind of abslraction — a mon- 
strous chimera, made up of all manner of contra- 
dictory vices and horren-s. Corsican upstart,’* 
** Corsican thief,’* ‘‘hnnnVide” 'ogre, ** “‘tiger* 
(sometimes, as in the ?An'nhifj Chronicle of 1815» 
spelt tygoi^.Verc among tlio opprobrious epithets 
. upon him in the days of llic consulate 

and empire ; and so great was the jealousy lest 
the favorable impression should increase, which, 
in spite of all the terrible talcs about Boncy,” 
undoubtedly existed in many parts of the United 
Kingdom, that young Biancjoiii, a travelling ped- 
lar, who afterwards introduced “Jong cars” in 
licland,was arrested, and seriously warned to de- 
sist from selling little leaden ctligics of Bonaparte, 
as a seditious and treasonable proceeding. And 
yet for this ogre the French nation continued, 
year after year, to make colossal sacrifices in men 
and money 1 Led by this “ tygor,” veteran sol- 
diers faced enemy after enemy with a devotion 
woythy of the followers of Leonidas at Thermo- 
pyfae. The name of this “upstart” represented 
to the great majority of the French nation, not 
only victory and triumph in the field, but safety 
and success at home ; and sacrifices, perils, and 
difficulties were alike forgotten, when the shout 
of “Vivo I’Empereur” burst forth, and the 
well-known figure appeared, so conspicuous in a 
plain attire among the glittering throng of sur- 
Hounding marshals. Never was a public character 
the theme of so much panegyric and of so much 
obloquy, as this wonderful man— whose fate it 
was to prove the very heights and depths of pros- 
perity and misfortune — to jtand for a while before 
the nations, a wondrous example of the space a 
single man may fill, and the influence he may 


exert over the destinies of his time, -"-and to fur- 
nish in his fall the most tremendous lesson the 
world has seen of the instability of earthly 
power, and the frailty of human greatness. 

In looking back at the history of Napoleon the 
Great, nothing is more remarkable than the al- 
most diametrically opposite views taken by his 
various biographers, alike concerning his charac- 
ter and influence. Some can see in him only 
the reckless soldier of fortune, subordinating all 
interests to his own selfish advancement, “wading 
through slaughter to a throne,” and “ shutting the 
gates of mercy on mankind others recognize 
in him the statesman no less than the warrior, 
and point approvingly to the mark of his' hand 
on the whole social life and w'cll-being of France, 
Some can see nothing but the glory in his 
career ; others, nothing but the wrong. Of Hazlitt 
for instance, and the American Abbott, it maybe 
said, as Mai aiihiy said of Mah^olm, the writer of 
the Life of (fiive, that “their love passes the 
love of biographers, and they can see nothing 
but wisdom and justice in the actions of their 
ltd/d’*"'- On the otlicr hand, Lamartine, the re- 
publica]!, dctcsUtlio French ErapeiTA'ab’vtliTijyiP-.. 
soiiification of tyranny ; and »Sir Walter Scott, 
whose lengthy “ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte ” is 
utterly unworthy of his gennis and reputation, 
twists the facts to the advantage of tlie legitimate 
sovereigns, and mingles autlicntic proof and 
mere hearsay, in the fashion of a hasty and 
prejudiced compiler, holding a brief for a politi- 
cal party. And yet these portraitures of Napoleon 
are all Tike him to a certain extent. Partiality 
and prejudice have warped them, and in many 
instances they are caricatures; but each repre- 
sents, with tolerable accuracy, one phase of that 
character, in whicii good and evil, strength and 
wreakiicss, were strangely mingled. That Napoleon 
comniitlcd great faults, and even crimes, no 
one who dispassionately reviews his history can 
deny; but it is equally certain that a positively 
bad man could never have gained the affections 
of his followers to the extent of making them 
forget all ties in the one engrossing idea of fol- 
lowing him. “ He had the genius to be loved,” 
wrote the greatest female poet of our century ; 

“ then let him have the justice to lie honoured 
in his grave.” 

And here we propose to give a ricetch of his 
marvellous career and his strangely compounded 
character, as they appear at a sufficient distance 
to remove the distortion produced by a neto view 
of great objects. Sixty years have elapsed since 
the grave closed over the captive, before whom, 
in his days of greatness, emperors and kings ha ^ 
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abased themselves. Time has cleared away much 
prejudice ; and now in the light of fuller and 
dearer information, we will endeavour to bring 
before our readers Napoleon the ruler and the 
man, taking care to nothing extenuate, nor set 
down aught in malice.'* 

Early Years and Education. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, or, as the name was gene- 
lally written, “Buoiiap&,rte,” the second son o£ Carlo 
Bonaparte, advocate, and his wife Lei ilia, was 
born at Ajaccio, in Corsica, on August 15lh, 17C9. 
The family was of great antiquity, and undoubt- 
edly noble, the name appearing in more than 
one libro d’oro, or Golden Book, as tlie Italianrc- 
cords of nobility were called, from tlie fourteen t.h 
century downwards. At the time of Napoleon's 
birth, Corsica had recently been annexed to 
France ; and Tasqualido Paoli, after war. Is 
known, during his visit in England, as the friend 
of Johnson and Goldsmith, and a dirdiuguished 
member of the literary club, was carrying on a 
desperate struggle to free his couiili-y from the 
yoke of France. Carlo Bonaparte was a friciul, 
and, for tlie time, the ai<Ie-de-camp of Paoli ; 
but he afterwards wisely acquiesced in the new 
order of things ; and in time was rout to the 
French Assembly of Nolables as a Coi^ih-an 
deputy. The chief care of Napoleon and his 
four brothers, Joseph, Lucien, Loui ?, and Ji5rorae> 
and his three sisters, Elisc, Caroline, and Pauline, 
fell upon his mother, *a woman of heroic stamp, 
worthy to have been a Roman matron. Napoleon, 
in his later days, frequently bore tcsiimi.ny to 
her admirable qualities, her lirmne.^s, courage, 
and wisdom. “Nothing overav/cd me,” he 
said ; “ nothing disconcerted mo. I beat one, T 
scratched another ; I made myself foi-midablc to 
the whole family,” His petulance was restrained, 
however, with a strong hand, by Mamma Lctitia, 
“ who abhorred falsehood, was provoked by dis- 
obedience, and passed over none of the children’s 
faults.” We have a humorous picture of him at 
the age of six, with his stockings about bis lieels, 
the pet and plaything of a girl’s school, to which 
be was sent, clinging to the hand of a certain 
charming Giacominetta, and making angry and 
desperate charges, with sticks and stonc.s, upon the 
graceless boys, who fol-owed him in the streets. 
Binging satirical rhymes about his untl<ly stock- 
ings, and his dangling after a girl. “ Napoleone 
a mezza calzetta, fa Pamorc a Giacominetta,” sang 
these-young satirists. 

To bring up this numerous family suitably 
was a task of no small difficulty; for Carlo 
Bonaparte was poor. He was very glad to pro- 


cure a nomination for young Napoleon as a pupil 
in the military school at Brienne ; and here the 
boy remained from March, 1779, till the end of 
17S4. Here he gained a most undoubted charac- 
ter for ability, and was by far the best mathemati- 
cal scholar; Bourriemie, his schoolfellow, and 
afterwards his secretary, speaks of him as an 
ecolicr ires-digtinf/uS, In his general behaviour 
he was proud and reticent. Conscious of being 
at a certain dis.advantage from his poverty, ho 
kept .aloof from the sports of the rest ; employing 
his leisure hours in reading Plutarch’s Lives and 
similar works. He cared nothing for ornamental 
literature, and hated Latin, The attempted in- 
lliction of a degrading punishment threw the 
proud boy into a violent Ijysterical fit. During 
a severe winter ho proposed to the pupils the 
co:isl ruction of a fort of snow, which was at- 
I naked and defended with equal courage, until 
the mingling of stones in the snowballs, and con- 
so(pient severe contusions, caused the authorities 
to interfere with prohibition. In 1783 ho was 
selected, as one of the then best scholars, to be 
sent to the military school at Paris in the follow- 
ing year ; and thither he accordingly proceeded 
towards the end of 1781. 

Bonaparte was just fifteen years old when he 
entered the military college at Paris ; but he was 
already a man in intellect and judgment. Dis- 
gusted at the extravagance and luxury th.at pre- 
vailed in the college, he addressed to the sub- 
principal, Berton, after a residence of a few 
months, a remarkable document, in which he 
pointed out tlie folly of accustoming cadets, des- 
tined for a military career, to luxuries, as en- 
tirely new, to the majority of them, as they were 
unnecessary ; and boldly suggested that, except- 
ing matters of household drudgery, these young 
men would do better to wait upon themselves, 
than to depend on an expensive staff of servants. 
“ Inured to a sober life, and accustomed to keep 
themselves neat,” he wrote, “ they would become 
more robust, would learn to brave the inclemen- 
cies of the seasons, and to bear with courage the 
fatigues of war, and they would inspire with 
respect and blind devotion the soldiers under 
their command.” 

Military Career BEauN ; Toulon. 

The authorities of the college lost no time in 
putting the young critic forward for examina- 
tion. He obtained a sub-lieutenancy in an artil- 
lery regiment, before he had been in the military 
school a year ; and the military college went on 
as before. Long afterwards, at a banquet where 
kings and princes were the guests, at Weimar, 
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Napoleon startled the illustrious circle by com- 
mencing an anecdote : ** When I was a som- 
lieutenant in the regiment of la Fr^re-justas 
Goldsmith, at courtly Sir Joshua’s table, I horri- 
fied the company by the exordium * when 1 lived 
among the beggars in Axe Lane.* ** 

At Valence in Dauphin^, at Douay in Flan- 
ders, and at Auxonne in Burgundy, where 
his regiment was successively quartered, the tra- 
ditions concerning the young artillery officer 
uniformly speak of his strict sobriety, energy, 
and marvellous devoliun to study. As at 
Bricnne,. ho was now preparing liiinsclf for his 
future career, while his brother officers were 
taking their pleasure. At Auxonne he lodged 
at a barber’s. Years afterwards, passing through 
the town as a general, he paused at the door of 
his old quarters, and asked the barber’s wife if 
she remembered, as a former lodger, a young 
officer named Bonaparte. “ Yes,” she re [died, 
‘*and a very disagreeable young man he was. 
He was always shut up in his room; and if ho did 
walk out, he never condescended to speak to any 
one.” ^‘Ah, my good woman,” rejoined her 
questioner, **if I had passed my time as 
would have had 

of Italy.” 

Then came the French Itevolution, sweeping 
away with its tremendous tempest blast the 
landmaiks of tlie wicked tyranny that for cen- 
turies had reduced the mass of the people to the 
condition of beasts of burden. In the terrible 
period of the Reign of Terror, the young officer 
became a Ueutenant-coloncl (chef de battiiillon). 
^Vlule the republican government was main- 
taining a desperate struggle for existence ogaiust 
foreign foes from without, and disaffected royal- 
ists witliin its own quarters, various important 
cities — Marseilles, Lyons, Toulon— revolted. The 
last-mentioned town, which contained enormous 
military stores, had received an English licet into 
its harbour ; and the Committee of Public Safety, 
to whom the conduct of the war had been en- 
trusted, were resolved to retake the place at all 
hazards. After Generals Cartaux and Doppet, 
two military incapablcs, one of whom had 
been a painter, the other a physician, had utterly 
failed to take the place, brave old General 
Dugommier was invested with the chief com- 
mand before Toulon ; Bonaparte commanded 
the artillery. “Let that young man alone, he 
knows more than thou,” was the unceremo- 
nious injunction of Madame Dugommier, to 
her husband, who w'as startled at the boldness 
and novelty of the young colonel’s plan of at- 
tack, This plan consisted in concentrating all 


efforts against a work called the “ Little Gibral- 
tar,** which was so situated that it commanded 
the harbour; consequently the capture of it would 
expose the British fleet to bombardment, and 
compel the ships to stand out to sea. Napoleon 
was the life and soul of the siege, looked to every- 
thing, and even, with his own hands, loaded a 
cannon, where a cannoneer had been shot dead. 
Doppet himself says that at each visit to the 
outposts of the army, he was always sure to 
find the commandant of artillery at his post; 
“lie slept little, and that little he took on the 
ground, wrapped in his mantle ; he hardly ever 
quitted his batteries.” The siege of Toulon was the 
first chance afforded to Napoleon to distinguish 
himself ; and he seized the occasion with an 
energy and ambition all his own, 

flis Rules for Ensuring Success. 

He next became general of artillery in the 
army of Italy; and here again General Dumer- 
bimi, to whose division he was attached, wrote 
to the convention to say that ** it was to the skil- 
ful dispositions of t^he general of artillery Wai Uv 
owed the success of the ex- 
pedition,’* Never was there such a persistent 
worker as this indomitable young general. At a 
later period he became intoxicated with success, 
and giddy with the incense burnt before his 
shrine by unlbinking worshippers ; but in the ear- 
lier part of liis career he "vas severely practical. 
“ Victory,” he was accustomed to -say, “ belongs 
to the most persevering ; ” and with him, this 
applied to victory over fortune generally, as well 
as to triumphs in the battle-field. He counted 
nothing done while anything was left to achieve. 
“ There have been working kings,” an American 
writer remarked, “ such as Alfred, Gustavus of 
Sweden, and Charles the Twelfth ; but not one of 
them achieved a tithe of what this man did.” 
Thoroughness and efficiency with him were the 
passports to honour and success. In his school- 
days he had suffered by favoritism exercised to- 
wards those recommended by high birth or influ- 
ential connections ; and his sensible motto was, 
“The career should be opened to talent.’* By 
careful study, and the exertion of that luminous 
Itali.an intellect of his, he made himself tho- 
roughly master of whatever work he had to do, 
and then he threw himself into the work heart 
and soul, with a confidence in his own powers, fully 
justified by the event. No fine theory that could 
not be worked out to a practical result, found any 
favour with him. He had a profound contempt 
for the visionary schemers — ^tbe ideologists he 
called them— who devised impossible nostrums, 
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for the ills of the state. ** I want more head and 
less tongae,*' he said, when choosing men to fill 
the various departments of state. He cared 
nothing for oratory and eloquence, though he 
understood how to fire the enthusiasm of his 
soldiers by appealing to their passions. Of the 
chief speakers in parliamentary assemblies he 
said, “Their strength lies in vagueness. They 
should be brought back to the reality of facts. 
Practical arguments destroy them. In the Coun- 
cil there were men possessed of much more elo- 
quence than I had. I always defeated them with 
the simple argument t7vo and two malio fo»r,*^ 
He inculcated undeviating industry and despatch 
in matters of business, on all with whom he came 
in contact, “ I worked all day,” was the excuse 
made to him by a man who had left his duty un- 
finished, ** Had you not the night also ? ’* asked 
Napoleon. “Ask whatever you please of me 
except titnct* be said to another ; “ that is beyond 
my power.” 

Day op the Sections; MAnniAOB. 

The Jacobins and extreme revolutionists of the 
faubourgs were profoundly dissatisfied at the re- 
action that had set in, after the Reign of Terror, 
To their Jhtense disgust, the howling sansculottes 
found themselves disarmed, driven from the i)uh- 
lio courts and tribunals they had clamorously 
dominated, and dr.jirived of the daily stipend 
paid to them by the terrorists, whom they had 
supported. Several attempts at insurrection, 
made by the Jacobins, had been put down by 
military force; but now a far more formidable; 
because a better organized, oiiposition arose 
from the sections of Paris, among which .a 
royalist spirit had spread ; and it was the 
Faubourg St, Germain, the haunt of many con- 
cealed royalists and returned emigrants, from 
whence the Convention w’as now threatened with 
an organized attack, that should destroy it, as 
the 10th of August, 1792, had destroyed the mon- 
archy. The “ Lepclletier ” or “ Fillos St. Thomas ” 
section stood at the head of the conspii’acy, and 
forty thousand men prepared to join in the con- 
test. General Menou, who was in command of 
the troops who should have defended the Con- 
vention, was feeble and vacillating ; indeed, he 
made such concessions to the armed Insurgents, 
that his own side, suspecting him of treachery, 
arrested him, Ingieat trepidation, the Conven- 
tion' nominated Barras, the principal of the 
Thormidorians, to the chief command ; and 
Burras proposed his name to the Convention, 
M that of the best man to hold command 


under him, “ Are you willing to undertake the 
defence of the Convention?” asked the presi- 
dent. “Yes,” answered the young general. 
“ Are you aware of the magnitude of the under- 
taking ? ” resumed the president, apparently 
wondering how Barras could have selected this 
under-sized stripling for such a duty. “Per- 
fectly,” was the reply, “ and,” continued Napo- 
leon, fixing his deep grey eyes upon the speaker, 
“ I am in the habit of accomplishing what I 
under! .akc.” 

Tliere was no question as to the resolution of 
such a man. The five thousand troops available 
to confront the forty thousand national guards of 
the sections were put under his command. The 
scctionarics were highly incensed, and, under 
the command of General Damian, determined 
to attack the Tuilerics, as on the celebrated 10th 
August. But Napoleon had posted his troops 
with such skill, and such consummate knowledge 
of the positions to be occupied, that the various 
columns of the scctionarics could not unite. 
Bonaparte’s cannon swept the streets ; and on 
this, the 13th Vcnd6miairo (6th October, 1796), 
he carried out the course he had recommended on 
tlic 20lh June, 1792, The afiiightcd sectionaries 
fled, leaving nearly two thousand of their num- 
ber dead in the streets. That evening Paris was 
quiet. The next d.ay the Section Lepclletier and 
another were disarmed, and no further disturb- 
ance was to be feared. Bonaparte was rewarded 
for his services by being nominated second in 
command of the army of the interior ; and early 
in the next year he was made commander-in- 
chief of the .army of Italy, 

The year 1796 was memorable in Bonaparte's 
career as that in which he held his first separate 
command, and first astonished Ruropo with the 
splendour of his genius. It is rcm.arkable also as 
the year of his first marriage. This event took 
place on the 11th of March, a few days before 
his dcp.artiirc to join the army. His wife, Jose- 
phine, the widow of General Beauharnais, a 
French commander, who had perished by the 
guillotine in the Reign of Terror, was a Creole by 
birth. She was born in the island of Martinique, 
the daughter of a planter named Tascher de la 
Pagcric. She used in her later days to be fond of 
telling how an old negress had once prophesied 
to her that she would become “ greater than a 
queen.” She vras somewhat older than her hus- 
band, who was devotedly attached to her, though 
he never permitted her to influence him in prac- 
tical affairs. She was kind-hearted, amiable, and 
fascinating, but somewhat thoughless and terribly 
extravagant, especially with regard to dress. 
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Boarrienne, who became Napoleon's secretary 
soon after this time, gives a tragical report of the 
disquietude, the alarm, and the fears of Josephine 
when her debts had reached some tremendous 
sum, and it became necessary to tell her husband 
about half their real amount. Once, under the 
Consulate, she was in debt l,200,()00f., about 
£48,000. Bourrienne got half the sum from the 
First Consul, from whom Josephine concealed 
the whole truth. Bournenne, who had the duty 
of negotiating with the tradesmen, stared in 
wonder at the number of articles and at the 
prices charged. There were thirty-cii^ht hats 
within a month, the feathers alone amounting to 
l,800f. The abatements made by the purveyors 
showed the exorbitant nature of tbeir charges. 
One equitable dealer, who took ;ir),000f. in pay- 
ment of his account of 80,0()0f., lioasted that lie 
had still made “ a very good prolit.” 

How TO Conquer ; Campaign op 1796-7. 

Nothing in all Napoleon’s career produced a 
more splendid effect that the Italian rf;m])aigTig 
of 1796 and 1797. At a later pei iod he made 
war on a larger scale, and occupied a higher 
position ; but as yet tlic people had not grown 
accuctonied to his victories, which, li];c ihc hxclics 
by which he gained them, had all the exciting 
qualities of novelty. “ He came to an army in 
rags; our general was hut a boy,” says old 
Pierre in Thackeray’s “ Chronicle of tlic Drum 
and, indeed, seldom has a commander been crdlcd 
upon to take charge of an army in so deplorable 
a state. “ Soldiers, you are naked and ill-fed,” 
said the young general in his first address to 
the troops. “Government owes you much, and 

can give you nothing It is iny design 

to lead you into the most fertile pluiiis in the 
world. Rich provinces and great cities will be 
in your power. There you will find honour, 
glory, and wealth. Soldiers of Italy 1 will you 
he wanting in courage or perseverance ?” Tliis, as 
perfectly well understood by the soldiers, meant — 
“ It is useless depending on the weak Directory in 
Paris. What you want — food, clothing, and 
money — ^you must win for yourselves from the 
enemy.” To make war pay for war, a nd to render 
his army self-supporting was Napoleon’s motto, 
as it had been Wallenstein’s a century and a half 
before. Strength and swiftness have been with 
justice declared the two essentials of successful 
warfare ; and sometimes celerity of movement 
may in some degree be made a substitute for 
numerical force. Bonaparte’s policy was to 
attack his foes in detail in unexpected positions, 
to endeavour to annihilate one division of the foe 


before another could come to its assistance. He 
thus exacted from his men an enormous amount 
of labour in the way of marching; but, as he him* 
self declared, he worked their feet to save their 
heads. Wlicn he first joined the army, his youth 
— ^for he was only twenty-six — inspired some of 
the old generals who were to serve under him to 
attempt to give him some hints on policy and 
tactics. They little knew with whom they had 
to do. “ Gentlemen,” said the young com- 
mander-in-chief, “ the art of war is in its infancy.. 
The time has passed in which enemies are mu- 
tually to appoint the place of combat, advance 
hat in hand, and say, ‘ Gentlemen, will you have 
the goodness to fi re ? ’” (All iiding to the courtesies 
interchanged between the English and French 
at Fontenoy.) “Wc must cut the enemy to 
pieces, precipitate ourselves like a torrent upon 
their battalions, and grind them to powder. Ex- 
perienced generals lead the troops ojjposcd to us. 
So much the better. Their experience will not 
avail them .against me. Mark iny words ; they 
wall sooTi burn their books on tactics, and know 
not wdiat to do.” And this xvjis no vain boast. 
No man ever can'd less for prescription and rule 
than Bonaparte, wlicre he saw a shorter way than 
the usual one to his object. The whole i'arapaign 
was a scries of disastrous and bewildtn’ing sui- 
prises to the veteran generals opposed to him. 
No leader more fiilly possessed the invaluablcf 
art of concealijig his inletitions from the foe. 
Where he was least expected, he rushed sud- 
denly, and, if possible, wdth superior numbers, 
on the foes’ xveakest point, — and succeeding in 
utterly bewildering his opponents by the rapidity 
and force of his blows ; at Montenotte, on the 1 2th 
of April, he inflicted a great defeat on the Aus- 
trian general, D’Argentcau. Tliis w'^as the first 
of a long series of successes. “ My title of nobi- 
lity,” he said long afterwards, “ dates from the 
battle of Montenotte.” Pushing onward to make 
the most of the victory, ho attacked and van- 
quished the Austrians again on the 13Ui and 14th 
at Dego and MilJesimo, thus preventing the pur- 
posed junction of the Austrian and Sardinian 
armies. The veteran Beaulieu, the Austrian 
gcneral-in-cliicf, after losing 12,000 men in a 
few days, was obliged to retreat into Lombardy, 
W'hilc General Colli, with his Piedmontese troops, 
was to defend the territory of his master, the 
King of Sardinia, But on the 20th the indefati- 
gable young general defeated liim at Ccva,'and 
on the next day gained the important battle of 
Mondovi. Important magazines fell into the 
victor’s hands, besides ten colours and 1,500 
prisoners j and, true to his policy, Bonaparte im- 
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mediately pushed forward towards Turin, dis- 
regarding the hostile fortresses in his rear. 

These events had come with startling sudden- 
ness upon the King of Sardinia, who had no idea 
how much of victory could be crowded into a 
single fortnight by a half-starved army, with a 
stripling for a commander-in-chicf. To secede 
from the coalition, and propose first an armistice, 
and then a peace under conditions which left the 
ITrench free to pursue the campaign against the 
Austrians in Lombardy, was the only method of 
preserving his own crown, ife made peace 
accordingly, and Bonaparte led his troops on- 
ward to tlic Adige. Tlie young general told his 
soldiers plainly, in a spirited address, that “they 
had as yet done nothing, because much still re- 
mained to be done.” iVhfit he had already done, 
however, was morctlian the Convent ion had (direct- 
ed in three years. Ho had brokc?i the coalition, 
and compelled the King of Sardinia to put his 
army on a peace footi ng. The cession of Nice and 
Savoy to France, and the expulsion of the 3l(>yalist 
emigrants from his dominions, with ilic surrender 
of important fortj'csscs to the French, w(.*i-o the 
conditions on which peace was gj'antcd to the 
king. Old Cicneral Beaulieu foil back as tlie vic- 
torious Fj^nch advanced. On the 3rd of IMay, the 
victory of Fiombo, and on the bUli, the cxpldt 
at the Bridge of Lodi, when), to the .surprise of 
his ciicmioa, he char.(jcd at the bead of a column 
cf grenadiers across a narrfuv bridge over tlio 
Adda, in Ibe face of a murderous cannonade, 
gained him fro.sli reputation ; and Ikm’c it wns 
that the soldiers, delighted at his courages, gave 
him the honourable nickname of the “ Litllc 
Corporal.” “There’s no undersi anding it at ab, ’ 
grumbled an old Hungarian ofiiccr, a i>ri.soniT 
with whom Bonaparte conversed iticognitfl in 
the camp. “ We have ugainst us a young general 
who is in front of us at one moment, harassing 
our rear in the next, and ^n'escnlly hovering on 
our flanks. There’s no k no wii:g where to take 
position. Now, this way of carrying on war is 
insufferable, for it’s against all rule.” 

The victory of Lodi opened all Lombardy to 
the French; and so on afterwards Bonaparte made 
his triumphal entry into Milan. Parma and 
Modena, small duchies, were glad, like Sardinia, 
to make separate treaties ; and the Neapolitan aiid 
the papal governments followed their example. 
By the end of June the tricolor of the French 
Bepublic was waving over every fortress in Lom- 
bardy, save Mantua alone. Here the Austrians 
determined to make a last stand for the posses- 
sion of Italy. Beaulieu had thrown up his com- 
mand, after being discouraged by numerous 


reverses. Four Austrian armies were successively 
despatched by Austria for the relief of Mantua. 
The first, under the veteran Wurmser, was beaten 
by Bonaparte at Uastiglione, on the 6th of August; 
the sccoTul was destroyed in the battles of Rove- 
redo and Bas.saiio. Tlie third, under Alvincy^ 
perished in the tremendous three days’ conflict 
at Areola. Tlic fourth army represented the final 
effort of the Austrian Court against those whom 
it ciilled lliG k'rciich Banditti. The geniua of 
Bonaparte triumphed once more at Rivoli, where 
a crusbir.g <lofeat put an end to the efforts of 
Alviiicj^, who r(.‘trc‘:vte«l to Tyrol, with the loss of 
half his men. Provera, in command of the Vienna 
volunteers and the rest r.)f tlie anny, was obliged 
to surrender with hi.s troops, and l\Iantua fell 
into the (.'oiKineror’s liands, after a four months’ 
siogo, duiing v.-hitdi tha garrison of 30,000 men 
liad diinini.died to 12,000. 

P>(}NAPAiiTE Concludes Treaties. 

The Papal Ooveinment, that had commenced 
hostililics ag;nust the French, in the hope that 
the vi(dory would he with An.dria, was now glad 
to obtain pcr.cc by tlie treaty of T(jlentino. The 
Hirect'-ry, lliinking Austria would be anxious for 
peace, .soiit Ibnn'ral Clarke into Najioloou’s camp 
as an envoy to conduct the negolialions. The 
young couiniandor haughtily repudiated any in- 
terferjnee W'iU) wliat he considered his rights. 
“ if you c<»Tuo hero to act under my instructions,” 
he ^<iid lo Clarke, “ I shall ahvay.s be happy to see 
yon; 1 f iioCi be sooner you return to those who sent 
you ih.‘ b 'tior.” But the idea of making peac?> 
with ib.c Directory was still loo bitter to be entcr- 
tuiiUi* 1 1 )y Au^i ri a. “ In Vienna we know nothing 
of a Frcicdi Ilepublic,” was the reply, at once 
liaugldy and eliil.lish, made to the first proposal 
of tlie Fnnich to negotiate. But the other 
Powers laid by this lime learned the necessity of 
rccogiii>;iiig Hint new but exceedingly real and 
fortnidaldo power. Prussia and Saxony had 
come to sojiarato accommodations with the 
French; and Russia, where the crack-brained Em- 
peror Paul had ju.st succeeded to the unscrupu- 
lous Calhcrine, was disposed to remain neutral. 
Still it required further defeat and humiliation 
before Austria at length, when Vienna itself was 
menaced, yielded to necessity ; and the prelimi- 
nary peace of Leoben was followed by the definite 
ti’caty of Campo Formio, the first great trinmph 
of Napoleon as a negotiator. In the first article 
of their treaty the Austrian commissioners set 
down that their emperor recognised the French 
Republic. ** Strike that out,” said Napoleon, 
“ The Republic is like the sun. None hut the 
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blind can fail to see it. We are our own masters, 
and shall establish anj government we prefer.'* 
Perhaps he already contemplated in his secret 
soul the day when the French Republic should 
be changed into an Empire. He himself relates 
that after the terrible passage of the Bridge of 
Lodi he became conscious of his own strength ; 
and, confident in the unbounded attachment and 
devotion of his soldiery, the idea entered his 
mind that he might become a decisive actor in 
the political arena. “Then first,” he says, “arose 
the spark of great ambition.’* 

The Egyptian Expedition. 

He returned to Paris paramount in reputation 
and fame. Not only did he, like Coriolanus, 
“ bring victory in his pocket ; ” he had nego- 
tiated a treaty which put France in a new posi- 
tion before the world. No one could affect to 
despise or undervalue the Republic that had dic- 
tated peace to Austria. He was now the idol of 
the Parisians, who crowded the streets when he 
was expected to pass, and shouted his praises in 
the streets. The Institute enrolled him among 
its members ; the Directory gawtmtCrtltnimeiTts 
in his honour^ sjeemed rather to withdraw 
rrom these dcmoiistratiojis, and declined 
more than one intended fCte,' Concerning the 
people, he declared bitterly tliat they would shout 
just Jis noisily if ho were being taken to the guil- 
lotine. Excepting in a military sense, ho had 
little taste for outward pomp. But though he 
bore his honours modestly enough, a deep dis- 
trust vras engendered in the hearts of the Direct- 
ors, who could not but feel apprehensive when 
they contrasted their own wauing influence with 
his popularity ; nor could they fail to note the 
outspoken sentiments of the soldiers now return- 
ing from Italy ; for not a few of these rough-and- 
ready swordsmen were for turning the lawyers 
out, and making the “Little Corporal” king. 
But he was not a man to spoil a chance by impa- 
tience. “ The pear is not yet ripe,” he said, and 
allowed the Directory to nominate him as com- 
mander-in-chief of a new warlike undertaking— 
an expedition for the conquest of Egypt, with 
the ultimate intention of operating against the 
possessions and influence of the English in India. 

When Bonaparte embarked for Egypt from 
Toulon, in May, 1798, be was fully aware that the 
Government in France was tottering. “They 
cannot long retain their position,” he said to 
Bourrienne, speaking of the Directors. “They 
know not how to do anything for the imagination 
u£ the country.” He knew the French people well. 

From the first, the enterprise was surrounded 


with great perils. Nelson was in the Mediter- 
ranean, with a fleet, in search of the French. The 
fleet, with the army of 14,000 men on board, 
however, succeeded in crossing to Africa. Here 
Bonaparte signalised himself by deeds greater 
than the achievements of Italy ; for he had to 
fight against the climate, the supemtitious fears 
of his soldiers, and the hatred and fanaticism of 
the natives. He marched onward, conquering, to 
the cataracts of the Nile. At the battle of the 
Pyramids he inflicted a heavy defeat upon the 
Mamelukes, his ingenious plan of battle here 
being founded on his observation of the clumsy 
mature of the enemy’s artillery. Early in 1799 he 
marched into Syria, occupied El Arish and Gaza 
without much difiiculty, and took Jaffa by storm, 
llis soldiers faced the horrors of the simoom and 
of the waterless desert as heroically as they en- 
countered the foe ; and their leader, by cheerful 
participation in their hardships and toils, attached 
them still more closely to him. When the order 
was given that the army should march on foot, 
the horses and mules being reserved for the sick 
and wounded, he refused to have a horse retained 
for His own use, but walked at the head of his 
men. When the plague broke out at Jaffa, and 
despondency among his army increase^ almost to 
despair and panic, he visited the hospitals him- 
self, examined the poor stricken sufferers, and 
shamed marv waverers intp courage by his intre- 
pidity. At St. Jean d’Acre ho met with an unex- 
pected and serious chock in hesiegi ng that fortress, 
the chieC stronghold of the Pacha Ahmed, known 
as Djezzar, the butcher. Here he found himself 
opposed to the English sea-lion, Admiral Sir 
Sydney Smith, who had thrown himself into the 
fortress, and was the life and soul of the defence. 
For two months Bonaparte perseveringly con- 
tinued the siege — a great army advancing to 
raise it was defeated by him at Mount Tabor — 
but was compelled to retrace his steps to Egypt. 
Then Capitar Pasha appeared with a great force 
before Aboukir, which he took. Napoleon, how- 
ever, inflicted a tremendous defeat upon him, and 
rc-took the place. It was at the end of July, 
1798. Brave General Desaix had also had good 
success in Upper Egypt ; but it could not escape 
the sagacity of Napoleon that the whole great 
enterprise was a failure. Immediately after the 
landing of the army in Egypt, Nelson had ap- 
peared and annihilated the French fleet in the 
battle of the Nile on the Ist of August, *1798, 
The blow inflicted on the French had been ter- 
rific, and so far as the prospects of the Egyp- 
tian expedition were concerned, fatal. The 
commtmication between France and Egypt was 
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cut off ; and sooner or later the army, weakened 
by war and sickness, must be at the mercy of the 
enemy. 

Bonaparte's Return ; The 18th Brumaire. 

Events were also happening in France which 
convinced Bonaparte, even through the fitful 
snatches of intelligence he obtained, that the pear 
was ripening, and might be plucked by another, 
if he remained absent. The powcrlcssncss and 
inefficiency of the Directory, with its two Houses 
of the Ancients, and the Five Hundred, became 
more manifest every day. In Italy there had 
been loss upon loss, and not even the heroic 
death of Joubert at Novi had been able to bring 
back victory to the French arms. Accordingly 
Bonaparte quitted Egypt secretly, after trans- 
ferring the command of the army to brave out- 
spoken Klcber, destined soon to perish under the 
hand of an assassin. On the 22nd of August., 
Napoleon embarked with a few friends at Alex- 
andria, and thence made bis w^ay to his native 
Ajaccio, and so home to France by way of Frejus. 

He was received by the people with acclama- 
tion, and his journey to Paris was a triumphal 
progress. The Directory recci ved him witli sick ly 
smiles of distrust, and with that welcome “ which 
the faint hearf would fain deny, but dare not/' 
A well-organized conspiracy enabled liim, on the 
celebrated 18th Brumaire (9th of November, 
1799), with the assistance'of his brother Lucion, 
and hacked by the troops, to effect a d'd/af 
to overturn the govemment of the Directory, the 
Council of the Five Hundred being driven out 
f their hall of assembly at the point of the 
J^ayonet. Some of the more tardy of the deputies 
had even to escape by the windows. It was a 
modern atlaptation of Cromwell and the Long 
Parliament — a piece of brilliantly successful 
treason. The semblance of patriotism and zeal 
for the public good was maintained, as a cloak 
for ambition, Bonaparte professed himself full 
of indignation against the unfaithful guardians 
who had lost the fruits of the brave soldiers’ 
victories. Lucicn summoned an assembly of the 
®ost tractable of the members of the two 
councils ; and after .Honapartc and the soldiers 
had been thanked for what they ha<l done, a new 
govemment was instituted. Three consuls, of 
Whom Bonaparte was to be the first, should 
stand at the head of the state. Two commis- 
sions were appointed to decide on a new con- 
stitution. A new ministry was appointed, and 
tile consulate began. From this rime we have 
U) look upon Napoleon as a ruler; for as first 
coxunil he held the whole power in his hands ; 


his nominal colleagues were entirely swayed by 
his will ; and of the republic, the name alone 
remained. A phantom council, a senate, existed, 
but it was only to give a constitutional colour to 
the dictator’s will. From the establishment of 
the consulate, until that tmiisitional form of 
government merged into the empire, Bonaparte 
was gradually but surely doing away with every- 
thing that bore the republican stamp. This could 
not escape the observation of many; and yet 
his popularity was immense. All seemed to look 
to him. The great mass who desired peace, 
thought hi.s strojig hand could best maintain it. 
The soldiers, smarting under the disgrace of the 
last two years, looked to him to re-establish their 
former renown. Even the Royalists indulged a 
whimsical expectation, that as he had acted the 
part of Cromwell, be would take up the charac- 
ter of General Moftk, and pave the way for a 
Restoration, in the persem of the Bourbon Louis 
XVIII. ; and propositions in this direction were 
absolutely made to him by agents of the exiled 
family. He repulsed them with contempt. He 
had not gathered the pear to hand it over to 
.another. 

The Consulate ; Campaign op 1800 ; 
Greatness op Bonaparte. 

The Consul began his administration of affairs 
by making proposals of peace to Austri,a and 
KngLand. The *autogra 2 )h letter he addressed to 
George III. was answered by a dry, formal de- 
spatch, by an under-secretary of state. George III, 
with bis old-world prejudices, was not the man 
to rcs 2 )ond to a personal ailvancc from the upstart 
Coreican. From Vienna he cxj»crienccd a similar 
repulse ; and now he had put himself in the right 
with the French people, who fully believed the 
war to be forced upon him against his will, Tho 
martial spirit revived in France in full force. 
Massdna was fighting in Italy against terrible 
odds. M61.as, the Austrian, had 180,000 men to op- 
pose to his 40,000. A great army of reserve, 60,000 
strong, was raised in Fr.ance. Napoleon, led this 
force over the great St. Bernard in May, 1800, 
and then by the Simplon and the St. Gotthard into 
Italy. Thoroughly planned, and elaborated with 
masterly strategy, the campaign of 1800 was 
brilliantly successful, and the great battle of 
Marengo, on the 14th of June, made Napoleon 
oiioc more master of Italy, The vjptorious army 
was put under Mass6na’s command ; and Bona- 
parte returned to Paris, higher than ever in the 
estimation of France and of Europe. 

Brilliant successes of other generals, especiaUy 
of Moreau, compelled the Austrians to make over* 
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tures for peace. Moreau's splendid yictory at 
Hohenlinden (Dec. 3rd, 1800), paved the way to 
the treaty of Luneville, and at length, at the 
beginning of 1802, the treaty of Amiens was 
signed, the only peace ever made between Napo- 
leon and the English Government. 

But the peace of Amiens, the result of the short 
supremacy of a whig ministry, was not likely to 
be of long duration. Between the govern- 
ments of England and France there was a rooted 
antipathy. George III. and his court could 
not frankly acknowledge the title of Bonaparte 
as head of the State, where the indispensable 
qualification of legitimacy was wanting. In 
their eyes he was from first to last the Corsican 
usurper, against whom every stratagem was per- 
missible, “ I did not usurp the crown,” was 
Napoleon’s defence, “ It was lying in the mire. 
I picked it up. The people placed it on my 
head,” And here he was right. The people 
looked upon him as identified with the triumph 
of the republic over invading kings— as the man 
who having risen by his transcendent talents, 
had declared that the career should be open to 
talent, and showjir il’iin'SlriV'’ n^ady to promote 
men on tlini"’ merits, without reference to birth 
oi:.^Abn. “The old privileged classes and the 
foreign cahinets,” paid Napoleon, “halo me 
worse tlian they did ItohcspicjiTC.” And here 
again he was light; for the very extravagance 
of the hideous Terror ” enabled them to hold 
up that wretched fanatic as a warning example 
of the evils of democracy, while under the Con- 
sulate the Bopuhlic flourished, and the work of 
reconstruction went steadily on. Neither side 
had confidence in the other. England saw with 
natural distrust how the consul’s ambition grew 
with his fortunes. It was evidently his intention 
to make France the dominant power in Enn»pe, 
and himself the despotic ruler of the French 
nation. To this end he worked with marvellous 
perseverance and sagacity ; and in many respects 
the four years during which he ruled over France 
as first consul were marked by grctit and signal 
benefits that have left the mark of his hand upon 
the best institutions oi the land he governed, in 
such a way, that in common justice they should 
be to spme extent set against his subsequent 
errors and crimes. He aspired to be the head, not 
of a faction, but of the whole nation, and therefore 
at the outset of his rule set himself to conciliate 
all parties alike. Gradually he cleared the 
Government of the absurdities with which the 
revolutionary period had surrounded it. The 
ridiculous revolutionary calendar, with its de^ 
ca4e» and rain months wind months and fog 


monthf was abandoned ; many of the emigrants 
were ^owed and even encouraged to return to 
France. Public worsliip was re-established in 
churches. Furthermore, during the consulate, 
and indeed during his whole rule, a spirit of un- 
flagging energy was shown, in the improvement 
of agriculture, commerce, and manufacturing 
industry. Great public works were undertaken 
in France and in the countries subordinate to her 
rule. The road over the Simplon, for instance,^ 
is a monument of the greatness of Napoleon in 
this direction. Education, science, and art were 
all promoted by encouragement and reward; 
and by healing the wounds of the revolution, 
and working incessantly for the prosp nty of 
France, the first consul built up his powf in the 
hearts of millions of the French people. 

But alas for the other side of the picture ! — 
When the nation’s confidence had once been fully 
gained, it was lamentably abused. Ambitious 
this man had always been — ardent, strenuous and 
aspiring ; but while engaged in the hard struggle 
with fortune, prudence and sagacity had kc})t 
that ambition in check. But he had now, like 
Wolscy, to bear on his shoulders “ a weight which 
would sink a navy — ^too much honour;” and, aS; 
Shakespeare says of the great Ca^linal, it prove® 
with him also “ a burden too heavy for a man that? 
hopes for lieaven.” His ambition became more 
and more ungovernable, and developed at last 
into the perfection of selfishness. He no longer 
looked upon himself as the trustee of the enor- 
mous empire whoso destinies he wielded ; but 
regarded that empire, .and indeed the whole 
world, as bound to minister to his greatness. 
“Ye have my glory 1” was in substance his 
answer to the exhausted hut devoted people who 
.appealed to him for rest and freedom. France, 
like a generous horse, bore him bravely througl* 
the burden and heat of a long battle day ; he, liko 
a merciless rider, pressed the willing horse until 
it fell exhausted beneath him. 

From Amiens to Austerlitz ; Napoleon 
THE Emperor, 

The peace of Amiens was not ten months old 
when its approaching termination was seen. 
The English had promised to evacuate Malta, 
but hesitated to do so in view of the warlike 
preparations of France, and that power’s negotia- 
tions with Spain. Napoleon, already irritated 
against England by the attacks uponiiim in the 
newspapers, for he hated anything like a free 
press, insisted on a literal carrying out of the 
treaty, and resented the interference of England 
in continental politics. Lord Whitworth, the 
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Bnglifiih, and Gener^ Andreassy, the French, 

nbassadors, left Paris and London almost 
simultaneously, so that they met at Dover. 
On the 18th of May, the English Government 
declared war. The French ships in English 
ports were seized and declared forfeited; the 
first consul, on his part, detained as prisoners of 
war all English residents in France. This 
renewal of the war was thus surrounded with 
circumstances tending to embitter the contest 
which continued until the fall of the Empire. 

A new coalition of nations against France was 
now brought about — the third since the fall of 
the monarchy. The pi imc mover in this measure 
was Pitt, who had once more been called to the 
head of affairs. The powers who united with 
Kngland were Sweden, Russia, and Austria. 
There was good reason, on the part of England 
at least, for making every preparation. Napoleon 
had pubKcly declared bis intention of invading 
that country. He had assembled a large army 
on the heights near Boulogne, with the avowed 
purpose of crossing the channel, for which pur- 
pose a number of flat-bottomed boats bad been 
prepared. The “army of England” was a 
standing menace; and the excitement in Eng- 
land was shoviW by the enrolment of 150,000 
volunteers, .;nd the augmentation of the regular 
ai my. In 1804, the Consulate gave place to the 
J'lmpire, By an enormous majority of votes it 
was declared by the French people that the head 
of the state should assume the title of Emperor. 
Accordingly, Napoleon was crowned, with 
Josephine, at Notre Dame, in December, 1804. 
The state now assumed a more military aspect 
than ever. A new nobility was created, of 
generals who had distinguished themselves. 
From among these also were chosen those 
famous marshals who surrounded the Emperor’s 
throne. The establishment of the legion of 
honour, into which the private soldier who dis- 
tinguished himself by courage, could equally 
with the general gain admittance, was another 
step indicative of military achievements in con- 
templation. It was evident that the year 1806 
would be a stirring and memorable time. 

Whether Napoleon ever seriously intended this 
descent upon England wiB always remain doubt- 
ful. Many considered the threat to bo simply a 
stratagem to divert attention from the real point 
of attack;^ but Pitt thoroughly believed in it, 
and would hear of nothing else. A parliamentary 
follower told him of the receipt of a letter from 
ft correspondent, speaking of a great massing of 
troops on the Rhine fronlier. “ Then, sir,” said 
the Prime Minister, “ you have a very disaffected 


correspondent.” Very suddenly and rudely was 
the illusion dispelled. At the end of August the 
Emperor suddenly broke up his camp, marched 
his army with unexampled speed across France, 
formed a junction with the armies raised by 
several of his marshals, and led 300,000 troops 
against southern Germany. 

The allies were completely taken by suprise. 
Wurtomberg and Baden made a treaty with 
Napoleon ; who, advancing in his usual rapid 
way, completely surrounded the army of the 
veteran Austrian, General Mack, near Ulm. 
Mack was obliged to surrender, with all his 
force, and Ulin fell into the victor’s power. 
Thence he marched to Vienna, which had no 
alternative but to receive the victorious invader 
within its walls. Meanwhile the great Russian 
army was coming to the scene of action. Napo- 
leon, who loved to choose his own fighting- 
ground, took up a new position in IMoravia, near 
the capital Brunn ; and here w'as fought, on 
the 2nd of December, the tremendous battle of 
Austcrlitz. The victory he hero gained threw 
all Napoleon’s previous triumphs into the shade. 
Fifteen thousand prisoners and a liundrod pieces 
of artillery fell into his hands. Austria was 
humbled, and compelled to sue for peace ; and 
the Russian army had to retreat in such con- 
fusion as prevduded its rallying for some time. 

TLe treaty of Presburg, signed on the 20lh of 
December, after the Emperor Francis had per* 
sonally visited Napoleon in the camp, broke the 
power of Austria, and niatlc Franco the arbiter 
of the Continent. Thus llio eampaigii closed 
with brilli.'int triumph for the Emperor. 

But there was one notable except ion. On the 
25th October, the very day C)f the capitul.ation of 
Mack, at IJlin, the combined French and Spanish 
fleet had been al backed by Nelson at Cape 
Trafalgar, near Cadiz. JSvery Englishman knows 
the glorious story of that day. The victory that 
Nelson purchased with his life involved not only 
the defeat but the utter destruction of the 
French fleet, and from that day until the end of 
the war, ten years later, the French were never 
able to meet the English in a general engage- 
ment at sea. It has been well said of Napoleon’s 
power, that it resembled the fabled might of 
those goblins who were struck helpless when they 
encountered a stream of running water. On land 
his word was omnipotent ; but while France was 
gaining victories all over the Continent, her 
ships were hiding in harbour or hurrying from 
port to port, flying from British cruisers. The 
Nile had been a noble triumph for England, but 
the victory of Trafalgar was greater still, and 
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might hare taught a lesson to Napoleon of the 
uncertainty of success, had he been sufficiently 
master of himself to receive it. 

Jena, Btlau, Fmbdland, Tilsit. 

In the year 1806, after these great victories, 
Napoleon had chiefly to deal with Prussia. This 
state had played an unworthy part during the 
struggle ; consenting to stand aloof, lured by the 
promise of receiving Hanover. When, however, 
Austria had been vanquished, and Prussia put 
out of the field for a time, Napoleon showed no 
alacrity to cultivate the friendship of Prussia, 
whose weak, vacillating king he cordially de- 
spised. The defeat of Austcrlitz and the conse- 
quent destruction of the coalition had broken 
the heart of Pitt, who came to London to die in 
February, 1806 ; and his great rival, destined to 
follow him to the grave in a few months, once 
more applied himself to the task of endeavouring 
to bring about peace with France. When, in 
the negotiations which ensued, Prussia found 
France ready to give back Hanover to England, 
her eyes were at length opened ; and the national 
party, which had been for some time gathering 
etrength, at length procured the declaration of 
war. England, ready to take part with any 
power against France, became reconciled to 
Prussia, with whom and Sweden she formed the 
fourth cofilition. 

The Prussian army, strong in numbers, was 
badly officered, and led by men of a bygone 
school, at whoso antiquated notions Napoleon 
laughed. “ Ils se tromperont furieusement, ces 
perruques” (they’ll find themselves horribly 
mistaken, these old fogies), was his sarcastic 
remark, on discovering their expectation of his 
basis of .attack. Even of Blucher, perhaps the 
best of them, Napoleon said, “ He is a very brave 
soldier, a good fighter (un bon sabreur). lie is 
like a bull who shuts his eyes and rushes forward, 
and sees no danger. As a general, he is without 
talent.” On the 14th October, two battles were 
gained, one by Napoleon at Jena, the other by 
Davoust at Auerstadt. On that ilay of misfortune 
Prussia lost 60,000 men ; and even this was not 
the worst. A wretched panic, favoured perhaps 
by the disaffection that existed towards the 
Government, seized upon the whole country. 
Strong fortresses yielded to the French without 
even a show of resistance ; large army corps 
eurrendered with suspicious alacrity. Napoleon 
entered Berlin as a conqueror, and had now only 
Russia to contend with. Thus 1806 closed with 
increased glory to the Empire ; and the French 
people, intoxicated with glory, did not as yet 


murmur at the cost of these victories, though I 
there was wailing in many a home over fathers, 
brothers, and sons whom the war had devoured. 
It is told how at this period Napoleon, during 
one of his progresses, having alighted with the 
Empress to walk a short distance on foot, met a 
peasant woman, who, being interrogated, said 
she was going to see the Emperor, who was to 
pass that way, “ Why do you wish to see him ?” 
asked Napoleon ; “ what have you done, but 
exchange one tyrant for another? You have had. 
the Bourbons, now you have Napoleon.” ‘*No 
matter,” rejoined the woman, “ Napoleon is our 
king; but the Bourbons were the kings of the nohles."' 
“ This,” said Napoleon, afterwards relating the 
anecdote, “ comprehends the whole matter.” 

Russia had by this lime recovered from the 
injuries of Austcrlitz ; and the campaign of 1807. 
which began with the new year on the plains of 
East Prussia, was directed against the armies of 
the Czar Alcxjindcr, The stubborn v.a1our of the 
Russian foe was proved in two days’ desperate 
fighting at Eylau, in which .SO, 000 men wore 
slain and 60,000 prisoners taken. A panic f)f 
exhaustion followed this tremendous conflict 
but on the 1 1th June, the seventh anniversary of 
Harengo, victory declared once more for Napo- 
leon, and Alexander now made proposals for 
peace. The treaty of Tilsit degraded Prussia to 
the rank of a third-rate power, while it left 
Russia almost untouthed. Napoleon thought it 
to his advantage to cultivate the friendship of 
the Emperor of Russia, who might aid him in 
carrying out colossal schemes of conquest, espe- 
cially towards the East ; for the King of Prussia 
he had a very hearty contempt, which he took 
no pains to disguise. He at once perceived the 
strong point of the Russian soldiers, their stolid 
obedience to orders, and their imperturb.able 
coolness. “ My soldiers,” he said to Alexander, 
‘‘ fire as brave as it is possible to be, but they are 
too much addicted to reasoning on their position. 
If they had the impassable firmness and docility 
of the Russians, the world would be too small 
for their exploits.” 

Napoleon at his Zenith ; His Ebeobs. 

This may be looked upon as the highest period 
of the Emperor’s power. In three successive 
years he had compelled the three greatest conti- 
nental powers— Austria, Russia, and Prussia— to 
sue for peace. His will was paramount over the 
Continent of Europe. Not only had he raised 
himself to a position such as no soldier of fortune 
had ever attained ; he bad absolutely put his 
nearest relatives on thrones, where they sat 
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state statues only/’ for they were expected to 
bo utterly subservient to the will of the great 
Emperor. Lucicni the republican, the most 
resolute of the family, had quarrelled with his 
imperial brother, to whom he spoke his mind in 
a fashion Napoleon would not brook; but Joseph, 
Louis, and even Jerome, whom the Emperor 
was accustomed contumcliously to designate as 
“le petit polisson” (the little scamp), were 
accommodated with kingdoms; Joseph receiving 
Naples then, and afterwards transferred to 
i?pain ; Louis becoming king of Holland, and 
“ polisson ” Jerome receiving the bran-new 
kingdom of Westphalia, constructed out of 
territory plundered from the unliappy monarch 
of Prussia, Murat, Napoleon’s brother-in-law, 
and Eug6ne Bcauharnais, his stepson, were also 
remembered in this grand distribution of crowns 
and sceptres. And here the conqueror commit- 
ted a grievous blunder. “La carri^rc pour le 
talent” had been his motto; the promotion of 
the deserving, irrespective of family claims ; and 
here he put men like the listless Joseph and the 
hot-headed Murat into positions requiring the 
greatest circumspection and sagacity, because 
they were related to himself. And so now also 
the reaction began to set in. He had been guilty 
of acts of whicji his enemies made the most to 
his disadvantage. The Duke d’Eiighicn, a dis- 
tinguished royalist, had been illegally captured, 
tried in an utterly irrcguljy manner by a hurried 
court-martial, and shot in the ditch of Vin- 
cennes ; an unhappy German bookseller, Palm, 
intt a similar fate for distributing a pamphlet of 
a seditious character ; the conscription weighed 
licavily upon France, and the immense sums 
exacted as “ contribution ” from Germany 
ai'oiised the feelings of hidden anger in the 
population. Outwardly all was glitter and 
triumph ; but the foundation of all this grandeur 
was unsound. 

The insatiable ambition that made him inter- 
fere in the wretched politics of Spain now led 
the Emperor into a series of difficulties from 
which he never extricated himself. The long 
struggle in the Peninsula cau& l a continual 
drain upon the resources of the empire ; and while 
this contest was going on, and the marshals were 
being wearied out by the imperturbable tenacity 
of Wellington, a new coalition was brought about; 
and in the campaign of 1809 the Emperor had 
once again to lead his legions to the Danube 
against the armies of Austria. The campaign of 
1809 might have afEorded food for reflection to 
the conqueror, had he not been too haughty and 
anpgant tc profit by its teachings. The armies 


who now opposed him seemed animated by anew 
spirit; for Austria,, the most persistently despotic 
of states, had actually begun, as an exorcist^ 
to conjure up the mortified spirit of her soldiers 
with a new word, a word most unfamiliar on the 
lips of her statesmen — freedom. The arrogance 
of the invading armies, the boastfulness of the 
victors of Marengo and Austcrlitz and Jena, had 
excited a feeling of anger in Austria ; and by 
representing the combat as one of nationality 
against foreign usurpation and the domination of 
an alien race, the Austrian Icaflers excited an 
enthusiasm amongst their men that astonished 
their opponents, whose task was rendered exceed- 
ingly difficult. Indeed, the Archduke Charles 
astonished Europe by the tremendous energy of 
his attack on the French at Aspern and Esslingen, 
where the invaders left 11,000 men dead on the 
field, and had y0,000 w'ounded, Marshal Lannes 
being among the slain. But both sides had suf- 
fered alike, and during an armistice of six weeks 
Napoleon received such reinforcements as enabled 
him to fight the battle of Wagram, which onco 
more put Austria in his power ; and in the treaty 
of Vienna, signed at Schbnbrunn, the Emperor 
Francis was obliged again to submit to the dic- 
tation of the imperious soldier of the iron hand. 
And now Napoleon, the child of the Devolution, 
the cliosen of the people, the man who owed 
everything to the fidelity of the nation towards 
him, sought to strengthen and secure his throne 
by a marriage alliance with the imperial family of 
Austria. He divorced Josephine, who had borne 
him no children, and married, in 1810, Maria 
Louisa, the daughter of the Emperor Francis. 
In the next year his hopes of succesaon were 
crowned by the birth of a son, who in his cradle 
was invested with the title of the King of Home, 

The Russian Campaign; Disaster. 

The continental system by which Napoleon 
endeavoured to ruin Great Britain through hef 
commercial interests, by closing all the ports of 
Europe against her, had been carried out with 
unvarying tenacity under his orders. The injury 
inflicted upon Russia by the closing of her chief 
market, and the efforts of England and Sweden, 
brought about an alliance between the three 
countries. Napoleon, who had believed in the 
sincerity of tlip friendship of Alexander, was not 
unnaturally indignant. He declared war against 
Russia, and in his anger resolved upon the enter- 
prise that proved his ruin — the invasion of the 
vast empire of the Czars and an expedition against 
Moscow. Europe had never seen such an army 
as Napoleon led into Russia in 1812. The natnxa 
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of its composition showed the supremacy its 
leader had attained in Europe. Five hundred 
and seventy ^five thousand warriors, with 1,200 
pieces of artillery, crossed the Bussian frontier 
at the end of June, 1812 ; and each of the vassal 
states had been obliged to contribute its quota. 
Prussia sent 20,000, Austria 30,000, Poland 
60,000 men to swell the French forces, and the 
monarch s of Austria and Prussia, with a number 
of vassal princes, attended the levee of the 
master of the grande arnice in Dresden, where 
he held his court before starting on the expedi- 
tion which was to be his ruin. Never had the 
monarchs been so subservient to him. Some 
time before he had invited his former friend, 
Talma, the aCtor, to come to Erfurt, and play 
before a pit-full of kings (un parterre dc rois). 
He could have repeated the invitation here, for 
never had the monarchs of Europe appeared so 
completely his obedient humble servants. 

The plan of the Emperor was to advance with 
all speed, to bring the enemy to a general engage- 
ment as quickly as possible, and then to dicbite 
a peace in the Russian, as he had done in the 
Austrian and Prussian capilnlt^ 
plan, on the conj^J— 7 “ to^avoul a battle as 
^Vpossible ; to retreat before the advancing 
foe, and draw him into the interior of a country 
whoso barren and desolate wastes would yield 
but little provision or forage to that mighty host ; 
and then the winter would come on ; and as the 
Czar Nicholas said in after years, Russia had two 
leaders on whom she could rely — gi’iin Generals 
January and February. Accordingly, as the 
French pressed forward, their foes fell back; and, 
compelled, as they were to advance by different 
routes, their numbers were rather a hindrance 
than an advantage to the invaders. 

The Russian soldiers, however, not under- 
standing the Fabian tactics of their commanders, 
loudly demanded to be led against the foe, and 
were at length in a state of mutiny, refusing the 
“hourra” or salutations of welcome with which 
they were accustomed to receive their officers. 
Accordingly, a stand was made at Smolensk, 
when the victory was gained by the French, but 
with great loss ; and again the enemy retreated, 
and the French foUowed them up. On the 7th 
Septehiber, the fierce General KutuLoff having 
taken the command from Barclay do Tolly, a 
final stand was made at Borodino, to- protect the 
capital ; and a contest more obstinate than that 
of Eylau was maintained all day on the hanks of 
the Moskwa. 'Vr:th the loss of more than 20,000 
men, the enemy having lost 30,000, Napoleon 
advanced towards the ancient capital. When 


the gilded cupolas of Moscow were seen in the 
distance, the soldiers burst forth in shouts o{ 
triumph. Napoleon himself rejoiced at the sight 
of what appeared to be the goal of their ent^. 
prise. It was high time,” he observed. 

The conquerors entered a deserted city. The 
streets were empty ; in the houses costly goods and 
furniture were found in abundance, with none to 
claim them. Only tattered wretches were seen 
slinking about at street-comers, fleeing before the 
advancing soldiery. Napoleon took up his quar. 
ters in the Kremlin, and the army bivouacked in 
the streets. That night various fires broke out. 
At first they were attributed to accident; but 
the capture of some incendiaries, who boldly 
declared that they had been ordered by the 
governor, Rostopchin, to set the city on fire, 
showed to what lengths a fanatical people could 
go in their desire to destroy an enemy. Moscow, 
the ancient capital, the depository of the chief 
treasures of the Empire for centuries, the dwell, 
ing-placc of 300,000 Russians, was to be sacrificed 
to ensure the destruction of the invaders 
had dared to profane the soil of Holy Riite. 'a. 
l?ouf^fimi7 ;vGre reduced to^asl^c:^. 

The Emperor himself was obliged to flee froi.i 
the Kremlin, and was in imminent danger of 
being suffocated by the smoke. ^ When the lire 
had burnt itself out, the soldiers once more 
returned to encamp among the ruins. Discou- 
ragement and doubt ^ad already begun te spreat^ 
among them, Napoleon wrote to Alexander, 
reminding him that he was *^1111 his friend, .and 
evidently anxious for peace ; but the war part}’, 
in whose hands the weak, vacillating Czar was, 
sternly replied that no negotiations could be 
begun while a single French soldier remained on 
Russian soil. 

The position was growing critical. For some 
time no news had reached the Emperor from 
Baris, and he dreaded, not without reason, as the 
sequel proved, that his enemies might endeavour, 
in his aijsence, to overturn his government. 
His troops were unprovided with winter clothing, 
and provisions were very hard to get ; so, after 
a period of indecision, Napoleon resolved to 
retreat. “This war resembles no other,” said 
the Emperor gloomily. “ At Eylau, at Friedland, 
we had to contend only with soldiers ; here we 
have to conquer a whole nation.” 

Of that fatal retreat the story has been told a 
hundred times by men who themselves experi- 
enced its horrors. Nothing in tfie world’s 
chronicle of human woe exceeds in horror the 
miseries of that fearful journey through the 
endless snow-covered plains, amid the aggravated 
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tenors of a pursuing army, hot for vengeance, ' 
and plundering skirmishers, with lance and 
pistol, hovering *on the outsldrts of the retreat- 
ing masses, cutting off, with cruel pertinacity, 
every unhappy straggler whom famine or ex- 
haustion compelled to lag behind his comrades. 
Haggard, famine-stricken, and in rags, afraid to 
sleep by night for the deadly frost, afraid to 
halt by day for needful rest, for the murderous 
Cossacks hovering around them, they stumbled 
on, like overdriven cattle, until all bonds of 
discipline were loosed, and in brutal selfishness, 
engendered of misery, the soldier thrust his 
officer away from the camp-fire, and the famished 
wretches fought for the loathsome scraps with 
which they strove to keep themselves alive. At 
the passage of the river Berisina, where the 
pursuing army of Kutusoff came up with them, 
thousands perished in the half-frozen river. 
On the 6th December, Napoleon himself quitted 
the remains of the army ; and, accompanied by 
two of his marshals, set out for Paris, by way of 
Warsaw, Dresden, and JVIayence. The miserable 
relics of the army arrived at Wilna, where they 
were enabled to take some rest, and thence they 
hurried on to iccross the Niermn. Talleyrand, 
the archtrail or, who served each party in turn, 
and betrayed ^cm all round, maiked the extent 
of the disaster, and declared it to bo ^*the 
loginning of the end,” 

1813 ; Euhope against Fhancb. 

The subservient senate readily agreed that the 
armies were to he raised, for the campaign of 
1 til 3, to a strength of 800,000 men. A conscrip- 
tion, severer than any former levy, provided the 
necessary numbers ; but the soldiers of 1813 were 
lu i like the veterans of former years. Brave 
they were, those poor conscripts, even to temerity, 
rcjiay to encounter any danger, and inspired 
with a patriotism truly heroic ; but many of 
them were mere boys, utterly wanting in the 
physical strength necessaiy for a long campaign. 
Selection had become impossible, and hardly any 
man who could carry a musket escaped enrol- 
ment. Meanwhile, Europe h/1 marked the 
discomfiture of the great soldier until then 
considered invincible. The Prussian and Austrian 
auxiliary corps hastened to effect an accommo- 
dation with the enemy ; and in Prussia a general 
uprising and revolt took place. The young men 
came by thousands to enrol themselves as volun- 
teers, to fight for the freedom of their country. 
Coniributions of money, and even of jewels and 
valuables, for the equipment of troops, poured 
lu* A general euthusiasxn had selaed the country. 


** Das Volk stcht auf, der Sturm bricht lost" 

“ The people rise — ^thc storm’s unchained,” sang 
Theodore Komcr, the Tyrtmus of the camp, 
himself destined to fall for his country in the 
struggle. A sixth coalition was formed against 
France, England again bearing a great part of 
the financial burden. 

Napoleon showed all his former energy and 
resolution in the fecc of this groat danger. He 
signalized tlie beginning of tlie campaign by 
gaining the three victories r,f LUIzen, Wurtzen, 
and Bautzen, in Saxony ; and then he occupied 
.Dresden, and the King of Saxony renewed his 
treaty with liim. Tliis startling evidence that 
the gri^t soldier still knew liow to conquer made 
liis foes pause. An armistice, and a congress at 
Prague, ostensibly for arranging a peace, gave 
them lime to recover from their discomfiture, 
and to gain a most important ally in the person 
of Austria, Wlien, on the breaking off of the 
conference and the renewal of the war, Austria 
declared on the side of the allies, it was felt that 
only exceptional gi>od fortune, combined with 
consummate skill, could save Napoleon from 
ruin. Once again he inllictcd doforit on his foes 
at Dresden ; and here perished Moreau, who to 
his shame had taken service with Kussia against 
his own country. But meanwhile Napoleon’s 
marshals were blundering. Macdonald and Ney 
w*ere separately defeated, and Vandanime, with 

8.000 men, was taken prisoner, llctreat or a 
general battle formed the only alternative. 
Napoleon chose the latter, and at Lcipsic, in th« 
great Volkerschlacht, or battle of the nations, he 
encountered, with 170,0(X) men, the armies of 
Russia, Pruvssia, Austria, Sweden, and their allies, 
amounting to 300,000 men. From the 14th to 
the 18th, in a series of tremendous conflicts, the 
French struggled for victory ; but on the 19th. 
Napoleon was obliged to retreat, with a loss of 

80.000 men, One more gleam of success illu- 
mined the campaign for him. The Bavarians 
tried, at llanau, to intercept his retreat, and he 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon them. But the 
end was near. 

1814; Useless Struggle and Abdication. 

7 he aPdes had now 400,000 troops in Holland 
and along the banks of the Rhine ; and the 
crows could now venture to attack the eagle in 
his nest. The commencement of 1814 saw 
foreign armies once more encamped on the soil 
of France, Never had Napoleon’s military genius 
shone more brightly than now, and never had 
the French shown more clearly how much their 
success in war depends on a great leader. like 
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a hunted lion, he strove desperately to break the 
net which his enemies were drawing around him. 
Prussians, Russians, and Austrians were in turn 
overthrown at Champeaubert, Montmirail, Join- 
ville, Nangis, and Montcreau. But his generals 
deserted him, to'make terms for themselves ; the 
Senate, once so servile, declared against him ; 
Talleyrand the archtraitor matured a scheme for 
the restoration of the Bourbons; while Napoleon 
was engaged near the frontier against one army 
of the allies, another made its way to the capital; 
and at length, while he was hastening to relieve 
the beleaguered city, he rcocivcd the news 
Fontainebleau, that Paris had surrendered, ana" 
he knew that the game was lost. 

The island of Elba for an empire, four hundred 
of his old guard for an army, the retention of 
his title as emperor, and a large pension (which 
was not paid) for the maintenance of his little 
court — such were the terms offered to the fallen 
Csesar by the allies, and perforce accepted by 
him. Napoleon quitted France, and Louis ^VIII. 
ruled in the Tuilerics. Louis was a good-natured, 
fat, indolent gentleman enough, strongly resem- 
bling his elder brother, the unhappy Louis XVI., 
in person and in character. “ II ny a ricn de 
chang6 ; il n’y a qu’un fran^iiis de plus,” he said ; 
and would have been content to let things remain 
much as they were. But the men around him 
were “ far more royalist than the king ; ” they 
insulted and disgusted the anny ; they cashiered 
the old officers who had fought against the 
invader, and put in their places the emigrants 
who had intrigued in safety beyond the frontiers, 
and w’ho now returned in swarms, hungry as 
locusts, for pensions and places. Such a won- 
derful amount of misrule and blundering did 
they concentrate into a few months, that before 
a year bad fully gone, Napoleon was back agaxn 
to strike once moi*e for crown and empire. 

The Last Effort ; Failure and Ruin, 

The year 1816 will always bo memorable for the 
famous Waterloo campaign. It was a desperate 
venture; and in view of the determination of the 
allies to stand together, and to enter into no 
treaty with N apoleon, could hardly succeed. Even 
if the French army had not suffered that crush- 
ing defeat on the 18th June, if the Emperor had 
succeeded in defeating the English and the 

..-rians, he would still have had to reckon 
with the enormous hosts of Austria and Frusssia, 
aided by the large contingents, the states of 
Germany, Sweden, and the Netherlands would 
have been called on to supply. Exhausted as 
she was, through the enormous warlike drain on 


her population for years, France would have 
been quite unequal to such a tremendous task. 
Napoleon in former days had been the king of 
the people ; but he had betrayed his trust, and 
was, in 1816, only the king of the army. 

It would have been well for him had he died 
at Waterloo; for those six years of captivity at 
St. Helena are miserable to look back upon, 
and reflect no honour on the petulant captive 
anxious to parade his grievances, or on the great 
English government who surrounded him with 
infinitely petty restrictions, or the military 
governor who treated him like a convict. To 
guard with jealous care the man who had returned 
from Elba was necessary, and right but to refuse 
to address him except as “ General Bonaparte ” 
was petty ; and the refusal to allow the single word 
“ Napoleon ” as an inscription on the tomb of the 
dead lion, showed a meanness of spirit worthy 
of the ministry who sent the “ imperative orders ” 
that no words should appear on the stone 
but the obnoxious name “General Bonapaite.*’ 
During that long agony the captive had one 
thing that had been denied him during the 
greater part of his heated, busy, toilsome career 
— ^time for reflection. Already at Elba he had ' 
begun to distinguish causes and effects more 
clearly, when the false glare thrown ui)on events 
by conquest and success had passed away. “ I 
committed tlirce great political faults,” he said. 

“ I ought to have ma^jle peace with England by 
abandoning Spain, I ought to have restored the 
kingdom of Poland, and not have gone to 
JMdscow. I ought to havo made peace at Dresden 
(in 181.‘J), giving up Hamburgh and some other 
countries that wore useless to me,” 

The most convincing proof that his long cap- 
tivity gave him time for profitable reflection is 
found in his remarks to Bertrand on the Christian 
religion. Dimly, and afar off, the captive seems 
to Jhavc scon the great fault in his own character, 
the devouring egotism which had made him look 
upon all things as revolving round him, in 
contrast with the love that forms the essence of 
gospel teaching, “ The soul can never go astray,” 
he said, solemnly laying his hand on the Bible, 

“ with this book for its guide.” 

On the 6th May, 1821, Napoleon died. From 
the broken words that escaped him, the faithful 
watchers round his bed could gather that his last 
thoughts wandered to the land of France, to the 
son who had been his pride and hope, to the army 
he had led so often to victory. But mihgled with 
these trembled on bis dying lips the name of Him 
before whom the glory of the kings of the earth 
passes away as a tale that is told. H. W. D. 
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wife of Caius Marius, who was seven times 
Consul. His early life was spent at a time when 
the successes of Sulla had restored tlie govern- 
ment of the nobles ; and the list of Consuls at 
this period shows for several years the position 
which the great families had recovered in the 
State. It was the destiny of Csesar to head a 
revolutionary movement, and take the last step 
in the downfall of the iicpublit;. 

In his seventeenth year Cjusar married Cor- 
nelia, the daughter of Cinna, by whom he had a 
daughter, Julia. This connection with Marius 
and Cinna, the two great opponents of the Dicta- 
tor Sulla, exposed him to the resentment of the 
opposite faction. By Sulla’s orders he was de- 
prived of his wife’s dowry, and of the fortune 
which he had inherited by descent, stripped of 
an olRce he held as Priest of Jupiter, and com- 
pelled to seek safety in flight. Sulla is said to 
have spared his life with great reluctance, ob- 
serving to those who pleaded liis cause that the 
youth “would be the ruin of the aristocratic, 
party, for there were many Mariuses in Cicsar.” 

A Milttaby Cakeeu Begun. 

Csesar first served under M. Thermus in Asia, 
and distinguished himself at the capture of 
Mitylene (B.c. 80 or 79), but his ro])utation 
suffered by a report (possibly an unFoun<lc<l one) 
of scandalous profligacy during a visit which he 
paid to Nicomedes, the King of Bitliyriia. 

In the follpwing year he served under Servi- 
lius Isauricus in Cilicia. The news of Sulla’s 
death soon brought him back to Borne, but he 
took no part in the movements of M. iEinilius 
Lepidus, who made a fruitless attempt to over- 
throw tlie aristocratic party, which had been 
firmly cstablLshod during the tyranny of Sulla. 
It is not unlikely, as is observed by Suetonius, 
that he had no confidence in Lepidus, and that 
he had penetration enough to see that the time 
was not come for humbling the aristocracy. 
Whatever opinion may be entertained as to 
Cicsar having very early formed a design to seize 
on the sovereign power, it is at least certain that 
from his first appearance in public life he had a 
settled purpose to break the power of the aristo- 
cracy, from which he and his relatives had 
suffered so much. 

On his return to Rome he had an opportunity, 
of which he readily availed himself, of displaying 
those powers of speech, w'hich were only second 
to his powers of action, in the prosecution of Dola- 
bella for maladministration in his province of 
Macedonia. Aft.er ini' successful impeachment 
ho rctire<i to Rhorles, and for a time became a 


pupil of the rhetorician Molo, one of the greatest 
masters of the art, whose instructions Cicero had 
attended probably a year or two before Caesar’s 
visit. 

Fortune seemed at once to claim him as a man 
of action. On his way to Rhodes his ship was 
captured by the pirates who had then undisputed 
mastery of the Mediterranean and iI3gaean. His 
ransom was fixed at the enormous sura of fifty 
talents (about £12,000), which he obtained from 
the maritime cities of Asia. Whilst ho was their 
prisoner he often made threats of vengeance, as 
it seemed to them in sport ; threats which would 
seem dou])ly ludicrous from that puny frame 
which Sliakspcare makes Cassius deride. But 
Caesar soon proved that he was terribly in 
earnest. Before proceeding to qualify himself 
for being an orator, he manned a small squadron 
at Miletus, assailed the pirates in their haunts, 
carried them prisoners to Pergamus, and crucified 
them. 

For some time after this Caesar seems to have 
had little concern in public life, being kept in 
the background by the predominance of the; 
aristocratic party, and the successful career of 
Mctcllus, Lucullus, Crassus, and Pompey. 

About B.c. 119, being elected one of the military 
Tribunes, he had suflicient influci> 7 /e to procure 
an enactment for the restoration of L. Cinna, his 
wife’s brother, and of tliosc part.i.sans of Lepidus 
who after his dc.ath had, (joined Sertorius in Spain. 
The following year lie was Quin^torin Spain, and 
on his return to Home he was elected iKdile for 
B.c. 69. 

Just before entering on office he fell under 
some suspicion of being engaged in a conspiracy 
to kill the Consuls Cotta and Torquatus, and 
effect a, revolution. Whether there rc^-lly was a 
conspiracy or not may be doubted : Caesar’s share 
in it at least is not clearly established. 

The oflic.c of A5dile gave Ca'.saran opportunity 
of indulging liis taste for magnificence and dis- 
play, by which at the same time he secured the 
favour of the people. He beautified the city 
with public buildings, and gave splendid ex- 
hi bitions of wild beasts and gladiators. He li vei 1 
at an expense which his income certainly did 
not warmiit. “ M.any people observing this,’* 
says Plutarch, “thought that he was purchasing 
a short transient honour very dear ; but the fact 
was, he was gaining the greatest things he could 
aspire to at a small price. It is said that he was 
one thou.sand three hundred ducats in ddbt before 
he got any public employment. When he had 
the superintendence of the Appian Road he laid 
out a great deal of his own money ; and when 
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^(lile, he not only exhibited three hundred and 
fifty pairs of gladiators, but in the other diver- 
sions of the theatre, in processions and public 
tables, he far outshone the most ambitious who 
had gone before him. These things attached the 
j^eople to him so strongly that every one sought 
for new honours and employments to recompense 
his generosity.” 

Csesar, who was now thirty-five years of age, 
had enjoyed no opportunity of distinguisiiing 
himself in a military capacity ; while the more 
fortunate Pompey, who was only six years older, 
was spreading his name and the terror of the 
Roman arms throughout the East. A favour- 
able occasion seemed to present itself in Egypt. 
Alexander, the King, who had been honoured 
with the name of friend and ally of the Roman 
people, was ejected from Alexandria by the 
citizens. The popular feeling at Rome was 
against the Alexandrians, and Caisar thought he 
had interest enough, through the Tribunes and 
the democratical party, to get appointed to an 
extraordinary command in Egypt. But the 
opposite i'aci ion was strongly united against him, 
and he failed in Ids attempt. 

Civil and Religious Employments, 

The folhxgiing year he was more successful. 

By a jiidiciouf' a[)j)lication of money among the 
poorer voters, and of i)crsonal influence among all 
classes, he obtained the-fl^ontificatus Maximus, or 
wardenshipof the ecclesiastical college of Ponti- 
fices, a pla(;c no doubt of coasiderablc emolument, 
to which an oirudal residence in the Sacra Via was 
also attached. This union of civil and religious 
functions in the same person, at least in the higher 
and more profitable places, was a part of the old 
lv<,man polity, which, among other consequences, 
pievented the cxisten('e of a hierarchy with a 
distinct and opposing interest. 

At the time of the important debate on the 
conspiracy of Catiline (n.c. 6H), Caesar was 
Praetor Designatus (praetor elect for the follo\ving 
year), and accordingly spoke in his place in the 
senate. He was the only person who venturc<l 
to oppose the proposition for putting the con- 
spirators to death : he recommended their pro- 
perty to be confiscated, and tliat they should be 
dispersed through the <b’ffcrcni mimicipa of Italy, 
and kept under a strict surveillance. The speech 
which Sallust has put into his mouth on this 
occasion, if the substance of it is genuine, will 
help us *10 form some estimate of Cuesar’s charac- 
ter and policy at this period. The address is 
singularly well adapted to flatter the dominant 
party, as well as to keep up his credit with those ■* 
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who were hostile to the aristocratic interest. 
His object was to save the lives of the conspira- 
tors, under the pretext of inflicting on them a 
punishment more severe than that of death. 
But for Cato he might probably have carried his 
motion. 

According to Suetonius, Caesar persevered in 
his opposition till his life was actually threatened 
by the armed Roman Equites, who were intro- 
duced into the senate-house under the pretext of 
protecting the seriate during their deliberations. 
Cicero, wlio was their Consul, and in the height 
of his prosperity and arrogance, might, it is said, 
by a single nod have destroyed this formidable 
opponent of the order of which he had become 
the devoted champion, but either his courage 
failed him, or some motive, perhaps more worthy, 
led him to check the fury of the Equites. 

In the following year, during his praetorship, 
the opposite faction in the senate, who were bent 
on crushing Caesar’s rising influence, actually 
passed a decree (dccretuin), by which Q. Cascilius 
Metellus Nei)Os, one of the Tribunes of the plebs, 
and Caesar, who strongly supported him in his 
measures, were declared incapable of continuing 
in the exercise of their oflicial duties. 

Caesar, however, still went on discharging the 
judicial functions of his magistmey, till he found 
that f»)rcc would 1x3 used to compel his submis- 
sion to this illegal and impolitic act of the senate. 
The populace were rouscil by this strange pro- 
! cceding, and ( licsar apparently might have had 
1 their best assistance against his enemies ; but 
prudence for tlie present induced him to check the 
zeal of liis par tisans, and the senate, apparently 
alarmed by this demonstration, repealed their 
own decr^^e. and thanked him for his conduct. 

An affair which happened during Caesar’s 
prictorship caused no little scandal at Rome. 
While the ceremonies in honour of the Bona 
Dea were performing in the house of Caesar, the 
profligate Cloilius, putting on a woman’s dress, 
contrived to get admission to these mysterious 
rites. On the affair being discovered, Caesar 
divorced his wife Pompeia, whom he had married 
after the death of Cornelia, and Clodius, after 
being brouglit to a public trial on a charge of 
impiety, only escaped by bribing the judices, or 
jury. When called as a witness at the trial 
Caesar declared that he knew nothing of what 
was alleged against Clodius. As this declaration 
appeared rather strange, the accuser demanded 
why, if that was the case, he had divorced his 
wife. “ Because,” said he, “ I would have my 
wife above suspicion.” 

From motives of policy Caesar did not break 
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with Clodius ; he probably feared his influence, 
and already saw that he could make him a useful 
l'‘()l and a bugbear to Cicero. 

Consul for tub First Time ; A Good 
Stroke of Policy. 

Tlic year b.c. 60 was spent by Caesar in his 
province of Hispania Ulterior, or Southern Spain, 
where he speedily restored order, and before 
his successor came, hurried back to Home to 
canvass for the consulship. He had now begun to 
indulge in dreams of ambition. When he was in 
Spain, we arc told by Plutarch, he bestowed 
some leisure hoiir.^. on reading ])art of the history 
of Alexan<ler, and was so affected by it, that he 
sat thoughtful for a long time, and at last burst 
into tears. As his friends were wondering at 
the reason he said, “ Do you think T have not 
suflicient cause for concern, when Alexander at 
my age reigned over so many conquered countries, 
and I have not one glorious achievement to 
boast ? ” 

The aristocrat ical party saw that it was iinj)ofi- 
Bible to prevent Ciesar’s clccdion : their only 
chance was to give him a colleague who should 
be a check upon him. Their choice of Bibuliis 
seems to have been singularly unfortunate. 
Hibulus was elected with C'le.sar in o])position to 
Lucceius, with whom (-aesar had fornic<l a coali- 
tion, on the condition that Lucccius should find 
the money and that Ciesar sljould give him the 
benefit of his influence and recommendation. 

The scheme of Cajsar’s enemies proved a com- 
plete failure. Bibidus, after unavailing efforts 
to resist the impetuosity of his colleague, shut 
himself up in his hou.se, and Cie.sar, in fact, be- 
came sole Consul. In order to stop all public 
business, Bibulus declared the auguries unfavour- 
able ; and when this would not answer, he declared 
they would be unfavourable all througli the year. 
This illegal conduct only tended f/O justify the 
violent measures of his colleague. The affair, 
though a serious one for the hitherto dominant 
faction, furnished matter for the small wits of 
the day, who used to sign their notes and letters 
in the consulshii) of Julius and Caesar, instead of 
naming both Consuls in the usual way. Caesar 
entered on the first of his consulships in the year 
B.c. 59, and {jursued for exactly fifteen ycj.rs that 
marvellous political and military career to which 
history has since furnished but cue, and that 
an unequal, parallel. 

Caesar had contrived, by a masterly stroke of 
policy, to rejj ler i ’c^^ctual all opposition on the 
part of his opponents. Pompey was dissatisfied 
because the senate delayed about confirming all . 


his measures in tho Mithridatic war, and during 
his command in Asia. Crassus, who was the 
richest man in the State, and second only to 
Pompey in influence with the senatortal faction, 
was not on good terms with Pompey. If C^sar 
gained over only one of these rivals, he made the 
other his enemy; he determined therefore to 
secure them both. 

He began by courting Pompey, and succeeded 
in bringing about a reconciliation between him 
and Cinssus. It was jigrecd that there should be 
a general understanding among the three as to 
the course of policy : that all Pompey’s measures 
should be confirmed, and that Cjesar should have 
the con.suIs}iip. To (sement their .alli.ance more 
closely, Caesar gave Pompey his daughter Julia 
in marrkge, though she had been promised to M. 
Brutus. Cfcsar also took a new wife on the 
occasion, Calphurnia, the daughter of l*iso. whom 
he nominated one of the Consuls for tijc ensuing 
year. This union of Pompey. (h-a‘^sus,aml Cicsar 
is often called by modern writers tho first trium- 
virate. The effect of it was to dt'rtroy the credit 
of Pompey, throw disunion among tlie anstocrat.s, 
and put the whole power of the State in the hands 
of one vigorous and cloar-sighlod man. 

H is unnecessary to detail minutely the acts 
of Cje.s‘ir*s coiLsnlsliip, which rathei^ }>clong to a 
Iiistory of Home. From the Icticrs of Cicero, 
which .are c()ntcm])(u*ary evidence, we perceive 
that tlie senate at 1sls|, found they had got a 
master whom it was useless to resist : C.ato alone 
held out, but he stood by liimsclf. 

One of the mo.st important measures of Cajsar’s 
consulship was an agrarian law for the division 
of some [)ublic lands in Campania among the 
poorer citizens, wliich was carried by intimida- 
tion. Pompey and Crassus. who had given in to 
all Cmsar’s measures, acec])tod a i)lace in the 
commis.sion for dividing these lambs. Clodius, 
the enemy of Cicero, was. tlnoiigh CVesar’s intlu- 
ciice and the help C)f Pompey, adopted into a 
plebeian family, and thus made capable of hold- 
ing the office of Tribune ; an event which Cicero 
had long dreaded, and fondly flattered himself 
tliat he could prevent by a temporising policy. 
Clodius, tlie next year, was elected a Tribune, 
and drove Cicero into exile. 

Governor op Gallia Cisalpina, and 
Gallia Transalpina. 

The Roman Consuls, on going out of office, re- 
ceived the government of a province for olic year. 
CJaesar’s opponents unwisely made another and a 
ast effort against him, which only resulted in 
putting them in a still more humiliating position ; 
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they proposed to give him the superintendence 
of the roads and forests. Vatinius, one of his 
creatures, forthwitli procured a law to be passed, 
by which he obtained for Caesar the province 
of Gallia Cisalpina, or North Italy, and Tllyricuni, 
for five years : and the senate, fearing the 
people might grant still more, not only con- 
firmed the measure, but, making a merit of neces- 
sity, added the province of Gallia Transalpina. 

“From this moment,” it has been well said, 
“the history of Rome presents a striking parallel 
to the condition of the French Ui'public during 
Ronaparte's first campaigns in Italy. In both 
cases we see a weak republican administration 
in the capital involved in continual broils, 
which the rival factions arc more interested in 
fostering than in securing the traiupiillity and 
peace of the empire. In both (!ases we find a 
province of the distnwjted Ro[)ubliG occupied by 
a general with unlimited power, — the uncon- 
trolleil mastery of a territory whi<’h, in extent 
and importance, is equal to a miglity kingdom ; 
a man of super itjr undcrstambhig, desperate re- 
solves, arrl, if eircuinstanccs rendered it neces- 
sary, of dreadful 'Muclty, — a man who, nndor the 
show of demoeratical opinio'i.% behaved like a 
despot, governed a province at Ids pleasure, and 
established al)s<)lute control over his soldiers 
by leading them to victory, bloodshed, ami 
pillage.” 

The Gallic provinces^at this time subject to 
Romo were Gallia (h'tcrior, or Cisalpine Gaul 
(North ltal> ) ; nml Gallia Ulterior, or the southern 
part of Transalpine Gaul, also called emph.ati- 
cally “Provineia” (whence Die modern Province), 
whose capital was Narbo, now Navbonne. The 
Ih'ovincia (‘xt ended from the McditeiTancao to 
L .* Cidoiiiia Mountains, and included what 
atterwa.r<ls became Languciloc;, Provence, .and 
i)auphim'\ On the north it joined the Alio- | 
broges, then lately subjected to Rome. When 
C;esar, in his Conjinentaries. speaks of Gaul, 
which he divides into Aquitania, Celtica, and 
Ilclgica, be means the Gaul which was then 
independent, and which he conquered, exclusive 
of the Provineia already subject Rome. 

C.KSAR’s Wars in Gaul Reoun, 

We now come to the Iwjginning of those wars 
in Gaul of which Plutarch writes : “ The wars 
Caesar conducted there, and the many glorious 
campaigns in which he reduced that country, 
represcilt him .as another man : we begin here 
as it were with a new life, and have to follow 
him in a quife different track. As a warrior 
and a general, v.e behxold fn‘ru not in the least 


inferior to the greatest and most admired com- 
niamlors the world ever produced. For whether 
we compare him with the Fabii, the Scipios, the 
Metclli, with the generals of his own time, or 
those who flourished a little before him, with 
Sylla, Marius, the two Luculli, or with Pompey 
himself, whose fame in every military excellence 
re.ached the skies, (’a3s.ar’s achievements bear 
away the ])alTii. One he surpassed in the diffi- 
culty of the scene of action, another in the 
extent of the country he subduo^l ; this in the 
numVicr and strength of the enemies he over- 
came, that in the savage manners and trc.acher- 
ous disposition of the people he hum.anizod ; one 
ill mildness and clemency to his prisoners, 
another in bounty and munificence to his troops; 
and all, in the number of battles that he won 
and enemies that he killed. For in less than 
ten ye.'irs' war in Gaul, he took eight hundred 
towns b) assault, conquered three hundred 
nations, and fought pitched battles sit different 
times with three millions of men, one million 
of which he cut in pieces, and made another 
million prisoners. 

“Such, moreover, was the affection of his 
soldiers, ami their attachment to his person, 
th.at they who under other commanders were 
nothing above the common rate of men, became 
iiivincililc when (V,sar’s glory was concerned, 
and mot the mo>t <Iri‘ndfnl dangers with a cour- 
age tli.at nothing could r<^'^is>t.” 

In March 58, while Csesar was still at 
Rome, news came that the Helvetians, united 
with scvi ial (Jerman tribes, were leaving their 
country with their wives and cliildrcn in order 
to settle in South Gaul, and were directing their 
march upon Geneva to cross the Rhone at that 
place. 

Cicsar hastened to Geneva, cut the bridge, and 
raised a wall or entrenchment between the 
Rhone and the Jura, in order to close the pass.ag» 
against the Helvetians. The Helvetians asked 
permission to pass through the Roman province 
on their way to the country of the Santones 
(Saintogric), as they s.aid, and on Gmscar’s refusal 
they resolved to cross the Jura higher up, into 
the country of the Sequani (Fr.mche Comtd), 
with whom they entered into negotiations to 
that effect. 

Caesar foresaw danger to the Roman province 
if the Helvetians succeeded in settling them- 
selves in Gaul, and he resolved to prevent them 
at all risks. He left his lieutenant Labienus at 
Ge neva, with the only legion he had in the pro- 
vince, and hastened back to Cisalpine Gaul, 
where he raised two fresh legions, and sum- 
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moncd three more which had wintered near 
Aquilia. With these five legions (about 30,000 
men) he took the most direct road to Gallia 
Ulterior, crossing the Alps by Occlum (Exillcs, 
between Susa and Brian^on), and marched 
through the province to the country of the 
Segusiani, the nearest independent Gaulish 
people, who lived near the confluence of the 
Rhone and the Arar (the Saone). 

The Helv'etians meantime having ciosscd the 
country of the Sequani, had reached the Arar, 
which dividctl the Sequani from the iEdui, a 
considerable nation of Celtic Gaul, who extended 
from the Arar to the Ligeris, and who were 
friendly to Romo. The Aildui applied to Ciesar 
for assistance. He watched the motions of the 
Helvetians, and having learned that three- 
fourths of their number had crossed the Arar, 
he marched at night witli three legions, and fell 
upon those who still remained on the eastern 
bank with the baggage, and killed or dispersed 
them. These were the Tigurini, who, about fifty 
years before, having joined tlie (Jimbri, had de- 
feated and killed the Roman Consul L. Cassius. 

Cscsar crossed the Arar in pursuit of the Hel- 
vetian main body. After a useless conference 
between Cassar and old Divico, the Helvetian 
leader, the Helvetians continued to advance into 
the country of the Aildui, and C;esar after them. 
Caesar’s cavalry, 4000 strong, composed of 
Gaulish horsemen raised in the Trovinoia and 
among the iEdui, had the worst of it in an 
engagement against 500 Helvetian horsemen. 

Cicsar discovered that there was a party hostile 
to Rome among the at the head of which 

was Dumnorix, a young man of great wealth, 
influence, and ambition, who secretly favoured 
the Helvetians, altliough he actually commanded 
a body of the auxiliary cavalry under Ca*.sar. At 
the same time the i>rovisions wliich the A’ldui 
had promised to sup])ly to the Roman army were 
not forthcoming. C'icsar sent for Divitiacus, the 
brother of Dumnorix, a Druid, who was friendly 
to Rome, and told him all he knew about his 
brother’s double-dealing. Divitiacus acknow- 
ledged his brother’s fault, and obtained his 
pardon. We find afterwards that Dumnorix 
continued in his heart hostile to the Romans, 
and at the time of Caesar’s first expedition into 
Biitain, refused to embark with his auxiliaries, 
left Caesar’s cjimp, was follow’cd, overtaken, and 
put to death. 

The movements of the Helvetians through the 
country of the Afidui must have been very slow 
and CM’cuitous, tor wo find that Ca*sar, after 
foDowing them fora fortnight, was about eighteen 


miles from Bibracte (Autun), wliich is not above 
eighty miles from the most distant point of the 
Arar, where they could have crossed. 

Caesar, who had now only two days’ provisions 
left, gave up the pursuit, and took the road to 
Bibmcte, the principal town of the ASdui. The 
Helvetians, mistaking this movement for a retreat, 
turned round and followed the Romans. Caesar 
halted on a hill, formed his four old legions in 
three lines half-way up the hill, and placed in 
their rear higher up the two new legions, as well 
as the auxiliaries. The baggage be assembled 
and entrenched on the summit of the hill. 

The Helvetians, whom Caesar on this occasion 
calls Gauls— for they were in fact a Celtic race — 
having left all their baggage-wagg- )ns and 
families in one spot, closed their ranks and 
formed then- phalanx, repulsed Ctesar’s c:ivalry, 
and advanced to attack his first lines. Numbers 
were vastly in their favour. Ciesar having dis- 
mounted,* sent away his own and all the other 
horses, to preclude all hope of flight, and having 
harangued his mem, gave the signal for battle. 
The legionaries, from theii* elevated position, 
threw their javelins with great force upon the 
advancing Helvetians, and having disordered 
their phalanx, rusluid sword in hand upon them. 
Owing to the close order of the IJelvetian ranks, 
it happened that, in many instances, the Roman 
javelins transfixed two shields at once, so that 
the bearers, being unable to extricate themselves 
one from the other, wer6 obliged to throw their 
shields away, and fight un protected. At last, 
covered with wounds, the Jlelvetians retired 
towards a mountain a mile distant. 

The Romans follov^ cd them, but were attacked 
in flank by the Boii and Tulingi, 15,000 strong, 
wdio fonnod the Helvetian rear-guard. Caesar 
ordered his third line to face about and repel 
these new enemies, while the other two were en- 
gaged against the flclvetian main body, who hn<l 
halted and returned to tlie charge. This double 
fight lasted from noon till sunset, during which 
time none of the Helvetians were seen to turn 
their backs. They withdrew at last, one part to the 
mountain and the rest to their baggage, where 
they continued to fight dcspemtely behind their 
carts during the night, till they were nearly all 
killed. The other jiart, to the number of 13,000 
individuals, moved off during the night, and 
marching in a north direction, arrived in the 
country of the Lingones (Langres). The Romans 
were unable to follow them, being detained 
three days on the field of battle in attending to 
thcii wounded and burying their dead. 

In the Helvetian camp wxre found written 
422 
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tablets containing the muster of the different 
tribes which composed the emigration, to the 
number of 368,000 individuals, of whom 92,000 
were fighting men. Caesar says the tablets were 
written in Greek characters : it has been sup- 
posed by some that tlicy were Etruscan letters, 
somewhat resembling the old Greek, and perhaps 
introduced into Helvetia by the Rhacti, or Haseiia, 
an Etruscan people. 

After three days, Ciesar marched in pursuit of 
the Helvetians, who threw themselves on his 
mercy. Caesar demanded their arms, hostages, 
and the surrender of their slaves and other fugi- 
tives who had taken refuge among them ; and they 
were ordered to return home and cultivate their 
lands. The Boh alone, distinguished for their 
bravery, were allowed to remain among the 
A5dui at the re(iucst of the latter. 

A part of the Helvetian tribes, pagus Verbi- 
genecs, 6,000 in number, having niai chcd off in 
the midst of the confusion and darkness of the 
night, and taken the way towards the Hhiiie and 
Germany, were pursued by Ca'sar's orders, brought 
back and “ treated as enemies,’' which then meant 
that they were cither j)ut to death or sold as 
slaves. The Helvetians who returned liornowere 
mustered by (’irsar, and found to he 110,0(K) 
individuals, men, women, and children. 

Cmsar sa.^fi that his principal object in sending 
the Helvetians back was to prevent the Germans 
beyond the Uhinc from occupying thcir country 
and becoming formidable neighbours to the 
Roman provinces. The rcf)ort of Gesars vic- 
tory sprca<l ra]>idly through all Celtic Gaul, ilio 
Narious tribes ctf which began to look up to him 
as their arbiter in their intonial differences. The 
Aidui complained to him that Ariovistus, a power- 
b..l King of the Germans, being invited by 11 : 3 
b.'quaiii and the Arveriii, between whom and the 
AEdui there was an old rivalry, had cros.scd the 
Rhine some time before with 15,000 men, who 
had afterwards increased to 120,000, had defeated 
the Afidui and their allies in a great battle, liad 
occupied se\cral [)rovinoes of Gaul, exacted 
hostages of them, and was in fact oppressing the 
country. The Gauls described Hic Germans as 
an athletic, fierce, and formidable people. 

Caesar, who during his consulsliip in the pre- 
vious year had induced the senate to acknow- 
ledge Ariovistus .as a kiiig, and friend of Rome, 
now sent to him requesting an inO.rvic .v, which 
the German declined. Caesar then required him 
by message to des’st from bringing over the 
Rhone ficsh bodies of Germans, and from molest- 
ing the Aildui and their allies, who were neigh- 
bours t() the Tioman prc vince, and to restore 


their hostages. Ariovistus replied that as he had 
never dictated to the Romans what use they 
should make of their victories, he would not be 
dictated to by them ; that the .d5dui were his 
tributaries by force of arms. 

Caesar, learning that otlier Germans, and par- 
ticularly the Buevi, a powerful nation, were 
approaching the Llliine to join Ariovistus, deter- 
mined on allackiiig him. He occupied Vesontio 
(Besangon), a strong town (^f the Sequani, before 
Ariovistus could seize it. 

The fearful reports of the Gauls about th 
Germans spread alarm in Ciesar's camp, especi- 
ally among the young otlieers, military Tribunes, 
prefects, and others, accustomed to the luxuries 
of Horne, and who had followed Cicsar out of 
personal friendship. Skulking in their tents, 
they lamente<l their fate, and were busy making 
their last wills. The panic sjrrcad to tlie veterans, 
and Ca‘sar was told that it would be impossible 
to advance farther ; that the roa<ls were imprac- 
ticable ; that no provisions could be collected ; 
and, in short, that the soldiers would not follow 
him if he raised his camp. 

Having assembled the officers, C«3sar told them 
that it w.as not their business to discuss the 
mcri.surcs and orders of their General, ridic.uled 
tlieir fears of the Germans, since the Cimbri and 
I Tent ones, the most formidable of that race, had 
been (Udeated by tlic Roman arms, and signiljcd 
to them that he would raise the camp next 
morning, and if they infused to follow him, 
would march forlh with the tenth legion alone. 
This w.as Ctesar's favourite legion. 

Tills li.'iraiigue liad its full effect, and Caisar 
mandicil from Vesontio to rnoct Ariovistus. 
After a fruitless interview bctw’cen the two 
chiefs, which is graphically described by (‘‘jcsar. 
Ariovistus arrested and put in chains Valerius 
Procillus, Ciesai s fi icnd and coutidontial in- 
j terpreter ; and Mettius, who had gone to the 
I German camp to renew the negotiations, 

Cnpsar prepared for battle, but Ariovistus 
remained in bis camp for several days, because, 
as Cicsar was informed by the prisoners, the 
German matrons had declared that their country- 
men would be losers if they fought before the 
new moon. Accordingly, the Roman general 
determined to make the attack. The Germans 
came out and formed for battle in phalanxes 
by order of nations, the Harudes, Marcomanni, 
the Tribocci, the Vangiones, the Nemetes, the 
Sedusii and the Snevi ; and they placed their 
w.aggons, baggage, and women in a semi-circle 
behind them, so as to prevent escape. 

The signal being given, both armies rushed to 
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the encounter with such rapidity that the Komans 
had not time to throw their javelins, and at once 
resorted to their swords. Csesar, perceiving that 
the left of the enemy was the weakest, com- 
menced the attack on that point ; many of his 
soldiers went up and, grasping the shields of the 
enemy, tried to snatch them away. Meanwhile 
tlie German right was pressing hard upon the 
Homans, who were much inferior in numbers, 
W’hen young Crassus (the son of Licinius), who 
couimandcd the cavalry, moved the third or rear 
line obliquely to the support of the left, and 
thus recovered the advantage. 

The Germans gave way, and fled towards the 
llhiiie, which was fifty miles distant, being pur- 
sued by Caesar’s cavalry. Many fell, some swam 
across the river, others, and Ariovistus among 
the rest, passed it in boats. Ariovistus’ two 
wives and one daughter were killed in the 
flight ; another daughter was taken. Valerius 
Procillus and Mettius were both rescued, to the 
great, satisfaction of Cicsar. 

Ciesar, having thus terminated the campaign, 
put his troops in winter quarters among the 
Sequani, and himself crossed the Alps to Citcrior, 
or Cisalpine Gaul, to hold the usual courts for the 
administration of justice and the civil business 
of the province. 

The Campaign op b.c. 57. 

The campaign of b.c. 67 wasagaiirst the Bclgic 
Gauls, af powerful race of German origin, who 
had been long settled in the country between the 
llhiiic and the Sequana (Seine). Alarmed by the 
advance of the Komans tlu’ough Celtic Gaul, the 
Kclgie had during the winter formed a con- 
federacy, and prepaicd themselves for rcsistan<*e. 

Cnesar, with tlie usual logic of eomiuerors, 
found in these preparations a pretext for attack. 
He raised two more legioii-s in Cisal])iiie Gaul, 
and proceeded at the beginning of summer to 
his camp in the Sequani. He tlien advanced with 
eight legions, and in fifteen days reached the 
country of the Renii, the tir-st Kclgie people on 
that side. The Uemi made their submission, and 
gave him every information concerning the 
extent and the strength of the confederacy, wdiich 
amounted, they said, to 300,000 lighting men. 

After crossing the river Axona (Aisne), Caesar 
fixed his camp on the right or farthest bank, 
and fortified it with a rampart twelve feet high 
and a ditch eighteen feet deep. The Kclgai 
meantime besieged the town of Bibrax (Bievre ?) 
belonging to the Rcmi, eiglit miles from the 
Uomau camp. Cajsar sent to its relief his light 
troops, namely, his Numidians, the Cretan archers 


and the Balearic slingers. The Belgas, raising the 
siege, advanced towards Caesar’s camp and made 
some demonstrations, but Csesar kept quiet in hia 
entrenchments, and the Bclgae broke up for want 
of provisions, and resolved to fight each in his 
own territory. 

After subjecting the Sucssiones, the Bellovaci, 
and the Ambiaui, Caesar marched against the 
Nervii, the most powerful of the Belgic nations. 
A desperate battle was fought on the banks of 
the Sabis (Sambre ?), in which the Nervii actually 
surprised the Eoman soldiers while in the act of 
tracing and entrenching their camp, and before 
they had time to form or put on their helmets. 
C:esar’s cavalry, auxiliaries, servants, drivers, and 
followers of the camp all ran away, spreading 
the report of the defeat of the Romans. Cffisar 
hurried from legion to legion, encouraging the 
men, and finally succeeded in establishing order. 
The tenth legion came to turn the scale. The 
Nervii fought desperately to the last, and “their 
nation and name,” says Caesar, “ was nearly ex- 
tinguished on that day.” It was reported that 
out of 00,000 lighting men only 500 remained. 
The women and t‘hildrcn sued for mercy, and 
Cuisar restored to them their territory and towns. 

The A<luatici were tlie descendants of a body 
of Cimbri and Ten tones, who hadsi^t led towanls 
the confluence of the Sabis and the Mosa. While 
on their march to support the Nervii, they heard 
of the total defeat of their allies ; upon which 
they retired to a strong natural hold, wlierc they 
were regularly besieged by Ciesai*, who formed a 
line of circurnvallation. When they saw the mov- 
able towers and the baUeriiig ram approaching 
their walls, engines oi which the Gauls had no 
idea, they sued for peace. 

Caesar required them to tlirow their arms out- 
side of their ramparts. They did so, but con- 
cealed one third of them ; they then opened their 
gates and mixed with the Roman soldiers. In 
the evening (Jicsar withdrew his men within 
his lines, but at midnight the Aduatici came out 
in arms, and attempted to scale Caesar’s entrench- 
ments. Being repulsed with great loss, their 
place was entered the next day, and the people 
were sold as slaves, to the number of 53,000. 

Crassus, being detached by Csesar across the 
Sequaiia into Western Gaul, received the sub- 
mission of the Aulerei, Uiielli, and Vencti, and 
other maritime people on the coasts of the ocean; 
and as the season was growing late, the army 
went into winter quarters in the country of the 
Carnutes (about Orleans), Turohes (Tours), and 
other parts of central Gaul. 

Caesar set off, according to his custom, for 
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Cisalpine Gaul, where his friends flocked from 
Rome to congratulate him on his successes. The 
senate, on receiving from the victorious general 
the usual official letters, ordered fifteen ilays of 
public thanksgiving to the gods, a period never 
granted before to any other general. 

The Campaign of b.c. 56. 

Cajsar’s third campaign, B.c. 56, was against 
the Western Gauls. Crassus, while wintering 
with one legion among the Andes (Anjou), .sent 
Tribunes and other officers to the Veneti (Vannes 
in Brittany), and other people on the Atlantic 
coast, to ask for provisions. The Veneti, a power- 
ful commercial seafaring people, who had nume- 
rous ships, in which they traded with Britain and 
other countries, having recovered from the alarm 
of Caesar's concj nests, arre>ted the officers of | 
Crassus.jind refused togivo them up until their own 
hostages were restored. All the ncighbouringmari- 
time t.flbes made common cause with the Veneti. 

Cresar inirnediutcly ordered galleys to be 
constructed on the Ligeris (lioire), and sent also 
to collect ships on the coast of the Tictoiies and 
Santoncs (Poit<ui and Saintogne), who were 
friends witli Rome, lie directed the fleet to 
attack the Veneti by sea, while he marched 
.against them by land. He extdaiined loudly 
against the bn.'ac.lu's of treaties, and the arrest of 
the Roman officers after the Veneti had made 
submission an<l given hostages, wliile he acknow- 
ledges in his “ Commentaries ” that he wasafr.aid 
other nations would follow the example: — 

*• Knowing that it is the nature of .all men to 
love liberty and hate servitude.” 

Tlii.s was a critical 1 ime for the UoinaFi Uomu-al, 
but his presence of mind never forsook him in 
doriciilties. He sent L.abicnus towards the Rhine 
to watch the Belgians and the Germans, Crassus 
into Aqiiitania, gave the command of the fleet to 
Dccimus BrutiLS, and himself inarched again.st the 
^'orlcti, taking several of their towns on tlic coast. 

He soon found, however, that by means of 
their ships they c.asily moved from one point to 
another, and that the only way to conquer them 
etfcctually was by sea. The description of the 
.ships of the Veneti, their naval tactics, and their 
habits and mode of life, is one of Cmsar’s most 
interesting sketches. 

A great naval battle, which lasted all liay, 
ended with the destruction of the fleet of the 
Veneti, to tlic numbe.^of above 200 ships. Ca5s.ar, 
determining to strike terror into the neighbouring 
people, put to death all the senators or hief men 
of the Veneti, and sold the rest as slaves. 

The Unclli.in the neighbourhood of Ohertiourg, 


were likewise conquered by Titurius Pibinus ; 
and Crassus defeated the Aquitanians, though 
with considerable difficulty, and received hos- 
tages from various tribes in that n^gion. Caesar 
him-self marclicd against the Morini and Mena- 
pii, (Boulogne, Calais, etc., and farther to the 
north and east), but the rainy season setting in, 
tht! soldiers could no longer rem.ain under tents, 
and accordingly, after ravaging the country he 
placed his troops for the winter among the 
Aulcrei, Lexovii, etc. (Normandy). It would 
appear that he went, as usual, to pass the winter 
in North Italy. 

Thk Campaign of b.c. 55; Thk Invasion of 
Buitain. 

The following year, B.c. 5.5, Poinpeius and 
Crassus l)oing Consuls, two German tribes, the 
Usipetes and the 'rreiichteri, being harrassed by 
the Suevi. crossed the Rhine near its mouth into 
the country of Hie Menapii, between the Mosa 
and the Scald is (Scheldt). Caesar gives an inter- 
cepting account of the Suevi, the principal German 
n.ation with which the Romans were then 
.acquainted. 

Being resolved to check any disposition on 
the part of the (mermans to cross the Rhine, he 
.set off f»>r the army earlier than usual. He 
foiin(l,a.s he suspected, that several Gaulish naiion.s 
had an understanding with the Germans. The 
Usipetes sent to ask pcrmis.sion to settle in Gaul. 
Cicsar answered that there was no vacant place 
in Gaul for fresh emigrants, but that if they 
chose to setth) among the Ubii on the banks of 
the Rhine, who were themselves at war with the 
Suevi, he would employ his good offices for the 
purpose. 

While negotiations were going forward, 
Cicsar's Gaulish cavalry, 5.000 strong, was 
suddenly attacked, near the banks of the Mosa, 
by 800 German horsemen, and, as usual, routed. 
The next day a number of German chiefs and 
I ciders camo to Ciesar’s camp to apologise for 
the affray. C;esar arrested them all, and imme- 
diately marched against their camp, which, 
being thus surprised and unprepared, was easily 
entered, when the Romans made a dre.adful car- 
nage of the Germans. The siiiTivors fled as far as 
the conlliioncc of the Mosa and the Rhine, where 
most of them perished. xVbout thi.s action Cato 
exclaimed loudly against Cmsar in the Roman 
senate. 

The Ubii being annoyed by the Suevi, appealed 
to C 3 B.s.ar, and otiered him boats to cross the 
Uliiuc. Declining this offer, he constructed a 
bridge, by means of piles driven in the bed ot 
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the riTer. fie gives a minute description of the 
process of building the bridge. It was finished 
in ten days, when Caesar marched across, ravaged 
the country of the Sicambri, and reassured the 
Ubii by his presence. Hearing that the Suevi 
had assembled all their forces in the interior of 
their country, and considering he had done all 
that the honour and interest of Rome required, 
he re-crossed the Rhine, after spending eighteen 
days on German ground. 

He next made his first expedition into Britain. 
Before the arrival of Julius Gaisar in Britain the 
island was but imperfectly known to the more 
civilized nations of the ancient world. Tlie 
people of Carthage and Massilia (called Massulia 
by the Greeks), or Marseilles, traded for tin with 
certain islands called by Herodotus Kaffairepidci 
(Cassiterides), “the Tin Islands,” which are 
supposed by some to have been the British Isles, 
or, at least, Cornwall and the Scilly Mcs. 

Cfcsaris the first writer by whom any authentic 
particulars respecting the island are given. Sti- 
mulated probably by the desire of military 
renown, and the glory of first carrying the 
Roman arms into Britain, provoked also, as he 
tells us, by the aid which had been furnished to 
his enemies in Gaul, especially to the Veneti (llic 
people of VanTies in BreUignc), and other mari- 
time people of Western Gaul, he (icterrnined upon 
the invasion of the island. As a [ircUminary step, 
he summonc<l to his camp a number of the 
merchants who traded to the island (wlio alone 
of the Gauls had any acquaintance with it), 
and to them he addressed his inquiries. Their 
caution, however, or their ignorance, prevented 
his learning much from them. Failing in this 
quarter, one of his officers, C. Volusenus, was 
sent to reconnoitre, but he did not venture to 
leave his ship and ti'ust himself on shore among 
the natives. Cjesar, no way deterred by this 
want of information, collected a licet, and dis- 
posed his forces with a view to the descent. 

In the autumn of B.C. 65, Ciesar, embarking 
with the infantry of two legions (about 8,000 to 
10,000 men) at the Porlus Ttius (somewhere in tlie 
Boulogne and Calais country), arrived with ])art 
of his fleet, after a passage of about ten hours, on 
the coast of Britain, and beheld the steep cliffs 
which skirted the shore covered with armed 
natives ready to dispute his landing. Judging 
this to be an unsuitable spot for his purpose, 
after a delay of several hours to enable the rest 
of his fleet to come up, he proceeded about seven | 
miles fanher, and prepared to disembark on 
the open and level l .ich which presented 
to him. The place at which Caesar first 1 


touched was probably near the South Foreland, 
and he landed somewhere on the flat shore which 
extends from Walmcr Castle towaids Sandwich. 
Some, however, have tried to prove that it was 
Romney Marsh, or the neighbourhood of Ilythe. 
He did not make good his landing without a 
severe struggle. The success of tho invaders, 
however hardly earned, and though somewhat 
incomplete, disposed the natives to submission ; 
but the dispersion in a storm of some vessels, 
which were bringing over the Roman cavalry, 
and the damage sustained by tlic fleet which had 
conveyed Cajsar, induced them to renew the 
contest, and to attempt, first, the surprise of one 
of the legions which had been sent out to forage, 
and next the attack of the Roman army. Tht‘y 
were again befiten, and compelled to sue for 
peace ; and CJtcsar, anxious to return, conleiitcfl 
himself with requiring an increased number of 
iKi-^tages, whom he commanded to be brought to 
liiin on tlie continent, for which he immediately 
emliarked. Two of the British States sent their 
hostages : the rest did not. 

On his return to the continent, Caesar chastised 
the Morini, who liad attacked s >me of liis 
detachments, put his troops into winter quarters 
in Belgic Caul, and then repaired to Cisalpine 
Gaul as UvSual. In tliis year Ciesar’^ government 
was extended for five years more by a Senatus 
Consultum. 

The Campaign of n.o. 54 ; The Second 
Invasion of Buitain. 

The next year, 54 B.C., Ciesar, after making an 
excursion into Illyricum, which formed also part 
of liis govcruimmt, returned into Ganl, where he 
had ortlercd a licet to assemble at Portus Itius 
for a second attempt upon Britain. Aleantime he 
visited the Treveri, the most poNverful nation in 
cavalry in all Gaul. A dispute had ai’iscii between 
Induciomarus and Cingot.orix about the supreme 
authority. Cicsar, knowing the latter to be well 
dis])Oscd to the Romans, supported his claims. 

Immediately after this, Cjcsar, embarking tigain 
at the Porlus Jtius, invaded P>ritain with a much 
larger force than the previous year. His fleet 
consisted of 800 vessels of all classes, including 
some which belonged to private individuals; and 
the natives who had assembled to oppose his 
landing, terrifled at the magnitude of his arma- 
ment, rctirotl in alaim from the coast. He 
landed in the same place as on the former 
occasion ; and setting out about midhight in 
pursuit of the natives, found them drawn up on 
the bank of a river (probably the Stour, near 
Canterbury), to oppose his further progress. His 
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cavalry drove them into the woods in the rear of 
their position, and one of his legions (the seventh) 
stormed a stronghold, formed of timber, which 
had been formerly constructed probably in some 
domestic war. This stronghold is supposed by 
Horsley to have been subsequently the Roman 
station of Durovornum, now Canterbury. Intel- 
ligence that his fleet had been damaged by a 
storm obliged Caesar to recall his troops from the 
pursuit of the enemy, and his own return to the 
coast to ascertain the extent of the damage 
and take measures for repairing it delayed his 
operations for some days. Upon his return 
to his former post he found that the natives 
had augmented their forces from all parts, and 
had entrusted the comraand-in-chief to Cassivel- 
launus (we use Caisar’s mode of writing the name, 
perhaps the native form of it was Cass-wallaun, 
or Caswallon), a prince whose t(initories were 
divided from the maritime Stales by the river 
Tamesib or Thames, at a part whioli was eighty 
Roman, or about seventy-four English, miles from 
the Kentish coast. This prince had been engaged 
previously in incessant wars with his neighbours; 
but the common daiiger compelled t hem to forego 
their disputes, and it is likely that his talents for 
war pointed him out as the most suitable person 
for general. ^Rut neither his caution and skill, 
nor the uiidaurdcd valour, nor the increased 
number of the Rritons, enabled them to withstand 
the superior discipline ^and equipment of the 
Romans. After some severe but unsuccessful 
struggles, Cassivellaunus dismissed the greater 
of his forces, declining about 4,000 cliariot- 
.ers, whose skill in the management of their 
chariots rendered them very formidable, and 
retired, as it ai)pears, into his own dominions 
across tlie Thames. That river was fordable 
only in one phace in the line of Ciesar’s advance ; 
and the natives had planted stakes, sharpened at 
the point, on the bank and in the bed of the 
river. All obstacles were however overcome ; 
Ciesar, crossing the river, put the enemy to flight, 
received the submission of several tribes, and 
took by storm the town of Cassivellaunus. These 
disasters, combined with the entire defeat of the 
princes of Cantium (Kent) in an attack upon the 
maritime camp, which the Romans had formed 
to protect their fleet, in ’need Cassivellaunus to 
submit. The (•(•nqueror demanded liostagcs, 
fixed a tribute to be paid by the subject. Britons, 
and returned to Gain with all his forces and a 
number of captives. 

On his return to the continent he re[«.tired to 
Samarobriva (Amiens), where he held a council 
of the Gaulish deputies. On acc<mnt *.5 the bad 


harvest and scarcity of provisions he was obliged 
to disperse his legions in various parts of the 
country for the winter. 

This proved nearly fatal to the Roman arms. 
Caesar himself remained in Belgic Gaul to see 
his legions properly quartered. A fortnight only 
had elapsed when the Eburoncs (Tongres), ex- 
cited by Induciomarus, revolted, and attacked 
the camp of Titurius Sabinus and L. Cotta, who 
had one legion and five cc)hoi*t8 with them. 
Ambiorix, King of the lR)uroues, alarmed Sabi- 
nus by telling him that the whole country was 
in arms, and that the Germans were coming. 
Much against Cotta’s opinion, Sabinus resolved 
on retiring towards the next Roman ganison, 
which was exactly what Ambiorix wanted. The 
Romans were attacked on their march by 
numerous forces, surrounded, and all cut to 
picL-es. 

Ambiorix, elated with this success, nextattacked 
the camp of Quintus Cicero, brother to the orator, 
who was stationed with one legion in the country 
of the Nervi i. Quintus made a brave defence. 
After several days’ siege, the Gauls threw com- 
bustibles into the camp, and set tire to the huts 
of the soldiers, which were thatched after the 
Gaulish fashion. At the same time the Gauls 
advanced to scale the rami)arts. But the legion- 
aries stood firm at their post, and Caesar, having 
at last received news, through a Gaulish slave, 
of the (iaiigcr of his men. marched with two 
Icgion.s to their relief, dol'calcd the Gauls, and 
entered Cicero's camp, wliere he found not one- 
tenth of tlio soldiers free from wounds, lie 
praised C-iccro, he praised the men, he spoke of 
the catastroplie of Sabiuus and Cotta as a con- 
! sequence of impi udence and a lesson to other 
commanders, lie then resolved to pass the 
winter in Gaul, and stationed himself with three 
legions at Sainarobriva. Iducioinarus, having 
attacked Labiciuis, was defeated and killed. 

Thk Campaio.n of b.c. 53. 

The following year, i>.c. 53, which was the 
sixth of Caisar's goveinmciit. symptoms of general 
disatTectioii manifesied themselves throughout 
Gaul. The people had boon overawed, but not 
subdued. The harshness and rapacity of the 
conquerors made the Gauls wish to throw off 
the yoke ; but all their attempts were detached 
and partial, and they failed, after giving, how- 
ever, full employment to the Romans. It was a 
year of desultory though destructive warfare. 

( lesar obtained of Fompey the loan of one 
legion, and had recruited one legion more in the 
Cisalpine province. He had now ten legions — 
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sixty thousand men — under his orders, which 
was considered a large Homan army. He first 
defeated the Senones, the Nervii, and the Me- 
napii ; the Treveri were defeated by Labienus. 
Caesar then crossed the Rhine again from the 
country of the Treveri, having constructed a new 
bridge a little below the former one. He ex- 
pected that the Suevi would attack him, but that 
wary people withdrew inland to the entrance of 
the great forest called Bacenis (the Jfartz ?), 
whicli lay between their territory and that of 
the Cherusci, and thenj waited for C^esar to 
advance. But the Roman avoided the snare, 
and withdrew his army across the Rhine, leaving 
part of the bridge standing for a future occasion. 

The disturViance which occurred at Rome in 
consequence of the murder of Clodius made 
C:esar turn his attention towards that quarter, 
and he laised troops in every part of the Cis- 
alpine province. 

The Transalpine Gauls, exasperated as they 
w'ere by the execution of Aceo and Ca'sfir’s 
fearful vengeance upon the Eburones, thought 
the time was now come for making one great 
effort wliile Civsar was engaged in Italy. The 
Camutes began by massacring all tlic Romans 
whom they found in the town of Geiiabum 
(Orleans). Vercingetorix, a young man of one 
of the first families of the Arverni, was placed at 
the head of a conf'Mleracy of the wliule of (.’cltic 
Gaul. The Bitiiriges joined the league, and tlie 
iEdui themselves wavered in their allegiance. 

Tjie Campaign' of n.c, 52. 

Ctesar, hearing this news, and seeing that tlie 
affairs of Rome had, througli ronipey's influence, 
assumed a quieter aspect, set off in the middle of 
winter (beginning of B.C. 52) for the province of 
LTtcrior Caul, repaired to Narbo, which was 
threatened by tlie Gauls, and having collecte<l 
some troops, crossed the Celjcnna, and spread 
alarm through tJie country of tlic Arverni, who 
hastily recalled Vercingetorix to their defence. 
Having thus effccte<l his oljjcct of causing a 
division, Cmsar moved quickly northwards to 
the country of the Lingones, from whence he 
went through the Camutes, attiickcd and took 
Vellauuodunum, Genabum, and Novioduiium. 

Vercingetorix, in a great council of the chiefs, 
advised, as the only means of harassing the 
Romans, to burn and destroy the whole country 
around them. Tliis was executed in tlie country 
of the Bituriges, the villages and town of which 
were sot on l-vo, the town of Avaricum 

(Bruges), which was gc4,-risoncd by the Gauls. 
Cir-sar laid siege to Avaricum, and took it after 


a most brave defence, when the Roman soldiers 
killed all old men, women, and children. The 
next siege was Jthat of Gergovia (near Clermont, 
in Auvergne), which, after a murderous attempt 
to storm the place, Cicsar was obliged to raise. 
The aEiIuI, till then the firmest ally of Rome, 
had now thrown off the mask, joined the league, 
massacred the Romans at Noviorkinum (Nevers), 
and seized the depots, the baggage, and the 
treasury, which Cresar had deposited there. 

Caesar’s next movement was to the north, into 
the country of the J^ononcs, in order to join 
Labienus and the legions under him. The 
defection of the 3kbii rendered (kesar’s position 
in the centre of Gaul very difficult. Having 
effected a junction with Labienus, he directed 
his march towards the Lingones and the Seipiani. 
Aleantime, he was enabled to collect a body of 
(Tcrman cavalry from beyond tlie Rhine, which 
was of the greatest service to him during the 
rest of the campaign. Vercingetorix, who fol- 
lowed Cicsar closely, had his cavalry defeated 
by tliesc new auxiliaries of the Romans, upon 
which he retired to Alesia (now a village called 
Saint Rcinc, and also xVlise, near Fiavigny and 
Semur, about ten leagues iiorth-west of Dijon), 
(’lesar immediately invested the place, and began 
bis lines of circunivallatiori. • 

The whole forces of the Gallic confederation, 
staled at about ;U)0,000, advanced to the relief 
of Alesia. Cjvsar fouin,^ himself besieged in his 
own liiie.s, having to figlit Vercingetorix from 
within and the conrederates from without. After 
a desperate l)atLle, in \\hi(d» the Gauls penetrated 
into the R«)man inlrcaic.liments, they were at last 
repulsed by Ciesar, who was well siq>ported by his 
lieutenant Labienus. The Gaulish confedcraies. 
having sustained a tremendous loss, broke up the 
camp and returned home. Next day Veivdnge- 
torix assembled his council in Alesia, and offered 
to devote himself to save their lives by giving 
up himself to Ciesar. Alesia siirrendere<l, an<l 
Vercingetorix was afterwards taken to Rome. 
Several years after he walked before the trium- 
phal car of his conqueror, after which he was 
put to death in prison. 

The didui am I the Arverni now made their 
submission to Cicsar, who took their hostages 
and restored tlieir prisoners. After putting his 
armj’’ into wiiitcr (jiiartcrs he stationed himself 
at Bibraete for the winter. This was the hardest- 
fought campaign of all the Gallic war. 

m 

CiESAE’s Eighth and Last Campaign in 
Gaul, b.c. 51. 

Caesar’s eighth and last campaign in Gaul— 
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that of B.c. 61 — is related by Hirtius, who has 
continued his “ Commentaries ” by writing an 
eighth, or supplementary book. After the great 
but unsuccessful exertions of the Gauls in the 
preceding year, their spirit was broken, but they 
still made some expiring efforts. Gresar easily 
defeated the Carnutes, when his soldiers made 
an immense booty. He had more trouble with 
the Bellovaci (Beauvais), a Ilclgic nation, who 
at last submitted and gave hostages, all except 
Comius, the chief of the Atrebates. who liad once 
been a friend to Caesar. He had joined in the 
gencin-l revolt of the precc<ling year in conse- 
quence of his life having been attempted by 
Labienus, who sent to him Volusenus Quadratus, 
under pretence of a conference, but in reality 
with oixlers to kill liim. During the interview 
a centurion of Volusenus’ escort struck Comius 
and wounded liiin on the head, when the Gaulish 
escort int(jrposed and saved Comius’ life. From 
that time Comius sw'orc he would never trust 
himself to a Homan. This disgraceful Irausac- 
tion, not mentioned by C’jcsar, is related by 
Hirtius. 

A revolt in Western Gaul 'wa': quelled by C. 
Fabius, wJio subjected all Armorica. Giitruatus, 
chief of the Carnutes, wlio had joined in the 
revolt, was triien to (Ja^sar's camp, whipped with 
rods till he fainted, and then beheaded. Hirtius 
sa^'s that this inhuman act, repugnant to Cicsar’s 
nature, was forced iqjoiuhim by the clamour of 
his soldiers. 

t/ajsar next besieged iind took rxcllodunam, a 
stnmghold of t he ( ’adurci ( ( ’ahors). 1 1 cm Ca\sar’s 
clemency, whieli Hirtius repeatedly extols, did 
not prevent him from sentencing all ihc men 
wh(f had shared in the defence of Uxellodunura 
to have their hands chopi)cd off. Ca?sar next 
entered Aquitania, the people of which gave 
hostages. From thence he nejiaired to Narbo, 
and there he distributed his army in winter 
quarters. He placed four legions among the 
Bclgfe, under M. Aiitonius. afterwards the cele- 
brated triumvir, Trcbmiius, Vatinius. and Q. Tul- 
lius Cicero ; two among the ..fCd' \ two among 
the Turones, and two among the Lcmovices, near 
the boniers of the Arvenii. He then visited the 
Provincia, held the courts, distributed rcward.s, 
and went to winter at ‘\cmetoccnna (Arras). 
During the winter he endeavoured to heal in 
some measure the wounds which he Ihml inllictcd 
upon the unfortunate countries of Gaul. He 
tried to conciliate the pmncipal inhabitants by 
large rewaids, treated the people with kindness, 
established no new taxes, and by rendering the 
Sioman yoke smooth and light, he succeeiied in 
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pacifying Gaul, exhausted as it was by so long a 
struggle. 

In Italy; Crossing the Rubicon, 

In Die spring of 61 B.c. he set off for Italy, 
where he was received by all the municipal 
towns and colonics of his government with great 
rejoicings. On his return to Belgic Gaul he 
reviewed his troops, and soon after returned to 
the north of Italy, where the dissensions between 
him and the senate had begun which led to the 
civil war. This was the ninth and last year of 
Caesar’s government nf the Gaul.s. 

Before the clfise of his Gallic campaign, Ca*sar 
had probably determined not to divest himself of 
the command of his army. He feared, and ap- 
parently with go(«l reason, that if he were once in 
Die power of iiis enemies at Rome, his life would 
he in danger. His connection witli I’ompcy had 
been dissolved by Die death of Julia without 
I any surviving ftfV^])iing. and by the growing 
I jealousy and fear wiDi which his succ(jss in Gaul 
and his popularity with his army }ia<l tilled all 
thearisloeratical party. CiesarV object now was 
to obtain the consulship a second time, and a 
special enactment had been already passed en- 
abling him to stand for the eoij.siilsliip in his 
absence. But, Pompey. who at last was roused 
from his lethargy, prevailed upon the senate to 
require him to give up the command of the army, 
and come to Rome in person to he a candidate. 

Ca'stir, who was now at Ravenna, in his province 
of Gallia Cisalpina, scut Cni’io to Rome with a 
letter expressed in strong terms, in which he 
pro{K).sed to givtj up liis army and conte to the 
city if J’om|xiy would also give up the command 
of the troojis which he had. These troops of 
Pomiicy comprised two legions, whieli liad been 
taken from (Aesar, and by a decree of the senate 
were designed for the Parthian war, but had 
been illegally ]uit into the hands of I’ompcy by 
^lareellus Die (Auisul. 

Tlie senate, acting under the influence of 
Poinpcy and Metellus Scipio, whoso daughter 
Poinpey had married, passed a decree that 
Ca?sar should give up his army by a certain 
day or be considered an enemy to the State. 
The Trilmiies, M. Antouius and Q. Cassius, 
the fn'eiids of Cjcsar, attemiited to oppose the 
measure by their intercession, which was per- 
fectly legal ; but their opposition was treated 
with contempt, and thus they gained — what they 
were probably not sorry to have - -a good excuse 
for hurrying to Caesar with the news. 

Upon receiving the intelligence Caesar crossed 
the Rubicon, a small stream which formed the 
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southern limit of his province, and directed his 
march to the south. Some writers tell how he 
hesitated on the banks of the Rubicon, and how, 
at last, after hours of deliberation, he rose up 
with the exclamation, “ Jacta eit alea *’ — “ the 
die is cast 1 *’ — and passed the river. The story is 
such a one as a rhetorician would invent, but it 
is one also wdiich may have been handed down 
as a true tradition. 

The city was filled with confusion ; councils 
were divided and hesitating ; and Pompey, who 
was the Commandcr-in-Chief on the side of the 
senate, was unprovided with troops to oppose 
the veterans of the Gallic wars. Domitius, who 
had thrown himself iiitoCorfinium to defend the 
place, was given up t(.) Cscsar by his soldiers, who 
joined the invading army. The alarm now be- 
came still greater, and it was resolved by the 
senatorial party to pass into Greece, and for the 
present to leave Italy at the mercy of Csesar’s 
legions. Pompey, with a large part of the Senate 
and his forces, hurried to Brundisium, whence 
he succeeded in making good his escape to 
Dyrrachium, in Epirus, though Caesar had reached 
the town some days*^before Pompey had left it. 

From Brindisium Caisar advanced to Rome, 
where he met wdth no opposition. The senate 
was a.ssembled, with due regard to forms, to pass 
some ordinances, and there was little or nothing 
to mark the great change that had taken place 
•except Ciesar’s possessing himself of the public 
money, wdiich the other party in their hurry had 
left behind. 

His next movement was into Spain, where 
Pompey ’s party was strong, and where Afranius 
and Petreius were at the head of eight legions. 
After completely subduing this important pro- 
vince, CcGsar, on his return, took the town of 
Massilia (Marseilles), the siege of which had 
been commenced on his march to Spain. This 
ancient city, the seat of the arts and of polite 
learning, had professed a wish to maintain a 
neutral position between the two rival parties 
and their re.spective leaders. We might infer 
from one passage in Strabo, that Marseilles 
suffered severely either during or immediately 
after the siege ; but another passage seems to 
imply that the conqueror used his victory with 
moderation. 

C^sAR Assumes the Title op Dictator. 

The title of Dictator was assumed by Cajsar on 
his return to Rome : but he made no further use of 
the power which *. is supposed to confer than 
to nominate himself ana Scrvilius Consuls for the 
following year (b.c. 48). 


The campaign of the year 48 B.c. completed 
the destruction of the senatorial party. It is given 
at length in the third book of the Civil Wart 
(where, however, there appears to be a consider- 
able lacuna), and comprises the operations of 
Caesar and Pompey at Dyrrachium (now Djirazzo) 
and the subsequent defeat of Pompey on the 
great plain of Pharsalus in Thessaly. Surrounded 
by nearly two hundred senators, who acted like 
a controlling council, with an army mainly com- 
posed of raw undisciplined recruits, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, whose previous reputation was 
more due to fortune than to merit, was an 
unequal match for soldiers hardened by eight 
years’ campaigns, and directed by the energies of 
one skilful general. 

It seems difficult to comprehend the move- 
ments of Pompey after the battle. He turned 
his face to the east, once the scene of his 
conquests ; but he had no friends on whom he 
could rely, and instead of going to Syria, as he 
at fir.st intended, he was compelled to change 
his course, and accordingly he sailed to Pciusium, 
in the Delta of Egypt C'ccsar, who had pur- 
sued him with incredible ccleritj^, arrived a little 
after Pompey had been treacherously murdered 
by Achillas, the commander of the troops of the 
young King Ptolemy, and L. Septiirus, a Roman, 
who had served under Pompey in the war with 
the pirates. Pompey was fifty-eight years old at 
the time of his death. 

After ttfe Death of Pompey. 

The events which followed the death of Pompey 
need only be rapidly glanced at. The disputes 
in the royal family of Egypt, and the inter- 
ference of Ciesar, brought on a contest between 
the Romans and the King’s troops, which ended 
in a new settlement of the kingdom by the Roman 
general. Here Caesar formed an intimacy with 
Clcophtra, then in her twenty-tWrd year. 

By her father’s will Cleopatra and her elder 
brother were to be joint sovereigns of Egypt, 
but they soon disagreed, and Cleopatra was 
obliged to take refuge in Syria. In B.C. 48, 
when Julius Cjcsaf arrived in Egypt, the youth- 
ful queen, who probably knew the character of 
the Dictator, contrived to get herself privately 
conveyed into his presence, and by her fascinat- 
ing manners completely gained his favour. 
Though not remarkable for beauty, according to 
the testimony of ancient writers, which is con- 
firmed by her medals, she possessed great natural 
abilit ies, which had been carefully cultivated. 
She is said to have spoken with facility several 
languages, besides her native Greek ; a circuni' 
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stance in itself well calculated to give an artful 
woman a great ascendency over all with whom 
she came in contact. Cmsar decided that Cleo- 
patra should be restored to her equal share of 
power. This decision giving dissatisfaction to 
the ycu-ing prince and his advisers, led to an 
attack upon Cscsar’s quarters under Achillas, 
the commander of the King’s troops. After a 
blockade of some months Cmsar received rein- 
forcements, and completely defeated the party 
of the King, who was drowned in the Nile. The 
sovereign power was now given by Ciesar, in 
conformity with the meaning of Ptolemy’s will, 
to Cleopatra and her younger brother Ptolemy. 
On Caesar’s return to Rome, Cleopatra shortly after 
followed him, and remained there till his assassi- 
nation (b.C. 44), when she hastily quitted the city 
and returned to Egypt. With her suhse<iucnt 
history every one is familiar. We may add that 
she had by Julius Ca*sir a son, who was put to 
death by Octavianus. 

Early in the following year, B.c. 47, Caesar, 
marched into the province of Poncusaiul entirely 
defeated Pharnaces, the son of Mithritlates, who 
had exercised great cruelties on the Roman 
citizens in Asia. He returned to Italy in 
autumn, by way of Athens. At Brundisium he 
was met by rf^iccro, who was glad to make his 
peace, and had no reason to be dissatisfied with 
his reception. 

On his return to R#mc, Cfesar was named 
Dictator for one year, and Consul for the follow- 
ing year with Lepidus. During the winter he 
crossed over into Afnca, where the party of 
Pontus had rallied under Scipio, gained a com- 
plete victory at tlie battle of Thapsus, and was 
agr*:.*! at Rome in the autumn of b,c. 46, 

In the year b.c. 45 Caesar was sole Consul and 
Dictator for the tliird time. During tlie greatrr 
part of this year he was absent in Spain, where 
Cn. Porapey, the son of Pompey the Great, had 
raised a considerable force and was in possession 
of the southern part of the Peninsula. The great 
battle of Munda. in which 30,000 men are said to 
have fallen on the siile of Pomp y, terminated 
the campaigns of Ciesur. Pompey was taken 
after the battle, and his head w’as carried to 
Caesar, who was then at Ilispalia (Seville). On 
his return to Rome Cassai was created Consul for 
ten years, and Dictator for life. 

The Fatal Ides op March. 

The universal opinion among the free States of 
antiquity in favour of tyrannicide caused a life 
like Caesar’s to be held ever at the dagger’s 
point, and some even of his leading adh' rents had 


been accused of plotting his murder. The con- 
spiracy to which he at length fell a victim was 
concocted by men of all parties in the State — ^the 
old nobles, who had been his enemies from the 
first, and nearly all of whom owed their position 
or their life to his clemency ; his own adherents, 
some of whom allowed petty disappointments 
to outweigh all the favours he had heaped upon 
them, while others were still receiving honf)ur3 
ami governments at his hands ; and if there were 
in the number any genuine patriots, the sense 
of shame and gratitude might have made them 
hold their hands. “ The tradition,” it has been 
well obvserved, “which represents this medley 
knot of conspirators as a band of stern vindica- 
tors of liberty is so untrue to history that it can 
only have had its source in the instinctive hatred 
of the pnnci})le of tyranny.” The conspirators 
were about sixty, or, according to some, eighty 
in number. I’he prime mover of the plot was 
C. Cassius Ijonginus, who had distinguished him- 
self as commander of the Pompeian fleet, and 
who had submitted to Caesar soon after the battle 
of Pharsalia. The semblance of patriotic ven- 
geance was supplied by Marcus Junius Brutus, 
the son-in-law and panegyrist of Cato. 

The fatal deed was done on the Ides of March 
(March I nth, B.c. 44), a day for which the senate 
was convened on the eve of Ciesar’s departure 
for the East. Hints of a plot in which so many 
were engaged could not bui get abroad, and some 
of them reached (.’aesar. His wonted magnani- 
mity seems to have mingled with that calm 
acquiescence in approaching fate which has often 
characteriscil tlie coming end of great men. 
His Ejiicurcan philosophy, confessing no terrors 
I bcyonil the giavc, was consi.stent in forbidding 
life to be marred by the fear of death ; and on 
the very evening preceding his fall he had re- 
plied to the question started at table, “ \Vbat 
kind of death is the besr, ? ” by saying, “ That 
which is least expected.” If, however, we may 
credit the uniform tr,adition of antiquity, the 
remnant of Roman superstition in Caesar’s miRd 
was moved by a dreadful dream of his wife 
Calphurnia, and by the unfavourable auspices 
which the victims presented in the morning. 
That was not all, for there were other prodigies 
which it has greatly exercised the ingenuity of 
historians and others to attempt to explain. 

“The senate,” to quote from the Ancient His- 
tory of Mr. Philip Smith, “ was summoned to 
meet ill the Curia of Pompey, a hall adjaceiit to 
his tl'.catrc ; and those of the conspirators who 
were not already in attendance upon Caesar were 
waiting in the portico of that edifice, with daggers 
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concealed beneath their cloaks. They crowded 
about him as he entered the hall, while Ti-ebonins 
detained Anthony in conversation at the door. 
CjEsartook his seat, and Tullius Cimber approached 
him to present a petition for his brother’s pardon. 
Under the pretence of joining in the supplica- 
tion, the conspirators grasped Cncsar’s hands, 
and Cimber pulled his toga over his arms. At 
this signal Casca struck the first blow. It only 
gmzcd Ciesar’s shoulder, and releasing one of his 
arms he seized the hilt of Casca ’s dagger. For a 
moment he defended himself with his jtfilvs, and 
wounded one of his assailants. Hut at tlio sight 
of Hrutus among his rnuidcrers, he exclaimed. 

“ Et tu. Brute ” — “ Thou too, Brutus ! ” — drew his 
toga over his face, and ceased resistance, while 
the conspirators fulfilled the oath they had sworn, 
that each one of them would bathe his dagger 
in the Dictator's blood. Ku]iportod for an instant 
by the blows struck at him from every side, he 
staggered a few paces, and fell on a spot which 
seemed clioscn by the very irony of fate ; — 

** Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, 

Whiob all the while ran blood, great Ciesar fell.” 

The CnARACTRit and Wokks of CLtisar. 

Ctvsar did not live long enough after ac<piiring 
the sovereign power to rebuild the crazy fabric 
of Boman polity which ho had (lemoliabed in 
fact though not in form. But a State which had 
long been torn in jnoccs by opi^osi ng factions, 
whcisc constitutional form served rather to cherish 
discord than to promote that general unity of 
interests without which no government can 
subsist, whose life and property were exposed to 
constant risk, could find no repose except under 
the head. A bloody peri(xl followed the death 
of (kesar, but the fortune of his name and family 
at last prevailed, and Home and the world were 
happier under the worst of his successors than | 
during the latter years of the so-called Bepuhlic. 

The energy of Ciosar’s character, his personal 
accomplishments and courage, his tal(3nts for war, 
and his capacit}' for civil affairs, combine to 
render him one of the most remarkable men the 
world has ever seen. Though a lover of pleasure 
and a man of licentious habits, he never neglected 
what was a matter of business. He bog-an that 
active career which has immorlalized his name 
when he was forty years of age, a time of life 
when ordinary men’s powers of enterprise are 
deadened or extinguished. 

As a writer and an orator he has received the 
hifjliest praise from Cicero. ITis Commentaries, 
written in a plain, perspicuous style, entirely free 


from all affectation, place him in the same class 
with Xenophon and those few individuals who 
have successfully united the pursuit of letters 
and philosophy with the business of active life. 

His projects were vast and magnificent : he 
seems to have formed designs far beyond what 
the alulity of one man could execute, or the 
longest life could expect to see realized. His 
reform of the Roman calendar, under the direc- 
tion of Sosigenes, and his intended consolidation 
of the then almost unmanageable body of Roman 
law, do credit to his judgment. He established 
public libraries, and gave to the learned Varro 
the care of collecting and arranging the books. 

Caesar was far from robust in constitution. He 
was of a slender make, fair, decidedly dclioatc, 
and subject to violent headaches and epileptic 
fits. He di<l not. however, make these disorders a 
pretext for indulging himself ; on the contrary, he 
sought in war a remedy for his infirmities, en 
deavoiiring to strengthen his system by long 
marcbes, by simple diet, by seldom going under 
covert . Thus he contended against his epileptic 
temlcney, and fortified himself against its 
attacks. 

^^oine anecdotes that have been prc.«crved give 
us an interesting insight into the daily life and 
liabits of this great general. Whon lie slept it 
was commonly upon a march, cither in a chariot- 
or a litter, that rest might Ixj no hindrance to 
business. Tn the daytiu'.e he visited the castles, 
cities, and fortified camps, with a servant at his 
side., whom he employed on such occasions to 
write for him, and with a soldier behind who 
carried his swonl. 

He was a good horseman in his early years, 
and brought that exercise to such perfect ion by 
practice, that lie cuukl sit on a horse at full speed 
with his hands behind him. Of his indifference 
with respect to diet, the following proof is given. 
Happening to sup one evening with a friend, 
there was sweet ointment poured on the aspara- 
gus instead of oil. Ciesar ftte of it freely, not- 
withstanding, and afterwards rebuked those at 
table for exprc.ssing their dislike of it. “ It wa<^ 
enough,” said he, “to forbear eating, if it was 
disagreeable to you. He who finds fault with 
any rusticity is a rustic luimself.” 

The three books of the Civil War were written 
by C.Tsar, but the single books on llie Alexan- 
drine, African, and Sfianish wars are generally 
attributed to another hand, though it is not at all 
unlikely that Caesar left the materials behind him. 
He wrote a number of other things, the publica- 
tion of which Augustus suppressed. 
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^‘Tho extraordinary man -wlio liinitcil in liiinsoll as many kinds rf i;loiy us were ever coiill)incd in 
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mariner, courtier, scholar, historian, poet, and 
Parentage and Early Youth. orator, author of a universal history, and founder 

T he most typical man of the “ spacious times of our colonial empire beyond the Atlantic, he 

of Gteat Elizabeth, ” who exhibited ir- him- represented worthily the military spirit which 

self most of. the varied characteristics which dclicd successfully the then colossal pow’er of 

distinguished the great men of that remiirkabio »Spain, emulated the adventurous spirit of the 

period, is certainly Walter Raleigh, boldier. Drakes and Frobishers, was a royal favourita 
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even in the presence of Essex and Leicester, and 
a poet of repute in the age which produced 
Shakspearc and Spenser. Handsome in person, 
he united to the courage of a Paladin the graces 
of manner and speech which made him the 
leading figure of the most brilliant court ever 
known in England ; and when misfortune came, 
his prison wjis illuminated with light from anti- 
quity, and his spirit was cheered and ennobled 
by fellowship with the heroism of the past. 

In the parish of East Budlcigh, about four 
miles from Exmouth, Devonshire, and near the 
sea-coast, is a picturesque and solitary farmhouse 
still known as Hayes Barton. It has gable and 
portico, a thatched roof, mullioned windows, and 
a heavy arched door thickly studded with nails. 
At Hayes Barton, in 1.5r>2, when as yet the youth- 
ful Edward the Sixth reigned in England, was 
born the second son of Walter llaleigh— or 
Ralegh, Rawleigh, or Rawlcy, the iiaiiie being 
variously spelt in the fashion of the uncertain 
orthography of the time — a Devonshire gentle- 
man of good family, whose third wife (the mother 
of the infant to ho named AValtor in due time) 
was Catherine, daughter of Sir Phi lip Chauipcr- 
non, a descendant in the female line of the 
famous Carewo family, and widow of Otho 
Gilbert, an esquire cf Compton, in Dovonsliiro, 
by whom she was the mother of Humphn'y 
Gilbert, afterwaixls famous as a maritime 
adventurer, in conjunction with his half-brotlujr, 
Walter Raleigh. The Raleighs were I’rotes- 
tants, had been so in the days when that faith 
involved danger, and maintained their [)rinci- 
ples when the evil days of persecution returned. 
Walter’s mother, dcscriVjcd by John Foxo, the 
martyrologist, as “a woman of noble wit, .and 
of good and godly openness,” I’.nd tlui courage 
to visit and speak words of consolation to a 
Protestant woman, Agnes Prest, imprisoned for 
conscience’ sake in Exeter Jail, and afterwards 
burned at the slake. The records of the early 
boyhood of Walter (ire scarce. Wc know that 
he received his first schooling at Budlcigh, and 
can well imagine that, if not one of tlic most 
plodding of tlie pupils in the little grammar- 
school, he was one of the most keen-witted, and 
a leader in boyish adventures of daring. His 
half-brother, Humphrey Gilbert, thirteen years 
older, no doubt inlliienccd him, and together 
they listened to the rumours of gallant achieve- 
ments by sea and land which reached their 
secluded home. The wondrous conquest of 
Mexico by Cort still fresh in the minds 

of men ; the voyages ot fclir John Hawkins were 
recent achievements; and young Raleigh, who 


read eagerly every book — there were not many 
accessible to him then, but there were broad- 
sheets and ballads comm(?morating rare exploits 
— ^that came in his way ; and he burned with 
boyish eagerness to cros^ the seas, do battle with 
the Spanish power and policy, which were “the 
very type and embodiment of evil,” and discover 
cities of gold, and magic fountains of perpetual 
youth. 

At the age of sixteen — some biographers think 
two years eiwlicr — Raleigh was entered as a 
commoner at Oriel College, Oxford, where he 
formed a friendship with Philip Sidney, a fellow 
student. He did not take a degree, but Anthony 
Wood, the historian of the University, says “ lie 
was worthily esteemed a proficient in oratory 
and philosophy.” 

Service with the Huguenots. 

He left college early in 15(19, for the purpose 
of joining a company of young English gentle- 
men, who volunteered to assist the French 
Huguenots, under Con(16 and Ooligni. A relation 
of Raleigh, by the mother’s side, Henry Cham- 
pernon, led the expedilion. De Thou, the French 
historian, iloscribcs thc'm as‘* a gallant company, 
no))ly mountetl and accout red, haying on their 
colours the motto, Fine7n dH mihi virtus, and 
many of them rose afterwards to eminence, but 
the most noted of thenyill was Walter Raleigh.” 
Young as he was, only seventeen, he was a promi- 
nent figure in the gallant troop, and distinguislicd 
himself by li is courage in the bulde of J.arnac 
(March 13, 1509), in which the Jlugucnots were 
defeated. Their leader, Prince Louis of Conde, 
was taken pi isoner, and killed by order of the 
Duke d’ Anjou, his kinsman, who paraded the 
dead body on an ass through the Catholic lines. 
On the 3rd of the following October, Raleigh was 
with the Huguenots, when they were defeated at 
Moiitcuntour. 

Raleigh has left us very little information re- 
specting his six years’ military service in France. 
Oppressed, beaten in many battles, desperate, 
the Protestant soldiers became nearly as ferocious 
as their enemies ; and the young Englishmen, who 
shared thtdr fortunes, perhaps also shared their 
ruthless spirit. R.aleigh, after his return, did not 
jirobably think it necessary to talk much about 
the exploits acliicvcd in hot blood ; for, as with 
sagacious caution he remarks in his History of 
the Worldy “ Wliosoever, in writing modern 
history, shall follow truth too near the heels, it 
may haply strike out his teeth,” One incident ^ 
is recorded which shows the character of the 
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stem partisans with whom he was associated. 
In Languedoc, a Huguenot party discovered a 
hiding-place of Catholics, a cavern to which a 
number of refugees (the Huguenots being just 
then dominant in that jiart of tlie country) had 
fled, with provisions, plate, and jewellery. The 
Huguenot soldiers fired bundles of brushwood 
and straw at the entrance of the cave, and the 
Catholics, unable to endure the suffocating smoke, 
came out and surrendered themselves and all 
their property. Whether their lives were spared 
we know not ; but probably their captain, having 
obtained possession of the rich spoil, was merci- 
fully inclined. 

In 1575, at the age of twenty-three, Raleigh 
returned to England, and entered his name as a 
student at the Middle Temple. We have no 
record of his life for the n(;xt two or three years ; 
but we may suppose that the handsome and ac- 
complished young Templar, who had seen service 
abroad, and who possessed such r.are gifts of 
conversation and fascination of manner, was a 
welcome addition to the society of youthful 
scholars and men of fashion who made the 
Temple Gardens and Hall, and the adjacent 
taverns, their chosen meeting-places. His sym- 
pathy with the I'rotcstant cause, and his dislike 
of Spain, feelings fircngthencd by his early educa- 
tion, were not diminished, and in 1578 he went 
as a volunteer in an English expedition under 
Sir Tohii Norris, to the aid of the rj*iiicc of 
(‘ruMge, who had united the northern and 

utbcrii provinces of Holland in a determined 
endeavour to shake off the Spanish yoke. He 
was present at the defeat of the Spaniards on 
Lammas Day, in that year, and then appears to 
have n;turned to England, 

Projected Discovery op a Noutii-West 
Passage. 

Raleigh’s half-brother, Humphrey Gilbert, who 
had served in the Irish wars, and bf.'en knighted 
for his courage and ability, was at this time in 
London, and earnestly studying thi, possibility 
of discovering a iiorth-wcsL passage to China 
and India. Waller sympathized with the project, 
but his practical mind grafted on it other objects 
to be attained — the weakciiiiig of the Hpanish 
power in the Western Continent and the Ibinidix- 
tion of British colonies. The result was the 
publication of “ A Discourse on the Discovery of 
a New Passage to Cathay and the East Indies,’* 
ostensibly tn show The possibility of a north- 
west passage, but really to suggest an expedition, 
far more likely to receive general support. The 
“ Discourse ” was signed by Gilbert, but it is not 


diflleult to discern the hand of Raleigh in the 
compasition. Many Spanish, French, and Portu- 
guese ships were employed in the fisheries off 
the cost of Newfoundland ; and on reaching the 
banks,” it was customary for the crews to take 
to their boats, or go on shore to cure the fish, 
leaving only a few hands on board. The “ Dis- 
course ■’ proposed to make a dash at the unpro- 
tected vessels, take possession of them, return to 
Europe, and soil them, for the purpose of provid- 
ing funds for fitting out a licet, to be employed 
in attacking the Spanish possessions in America, 
and grouping them together as the “United 
Indies.*’ a splendid addition indeed to the English 
domain.s, could the project be realized. That it 
savoured considerably of piracy was no valid 
objeciion in the e.stimation of the navigators and 
adventurers of those days ; and the exploits of 
Hawkins, Drake, and others arc only divided by 
a very lino, almost niulistinguisliablc line, from 
the ail ventures of the buecaricers. Gilbert and 
Raleigh shrewdly conjectured that the open 
announcement of the project would induce very 
active measures on the part of Spain against 
England for infringement of a treaty of peace 
then cxisling, and therefore it w'as probably 
suggested to Elizabeth that she should affect 
indignation, deseril>e the writers of the “ Dis- 
course ” as pirates and agents of the Prince of 
Orange, and some person.s might even undergo a 
short imprisonment, so as to save the Government 
from the imputation of faithlessness. Thinking 
apparently tliat the Queen might entertain 
scruples, the writer added, “ I hold it as lawful 
and Christian policy to prevent a mischief 
betimes, .as to revenge it too late, especially 
seeing that God Himself is a party in the com- 
mon quarrel now afoot.” This communication 
i.s preserved in the Stale Paper Oflice. There is 
a toueli of Raleigh’s elevale i style in the con- 
ch.uiing sentence, in which promptitude is urged : 
*• If your ]\Iajcsty like to do it at all, then would 
I wish your Highness to consider that delay doth 
oftentimes prevent the performance of good 
things, for the wings of man’s life are plumed 
with the foatiiers of death.” 

Elizabeth evidently priv.atcly .approved of the 
enterprise, r.ltJioiigli she might not think it politic 
openly to patronize it ; for she sanctioned the 
engagement in it of two of her relatives, Henry 
and Francis, sons of bir Francis Knollys. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert was the commander, and 
select ;'i for his oflicers Walter Raleigh and hill 
brother George, and Denny, one of their Devon- 
shire cousins. By the end of the summer of 
1570 , a lleet of eleven ships, with five hundred 
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mariners and soldiers, was collected on the 
Devonshire coast, a force evidently much too 
large for the proposed seai-ch for a north-west 
passage. Indeed, very little concealment of the 
real purpose of the expedition seems to have 1 
been attempted. While preparing for the voy- 
age, discord broke out among the chiefs. The 
Knollyses were arrogant and overbearing, paying 
little respect to the nominal leader ; and the 
crews, composed chiefly of reckless and profligate 
adventurers, brawled and rioted in the streets of 
Plymouth, the disturbances leading to murder. 
The Lord Lieutenant of the county, the Karl of 
Bedford, demanded that the murderers should be 
delivered over to the civil power, but Henry 
Knollys, to whose ship they belonged, set the 
authorities at defiance. The quarrels between 
Gilbert and the Knollyses, who persuaded Denny 
to take their side, reached such a height, that the 
former appealed to the Mayor of Plymouth, who 
decided in his favour, the result being that the 
Knollyses and Denny sailed away with four 
ships on a piratical expedition on their own 
account. The Queen approved of GiU3ert*s con- 
duct ; and on the 19th Novemher, the ex]>edition, 
with seven ships arui three hundred and fifty men, 
sailed from Plymouth. 

The idea of capturing the fishing vessels off 
Newfoundland ajipears to have been abandoned, 
perhaps was expressly forbidden by the Queen ; 
and the West Indies were the destination of the 
fleet. In the following spring, a Spanish fleet 
was encountered, and a sharp action ensued. 
The adventurers were beaten with gre.at loss, one 
of the best officers. Captain Miles Morgan (whom 
Henry Knollys had threatened to hang at the 
yard-arm when at Plymouth), being among the 
killed. Gilbert and llaleigh, thus discomfited, 
returned to England. Their <losigns were not 
abandoned, but only postponed until a more 
favourable opportunity. 

Service in the Irish Wars. 

The energetic mind of Raleigh could not mst 
inactively. A new field was offered for erit erprisc. 
In February, 1.580, he obtained the captaincy of 
a troop of a hundred men, and started for Ireland, 
An insurrection, headed by the Earl of Desmond, 
and encouraged, it was suspected, by agents of 
Philip, the Spanish king, had brr-ken out in 
Munster, and assistance; from England was 
urgently demanded. Men were enlisted and 
despatched in haste; but so Httle provision was 
made, that wiicn 'uanigh reached Cork, the Irish 
authorities refused to pay his men, whom ho was 
obliged to satisfy from his private means, probably 


not very abundant after the losses incurred by 
the failure of Gilbert’s expedition. In August, 
he was associated with Sir Warham St.' Legcr, 
provost-marshal of Munster, for the trial of James 
Desmond, brother of the Earl, who was executed 
as a traitor. The insurgent Irish were little better 
than savages, and their barbarities in warfare 
were appalling. Then, as in later times, Ireland 
was almost the despair of English politicians. 
There was an ineradicable animosity between the 
conquered and tlic conquerors ; and the descend- 
ants of the English settlers who had become 
allied by marriage with the Irish race, were, as 
it has been said, “ more Irish than the Irish 
themselves.” Raleigh speaks of Ireland as “ that 
lost land, that commonwealth of common woe ; 
and the only method of government English 
statesmen and soldiers could conceive possible 
■was the most stringent coercion, and extermina- 
tion by slaughter of the disaffected. Raleigh and 
other officers showed little mercy to those who fell 
into their hands. The chief command was held 
by Sir William Pelham, a man of small ability 
cither as statesman or soldier; and soon nearly 
the whole island was in a state of insurrection. 
I’clham was superseded by Lord Arthur Grey of 
Wallop, a man of the sternest Puritan type, 
rigid in doctrine, uncompromising jn his hatred 
of Papistry, and mei«ciles8 to his opponents. His 
private secretary, the poet Edmund Spenser 
(with that peculiar if ^somewhat abject gift of 
perceiving all virtues in patrons, which was the 
moral w’cakness of that age of genius) describes 
Grey as “a most gentle, .affable, loving, and 
temperate lord.” If so in England, he certainly 
ohanged his nature when he crossed St. George's 
Channel. I Ic soon discerned the military qualities 
of Raleigh, and employed him in various services 
where resolution and activity were demanded. 
On one of these occasions he was sent to take 
possession of the castle and lands of Lord Barry, 
of Bany Court, Cork, The rebels formed an 
ambush on the road, and it was only by the 
des[)crate valour of Raleigh that his little band 
was saved. He was unhorsed, and for a time, 
armed only with a pistol, kept twenty of the 
enemy at bay. 

We now approach the most painful incident 
connected with Raleigh’s Irish career. The Fort 
del Oro, on the shore of Smerwick Bay, Kerry, 
Tvas garrisoned by six or seven hundred Spaniards 
and Italians, who had come across the sea to aid 
the insurgents. Lord Grey determined to at- 
tempt the capture of the fort, and arranged with 
Admiral Winter for a joint attack by land and 
sea. The garrison was twice summoned to sur* 
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render, but the Italian commander, San Giuscppa, 
replied “ they were there by command of the Pope, 
who had taken Ireland from his (Grey’s) heretical 
mistress, and given it to the king of Spain.” 
Irritated by the answer, Grey gave orders for a 
vigorous bombardment by land and sea, which 
was so effective that a white flag was shown 
from the fort, and a messenger was sent to the 
English commander to tell him that the gar- 
rison found they had been deceived, and would 
yield the fort and return to their own country. 
Grey replied that they must yield without con- 
ditions, and surrender themselves as prisoners, 
to be disposed of as he thought fit. On the 
following morning San Giuscppa and his prin- 
cipal officers came bare-headed to the English 
camp, and were permitted to return with the 
understanding that they would receive honour- 
able treatment on the formal surrender of the 
fort, which was to take place on the following 
day. Early in the morning, sailors from the 
fleet were landed, and a band of soldiers com- 
manded by Raleigh and another captain, Mac- 
worth, entered the Tort ; and then followed a 
terrible scene of massacre. Thi, hur{)rised and 
unarmed soldiers of the garrison, defenceless, in 
the belief that they would be honourably treated 
as prisoners <ff war, were ruthlessly slaughtered, 
only a few of the officers being spared, in order 
that the murderers might be enriched by the 
sums paid for their ransdhi. There is no evidence 
that Raleigh shared in this disgraceful spoil ; but 
it is impossible to acquit him of the guilt, not to 
be palliated by the plea of obeying orders, of 
being the chief agent in the commission of the 
ruthless deed. Spenser justified it on the ground 
that “ i.he short way was the only way to dispose 
of them ; ” and Grey calmly reported to the go- 
vernment at home, “ I put in certidn bajids, who 
straightway fell to execution ; there w'ere six 
hundred slain.” Queen Elizabeth replied with 
equal callousness, thanking him for “the en- 
terprise performed by you, so greatly to our 
liking.” 

Shortly afterwards the government t)f Munster 
was entrusted by commission to Raleigh, in con- 
junction with Sir W. Morgan and another He 
established his head-quarter - first at Lismorc, and 
afterwards at Cork, near which he engaged in a 
sharp action with a hand of rebels, and had his 
horse shot under him. lie displayed remarkable 
valour, bpt would have been killed had it not 
been for the courage of his servant, Nieiiolas 
Wright, a Yorkshl reman, who rescued him at 
the risk of his own life. 


At Elizabeth’s Court. 

In December, 1581, he returned to England, 
whither his reputation had preceded him. It is 
said that Lord Grey returned at the same time, 
and that dilTcrcnces which had arisen between 
them were discussed at the Council board, in the 
presence of the Queen, and that Raleigh maln- 
1 tained liia views w’ith such eloquence and grace 
I of manner, that be got the Queen’s car “ in a 
trice.” It is now known, however, that Grey did 
not return at the same time, and Raleigh’s sudden 
rise into Court favour was due to other causes. 
Neither need we place much reliance on the 
often-told story of Raleigh’s throwing down his 
richly embroidered cloak for the Queen to step 
on when crossing a muddy path. That Raleigh, 
or, indeed, .any of the yoang gentlemen about 
the Court, and ambitious of royal favour, would 
have done as much or more in that age of fan- 
tastic gallantry and (ibsequious loyalty, is likely 
enough, but the anecdote rests on a very slight 
foundation of authority. 

We need not, indeed, look far for a reason 
besides the value of his services in Ireland, why 
Raleigh should be well received at Court. He 
was, indeed, remotely connected with Elizabeth’s 
family; for her rel.ativo, Lord Iliinsdon, was 
also related to Raleigh. Mrs. Cathcri\.e Ashley, 
the governess, intimate friend, and confidant of 
Elizabeth when a girl, was his mother's sister-in- 
law, and aunt of JSir Humphrey Gilbert ; and 
among his other relatives were Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke, husband of Mary Sidney, Lord 
Howard, of Effingham, and other noblemen and 
gentlemen holding high offices at Court. It must 
l)e admitted, too, that he was eminently qualified 
by person, attainmenis, and taste for splendour, 
to occupy an exalted position in the distin- 
guished group which surrounded Elizabeth at 
Greenwich or Whitehall. Tall and strikingly 
handsome, his form, developed by manly exer- 
cises, was at once strong and graceful ; and hia 
facile and winning speech, his vast store of 
information, never ostentatiously displayed, but 
always ready when occasion demanded, his quick 
wit, and readiness in all the arts of adroit and 
poetic flattery then so fashionable and so ac- 
ceptable to the Queen, marked him as a candidate 
for special favour ; and soon the whispers of the 
courtly circle intimated that possibly a powerful 
rival to the impetuous Essex and the ambitious 
Dudley would be found in the person of the 
gallant young adventurer, who already out- 
stripped all competitors in splendour of dress 
and gallantry of manner. Miss Strickland, in 
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her biography of Queen Elizabeth, says, “So 
Taried, so brilliant, were the talents of Raleigh, as 
soldier, seaman, statesman, poet, philosopher, 
and wit, that it would have been wonderful if a 
woman so peculiarly susceptible as Elizabeth 
bad not felt the power of his fascinations.*’ 
The Queen was at this time forty-nine years of 
age, and Raleigh was thirty. 

On his part, Raleigh was not slow to avail 
himself of the advantages of the favourable 
position he had attained. His ambitious spirit 
was restrained by few scruples of modesty in 
asking for gifts. Ho was determined to rise in 
the world, and saw that wealth and influence were 
means of helping him towards that end. Wc 
may well believe that his ultimate aims were large 
and not sordid, and that his ambiti(m was to be 
associated with great achievements ; indeed, the 
whole tenor of his life justifies us in assuming so 
much, ^he doctrine that the end justifies the 
means was at that time widely accepted, and 
certainly Raleigh was not disposed to repudiate 
it in cases where no flagrant departure from 
principles of morality was involved. 

Elizabeth, proud and sensitive, was annoyed 
when her partiality was noticed, and took oc- 
casion to speak abruptly, almost rudely, to those 
whom really she most favoured. Raleigh knew 
her humour, received the “snub” wilh profound 
deference, but continued to ask for gifts and 
promotion, and the Queen continued to confer 
them. “ If,” says a contemporary writer, any- 
thing was to be given away, he lost no time in 
soliciting it of the Queen, to the infinite dis- 
pleasure of his jealous compeers. Elizabeth 
herself sometimes was impatient.” “ Wlicn will 
you cease to he a beggar, Raleigh?” she once 
said. “ When, Madam, you cease to be a bene- 
factress,” was the ready reply. Sometimes, 
indeed, he presumed on her favour, as on one 
occasion, when the Queen going to Croydon, he 
took possession of the apartments prepared for 
Sir Christopher Hatton, the Vice- Chamberlain, 
who complained to Elizabeth that he could not 
therefore attend on her as his office required. 
The Queen was angry, and wrote to Sir Chri'^to- 
pher, saying she would “ rather see Raleigh 
hanged than equal him with Hatton, or that 
the world should think she did.” That a man so 
shrewd and experienced as Raleigh would have 
ventured so far, had he not been encouraged hy 
Elizabeth herself, is not probable ; and an anec- 
dote often told appears to he authentic. Raleigh 
wrote with a tliatnou 1 on a pane of glass, taking 
care that she should bce him, in the Queen’s 
ftpaitments, “Fain would I rise, but that I 


fear to fall to which she added, “If thy heart 
fail thee, do not climb at all.” Instigated by 
the jealousy of the courtiers, Tarleton, the jester, 
in a play performed at Court, ventured to point 
at Raleigh when saying the words, “ See I the 
'knave commands the Queen for which piece of 
audacity he was disgraced and punished. 

He received another military appointment in 
Ireland ; but the Queen, because “ he is for so 
many considerations by us licensed to stay here,” 
permitted the duties to he performed hy deputy, 
and he was allowed to appoint lieutenants, who 
were to be “ obeyed as he himself would be.” 
His appointment was very distasteful to Lord 
Grey, who wrote to Walsingham, “ As to Captain 
Raleigh, I neither like his carriage nor his 
company, and therefore, other than by direction 
and commandment, and what his rights require, 
he is not to expect from my hands.” Three 
months afterwards Grey ceased to he Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, probably by Raleigh’s in- 
fluence. 

On one occasion Raleigh got into trouble by 
engaging in a quarrel, within the Court procints, 
with Sir Thomas Perrot, a fiery young man, who 
probably resented some little display of arro- 
gance on the part of the favourite. The Lords 
of the Council sent them both to the Fleet 
prison, where they renmined for six days, and 
then w(iro released, on entering into bonds to keep 
the peace. ^ 

This escapade did not hinder honour and 
emoluments being showered upon him. He was 
made captain of the guard, soneschnl of the 
county of Cornwall, and lord warden of the 
stannaries, and received a grant of twelve thou- 
sand acres of the forfeited estates in Ireland of 
the Earl of Desmond, and a lucrative patent, or 
monopoly, for licensing keepers of taverns and 
recti fyi ng wines throughout the kingdom . After- 
ward's the estate of Anthony Rahington, executed 
for conspiracy, was conferred on him. At all 
joustings, pageaTits, and royal progresses Raleigh 
accompanied the Queen. 

** Music Jiml jToelry were her delight, 

Therefore she had Italian masques hy night. 

Sweet Biieechos, comedies, and pleasing strains.'* 

That she permitted Raleigh to address her in 
the fantastic stylo of romantic love-making then 
a fashion among Court gallants and their lady 
loves, can scarcely he doubted. It was well 
undei vStood that the Queen and Sir Walter were 
the “Bclph(Kl;v” and “Tirnon” of Speuser’p 
immortal Faerie Queen, Tiraon is wounded in ^ 
battle, and lies in sore plight on the ground, 
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where he is found by Belphojbe and her damsels, 
who take him to “ their dwelling in a pleasant 
glade.'* “And what could he do,” asks the poet, 
“but love so fair a lady that his life releast?’* 
Afterwards Bclphcebc discovers that there is 
another lady, “ Amoret,” better loved than her- 
self, and who this Amoret is we shall presently 
see. 

SIK IIUMPHKEY GILBEIIT’S VOYAGE. 

The pleasures and splendour of Court life did 
not induce Raleigh to forget his favourite scheme 
of establishing colonies in North America. Early 
in 1-683, Sir Humphrey Gilbert determined to 
make another attempt to avail himself of the 
patent obtained five years before ; and Raleigh 
was now in a position to assist him materially, 
by contributing two thousand pounds towards 
the equipment of a vessel. The Queen was gra- 
ciously pleased to approve of the expedition, aiul 
sent Gilbert, as a mark or her favour, a golden 
anchor, to be worn at his heart, — “ the only con- 
tribution,” remarks a modern writer, “of the 
great princess to an expedition intended to trans- 
plant the arts of Ejjgland to the waste regions of 
the new world.” The expedition started from 
Plymouth on the 11th of Juno; but two days 
alter sailing, the vessel Raleigh had equipped, 
ai.d which bore his name, returned to port, tlm 
reason given being that an infectious fever had 
broken out among the crew. Gilbert either did 
not know of this excuse, or did not believe it, for 
on arriving at Newfoundland, he wrote, “ On the 
I3th, the bark Raleigh ran from me, in fair amt 
clear weather, having a large wind. 1 pray you 
to solicit my brother Raleigh to make them an 
exsi'.nple to all knaves.” He reached Ncwtoumi- 
laml with live ships, and then sailed southwanls. 
Two of the vessels were wrecked, ana Gilbert 
himself perished. He was a man of true heroic 
cast of mind ; and wncii last seen by those 
on board the other snips, who were unable to 
render aid, sitting calmly with a Bible in his 
hand, he was heard to say to his men, “ Be of 
good heart, my friends ; wc arc ns near heaven 
by sea as by land.” 3’ho following night the 
lights of the ship suddenly disappeared. Long- 
fellow has written a striking poem on the subject. 

The Fiest Expedition to VinorNiA. 

Raleigh was Jiot discouraged by the fate of his 
half-brother ; but wlier the remaining ships ar- 
rived in England with the sad news, he i bhiined 
another charter, iiicorpoi-ating hinisell, Adrian 
Gilbert, and Joim Davys as “The College of the 
Fellowship for the Discovery of iho N.-r-.h-West 


Passage.” But colonization, rather than disco- 
very, was his principal object; and in a memorial 
to the Queen and Council he set forth the advan- 
tages to be obtained by establishing settlements 
on the American continent. The result was that 
in 1584 he obtained a new charier. Raleigh did 
not go with the expedition — one writer observes 
that his presence was too ncccss.ary at Court ; 
but his two captains, Amadis and Barlowe, 
reached the American coast, and took possession, 
in the name of the Queen, of a considerable tract 
of country on the Roanoke, a large river flowing 
into what is now known as Albemarle Sound, in 
North C.'irolina. They rcturncil in September, 
bringing with them skins of buffalo and deer, and 
a bractilct of largo pearls, with two natives of the 
country they had discovered. Raleigh obtained 
permission to name the teiTitory Virginia, in 
honour of the “ virgin Queen,” and he had a new 
seal cut, with the legend, Walteri Raleigh^ militis 
Domini ct Guhcrnntorh Virginia, The Queen 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood, and 
encouraged him to scud out another expedition. 
By the end of the following March (1585), a fleet 
of seven ships, well provided, and taking a hundred 
seUicrs-. left Plymouth. The command of the 
expedition was entrusted to his cousin, a Cornish 
gentleman. Sir Richard Grenville, afterwards 
(1591) 30 ffirnous for his heroic death in the sea- 
light, in wJiich ho held at b.ay for fifteen hours 
liftcen large Spanish ships, an unparalleled ex- 
ploit, coramemorafed by Tennyson in a ballad 
founde<l on the account of the tight written by 
Raleigh and J/in Iluygcn van Linschoten, a Dutch 
navigator in the Portuguese service. The governor 
of the new colony was to be Ralph Lane, with 
Philip Amadis as deputy; and Harriot, a clever 
mathematician, who had been tutor to Raleigh, 
a<:cv)mpanied the expedition for tlie purpose of 
making accurate surveys. Grants of land, of not 
less than a hundred acres lo each emigrant, were^ 
uiiide, and at livst matters promised well; but 
dissensions occurred, and the Indians, at first 
described as genthi and friendly, “loving and 
f.aiihful, void of all guile and treason, and such as 
live after the manner of the golden age,” after- 
wards attfiched the settlers. At the height of the 
trouble of the litth) community, there appeared, off 
the mouth of the Roanoke, the fleet of Sir Francis 
Drake, returning from sacking St. Domingo, 
Curtliag<'na, and cjther places on the Spanish 
main. Drake tillered to sui)ply the settlers with 
provisions ; but they implored to be taken back 
to England, and he was induced to receive them 
on board his vessels. Very shortly afterwards, 
Sir Richard Grenville arrived with supplies which 
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Raleigh had thoughtfully provided, and was dis- 
appointed to find the place deserted. He left 
fifteen men, well supplied for two years, to form 
the nucleus of another colony; and in May, 1687, 
a hundred and fifty emigrants sailed from Ply- 
mouth, under the leadership of Captain John 
White, who, with twelve others, constituted the 
incorporation of “Governors and Assistants of 
the city of Raleigh, in Virginia.” The fifteen 
men left by Grenville had perished — massacred, 
perhaps, by the Indians ; and White’s party en- 
dured great hardships. The leader returned to 
England for supplies,but it was difficult to forward 
them, as, in consequence of the threatening aspect 
of Spain, ships were forbidden to leave English 
ports. Raleigh, however, had influence enough 
to obtain permission for three vessels to take out 
supplies and new colonists. They were attacked 
on the way, and compelled to return. 

We anticipate events by saying that, between 
1687 and 1602, Raleigh fitted out, at his own 
charge, five Virginian expeditions, for the purpose 
of relieving, and if need be rcscAiing, the settlers, 
— unsuccessfully, it may be added, for the whites 
were massacred by the Indians ; and, in the words 
of one of his biographers, “ Virginia only lost his 
care and labour when he had himself lost his 
liberty.” At one time he leased his patent to a 
company of merchants, but they were unsuccess- 
ful ; and in a letter to Sir Robert Cecil, just 
before his own fortunes failed, he said, “ I shall 
yet live to see it [Virginia] an English nation.” 
It is estimated that he expcnde<l £40,000, an 
immense fortune in those days, in his various 
attempts to colonize Virginia. 

Raleigh retained the favour of Elizabeth, and 
took an active part in parliamentary business 
(representing Devonshire in Parliament), and in 
many naval enterprises and privateering expedi- 
tions. In 1688, being then a member of the 
'Council of War, and commander of the forces in 
’Cornwall, of which county he was lieutenant- 
general, he furnished a ship and men to the fleet 
assembled to repel the Armada, for which he was 
rewarded by an augmentation of his patent on 
wines, and the right to levy tonnage and poundage 
on them. In 1 589, he accompanied the expedition 
of Drake and Norris to Lisbon, and on his T’ctum 
made a visit to Ireland, where he associated in 
intimate friendship with Edmund Spenser, whom 
he had known when previously in that country, 
and who commemorated Raleigh’s return from 
Lisbon in the well-known poem, “ Colin Clout’s 
come heme again.” In 3 r92, he sailed with fifteen 
ships to intercept the Spanish fleet, but was re- 
called by the Queen. 


Mabbiage, and Disgbage at Coubt. 

The hitherto unclouded fortunes of Sir Walter 
were about tliis time doomed to experience a 
reverse. We have mentioned in Spenser’s poetry 
an allusion to “Amoret,” and by that name was 
intended Elizabeth Throgmorton, or Throck- 
morton, daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
who h.'id beea ambassador to France. The young 
lady was one of the Queen’s maids of honour; 
and her beauty — she was tall, with fine features 
and large blue eyes — attracted the attention of 
Raleigh. An illicit amour was the result, followed 
in 1693 by marriage. When the Queen became 
aware of what had occurred, she gave way to an 
ungovernable fit of rage. Not only had Sir Walter 
presumed to discover somebody whom he thought 
more attractive than herself — an offence for 
which she could scarcely inflict a legal punish- 
ment -but he, a gentleman of the Court, had 
dared to marry without royal permission ; and 
for that ollenco he and his wife were committed 
to the Tower, and several of his offices were taken 
from him. It is lamentable that a man of Raleigh’s 
greatness should have condescended to the ignoble 
course he then pursued to obtain forgiveness. 
He knew well the weakness of Elizabeth, and 
proffered the most abject flattery. ,Tn a letter to 
Cecil, which it was arranged should be shown to 
the Queen, he complained that he endured intense 
agonies by Uung dcpriv/Kl of the opportunity of 
seeing her, whom he had been “ wont to |?ehold 
riding like Alexander, hunting like Diana, walk- 
ing like Venus— the gentle wind blowing her fair 
hair about her pure cheeks like a nymph ; Some- 
times sitting in the shade like a goddess, some- 
times playing on the lute like Orpheus.” This 
fulsome adulation so far influenced the Queen, 
that after two months she gave him his liberty, 
but forbade him to approach the Court. 

About two years previously, the Queen had 
conferred on him the castle and manor of Sher- 
borne, in Dorsetshire, formerly the property of 
the bishops of Salisbury, and obtained by the 
Crown by the strong if not very fair pressure 
the Queen so well knew how to exert. Thither 
Sir Walter and his fair and loving wife retired, 
and for a time he occupied himself with tranquil 
pursuits, without, however, neglecting his duties 
in Parliament, where he supported the Crown in 
its applicali^.n for subsidies, a loyal course which 
considerably mollified the arbitrary Queen. Under 
his management, the Sherborne estate fissumed 
a new aspect. The old castle was repaired, a 
magnificent mansion erected, and the extensive 
grounds laid out with exquisite skill and taste. 
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Gardens and orchards were planted ; a river was 
made to wind, with cascades and numerous brooks 
and rivulets, among luxuriant plantations. 

Expedition to Guiana. 

Raleigh’s active mind, however, could not be 
satisfied with such calm pleasures as garden and 
rural scenes afford, or with such recreations as 
writing pastoral and amatory poems. He loved 
the place, however, and in later life spoke with 
a warm remembrance of the domestic happiness 
he had enjoyed there, llis brilliant Court life 
was probably ended, but there remained the 
broad seas and the mysterious lands of the 
western continent to be explored. While in the 
Tower, he had heard of the capture of the Great 
Carrack, the richest Spanish treasure-ship wliich 
ever crossed the ocean. It was brought into Ply- 
mouth, and even, after a vast amount of the 
treasure had been carried away surreptitiously 
by certain dignified iiersons who had access, and 
by the oftioers ■ and crew who captured it, the 
sale of the contents realized about half a million 
of money. He pined for the opportunity of 
achieving a similar prize ; and his ohl plans for 
establishing colonics were more ardently che- 
rished than ever. From boyhood he had been 
familiar wit^ the history of the Spanish con- 
quests. He had read with avidity every avail- 
able narrative since published, and had heard, 
and, to a great extent, believed in, the existence 
of an El Dorati 0 in the interior of the vast region 
watered by the Orinoco and the great rivers of 
Guiana. His imagination was fired by the ex- 
citing stories told of palaces with golden roofs, 
and rivers washing down golden sands. The 
failure of the Spanish explorers to reach these 
wonderful regions, in the existence of which 
they so firmly believed, Raleigh attributed to 
the want of knowledge and endurance rather 
than to a mistaken pursuit of a glittering 
phantom. 

Early in 1596 be bade farewell to Sherborne 
and the pleasures of domestic life, and prepared 
for a voyage wliich he hoped wouM result in a 
realization of the visions he had indulged in. 
Some months previously he had sent a ship 
commanded by an experienced sailor, Captain 
Whiddon, to Trinidad, tu obtain information 
respecting the entrance to the Orinoco ; but the 
Spanish governor of the island, Don Antcjnio de 
Bcria, had himself made an attempt to reach 
the phantom El Dorado, and not only impeded 
Whiddon in his inquiries, but seized and im- 
prisoned some of his men. 

On the 9th of Februaiy, Raleigh, who had 


made great preparations and been assisted in 
the necessary expenses by the Lord High Ad- 
miral Howard and Sir Robert Cecil, sailed from. 
Plymouth with five vessels, having on board 
about a hundred soldiers, hardy sailors, and a 
few gentlemen volunteers. Towards the end of 
March he reached Trinidad, and with charac- 
teristic vigour took by surprise possession of 
the town of San Josef, and made prisoner 
the governor, De Berio.. Finding him to be a 
“ gentleman of great assuredness and of a great 
heart,** Raleigh treated him with considerable 
respect ; and on his part, the governor, supposing 
that Sir Walter’s real destination was Virginia, 
imparted to his captor a great amount of infor- 
mation respecting the attempts to reach the 
“golden land,” and related many marvellous 
statements made by persons who professed to 
have visited it and seen some of its wonders. 
He showed him his own plans for another 
expedition, and toUl him he had sent one of 
his principal officers to Spain to make prepa- 
rations. Then Raleigh disclosed his own pro- 
jects, and Dc Berio saw to his chagrin how he 
had been deceived ; was, says Raleigh, “ struck 
with a great melancholy and sadness, and used 
all the arguments he could to dissuade me,** 
representing the dangers and miseries certain 
to be encountered. 

Nothing daunted, but rather animated, for hia 
was one of those brave natures which delight in 
difliculties. Sir Walter set sail for the mouth of 
the Orinoco. His ship was too deep in draught 
for the shallow channels, and boats were em- 
ployed. In these frail vessels, exposed without 
shelter to burning sun and torrents of rain, the 
expedition navigated, for a month, the labyrinth 
of streams, and at last was rewarded by a sight 
of the majestic river. It was ascended for about 
sixty leagues, and then the rapid rise of the waters 
rendered further progress impossible. No golden ^ 
city w'as seen, and no glimpse afforded of the 
“Amazons,” or fcmtilc warriors, of whom the 
early {Spanish explorers had heard so much, and 
who gave a name to the great river of South 
America. Raleigh made friends of some native 
caciques and chiefs whom he met, and produced 
a very favourable impression. Another explorer, 
Leigh, nine years afterwards, met with a chief 
who came to him from a long distance to inquire 
about Raleigh, who was well remembered. 

On Sir Walter’s return, he published a finely 
written account of “ The Discorery of the Large 
Rich, Olid Beautiful Empire of Guiana,** in which 
he expressed his assurance “that the sun covereth 
not so much riches in any part of the world. ' 
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Hume and some others have characterized the 
jiaTrative as “ full of the grossest and most pal- 
pable lies.” Kaleigh appears to have believed 
implicitly in the stories of golden cities, and 
amazonian warriors, and even of the savage 
people who had ^‘eyes in iheir shoulders and 
mouths in their breasts.” 

A map of the regions visited, prepared by 
Baleigh himself, and signed by him, is preserved 
in the archives of Salamanca ; jind he brought 
home some pieces of quartz, which were assayed 
in the mint of London, and found to contain 
gold. He thus describes the beauty of the country 
over the great fells of the Caroni, or Caroli: — 

“I never saw a more beautiful country, nor 
more lovely prospects ; hills so raised, here and 
there, over the valleys ; the rivers winding into 
divers branches, the plains adjoining all fair 
green grass, without bushes or stubble; the 
ground of hard sand, easy to march on, either 
for horse or foot; the deer crossing on every 
path; the birds towards evening singing on every 
tree with a thousand several tunes ; cranes and 
herons, of white, crimson, and carnation, perching 
on the river-side; the air fresh with a gentle 
easterly wind ; and every stone that we stooped 
to take up promising either gold or silver, by its 
complexion.” 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that Ealeigh, 
with whom the idea of colonization and extension 
of the empire was a passion, cherished the idea 
of leading a large army sufficient to conquer the 
country, and establish commercial companies 
which would develope a trade by which London 
would far surpass in wealth the proud city of 
Seville itself. 

His report of the results of his expedition, and 
perhaps a little of the adroit llattery in which 
he was so great an adept — such as relating how 
some of the native chiefs had been struck with 
admiration when he showed them a portrait of 
Elizabeth — restored him to Court favour. He 
was reinstated in his position as Captain of the 
Guard, and was besides appointed to the lucra- 
tive governorship of Jersey; and we are told in 
the “ Sidney Papers ” that he rode abroad with 
the Queen, and frequented the privy chamber 
as boldly as he was wont to do before.” 

The Cadiz and Azores Expeditions. 

In June, 1696, an expedition was sent to 
attack Cadiz. Lord IIowar<l of Effingham, the 
admiral who had struck such a brave blow at the 
great Armada, commaTided the ilcet; and the 
forces to be employed ou land were under the 
leadership of Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, 


who was then the prime favourite of the Queen 
Raleigh was selected with Sir George Carew anci 
other officers of experience to form a council, ic 
whose consideration Essex (whose tendency tc 
rashness was mistrusted) was directed to submit 
all important operations. The fleet got within 
the harbour, notwithstanding a vigorous fire 
from the forts and fifteen Spanish men-of-war, 
three of which were captured. Essex then 
landed part of his forces, and the city capitu- 
lated, the inhabitants paying a heavy ransom 
(about four millions sterling) for their lives. 
The fortifications were razed, and the greater part 
of the houses burned. In the action Raleigh 
received a wound in the leg. On his return, 
he wrote a very animated a(;count of the capture 
of the city. 

Essex and Raleigh were rivals, and on the side 
of the former especially there was great ani- 
mosity ; but Raleigh generously bore testimony 
to the great merits of his leader. In a letter to 
Cecil, written immediately after the action, and 
still existing in the British Museum, he said, 
“ The Earl has behaved himself both valiantly 
and advisedly in the highest degree, without 
pride and without cruelty, and hjith gotten great 
honour and much love of all,” 

A year afterwards, June, 1697, Essex wa.s 
appointed to the comniaiul of an'ijthcr expedi- 
tion, in which also Raleigh took part, with the 
rank of rear-admiral. The licet sailed from Ply- 
mouth, but was driven loack by a storm, and it 
did not make a successful staii until August 
17. The destination was the Azorc.'?, and three 
Spanish ships were -captured, and the islands 
Fayal, Graciosa and Fl(*res taken possession of. 
Fayal was taken by a divi.rion of tbo squadron 
commanded by Raleigh, and liis brilliant conduct 
on that occasion aroused a spirit of jealousy on 
the part of Essex, who, after his appointment as 
Lord ’Lieutenant of Ireland, in 1699, wrote to 
the Queen in terms of strong hostility to Raleigh. 

We need not enter into the details of the fall 
of Essex, and the rash resistance he made to the 
Queen’s authority, for which he was convicted of 
high treason and beheaded, Raleigh certainly 
showed no friendship towards him, and has been 
accused of writing a letter to Cecil, ur^ng the 
execution of his former friend and associate. 
The letter, however, may bear a more favour- 
able construction, as only advising the policy 
of reducing Essex to such a condition that he 
should be unable further to disturb the State. 
In his official capacity as Captain of the Guard, 
Raleigh was present at the execution of the 
brave, but too reckless, Earl. It is certainly not 
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to his credit that he took sums of money from 
several gentlemen who were implicated in Essex’s 
outbreak, to use his influence with the Queen on 
their behalf, and that he succeeded in obtaining 
pardons for them. Such traffic was not thought 
disgraceful at the time ; and in morals llaleigh 
was not superior to his less brilliant contempo- 
raries. 

Work in Parliament. 

About this time he took an active part in 
parliamentary work, especially in advocating 
the freedom of capital and labour, anticipating 
some of the most valuable doctrines of modern 
political economy. He earnestly opposed the 
restrictions on cultivation and the <;ompulsory 
production of certain crops, which were so highly 
approved by Bacon and other great authorities. 
**I do not like,” he said, “this conspiring of 
men to misuse or use their grounds at our wills ; 
but rather wish to let every man use his ground 
for that which it is most tit, and therein follow 
his own divseretion. ” He also strongly advocated 
the policy of setting free the trade in corn. 

The Hollanders,’* he urged, “ who never sow 
corn, have by their industry ST<ch plenty that 
they can serve other nations; and it is the ))cst 
policy to set tillage at liberty, and leav(? every 
man free, 'v^ich is the desire of a true English- 
man.” 

In the popular mind the fame of Baleigh is 
associated with the introduction of tobacco and 
the potato plant ; but it is well to remember that 
he was not only the first Englishman who pro- 
moted colonization and foresaw the greatness of 
the Eiiglisit race on American soil, but he was 
also the earliest English free trader. 

Heath op Elizabeth. 

On the 24th of March, 1G03, the great Queen 
Elizabeth died at Richmond Palace, and with 
her faded the star of Raleigh’s fortunes. Her 
passing admiration of the handsome figure and 
galhant hearing of the man, her womanish weak- 
ness which led her to accept flatteries from him 
and indulge in fantastic gfillanlrios, had long 
since been forgotten ; but to the last the great- 
hcai-tcd and energetic queen appreciated his 
talents, acquirements, and courage, and no doubt 
sympathized with the b’ goncss of his political 
views and ambition, bhe b.ad rcwanlcd him 
with honours and emoluments; and, remembering 
the servile adulation he had stooped to, it is 
rather painful to rea<l Raleigh’s e:.lirnatc of his 
royal mistress. He might have remembered that, 
if he knew nioie of her v. omanly weaknesses 
than others, she was in he/ I’ublic c upacily a 


sagacious, energetic, and courageous sovereign, 
who maintained, as it had scarcely ever been 
maintained before, the reputation of England. 
After her death he said, “that, however, she 
seemed a great and good mistress to him in the 
eyes of the world, yet she was unjust and tyran- 
nous enough to him to lay many of her oppressions 
on him, besides seizing on the best part of every- 
thing he U)ok at sea for herself ; that she took a 
whole cabinet of great pearls for herself, which 
he had captured in a Spanish ship, without giving 
him so much as one pearl.” 

There is a lamentable alloy of meanness in the 
composition of some great men ; and Raleigh was 
an instance. He stooped to petty acts to obtain 
influence and wealth, even if he spent his riches 
magnificently ; and had little scruple in neglect- 
ing or even vilifying those who had befriended 
him most. He strangely united cold, economical 
reasoning with the glow of a vigorous and exalted 
imagination; ambitious alike of scraping up 
wealth and of risking it, and life too, in splendid 
enterprises. His characteristic love of wealth and 
pow'er,and the selfishness and “worldly wisdom’* 
which tliat love engenders even in noble natures, 
caused him to write in “ Instructions to his Son 
and Posterity”: — 

“ Believe thy father in this, and print it in thy 
tliought, that what virtue soever thou hast, 
be it never so manifold, if thou be poor withal, 
tin )U and thy qual i 1 ies shall I 'e f lespi sed. Besides, 
poverty is ofttim(^s sent as a curse of God ; it is a 
shame amongst men, an imprisonment of the 
mind, a vexation of every worthy spirit; thou 
shalt neither help thyself nor others ; thou shalt 
drown thee in all thy virtues, having no means 
to shun them ; thou shalt be a burden and an 
eyesore to thy friends ; every man will fear thy 
company; thou shalt be driven basely to beg 
and depend on others, to flatter unworthy men, 
to make dishonest shifts; and, to conclude, 
iviverty provokes a man to do infamous and 
detested deeds. Let not vanity therefore, or 
persuasion, draw thee to that waste of worldly 
miseries. If thou be rich, it will give thee 
])lcasiirc and health ; keep tby mind and body 
free, save thee from many perils, relieve the© in 
thy elder years, relieve the poor and Ihy honest 
friends, aiul give means to thy posterity to live 
and defend themselves and thine own fame.** 

Ohaikied with Conspiracy. 

Raleigh was one of the leading public men 
wliu met at Whitehall for the purpose of pro- 
claiming James of Scotland successor to Eliza- 
beth, and he assented to a strongly expressed 
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opinion that James’s power of appointing his 
countrymen to places of trust and emolument in 
his English dominion ought to be subjected to 
some limitation. Indeed, Aubrey, the gossiping 
chronicler of historical small-beer, asserts that 
Sir Walter boldly proposed to establish a repub- 
lic, and said at the meeting, “ Let us keep the 
staff in our own hand, and set up a common- 
wealth, and not remain subject to a mean and 
beggarly nation.” There is a ring of Kalcigh’s 
courage, but very little of his sagacity and caution, 
in these words ; and as Aubrey’s statement is 
unsupported by any more competent authority, 
we may safely reject it. It is, however, quite 
possible that similar stories were carefully trans- 
mitted to the new king; for Cecil and others, 
long jealous of Raleigh, hitherto supported by 
the Queen’s friendship, lost no opportunity of 
discrediting him. Sir Walter tried his old method 
of ingratiation, flattery, but it was far less 
effective with James than with Elizabeth. The 
meanness and conceit of the Scotch king prepared 
him to dislike the brilliant scholar, adventurer, 
and courtier. He received with delight, and 
magnificently rewarded (at the cost of others), 
the abject adulation of the mean creatures w'ho 
thronged his Court ; but in Raleigh he felt the 
presence of a master-mind, and was shrewd 
enough to suspect that considerable contempt 
was mingled with the flattering words. Raleigh 
no doubt smiled cynically when writing as he 
did to James, “ I took it as a great comfort to 
behold your Majesty; always learning some 
good, and bettering my knowledge by hearing 
your Majesty discourse.” 

Cecil, eager to be among the first to welcome 
James, met him at York, ofi the progress to 
London, and lost no time in disparaging Sir 
Walter, who, as an early mark of royal disfavour, 
was deprived of the distinguished and lucrative 
office of Captain of the Guard, to make room for 
the appointment of a Scotch favourite. 

Raleigh soon saw that, in presence of the oppo- 
sition of Cecil and others, and the swarm of 
northern place-hunters, he had little chance at 
home of repairing his fortune, seriously impaired 
by the money he had expended on the various 
expeditions and the loss of office ; and he applied 
to the king to countenance an attack on the 
Spanish possessions in America, offering to raise 
two thousand men, at his own cost, fi^r the pur- 
pose. James, however, was not to be interested in 
the design ; and thc!i Raleigh published a tract, 
remarkable for ' statesmanship, foresight, and 
vigour of illustration, on the policy of continuing 
the protection of England to the United Pro< 


vinces of IloUancl ; but this project, too, received 
no encouragement from the king. 

James had been only about three months on 
the throne when two conspiracies were said t > 
be discovered. One, known as the “Bye Plot,” 
in which Raleigh was not implicated, was to 
seize the person of the king, carry him to tho 
Tower, and there imprison him until he should 
swear to reconstruct his ministry, and grant a 
full toleration of religion. The second, or “ Main 
Plot,” originated with Lord Cobham, whose 
brother-in-law, George Brooke, was deeply con- 
cerned In the other project. Cobham applied, 
through the Spanish ambassador, to the King ©f 
Spain for money ; and the proposition was to 
depose James by force of arms, and put on the 
tlironc his cousin, Lady Arabella Stuart, daughter 
of the brother of James’s father, Lord Darnley, 
and equally descended from the royal line of 
England. Raleigh was an intimate friend of 
Cobham, and that intimacy was ground enough 
for Cecil and others to assert that he was con- 
cerned in the scheme. 

The allegation was that Cobham Intended to 
go to the King of Spain and the Archduke of 
Austria, and having obtained money for the pur- 
pose of bribing public men in England, then to 
meet Raleigh at Jersey, of which tko latter was 
governor, and concert the means of action. On 
the 27th of July, ICDIl, Cobham and Raleigh were 
arrested and comniittcdr to the Tower, where, it 
is said, the latter attempted to commit suicide. 
There is some sujiport for this statement in the 
fact that in a letter from Raleigh to his wife, 
written at the time, he said, •• I cannot live to 
think how I shall be derided, to think of the 
expectations of my enemies, the scorn I shall 
receive, the cruel words of lawyers, the infamous 
taunts and despites, to be made a wonder and a 
spectacle. I know,’* he added, “ that it is 
forbidden to destroy ourselves ; but that it is 
forbidden in this sort, that wo destroy not our- 
selves despairing of God’s mercy.” He counselled 
his wife to marry again, “ to avoid poverty.” 

As the plague was raging in London, the trial 
took place at Winchester in the following Sep- 
tember. The indictment against Sir Walter was 
that “ he, with other persons, had conspired to 
kill the king, to raise a rebellion, with intent to 
change religion and subvert the government, and 
for that purpose to encourage and incite the 
king’s enemies to invade the realm.” It seems 
strange to us that any bod^*- should suspect Raleigh, 
always a consistent Protestant, of a staunch Pro- 
testant stock, and always exhibiting an intense 
hatred of Spain and Spanish influence, of * 
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design to establish Catholicism, and receive aid 
for that purpose from the K ing of Spain. But the 
desire was to ruin him, and there was little 
scruple as to the means employed. Not only 
had he been deprived of his office of Captain of 
the Guard, but of the profitable licensing mono- 
polies he had enjoyed ; and now it seemed that 
nothing short of his death would satisfy In’s ene- 
mies. With the mass of the nation Kalcighhad 
never been popular. His ai’istocralic, somewhat 
arrogant bearing offended them, and the lower 
classes were unable to comprehend Ids political 
theories, his scholarship, or bis enlarged views 
on the questions of the time. That he had been 
so long the first of Court favourites was perhaps 
one reason why the mob should feel a pleasure 
in his downfall ; but it wjis also thought tluat he 
had been an enemy to Essex, who was very 
popular. On his way to Winchester, the coach 
in wdiich he rode was followed by a yelling mob, 
who threw missiles (tobacco-pipes among others) 
at the vehicle. 

COJiVICTION AND SENTENCE. 

The trial lasted from eight in thf* morning till 
eleven at. night. Lord Chief Justice rophain, a 
judge notorious for bis private vice and venality, 
presided; and that great lawyer, but unscru- 
pulous man* Sir Edward Coke, the Attorney- 
General, conducted the prosecution with coarse 
vindictiveness. Cobham, a weak and timid man, 
influenced apparently 1^ saving Inm- 

seif, made a confession implicating llaloigh, but 
afterwards fully and solemnly retracted bis accu- 
sation. Si’’ Walter admitted that Cobham had, 
on the part of the Spanish ainbassadoi, offered 
hir;i a sum cf money or a pension, if he would 
use uis cmieavuiirs to ])romotc a peace between 
the two crowns ; but he wrote a lctt<!r to the 
Lords of the Councdl, emphatically denying that 
he was aware of any connexion of this offer with 
a treasonable design, 

Michael Hicks, writing to the Lari of Shrews- 
bury, says, “ Ilaleigh, at the trial, carried liimsclf 
so temperate in all his answers, ar.<l answered so 
wdscly and readily to all objections, as it wrought 
both admiration in his hearers for bi.s good parts, 
and pity towards his person. His answers were 
interlaced with argun ■ nts out. of divinity, 
humanity, civil law, and common law.’* Coke 
. was unjust enough to refer to the Bye Plot, in 
respect of which no imputation whatever rested 
’ on Raleigh ; but, said Coke, It will be seen 
that all these treasons, though they consist of 
several parts, closed in together, like Samson’s 
foxes, which were joined iii their tails, though 


their heads were separated.” He proceeded to 
abuse Raleigh as “the most notorious traitor 
ever called to the bar,” a “ damnable atheist,” a 
“ spider of hell,” and used other epithets of equal 
coarseness. Raleigh demanded that Cobham, 
whose so-called confession was relied on against 
him, should be produced and confronted with 
him, and that other witnesses, if any, should be 
produced ; but Popham told him that he was 
being tried by common law, according to which 
one witness was sufficient, and that the accusa- 
tion of confidants, or the confession of others, 
was full proof. Sir Walter protested against the 
ruling ; but Coke vehemently cnacavoured to 
.‘;ilcncc him, and violently said, “ I ?rill have the 
last word for the king!” “Nay,” answered 
Raleigh, with spirit, “ I will have the last word 
for my life.” Even Cecil felt that Coke was 
going too far, and told hiifi he was too harsh. 
In his reply to the charges, Sir Walter spoke of 
Cobham as “ a poor, silly, base, dishonourable 
soul and for liimsclf, he said, “1 was not so 
hare of sense but that 1 saw that, if ever the 
State was strong and able to defend itself, it w^as 
now.” To Elizabeth he referred, with a fine, 
courtly, and epigrammatic turn of words, as “ a 
lady whom Time surprised,” and of James he 
spoke as “an active king, a lau'ful successor to 
the Crown.” “1 am not,” he said, “ such a mad- 
man as to make myself, in this time, a Robin 
Hood, a Wilt Tyler, or a Jack Cade.” 

The jury reluctantly returned a verdict of 
guilty ; and on being asked wliy judgment should 
not be nu’orded, Raleigh replied that he was 
innocent, that he submitted himself to the king’s 
mercy, and recommended to his Majesty’s com- 
passion his w ife and son of tender years. In a 
vituperative speech, in wdiich the accusation of 
being an atheist was repeated, and the accused 
was promised “an eternity of hell torments,” 
Pojiliam proceeded to pass the terrible sentence 
of death by mutilation and disembowelling, the 
then doom of traitors. Raleigh requested the 
Earl of Suffolk, the Earl of Devonshire, and Lord 
Cecil (who, although one of his greatest oppo- 
nents, was not of a sanguinary disposition, and 
might be supposed to have some resjicct for the 
abilities and character of the illustrious prisoner) 
to intercede with the king, that his death might 
be honourable, and not ignominious. Raleigh 
then followed the sheriff out of Court, “ with 
admirable erection,” says Sir Thomas Overbury, 
who was present, “ but yet in such a sort as 
became a man condemned.” 

In the gallery of the Court sat the lady whose 
name had been so frequently mentioned in cob- 
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ncction with the “ plot,” Lady Arabella Stuart ; 
and when sentence had been passed, the Karl of 
Nottingliam, formerly Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, who accompanied her, stood up and said, 
“ the lady, then present, protested on her salva- 
tion that she never dealt in any of these things.” 

Intelligence of the result of the trial was 
brought to the King by Roger Ashton, and one 
of the Scoteh' hangers-on of the Court. One of 
them affirmed that never any man spoke so well 
in times past, nor would do so in the w'orld to 
come, as Raleigh ha<l spol:(in on his trial ; and 
the other said, that when he first saw Sir Walter 
he was so led with the et^mmon hatreti, that he 
would have gone a hundred miles to see him 
hanged, but ere he parted he would have gone a 
thousand miles to save his life. “ In one word,” 
he added, “never \^as a man so hated and so 
popular in so short a lime.” 

The general public shared the revulsion of 
feeling, and Sir Walter, a few <lays earlier dis- 
liked, became a popular hero. The King, shrink- 
ing perhaps from pcrmitUng the sentence to ]>e 
carried out, and satisfied with the confiscation of 
the estate and the Virginia patent, decided to 
spare the life of Raioigh, and not only his, Imt 
the lives of the other accused ; but could n(;t 
deny himself the pleasure of a little preliminary 
cruelty. He sent the llisliop of Winchester to 
prepare Raleigh for execution, and the scafTohl 
was erected at 'Winchester ; ('ohliarn, Lord Grey, 
and others were led out as if to the block, and 
Raleigh was brought out to witness their execu- 
tion, with the full assuriincc that his own dcalli 
would follow. Then the sheritf announced tliat 
his Majesty had been graciously pleased “ in his 
princely clemency to spare their lives.” 

Raleigh had prepared himself for death with 
the resolution an<l rcsig/iation of a great mind. 
He wrote to his wife, ‘-Gcd is juy witness lh;it 
it was for you and y^uirs that 1 sued for life ; 
but it is true that I di.xlained myself for beg- 
ging it ; for know, dear wife, tliat ■ your son is 
the son of a true man, and one who, in his own 
respect, despiseth dcalii and all his misshaf)en 
and ugly forms. May the everlasting and omni- 
potent God, who is goodness itself, keep thee and 
thine, have mercy on me, and teach me to forgive 
my persecutors, and send us to meet in liis 
glorious kingdom.” Such w’as the lajiguage of 
the “ damnable atheUt” of Coke and Popham. 

In tite Towee. 

He was taken t t the 'i’owcr, and then followed 
.another instance of tL^ cie ancss of the King. 
Sevoial years before, Raleigh had executed a 


conveyance of his Sherborne estate to his son; 
but tho sluirp eyes of the infamous and greedy 
llobcri Carr, Earl of Somerset, discovered a tech- 
nical flaw in the deed. He exercised a powerful 
and mysterious influence over James, possessing, 
it was believed, the key to some secret the disclo- 
sure of which the King dreaded ; and he asked that 
the estate might be given to him. Lady Raleigh 
threw herself at the King’s feet, and implored 
that she and her children should not be reduced 
to poverty, in addition to being deprived of the 
companionship and support of her dear husband. 
James could only mutter, “ I mun hae it for 
Carr ; ” and I^ady Raleigh quitted the ignoble 
presence a brokcn-liearted woman. 

In the Tower Raleigh appears to have been 
allowed considerable freedom and the use of 
books. He had for fellow-prisoners, with whom 
communication was permitted, Henry Percy, the 
Earl of Northumberland, who had been an 
earnest promoter of science and learning; Hos- 
kins, the scholar, wit, and crilic ; and Daniel, 
friend and litenary corrector of Ben Jonson ; 
and among his visitors were Harriot, the mathe- 
matician, whom lie had sent to Virginia, and Dr, 
Burkett, a gi’cat Greek and Hebrew scholar and 
commentator. 

Anne of Denmark, queen of James, was a 
staunch friend of R.ihiigh ; and her son, the 
accomplished and ami. able Henry, t^rince of 
AVales, whoR(3 premature deatli at tho ago of 
(‘ightcen caused general sorrow, was one of his 
most ardent admirers. It is supposed that it 
was with a view to his instruction that Raleigh 
began to write the famous “History of the 
World.” The Queen, we are told, “regarded 
him with pity and interest, and he owed most 
of his indulgence to her intercession, through 
whieh, thoiigli a prisoner in the Tower circle, 
he retained nut only liis actual property, but 
the income of £200 per annum as governor of 
Jersey.” 

When Prince Henry was dying, in 1612, a 
general imj)ressioii was entertained that he was 
tlie victim of foul play, and suspicion even pointed 
at the King. Raleigh, among other means of 
amusement in the Tower, had erected a small 
laboratory, where he experimented in chemistry 
and pharmacy. lie had supplied the Queen 
with an effective remedy for ague, and she, 
believing in his skill, asked him to send some- 
thing which might benefit the Prince. He sent 
a preparation, with the assurance that “ it would 
cure all nuiladicscxc' pting poison.” Tlie Prince 
took it, and rallied wonderfully for a short time, 
but again sank, and on the 6th of November, 
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1G12, breathed his last. The failure of the 
remedy, and Pialcigh’s words, convinced the 
Queen that her dear son had indeed been poi- 
soned. Nearly a hundred years afterwards, 
William the Third was kept alive for several^ 
hours by the administration of what the news- 
papers of the day described as “ Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s cordial,” which was a strong spirituous 
compound. 

The intercession of the Queen, her brother the 
King of Denmark, and the Prince of Wales, had 
been unavailing to obtain the release of Raleigh. 
James has himself left it on record that he 
withheld a pardon in order more readily to hold 
Raleigh in subjection. The captive was not so 
immersed in literary and chemical labours as 
to forget the supposed riches of Guiana ; and in 
1611, when he had been eight years imprisoned, 
he made an offer to the King, which seems 
to have been conditionally accepted, that a ship 
commanded by Captain Keymis should be de- 
spatched to Guiana ; and if Keymis should 
fail to bring back half a ton at least of ‘‘that 
slate gold ore, whereof I have given a sample,” 
he (Raleigh) would bear all the expenses of the 
expedition ; but, if that quantity were brought 
home, he should have a pardon and his liberty.” 
Why this cktraordinary proposition was not 
carried into effect is unknown. Raleigh had 
contrived in some manner to maintain a com- 
munication with Guianaf and even to have some 
of the natives of the place brought to this 
country. 

Second Expedition to Guiana. 

After he had been tliirlecn years in the Tower 
he 'was released, but without a formal pardon ; 
and he was permitted to arrange for a new ex- 
pedition. He informed the Govornmont that he 
intended to open a gold mine; but in the com- 
mission given him the place is not mentioned, 
for fear of the Spaniards preparing an opp.>- 
sition. He afterwards complained that the 
Government communicated his intentions to 
Spain, and so thwarted him. It cannot be 
doubted that buccaneering advent res were also 
privately a part of his scheme ; for neither Raleigh 
nor any otlier of the maritime adventurers of those 
days saw any harm in such exploits. 

In the following year, 1617, a fleet of thirteen 
vessels was collected, Raleigh’s own ship, the 
Rcfttinijf having been built under his special di- 
rection.* The expedition reached the coast of 
Guiana in the middle of November ; but, being 
unwell, Raleigh did not himself ascend the 
Orinoco. He sent Captain Keymis, with two 


hundred and fifty men. After a month, they 
reached St. Thomas, a small Spanish town, 
which they captured after a sharp fight, in 
which Ralcigli’s son and the Spanish governor 
were killed. Keymis could not discover the gold 
mine, and returned to Trinidad, where Raleigh 
awaited him. The unfortunate captain was 
received with reproaches, which had such an 
effect on him that he committed suicide* 

Execution. 

Raleigh returned to Plymouth in July, 1618, 
and found that a royal proclamation had been 
issued, no doubt at the instance of the Spanish 
ambassador, Gondomar ; and ho was placed 
under arrest. He was subjected to most inqui- 
sitorial proceedings, and even his private letters 
to his wife were intercepted and read. James 
was then desirous to please Spain, for there was 
a negotiation pending for the marriage of Prince 
Charles with the Infanta ; and Raleigh was to 
be sacrificed. The Government was complaisant 
enough to revive the old senti ncc, and on the 
29th of October, 1618, the mci lorable English- 
man, unquestionably the foromo): - man in achieve- 
ment of that great age, was beheaded in Palace 
Yard, Westminster, in the sixty-sixth year of 
his age. 

He encountered death with a cheerful dignity 
of <leportmcnt. On the scaffold he made a long 
speech, coucliiding by saying, “ I entreat you all 
to join with me in prayer that the great God of 
heaven, whom I have grievously offended — ^being 
a man full of all vanity, having been a seafaring 
man, a sohlior, and a courtier, and in the temp- 
taiioiis of tiic lc;ist of these there is enough to 
overthrow a great mind and a good man — that 
God, 1 say, would forgive me, a; id cast away my 
sins from me, and that He ^\’ould receive me 
into everlasting life. I die in tiie faith professed 
by the Church of England, and I liope to be 
saved, and to have my sirs washed away by the 
piecious blood of our Saviour Christ. So I take 
my leave of you all, making my peace with God.” 
The executioner asked forgiveness. Raleigh freely 
gave it, and then asked to feel the axe. ** It is,” 
he said, ‘‘a sharp and fair medicine, and can 
cure all diseases.” Ho knelt and prayed, and 
then gave the signal by extending his hands. 
The executioner was unnerved, and struck feebly. 

Strike sharper,” said Ralcigli, and the blow 
followed, and the head fell to the ground. It 
was shown to the people, and a general shudder 
followed.” 

His body — the head was lon'^ preserved in the 
family— was buried in St. M.irgaret’s Church, 
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Westminster, where, in 1846, a tablet was erected 
with this inscription ; “ Within the chancel of 
this church was interred the body of the great 
Sir Walter Baleigh, on the day he was beheaded 
in Old Palace Yard, Westminster, October 29, 
1618. Reader, should you reflect on his errors, 
remember his many virtues, and that he was 
mortal.” 

A memorial window is now in course of erec- 
tion in the church, and Americans have con- 
tributed largely to the fund. 

Literary Productions. 

Had not Raleigh achieved fame ns a maritime 
adventurer and soldier, he would still occupy a 
conspicuous place in England’s Pantheon. His 
History of the World” extends from the creation 
of man, as recorded in the Hebrew Scriptures, to 
the end of the second Macedonian w.ar. The five 
books, written with great force, elegance, and 
sustained dignity, exhibit a vast amount of rare 
scholarship and curious speculations and desig- 
nations. He projected a second and a third part, 
but, he writes in the Introduction, “ Besides many 
other discouragements persuading my silence, it 
has pleased God to take that glorious Prince 
[Henry, Prince of Wales] out of the world, to 
whom were devoted. . . . O eloquent, just, and 
mighty Death I whom none could advise, thou 
hast persuaded ; what none hast dared, thou hast 
done ; and 'whom all the world hath flattered, 
thou only hast cast out of the world and despised. 
Thou hast drawn togetlier all the far-strctchcd 
greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition of 
man, and covered it all over with these two 
narrow words, Uicjacet." 

Aubrey, however, gives a reason for the non- 
appearance of the final portion of the work, which 
may partly explain the phrase, many other dis- 
couragements.*’ He says in a manuscript pre- 
served in the Ashmolean ^Fuseum of Oxford, 

* His books sold very slowly at first, and the 
bookseller (Walter Bianc) complained of it, and 
told him he should be a loser by it, which put 
Sir Walter into a passion, and he said that since 
the world did not understand it, they should not 
have the second part, 'which he took and threw 
into the fire, and burnt before bis face.” The 
“History** was published in 1614, while the 
author was a prisoner in the Tower. 

Oliver OromwcJl wrote to his son Richard, 
“Recreate yourself with Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
“ History it is a body of history, and will add 


much more to your understanding tlian fragments 
of stones.** The elder Disraeli says, “He who 
seeks for power of intellect and grandeur of soul 
must study profoundly Raleigh’s ^ History of the 
World.* ** 

* Only a few poems and the account of the first 
voyage to Guiana were printed in the author’s 
lifetime. Of the works published after his death, 
and bearing his name, some few are of doubtful 
authenticity ; but we may accept 'with confidence, 
as genuine productions and remarkable evidences 
of the scope and versatility of Raleigh’s talents, 
the following list of tracts and larger works : — 

Political . — “ Maxims of State ” — “ The Cabinet 
Council” — “Tlie Prorogation of Parliament’*— 
“ On a Match between Lady Elizabeth and the 
Prince of Piedmont ” — “ On a Marriage between 
Prince Jlenry and a Daughter of Saxony ” — “ A 
Discourse touching a War with Spain ” — “ Obser- 
vations on the Navy and Sea Service ” — “ On the 
Seat of Government ” — “ Spanish Alarm.” 

Practical and Economical . — “ A Discourse on 
the chanictcr of Ships’ Anchors, Comi)asscs, etc.” 
— “ Observations touching Trade and Commerce” 
— “ Cause of the Magnificence and Opulence of 
Cities” — “ The Art of War at Sea ” (losu). 

Moral and MuccUaneous. — “A Discourse on 
War in General” — “The Sceptic’*— “ Instruc- 
tions to his Son and Posterity “ A Treatise on 
the Soul ” — “ Poems.” 

Dugald Stewart refers with admiration to 
some of Raleigh’s metapAysical speculations, and 
to the “ coincidence of thought with the soundest 
logical conclusions of the eighteen h century.’* 
To Milton is due the publication of the “ Maxims 
of State ” and “ Cabinet Council.” 

llis poetry was graceful and elegant, tinged 
w'^ith the affectation of the day ; but less so than 
the verses of many of his contemporaries. 

We conclude with the magnificent eulegium 
by Edmund Burke : “ Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
most exR’aordinary genius of his own, or perhaps 
any other time ,* a penetrating statesman, an ac- 
complished courtier, a deep scholar, a fine w'-ritcr, 
a tine soldier, and one of the ablest seamen in 
the world. The vast genius that pierced so far, 
and ran through so many things, was of a fiery 
and eccentric kind, which led him into daring 
expeditions and uncommon projects, which, not 
being understood by a timid Prince, and envied 
and hated by the rivals he had in so many ways 
of life, ruined him at last.” 

O^R.E. 
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Oktgin ok thk Washixol.)^ Family. 
r^EORGE WASHINGTON, “iiint in potic^o, 
first in war, and first in the hearts of his 
tjountrymen,*' was descended from John Washing- 
ton, who emigrated from England t4i Virginia 
about 1657. His parents wei-e Augustine Wash- 
ington, and a second wifi*. Mary Ball; and tlie 
future hero was horn in a parisli called hy the 
family name in V estmorelaiid County, Va., on 
Ijebruary ^22nd, 17J‘2. ^llie phice is non-existent, 
^ut a reeording stone, with inscription, marks the 
locality. 

John Washingto:!, the great-grandfather of the 


s\d>joct of our memoir, was descended from the 
Wjushington family of 1 attic Bringtoii, Northamp- 
toiishire, whose coat-of-anns, couUiiiing as it does 
three stars and stripes, or bars, with the bird 
surmounting the shield, no doubt gave rise to the 
itlea of the celebrated ** Stars and Stripes.” * 

Let us now pro(ieed Brington, — Great 
Bringtou,— where, close to liord Spencer’s park, 


* The heraldic description of the Washington crest ia 
as foUows ; — Argent— two bars i?ules, in chief three 
jnullr:ts jf the second, crest a raven with wings endorsed 
proper, issuing out of a ducal coronet— or.’ 
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is the church wherein we shall find the interesting 
monuments we seek ; and if we advance into the 
chancel, we shall find under our feet a slab. Stoop 
and read the inscription, which is as follows : — 

“ Here lieth the bodi of Lavrence Washington, 
soniie and heire of Robert Washington of Sool- 
grave, in the countie of Northamton, Esquier, who 
married Margaret, the eldest daughter of WilUam 
^ Buller of Tecs in the Gountie of Sussexe, Esquier, 
who had issue by her 8 sonna and 9 daughters, 
which Lavrence Decossed the 13 of December 
A.Dni. 1616. 

“ Tliose that by chance or ch03'cc of this hast siffht, 

Know life to death rcsijfiis ofj day to niprht; 

. Ihit as the sonu’s return© revives the day, 

8 o Christ shall us though tnmdc to dust and cla}'.** 

Beneath are the arms of the husband and wife 
deeply engraved in the stone. There are graves 
of other Washingtons in the church, but the fore- 
going is undoubtedly that of the ancestor of the 
great President of the United States. 

We can then trace the family by Sir William, 
Lawrence’s eh^est son, who wedded George Villiers* 
(Buckingham’s) sister. The second son was John, 
the others respectively Robert and Lawrence. 
Robert quite drops out of the record, but John 
(or Sir John) and his brother Lawrence, being 
implicated in the troubles of the period (1656) 
between Royalists and Roundheads, and being 
Strictly loyal to the Sovereign’s side, emigrated to 
Virginia, as did many other Royalists. This John 
Washington was an elderly man at the time of 
his emigration with his son, or sons. Mr. Simp- 
kinson suggests that it was this son John who 
wedded Anne Pope, and warred with the Indians 
— deeds which have been attributed t<i Sir Jolin. 
But Americans say George Washington was de- 
scended from John, not a titled Washington. This 
would appear to support Mr. Simpkinaon’s theory. 

But we have now established the fact that the 
ancestors of the famous George emigrated to 
America. Augustine Washington died in 1713, 
when his second son George was twelve years old, 
leaving a large landed property to his family. To 
the eldest son he bequeat};ed the estate afterwards 
known as Mount Vernon, in honour of the Admiral 
Vernon under wliom I^awrence served in the ex- 
pedition against CarLhagena. George, it is recorded, 
received an offer to serve as midshipman with the 
Admiral, but yielded to his mother’s wishes and 
remained at home. 

The education of those days did not extend very 
for. The rudiments of English were the subjects 
usually taught, but George Wa^ington added 
Ikud-surveying and hoon. k.-eping w this course of 


study, the latter a particularly useful oocomplish- 
ment in a country like America at that time. He 
grew rapidly, and became very tall ; his strength 
developed, but his moral qualities kept pace with 
his physical advance ; for at the age of thir- 
teen we read that young George wrote out for his 
own use one hundred and ten maxims of civility 
and good behaviour. He afterwards paid some 
attention to French, but never got far beyond the 
rudiments of the language. His physical endurance 
was very great ; he was a fearless rider, and ho 
early acquired a character for justice, veracity, 
and a high sense of honour among his companions. 
He passed a great deal of his time with his brother 
at Mount Vernon, and also employed himself in 
surveying the extensive territory of Lord Fmrfax, 
who owned great estates in the Virginia valley, of 
which his cousin William Fairfax (whose daughter 
Lawrence Washington had married) was agent. 
George was paid adoubloon perdiem^ and frequently 
camj)ed out for weeks .at a time in the woods, in 
peril of Indians and more savage squatters, for the 
majority of the former were then disposed to be 
friendly. He was afterwards appointed public 
surveyor. 

His life in the woods was an .arduous one, but 
the spirit and determination which had impelled 
the youth to mount and ride to death a half- wild 
horse never previously backed, nowi stood him in 
good stead.* Ho kept a jouinal at this time, and 
his description of a night passed in his cabin is 
not unattractive. He saj, s : — 

“Worked hard till night, and then returned. 
After sui>pcr we were lighted into a room, and I 
not being so good a woodman .as tin, rest, stripped 
myself very orderly .and vvent into bed, as they 
call it, when, t() my surpi-ise, 1 found it to be 
nothing but a little straw m.atted tt)gether, without 
sheet or anything else, but only one threadbare 
blanket, with double its weight of vermin.” 

George had always been a great favourite of 
Lawrence’s, and was n.aturally a great deal with 
him ; and so three yearn passed — the summers 


• The anecdote runs thus Ris mother had a bconti- 
fill pair of frreya which had never been saddled, and tl»o 
animal would allow no one to mount him. But ono 
morning George, then about thirteen, watched his op- 
portunity and leaped upon its back. The colt plunged 
and reared, and, at last despairing of dislodging its 
rider, darted away at full sjiocd. When almost ex- 
hausted with its terrible race, George still urged the 
animal, which at lost burst a blood-vessel and foil deail. 
His mother, when he told her, said, “ My soi^ I forgive 
you because you have the courage to tell the truth at 
once. Had you skulked away I should have despised 
you,* * 
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spent in surveying for Lord Fairfax, and the 
winters at Mount Vernon. 

So far as the foundation of his fortune depended 
upon himself, Gteoi^ Washington’s was partly laid 
by the knowledge he picked up in this work, his 
meetings with the Indians, and his acquaintance 
with their manners and customs, — a knowledge 
which afterwards stood him in good stead, liord 
Fairfax, an eccentric nobleman, who had built a 
large house which he called Qreenway Court, 
befriended the lad. Many distinguished indivi- 
duals were entertained by the noble host, but 
George was always most cordially received. 

The tide of emigration was then setting in fast 
and rising over the Allcghanies. The English 
colonists, coarse and cruel, soon began to endea- 
vour to exterminate the Indians. Desperadoes went 
killing and outraging the natives, till the latter 
rose, and terrible reprisals were made. The 
French also claimed dominion, and, in addition to 
the Indians, the French nation was ready to take 
up arms against the English. The settlement of 
Virginia began to make military preparations, for 
neither the French nor the English nation would 
^ve way. The British came across the mountains 
from the east coast; the French, descending from 
Canada, constructed a chain of forts on the Ohio, to 
intercept the projects of the English Ohio Com- 
pany, in which Captain Lawrence Washington 
took a great interest. 

Before going farther it will be as well to explain 
briefly the circurnstancis which led to the out- 
break of war, or rather series of wars, which cost 
England and France so dear, in the loss of their 
possessions in North America. 

After, the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle the boundaries 
between the English and French colonies had been 
left undecided. The most desirable ten’itory lay 
west of the Alleghany Mountains, including the 
valley of the Ohio — a territory of immense extent 
and of great productive power, with fine hunting 
and fishing grounds. The French clairrioil, by 
right of discovery by Padre Marquette and .Juliot, 
who had sailed down the Mississippi, the right 
over that river and all its tributaries— the Ohio 
fieing one. This, of course, would give them an 
immense territory, and one practically illimitable. 

To this the British replied that by their treaty 
V. with the Indians the latter had relinquished to 
them all title to the land west of the mountains 
even to the Mississippi, “which had been con- 
quered by their forefathers.” “These w’ere the 
shadowy foundations,” says Washington Irving, 

of claims which the two nations were determined 
to maintain to the uttermost.” 

We may now resume. The Ohio Company was 


formed in 1749, to secure a participation in the 
tnide with the Indians; but the French were in the 
field before the Company, headed by Hanbuxy, a> 
London merchant, could obtain its charter. The 
French warned the Indians not to trade with the 
British ; but the natives became suspicious, and 
Governor Hamilton of Pennsylvania, on receipt of 
a letter from the French pioneers, determined to 
make friends with the Indians, who, after an inter- 
view, sent back the French ambassadors and de- 
clared for the English. The French then deter- 
mined to make a coimtor demonstration, tv'hich 
they did. They advanced their vessels upon Lake 
Ontario, and upon the upper waters of the Ohio. 

The British Colonies also aroused themselves, and 
the hum of war preparation was heard by all who 
cared to listen. The timo had arrived when 
tho (picstion of boundaries must be measured by 
the sword, and possession would he claimed at the 
point of the bayonet. 

Tho province of Virginia was at once divided 
into districts when it wjis apparent that a war 
with Franco was imminent. George Washington 
was appointed to one district, with the rank of 
Major ; hut as his elder brother was soon after- 
wards taken ill, and ordered to the West Indies, 
it was arranged that George should accompany 
him. They sailed for Barbadoes in September 
1751, and after a voyage which histed five .^ecks, 
reached their destination in safety. They had 
not been long in the island when George was at- 
lacked by small-pox, from which he recovered, 
but slightly marked ; and subsequently his brother^ 
finding no benefit from the change, determined to 
remove to Bermuda, and George Washington was 
commis.sioned to fetch his sister-in-law to her 
husband. But in consequence of the rapid in- 
crease of L.awrence AVashington’s malady, the 
suggested removal could not be carried out. Ho 
returned to Virginia, in the summer of 1752, and 
shortly afterwards died, at the age of thirty-four, 
leaving a large fortune to an only daughter, who 
dhl not lung sunivc. When this child died, 
George found hiiiiBelt master of Mount Vemon, 
and subsequently added to it by purcluises. 

But the time for George Washington to move 
was now at hand. From this period (1753) he 
resumed his appointment as adjutant, and the 
Governor of Virginia was instructed by the Minis- 
try to build forts near tho Ohio, and cannqn, with 
amimmitioii, were sent out from England, the 
Governor meanwhile determining to communicate 
with the French Commandant, and demand his 
authority for acting as he was doing, and his 
designs. It difiicult and dangerous missioia 
I to undertake, and the individual who could per- 
483 
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form it must combine tact and ability with a 
knowledge of the manners of the Indian tribes. 

The desiderata were supposed, and with justice, 
to be existent in Major George Washington, who, 
though only twenty-one, was at once entnisted 
with this very delicate mission. He first made 
known to the Indians the object of his expedition, 
and then boldly advanced to the French posts, 
with a small Indian escort, to demand an answer 
to his despatches. 

The distance to the French station was one 
hundred and twenty miles. At Venango certain 
attempts ■were made to imi)ede his allies, but 
Captain Joncaire received Washington with civility, 
and directed him to the Oommaiidant, M. de Saint- 
Pien*e. The attentions of the French included a 
very excellent supper, and considerable potations. 
The latter service Wjishington deputed to his 
lieutenant, and keeping his own head cool, listened 
to and noted all the information ho could collect 
from the French hon~vhantSf respecting their 
plans, forces, and general intentions. In this 
diplomatic encounter, George Washington ccrttiinly 
‘came olf victorious. The Indians, however, wore 
plied with liquor, and Washington had some 
difficulty to get them out <if Joncaire ’s clutches. 

After three days’ delay, on the 7th December, 
175^, he succeeded in continuing his journey, juid^ 
accompanied by a wily Frenchman named La 
Force,! and three soldiers, he pursued his way. 
After terrible privatit)ns and enormous toil, through 
forests aiid morasses, in frost and siiow, he reached 
the French licad-qiiartors. Here he was properly 
received ; and while the Corninaudant wjxs c«)usider- 
ing his reply, Washington, with hi.s usual percep- 
tions fully alive, went about taking notes of the 
Fort, counting the' canoes and cannon, and, in fact, 
impressing all the surroundings upon his mind. 

He subsecpiently drew a plan of the fort and sent 
it to the British Government. 

The reply of the French Commandant was to 
the effect that he could not retire, and that the 
Marquis Diupiesne, Governor of Canada, was the 
person to whom the letter of the Gtn'ernor of 
Virginia should have been tuldrcssed. Washington 
thou took his leave, and, satislied that mischief was 
brewing, he returned by water to Venango ; and 
thence on foot, after numerous perils, including 
being made a target of by a treacherous Indian, 
whose intenUoiis, however praise w’oiihy fronj his 
own point of view, were not carried out, Washiug- 
tou reached Williamsburg again, and delivered 
the reply to Dinwiddle. 

The French designs being apparent, preparations 
for v/ar W'ero hurried «»ij. ^IVo hiuidr>id men were 
raised. V'ashingiou was p:’fc in command, and a 
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position upon the Ohio determined upon. Diffi- 
culties as to money arose with the other colonies, 
which were unwilling to move, hut at length 
£10,000 were grudgingly voted, and another 
hundred men levied. Washington, with native 
modesty, declined the chief command, and so 
Colonel Joshua Fry was put in charge, with Wash- 
ington under him, ranking as Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Recruiting went on at Alexandria but slowly, 
but at length, in April 1754, Washington found 
himself at the head of 150 men, and marched 
to Will’s Creek. Another pai’ty, under Captain 
Trent, were busy erecting a fort on the Ohio ; but 
the French brought down an overwhelming force 
from Venango, and compelled the working party 
to retreat. The Franch then established them- 
selves in the Fort, which they completed, and called 
it, after the Governor of Canada, Fort Duquesnit, 
a name destined be known in the future all over 
two contiuents. 

Knsign Ward, who had surrendered himself, 
brought the news to Will’s Creek, where Washington 
was now in a critical position. Sending messengers 
for aid, he occupied his men, advanuiiig into the 
w'ilderness, and making a road. After a few days 
he heard that the French were approacliing, and, 
hastening to a i>lace called Great Meadows, “a 
charming place for an encounter,” as he expresses 
it in his journal, Washington entrenaVed his small 
detachment and waited. But a messenger from 
his Indian allies infornied him that the enemy was 
approaching tlnur po«itir#n, so Washington tof)k 
forty men, and hurried off to assist tho Indian 
“Half-King.” A skirmish ensued, the French 
W'ero defeated, their commander Jummvillo was 
slain, and twenty- two prisoners were taken. Wash- 
ington’s loss Avas one killed and three wounded. 

This first success elated our hero, then but just 
twenty-two ; and he wrote in high spirits to his 
brother, making the subsequently disputed remark 
about the “charm” in the “sound of the whistling 
of bullets,” which called forth Horace Walpole’s 
sti-ictures on him, as a “ brave braggart.” Wash- 
ington himself urged that if he did use such a 
term, he was very young at the time. 

The death of Colonel Fry occurring about this 
time, Washington succeeded to tlie chief command, 
and, foreseeing the action of the Fi’ench when they 
heard of the defeat of their men, he busied himself 
at Great Meadows in coriNiructing a fort in a very 
hurried manner, which he happily termed Fort 
Necessity. Here his force was augmented to 
400 by Captaiii Mackay and his men, besides 
a number of Indian families ; thus a great de- 
mand w:is made upon lus scanty supplies. But 
iuterxial dissension arose, Captain Mackay held 
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a royal commission, and considered it placed him 
in seiiioriiy to Colonel Washington, a colonial 
oiBccr. Mackay declined politely to obey orders 
from Washington ; and so, to cut the Gordian knot, 
the latter moved out and advanced to the Monon- 
gahela liiver, leaving Mackay and his company 
at the Fort. 

Washington soon heard of the French advance, 
and requested Mackay to unite with him. Mackay 
consented, but eventually it was agreed to retiro 
again to Fort Necessity, and prepare for the in- 
evitable collision with the enemy of such superior 
force. The position had been well chosen. The 
fort commanded the approaches, and had easy 
access to the creek. Here the English colonists 
made every preparation to receive the French 
troops with all suitable attention. 

On tho 3rd July, the enemy’s force, consist- 
ing of 900 men, approached, and at 11 a.m. 
opened fire, but without oftect. After a desultory 
engagement, which lasted all day, the French 
commander proj^sed a capitulation, and s(uit 
written articles into the fort. The difficulty of 
rendering them intelligible was not dimiuishe<l by 
the circurastjince that they were rejul, under a 
pouring rain, by a flickering candle. Vanbrsmni, 
the interpreter, endeavoured tc» explain their 
jmrport, but indifferently. At length, however, 
the conditioni were determined on, and the garrison 
marched out with the honours of war. Tho 
baggage was destroyed to prevent the Tnduius 
getting po8.ses?ion of it,*and so the small army 
returned defeated, but not dishonoured. 

Here ended Washington’s first campaign, lie 
L.'id been commended for his conduct, and, con- 
sidering his age and inexperience, he had cert;iinly 
displayed high attainments as a couimaiider. 
lligid in discipline, but sharing the hardships and 
solicitous for the welfare of his soldiers, he had, 
like Colin Campbell in our day, secured their 
obedience and won their esteem, amid privations, 
Buflerings, and perils that have, says Sparks, 
seldom been surpassed. 

The (iovemor of Virginia did not in any way 
abate his zeal for the object he had in view. He 
gave orders to fill up the ranks lately reduced ; he 
commanded the troops to cross the Alleghany 
mountains and drive the French from Fort 
I)u<iueBue. These bold projects, liowever, it was 
found impossible to carry out. To fill up the 
ranks men must be forthcoming : tliere were none. 
I'o cross snow-covered mountains without tnms- 
portor supplies, without clothing, ammunition, or 
money, without tents or sufficient arms, Wasliing- 
ton naturally condemned as folly, and the .scheme 
was abandoned. The energetic Hinwiddie, how- 


ever, employed the winter^n enlarging the army^ 
and forming it into independent companies ; the 
effect of which measure was to degrade Oeoige ' 
Washington to the rank of captain, and put him 
under the orders of men he had formerly^ com- 
manded. Of course he could not submit to this • 
arrangement ; he accordingly resigned his com- 
mission, and retired from tho army. Though 
invited by General Sharpe of Maryland, Com- 
mander-in-chief appointed by tho Crown, to re- 
sume his station and commission, AVashington 
declined to hold what “had neither rank nor 
emolument annexed to it,” for the rule had been 
made that colonial officers of provincial troops 
should hold no rank when serving with general 
and field officers commissioned by the Crown. 
Washington was also much annoyed by the refusal 
of Dinwiddio to carry out the terms he had 
arranged with the French at the capitulation of 
Fort Necessity. All these circumstances decided 
our htjro to pass tho winter in retirement, and 
he took up hLs abode at Mount Vernon. 

War had now become inevitable between France, 
and England, and both Governments recognized 
the importance of the struggle. The English 
Ministers determined to drive the French troops 
from their positions, and the latter were as equally 
determined to defend them. General Braddock 
was sent out with two British regiments in 1755, 
and, after some delay in transport, commenced his 
disastrous expedition against Fort Dmiuesnc. The 
British General fully recognized the value of 
Colonel AVashington, who agreed to serve under 
him as a vobinteer, jus a member of the General’s 
household. But he was subsequently nominated 
aide-de-camp. The utter incapacity of Braddock 
for such warfare as that in which he was then 
engaged was evident ; and, deaf to the advice of 
A^^ishingtoii, or only agreeing to his suggestions 
with scarce disguised ill-humour or contempt, ho 
was led into an ambush, in which his troops 
only escaped annihilation by the firmness of 
AVashingtoii and his men, who, secreting them- 
selves behind trees, cheeked the advance of the 
French and Indian allies, and enabled the defeated 
British force to withdraw with their wmiindcd 
commander. Had AYashington’s advice been taken, 
and the offer of the Indians, who had volunteered 
to scout, been accepted, the ambush would have, 
been detected, and tho conclusion of the en^/. / 
meut a very different one. In this encounter r.i-i; 
bravery of Washington was conspicuous, iie 
attem])ted to rally the tenified English soldiers, 
taken by surprise and opposed to savage warriors, 
but without success. He and a handful of Vir- 
ginians checked the Indian advance, but two 
483 
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]ioraes were ehot unefer him, and four bullets 
pierced his clothing. His escape was miraculous. 
Five hundred Dritisli lay dead upon the field, 
besides those killed in the retreat. 

This defeat of Braddock only served to confirm 
the good impression WaBhiiigton had previously 
made. It was repotted how his advice had been 
given and put aside, and his warnings unattended 
to. Eighty years after, his gold seal, which had 
been shot away from his dress, was found upon 
the field. The result of the victory to the French 
was of course encouraging, and the objects of 
the English, to capture Nova Scotia, to drive out 
the French settlers and to capture their Forts at 
Niagara, were defeated. The Indiana were now 
encouraged to continue the war, and they perpe- 
trated most fearful atrocities. To protect the 
frontier, Washington was placed in command of 
700 men, and for three years ho was engaged 
in this extremely arduous task. 

In 1766, Washington visited Boston, and fell 
in love with the beautiful Miss Mary Phillips (or 
Philipse). But she was not his destiny any more 
than wa.s the Lowland maid to whose graces he 
wrote poetry when surveying in the woods years 
before. Miss I’hillips married Captain Morris, one 
of Braddock's aides, and Washington, who had 
meantime returned to Virginia, was not allied to 
a Koyalist family. Mr. Everett, api'opos of this 
attachment, writes : ^^One canuut but bestow a 
passing thought on the question what would have 
been the effect on the march of events if Wtwh- 
ingtou, at tw’cnty-five, had formed an alliance with 
a family of wealth and iulluence in New York, 
which adhered to the Boyal cause, and left America 
as loyalists when the war broke out.” It is a 
curious fact that in the war (in 1776), Washing- 
ton’s head-quarters were established in Captain 
Morris’s house on the Harlem river. 

During the years 1756 and 1767 no great events 
took place ; and Washington in March 1758 
was prostrated with fever induced by his care and 
troubles in his laborious command. In the same 
year an expedition was organized to subdue Fort 
Duquesno. General Forbes was appointed to the 
chief command. Virginia raised two regiments of 
1,000 men each, and Washington was appointed 
colonel of one. He arrived at Fort Cumberland, 
and bis men being destitute of regimentals, he 
dressed them in Indian c.ostume. The British 
commanders determined to make a new rood over 
the mountains, but Washington objected. He 
showed that by the existing route the army might 
reach the Fon in thii ty-four days, with i^lenty of 
supplies HI hand. ini Virginian s advice wjw 
dhrcgar<li J ; his suggestion that the Indians 


should be res|)ectod was derided, and so the 
warriors tvent home in disgust, and allied them- 
selves with the French. Operations were very 
slowly conducted, and the Virginians found them- 
selves in want of all necessaries for a campaign. 

Washington, in his usual decisive way, undertook 

represent the state of things, and he repaired to 
Williamsburg with that object He was in a great 
hurry, and could scarcely wait to dine with a 
gentleman urith whom he had crossed the Pamnu- 
key Biver. At last he consented reluctantly, and 
that dinner proved a very important occasion in 
his life. 

Amongst the guests that evening at Mr. Chamber* 
Iain's house was a young, beautiful, and accom- 
plished widow. She was rich, and connected 
with the best families in Virginia. Her name was 
Martha Custis. Upon George Washington she at 
once made a very decided impression. Her con- 
versation was brilliant and sensible, and in her 
company the Colonel found time passing rapidly 
away. His horse was ready at the door, but was 
countermanded. The man, in such a hurry before 
<Uuner, wjis now content to remain to bask in the 
smiles of beauty. George Washington was only 
mortal. He stiiyed all night, and next morning 
hurried away to Williamsburg “ hit” harder than 
he had ever been in battle. 

Mrs. Custis had a residence near Williamsburg, 
called the White House, and ^yash^ngtou per- 
ceiving that the lady had many suitors, improved 
the shining hour. Ho succeeded in his desire. 
He and the beautiful wddow plighted their troth, 
and the marriage was arriuiged to take place as 
soon as the campaign against Duquesue had como 
to an end. No wonder that Washington wjis 
always urging the British to advance ! At length, 
to his great joy, he received orders to proceed to 
Fort Cumberland, but liere July and August were 
passed in inaction. Had his counsels been followed, 
the Fort would have been captured then. But 
Braddoc'k’s mistake was repeated, the trooi^s 
fell into a snare, and though they fought boldly 
agfOinsb superior iiumliers, the expedition was 
abandoned, and a murderous retreat followed. In 
November tho army was again assembled, and 
again advanced over the track strewn with skele- 
tons. Washington was in tho van, and proceeded 
with great caution. Ho drew near the Fort, but 
found it deserted. The British successes in other 
directions hiul drawn off the reinforcements, and 
the commandant had evacuated the place. When 
tho English army arrived, not an enemy was to be 
seen. The Fort had been dismantled, and partly 
dc.->broyi d. It was roiiaired and called Fort i’itt, 
in honour of the gi cat stiitrsmau. 
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With tho termination of this campaign, Wash- 
ington’s military career for the time ended. 
He had made up his mind to retire should tho 
expedition prove successful, for the great object of 
the war was accomplished. He had nothiug to 
gain from the British Government, and no pros* 
pect of promotion. So he resigned his commis- 
sion, and retired, after receiving a most handsome 
address and testimonial of attachment .and regard 
from the olSicorB who had served under him ; nor 
was tliis alone the x)rovincial opinion, it was shared 
by the British. 

The events of this war greatly influenced 
Waishington's life and character. Though he had 
iichieved no brilliant success, but Inid been rather 
identified with unfortunate expeditions, ho liad 
proved to himself and to the world his resources, 
courage, and fortitude. This campaign was, in 
fact, a preparation for the great military services 
he was destined afterwards to render. 

If is marriage with Mrs. Oustis took xdace shortly 
after his return. It was celebrated on tho 6th 
tJanuaiy, 17fi9, at her residence. The union, though 
childless, was a very happy one, and lasted for 
forty years. Mrs. Washington is described as a 
model of all domestic virtues, pious and charit- 
able, unostentatious and without vanity, and filling 
with dignity every station in which she was 
placed. 

Washington in Privatk Life, 

We now come to a jjeriod during which Wash- 
ington led a domestic life at Mount Vernon, with 
his wife and her children. By his marriage be 
liad gained a very large sum of money ; so to the 
management of his very extensive private businciss, 
and to the guardianship of his wife’s two children, 
he now devoted himself. He had shortly before 
his marriage been, elected as a representative to 
the House of Burgesses in Virginia from Frederic 
County. Washington did not return immediately 
to Mount Vernon ; and when ho took his seat in 
the House, a vote of thanks was proposed to him, 
in such warm-hearted .and eulogistic terms, tliat he 
was quite unable to acknowledge it. The Speaker 
most kindly relieved him by saying, “Sit down, 
Mr. Washington ; your modesty equals your valour, 
aud that sur{>asBcs tho power of an^ language that 
I possess.” From this time Washington remained 
.a member of the House for fifteen years, and 
though he seldom spoke, he always paid great 
attention to and studied the to{>ic under discus- 
sion, SO' that he Avas fully master of tho subject 
whenever he arose to address the assembly. 

Ill AX)iil 1759, Washington and his bride re- 
tired to Mount Vernon, wliero ho occupied himself 
aa a planter. His industry and business habits 


were on a par with his military prowess. Hd car* 
riod out to the full the maxim that if we want W. . 
thing done wo should do it ourselves, and to ' 
he strictly adhered in all important cases. Bu^ ' 
occupied as he was, he by no means neglect^' 
social duties. He practised a large aud lavish 
hospitality, and mixed in the best society at 
Annapolis and in Williamsburg. He had not loSfc 
his old taste for athletic amusements. Hunting 
and shooting ho practised with great enjoyment^ 
and protected his wild-fowl from intrusive 
poachers. On one occiision he caught a mau 
“red-handed,” and, disregarding the fowling-piece . 
I)ointed at him, he rode into the water, seized the ' 
canoe, drew it to shore, and disarming the j>oacher| 
thrashed him soundly. 

But not content with his own concerns amd 
recreations as the means of fully occupying Ilia 
time, be interested himself in assisting his neigh- 
bours in positions of trust, involving much labour 
and responsi\)ility, as trusts are wont to do. He 
often acted as arbitrator, aud took an active 
part in parish matters. He W’as also appointed 
Commissioner for military accounts, and, in fact, 
acquitted himself as a true citizen and patriot, in 
many useful works and improvements. 

In this manner passed several happy years. In 
1763, peace was signed between England ami 
France, and it was hoped war was at an end. 
But in May the Indian tribes broke out in what 
was termed Pon title’s War, and the districts of the 
Ohio were again the scene.? of slaughter and 
devastation. Though George Washington was not 
actively employed in this business, his mind was 
attracted m«)rc directly to the iiolitical aspect of 
the hour. He noted the growing discontent in 
the colonies, the i-esult of the war, and of the con- 
duct of the mother country, which endeavoured to 
increase its revenues by taxing tho people unrepre- 
sented in its legislature. In opposing this Wash-, 
ington took a leading part. The suppreseaon of 
tho clandestine trade between the British and 
Spaiiisli colonies by the English mcn-of-war gave 
great offence, and Boston declined to purchase 
British fabrics — which alone ctiused a loss to £ng«i 
land of £10,000 in one year. 

In 1764, George Grenville, then Prime Minister, 
instituted the Stamp Act; in March 1765 it was 
ixassecl, aud by it “ all instruments in writing were 
to be executed on stamped paper from the agents 
of the British Govenmient.’* Meanwhile meetings 
denouncing tho levying of taxes were held in the . 
Colonies. Tho preparations for enforcing the Act 
caused tumults in many places ; aud on the iSth 
Marrh, 1766, tho obnoxious decree was rex*^’^« 
Bui the mischief had been douo. The Colohibs, 
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bod been insultedi and Washington wrote: Had 
the Act not been repealed, “the conseqnoncoR 
would have been more diroful than is generally 
apprehended both to the mother country and to 
her Colonies.” 

We are obliged to pass over many incidents in 
Washington’s domestic career, which had no bearing 
uj»on his public services, — the death of Miss Custis, 
his wife’s daughter, and the man-iage of her son, 
occurred respectively in 1773 and 1774. Lord 
Duninore had succeeded Lord Lotetourt as Gover- 
nor of Virginia. The latter had at last become a 
favourite and very conciliatory, as well as an 
advocate for the repeal of the taxes. Wjishington 
undertook a peaceful expedition t<i the Ohio, to 
settle the soldiers’ claims as Commissiciner. But 
when Lord Duninore arrived, his conduct irritated 
the Virginians, and the Boston tea riots having led 
to the closing of the port by the British, the Colonial 
House of Burgesses protested, and set ajiai-t the 
let June, 1773, as a day of fasting and prayer. 
This decision led to the dissolution of the House 
by Lord Dunmoro ; the result was that deputies 
were sought from otlier colonies, and it was recom- 
mended that they should meet at Philadelphia in 
September, to deliberate upon such measures as 
the united interests of the colonies might recpiiro.” 

The first Continental Congress was held on 
5th September, 1774, and addresses were forwarded 
to the King and pef)plo of Gn^at Britain ; the 
second Congress, to which Washington was al.so 
appointed a delegate, met on the 10th May, 1775, 
when the relations between England and the 
American Colonies had assumed an aspect no 
longer doubtful. 

Parliament evidently intended to persevere in 
its demands ; and the Congress at Philadelphia 
determined to prepare for the defence of the 
country. George Washington was chosen Chair- 
man of all the Committees on Ways and Means. 
It was resolved to raise ten companies of riflemen, 
which were to join the army at Boston as soon as 
possible. From that time the troops were cfillcd 
the Continental Army. The affairs at Lexington 
and Concord, and the retreat of the British forces, 
had raised the battle-cry. Washington w;\s looked 
to to take the command. He had received intelli- 
gence of the Lexington fight j fist as ho was setting 
out for the Second Cimgress. In a letter to a 
friend he says : Unhappy it is to reflect that a 
brother's sword has been sheathed in a brother’s 
breast, and that the once happy and peaceful 
plains of America arc to be either drenched in 
blood or inhabited by slaves. Slid alternative! 
But can a virfcuoos UL-. ry h'^sitatc in hi:-' choice ?” 

“ On tLM 16th June th^ army was regularly 


adopted by Congress,” says Irving, **and Mr. 
Johnson, of Maryland, rose and nominated 
Washington for the station of Commander-in- 
Chief.” The appointment was unanimously voted, 
and Washington modestly accepted the position, 
decLaring that he did not feel equal to it. Four 
major-generals were appointed, — Ward, Lee, 
Schuyler, and Putnam ; and eight brigadiers. 
Washington’s old friend, Horatio Gates, was ad- 
jutant-general. On the 20th Juno ho received his 
commission, and on tlie following day ho reviewed 
several militia companies before i^uitting Phila- 
delphia for the army. Washington was now in 
the prime of life, “forty-three years old, stately in 
jicrson, noble in demeanour, calm and dignified in 
dciiortmerib ; as ho sat his horse with manly grace, 
his military 2 U-escnce delighted every eye, and 
wherever he wont the air rang with acclamations.” 

On the 25th June ho arrived in New York, 
where he was received with delight, and where ho 
heard the news of the battle of Jhinker's Hill. 

Washington at Cambuidck, Mass. 

TlioOommander-in-Chiors first question respect- 
ing the battle of Bunker’s Hill was, “ Did the 
militia stand fire?” and when he was informed 
how they had behaved, he replied, “ The liberties 
of the country are safe.” He was received with 
addresses of congratulation at NewTrork, Water- 
town, and at Springfield. On Sunday, the 2nd 
July, in the afternoon, Washington entered Cain- 
bridge, “ escorted by a tr' oji of light horse and a 
cavalcade of citizens.” General Leo was with 
him ; and at the house of the Prerident of the 
College, accommodation was prejiared for them; 
the TVovincial Coiigrijss provided for servants, etc. ; 
and Washington aftenvards moved from tlie college 
to his head-quarters in the? residence afterwards 
occupied by Mr. Longfellow, the poet. 

On the morning of the 3rd July the troops 
were drawn up on Cambridge Common, and 
W:\shingtou, with a numerous suite, rode out. 
Under an ancient elm tree (now fenced round, an 
object of curiosity to thousands, and bearing a 
marble slab) Washington took up his position. 
This historical tree is believed to be a survivor of 
the “forest iirimeval.” The trunk is six feet in 
diameter, and the whole tree is full of life. One 
of its branches has been made into a pulpit for a 
church close by ; and on the granite slab referred 
to is the following inscription : — 

VSDKB THIS TSBB 
VIAHiriXGTOV 
7ITIST TOOK COKICAND 
OF TKR 

AMKBICAN ARUT, 

JULY 3j»d, 1775 
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The people crowded to behold thie celebrated man, 
whose appearance is thus described:—** They saw 
a man forty-three years old, about six feet two 
inches in height, of well-proportioned figure, with 
large hands and feet, and a somewhat florid com- 
plexion, a profusion of brown hair brushed back 
from the forehead, and blue eyes, which w’ere very 
far apart. His whole appearance was dignified and 
commanding. He wore a blue coat with buff 
facings, and buff small-clothes ; a rich epaulette 
on each shoulder, and a cockade in his hat.’* 

He was received with the greatest enthusiasm, 
but found little order or discipline in the camp. 
General Gage and the English occupied Bunker's 
II ill, and the Americans were stationed on Winter 
and Prospect Hills in the village, and at Hoxburg. 
Washington's first business was to erect defences, 
to secure his positions, and to prevent the British 
from reaching the country l^eyond. He divided 
the army into three divisions, of two brigades of 
twelve regiments each. The men from each colony 
were placed together. General Lee commanded 
the left wing on the hills. Ward the right, at 
Hoxburg, and Putnam the centre at Cambridge. 
The enemy then numbered about twelve thousand; 
the Americans ('all told) about sixteen thousand ; 
and had to guard a circle of eight or nine miles, 
from Mystic River to Dorchester. The Americans 
were wretchedly equipped — no uniforms, no money, 
and a very scanty supply of ammunition ; in fact, 
only nine rounds per man could be counted upon. 

Washington reported Congress the difficulties 
under w'hich he was labouring. He retpiired 
engineers and proj^er tools to construct works, and 
there were no tents. The arrangements for sup- 
plies were inconvenient, clothing was insufficient, 
and he requested that ten thousand hunting shirts 
might be sent. During the next few months 
many skirmishes to<jk place, but no important 
changes in the situation occurred. The whole 
conditi<jn of affairs made the position very trying 
for George Washington. Great things were 
expected of him. Congress and the country W’cre 
awaiting his movements, but he did nothing. The 
troops had only engaged for a year, and at the 
expiration of that time they wished to return 
home. They grumbled at the striti discipline in 
the name of liberty ; and had the enemy had any 
idea of the lack of ammunition, tho colonists might 
liave been beaten within a few weeks. But General 
Gage, and Howe his successor, had no idea of tho 
straits \o which the Americans were reduced. 
Washington endeavoured to keep the real facts 
secret e!Ven from his officers ; and as winter came 
on, the situation of the ** naked army ” became 
deplorable. On the other hand, famine began to 
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prevail in Boston. Washington having out- off aU 
communications from the country, no supply, 
could be obtained except by sea. As a counter 
stroke, a raid into Canada was determined upiOn, 
but it ended in disaster ; and at length the Com* 
mander made up his mind to attack the town. 
But his generals would not consent to hU sugges* 
tion. They believed tho enterprise was too,' 
dangerous, and the year passed, a few captures 
of arms and stores at sea cheering the besiegers. ^ 

On the Ist January, 1776, the American army 
unfolded its new flag of thirteen stripes; but t^ 
force had diininished to 10,000 men, almost desti* 
tute of arms, ammunition, and uniform. Th# 
country knew not Washington’s w^cakness; and in 
great perplexity ho writes: **1 htive often thought 
how much happier I should have been if, instead 
of acce])ting the command under such circum* 
stances, I had taken my musket on my shoulder 
and entered the ranks.” General Knox had been 
sent to Teconderoga for cannon and ordnance 
stores, and at length arrived in February; ten 
regiments of militia also came in, and, wbat was 
even more welcome, a supply of powder. 

On Monday, 4th March, Waishington opened fire 
on Boston, or rather on the British works, and 
soon afterwards the master stroke, tho chedcr 
mate, was given. Under cover of the bombard* 
ment, a train of waggons with entrenching tools, 
etc., and 2,000 men, were sent to the Dor- 
chester heights, and, under cover of darkness^ the 
fortifications were thrown up to command the town 
and harbour. When daylight revealed the rapidly 
constructed fort.s. General Howe was thunder- 
struck, and exclaimed ; ** The rebels have done more 
in one night than my army would have done in a 
month ! ” He felt that he must now either dis- 
lodge the Americans or evacuate the town. He 
determined upon the former alternative; but the 
stars in their courses fought against the Eng- 
lish army : a tremendous storm came on, and 
churned up such a tempestuous sea that the rein«> 
forcements were unable to land from the ahips. 
The attack was delayed; and meanwhile Washing- 
ton was hard at work on his new batteries, from 
which the British cannonade could not dislodge 
him. Brave and well-equipped as the army was; 
General Howe perceived that nothing would, now 
be gained by fighting. The Americans could 
batter his vessels, cut off his retreat, and capture 
the town if they pleased from such a point of 
vantage. Washington was averse to shed blood or 
to bombard the town ; he sent a message to Genend 
Howe, that if he would evacuate without plunder- 
ing or doing any harm, he would not open fire. 
The oorrespoadeuce continued, and Qenersl HowO| 
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greatly mortified, sent informal notes to Waslung 
ton, not being willing to recognise his rank 
However, at length, on the 17th March, 1776, the 
'embarkation commenced, and many refugees ac- 
companied the troops. The Americans stood match 
in hand beside their guns, looking upon the scene 
below, but never a shot was fired. At two o’clock 
on the 18th the colonists marched into Boston 
triumphant. The English fleet withdrew to 
Halifax. The siege was raised. 

On all sides congratulations were showered upon 
the Commander-in-Chief. He had played a w'ait- 
ing game, and had been successful. The select 
men” of Boston sent greeting; the House of Massa- 
chusetts presented him with a testimonial. Con- 
gress thanked him, and ordered a gold medal to 
be struck in his honour, in commemoration of his 
Bucc^. Indeed, when we look at the relative 
resources of the respective armies, and the physical, 
moral, and material obstacles against which the 
American General had to contend, we may assign 
George Washington a high place on the roll of 
successful chiefs, lie had the most diflicult 
position to fill; on all sides demands for action, 
vrhen action was impossible, except to end in de- 
feat; and he knew defeat at first would imperil his 
cause entirely. He bore all without flinchmg, and 
carried the day, by determination and patience, at 
last. But a long and distressing campaign had still 
to be fought. It wa.s perceived that the English 
troops would attack New York, where Wash- 
ington arrived on the 13th April, and the mother 
country made great eflbrts for the subjugation of 
the colonies. In May, Washington was obliged to 
proceed to Philadelphia, and his presence reassured 
Congress, there sitting . He pointed out that it was 
impossible to satisfy the demands of England, and 
that reconciliation w'as hopeless. It does not 
appear that he made any attemjjt to find out 
whether a peace honourable to the colonial generals 
could be carried out or not. He submitted that 
all the strength of America must be put forth in 
conflict. As, however, Washington was a humane 
man, as well as a patriot, wa may be assured that 
he acted from conviction at the time. At any rate 
his views were accepted by Congress. The As- 
sembly offered a bounty of ten dollars, and a 
force of 13,000 men was dispatched to New 
York. In addition to this, orders were issued for 
the construction of fire-shij)8 and small vesseh , to 
harass the English fleet; but even then Washing- 
ton had his misgivings. .He wrote on thi.s occasion 
to his brother : — “ We expect a bloody summer in 
: New York and (!;viiada, and I am 8r)n*y to say we 
are not either in :.r*OB or men prej)ared for it. 
jpbweve?*, It is to be hopea t‘»at if our cause is just, 


as I most religiously believe, the same Pxovidence 
which has in many instances appeared ids us^ will 
still go on to afford us aid.** 

The English made great efforts to gain possession 
of New York. Mr. Sparks says: “ A deep jilot, 
originating with Governor Tryon, was defeated by 
timely and fortunate discovery. His agents wero 
found enlisting men in the American camp, und 
enticing them with rewards. It was a part of the 
plot to seize General Washington, and carry him to 
the enemy.” Tryoji was working through agents, 
and U said to have offered, through them, from his 
position in a man-of-war in the harbour, a bounty 
of five guineas to each one who would enlist for the 
King’s service. That the British intended to make 
an effort was evident, for about forty vessels soon 
arrived, bringing 10,000 troops from Halif.ix. It 
was evidently expected that some of the *v.m mists 
■would join the English, for General Hovre wrote 
home to the effect that “there is reason to believe 
that a numerous body of the inhabitants will j(.»iu 
the army from the province of York, the Jerseys, 
and Connecticut, who only wait for opportiiuitic.s 
to give ju-oofs of their loyalty and zeal.” 

There is no doubt that many huadiV!*.ls of the 
j>opulation, particularly in Staten Island, were^ 
favourable to the British; and now the question 
was mooted in Congress, and discusscil, as to 
whether the Colonies should not dpclare them- 
selves independent. This resolution was passed on 
the 2nd July, 1776; and two days subsequently 
the DcclanUion of Indcpmdcncc was proclaimefl 
jind adopted. This 4th July is still observed in 
America, and wherever Americana most do congre- 
gate. John Adams declared that, “This will bo 
the most memorable epoch in the history of 
America. I am apt to believe that it will be 
celebrated by succeeding generations as the great 
anniversary festival.” The “ succeeding gouora- 
tions ” liave taken this advice. 

Washington was of course delighted at the 
event, but at the same time his joy was 8f>iiiewhat 
damped when ho considered the treiiioridous odds 
against which he and the colonists had to contend. 
When the Declaration was read, the people were 
in such haste to cut themselves free', from the 
country to which they owed their existence, tliat 
they pulled down a leaden statue of Geoi^e III., 
and ran him into bullets to shoot his trr)op8 withal. 
This patriotic action drew down a rebuke from 
Washington, who thought it savoured of “ lawless- 
ness and riot.” He therefore trusted that every 
olRcer and soldier “ would live and act as became a 
Christian defending the dearest rights and 'liberties 
of his country.” Bat the rights and liberties did 
not apply to public statues of the King. 
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Admiral Lord Howe was now in command of the 
British fleet, and his brother Sir William of the 
troops. Both these gentlemen, from their point of i 
view,regarded the Americans as rebels, and declined 
to recognise the military rank of Washington. 
The admiral sent a couple of ships up the Hudson ; 
the Americans sank a boat or two, and did all they 
could to prevent a further advance of the enemy 
by water. About this time Clinton received a 
repulse off Charleston, N. Carolina, and Washing- 
ton again improved the occasion by announcing 
the fact in the following terms : — “ With sftch a 
bright example before us of what can be done by 
brave men fighting in defence of their country, we 
shall.be loaded with a double sharo of shame and 
infamy if we do not acquit ourselves with courage, 
and manifest a determined resolution to conquer 
or die.” But this heroic declaration did not 
prevent disaster. The Phiglish landed on Long 
Island, and iirocecded to take possession of Brook- 
lyn Heights. Washington appeared out-manned ; 
it seemed as if he had not a chance, and the 
British troops landed without opposition. After a 
severe struggle, they fought their way up in the teeth 
of the fortifications prepared by General Greene, 
■^n American writer on this battle pretends to sneer 
at the English troops for the “caution” in the 
attack upon these heights. He conveniently 
forgets thalf the Americans had displayed much 
greater caution in entrenching themselves behind 
what he says himself were “ strong outw’orks.” At 
any rate, the cautious poTiijy prevailed. The Ameri- 
cans were driven fnim their jiositions and suffered 
terribly. Wiishington is said to have exclaimed, 
‘•Oh, good God, what brave fellows I must this 
day lose I ” 

'J'he escape of the American forces was now a 
very imiirobable event. The English fleet guarded 
the water in the rear. Victorious English troops 
were encamped in front. East Iliver flowed 
between the American troops and the city. Again 
on this occasion Nature came to the rescue. A 
dense fog arose on the heights, while the city was 
perfectly clear. In the darkness caused by Bio 
fog, and ill the silence of the night, the colonists 
re treated across the river. Taking advantage of 
the thick mist, and knowing every inch of the 
ground, they — 

Folded their tents like the Arabs, 

And as silently stole away ! ’* 

Long Island was now entirely in possession of tho 
English. Much mortiued at the escape,* they 

• Sparks says; “This retmat, in its plan, i,..-ccation, 
and sucuc!':', has Leon j’ogai'diid as one oi tho most 
leniurkttUo uiUiUuy events in hhtoiy, and as rcllccLing 


were perhaps inclined to take more vigorpuii 
Bures, and they tried to prevent the escape of thus? ‘ 
Americans at King’s Bridge. Many engagemeiiti|. . 
ensued, and the colonists got disheartened. Do*, 
scrthnis were frequent and numerous, and ah 
unoflicial attempt was made by Franklin and »Tohh 
Adams to xiersuade Lord Howe to grant terma. ' 
He appeared anxious to arrange matters, but, 
unfortunately, he was then only authorized to ' 
grant a peace if tho colonists would return to the 
British Crown. This was at once declined, and tho 
war went on. The King’s troops, simultaneously , 
w'itli tho fleet, attacked the town, and a most 
disastrous retreat was the result. Tho day was 
one of fervent heat, and the sufferings of innocent 
women and children w'ere dreadful. Hunger, 
tliiist, and tlie attacks of the enemy, all combined 
to render this retreat one of the most distressing 
to read of. W ashington personally made almost 
superhuman exertions, and succeeded in saving 
his men from annihilation. But for the extra* 
ordinary inactivity of the English commanders, 
the whole of the American force must have been 
swept away. 

'IVashington withdrew to Manhattan, but was 
obliged t<j abandon the island and establish his 
head-quarters at White Plains on the mainland. 
But in October the English forces appeared to 
attack this encaiiipineut also, and an engagement 
ensued. On the night of the 31st October, 
Washington again retreated before his persistent 
foe, and entrenched himself in the difficult hilly , 
district about North Castle. Tho caution of the 
hmglish General did not admit of an attack upon 
such a position. He turned aside and rotired; 
the Americana no doubt thinking he was defeated. 

But Howe had his plans marked out. He made 
for Fort Washington. Its namesake huriied in 
that direction, and w'as in time to witness General 
Howe’s attack and capture of tho Fort with 
more than 2,000 of the American army. Wash- 
ington saw the fall of the strongliold, and hUi 
Fyiiii>aihies were so aroused that it is rei>orted 
“ he wept with tho tenderness of a child.” No 
doubt this was a great loss, and Washington was- 
greatly annoyed that the fort had been evacu- 
ated. Ho had certainly recommended General 
Greene remove the men and stores from Mount 
Washington, but left the matter to his di.<;cretioti, 
as w'O see by tho following extract : — “ I am 
iiieliiicd to think that it will not be prudent to 
hazard tho men and stores at Mount Washington. 


the LIgbest credit on the talents and skill of the com- 
mandi- 1*. For lort y-eight hours Washington did not clciiBI 
his eyes, and rarely djsmonated from Us horao.*’ 
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But as you are on the spot I leave it to you to 
give such orders as to evacuating Mount Wash- 
ington as you may judge best, so far revoking the 
orders given to Colonel Morgan to defend it to the 
last.” 

General Washington now removed his army 
over the Hudson, and on November 20th, the 
British also crossed at night, and Fort Lee was 
abandoned. The English were descending upon 
Philadelphia, and the clamour raised against 
Washington at iliat time grew very loud. His 
army was almost destitute. The great contrast 
between the American and English troops is thus 
described by Irving : — 

“The people of New Jersey beheld the Com- 
mandcr-in- Chief retreating through tlieir country 
with a handful of men, weary, way-worn, dispirited, 
without tents, without clothing, many of them 
bare-footed, exposed to wintry weather, and driven 
from post to post by a well-clad, triumphant force 
tricked out in all the glittering bravery of war.** 

There can be little exaggeration in this, for an 
English officer has recorded that he never saw 
such a “ set of tattermadallions : ** — “ There are 
few coats among them but what are out at elbows, 
and in a whole regiment there is scarce a pair r)f 
breeches. Judge then liow they must be i)inchcd 
by a winter campaign ! ** 

Pinched they were, indeed. HuiTicd from 
place to place in rags, on the 2nd December 
the army reached Trenton. It w'as here tliat 
Washington’s brilliant coup dc main revived the 
drooping courage of the peo])Ie, He had about 
3,000 men. He crossed the Delaware, however, 
and seized all the V)oats he could find for miles 
up and down, and broke down the bridges. Bvit 
aware that ice w'ould soon form, and that the 
British army would then cross, he <leterinined upon 
a veiy bold stroke, and one that was successful. 
On Christmas niglit, when he judged that the 
German auxiliaries would be carousing, be crossed 
in a snow-storm, and lauding nine miles above 
Trenton, marched in two divisions and attacked 
the town. Colonel Iluhl was thoroughly Burprise<l, 
and the men threw down their arms. 'I*he British 
lost, it is said, about twenty or thirty killed ; 1,000 
prisoners were taken, w'ith the guns and munitions 
3f war. The Americans lost four men. 

After this action a sort of panic set in for a 
short time amongst the British troops. When 
General Howe heard of the affair he vras com- 
pletely puzzled. ” Is it possible,” said he, “ that 
three veteran British regiments have laid down 
their arms to a ragged and undisciplined militia ? ” 
Lord Cornw'allis rallicu the force at Princeton, 
and got th^-^ ** rebels ’* in a trap, as he thought ; 


but the American general again foiled the foe by 
making a rapid night march while they slept, and 
in the morning he suddenly fell upon the rear 
guard at Princeton, and defeated it, capturing 
stores, prisoners, and ammunition. Washington 
now was in rear of his foe, and if Cornwallis 
advanced, the Aineriean would surely fall upon 
his magazines at Brunswick. Yet Cornwallis 
compelled Wiushington to retreat to winter quar- 
ters in the hill country, where he was safely and 
strongly intrenched ; but Washington wrote: “ The 
enemy must be ignorant of our numbers and situ- 
ation, or they would never suffer us to remain 
unmolested.” 

About this time the celebrated Polish general 
Kosciusko offered to serve under W^ashington, and 
brought to him a letter from Franklin. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief asked the Pole what he wanted. 
“To fight for American independence,’* replied 
Kosciusko. “What can you do?” asked Wash- 
ington. “ Try me,” was the laconic answer. Ho 
Wiis ai>poiuted aidc-dc-camp, and fought well. 

It is impossiblo within the space at our disposal 
to follcAV Washington step by step through the 
various fortunes of the lievolutionary War. The 
brilliantly-conceived and wcll-cxecuied successesL 
of Princeton and Trenton were followed by the 
disasters of Brandywine, — where the Americans 
W’crc completely out-maiKKUvrcd and' defeated, — 
and the retreat of Germanstown, where again 
victory declared for the British. With tlieae 
defeats Gates’s great sut;cet.’S at Saratoga contrasted, 
but AVasliingtori’s popularity \vas rmlely shcaken. 
The dreadful winter at Valley Forge, wliere he 
was in quarters, might have proved disastrous 
had not the suyuucncss of the. EngUsVi General 
left the Americans unmolested in their snowed - 
up condition, where they could have been easily 
defeated. Indeed, on many occasions the un- 
willingness of the British to follow up successes 
gave the Americans great advantages, of w’hich 
Wiwhing'ton availed himself to the full ; for his 
was not a brilliant military career, when tried by 
the popular standard of success. 

The American General frequently represented to 
Congress the deplorable condition of his army, 
destitute of almost all necessaries, barefooted, and 
without clothing. The sufferings of the soldiers 
roust have been terrible, and thousands were in 
hospital, many hundreds because they were half 
naked. The war might probably have been ended 
at Valley Forge, had not the English been amusing 
themselves in their winter quarters in Phila^ielphia. 
Washington waspreparing for the spring campaign. 
He was ere long cheered by the news that the 
French had declared for his side. The result was 
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tlie English retreatsd from Philadelphia and made 
for New. York. The engagement at Monmouth 
Court House was turned from a shameful retreat 
into a victory for the Americans by Washington’s 
presence of mind. Lee was actually in retreat 
when the main body, with the Commander -in-Ghief, 
rode up, and checked the British advance. A sharp 
battle ensued, and the armies encamped at night- 
fall face to face. But in the morning the English 
forces were absent. From that time the war 
languished, and no really substantial blow was 
struck till the combined French and American 
forces, with the French fleet, invested Yorktown. 
By a series of assaults they weakened the garrison, 
and numbers prevailed. Cornwallis was disap- 
pointed that the English fleet did not arrive to 
rescue him, and on the very day it took its tardy 
departure from New York he surrendered (October 
1781) with his reduced gamson. Meantime the 
British had invaded the South, and paid a visit to 
Mount Vernon, where they w’ould have committed 
havoc bad not Washington’s steward supplied 
them with provisions. This act of treating with 
an enemy, and supplying him with food, aroused 
Washington’s anger. He would have preferred 
. Jic destruction of his house. 

The surrender at Yorktown virtually put an 
end to the war, although the contest lingered for 
more than je year. At length a treaty was con- 
cluded at Paris, on Ai)ril 19th, 1783, and the long 
and disastrous struggle, which had continued for 
eight years, was broughtHo an end. There w’cre 
many things to be settled before the aiTaiigomcnts 
f '*r j[>eace could bo finally made ; but at least 
the preliminaries were settled; and. in conveying 
his thanks to the army, from which he was now 
shortly to be parted, Washington spoko highly of 
their services and of the kindly feeling wdueh had 
alw'ays existed between him and those under his 
conuuaiid. In his speech he said : “To the various 
branches of the army the General takes this last 
and solemn opportunity of professing his invaria- 
ble attachment and friendship. Ho wishes more 
than bare professions were in his power, that he 
was really able to be useful to them all in future 
life. He flatters himself, however, t^'at they will 
do him the justice to believe that whatever could 
with propriety be attempted by him has been 
done. ” 

It was not, as we have sukl, till November that 
New York was evacuated, for it was found im- 
possible to convey all the people and their effects 
away before that time. Sir Guy Carlcton had 
given due nr)Uce to the American commander, 
“ On the 21 sb the British troops were drawn in 
freiu the Qft-disputed post of King’s Bridge, and 


from McGowan’s Pass, also frem the yariodi' 
posts on Long Island . . . and the afternoon of 
November 25th w^as appointed by Sir Guy for the 
evacuation of the city and the opposite village 'of 
Brooklyn.” 

There was some talk of plundering the place 
after the deiinrture of the King’s troops, Init 
Washington took precautions against any such 
acts. The Americans moved in at the upper end,' 
while the English were leaving the city at the 
lower. The contrast in the appearance of the 
soldiers is thus described by an eye-witness 

We had been accustomed for a long time to 
military disjday in all the finish and finery of 
garrison life ; the troops just leaving us were as 
equipped for show, and with their scarlet uniforms 
and buniished arms mode a brilliant display. The 
troops that marched in, on the contrary, were iil- 
clad and weather-beaten, and made a forlorn ap- 
I)earance ; bub then they w'ere our troops, and as 
1 looked at them, and thought upon all they had 
done and suffered for us, my heart and my eyes 
were full, and I admired and gloried in them 
the more because they were weather-lx^aten and 
forlorn.” 

Ill this manner America became free and inde* 
l)endeut; and George Washington having led the 
army to New York, was obliged to proceed to 
Annapolis to beg leave of Congress to resign his 
commission. On December 4th, 1783, he met a 
number of his old companions in arms at the 
Frances Tavern, W'liere they had assembled to 
w’isli him good-bye. He was much affected, and 
on jiai'ting with them concluded his remarks in 
the following words : — 

“With a heart full of love and gratitude I now 
take leave of you. I most devoutly wish that your 
latter days may be as prosperous and happy as 
your former have been glorious and honourable. 
I cannot como to each of you to take my leave, but 
shall be obliged if each of you will come and take 
me by the hand.” 

When the painful ceremony was over, he 
hastened away. His progress was a triumph. He 
was greeted everywhere with acclamations of 
respect and esteem. Ho paused in Fhiladelplua 
to hand in his accounts, which he had accurately 
kept. The sum expended by him amounted to 
£14,500, a ridiculously small sum to chaige ; but 
frequently supplemented, we believe, by private 
advances when public money was not immediately 
forthcoming. On December 23rd he was present 
at the Continental Congress at Annapolis, where 
he resigned his authority in these words : — 

Having now finished the work assigned mei 
1 retire from the great theatre of action, and 
493 
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bidding an affectionate farewell to thy august 
hody» under whose orders 1 have so long acted, 

1 hero offer my commission and take my leave fur 
all the employments of private life.” 

In reply, the President said : “ You retire from the 
theatre of action with the blessings of your fellow - 
citizens ; but the glory of your virtue will not 
terminate with your military coiiiinand, it will 
continue to animate remotest ages.” 

Washington in Retirement. 

For some time after his retirement Washington 
devoted himself to his former occupations of 
farming and planting. The estate of Mount 
Vernon comprised about 8000 acres, and perhaps 
half of tliis was under cultivation. He had had 
this divided into five farms, with a separate staff 
of labourers and an overseer for each. The methoil 
and order with whicli the business .was carried on 
was surprising. Weekly reports were made and 
transmitted to the owner when he was absent, 
including the amount of work done by each man, I 
condition of the stock, etc., etc. The rotation of 
crops was arranged for years in advance, aind he at 
one time gave up the cultivation of tobacco be- 
cause the grow'th of it was injuiious to the 
labourers* health, and exhausting to the soil. A 
slaveowner from the force of circuinstaucos, he 
was an advocate for emancipation ; and in his 
will he requested tliat all ho could release, should 
be liberated on the death of his wife. Siie held a 
gocKl number in her own right. To emancipate} 
them before,” he remarks, “ would, though 
eaniestly wished by mo, he attended witli such 
insuperable <lifficulties, on account of their inter- 
mixture by marriage with the dowxr negroes, as to 
excite tlie most painful sensations, if not disjigree- 
able consequences to the latter, while both de- 
scriptions are in the occupancy of the same person, 
it not being in my power, under the tenure by 
which the dower negroes are held, to manumit 
them.” Ho made suitable provision for their 
Bupport after his death, and for their education. 

A considerable portion of his time in retirement 
was ocoupied by correspondence arising from the 
war which hod just terminated, and many days 
, were given up to the crowd of visitors from Europe 
and from the American continent who came to see 
him and his celebrated home at ]\foimt Vernon. 
Ho remained at home thus occupied until, in 2784, 
he ci'osscd the mountains to look after his landed 
proi>erty Ixiyond them, as well as to explore the 
rivers which rise in the interior of VirgiiiLa, with a 
view to their conucctivin with the Western waters. 
Ho made a stric.t investigation Into tins, and the 
result wa** that he b.'ongiit forward a project for 


the organisation of the Potomac Canal and James 
River Canal Companies. By an unanimous vote 
of Assembly, fifty shares in the former and one 
hundred in the latter undertaking were given to 
Washington, amounting in the aggregate to 40,000 
dollars. 

This testimony he nobly declined as a personal 
gift, and eventually he accepted them in trust for 
institutions devoted to public education. 

Washington {it first could scarcely realize that 
ho was again a free citizen and released from camp 
life and military duties. ‘‘ It was not till very 
lately,” he writes, could get the better of my 
usu{il custom of ruminating .as soon as I waked in 
the morning on the business of the ensuing day, 
and my surprise, after revolving many things in 
iny mind, that I was no longer a public man nor 
had anything to do with public transactions.’* To 
I.afayette he wrote : “ I am solsiclng myself with 
those tranquil enjoyments of which the soldier who 
is ever in pursuit of fame . . . can have very 
little conception. 1 have not only retired from 
all public emplt)ymonts, but I am retiring within 
myself, and shall bo aide to view the solitary walk 
and tread the paths of private life with heartfelt 
satisfaction.” ' ^ 

These extracts show the adaptability of Washing 
ton’s character for any situation of life to which 
ho found himself called. Ho had thrown himsel 
at first into surveying, then turned with vigour to 
inilitiiry duties, and again h) fanning When duty 
again called him to the* field he took command 
and worked with all his miglit in the highest 
position. Then ho (piietly exchanged the sword 
for the reaping-hook and hoe, to cultivate his 
ground as energetically as he had defended his 
country. He was plain and unostentatious. His 
fare was simple. Ho writes to a friend: **My 
manner of living is jdain, and I do not mean to bo 
put out of it. A glass of wine and a bit of mutton 
are always ready, and such os will bo content to 
jiartake of them are always welcome. Those who 
exiiect more will be disappointed.” 

Washington in private life was a model of 
domestic virtues and exactness. “Kind and 
benignant in the social circle,” writes a visitor to 
Mount Vernon, “ revered and beloved by all around 
him, agreeably social, without ostentation, delight- 
ing in anecdote and adventures, his domestic 
arrangements harmonious and systematic.” A 
look was efj[uivalent to a command. “ Ho modestlj^ 
waived all allusions to the events in which he bad 
acted so glorious and conspicuous a part.” Manj 
anecdott.'si are related of his kindness, such as 
bringing his visitor wJio liad a ct)ld a cup o 
hot tea to his bedro<^»in ; and how, when at i 

m 
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religious meeting, he relinquished the seat set 
apart for him to a woman carrying 'a child, and 
remained standing himself all the service. He was 
fond of society and dancing, and humoured a joke. 
On one occasion, a gentleman joining the ladies 
very early, it was determined to capture the 
*• deserter.” Washington volunteered to lead the 
attack, and sent a formal summons into the 
drawing-room. The ladies refused, and the cap- 
ture was attempted. The ladies opposed Washing- 
ton’s force, and he was beaten in the in which 
he encountered Mrs. Olney. These inslances will 
serve to show that he vras by no means an austere 
or puritanical personage, though he rarely indulged 
in loud merriment. Although ostensibly in 
retirement, Washington noted all the a])pearances 
of the politic.ll horizon ; and when a riot broke out 
in Massachusetts, he was appointed delegate to the 
Convention at Philadelidiia organised to revise the 
Federal system. The first quorum met on 25th 
May, and Washington was elected its President. 
The result of the meetings was the £<»rination of 
the constitution of the Unite<l States, and was 
forwarded to Congress. The necesHa. y testimonials 
of ratification by the States having at length been 
^-received, the first Wednesday in Ja!iuary 1789 was 
ap{K>iDted for the people to choose electors of a 
president ; and on the lirst Wednesday in February 
they were t'» meet and choose the President. The 
first meeting of the Covernment was arranged for 
the first Wednesday in March, uit New York. 

In consequence of sorao delays the votes of the 
elecjtors w^ere not taken until April. It was then 
found that every vote Wius in favour of Ceorge 
Washington, and on the 14th he was informed of 
his position, which he had hoped ■would not be 
forced upon him. But he felt obliged to obey his 
country’s call, and “bade adieu to private life and 
domestic felicity.”' His progress was an ovation, 
and continual rejoicings accompanied him to New 
York, where his reception was a triumph. On 
the 80th the inauguration took place, and Jolin 
Adams was Vice-President. The rejoicings w’ere 
universal and sincere throughout ilio day, and 
thus the “First President of the United States” 
was appointed. 

Washington as Puesidknt. 

The newly -elected President had not long been 
appointed when he was prostrated by severe 
illiiesa. In the summer, w’hilc still at New York, 
a dangerous carbuncle formed in his thigh, which 
had to be operate<l upoi. by Doctor Bard. This 
Wiis a *check upon his usefulness ; but in tlie 
autumn Washington, in his Presidential capacity, 
made a lengthened tour through the Kastern 


States ; and, as might have been expected, met with 
a most enthusiastic reception from all classes. Ori / 
this occasion he travelled with his o\m horses and 
carriage, and in the spring follo\Kns went. 
through the Southern States. We UJist pass 
rapidly through this portion of his career. The 
constitution of America w^as now a settled- fact, 
and Washington, as President, had to set the 
machinery of State going. To do this he called 
to his assistance General Knox, as head of the 
War Department ; Mr. Hamilton to the control of . 
the Treasury ; and Mr. Jefferson as Secretary of 
State; Kandolph was Attorney- General. These 
Ministers had no inconsiderable trouble and 
anxiety, for all foreign affairs were in a very un- 
settled condition. The feeling existing between 
England and America was certainly the reverse 
of cordial, which neither nation tried honestly to 
sulxliie. The Americans, or the United States as 
they then -were, put all possible difficulties in the 
w.ay of British subjects recovering tbeir debts ; 
while England kept impressing American seamen 
to fight lier battles. The relations also between 
Fruiiee and Arnciicii after the French Revolut^ou 
gave rise to much bitter feeling in the States. 
Two political parties w’cre formed, the FederaliiU», 
Washington at their head, w'ho voted for tha 
maintenance of the constitution ; and the Ilepubli* 
cans, with Jefierson, who wished to iutroducte 
amendments to limit the federal power. Foreign 
relations wei-e not improved by the debts owing 
to France and Holland, and by the retention of 
certain forts in the West by the English, who also 
declined to send a Minister to New York till 1791, 
— just eight ye.ars after the treaty of 1788,— 
although an American envoy had been previously 
despat hed to London. 

But all these varied coraj>lic.ations were eventii'^ 
ally cleared up by the tict and administrative 
powers of George Wiishington and his Ministers. 
The insults of France were overlooked ; the British 
discussion was patiently cai ^ied on by Mr. Jeffer- 
son. Hamilton devoted hie> mind to the fundings 
system, and brought the credit of the country to 
a satisfactory point. The tide of commerce began 
to ilow steadily, and the population rapidly iu* 
creased, and occu j)ied the great W cstern land. The 
Indians there had inflicted loss upon the American; 
anus in 1790 and 1791 ; but the settleWnts upon 
the Ohio having been given up by the English 
(1794), the tide of emigration was not further, 
checked. 

But before the termination of his official duties,. 
Washington began to long for the enjoyments a^ 
for the peace of private life. The party disputes 
we have referred to gave him uneasiness. His 
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Cabinet waa divided, as well as the Legislature and 
the country, upon the question of the Funding 
System, and the financial arrangements proposed 
by Hamilton. At length Washington decided in 
hifl Treasurer’s favour. In 1792, the President 
prepaid his farewell address, but being again 
unanimously re-elected, he was obliged to serve for 
another term of four years. Still it is a curious 
fact, that towards the latter portion of his second 
term of office, Washington’s popularity stiffei'ed 
greatly, particularly in his native State. In 1796 
he formed an irrevocable resolution to retire from 
public life, which he accordingly did, as he then 
imagined for ever, and for twelve months enjoyed 
that tranquillity which for eight years had been 
denied to him. 

Scarcely hjid the year passed ere he was once 
more called upon by the country. A rupture with 
France was threatening, and great preparations 
were made by Congress for the anticipated war. 
Washington was appointed Lieutenant-General of 
the armies of the United States. But the war 
cloud did not break openly, and it is stated that 
Washington never believed that it would. Still 
the nation was very indignant at the treatment of 
their envoys, and the American frigate OoiisteWtiion 
actually fought and captured a French frigate of 
superior metal, in the West Indies. But Washing- 
ton did not live to see the peace he had anticipated, 
for the close of the year 1799 saw the end of his 
valuable life. 

The Last Ili:n'ess and Death of Washington, 

The year 1799 Avas drawing to a clo.'^e, and no 
one W51S in better health and spirits tliaii George 
j Washington ; and though then in liis sixty-eighth 
year, he was in the full enjoyment of all his facul- 
ties. On the morning of 12th December, he took 
his usual ride around his farm, but about one 
o’clock a snow-storm was succeeded by a cold rain, 
which, however, did not induce Washington to 
return home, lie continued on horseback, and 
when he came back, lie sat down to dinner 
without changing his attire, and then it was re- 
marked that the snow was still clinging to his hair. 
Kext day, notwithstanding the snow, though he 
omitted his ride, he went out to superintend 
some work, even while complaining of having 
caught cold.* But no anxiety was felt, although 
his hoarseness that evening excited remark. But 
he replied, “ It is only a cold. Let it go as it 
came. I never hike anything to carrj otf a cold,” 
The evening passed as usual, reading and answering 
letters till bedtime. 

• , Between two u<.d f>Vloik in the morning 
he awoke his wife and told her he had an ague fit 
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and felt very unwell ; but he would nut permit 
the family to be disturbed, nor would he lot his 
wife leave her bed for fear she should catch cold. 
At daylight his secretary went for Doctor Craik; 
Washington meanwhile having been bled by one 
of his overseers. The doctor speedily arrived, and 
otlier physicians came in consultation ; but though 
he was again bled, Washington exx)crienced no 
relief. About half-past four he requested his wife 
to fetch two papers from his study. One she 
destroyed at his desire, the other was kept as his 
will. “ I die hard,” he said to the doctor, “but I 
am not afraid to go. I believed from my first 
attack that I should not survive it. My breath 
cannot last long.’* At six o’clock, the three physi- 
cians being around his bed, be said, “ I feel myself 
going. I thank you for your attentions. I pray 
you take no more trouble alK)iit me.” About ten 
o’clock he said with difficulty, “ I am just goiiifjf ; 
have me decently buried, and do not let my body 
he put into the vault till three days after I am 
dead.” Then, presently, ** Do you understand 
me ? ” Iklr. Tjcar, to whom he had been speaking, 
said he did. Washington then replied, “It is 
well.” The.se were his last words. Between eleven 
and twelve his breathing became easier. lie lay 
quietly, and withdrew his hand from Mr. Lear’s to 
feel his own pulse. “At that moment his counte- 
nance changed, his hand fell frtun th-e wrist, and 
ho expired without a struggle,” So Washington 
] tossed away. Mrsr Washington was seated at the 
foot of tlie bed, and leaiiAjd the meliUicholy fact 
from the 2 ^ 1 l 3 ^sIeian. 

On Dc'cciiiber 18tli his remains were dojiosited 
in tlie family vault at Mount Vemon, where they 
now rei>ose. Tlic news v\f his death was i*eceived 
with profound grief, not only in America but in 
England and France, where flags were hoisted 
half-mast ; and Naitolcon draped his national colours 
w’ith black in token of respect. He left no children; 
but liis <lomestic life was a most haj)py' one — his 
wife being an excellent woman in every respect, 
and about his own age. Her son's children wei*e 
adopted by Washington after their father’s death.. 
By his will, and Mrs. 'Washington’s wish, all the 
slaves were cmanci 2 )ated immediately after his 
death, she declining to exercise her right of dower. 

The character of Washington may be gathered 
from a perusal of the foregoing pages. We have al- 
ready described him physically ; his moral character 
was based upon a iirm conviction of religious truth, 
faith in Providence, and reverence for the Chris- 
tian Church. Gentle and resolute, cautious and 
persevering, he united many other ekcelhmt traits. 
Merciful in war, and forgiving in peace, he set a 
grand oxanqdo by the i>urity of his life. H. F, 
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Introductory. 

I N the history of pliil(TSOi)by there arc few 
names more conspicuous than that of 
Socrates tho Grecian sago ; and it would be 
hardly possible to discover one more worthy of 
admiration and esioom. Wc lind in ‘Socrates all 
tho qualities of a good man, combined with a 
force of character, and an originality of specula- 
tion as well as of inctljod, and a power of I 
intellectually working on others, generically 
different from that of any prolcs.-ional teacher, 
without parallel (uther among contemporaries or 
successors. He formed a remarkable contrast to 
the Sopliists, of wliom he was the uncompromis- 
ing antagonist. They had -flighted and denied 
truth. He made iviith the end of his existence, 


and toiled \\dth untii’ing energy after perfect 
communion with her. Tliey had deserted truth 
for money and renown. Tie had remained con- 
stant to her in poverty. They professed to teach 
everything. He only knew that ho knew no- 
thing, and denied that anything could be taught. 
It is to the career of this famous man that wc 
propose to direct attention in the following 
pages. 

Birth, Parentage, and Early Life. 

Socrates was born at Alopcce, a small village 
of Attica, in tlic foui’th year of tho seventy, 
seventh Olympiad, or about 469 B.C. His 
parents were far from illustrious, Sophrouificus 
his father being a statuary of no great note, 
657 U u 
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and PbBcnnrcta his mother being a midwife. 
The mother, however, is represented by Plato as 
a woman of a bold and generous spirit; and 
Socrates often took occasion to mention both his 
parents with respect. 

Sophroniscus l>i*ought him up to his own trade, 
which, on his father’s death, he was obliged to 
continue for subsistence ; and as a sculptor he 
does not appear to have been unsucc(;ssful. He 
is said to have made statues of the Graces 
whicli were allowed a place in the citadel of 
Athens. But as lie was naturally avei’sc to this 
profession, he only followed it when necessity 
compelled him, and employed his leisure hours 
in the study of philosophy. This being observed 
by Crito a rich pnilosophcr of Athens, Crito 
took him under his patronage, and entrusted to 
him the education of his children. At last, 
Jiaving enjoyed opportunities of hearing the 
lectures of the most eminent philosophers, 
Socrates entirely aljandoncd the business of a 
statuary. 

The lirst masters of Socrates wore Anaxagoras 
and Archclaus. By the last he was much beloved, 
and Socrates travelled with him to 8amos, to 
Pytho, and other places. He was also the scholar of 
Damo, whom Plato calls a most j>lcasing teacher 
of music, and of all other things that he himself 
would teach to young men. IJc heard also the 
ihstnictions of Prodicus the Sophist. By listen- 
ing to all these, Socrates hecamc niastor of 
every kind of knowledge which the age in wliich 
he liveil could atfurd ; and with these uncommon 
endowments he a])peared in Athens, under the 
character of a useful ciiizcii and true philoso- 
pher. 

A Military Career. 

In the long au^l severe struggle between 
Athens and Sparta, Socrates was called u^wn by 
his country to take arms, and he distinguished 
himself at the siege of Potidiva both by his 
valour and by the hardiness with which he 
endured fatigue. Diii-iT)g the severity of a 
Thracian winter, whilst otliers were eh'ul in furs, 
he wore only his usual clothing, and walked 
barefooted upon the ice. 

A most interesting description of Socrates dur- 
ing the campaign lias been given in Riato. “At 
one time,” Alcibiadcs is made to say — wc quote a 
translation by Shelley, — “we were fellow-soldiers, 
and had our mess together in the caTup before 
Potidffi. Soorates there overcame not only me, but 
every one besides, In endurance of toils : when, as 
happens in a campaii'u. we wore reduced to few 
provision ', there were iio • who could sustain 


hunger like Socrates ; and when we had plenty, 
he alone seemed to enjoy our military fare. He 
never drank much willingly ; but when he was 
compelled, he conquered all even in that to 
which he was least accustomed, and, what is 
most astonishing, no person ever saw Socrates 
drunk cither then or at any other time. In the 
depth of winter (and the winters there arc 
excessively rigid) ho sustained calmly incredible 
hardships ; and, amongst other things, while the 
frost was intolembly severe and no one went out 
of their tents, or if they went out wrapped 
themselves up carefully and put fleeces under 
their feet and bound their legs with hairy skins, 
Socrates went out only with the same cloak on 
that he usually wore, and walked barefoot on 
the icc, — more easily, indeed, than those who had 
sandalled themselves so delicately ; so that the 
soldiers thought he did it to mock their want of 
fortitude. It would indeed be worth while to 
commemorate all that this brave man did and 
endured in that expedition. 

“In one instance he was seen early in the 
moining standing in one place wrapped in 
meditation ; and as he seemed not to be able to 
miravel the subject of his thoughts, he still coi>'j 
tinued to stand as if iiiqiiiniig ami discussing 
within hi?nself ; and when noon came, tlio 
soldiers observed him, and said toesone another, 
* Socrates has been standing there thinking ever 
since the morning.’ At last some lonians came 
to the spot, and having supped, as it was 
summer, bringing their blankets, they lay down 
to sleep in the etx)l : they observed that Socrates 
continued to stand there t^ie. whole night until 
morning, and that, when the sun rose, he saluted 
it with a prayer, and departed. 

“ I ought not to omit what Socrates is in battle ; 
for in that battle in which the generals decreed to 
me the prize of courage, Socrates alone of all 
men was the saviour of my life, standing by me 
when I had fallen and was wounded, and pre- 
serving both myself and my arms from the liands 
of the enemy. On that occasion I entreated the 
generals to decree the prize as it was most due 
to him. And this, O Socrates, you cannot deny, 
that when tlie generals, wishing to conciliate a 
person of my rank, desired to give me the prize, 
you were far more desirous than the gcncralo 
that this glory should be attributed not to your* 
self but me. 

“But to see Socrates when our army waC 
defeated and scattered in flight at Delium was ft 
spectacle worthy to behold. On that occasion I 
was among the ca; airy, and he on foot heavily 
armed. After the total rout of our troops, he 
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and Laches retreated together : I came up by 
chance, and seeing them, bade them be of good 
cheer for that I would not leave them. As I 
was on horseback, and therefore less occupied 
by a regard of my own situation, I could better 
observe than at Potidaca the beautiful spectacle 
exhibited by Socrates in this emergency. How 
superior was he to Laches in presence of mind 
and courage 1 Your representation of him on the 
stage, O Aristophanes, was not unlike his real 
self on this occasion ; for he walked and darted 
his regards around with a majestic composure, 
looking tranquilly both on his friends and ene- 
mies ; so that it was evident to every one, even 
from afar, that whoever should venture to attack 
him would encounter a desperate resistance. 
He and his companions thus departed in safety ; 
for those who arc scattered in flight arc pursued 
and killed, whilst men hesitate to touch those 
who exhibit such a countenance as that of 
Socrates even in defeat.” 

Several years aftorwanls Socrates voluntarily 
entered upon a military expedition against the 
Boeotians, during which, in an unsuccessful 
engagement at Dcliuni, he retired with great 
^olness from the field. When so doing lie 
saw Xcnoplion lying wounded on the ground ; 
he took him on his shoulders and Ixire him out 
of reach of ♦the enemy. Soon afterwai*ds ho 
went out a thiixl time in a military capacity, for 
the puTi^oac of reducing Amphipolis ; but this 
proving uTisucct'ssful, l!e returned to Athens, 
where he remained till the day of his death. 

As A Senatou ; Courageous Conduct. 

It was not HU Socrates was upwards of sixty 
years of age that he undertook to serve his 
country in any ci vil oflicc. At tliat age he was 
chosen •'to represent his own district in the 
Senate of Five Hundred. In this office, though 
he at ^ first exposed himself to some degree of 
ridicule from waut of experience in the forms 
of business, he soon convinced his colleagues 
that he was superior to them all in wisdom and 
integrity. 

On one occasion we find him bravii.g the clamo- 
rous mob. The Athenian Senate was composctl of 
the Five Hundred, who were elected from the ten 
tribes. During a piTiod of thirty-five or thirty- 
six dayspthc members of each tribe m turn hatl 
the presidency, and were called Prytaiies. Of 
the fifty Piytancs, ten h.Td the presidency every 
seven da^s; and each vlay one of these ten enjoyed 
the highest dignity with the name of Epi.'^tates, 
He laid every thing before the assembly of the 
people put the question to the vote, examined 


the vote, and, in fact, managed the whole business 
of the assembly. This jxiwer was enjoyed by 
him, however, only for a single day, and for that 
day he had charge of the keys of the citadel and 
the trcasuiy of the republic. » 

Socrates filled the post of Epistates on the day 
when the unjust sentence of condemnation was 
passed on the Admirals, who, after the engage- 
ment of Arginusaj, had neglected to bury the dead- 
To attend to the burial of the dca<l was a sacred 
duty ; and the classical scholar will remember 
how the Antigone of Sophocles is founded upon 
the sacredness of this dut 3 \ The sha<lcs of the un- 
buried were believed to wander restlessly for a 
whole century on the banks of the Styx. After 
the Battle of Arginusm a violent storm came on, 
and the Admirals were in consequence prevented 
from obtaining the bodies of the slain. In order 
to remedy this, they left behind them some in- 
ferior officers to attemd to the office. The violence 
of the storm, however, rendered the discharge of 
their duty imiHjsMlilc, The Admirals were tried. 
They produced pilots as witnesses to prove that 
the storm had rendered tbe burial impracticable; 
b(‘sides which they fairly argued they had left 
the inferior officers behind, s<.) that the blame, if 
any, ought to fall on the latter. Their argu- 
ments-i^^rodueed their natural effect on the 
people, who would instantly have given an 
acquittal, had the vote been taken. But the 
accusers Contrived to adjourn the assembly on 
the pretext that it was too dark to count the 
show of hands. In the meantime the enemies of 
tlie Admirals did all in their power to influence 
the minds of the people. The lamentations and 
mournful appearance of the ki nsmen of the slain, 
who had been hired for the tragic scene, had a 
strong influence on the assembly. The votes 
were to be given on the general question whether 
the Admirals had eiTcd in not taking up the bodies 
of the dead ; and if they should be condemned 
by the majority (so it was dc^ reed by the Senate), 
they were to be put to deal h, and their property 
confiscated. 

To condemn all by one vote, however, was con- 
trary to law. The Prytanes, xvitli Soemtes at 
their head, refused to put the illegal question to 
the vote. The people grew furious, and loudly 
demanded that those who resisted their pleasure 
should themselves be brought to trial. The l*ry- 
tancs wavered, and at last jueldcd. Socrates alone 
stooil firm and defied the threats of the mob. He 
stood there to minister justice, and not to ad- 
minister injustice. 

In consequence of this refusal the question 
could not be put to the vote, and the assembly 
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. was again adjourned. The next day a new 
; Bpistates and other presidents succeeded, and the 
Admirals were condemned. 

Under the tyranny whicli shortly followed this 
event, Socrates never ceased to condemn the 
cruel and oppressive proceedings of the thirty 
tyrants; and when his boldness provoked their 
resentment, he still continued to support with un- 
daunted firmness the rights of his fellow-citizens. 
The tyrants, probably that they might create 
some new ground of complaint against Socrates, 
sent an order to him, with several other persons, 
to appreliend a wealthy citizen of Salamis : the 
rest executed the commission, but Socrates re- 
fused, sa3'iug he would rather himself suffer death 
than be instrumental in inflicting it unjustly 
upon another. 

As A Philosophise. 

But whatever character he thus established as 
a good citizen, it is as a philosopher and moral 
teacher that he is chiefiy renowned, and that by 
the concurring e^ddeuce of all antiquity'. Thai 
Socrates had himself a ])ropt‘T school, which has 
been denic^d, may perhaps be proved fr<mi Aristo- 
phanes, who ritlicules some particulars in it, and 
calls it his ‘•phroniislerium.” Plato mentious 
the Academy, Lyceum, and a pleasant meadow 
without the city on the side of the river Ilissus, 
as places frequented l)y him and his auditors. 
Xenophon affirms that he was continually abroad I ; 
that in the morning ho visited the places of pub- 
lic walking and exercise, when it was full the 
Forum ; and that tlie rest of the day he sought 
out the most populous meetings, where he disputctl 
openly for any one to hear that would ; and Plu- 
tarch relates that he did not only teach when the 
benches wei’e preiiared and himself in the cl'.air, 
or in stated hours of reading and discourse, or at 
appointments in walking with his friends, but 
even when he played, or ate, or drank, or was in 
the camp or market, or, fin all 3’, when he was in 
prison, making every place a school of instme- 
tion. He had no liking for retirement, and his 
delight la}” in the life of the town. Like Dr. 
Johnson, he did not care at nil for the country. 
** Sir,” .said the Dcjctor, “ when you have seen one 
green field you have seen all green fields ; Sir, I 
like to look upon men. Let us walk down Cheap- 
side.” In much the same way did Socrates 
address Phfedrns, who accused him of being 
unacquainted even with the neighl)Ourhood of 
Athens. “ I am very anxious to learn,” said he ; 
“and from fields air! r.. 'cs T can learn nothing. 
I can only learn from men in the city.” Con- 


sequently he was always to be found where men 
were assembled. 

“It is certain,” says Mr. Grote, “that all the 
middle and later parts of his life at least were 
devoted to the self-imposed task of teaching; 
excluding all other business public or private, and 
to the neglect of all moans of fortune. We can 
baldly avoid siicaking of him as a teacher, though 
he himself disclaimed the appellation ; his prac- 
tice was to talk or convcrac. Early in the morn- 
ing he frequented the public walks, the gymnasia 
for bodily training, and the schools where youths 
were receiving instruction ; ho was to be seen in 
the market-place at the hour when it was most 
crowded, among the booths and tables where 
goods were exposed for sale : his whole da3'- was 
usually spent in this public manner. He talked 
with any one, young or old, rich or poor, who 
sought to address him, and in the hearing of all 
who stood by : not only he never either askeil or 
receivcH.! any reward, but he made no distinction 
of j^ci'soiis, lU'vcr withlield his conversation from 
any one. an<l t.'ilked on the same general subjecte 
with all. . . . 

“As his conversation was engaging, curious, 
jind instruc1!vo to hrar. certain persons made 
their habit to attend hi 111 in public as companions 
and listeners. These men, a fluctuating body, 
were commonly known as liis di^cipies and 
scholars, though nei thev he nor his personal friends 
ever cmph)\'(*d the terms tvachvr and disc'qflc to 
dc.scribe the relation bctWc'.en them. Now no other 
person in Athens, or in any otluT Grecian city, 
appears ever to have m.anifested himself in thi« 
pcrpctu.al and indiscriminate manner as a public 
talker for instruction. By the peculiar mode of 
life which Socrates pursuc<l, not only his conver- 
sation reached the minds of a much wider circle,, 
but he became more abundantly known as a per- 
son. Wh ile acfiuiri ng a few friends and admirers, 
and raising a certain intellectual intereist in 
others, he at the same time ])rovok(id a large 
number of ])ei'so]ial enemies. This was probably 
the reason why he was selected by Aristophanes 
and the other comic writers to be attacked as a 
general representative of philosophical and rhe- 
torical tciicliing.” 

The Method op Teaching op Socrates. 

The method of teaching which Socrates chiefly 
made use of was to propose a scries of questions 
to the person with whom he conversed, in order 
to lead him io some unforeseen conclusion. He 
first gained the assent of his respondent to some 
obvious truths, azui then obliged him to admit 
others from their relation or resemblance to 
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those to which he had already af?scntcd. Without 
making use of any direct ai’gument or persua- 
sion, he chose to lead the person, he wished to 
instruct to deduce the truths of whicli he wished 
to convince him, as a necessary consccpieiiec from 
his own concessions, and commonly conducted 
these conferences with such address as to conceal 
his design till the respondent had advanced too 
far to recede. 

On some occasions he made use of ironical 
language, that vain men might be caught in their 
own replies, and be obliged to confess their igno- 
rance. He never assumed tlie air of a morose and 
rigid preceptor, but communicated useful instruc- 
tion with all the case and phiasantry of polite 
conversation. 

A Terrible Antagonist. 

“Socrates,” remarks Mr. Geo. H. Lewis, “must 
have been a terrible antagonist to all people who 
believed that they were wise because they 
could discourse llucntly ; and llioso were not few. 
He always declared that ho knew nothing. 
When a man professed knowledge on any point, 
especially if admiring crowds gave testimony to 
giat profession, Socrates was sure to step up to 
him and, professing ignorance, entreat to be 
taught. Charmed with so humble a listener, 
the teacher J)egan. I nterrogated, he unsuspect- 
ingly assented to ^or^le very evident proposition ; 
a conclusion from that almost as evident next 
received his assent : fr(^m that moment he was 
lost. With great power oC logic, with much 
ingenious subtlety, and sometimes with daring 
sonhisticatioii. a web was fornicvl from which he 
could not extricate himself. .His own admissions 
were proved to lead to monstrous (joiiclasioiis ; 
these conclusions he repugned, but could not see 
where the gist of his error lay. The laughter of 
all the bystanders bcspt)ke his defeat. Lelure 
him was his adversary, imperturbably calm, appa- 
rently innocent of all attempt at making him 
ridiculous. Confused but not confuted, he left 
the spot, iiidigmint with himself, bub more indig- 
nant with the subtlety of his ailvcrsary. 

“It was thus that Socrates bccime mistaken 
for a Sophist ; but he was distinguished from the 
Sophists by his constant object. Whilst they 
denied the possibility of truth, he only sought to 
make truth evident in th. ironical, playful, and 
sometimes quibbling manner in whicli ho de- 
stroyed the arguments of opponents. Truth was 
his object, even in his lightest moments.” 

The Wisest Man op His Age. 

Xenophon rei>resent8 him as excelling in all 


kinds of learning. He instances only arithme- 
tic, geometry, and astrology; but Plato mentions 
natural philosf)phy ; Idoraencus, rhetoric ; and 
Laertius, medicine. Cicero alRrms that by the 
testimony of all the h'arncd and the judgment 
of all Greece, he was in respect to wisdom, acute- 
ness, politeness, and subtil ty, in eloquence, 
variety, and richness, and in whatever he applied 
himself to, beyond comparison the first man of 
his age. 

A striking peculiarity in Socrates was his 
persuasion of a special religious mission. Be- 
lying like his countrymen on dreams and oracles, 
he believed that his nn.^sioii had been signified 
to him by those. oraeiilar intimation in 

particular he described in his defence as the 
turning-point in his life. One of his admirers 
;nnl friends, (Rvicrophon, about the time when he 
began to have some repute as a wise man, con- 
sulted the ora<de at Delphi as to whether any 
man was wiser than Socrates. The priestess 
answered, “ None.” 

When Socrates lu'ard that Apollo had declared 
him to be the wisest of men he was greatly 
puzzled. lie knew himself to bo wise in nothing, 
and yet did not dare to think that the words of 
the god could be false. The course he took to 
satisfy himself is rcj>ortc(l by Plato in the A^ology% 
Socrates is tlicre reported as saying : “ I went to 
one of those wlio are esteemed to be wdse, thinking 
that hen*, if anywhere, i should prove the oracle 
to be wrong, and to be able to say, ‘ Here is a 
man who is wi.scr than 1.’ After examining this 
mail — there is no need ihat I should name him, 
but be was one of the politicians— and conversing 
with him, I came to the conclusion that this man 
scorned to many others, and especially to himself, 
to be wise, luit was noi. so. Upon tliat I tried to 
convince him tlijit ho thouglit Iiimsclf wise but 
was not. By this ni. ans I gave offence to him' 
and many of the bystanders. When I went 
away I said to myself, ‘ T am wiser than this 
mail ; for neither of us, it seems, knows anything 
valuable; but he not kiiowiug fancies he does 
know ; I, as I really do not know, so I do not 
think I know. I seem, tiicrofore, to be in one 
small matter wiser than ho. 

“ After tliis I went to another still wiser than 
he, and came to the same result ; and by this 1 
offended him, loo, aTid many others. I went on 
in the same maimer, perceiving with sorrow and 
pain that I was making enemies ; but it seemed 
necessary to postpone all other considerations to 
the service of the god, and therefore to seek te 
the meaning of the oracle by going to all who 
appeared to know anything. And, O Athenian! 
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the impression produced on me was this : Those 
of most reputation appeared to me nearly the 
.‘most deficient of all ; other people of much 
smaller account seemed much more rational. 

“ When I had exhausted the politicians, I went 
to the poets, tragic, dithyrambic, and others, 
thinking that I should surely find myself less 
knowing than they. Taking up those of their 
poems which seemed to me most laboured, I 
asked tlicm — that at the same time I might learn 
something from them — what those poems meant. 
I am ashamed, O Athenians, to say the truth, 
ibut I must speak it ; there was scarcely a person 
ipresent who could not have spoken better con- 
cerning their poems than they. I soon discovered 
that what poets do they accomplish not by 
wisdom, but l)y a kind of natural turn, and an 
enthusiasm like that of prophets and those who 
utter oracles : for these, too, speak many fine 
things, but do not know one particle of what 
they speak. 

“ Last of all I resorted to artificers ; for I was 
conscious that 1 myself knew, in a manner, 
nothing at all, but should find them knowing 
many valuable things. And in tliis I was jiot 
mistaken ; they know things of which 1 was 
ignorant, and were, so far, wiser tlinn I, But 
they appeared to me to fall into the same error 
as the poets ; each, because ho was skilled in his 
own art, insisted upon being the wisest of men 
in other and greater things ; and this mistake of 
theirs overshadowed what they possessed of 
wisdom. From this scare! i, O Athenians, the 
consequences to me have been, on the one hand, 
many enmities, and of tlic most formidable kind, 
which have brought upon me many false imputa- 
tions; but, on the other hand, the name and 
general repute of a wise man.” 

. As to the philosophy of Socrates, we may 
observe, that having searched into all kinds of 
science, he first discovered that it was wrong to 
neglect those things which concern human life 
for the sake of iiirpiiriiig into those things which 
do not; secondly, that the things men have 
usually made the objects of their inquiries are 
above the reach of human understanding, and 
the source of all the disputes, errors, and supersti- 
tions which liavc prevailed in the world; and, 
thirdly, that such divine mysteries cannot be 
made subservient to the uses of human life. 
Thus esteeming speculative knowledge so far only 
fffl it conduces to practice, he decried in all the 
iciences what he conceived to be useless, and 
exchanged speculation for action, and theory for 
practice. Unfortunately such a methf>d has not 
always been followed by pb’b'sophers. 


The Demon op Socrates. 

That Socrates had an attendant spirit, genius, 
or demon, which guarded him from dangers, is 
asserted by Plato and Aristhencs, who were his 
contemporaries, and repeated by innumerable 
authors of antiquity; but what this attendant 
spirit, genius, or demon was, or what we are to 
understand by it, neither ancient nor modern 
writers have in general been able to determine. 
There is some disagreement concerning the name, 
and more concerning the nature, of it; only it is 
by most writers agreed that the advice it gave 
liim was always dissuasive ; “ never impelling,” 
says Cicero, “ but often restraining him.” It is 
commonly called his demon, by which title he 
himself is supposed to have owned it, Plato 
sometimes calls it his guardian, and Apuleius, his 
gofl, because the name of demon, as St. Austin 
tells us, at last grew odious. 

As for the sign or manner in whieh this genius 
or demon foretold, and by foretelling warned him 
against evils to come, nothing certain can be 
collectod about it. Plutarch, who rejects some 
po]nilnr absurdities upon tlic subject, conjectures 
first that it might bo an apparition ; but at last 
concludes lliat it was his obsnrvatiou of sonic 
inarticulate, unaccustomed voice or sound, con- 
veyed to him in an extraordinary waj, as happens 
in dreams. Others confine this foreknowledge 
of evils within the soul of SocTalcs himself; 
.and when he said that ‘‘ Jiis genius advised him,” 
think that lie only meant, that his mind fore- 
boded, and so inclined him.” But this is incon- 
sistent with the d(;scription which Socrates 
himself gives of a voice and signs from without, 
liastly, some conceive it to be one of those spirits 
tliat have a particular care of men ; which Maxi- 
mus, Tyrius, and Apuleius describe in such a 
manner that they want only the name of a good 
angel ; and this Lactantins has supplied ; for after 
proving that God send.s angels to guard mankind, 
he adds, “ And Socrates affirmed that there was 
a demon constantly near him, which had kept 
him company from a child, and by whose beck 
and instruction he guided his life.” 

On this curious subject wc may quote Mr. 
Grote : “ Socrates had been accustomed, says 
the iHstorian, “ constantly to hear, even from his 
childhood, a Divine voice, interfering at mo- 
ments when he was about to act, in the way of 
restraint, but never in the way of instigation. 
Such prohibitoiy warning wa.s wont to come 
upon him very fretjucntly, not merely on great, 
but even on small, occasions, intercepting what ho 
was about to do or say. Though later writers 
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speak of this as the dasmon or genius of Socrates, 
he himself does not personify it, but treats it 
merely as a ‘ divine sign, a prophetic or super- 
natural voice.’ ” 

He was accustomed not only to obey it im- 
plicitly, but to speak of it publicly and familiarly 
to others, so that the fact was well known both 
to his friends and his enemies. So completely 
did he march with a consciousness of this bridle 
in his mouth, that when he felt no check he 
assumed that the turning which he was about 
to take was the right one. Though his per- 
suasion on the subject was unquestionably 
sincere, and his obedience constant, yet he 
never dwelt upon it himself as anything grand 
or awful, or entitling him to peculiar defer- 
ence ; but spoke of it often in his usual strain 
of familiar playfulness. To his friends generally 
it seem to have constituted one of his titles to 
reverence, though neither Tlato nor Xenophon 
scruple to talk of it in that jesting way which 
doubtless they caught from lilmself. But to his 
enemies, and to the Athenian public, it appeared 
in the light of an offensive hercF^^— an impious 
innovation on the othodox creed, and a desertion 
of the recognised gewis of Athens. 

“ Such was the demon or genius of Soemtes as 
described by liimsclf, and as conceived in the 
genuine Tlatouic dialogues— a voice always pro- 
hibitory and bearing exclusively u])Oii liis own 
personal conduct. That which Plutarch and 
other admirers of Socrates conceived as a demon 
or Intermediate being between God and man, 
was looked upon by the Fathers of the C'hristian 
Ghurch as a devil : by Lc Clcrc as one of the 
fallen angels ; by some other commentators as 
mere ironical phraseology on the i^art of Socrates 
himself. Without presuming to determine the 
question raised in the former liypothcscs, I believe 
the last to be untrue, and that the conviction of 
Socrates on the point was quite sincere. A cir- 
cumstance little attended to, but deserving parti- 
cular notice, and stated by himself, is that the 
restraining voice began when he was a child, and 
continued even down to the end of liiwS life ; it 
had thus become an established pfU’suasion long 
before his philosophical habits began.” 

OrposiTioN TO TiiK Sophists: jIIakincj 

In the days of Socrates, the Sophists were the 
great and leading men : the masters of Innguage, 
as Cicero calls them, who aiTogantly pretended to 
teach -everything, and persuaded the youth to 
resort only to them. With these Socrates carried 
on perpetual warfare; he attacked them con- 


stantly with his usual quest ious ; and, by his 
skill and sublet/ iu disputation, exposed their 
sophistry and refuted their principles. He took 
all opix>rtunitios of proving that they had gained 
a much greater portion of esteem than tliey had 
any right to claim ; that they had no knowledge 
of the things they professed b.) teach ; and that 
instead of taking money of others for teaching, 
they should themselves give money to be taught. 
The Atheuians were phiiiscd to see the Sophists 
thus checked ; were l^rought at last to laugh 
at them, and, at the instigation of Socrates, 
withdrew their children from them, and excited 
them to the study of solid virtue under better 
masters. 

The altercations that Socrates had with the 
Sophists, therefore, gained him respect and made 
him popular with the Athenians ; hut he had a 
private quarrel wiili one Anytas, which, after 
many yeiu‘s continuance, was the cause of his 
death. 

Anytus was an orator by profession, a sordid 
and avaricious man, who was privately main- 
tained and cnriclied by leather sellers. lie had 
placed two of his sons under Socrates to be 
taught; but because they hrUl not acquired such 
knowledge from him as to enable them to get 
their living by pleafling, he took them away and 
put them to the tratle of leather-selling. Socrates, 
displeased at this illiberal treatment of the 
young men, whose ruin ho presaged at the same 
time, roproaf^hed and exposed Anytus in his 
discourses to Iiis seliolars. 

Anytus, hurt at. this, studied all means of 
revenge, but feared the Athenians, who highly re- 
verenced Socrates, as well on account of his great 
wisdom as for the particular opposition which 
he hatl made to the Sophists. Ho therefore con- 
sulted with Mtditus, a young orator, from whose 
counsel he began, by making trial in smaller 
things, to find out how the Athenians would 
entertain a charge against the life of the philo- 
sopher. One of his liret steps was to enlist the 
services of the comic {wet, Aristophanes, to ridi- 
cule Socrates ami his doctrines in liis celebrated 
comedy called “ The Clouds.” 

Socrates, who seldom went to the theatre, 
except when Euripides, wliom lie admired, con- 
tested with any new tragedian, was present at 
the acting of “ The Clouds,” and stood up all the 
while in the most conspicuous part of the theatre. 
One who was present asked him if he was not 
vexed at seeing himself brought up on the stage? 
“ Not at all,” answered he ; “I am only a host 
at a public festival, where 1 provide a large com- 
pany \fith entertainment.” 
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A T’ublic Accusation. 

Many j^ears having passed since the first 
disagreement between Anytus and Socrates, at 
last Anytus, observing a suitable opportunity, got 
Melitus to prefer a bill against him to the Senate. 
It was in the following tortus : Melitus, son of 
Melitus, a Pytheau, accuses Socrates, son of 
Sophroniscus, an Alopccian. Socrates violates 
the law, not believing the deities which this 
city believes, but introducing other new gods. 
He violates tlic law likewise in cornipting youths; 
and the pimishnieut is deaih.'’ 

This bill being preferred in >011 oath, Crito 
became bound to the fudges for h\< appearance 
at the day of trial ; till which Socrates employed 
himself in his usual idiihjsophical exercises, taking 
not the least trouble to prepare any d(?fencc. 

When his friend Horinogones remonstrated 
with him on the serious eonsccpiences of such an 
omission, he replied, first, that thejustand blame- 
less life whicli he was consv’ioiisuL’ having passed 
was the best of all preparations for defence ; 
next, that having once hi ‘gnu xo meditate on 
what it would be proper for him to say, the 
divine sign liad interposed to forbid him from 
proceeding. 

He went on to say thal. it was no wonder that 
the gods should d(icm it better for him to die 
now than to live lunger. He ha<l hitherto lived 
in perfect satisfaction, with a eonseiousnoss of 
I)rogrcssivo moral iiuprovemenl. and with esteem, 
marked and unabated, fr«)m his frh’iids. Jf his 
life were prolonged, old ago WTinld soon over- 
power him : he v/oiild lose in ])ai't his sight, his 
liearing, or his intelligence; and life, with such 
abated efficacy and dignity, w'uuld 1 k 3 iulolcrablo 
to him. Whereas if he wore conde.mnfMl now% 
he should be condemned unjustly, w^hicli would 
be a great disgrace to his judges, but none to 
him ; nay, it wouM even procure for him iiicrcfisc 
of .sympathy and admiration, and .'i most willing 
acknowledgment from every one that he had been 
both a just man and an improving jnveeptor. 

‘•These word-." remavki Mr. u lute, “spoken 
before his trial, intimate a st:i<c of belief which 
explains the tenor of the deh neo, and formed 
one essential condition of the tinid I'esult. They 
prove that Socrates not orilj'^cmcil little for being 
acquitted, but oven thought t iiat t lie appi’o.achiug 
trial was marked out by the gods as the term of 
his life, and that there were good reasons why he 
should prefer such a consummation as best for 
himself. Nor is it wonderful that he should 
entertain that opinion, wl.en wo ■••ocolle^t the 
entire ascendency wii lin him of internal 


conscience and intelligent reflection, built upon 
an originally fearless temperament, and silencing 
what. Plato calls * the child within us, who trem- 
bles before death ; * his great love of colloquial 
influence, and incapacity of living ^vithout it, 
his old age, now seventy, rendering it impossible 
that such influence could much longer continu(3 ; 
and the opportunity afforded him by now 
towering above ordinary men under the like cir- 
cumstances, to read an impressive lesson, as well 
as to leave behind him a reputation yet more 
exalted than that which he luid hitherto 
quired.” 

The Teial of Soceates ; llis Closing 
Speech. 

On the day appointed, Anytus, Lyco, and 
Melitus accused him ; and Socrates made his 
own defence, without procuring an advocate, as 
was the custom, lo plead for him. lie did not 
defend himself in the tone and language of a 
snppliaut or guilty person, but with a freedom, 
lirmness, and spirit belonging to conscious inno- 
cence and su})crior merit. Many of his f)*iends 
also .s]X)kc in his defence ; and lastly, Plato, then 
a young man, endeavoured to plead ; but- while 
at tempi iiig lo apologise for his youth, he was** 
ordered by the Court to sit down. The Court 
1 lien proceeded to vote ; and they found Socrates 
guilty by two hundred and ciglvty-onJ voices. 

It vvas the custom of Athens, as Cicero tells 
us, when any one was cast, if the fault was not 
capital, to impose a pecuniary mulct, and the 
guilty person was asked the highest rate at which 
he estimated liis offence. This was proposed to 
Socrates, who told the judges that to jiay a 
penalty was lo own an offence, and that, instead 
of being condemned for what he stood accused, 
he deserved to he maintained at the public 
charge out of the Prytanaium, This being the 
greatest honour the Athenians could confer, the 
answer so cxaiq-icrakcd the judges that they con- 
demned him t<3 death by eighty voices more. 

The clo.sing speech made by the philosopher 
after sentence of di'ath had been pronounced, is 
supposed to bo givcm by Plato with substantial 
accuracy. It was as follows : — 

“It is for the sake of but a short span, O 
Athenians, that you have incurred the imputa- 
tion, from those who wish to speak evil of the 
city, of having put to death Socrates, a wise man 
(for those inclincil to reproach you will say that 
1 am wise, even if I am not). Had you only 
waited a short while, the thing would havcrcopa® 
about without your agency; for you seo my 
years : I am far advanced in life, and near to 
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death. I do not address this to all of you, but to 
those who have voted for the capital sentence ; 
and this also I say to the same persons, Perhaps 
your opinion is that I have been condemned for 
want of skill in such modes of working on j'our 
niiiids as I might have employed with success, 
if I had thought it right to employ all means in 
order to escape from condemnation. Far from 
it. I have been condemned, and not for want 
of things to say, but for Avant of daring and 
shamelessness ; because I did not choose to say 
to you what would have been pleasantest to you 
to hear, weeping and lamenting, and saying and 
doing other things which 1 affirm to be unworthy 
of me, as you are accustomed to sec others do. 
But neither did I then think fit to do or sayany- 
ihing unAvorfhy of n free man; nor do J iioav 
repent of having thus defended myself. T Avould 
far rather have made the one dt fence and die, 
than have made the oilier and live. 

“Neither in a court of justice nor in Avar ought 
wc to make it our object tljat wiiiitevcr happens 
wo may escape death. In battle it is often evi- 
dent that a man may save his life by throwing 
away his ai'ms and imploring mercy of liis piir- 
'’■"^rs ; and in all other dangers there arc many 
olher contrivances by AAdiich a person may get 
off with life, if he dare do or say everything. 

“The difiicflty, O Athenians, is not to escape 
from death, hut from guilt ; for guilt is swifter 
than dcafh. and runs And noAV T, being 

old nud slow of foot, hivc been overtaken by 
death, ihe sknver of the tivo; but my accusers, 
who arc brisk mid veliemcnt, by guilt, the 
swifter. Wc quit this jilae<‘ ; 1 having been sen> 
fenced by you todc.ath, but (hey having si'ntoncc 
passed upon them, by truth, of guilt and injus- 
tice. I submit to my pnnishmeul, and they to 
theirs. 

“ But I desire, O men who have condemned 
me, to prophesy to you Avliat next is to happen. 
I say, then, that immediately after my tleath 
there will come upon you a far severer punisli- 
ment than that Avhich you haA'o infliided on me ; 
for you have done this thinking by it to escape 
being called to account for your lives. But I 
affirm that the very reA'crse will happen to you. 
There will be many to call you to account wliom 
I have hitherto restrained, and whom you saw 
not ; and, being younger, they will give you more 
trouble, and you will be still more provoked ; for 
if you think by putting men to death to prevent 
others from reproaching you with living amiss, 
you are much mistaken. That mode of protect- 
yourselves is neither very possible nor very 
noble ; the noblest and < :i.sicst, too, is not to cut 


off other people, but so to order yourselves as to 
attain the greatest excellence. 

“Thus much I beg of you; when my sons 
grow up, punish them, O Athenians, by torment- 
ing them as 1 have tormented you, if they shall 
seem to study jiclu's or any of her ends in prefer- 
ence to virtue. And if tliey are thought to be 
something, being really iiotliiug. reproach them, 
as I have rcproacdied you. for not attending to 
what they (uight and I'aurying themselves some- 
thing wlirn they are good for nothing. And if 
you do this, both I and my sons shall have re- 
ceived what is just at your luinds. 

“ It is now time tliat Ave go h'^noo, I to die, you 
to live ; but Avliich has the better destiny is un- 
kttOAAUi to .all cxcctit the God alone.” 

Socrates ie I’.uison. 

This .s]icccli over, )Socratr.s Avns sent to prison, 
AAdiiclj, bays Seneca, he enb red with the same 
resolution and finuness Avii'ii which he had op- 
posed the thirty tyrants ; and look aAvay all 
igncmiiny fi’orn the place, which, adds Seneca, 
could not be a ]»ri>un avIhIc he Avas there. 

On the day of condemnation it happened that 
the ship which was employed to carry a custom- 
ary .annual ofl’ering to the i*^] and of Delos set 
sail. It was ooutrary to the law of Athens that 
during this voyngo any ca|tital punishment 
should be inflicted AAdthin the ei+y. This circum- 
stance delayed fho execution of the sentence 
against .Socrates cor thirty day.-', during which 
time ho Avas ermsluiii ly vi.dt ‘(l I>y Crito, Plato, 
and other friends, witii wiioin he ]).asscd the time 
in his uHiiul luaiiner. ITc was often solicited by 
them to cscaije, wliicU he not only refused but 
derided; asking if fiicy know any place out of 
Attica wliilhcv death Avoiikl not cviinc. 

The I'r. 'Til or Sohrates. 

The niannoT <if his <leathis related by Plato, 
Avho was an eye-Avitnc.ss of it ; and as there is 
not perhaps a more afbiefiiig jiieture to be found 
in canliquiLy, avc shall give it lien* nearly in his 
own words. Socrates ihe day he was to die, had 
been discoursing to his fricTuis upon the immor- 
tality of the soul. I’ll is discourse forms the 
subject of Plato’s Phtcdo. The arguments in that 
dialogue arc most likely Plato’s OAvn ; and it is 
supposed that the dying sjieech of Cyrus in 
Xenophon’s Ctji'opwdiu is a elnscr copy of the 
opinions of Socrates. 

When he had made an end of speaking, Crito 
asked him if he had any directions to give con- 
cerning his sons or other things in which they 
could serve him. 
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“I desire no more of you,” said Soerates, 
** than wluit I have always told you : if you take^ 
care of yourselves, whatsoever you do will be 
acceptable to me and mine, though you promise 
nothing; if you neglect youi’selves and virtue, 
you can do nothing acceptable to us though you 
promise ever so much.” 

“ That,” answered Orito,“ we will observe ; but 
how will you be buried ? ” 

“ As you think good,” said he, “ if you can 
catch mo, and I do not give you the slip.” 

Then, with a smile, turning to the company, 
“ I cannot persuade Crito,” said he, “ that I am 
that Socrates who was haranguing just now, or 
anything more than the carcass you will presently 
behold; and therefore ho is taking all this care 
of my interment. It seems that what T just now 
explained in a long discourse has made no im- 
pression at all upon him, namely, that as soon 
as I shall have drunk the poison, I shall not 
remain longer with you, but depart immediately 
to the seats of the blessed. The things with 
which I have been cudc-avoui-ing to comfort you 
and myself luive been said to no purpose. As 
therefore Crito was hound to the judges for my 
appearance, so you must uow be bound to Crito 
for my departure ; arid when he s(?cs my body 
burned and buried, let him not say that Socrates 
suffers anything, or is in any way concerned ; for 
know, <h‘ar Cjito, such a mistake were a wong 
to my soul. I tell you that my body is ojily 
buried; and let that be done as you shall think 
lit, or as shall be most agreeable to the laws 
and customs of the country.” 

Having said this he rose and retin^d into an 
inner room, taking Crito witli him, “and leaving 
us,” says idalo, ” who like orphans were to be 
deprived of so dear a father, to (liscour.se upon 
our own misery.” After bathing, came his wife 
and the other women of the family, with his 
sons, two of them children, one (jf them a youth ; 
and when he had given prop(T directions about 
his domestic affairs, he dismissed them and re- 
turned to his disciples. 

It was now near sunset ; and on coming out he 
fiat down and did not speak miudi after that. An 
officer answered, and approaching him, said, 
“ Socrates, I am persuaded that I shall liavc no 
reason to blame you for what J have beeii accus- 
tomed to blame in others, who have l:»eon angry 
W’ith me and loaded me with curses for only dicing 
what the magistrate commands, when I hrt.'c 
presented the poison to them. But I know you 
to be the most generous, the most mild, the best 
of men, that ever cnt/« reti '■•r'' place ; and am 
certain that if you entertain any resentment 


upon this occasion, it will not be at me, but at 
the real authors of your misfortune. You know 
the message I bring ; farewell, and endeavour to 
bear with patience what must be borne.” 

“ And,” said Socrates to the officer, who went 
out weeping, “fare thee well; I will. How civil 
is this manl I have found him the same all the 
time of my imprisonment ; he would often visit 
me, sometimes discourse with me, always used 
me kindly; and now see how generously he 
weeps for me. But come, Crito, lot us do as he 
bids us ; if the poison 1x3 ready, lot it be brought 
in ; if not, let somebody prepare it.” 

“ The sun is yet upon the mountains, and not 
set,” said Crito. “I myself have seen others 
drink it later who have even ate and drank 
freely -with their friends after the sign has been 
given; be not in haste, there is time enough.” 

“ Why, yes,” said Socrates, “ they who do so 
think they gain something; but what sliall I 
gain by drinking it late? Nothing but to bo 
laughed at for appearing too desirous of life; 
pray let it be as I say.” 

Then Crito sent one of the attendants, who 
immediately returned, and with him came the 
man who was to administer the poison, bringi|i^ 
a cup in his hand. 

“ Prithee, my good friend,” said the philosopher 
to tlie man with the eup, “as you f^’e well versed 
in such things, what must T do I ” 

“Nothing,” s.aid the man, “ but Wtalk about as 
soon as you shall liavcj drunk, till you perceive 
your legs to fail ; then sit down.” , 

Then he presented the cu]). which Socrates 
took without the least change of countenance or 
any emotion whatever, but looking with his usual 
intrepidity ujxiii the man. 11c then asked 
“ whether he might spill any of it in libation.” 

Tlie nan answered, “ I have only prepared what 
is sufficient.” 

“ Yet,” said Socrates, “ I may pray to the gods, 
and will, that ray passage hence may be happy, 
which 1 do beseech them to grant;” and that in- 
stant swallowed thedraughtwith the greatest ease. 

Many of tliose present, who till then had 
refrained from tears, when they saw him put 
the cup to his lips and drink off the poison, 
could no longer restrain themselves, but burst 
into tears. 

“ Friends,” said Socrates, observing this, “what 
mean you ? I sent away the women for no other 
reason hut that they might not disturb us with 
this, for I have heard that wc should die with 
applause ; be quiet, then, and behave yourselves 
like men.” 

At these words they dried their tears, andK 
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endeavoured to compose themselves. When 
Socrates had walked about awhile, and per- 
ceived his limbs to fail, he laid down on his 
back as the executioner directed ; who, in a little 
while, looking on his feet and pinching them 
pretty hard, asked him if he perceived it. “No,** 
said Socrates. Then he did the same by his 
legs ; and showing how every part grew succes- 
sively cold and stiff, he observed that when tliat 
chillncss reached the heart, he would die. 

Not long after, vSocrateg, removing the garment 
with which he was covered, said, ‘‘ I owe a cock 
to ^ilsciilapius : pay it; neglect it not.’* 

“ It shall be done,” said Crito ; “ would you 
have anything else?” 

But Socrates made no reply; and after lying 
awhile he stretched himself out; when the 
executioner, uncovering liim, found his eyes 
fixed, and they were closed by Crito. 

“ This,” says Plato, “ was the end of the best, 
the wisest, and the justest of men ; ” and the 
account of it by Plato, (hccro confesses lie could 
never read without tears. 

AFTER THE DEATH OF SOCRATES ; TlIE 

Athenians Kepentant, ^ 

Socrates died, according to Plato, when he was 
more than seventy, IPJfi B.c. He was buried, 
with many jears and mucli solemnity, by his 
friends, among whom the excessive grief of Plato 
is noticed by riutarch ; yet as soon as they per- 
formed that last servict^ fearing the cruelty of 
the thirty tyrants, they stole out of the City, the 
greater part to Euclid, at ISIagara, who received 
them kindly ; the rtsst to othfT jilaccs. 

Soon afterwards tho Athenians were recalled 
to a sense of the injustice they had comniittcxl 
against Socrates, and bi'came so exasperated as 
to insist that the authors of it should be put to 
death. Melitus accordingly *!nffcred, and Anytus 
was banished. In further testimony of their 
penitence, they called homo his friends to their 
former liberty of meeting ; they forbade public 
spectacles of games and wrestling fjr a time; 
they caused the statue of Socrates, made in brass 
by Lyssippus, to bo set up in the Pompeium ; 
and a plague ensuing, which they inipuied to 
their unjust act, they made an oixler that no man 
should mention Socrates publicly and on the 
theatre, in order to forget the sooner what they 
had done. 

Personal Appearance Marriage ; 

. Character. 

fn person, Soemtes was very homely ; he wji ^ 
bald ; he had a dark complexion, a flat nose, 
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projecting eyes, and a severe, downcast look*! 
His countenance, indeed, was such that Zopjrrus, ! 
a physiognomist, pronounced him liable to various | 
passions and given to many vices ; and when ! 
Alcibiades and others who were present derided j 
this, knowing him to be free from everything of 
the kiml, Socrates justified the skill of Zopyrus, 
by owning that “ ho was by nature prone to those 
vices, but had suppressed his inclination by 
reason.” 

The defects of his person wore amply com-, 
pensated by the virtues and accomplishments of 
his mind. The oracle of Delphi, as we have 
seen, declared him to bo the wisest of all men, 
for professing only to know that he knew nothing ; 
Apollo, as Cicero observes, conceiving the only 
wisdom of mankind to consist in not thinking 
themselves to know those things of which they 
arc ignoi-ant. Ho was a man of all virtues, and 
so remarkably frugal that no matter how little 
he liatl it was always enough ; and when he was 
amidst a great variety of rich and expensive 
objects, he would often say to himself, “ How 
many things are here which I do not want.” 

The witchery of his tongue fascinated those 
whom his appearance had disgusted ; and Al- 
Gibiades declared that he was forced to stop his cars 
and flee away, tliat he might not sit down beside 
Soemtos, and grow old in listening to his talk. 

SocKitos had two wives, one of whom was the 
noted Xantippo, whom Auhis Gellius describes 
as an arrant scold ; and several instances arc 
recorded of her impatience, and his long-suffering 
One day, before some of iiis friend-, she fell into 
the usual extinvagances f)f her passion ; when he, 
without answering a word, went abroad with 
tlicni; but he was no sooner out of the door, 
than she, running upstairs, threw water down 
uiKia his head ; upon which, turning to his 
friends, “Did I not tell you,” says he, “that 
after so much thunder we should have rain?” 
She appears, however, to have liad a great affec- 
tion for him, and was a faitliful wife. 

Her husband gave a playful ex])lanation of his 
choice, by remarking that “those who wish to 
become skilled in horsemanship select the most 
spirited horses, and after being able to bridle 
tliose, they believe they can bridle all others. 
Now, as it is my wish to live and converse with 
men, I married this woman, being firmly con- 
vinced that ill the event of being able to endure 
her I sliould be able to endure all others.” 

Socrates left nothing behind him in writing ; 
hut his illustrious pupils, Xenophon and Plato, 
have in some measure supplied this defect. The 
“ Memoires of Socrates,” written by Xenophon, 
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affoi*d, liowcvcr, a much more «accurate idea of 
the opinions of Sociatos than the Bmlogiies of 
Plato, who everywhere mixes his own concep- 
tions and diction, and those of otlun* philoso2)hcrs, 
with the ideas and lan.eua.i^e of his master. It is 
related that vvlien Socrates heard i*lato recite 
his Zysis^ he said, How much does tliis young 
man make me siiy which I never conceived I ” 

Xenophon, who loved him tenderly, thus sums 
up his character : — 

“ As to myself, knowing him of a truth to be 
such a man as I have described ; so pious towards 
the gods, as never to undertake any thing without 
first consulting them ; so just towards men as 
never to do an injury, even the slightest, to any 
person, whilst nuriK ious and great were the 
benefits he coniVrrod (>n all with whom he had 
any dealings ; so temperate and chaste as not to 
indulge any a2)pctitc or inclination at the expense 
of whatever was modest anti becoming ; so 
prudent as never to err in jutiging of good and 
evil, nor wanting the assistance of otiicrs to 
discriminate rightly concerning them ; so able 
to tliscouTse upon and dciine with the greatest 
accuracy all points whaisoevor, and looking as 
it were into the minds of men, <li^.eovcr the very 
moment for reprehending vice or sliniulating the 
love of virtue ; cxperioiiciiig. as I Jiave done, all 
these excellences in Socrates, I can never cease 
cniTsidcring him as the most virtuous and the 
most happy of all niaiikin l. Ihit if there is any 
one who is dis})oscd to think otherwise, let him 
go and compare Socrates with any other, and 
afterwards let him detenuine.” 

Xenojdion denies that Socrates ever taught 
natm-al i)hilosophy or any matneinatical science, 
and charges with raisrc2)re.seiitation and false- 
hood those who had ascribed to him (li-'Sei-tations 
of this kind ; probably referring to Pl.ato, in 
whose works Socrates is introduced as discoursing 
upon tliese siibjecf.'i. The ti’utii apncai-.s to be 
that the distiiigui-iiing eh:’,ract.'jj- Socrates was 
tliat of a moral philosopher. 

Socrates on Religion. 

The doctrine of Socrates con cc ruing God and 
religion was rallier ijiactical than sjicculativc. 
But he did not neglect to buiM the structure of 
religious faith upon the firm foundation of an 
appeal to natural appearances. He taught that 
the Supreme Being, though invisible, is clearly 
seen in His works, which at once demonstrate 
His existence, and His wise and benevolent provi- 
dence. Besides the one Supreme Deity, Socrates 
admitted the existence t -' bi:.\'!g.~ who possess a 
xoiddle station bei veen God and luan, to whose 


immediate agency he ascribed the ordinary phe- 
nomena of nature, and whom he supposed to be 
particularly concerned in the management of 
human affairs. Hence, speaking of the gods who 
take care of jnen, he says, “ Lot it suffice you, 
whilst you observe their works, to revere and 
honour the gods ; and be persuaded that this is 
the way in whicdi they make themselves known : 
for among all the gods who bestow blessings 
u^Don men, there arc none who, in the distribution 
of their favours, make themselves visible to 
mortals.” Hence he s2)okc of thunder, wind, 
and other agents of nature as servants of God, 
and encouragi;d the practice of divination, under 
the not’on that the gods would sometimes dis- 
cover future events to good men. 

Socrates assorted, ^ays Xenophon, that the 
science of divination was necessary for all such 
as woukl govern jsue'’ -'-fully cither cities or 
prlvat-.* families ; for alMiougli he thought every 
one might choose liis owa way of life, and after- 
w.ards by Ids iiidiislry e.xeel tboredii, — whetlver 
in archite.ct.mv, mechanic-;, agriculture superin- 
tending lalnau’, managing fi nances, or practis- 
ing the art of war, — yet even here the gods, he 
would say, tiivjiu' ht proper to reserve to themsel^jif.-^, 
in ail these things 1 iie knowledge of that part of 
tijoiu which was of (ho mo'i imporianee; since he 
wl'iO was tiie most careful to culli^^atc bis field 
could not know of a eoi tainty wlio should reap 
tile fruit of it. 

lie therefore cstccnif^d all tliose as no otl:./i’ 
than madmen wlio. cxc'udiug the Deity, referred 
the succc.ns of lh-‘ir de.'dgns to uolhiiig higher 
than human pruil.’iic.\ lie likewise thought 
those not ruiicii b.-ticr win had nujourse to divj- 
nalion on every oeoa-i' »a, as if a man was to con- 
sult the oracle wlieihcr he should give the reins 
of his c’lariot into the hands of one ignorant or 
well versed iii the art of driving, or place at the 
helm of Ills shij) a skilful or unskilful pilot. 

He aho (.hougiit it a kind of im])iety to impor- 
tiiiK! the gods wi th our inriuiries concerning things 
of whieh we may gain the knowledge by number, 
weight, or measure ; it being, as it seemed to him. 
incumbent on man to make himself acquainted 
with whatever the gods had placed within his 
power ; as for such things as were beyond his 
comiiroheiision, fur these he ought sil ways to apply 
to tlie oracles, the gods being ever willing to com- 
municate knowledge to those whose care had been 
to render them j)ropitir)us. 

If these oiiinions concerning the Supreme Being 
and the subordinate deities be compaiMj there 
will be no difficulty in perceiving the grounds 
upon which Socrates, though an advocate for the 
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existence of one soverei^»n power, admitted the 
, worship of inferior divinities. Hence ho declared 
'it to be the duty oC every one, in the performance 
of religious rites, to follow the customs of his 
country. At the same time he taupfht tliat the 
merit of all religious offerings depends upon the 
character of the worshipper, and tliat the gods 
take pleasure in the sacriffee of none but the 
truly pious. The raati.’' says lie, who honours 
the gods according to his ability, ought to be 
cheerful, and hope for the greatost blcs-^ings ; 
for from whom may we reas^mably entertain 
higher expectations than from those who are 
most able to serve us ? or how can we secure 
their kindness but by pleasing them? or how 
please them better than by obedience ?” 

“ When Socrates ]iraye(b” says Xenophon, “ his 
petition was only this, that the gods would give 
him those things that were good. And this he 
did forasmuch Jis they alone knew what was good 
for man. But he who should ask for gold or 
silver, or increase of dominion, acted not, in his 
opinion, more wisely than he who should pmy 
for the opportunity to fight, or game, or aTi 3 dhing 
of the like naturcy the; consequence whereof 
I'^ing altogether doubtful, might turn, for aught 
he knew, not a little to his disadvanlagi:.” 

Concerning the human soul, iln o]»inion of 
Socrates, acoprdiiig to Xcmoplioii, was tiiat it is 
allied to the Divine Being, not b 3 ^a participation 
of essence, but by a similarity’’ of nature ; that 
man excels all olhor aiiimals in the faculty of 
reason ; and that the existence of good men will 
be continued after ileatli in a state in wlilch they' 
will receive the rowan) of their virtue. Altliough 
it appears that on this la1;l er topic >Socratcs wasnot 
wholly free from uncertainty, the consolation 
which he professed to derive from this source in 
the immediate prosnee.t of deal h loaves little room 
to doubt that he (jnterlained a real IxdioE in and 
expectation of immort al i t y. The d< let ri ne which 
Cicero ascribes to v^ocnit es on this head is, that tlu' 
human soul is a<liv:!if; principle, whiedi, when it 
passes out of the body, returns to heaven ; and 
that this passage is most easy’ to tliosc who liave 
in this life made llio greatest progress in virtue. 

The system of nuu-ality whieh i'-oerates made it 
the business of his life to ieacrh was raised upon 
the firm basis of religion. The first principles of 
virtuous conduct, which are cor- non to all man- 
kind, are, according to n.is pbilosopUtu. the laws 
of God; and the croud usivc argument by whi< h 
he supports this opinion is that no man chrparts 
from these principles with impunity. He taught 
that true felicity is not to be derived from e x- 
ternal possessions, but from wisdom, which con- 


sists in the knowledge and practice of virtue ; 
that the cultivation of virtuous habits is neces- 
sarily attended with pleasure as well as profit ; 
that the honest man alone is happy ; and that it 
is absurd to attempt to separate things which are 
in nature so closely united as virtue and interest. 

Virtue, said Socrates, consists of knowledge. 
To do right is the only road to happiness ; and 
if every man seeks to be happy, vice can arise 
only from ignorance or mistake as to the means ; 
hence the proper corrective is an enlarged teach- 
ing of the consequences of actions. 

‘‘We cannot,” says a writer in Cliamhers' 
Encyclopaedia^ “ on any fair interpretation of 
kno\vle«lgc*, regard this as othcj- than a one-sided 
view. 1 1 takes note of one condition of virtue^ 
since there can be no rigid conduct without un- 
derstanding the tendency of action, or, at all 
events, the meaning of rules; but it omits, what 
is also essential, the state of the emotions or dis- 
positions, which ma,y be tlirected either to exclu- 
sively self-regarding ends, or to ends also involv- 
ing th(^ good of others. There is an obvious 
connection between the doctrine and the Socratic 
analogy of virtue to the professions. The virtue 
of an artisan is almost exclusively contained in 
his skill or knowledge ; his dispositions can 
usuallyr, though not always, be depended on, 
through the pressiiroof his immediate self-interest. 
But the practice of Socrates was huger than his 
theory; for his cxliortations woro .addressed to 
men's feelings or stmtiinculs us well as to their 
intellect, rris })oIitk*ai doc‘trim'^’> woro btassed 
by the same analogy'- of s]joeial professions. The 
I'\gitimate king or govt riior was ho alone whe 
knew how to govern well." 

SOCtt.\TES ON TUE EviDEXCES OP A BENEFICENT 
I’UOVIDr.XCE. 

It is impossible t > read without admiration 
the arguments by whiid; Soci-ates anticipated 
writers on N.'itural Theology, by pointing out 
the cvhle.ioesof abeneticent Brovidcnco, Listen 
to Xem)phon, whose nanutivo we give as trans- 
lated ill the “ Biogrnpbical ITistmy of Philosophy” 
of the lalo Mr. George ITcur,v Lo.ves : — 

will now relate. the manner in which I 
once heard Socrates discoursing with Aristo- 
domus, Rurnamed the Little, c’fiiiccrniiig the 
Dcily : for observing t hat he neither prayed nor 
sacriticed to the gods, but on the contrary 
ridiculed and laughed at those win) did, he said 
to him, * Tell me, Aristodomus, is there any man 
you admire on acjcount of his merit ? ’ Aristo- 
demiishav ing answered * Many;’ — ‘ Name some of 
them, I pray you.' ‘ I admire,’ said Aristodemus, 
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Homer for epic poetry, Mclanippides for his 
dithyrambics, Sopiiocles for tragedy, Polyclctus 
for statuary, and Zeuxis for painting.* 

“ * But which seems to you most worthy of 
admiration, Aristodemus ; — the artist who forms 
images void of motion and intelligence, or one 
who hath th^e skill to proilucc animals that are 
endued not only with activity but understand- 
ing ? * * The latter, there can be no doubt,* 

replied Aristodemus, * provided the production 
was not the elfect of clmnce, but of wisdom and 
contrivance.* * But since there are many things, 
some of which we can easily sec the use of, 
while we cannot say of others to what purpose 
they were produced, — which of these, Aristo- 
demus, do you suppose the work of wisdom ? ’ * It 
should seem the most reasonable to affirm it of 
those whose fitness and utility arc so evidently 
apparent.* 

** ‘ But it is evidently apparent that He, who 
at the beginning made man, endued him with 
senses because they were good for him ; eyes 
to behold whatever was visible, and ears to hear 
whatever was to be heard ; for say, Aristodemus, 
for what pmpose should odours be prepared if 
the sense of smelling had been denied ? or why 
the distinctions of bitter and sweet, of savoury 
and unsavoury, unless a palate had been likewise 
given, conveniently j)laced to arbitrate betwocn 
t'lciii and declare the difference? .... (^anst 
thou doubt, Aristodemus, whether a disposition 
of parts like this should be the w’ork of chance, 
or of wisdom and cuntrivaTice ? ’ have no 
longer .any doubt,* rci>licd Aristodemus; ‘and, 
indeed, tlic more I consider it, the more evident 
it appears to me that man must he the master- 
piece of some great artificer ; carrying along 
with it infinite marks of the love and favour of 
Him who hath thus formed it.’ 

“ ‘ But farther (unless thou dcsircst to ask me 
questions), seeing, Aristodemus, thou thyself art 
conscious of reason and intelligence, siipposest 
thou there is no intelligence elsewdiere ? Thou 
knowest tliy Ixxly to be a small part of that 
wide extended earth wdiich thou everywhere 
bchoWest; the moisture contained in it, thou 
also knowest to be a small portion of that mighty 
mass of waters whereof seas themselves are but 
a part; whfle the rest of the elements contribute 
out of their abundance to thy formation. It is 
the soul, tlicn, alone, that intellectual jiart of us, 
which is come to thee by some lucky chance, 
from I know not where? If so be there is indeed 
no intelligence elsewhere ; o.nd we must bo forced 
to confess that ibis st upend uus .adverse, with 
all the various bodiics contained therein, — equally 


amazing, whether we consider their magnitude 
or number, whatever their use, whatever their 
order, — all have been produced, not by intelli- 
gence, but by chance 1 * ‘ It is with difficulty 
that I can suppose otherwise,* returned Aristo- 
demus ; ‘ for I behold none of those gods whom 
you speak of as making and governing all things; 
whereas I see the artists when at their work here 
among us.* ‘Neither yet scest thou thy soul, 
Aristodemus, which, however, most assuredly 
governs thy body ; although it may well seem, 
by thy manner of talking, tliat it is chance, and 
not reason, which g(jveriis thee.* 

“ ‘ I do not despise the gods,’ said Aristodemus; 

‘ on the contrary, I conceive so highly of their 
excellence as to suppose they stand in no need 
either of me or my services.* ‘ Thou mistakest 
the matter, Aristodemus ; the greater magnifi- 
cence they have shown in their care of thee, so 
much the more honour and service thou owest 
them.’ ‘Be assured,’ said Ar-istodcraus, ‘if I 
once could be persuaded the gods take care of 
man, I should want no monitor to remind me of 
my duty.’ ‘ And canst thou doubt, Aristodemus, 
if the gods ttiko care of man ? 

‘“As tlicrcforc, among nien, we make boit-^ 
trial of the affection and gratitude of our neigh- 
bour by showing him kindness, and discover his 
wisdom by consulting him in his distress, do thou 
in like manner behave towards the gods ; and if 
thou wouldst experience what their wisdom and 
what their love, render thyself deserving the 
the t'ummuniration of some of those ^vine 
secrets which may not be jjenet rated by man, 
and are imparted to those aloutj wdio consult, 
who adore, who obey the Dei^y. Then shait 
thou, my Arishxlcmus, understand there is a 
Being whose eye piercelh throughout all nature, 
and whose car is (;p('ii to every sound, extended 
to all places, extending through all time, and 
whose bounty and care can know no othca: bound 
than those fixed by His own creation.* 

“ By this discourse, and others of alike nature, 
Socrates taught his friends that they were not 
only to for bein’ whatever was impious, unjust, 
or unbecoming before man ; but even when alone 
they ought to have a regal’d to all their actions, 
since the gods have their eyes continually upon 
rs, and none of our designs can be concealed 
from them.” 

Leading Outlines the Philosophy op 

tJOUIlATES. 

\Vc have three authorities fur the doctrines 
of Socrates : Xenophon’s Memorabilia ; the 
Bialogucz of Plato j and the &^ncture9 of 
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Aristotle. With regard to the first work, too 
much reliance has been placed upon it as a faith- 
ful delineation of the sayings of Socrates. It is 
too much of an apologetic nature to deserve the 
title of a just and accurate exposition of the 
doctrines which it defends ; and even if Xeno- 
phon had wished to give a full account of tlie 
philosophy ®f Socrates, it is not possible, from 
all that we know of him, that he would have 
been able to do so. His talents, such as they 
were, were all of a practical nature ; he does not 
seem to have had any toleration for philosophy ; 
he clearly did not understand the definition of 
terms or ideas j and, at any rate, had not orif,d- 
nality enough to enable him to appreeiate such a 
thoroughly original character as Socrates. 

As to Plato, there can be no doubt that he 
never meant to pass off as his own the doctrines 
and speculations which he puts into the mouth 
of Socrates ; but wc cannot help feeling that 
the Socrates whom ho represents with such 
dramatic truth, must have been a real person, 
and no creature of the imagination, and that 
Socrates must have been the philosophical as he 
is the formal basis of all that Plato has done fur 
^icnce. If then wc seek to make up for the 
deficiencies of Plato and Xenophon, as exponents 
of the doctrines which their master actually pro- 
mulgated, bv turning to the criticisms of Aristotle, 
we shall find that Plato gives us a much truer 
conception of what he effected by his scientific 
labours than we could Jiavc derived from Xeno- 
phon. Aristotle distinctly tell us that Socrates 
philo 60 lfili^:ed about virtue, and made some real 
discoveries witli regard to the first principles of 
science. Now this is just the philosophical basis 
which wc discern in the Socrates of Plato. AVe 
find him always endeavouring to reduce tilings 
to their first elements, stripping realities of their 
pompous garb of words, and striving to arrive at 
certainty as the standard of truth ; and wc also 
find that his philosophy is generally applied to 
ethics rather than to physics. He seem to have 
been convinced of the unity of virtue, nnd to 
have believed tliat it was teachable as a matter 
of science. In fact, with him the scientific and 
the moral run into one another, for knowledge 
is the final cause of the will, and good is th 
final cause of knowledge ; hence he who knows 
what justice is, must needs be j’.' t, since no one 
wittingly departs from that which he knows 
to be good. 

Socrates* held it to be hia particular vocation 
to arouse tlie idea of science in the minds of men. 
This is clear from the manner in which he is 
* said to have insisted I'.pon the consciousness of 


ignorance, and also from the use which he made 
of the Delphic response — Know thyself 1 “ For,” 
says Schleiermacher, in his valuable paper on the 
“ Worth of Socrates as a Philosopher,” “ if he 
went about in the service of the god, to justify 
the celebrated oracle, it is irnjwssiblc that the 
utmost point he reached could have been simply 
to know that he knew nothing ; there was a step 
beyond this which he must have taken, that of 
knowing what knowledge is. For by what other 
means could he have been enabled to declare 
that which others believed themselves to know 
to bo no knowledge, than by a more correct con- 
ception of knowledge, and by a more correct 
method founded upon that conception? And 
everywhere, when he is explaining the nature 
of non-science {dvemaTrjfxoffvurf), one sees that 
he sets out from two tests : one, that science ifl 
the same in all true thoughts, and consequently 
must manifest its peculiar form in every such 
thought j the other, that all science forms one 
whole. For his proofs always hinge on this 
assumption — that it is impossible to start from 
one true thought and to be entangled in a con- 
tradiction with any otlior; and also that know- 
ledge derived from any one point and obtained 
by correct combination, cannot contradict that 
which haa been deduced in like manner from 
any other point; and while he exjxised such con- 
tradictions in the current conceptions of man- 
kind, ho strove to rouse those leading ideas in all 
who were capable of understanding or even of 
divining his rm’aning.” 

In all tlie isolated particulars which are 
recortlcd of Socrates, this one object is everywhere 
discernible. His antagonistic opposition to the 
Sophists is one very strong feature of this. They 
piofesscd to know everything, without having the 
idea of science, or knowledge of what knowledge 
is, and as bociatr-s possessed that klca without 
the mass of acquh-ements on which they prided 
themselves, he ^\ as very naturally their opponent; 
and his c» ntest with them is earned on entirely 
in this way tliat he cndravoiirs to nullify the 
effects of their acquired knowledge by shifting 
the ground from the objects to the idea of 
science, and in this way he usually manages to 
prove Ihcir deficiency in the one thing needful to 
the philosopher. 

The irony of Socrates, as it is called, is another 
remarkable proof of his devotion to his vocation 
as an awakencr of the hiea of science. This 
irony has been well described as the co-cxistenoe 
of the idea of science in him with the want of 
clear and i.‘Oinpletn views on any objects of 
science — in a word as the knowledge of hia 
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ignorance. With ibis is intimately connected 
the indirect dialogical method which ho in- 
Tariably adopted, and which may bo regarded as 
his mode of extracting scientiiic truth from the 
mass of semblances and contradictions by which 
it was surrounded. 

Such are the leading outlines of the philosophy 
of Socrates so fnr as they arc ca]^able of being 
established with anj’ certaintj". The importance 
of his docti*ines is most clearly perceived when 
we consider them as they were developed and 
applied by the vavions schools which acknow- 
ledged him as their foninhu', and especially as 
they were carried out by Plato. 

The Subject op the PiiiLOsoPiiY of 
SOCEATES. 

As regards the subject of his philosophy, 
Socrates effccterl a signal revoliitiori quite in 
harmony with the metaphorical saying of Cicero 
that Socrates brought down ])hilosophy from the 
heavens to the earth. Systems of philosophy 
before his day C'/r.'isied of vast and indefinite 
spcculalions on K:” .iiv. as a whole, bleivling 1o- 
gether Cosmogony, Astroiiomy/h'oinetry, Piiy.s]cs, 
Metaphysics, etc. The careful thought which 
Socrates had brou'.dit to bear on tho-.j systems 
had left on his mind a feeling of unutterable 
dreariness and uii'^ai lability to any of the wants 
of man. It seemed to iiim that the strivings of 
man aficr knowlod'.'o v.'ould bo more profitably 
directed to the Iiiimaii relationship, ns involv 
ing man's practiced concerns. At every public 
assembly to which lu? went, ho heard cli'.cusscd 
questions respecting the just and unjust, the 
honourable and the ba^o, the expedient and the 
hurtful ; in addition to which ho obscrvetl that 
the opposing dispul.'iiil s were, without being con- 
scious of it, very confused in their ideas as tot lie 
meanings of those comprehensive words iu which 
the weightiest interests centered. 

,<^(•eol•flingly Socrates was the first to proclaim 
to the world that “ the proper study of mankind 
is man,” and that hu man nature, human duties, 
and human happiiy s constitute a field of really 
urgent and profitable iiKpiiry. lie saw that 
astronomy had a certiuii usefulness for navigation 
and for the reckonings of time, to which extent 
he would have it known l)y pilots and watchmen; 
geometry was of service in its literal sense of 
land measuring; arithmetic was countenanced in 
like manner so far as practically useful; but 
general physics, or the speculations of philo- 
sophers from Thales downwauls. .ns to tbo origin 
of all thingsout o“ water, fire, nir, i »c.. he wholly 
repudiated. 


“Do these inquirers,^’ ho asked, “think that 
they already know human affairs well enough, 
that they thus begin to meddle with divine ? Do 
they think that they shall bo able to excite or 
calm the winds at pleasure, or have they no other 
I view than to gratify an idle curiosity ? ” He was 
of opinion that it was not only unprofitable but 
impious to attempt to comprehend that field of 
study. The gods, ho thought, managed all those 
things after t.hcir own fashion, and refused to 
submit them to invariable laws of scquciicij, such 
.as men might discover by obscrv.ation, and 
thought the only moans of knowledge permitted 
W. 1 S religious sacrifice, and prayer, and the con- 
sultation of the oracles. While this was tlio 
appointed way in roforence to divine things, it 
was equally appointed that human things shouhl 
be learned by diligent study and observation. 

Socrates was the means of introducing at least 
one element of logical precision into the handling 
of questions by insisting on accuracy in defini- 
tion and classification. His method will bo seen 
in the statement of Xenophon; “ Socrates con- 
tinued incessantly discussing human affairs, in- 
vestigating— What is piety ? AVlj.at is impiety 
What is the honour:il)le and the base ? Wliat«ii; 
the just and tlie unjust? Men that knew these 
Matters he iiccoiiutcdgood aiidhonnur.able ; men 
that were ignorant of them he ansiinilated to 
slaves, 

riis investigation tlms took the foitu of ascer- 
taining the exact meaning— that is, I he definition 
— of the leading terms in ethics find in politic'^, 
the settling, as one writer puts it, of what John 
SLufiit Mill calls the connotatioTi of a general 
word which det«umincs howto apply it rightly to 
each individual case. 

The IxFmrKNCK or Soceates. 

“There can be no doubt,” says Mr. Grotc, 
that tlie^ iiiflivMlnnl inllufuice of Socrates per- 
mujKiitly <Mihirg(ul the hori/.oii, improved thi 
method, and multiplied the ascendant mind of 
the Grecian speculative world, in a manner never 
since j'arnlleled. vSu]>?('qucnt philosophers may 
have had fi more elaborate doctrine, and a larger 
number of disciples who imbibed their ideris; but 
none of them applied the same stimulating 
iiethod with Die same efficacy; none of them 
struck out of other mind‘=- tha t firo which set light 
to original thought; none of them cit her produced 
in others the iiaiiis of lutellcetual pregnancy, or 
cxl.r.actcd from others the fresh and unbqrrowed 
offspring of a really parturient mind.” 

S. I. A. 
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iNTRODUCTOUY. 

I N the whole field oi liteinturc, no iinnie is 
more often mentioned t'nari that of 
and no.books arc more froquorilly quoted than 
the Iliad and the Oljssey. 

The object of Ihe r^llovvin*? is to tell 

who Homer is .said to hiive bccti, ! » I'oint rat 


how the learned are very far from bcin.^ agreed 
as to whether this “prince of poets” had ever 
any real existence, and to inflieate the leading^ 
features of the tw^o great poems which bear 
his name. 

Kor oursuives, we cast in our lot with those 
who believe in the personality of the poefc^ 

c c 
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and that “ Homer is quite as likely to have 
been Homer, as a mere name under whose 
shadow the poems of varions unknown writers 
have been grouped. 

‘‘Homer,” says the Rev. Mr. Collins, “will 
still retain his personality for the uncritical 
reader, however a sceptical criticism may 
question it. The blind old bard, wandering 
from land to land, singing his lays of the old 
heroic times to a throng of admiring listeners, 
must always continue to be the familiar notion 
of the author of the Hied and the Odyssey. 
Such was the universal creed of the w'orld of 
readers until a comparatively recent date ; and 
the speculations of modern scholars in this, 
as in other eases, have been much more success- 
ful in shaking the popular . l>elief than in 
replacing it by any constructive theory of their 
own which is nearly so credible.” 

The Peesokality of Homer; Biogra- 
phies OF THE Poet. 

The belief in the jxirsonality of ITomcr rests 
directly and naturally on the nndeniabh; facts 
that a groat poem exists which demands the 
existence of a great author, and that this 
authoi'ship lias been constantly recognised hy 
the consciousness of the Greek people in the 
person of Homer, llic existence of the iioct, 
coming to us as it docs through long channels 
of uiicontradictcd Greek traditions, should be 
accepted without reserve as the must obvious 
and rational ivay of explaining" the existence of 
the poem. 

But the existence of the poet docs not rest on 
tradition alone ; the Greeks have special Icgeiwls 
and traditions concerning this old minstrel, 
which, while they differ sufficiently to prove 
that there existed no authentic written life; of 
the poet, agree in not a few points, enough to 
indicate a strong root of reality out of w'hich 
they sprang. “It is easy,” remarks Professor 
Blackie, “ to say that these biographies come to 
128 from no authentic voucher, that some of 
them are manifest forgeries, and that they are 
no more available for any purpose of substantial 
history than the stuff of which dreams are 
made; but when we look more narrowly into the 
matter, ws find that whasoever the person might 
be who first put them into llieir present shape, 
he does not seem to have acted wiUiout materials. 
For the contents of these heaves, when read by a 
discriminating eye, bear ' m.i;:ir sl.ly the traces 
of local tradition, i ut arbitrary foigery, as the 
booldcrs on the i’onK;raiiian fiata tell of the 


Scandinavian granite ridges from which they 
were transported.” 

There were no fewer than nine biographies of 
Homer current among the Greeks ; but when 
analysed, they resolve themselves into two 
varieties, — one of which makes Plomer an -fflolian 
Greek, and the other an Ionian. The biography 
which, ill the opinion of such authorities as he 
whom we have just quoted, contains the greatest 
amount of truth, is that which bears the name 
of Herodotus; and we take advantage of Professor 
Blackie's translation to give here an abstract of 
this interesting narrative. 

The Poet’s Birth and Parentage. 

The birth of Homer, like that of many another 
hero of antiquity, was illegitimate. He was the 
son of Cretheis, the daughter of Mclanopus, and 
was bom ncai* Smyrna, on the banks of the 
River Mcles. For this reason his mother called 
him “Melcsigcnes,” or the child of the river 
Mclo.s. 

At that time there was a schoolmaster at 
Smyrna c:Uled Phomius. This man hired CretheJ^ 
to spin the wool which he received from his 
pupils by way of fees; and he was so struck by 
her quiet behaviour, that he asked h^r to become 
bis wife. Whilst pleading his cause, he especially 
promised to adopt her son, wfeo, he said, being 
bred and educated by hiip. would become a man 
of note, for he saw plainly that he was a boy of 
good parks and of an excellent imdcrstaiiding. 
(’rellieis yielded. Certainly the lad lunl striking 
ability, and, being Ijrought up with great care, 
he soon surpassed all his compeers ; and as years 
went on, iHiing grown to man's estate, he showed 
himself not a whit behind rheiriiiis himself in 
learning. 

At last rhemiiis died, leaving all he had to hi^ 
adopted son ; and soon after he lost his mother 
also. Thereupon Mclcsigoncs gave himself to the 
work of teaching, and , acting now entirely for him- 
self , attracted great admiration, not only from the 
natives of tlic plaeo, but from strangem at a dis- 
tance. Smyrna at that time was a great trading 
place, and much corn was exported there, supplied 
in great aliunclancc hy the rich country in the 
neighbourluKKl. 

The strangers, when ITicy had leisure, used to 
come to Melesigenes and listen to his wisdom. 
Amongst them was a ship-cajitain, called Mentes, 
who had sailed thither with corn from Leneadin, 
a sliT-cwd ami well-taught man for the age, who 
persuaded Melcsigcuos to abandon teaching and 
sail with him, promising to treat him well, and 
7H 
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rcpre«6iitinpr that whilst he was yet young he 
i&ould travel and see the world. 

Seeing the World. 

The temptation was too great to be resisted. 
The school was closed^ and tlie young schoolmaster 
sailed away with l^Ientes. Wherever the vessel 
put in, he observed everything carefully, asking 
many questions. 

After a long voyage to the extreme west, they 
returned from Tyrsenia and Iberia to Ithaca ; 
and there Mclcsigencs was attacked with a sore 
malady in his eyes. Mentos, for the sake of cure, 
left him behind with a dear friend of his own, 
eallcd Mentor, a native of the island. 

Mentor treated him carefully; for he was a 
man of g<XKl sul)etanco, and well reported of for 
justice and for hospitality more than any man in 
these pni-ts. Here it was that M elesigencs learned 
the story of Ulysses and his w»andcrings. 

Soon afterwards Mentes came again to Ithaca, 
and took Mclesigcnes on board, and for a time he 
continued to sail with him. At last, however, on 
arriving at Colophon, the malady in his eyes 
grew worse, and ended in blindness. 

The Practice of Poetry. 

Having Jost his sight, he left Colophon and 
went to Smyrna, where he began the practice of 
)>ociry. But as time went on, being straitened 
for a livelihood, be determined to go to Cumm ; 
and, travelling. through the plains of the Hermus, 
he arrived, at Neontcichos, a colony of the Cumac- 
ans, planted eight years later tlian the mother city. 
There, it is said, be slopi>cd at a leathcr-cuttcr’s 
shop, and composed these verses, which were, in- 
deed, the first that he ever publicly uttered : — 

“ Hear the prayer of the himgry, lK>UBelcss, wanilcriiig 
Btiunger, 

Ye who inhabit the town, the large-eyed daughter of 

Ciimap ; 

Yo who Bit at the roots of the lofty, leafy Ssirdcna ; 

Ye who drink ambrosian draughts froui the godlike- 
streaming, 

Silvery-smiliiig Hermus, of Jove immortal begotten.” 

When tiie leather-seller heard these vei-ses he 
made up his mind to entertain tlie singer. The 
jioor blind wanderer being brought in, took his 
seat in the shop and recited some verses in the 
presence of certain of the inhabitants on the ex- 
pedition of Amphiarans against Thelics, and also 
some of his hymns to the gods. 

For fome time he remained at Neontcichos, 
making a livcliho^^l by tlie exercise of his poetic 
gifts. *• And even to this tiny,” says the historian, 
” the inhabitants of the place delight to show the 


seat where he sat and recited his verses; they have 
the utmost reverence for the place, at which also 
a poplar-tree grows, which they say was planted 
at the time the minstrel arrived amongst them.’* 

After a few years, Mclesigenes, finding himself 
hart! pressed to get a living, determined to proceed 
to Cumse. Arrived at Cumae, he sat down in the 
seat where the old men were wont to assemble,, 
and there recited his verses, and with his dis- 
course vastly delighted all who heard him. 

Seeing that the C'umasans were pleased with hia 
verses, he proposed that if they would maintaib 
him at the public expense, he would make their 
city famous. Those who heard him were pleased 
at the request, and bade him go to the Council 
and place before them his proposal, whereto they 
promised their help. He followed their advice ; 
and. the Council being met, he was taken to the 
council-hall, w’here, standing up before the as- 
sembly, he spoke to the same effect conccriiin^ 
hi.s entertainment that he had before done among 
the citizens, and then going out, sat down Ur 
await their award. 

The Councillors then deliberated what answer 
to give ; and though several of those who bad heard 
him before were willing to grant his request, one 
is said to have opposed his petition for other 
reasons, and specially because, said he, if we are 
to give (mtertainment to blind minstrels, we shall 
soon have a great multitude on our shoulders. 

From this circumstance he received the name 
of Ifomcros; for in the dialect of the Cumaeana 
tins' w'oid signifies hlhid, and his old name of 
Melcsigeiies fell into disuse. But in the Council 
the voice of the chief magistrate prevailed that 
Homer should receive no entertainment, which 
being announced to the poet, he bewailed him- 
self iu verse, and soon after left Cumae for 
I’hwaia, leaving a curse behind him that no poet 
should ever ari«e to sing their praises. 

Arriving at rhw!iea, he followed the same 
manner of life, reeiting bis verses in the public 
phices where the citizens met. At that time there 
lived at l^ho('.:ea a schoolmaster called Thestoridcs, 
who was far from being a honest man. Seeing 
liow good the poetiy of Homer was, he proposed 
that he should become bis guest, on conditiorn of 
his making over to him any verses he had made 
and any others that might follow. To thie 
Homer, constrained by |K)verty, consented. 

Thestoridcs immediately set to work to copy oat 
all HomcFs oompositions; and. when this wag 
done, he neglectcci the bank and set out for Chios^ 
where he established him.sclf as an original poet. 
Homer hcanl of this, and determined to follow 
him; and after several advcnKires, be arrived iir 
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the island, where a man of substance entertained 
him hospitably, and asked him to undertake the 
education of his sons. With this request liomcr 
complied; and while he lived with him, composed 
the Kercopes,” the “ Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice,” the Battle of the Starlings,” the jioem 
called The Fieldfares,” and other humotous 
poems, by which he acquired grciit reputation. 
Whenever Thestorides heard of the presence of 
Homer in the neighbourhood, we are told he 
made off. 

At Chios ; Tbavelling Farther ; Death 

OF HOjMEU. 

On the coast being thus left clear, Homer 
requested his kind (;iit(;i*taincr to take him to 
Chios, the chi(*f city of the island ; and establish- 
ing himself there, he opened a school and taught 
poetry. The Chiotes esteemed him for an un- 
commonly clever man, and regarded liim witli 
much iOd mi ration. The ]X)et prospered among 
them, gathered substance, and married a wife, by 
whom he had two daughters. And now apply- 
ing himself with all his miglit to i)Octry, he 
showed his gratitude to all his bo.nefaet(.>rs by 
celebrating them in his verses, specially Mentor, 
who had tended him so kindly iji Ithaca when 
suffering from the evil iir his eyes, This man, 
therefore, he put inb) the Odyssey, making him 
the com^mnion of Ulysses, and a man so just 
and faithful, that the Ithacan king, when he 
went to I’roy, left him in charge of his house 
and family.” 

Fi’om the art of poetiy, which he now practised 
largely, Homer got for himself a name through- 
out all Ionia, and even as far as Hellas. He was 
now advised to make a journey to Creece, and 
the notion ])lcasod him exceedingly. AVith the 
intention of proceeding to Hellas, he crossed to 
Samos, and there, he st)ont a whole winbjr. and 
made some small gains, going about- to tluj houses 
of the wealthy and singing his verses. 

WHicji the winter uas past, Homer began to 
c.arry out his purpose of going to Athens; and, em- 
barking in a ship with certain Samians, he came 
to the island of los, and hove to, not in the 
liarbour of the town, but in a bay on tlie strand. 
At this place a sickness fell on Idin, and, disem- 
barking from the vessel, he slept on land by the 
shore. And whilst they were detained here sonic 
time by contrary winds, many of the iniiahilanis 
of tlic town came to speak with i fomer. and \\ ere 
filled witli wonder at the abundance of Ins wisdom 
and the richness of his disc.iUise. 

After this the sickness th. t iucieased 
much that he died tli*reof on the isianJ, After his 


death, he was buried near the shore by the sailors 
and citizens, who had been so delighted with his 
utterances. And the people of los, many years 
afterwards, when poetry began to decline, wrote 
tills couplet on his tomb : — 

“ This greou sod doth cover tho socred head of the 
minstrel. 

Godlike Homer, who sang the praise of kings and 
of heroes.” 

Professor Blackie on the Life of Homer. 

“We may hesitate,” says Professor Blackio, 
to use the strong language of AVelckcr when he 
says, ‘That old life that bears the name of 
Heroilotus. is for us invaluable ; ’ but if, on the 
other hand, wo fling it hastily aside under the 
impression that it was put together out of nothing 
by some cobwebby grammarian at Alexandria in 
the first or second century, wo shall err greatly, 
for we have positive information, that as early as 
tlio time of Cambyscs, that is, 625 B.C., one 
TheagiMies of Kliegium began to put the local 
t radi t ions about Hoimu* into a literary shape; and 
he knows little alxiut the tenacity of local 
memory in such matters, who can believe that, in 
llie face of lluj whole tradition of tlie colleges 
minstrels in Chios and los, brought down directly 
fniiii Homer, any mere literary vauiper in 
MagnaCrccia then, or in Hellenized figypt three 
centuries after, could coolly sit down and impose 
an altogether baseless biography of their great 
historical poet on tlic (jrcok people. On the 
contrary, those who perpetrate literar^’^ forgeries, 
just because they know what Plato says, that a 
lie is naturally liateful lioth to men and gods, 
always take care, as Macphersoji did, when he 
]ialmed his Ossinnicepic on the British public, to 
hav<i as much of the old bleached bones of reality 
about th^' production that a great mass of in- 
fluential pc()[)le shall be favourably disposed to 
accept it as authentic. Tho only difficulty, tliere- 
fore. in such cascf? will be to dofude how much of 
the. S(did old fact is n’.cognisable in tlio midst of 
this luxuriant growth of agreeable fictions.” 

pRonABiiE Facts. 

It aj>pcars, then, tube not at all an unre.ason- 
ablo conclusion, from the study of the traditions 
and biographies whieli have been so long current, 
that the following facts rest upon a sufficiently 
firm foundation : — 

I’hat such a poet existexl; 

That he was a native of the coast of Asia 
Minor, between tlie Propontis and the Herraus, 
occupied by iEolian and Ionian settlers from 
(Ireece; 
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That he followed the profession of a waiideriii" 
minstrel ; and — 

That the different cities on the coast of 
Asia, — Smyrna, Chios, (hinne, (Jolophon. etc., — 
mentioned in the biographies, if not the actual 
scenes of the actions to wliich they arc attached 
in the legends, were certainly the ]jrinei])al sta.L^i 
on which Homer acted, and the atmosplicrc which 
he breathed. 

“ The date of Herodotus, with a free margin of 
some half a century,’* remarks Ihofcssor Blatrkic, 
“ seems on the wliolc that date which agrees best 
both with the great majority of the authorities and 
with the nature of the case. The Roman wiitcrs 
place the poet about a century and a half 
before the foundation of Rome ; and if we take 
the high-road of the register of the Spartan 
Kings, by the help of which wo get the year 1 lf)0 
B.C. for the Trojan War, and allow after this, 
according to the general tradition of the Greeks, 
some fifty or sixty years at least for the i^F’olic 
and Ionic migrations, with which the Icgciuls of 
the old Greek families came into Asia Minor, 
and further a<ld to this another half century to 
^ivc the colonics time to settle, and to attain that 
measure of oiitwaKl prosperity which is necessary 
for the growth of tlie highest poetry, w(; sliall 
have reached tlie year 000, when tln^ wicked 
Ahab and the rhojnician Jezebel were misruling 
Israel: which tallies with the date of Henxiotus. 
if wc take it for the period of the poet’s full 
and jxjrfeet manhood and the zenith of his poetic 
}X)wers.” The recent discoveries of Dr. Sclilie- 
mann ]»ave given conjectures regarding the date 
of the Trojan war and the tlale t)f Homer a new 
interest ; but it is questionable whether tlirough 
the Schll''oiann excavations wc arc ;iny nearer 
the soluticui of the problem than before. 

A Dispittkd Birthplace; Personal 
Allusions. 

The nneertainty of Homer’s birthplace, and 
the disputes to which it gave rise in after times, 
were the subject of an epigram whose pungency 
passed for tmtli : — 

** Seven rival towns contend for H»)mcr dead, 

Tlirough which the living Homer begged his bread." 

But it h.'is been very properly pointed out that 
begging is not in the original lines at all ; and .i 
wandering minstrel was no dishonoured gursi, 
whcr(jvor he ajipcarcd, in days much later tiian 
those of Homer. 

The names of the s<*vcu cities which contended 
for the honour of having given birth to Homer, 
became a matter of popular quotatioii. They 


are mentioned in iho commonplace hook of Aul us 
Gelliim. a Roman grammarian, who flourished in 
the second century, thus : — 

“ Seven grent ritios contend for the birth of groat Homcr : 

Smyrnii, SalamiK, los, and Rhodes, Colophon, Argos, 
and Athens.” 

One of the few passages in which any personal 
allusion to himself has been traced or fancied 
in Homer's verse, is a scene in tlui Odyssey, 
where the blind harper Dcraudoeus is introduced 
as singing his lays in the halls of King .\lcinous : — 

** Whom the Muses loved, and pave him good and iU— 

III, that of light she did his eyes deprive ; 

Good, that sweet minstrelsies ilivino at will 

She lent him. and a voice men’s cars to thrill.** 

S() in the same poem the only other bard who 
appears is also blind, Phemius, who is compelled 
1 to <ixtircist» his art for the diversion of the dis* 
solute suitors of Penelope. 

Onk Homku or Two? 

Ac(K)nling to some, the lliml and the Odyssey 
are the works of two se.paratc haiuls. On this, 
point we quite agree with ^Ir. Froude, wha 
j'craarks that after all it mattci*s little who wrote 
I tlio poems. Kach is so magnifleent, that to have 
written both could scarcity have increased the 
gn^at ness ot the man whothad written one ; and 
if there wckj two Homers, the earth is richer 
by one more divinely -gif ted man than wc had 
known. After all it is perhaps more easy to- 
believe that the differences wdiich wc seem to 
ib tect between the Iliad and the Odyssey arise 
from Homer’s own ch(»icc of the material which 
best suited t wo works so different, than that 
uatint^ was so largely i)rodigal as to have created 
in mu* age and in one people two such men ; for 
whctluii* one or two, the authors of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey stand alone with Shaksiware fhr 
away al)Ovc mankind. 

The Language op IfOMER. 

The Tonic dialect employed by Homer is a 
highly cultivated shoot of the old Hellenic stock, 
which was, in the poet’s hands, so perfect for the 
highest poetical purposes, that it remained the 
niotlol for the epic style during the whole period 
of the poetical literature of the Greeks. 

The Tonic is the very variety of Greek which 
was used at a later date by Herodotus, the father 
of history, and lIi])i)ocratcs, the first and greatest 
of Gi-cck ifliysicians. 

cuiEP Poems; The Iliad. 

The principal ixicms ascribed to Homer are 
the lliail and the Ody.«;sey. Among the minor, 
757 
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and evidcii lly of diuorcnt origin, arc the so- 
called Homeric, liymiis and the liatracliomijo- 
machia. 

The Iliad rompriscs a period of about fifty 
days of the teidli year of the Trojan war, and 
narrates the death of Avhillcs and its conse- 
quences as far as the death of Hector, Achilles 
i.i ciii*a"ed bccau.v* ^'ri.f. is, who Imd been allotted 
to him, has been taVieii av.ay and given to Aga- 
inciniion; and, ang; rod with all the Creeks, lie no 
longer takes part in the hivttle with the Trojans. 
But the misfortunes ol; hi.s eomr.ules touch his 
heart, and he at length permits his friend 
Batroclus to borrow his armoui and go to battle 
at the liead of his myrmidons. Patrocliis is slain 
by Hector. 

This event is the central and turning ])oint of 
the v.'hole ci»iv.*. The progress towards ii is very 
gradual and artist if;. 'J'hc cause of the jingo r i.s 
told first. Then, while Achilles is lying iii his 
lent, several scenes of battle arc described, which 
afford an opportunity for introducing the prin- 
cipal heroes of the Greeks, and e.spceijilly for 
bringing Diomedes into prominence. The friiit- 
lessness of their efforts and valour heightens 
their desire for the aid of Achilles. This fur- 
nishes the op])ortunity for introiliicing jind 
praising the hero. 

At last lie oojiie.s. Ho has suppressed his anger 
«gainst tlie Creeks, and turned it agjiiiist the 
Trojans, who have killed liis friend. He turns 
the fortune of war, and avenges the death of 
Patrocliis by slaying Hector. This portion of 
the poem lias a rapid inoveinent. 

But Hector’s dejitli docs not end the Iliad. 
TIis body is given up to the Trojans and interred, 
and Achilles’ wrath is turned to pity for Ihiara, 
the aged father of the dead hero ; and the poem 
is thus brought to a peaceful conclusion. 

Summary of the Iliad. 

The manner in which the .subject of the Ilijid 
is worked out will appear from tlic lollowing 
summary given by Mr. D, B. Monro in the last 
edition of the E)fa^clo2}<irdia Britannica. fii it 
Mr. Monro distingui.shcs (1) the plot, the 
story of the quan el; (2) the main course of the 
war, which forms a sort of underplot ; and (B) 
subordinate episodes - 

I. Quarrel of Achillos with Agamemnon and tho 
Greek army— Agamemnon, having been com- 
pelled to give ap his priao, Chrjseis, takes Brisois 
from Achillea— 1’horeiq*oii Achillea appeals to 
his mother Thetis, who obtains from Zens :i 
promise that he will give victory ro (he Trojans 
until the Greeks x>ay due homage her son— 
MoanwhuH Achillea takes no part in the war. 


IT. Agamemnon is persuaded by a dream sent 
from Zeuti to t:iko Iho field with all his forjo?. 
His attempt to te.st tho toinper o£ tho 
army nearly leads to their return. 
Catalogue of the army. 

Trojan mu'^ter— Trojjiu catalogue, 
irr. Mci*Lijig of tho imoio.s Paris challoiiges 
Monshms — Truro nnifle. 

** TcieliorJcoi)y ’’—rielcn pointing out to 
Priam the Greek leaders. 

Tho duel— Paris is by Aphrodite. 

IV. Truce lirokcn by Puudarus. 

Advarico of th.j nruiios— IJattlo. 

V. Aristcia of Diomede -lIL'i combat with 

Aph.rodito. 

VI. Meeting with Glaucus. 

1-311. Visit of Hector to tho city, and oifering 

of Ji pcplr.s to Athene. 

312-32!). Visit of Hector to Paris —to Andromache. 

VH. Return of Hector and Paris to the field. 

Duel of Ajji.x and Hector. 

Truce for burial of dosxrl. 

'fho Greeks build a wall round their camp. 
Vlir. Bottle— The Trojans encamp on tho 

IX. Agamemnon sends an embassy by nigl.t, tiger- 
ing Aehillc's restitution and full amo:Kl.s— 
Achilles refuses. 

X. Doloncia- Night c.tpcfIition of Odysseus 

and Diomede. 

XI. Aristeia of Ag.'Min’mnon -Ho is wounded^ 
Wounding of Diomoth* 'nid Ody.-^.seiis. 
Achilles sends Antilochiis to impiire about 
Macluioii. 

XII. Storming oE tho wall— The 'Aojans roach 
tho ship.s. 

XIIT. Zens (.•eases to watch tluj (leM— Posoirh n 
Hccnclly comes to^tho aiil of tiie Giveks. 

XIV. Slecu) of Zeus by the contrivance of Hero. 

XV. Zeus n wakened '-llPsjtore.H the advaiil ige io 
the Troj.ins— Ajjix alciic defeiids U»o winpy. 

XVI. Achillc.s is pcj-i-uadcd to allow Ihitroclua to take 

tljo fiold. 

Pntroclus drives back the Trojans— Kills 
Siirpedon, and is himsoU ki1l.?d by Hector. 
XVir. Battle for the body of Patroclus— ArisLci i 
of Mcr.elaas. 

XVIJI. News of tho death of Patroclus i.s brought to 
Achilles— Thetis comes with tho Ncroids— Pro- 
mises to obtain new armour for iiim from 
llephsL'stvis. 

The shield of Achilles described. 

XIX. Reconciliation of Achilles— His grief and do/ ire 
to avenge Patroclus. 

XX. Tlio gods cornu down, to the |)laia- Cviml)a‘ 
of Acliillcs with ifSnoas and llocbjr, who 
escapes. 

XXI. The Scamandor is choked with si .liii— Rises 

ag*ainst Achilles.whc ia slain by Hc]»hcRStu.<. 

XXII. liector alone stands against A'-hilles— His 
Right round tho wall — He is slain. 

XXIII. Burial of l’utrt.clu.s- Funcral Games. 

Priam ransoms tho body of Hector— Ilia 
burial. 

The Odyssey. 

The Odyssey dcs<;ribes the return of IJlj’Ssea 
(Odysseus) to his island home. It is a story of 
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forty (lays ; but within this short period is com- 
pressed a mass of events. It is (X)mi)oscd of four 
main divisions. In the first, Ulysses dwcjlls with 
Calypso on the Isle of Ogygia, far from his home, 
where the suitors of his wife Penelope threaten 
the ruin of his lortimo. Tclcmaciius, his son, 
now on the threshold of niaiihood, resolves to 
oppose tlicir designs; and, counselled by Minerva, 
underfakes a journey to Pylos and Sparta to seek 
his fatlun*. 

In the second part, Ulyssc.s leaves Ogygia, 
arrives in tlie land of tiic Phieaoians, to whojii 
he narrates his adventures, and goes to Ithaca. 

The third part debiils the plan of vengeaneci 
which Ulysses and his son resolved upon in the 
house of a faithful servant, the shepherd Uiinue’.is, 
and wliich is executed in the fourth ami last 
division. 

The Odyss(*y, like the Iliad, is centered in one 
person and one evoni — Ulysses, and bis rotiim 
and vengv*am.e. Its action, however, is in<)ie 
complioited througli Tcleniachus’s journey. 

OTJrKU POJiMS. 

Ilomcr is credited vrith other works hesMcs flic 
^liad and the Odyssey ; hut the fact of ids author- 
ship has never been clearly made out. If we ani 
to trust Aristotle, he was the father of eoinie. 
narrative f»oetry as well as epi(*. The poem (*.alled 
••Margins" aflrihuted to him, contaimnl the 
travels and :idvoiitiu\s (»f a wealthy and pedantic 
coxcomb : but slight fragments of this oniyliavc 
been pr(*s(M‘V(Mi ; eno'igli to show tliiit the humour 
was stiiriewliat more gross than one would expect 
from the j»ocf of the Odyssey, 1 hough redeemer 1, 
no doubt, by satire of a higher kind. 

The Tuansmissiox op the Iliad at^d the 
Odyssey ; PoWEua op Memouy. 

Thai poems of eiieh great length should have 
been preserved in days when writing, evi*n if 
invented, was in its iiitanc}'. has often excited sur- 
prise. Tlie Iliad alone contains bet ween tiftcen 
and sixWen thousand lines. “That th.'v wore 
publicly reeitLHl,” says the Uev. Mr. Collins, ‘-at 
Ifreat nalional festivals in all parts of O recce Is 
undoubted. , Professional minstrels, or rh.a))S('- 
dists, as they were called, chanteil certain s<^dectc<l 
portions whicli suited tluur own taste or that 
of their audience — often such ,is conlaiiiwl the 
exploits of some national hero. They folhv.vcd, 
po&sibly, in this the example of the great harl 
himself; just as certain of our own popular 
writers have lately taken to read to an adnuring 
public some favourite scenes and chapters fr >m 
their own works.” 


As to the powers of memory which would be 
called into play by the task of recitation, it 
would hardly Ixi looked upon in those .days 
with surprise. Long recitations were customary. 
When Odysseus himself recites at a breath 
(^OiJyuey IX.-XII.) no fewer than 2241 lines,-' it 
is nowlicrn pointed out that this was in any way 
(dthcr an elfort fur tlie speaker or for the listeners. 
It has liecn well remarked that modern rccollec* 
tion has very likely been weakened by habitual 
reliance on the great labour-saving a])p]ianccs of 
manuscript and print. Yet Macaulay, when 
occupied with the engrossing pursuit of an his- 
torian, a province wholly foreign, happened to ' 
find, on a casual opportunity, that ho could 
repeat one- half of Parudixp Lost; and among 
the men of liis generation there were a few, 
though a very few, whose capacity of recollection, 
rivalled or approacdied even that of Macaulay. 
Indeed, the aggregate contents of various memo- 
rios at the })rcsiint day must far exceed the 
whole mass of the [)Ocms. 

Thtetiauy Histoky. 

Suppose we admit the personality of the poct^ 
and his claim to be the author of both the Ilifid 
ami (klyssey, it docs not follow that either poem 
was framed originally as a >vhole, or rpcited as & 
whole, on every occasion. Most likely the song 
grew as Homer .sung, and the poet would probably 
add from time to time to the original lay. 

It may bo fairly granted also that futum 
minstrel.s who sang tlie great ])oet’s lay.s after his 
dttatli, would iuterwc.ave with them here and 
there something of their own, more or 1(?38 su(!» 
cossful ill its imitation of the original. Such 
explanation of the repetitions and incongruities 
which arc found in the Iliad seems at least as 
reasonable as tlie supposition that its twenty-four 
Book'* are the work of various hands, “stitched 
together such is one explanation of the term 
“rhap'i^.ly” — in after times, and haring a <X)m- 
moii origin only in tliis, that all sang of the 
“ woiu Irons talc of Troy.*' 

Lycurgus is said to have brought the collected 
poems from Asia to Sparta ; *Solon, at Athens, to 
have first obliged the minstrels to recite the 
several portions in due order, so as to preserve the 
continuity of the narrative. Pisistratus, the great 
Athenian ruler, has the reputation of haring first 
reduced the whole into a collected shape, and of 
having thus far settled the “ text ” of Homer, 
employing in this work the most eminent men of 
letters of Ins day. There is a legend of a Homeric 
! *• Septuagiiit ; ” of seventy learned scribes em- 
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ployed in the great work, as iu the Greek version 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

From the time when the Iliad and Odyssey 
were reduced to writing, their popularity rather 
increased than waned. They were the storehouses 
of Greek history, genealogy, and antiquity, the 
models and standards of literary taste. To be 
unacquainted with tliesc niasteiq)ieces was to be 
wholly without culture and alucation; and owing 
to their continual and public recital, this Avant 
was, perhaps, less prevalent amongst the Greeks 
than amongst ourselves. The young Alcibiiuics, 
when receiving the usual education of a Greek 
gentleman, is said to have struck his tutor one day 
in a burst of righteous indignation for having 
made the confession — certainly inexcusable in las 
vocation — ^that he did not possess a copy of the 
great poet. Alexander the Great carried always 
with him the copy which had been corrected by 
his master, Aristotle, preserved in a jewelled 
casket taken amongst the spoils of Darius. 

No pains were spared in the caligraphy or 
costliness in the mountings of favourite manu- 
sciips of the Homeric poems. They continued 
to be regarded with almost a superstitious 
reverence even dui’ing the middle ages of Christ- 
endom. Men's future destinies were discovered, 
by a sort of rude divination, in verses selected at 
^hap-hazard. Fantastical writers saw in the two 
poems nothing more nor less than allegorical 
versions of Hebrew history ; and grave physi- 
cians recommended as an infallible cure for a 
guartan ague, the placing every night a copy of 
the Fourth Book of the Iliad under the patient’s 
head. Modem siicculations have gone quite as 
fa,r in another direction. In the eyes of some 
ingenious theorists, this siege of Troy is but “ a 
repetition of the ihiily siege of the east by the 
solar powers that every evening arc robbal of 
their brightest treasure in the west; and the 
Homeric heroes and their exploits all represent, 
allegorically, in one form or another, the great 
conflict between Light and Darkness.** 

Views on the Contexts op the Iliad and 
THE Odyssey. 

Two views are held by modern scholars on the 
nature of the contents of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, One is that the destruction of Troy 
(Ulium) was an actual historical event, which 
took place cither before the AColian migration, 
or in connection with it. The first to give a 
scientific basis to this view was Volcker. 

The other makes the nan ativc of tiie Iliad not 
that of the legends ry destruction a certain 
town, but the recollection of the deeds of the 


Actraeans, who were descendants of Pelops, Aga- 
memnon, and Achilles, from whom they conquered 
a new territory. 

Pi’ofcssor Blackic, a strenuous advocate of the 
tratiitional theory, in his Homer and the Iliad,” 
expresses his belief that ‘‘there was a kingdom 
of Priam, wealthy and powerful, on the coast of 
the Dardanelles ; that there was a great naval ex- 
pedition undertaken against this Asiatic dynasty 
})y the combined forces of the EuTo[)eau Greeks 
and some of the Asiatic islanders, under tlie 
leadership of the King of Meyccnic ; that there 
was a real Achilles, chief of a warlike clan in the 
Thessalian Phtliiotis, and a real <iuarrcl between 
him and the General-in-chief of the Hellenic 
armament ; that this quarrel brought about the 
most disastrous results to the Greek host in the 
first place, and had nearly caused the failure of the 
expc<lition ; but that afterwards, a reconciliation 
having been effected, a series of brilliant achieve- 
ments followed, which issued soon after in the 
capliire of the great Asiatic capital.” 

Bishop Thirwall, in his “History of Grc»'ce.'’ 
rejects all belief iu the detailed narrative of the 
llijxd and the Odyssey, while he aflirnis that 
incidents cursorily noticed in these poems were 
exhibited in full mythical garb in other epics.” 

Mr. (?rote says in rcganl to the Trojan war, 
that as the ]>ossibility of it cannot lio'denied, so 
neither can the reality of it be affirmed. He 
supposes that the Iliad consisted originally of a 
comparatively small poem on the exploits of 
Achilles, which he calls the Achilloid, and that 
the other portions of the Iliad were not included 
in the first plan of it. He sums up the contro- 
versy with a statement which probably all critics 
of the Homeric poems arc ready to accept : “ For, 
in truth, our means of knowledge are so limited, 
that no miin can produce arguments sufficiently 
cogent to contend against opposing preconcep- 
tions We have nothing to teach us the 

history of these poems except the poems them- 
selves, Not only do we possess no collateral 
information respe(!ting them or their author, 
but we have no one to describe to us the age in 
which they originated ; our knowledge respecting 
contemporary Homeric society is collected exclu- 
sively from the Homeric compositions tliemsclvee. 
Wc arc ignorant whether any other, or what 
other, poems precedctl them, or divided with them 
the public favour ; nor have wc anything better 
than conjecture to determine either the circum- 
stances under whicli they were brought before 
the hearei’s, or the conditions which a bard of that 
day was required to satisfy.” 

Max MUller says that “ it would be mere waste 
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of time to construct out of such elements a 
systematic history, only he destroyed again 
sooner or later by some Niebuhr, (5 rote, or licwis.” 
The thcoiy, in his Lecture f>n the Science of 
Language,” to which we have already alluded, 
that the siege of Troy is a retiel itiou of the daily 
siege of the cast by the solar jiowcrs, has found 
an exhaustive commentary in the Mythology 
of the Aryan Nations,” by G. W. Cox. 

While the Trojan war is thus divested of all 
historical character, Mr. Gladstone reitcmics in 
his “ Juventus Muiidi ” what he said in his 
“Treatise on Komcr and the ITomcric Age,” 
namely, that the Iliad and the Odyssey are em- 
phatically historical poems ; and in his “ Homer’s 
place in History,” he thinks there is room for 
the presumption that the capture of Troy occurrctl 
in the 14th century b.c. 

Tho exact position occupied by Mr. Gladstone 
among the critics of 1 lonicr has been thus stated 
by himself in an article on “ Homer’s place in 
History” in the Contemj^orary Revicic : — “lam, 
he says, “ among those who have contended — 

“(1) That the ixicms of Homer were in the 
highest sense historical, as a record of * manners 
aiwf characters, feelings and tastes, races and 
countries, principles and institutions.’ 

(2) That there was a solid nucleiLS of fact in 
his account of the Trojan War. 

“ (3) That t here were no adequate data for as- 
signing to him, or to t]ie Tt'oica, a place in 
chronology. 

“ (4) That his chronology was to be found in 
his genealogies, which were usually careful and 
consistent, and which therefore served to establish 
a relative series of pc sons and events, within his 
proper sphere, but did not supply links of definite 
connection wnh the general course of human 
affairs outside of that sphere in time or place. 

“ (6) That there wa<» no extravagance in suppos- 
ing he might have lived within a half centuiy 
after the War, though he was certainly not an 
cyc-witness of it. 

“ (6) Tliat there was very strong reason to l.ic- 
licvc that he lived before the Dorian conquest of 
the Peloponncsos.” 

Wolf, a (celebrated German scholar, took an 
extremely sceptical view i*cgarding the produc- 
tions of Homer. Accoiding to him, the Iliad 
and Odyssey were no proper epic poems in the 
sense which the JEneid and Paradise lAtst 
epics, but only skilful compilaHons of jiopulaj’ 
ballads, originally separate, and oi whose separate 
existence this sharp-eyed critic could easily bring 
forward convincing proof. 

On its first appearance, the Wolfian theory 


caiTicil everything before it in Germany, and the 
startling doctrine which the great critic yiromul- 
gated, that the Homeric poems were a congeries 
of on'ginally independent lays, gathcreil together 
and moulded into a unity in the time of .Hsis- 
tmtiis (about B.c. 500), was received with favour 
Tiot only among scholare, suc.h as Heync and 
Niebuhr, but also in the general circles of litera* 
turc, where Herder hailed it ns opening up nev/ 
and important aspects of popular poetry, and the 
Schlcgcls followed in the same vein. The easy 
and rapid acceptance of the thcoiy seems to us,, 
even in these changeful days, difficult to under- 
stand. A number of predisposing causes, how- 
ever, contributed to this result— partly the spirit 
c>f the century itself, which gloried in paradox,, 
partly the remarkable evidence, which had been 
appearing everywhere with more or less concln- 
sivtuicss, as to the extraordinary vitality of 
popular poetry, even under its most anonymous 
.and uncertified chameter, and that, too. as if to 
exemplify the Wolfian theory, without the aid of 
literary aiiplianccs to preserve it, Tho Ossianic 
controversy, in particular, had opened up large 
vistas of vague possibility in this du’cction, and 
in a fortunate hour, by a most dexterous handling 
of the evidence and a masterly marshalling of 
the phenomena, Wolf was able to forge the* 
thuiiderbolt that shattered, in the view of Ger- 
many, the unity of the Homeric poems. 

The war so grandly begun by Wolf w’as con- 
tinued by Godfrey Hermann and William Muller, 
who carried on a vigorous polemic more especially 
against the unity of the Iliad. 

A reaction, hovrc.vt'r, arose, and a school of 
critics sprang up of a more conservative character, 
who were able, by a more thorough survey of the 
historiciil conditions of the case, to reconquer 
many of the apparently lost positions. Among* 
these may be named esi>ccially Ottfried Miiller,. 
We.lcker, and Gregor W, Nitzsch, the last of 
wdiora, by his voluminous and weighty works,, 
has dealt very powerful blows at the Wolfians, 
so that he may well be called “Malleus Wol- 
fianorum.” 

Of late years, however, notwith.standing the 
jiowcrful reaction of a century, Germany ha® 
gone Iwiek largely to the Wolfian camp. 

The Materials and Style of Homers 
Poetry. 

'J’hc materials of Homer’s ixietry arc essentially 
national; and if not strictly historical in eve:^ 
detail of decoration, grew, like all ballad poetry, 
out of the re.il life of the people, and rest at least 
U 1 ...U a solid historical substratum. 
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Homer is probably the most characteristic of 
all poets. ■ Traits jKjrikiual to himself inhere in his 
whole work, ami perpetually reappear upon the 
suriace. kSir Walter Scott has admirably described 
the fine stylo of Swift as the style which puts the 
rifrid words in the right places. No more just 
fieiiteiice could have been written on the style of 
Homer. But tlie merit thus described is essen- 
tially general. Jlomer has also the special quality 
that all he produces carries the maker’s mark. 
Hut the maker’s mark, when too j)rominent, con- 
alitutcs what is called mannerism. With Homer 
the maker's mark never obtrudes Ihc maker, or 
places him between the reader and the theme. It 
never interferes with the aim and lunttcr of the 
poem. Only it is thc7*e, ready when wanted. If 
we look for it, we find It. Wc then discover that 
in him what we call style, while he has the 
simplest of all styles, is also, setting aside the 
class of maniierishs, perhaps the most ptHuiliar to 
this individual. It would ho hardly ]>ossihle to 
quote iivc lines from him which must not at once, 
by internal evidcocc. be recognized aw his. Kveii 
in the smallest shred of the painting, the painter’s 
touch j.s seen. So that lh(Jiigli imitated often, in 
form and material, the imitations of him areknown 
by their touch and etfct;t, not by tlicir likcnc.^s. 

‘‘The qualities,” remarks .Mr. (Uadstone, that 
mark Grotili letters in general are pre-eminently 
round in Homer : such as force, purpose, measure, 
fituc.sSy directness, clearness, and conqWetentrss. 

To these lie adds a richness and variety, a coiii- 
preheiisive universality, wliieh is given only to 
the highest geniu.s. The for(?e which marks a 
full and healthy development in mind and body 
is ill Horner, as in the Greeks generally, not 
thrown idly about, but addressed to an aim. 
The thought is in strict proportion to the .subject, 
and the language is fitted exaelly to the thought. 

Jt goes to its end by the .straightest roa<l. The 
clearness of Horner is unrivalled in litci-alure. 
The ])as.'-'agcs in which his meaning is open to the 
amalltist shade of doubt, either as to thought or 
language, might ]>erhap.sbe eounted on the fingers. 
Such a clearness could liardly survive the advent 
of pliilosopby. Jt was the privilege of the cliild- 
hood of the race, a ti-ue though an Herculean 
childhood. Lastly, the assertion may create 
greater surprise in some, but it is true, that 
Jlomer’s forms of expro.ssion arc in a very high 
degree coini>lete, as a statue .shaped and polished 
to the finger-nail was in the llomun pi-overb com- 
plete, not merely in their main outliuc.s, hut in 
refined and subtle detail. Th.c whole wf thc.se 
emineiitiy Greek pmlitics mi*.y he summed ux> in 
one phrase — poetio truth.’* 
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Cardinal Qualities; A Blemish. 

The cardinal qualities of the style of Homer 
have been pointed out by Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
“The translator of Jlonicr,” he says, “should 
above all be penetrated by a sense of four 
qualities of his’ author — ^that he is eminently 
rapid ; that he is eminently plain and direct, 
hotli in the evolution of his thought and in the 
expression of it, that is, both in ‘his .syntax aud " 
his words ; that he is eminently plain and direcl. 
in the substance of his thought, that is, in his | 
matter and ideas ; and finally, that he is emi- 
nently noble.” 

The peculiar rapidity of Homer is due in great 
measure to his use of the hexamater verse. It is 
cliaraiderislic of early literature that the evolu- 
timi of the thought, that is, the grammatical form 
of tlie sentence, i.s guided by the structure of the 
ver.se and the correspondence which cons!equeritly 
obtains between tlie rhythm and the grammar — 
the thought. ])eing given out in lengths, as it were. 

It is the remark of Aristotle tliht Homer, though 
not in form a draniati.st, is the most dramatic of 
all Greek writer.*^, for except in his cxordiijja >f 
a few lines, he nev(‘P spe.ak.s in his own pcrsofi. 
but at once introduces his characters speaking; 
and liiey alway.s speak consi.stijitly with the 
occasion ami with thcmselve.s. 

One blemi.sh to bo laid to the charge of 
Homer is the predominance of the lashing 
and .'dr.^hing element, and the bulky accumula- 
tion of battle picce.s. Xo doubt the rare old 
minstrel lias shown his u.sual qiiickno!« of eye 
and frc.slines.sof observation in the curious vario*^;. 
of detail which he gives to the bitter pas.sageH by 
wliicli the sjiirit of the wounded luuo makes its 
exit from the body ; but no variety in point (if 
detail can eimijiciisatc to a modern reiuler for the 
wearisome iutliience of a longsiicees.siori of battle- 
pieces, in which the rlietoric which accompanies 
the blow only tends to show more distinctly tht: 
ferocity of the man who inliicts it. But modem 
feelings and im^lern notions must not be allowctl 
to alloct our judgment of Homer’s merit as a 
poet. 

Materials for History. 

Tlicre remains to us in Homer’s vcrsirvaatcrials, 
richer perliaps than existed for any periou of the 
ancient world, — richer ihancven for tlic brilliant 
day.s of I’cricles or of the Cicsars, to con.stnict a 
history, not of tli-'. times of which the poet isang, 
but of the men Minong whom he lived ; how they ^ 
acted ; how they thought, talked, and felt ; what 
they made of the e.arth and of their place in it ; 
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their private life and tlicir public life : men and 
women, masters and servants, rich and poor, we 
have them all delineated in the marvellous verse of 
a poet who, be lie what ho may, was in this respect 
the greatest which the world has ever seen. In ex- 
tent the information is little enough ; but in the 
same sense as it lias been said that an hour at 
an Athenian supper-feast would teach us more 
Grecian life and character than all Aristophanes, 
Homer’s pictures of life and manners are so livin<g, 
so distinct, so palpable, that a wliolc prose ency- 
clopaedia of disconnected facts gives us nothing 
like them. 

It is not for the Greeks alone that Homer 
possesses an important historical value ; but i\)r 
all nations he forms an imi)ortaut record of the 
earliest stages of human society, second only to the 
Booksof Moses, and perliaps some of the very ohh st 
of the Vedas. The fimt germs of almost all the 
other arts and sciences a !‘tc‘rwards cultivated hy 
the Greeks and llt)nians are to be met with in 
Homer. In Ibis view he was to the Greciks 
IhcmKclvcs an cncyc/ujjnctlia of their national 
culture; and as embodying the leading features 
ofAheir polytheistic faith, hois ,also const uni ly 
TofciTcd to l)y their groat writei*3 witli !•!! the 
deference due to an insi)iivd volume. 

In Homerfwc find faithfully described the 
manners and scnlimonts, the slate of religion 
and of knowledge, the organisation of sociidy, 
and the arts of peace and w;ir among lln^ancdont 
(Jrccks. Tills is done with native simplicity and 
vividnes.s. He sets us as in the midst of the most 
ancient of tlie nation. We may disbelieve, as in 
a modem novel, every in lividual fact ; yet iToin 
liis poems, as from a g'.K)d novel, the stranger will 
Imbibe a perfect i'-lca of the stale of society, 
iiomer is, in tuith, to Ills reader bettor than the 
best book of travels into old Gieocc. 

Not ttnly so, but by reason of the unbounde*! 
popularity of liis iiooni'S with liis countrymen, 
their intlucnoe over Ih". Greek mind may be 
compared to the combined t'ffeci pr*>luc.ed in 
Kngland by the Uible and by Shakspeau-. In 
iliscovcring Hie mind i f Horner, as to its intel- 
lectual and moral tone, we get dis<;ernmci!L not 
into one Greek only, but into all the Greeks, of 
whom be is emphatically a noble tyi)C. In this 
respect the substance of what he l-dls ns is often 
of less importiiiicc to vk than the manner in 
wliich lie tells it. 

The weakest point of the Gixjks, their aKsiinl 
rcligioul lias its interest and instruction in its 
eminently cluhJhh simplicity. We see in this 
people what may be cHh'd the childish mind 
magnified, both as Lo iiiteuaiLy and durdion ; and 


through them we can trace step by step tAe 
wonderful changes of religious thought from 
Homer to Pindar, and to Plato or Aristotle : but 
to be familiar fii*st with Homer is the basis of 
this contemplation. 

It is to be ailded that this jKiet wrote in a stage 
of tlie national mind in which divisions of litera- 
ture were not recognised. Even the distinction 
of prose and jioctry had not yet arisen. He is 
alternately poet, orator, and liistorian, theologian, 
geographer, traveller, jocose as wall as serious, 
dramatic as well as descriptive. In this half- 
developed condition, each separate function is 
less perfectly performed than afterwards ; yet 
the work as a wliolc has clianns not easily - 
attained by anything less comprehensive. 

Homekic IIkboes. 

It is probable that, like most other great 
])aintcrs of human nature, Homer was indebted 
to previous traditions for the i^viginal sketches of 
his principal heroes. These sketcdics, however, 
could have been little more than outline**, which, 
as workcil up into the linished portraits of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, must rank as his own genuine 
productions. In every br.inch of imititivo art, 
this faculty of ropresonting to the life the moral 
phenomena of our nature in their varied phases 
of virtue, vice, weakness, or eccentricity, is the 
highest and rarest attribute of genius, and rarest 
of all as cxcrciscil by Homer through the medium 
of dramatic action, where tlie characters are 
never formally described, but made to develop 
themselves by their owu language and conduct. 
It is this among his many great qualities which 
chiefly raises Homer above all otluT poets of liis 
own cla?.s; nor, with tlie single exception, per- 
haps, oi the groat EngUsli dramatist, has any 
poet ever prod need so immerous and sjiiritcd a 
variety of original ch.ar.acters, of difTereiit ages, 
ranks, and s'^xos. Still more peculiar to himself 
than their variety is the unity of tiiought, feel- 
ing, and expression, often of miuutc ])hr.ascology, 
with which they arc individually sushiiiicd, and 
yet without an appearance of clTort on the jiart 
of their author. E:vdi describes himself spon- 
taiicously when brougiit on the serene, just as the 
autoin.ata of Vulcan in the Odyssey, though 
indebted to the, divine artist for the mechanism 
on which they move, appear to perform their 
functions by tlicir own unaidiid powers. This it 
has been pointed out may be used as an argument 
in favour of the unity of the Homeric poems. 
That any two or more poets should 
neously have conceived such a character as 
Aeliillcs is next to impossible. Still less crcdlblo 
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is it that tho different parts of the Iliad, where 
the hero sucec.ssivcly appeal’s as the same sub- 
lime ideal being, under the influence of the same 
combination of virtues, failings, and passions — * 
thinking, speaking, acting, and suffering, accord- 
ing to the same single type of heroic grandeur — 
can be the production of more than a single 
mind. Such evidence is, perhaps, even stronger 
in the case of the less prominent actors, in so far 
as it is less possible that different artists should 
simultaneously agree in their ]X)rtraits of mere 
subordinate incidental ])crsonages, than of heroes 
whose renown may have rendered their charac- 
ters a species of public property. Two poets of 
the Elizabethan age might, without any concert, 
have harmonised to a great extent in their 
portrait of Henry V. ; but that the corrcspondcticc 
should have extended to the imaginary com- 
panions of his youth — ^the Falstaffs, Pistols, Bar- 
dolps, Quicklcys — were incredible. But the 
nicest shades of ]HX’uliarity in the inferior actors 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, are conceived and 
maintained in the same spirit of distinction as in 
Acliilles or Hector. 

The liiiAXi AKT> THE Odyssey compared 

WITIt THE NIEBELUNGEN-LAY. 

It has been j)ointed out by an able writer that 
the cxtnM)rdinany cxcellcTico of the Iliad and 
Odyssey os pattern siiecimcns of the popukir epos 
may be most readily seen by comparing them 
with the Nicbelungen-lay of the Cennans, — 
poem composed in a similar state of society, and 
so much under the same circumstances that 
Lachmaiin actually set himself to analyse it after 
the Wolfian fashion, and resolve it into what ho 
considered its constituent small songs. 

In this Teutonic cix)s the unprejudiced reader 
will, along with many quiet beauties, discover an 
utter want of that equestrian vigour, inanfulness, 
and fire which never remit in the sinewy and 
bracing course of the Iliad. Homer sometimes 
seems to lake his subject easily, — either sleeps 
himself, no doubt, or some interpolated Ilomcrid 
is sleeping in his chair, — but ho is never flat, 
never thi n , never weak. Of the Niebcl ungen-lay, 
on the other liand, we may miy that breadth, 
dilution and weakness art the chamctcristics. It 
is a German Jliad, and a vei^y Gcirniaii Iliad 
indeed, as Coleridge sfiid of the Messiah of 
Kloixstock, — an Iliad corapostxl by an old Germau 
in his easy chair, enveloping his an girt Muse in a 
loose-floating aimusphciti of “Lobacco-smoke, — 
Homer' in his slippoi’s. 

But besides vigou/. the Greek asso.is his proud 
prc-cmincncc over th»* German by the healthy 


hilarity and the rich, sunny luxuriance of his flue 
Ionic tcmpci’amcnt. One feels that these poems 
were written in a clime where, next to Olympian 
Jove, the shining Apollo was the great object of 
local worship. 

His variety and many-sidedness have been 
equally praised ; for though it is certainly true 
that there is for our modern tastes a very con- 
siderable superfluity of mere fighting in the Iliad, 
we must bear in mind that Homer wotc in an 
age when the soldier was the only hero, and for 
a people to whom the recital of the military 
exploits of ancestors was as full of moral signifi- 
cance :is the trials of the Apostle Paul are to 
a modern Christian. 

Not less admimblc, finally, than his vigouP, his 
sunnincss, and his luxuriant variety arc the 
sobriety, sense, and moderation that everywhere 
regulate and keep ^vi thin chaste limits the billowy 
enthusiasm of the old minstrel. OccasioTially, 
perhaps, when a patriotic feeling interferes, there 
may be discerned a little ludicrous exaggeration, 
but generally speaking, the i)Oct's thorough 
naturalness and truth kept him by a safe instinct 
within the nicest limits of gootl taste. In^be 
Nicbelungen-lay, on the other hand, as in Klop- 
stock’s Memah^ there is a plentiful exhibition, in 
the author’s way, of the most appalling exaggera- 
tion. The catastrophe of the Odyssey, no doubt, 
is sufficiently bloody; but this is the divine 
retributive vcngciince ‘of a goddess for a long 
series of offences of a very gross and wanton 
description ; and besides, it may well be called 
sober and moderate when contrasted with that gi- 
gantic Cyclopean arcbitectui’c of ierrors cemented 
with streaming l)]oocl, and wrapt in flames of 
jKirtcntous conflagration, which forms such a 
gi’im catastrophe to the grim epos of the Niebel- 
uugen. 

The Iliad Compared with the Odyssey. 

So far as tone and style arc concerned, it 
has been rcnicirkcd by Mr. Gladstone and other 
critics, there is no doubt that the pulse so to 
speak of th(j Odyssey beats less vehemently than 
that of the Iliad. It would, however, be strange 
if it were not so, when we recollect that one is a 
))oem of war and the other of peace; one of the 
barrack anti the other of the palace. It is reason- 
ably believed among those who oppose the Separ- 
ators, as they arc called, that the just propor- 
tion which exists bet’-veen the subject ..and the 
style of each, suggests another pro|)ortion, not 
less just, between subject and style on the ojio 
hand, and time of life on tlic other ; that the 
Iliad represents the life and genius of the poet 
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moving: upwards to the zenith, and the Odyssey 
the same life and genius in the paler track Ijcyond. 

An interesting comparison of the two plots 
lias been made by Mr. Gljutstoue in his de- 
servedly |) 0 |)ular Manual ou lioincr.” “ In the 
plot of the Odyssey,” he says, '‘symmetry is 
obvious at first sight ; in the plot of the Iliad it 
has to be sought out ; and the relevancy and 
proportion of the parts arc only seen in full when 
1 we bring into view, together with the highly 
national character of the poem, the circumstances 
of the minstrel, itinerant among the courts, 
festivals, and games of Greece, and naturally led 
to give alternate prominence to the perfonnauces 
of tlie respective chiefs with whovsc names this 
ortliat part of tliccountry liad aspecial connection. 
The plot of the lliail is iii reality a far 
more subtle, far less iniitablo work. Ea<;h poem 
hangs upon a man : the Iliad upon the wrath 
of a man. Each poem is intensely national ; but 
the nationality of the Iliad is exliibitod in the 
struggle with an alien and (itfmding power; that 
of tile Odyssey in the comparison and contrast 
between Acliaian life on the one sitlc, and foreign* 
am]^ partly fabulous scenes, manners, and insti- 
tutions ou the other. The Odyssey is TUtn'c 
strange in adventures; but its ordinary tone with- 
in the irelloii^i zone is cninior and more subdued, 
and t(!iids loss, except when near the crisis, to 
warm the lAood of the reader. There is in each a 
()araUeH''ni between the ^i vine and the human 
actions. 1 1 is but rarely in the Iliad that grandeur 
and rapid force give way to allow tlic exhibition 
of doinestJc afTcetioii : yet this exhibition is as 
remarkable and unequivocal as tin* more splendid 
features of tlie fx- m. Conversely in the 
Odyssey, the family life supplies the tissue 
upon and int<» which is woven the action of the 
j>oeiu ; yi:t u|Kni occasion it rises into a grandeur 
that, is extraordinary. Tlie scene of Hector and 
Aiidri.niiache e(pial.s the Oilyssgv in tenderness; 
the slow [>reparations, moral as w'cll as physic*al. 
for the great vengeance on the suilor.s, in their 
stern hublimiiy perhaps may match wdth any- 
thing in the Iliad : so tliat each poem, from 
base to summit, has a somewhat similar largi .r\ss 
of range.' The Jliiui is carefully iinished to 
the end ; and if it flags at ail. flags in some of 
the middle parts, while tlui great issue remains 
8usi)Ciided ; the last Ik>ok of the Odyssey, 
w^hile it carries a sufHcieney of identifying marks, 
exhibits a manifest decline in force, as if the 
mind and hand of the mastci w'erc conscious that 
their work w’as done, and caweted their rest. * In 
' these remarks every rcad«T of taste will be found 
iio agree wnth Mr. Gladstone 


HoMEii Compared with other Great 
Literary Epics. 

An interesting comparison has been made of 
Homer with other great literary epics. Like the 
French epics, Homeric jKietry is indigenous, and 
is dislingiiishctl by this fact, and by the case of 
movement and the simplicity which result from 
it, from poets such as Virgil, Dante, and Milton. 
It is also distinguished from them hy the com- 
parative absence of underlying motive or senti- 
ment.. In Virgil’s poetry a sense of the greatness 
of Home and Italy is the leading motive of a 
passionate rhetoric, partly veiled by the chosen 
delicacy of his language. Dante and Milton are 
still more faithful exponents of the religion and 
polities of their times. Even the French epics 
are pervaded by the sentiment of fear and hatred 
of the Saracens. But in Homer the interest is 
purely dramatic : there is no strong antipathy of 
race or religion; the wav turns on no political 
event ; the capture of Troy lies outside the range 
of the Iliad. Even the heroes are not the chief 
national heroes of G recce. The interest lies wholly, 
so far as wc can see, in the picture of human life 
and action. 

Translations of Homer. 

The poems of Homer, as .a great inheritance for 
I he wliole world, have naturally been translated 
into lh(i princi]>al languages (»f Europe. Tlie 
most famous of continental versions are those of 
Gesarotti and Monti in Italy ; Montbel iti 
France ; and Voss in Germany, 

The best known translations in English are 
those of Chapman, Pope, and William Cowper. 

( hiAPMAN's Translation, 

The great, merit of Chapman, as w^cll becomes 
an English writer contemporary of Shakspeare, 
;irc vigour, jiowcr. freshness, and ori<:u\alit.y. He 
had, besuhj.s, an unl)ounded admiration of his 
author and was of far too si rong, free, and poetic 
a nature to iin:t.ginc that the fine dash and flow 
of .a great gt-nius could ever be adequately ex- 
prcssi.'d by the nuHilianical method of a literal 
transference. In those days also tlu^y had a bold, 
direct way of looking at things, and an outspoken 
heartiness and honesty of phrase which is 
thoroughly Homeric. “In this resi>ccl,” says 
rrofossor Bhickie, — wlio is himself, to our way 
of thinking, the most ailmirable of the latter-day 
translations of Hoincr, — “Chapman was certainly 
more favourably situated for rendering Homer 
into English than those who came after him. No 
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translator is less anxious than Chapman to pre- 
serve the mere woi^s of the original, lienee the 
strong, manly fashion in which he takes the right 
word as it were by tlic cuff of the neck, and 
flings it into the arena to do his bidding.” 

But every reader who knows his Greek Homer 
recognises in Chapman innumerable things that 
arc not in the original, and arc inclined to apply 
to his style of tninslation what Dryden said of 
Cowley’s, “ It is not always that a man will have 
a present made him when he expects the payment 
of a debt.” 

Unfortunately Chapman, and, indeed, the Eliza- 
bethans generally, with all their power, were 
considcmble mannerists. They had a very rare 
sort of mannerism to be sure, springing from an 
excess of power, a very forwaid fancy, aud a very 
protrusive wit ; but this mannerism, like .sp.anglcs 
upon a Quaker’s i-obc, or ingenious fancies in a 
death-bed prayer, may often prove as fatal to 
poetry and t6 a good translation as the cheaper 
mannerism of feebleness and a barren wit. it 
was not unseldom w'ith Chapman. 

With all his searching fervour and rough gran- 
deur, (diapman is in general far from Ix'ing a 
good translator. His vices, that is, almost always 
his misapplied virtues, are unfortunately most un- 
Homeric. Of ingenious conceits, quaint fancies, 
clever allusions, smart plays iqjon wuixls, tlic 
minstrel Homer had as little idea as liis heroes 
tiad of French sauce to their roasted chine. But 
such things arc constant in Chapman. 

“ You will not find anywhere in the English 
language more splendid examples of bomlxist 
than ill * Chapm.'iii’.s Homer.’ If ixjople do not 
always say so it is either l>ecau.sc they arc ignorant, 
or because Chapman has been de.ad more than 
two hundred years ; and there is a class of critics 
who arc as prone to cxteiiuale the defects of 
dea<l writers as to exaggerate the faults of the 
living. Besides, Chapman is an Elizabctiian, and 
there is a charm in that won! to certain cars 
powerful to gag all judgment and consecrate any 
absurdity.’* — Blaclcie, 

On the subject of Cliapman’s tr.ansLation, 
Mr. James Il.Txjwcll, the American author, writes 
with considerable cnthusiasin. “The Homer of 
Cliapman,” he says, “whatever its defects, alone 
of all English versions has this crowning merit of 
being, where it is most successful, tlioronghly 
alive. He has made for us the best poem that 
has yet been Englished out of Homer, and in so 
far gives us a truer idea of him. Of all trans- 
latom be is farthest rcruovod from the fault with 
which he charges others, wh* ai Le says that our 
divine master’s ingenious imitaiing the life 
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of things (which is the soul of a poem) is never 
respected nor perceived by his interpreters only 
standing pedantically on the grammar and words, 
utterly ignorant of the sense and grace of him. 
His mastery of J5nglish is something 'wonderful, 
even in an age of masters, when the language 
was still a mother-tongue, and not a contrivance 
of pedants and gmmmarians. He had a reve- 
rential sense of *our divine Homer’s depth 
and gravity, which will not open itself to the 
curious austerity of belabouring art, but only to 
the natural and most ingenious soul of our thricc- 
sacred iK)eey.’ His task was as holy to him ns a 
version of Scripture ; he justifies the tears of 
Achilles by those of Jesus, and the eloquence 
of his horse by that of Balaam’s less noble 
animal. He decs not always keep close to his 
original, but he sins no more even in this than 
any of his rivals. He is especially great in his 

similes Of .all who have attempted Hoihcr, 

he has the topping merit of being inspired by 
him.” 

PorE’s Tkanslation. 

Poi)C has thrc(^ great and thorough HoimM'ic 
excellences, —fervour, lapidily, and sound ; and 
these three virtues aie such that we may well 
allow them to eove3‘ a mullitiidc#.of sins. No 
translator of any classical work has been so 
widely read as Pope : and even now, when a great 
change has come over tlii',* literary world, he main- 
tains a high position. This jxqmlarity he owes to 
two circiinistanecs : l:e had the good sense to 
choose a thoroughly pi^pnlar and national measure, 
and he handled it with ec.nsummote mastery. 

But the age in which Pope li/cd was an ago 
w’hich, in its literary fashion, preferred elegance to 
strength, ornament to simplicity, and art to 
nature. Of this age }\qie was one of the fore- 
most spokesmen ; .and as such unquestionably 
hail no special vcK-ation to translate Homer. 

The great fault of i’opc is his determination tt» 
be gland. — a determination which achieves its 
pur^xisc too often by mere pomp of sound and 
flourish of rlictorical trumpets 'without regard to 
the truth of the picture he has to paint. As 
Arnold says well, fie is apt to plant his style 
formally betwixt himself and his object, whereas 
the true poetic eye looks at the object simply. ^ 

The only other fault of Pope which deserves 
mention is his well-known delight in glittering 
antitheses and elegant points of expression. 
Homer, like every jxipular poet, has his* store of 
provcrliial sayings, expressed by him generally 
in the rounded fonn of a single line or couplet ; 
but of the rhetorical figure cal led ('inlithesis. asr 
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used by French wits and literary men, he knows 
nothings ^ 

CowpBB’8 Translation. 

The peculiar features of Cowpcr*s translation 
took their rise in the fronius of. the ixxjt, the 
circumsliinccs under which he wrote, and the 
tendency which ruled liim to avoid the faults of 
his predecessors. His genius wfis simple, homely, 
, 4 ?asy, familiar, and thoroughly natural ; his cir- 
cumstances were sad, — he w’rotc as a relief to his 
mind during prolonged fits of the most oppressive 
doP]X)ndcncy. 

In the work of translation he started with the 
canon of literalness. Fidelity,” says he, is 
of the very essence of translation. The matter 
found in me, wdiethcr the reader like it or not, is 
found in Homer ; and the matter not found in 
me, how much soever he may axlmirc it, is found 
only in Mr. Pope. T have omitted nothing, I 
have invented nothing .... To tliosc who shall 
be inclined to tell me that my diction is often 
plain and inelegant, T reply beforehand that I 
know it ; that it would be absuixl were it other- 
wise*; and that Homer himself stands in the siime 
])redicamcnt.” 

“These ’wonls*” remarks Professor Blackio, 

“ reveal the ^rholc secret of the principle on 
which Cowper’s Iliad was composed, contain the 
the t^Jxt of all its profound excellences and all 
Hs profound defects, llio rfuliajit stccd.s of 
(^hapman, and the rhetorical pyrotcchny of Poj)e 
were lx)th to disappear. This is liis grand virtue. 
But when the Knglisli is to he bald ami fiat 
])ceausc Homer is the same, there is double weak- 
ness here, for which the pretty apology is hardly 
sufficient, — the w'cakness of Cow’per smiud which 
was not of the sounding and tramping character 

Homer’s, and the w'cakness of Cowixir’s English 
language as contrasted with Homer s Ionic Greek; 
for wliicb, on his naked principle of literalness, 
he could offer no compensation ; but for which 
lx)th Chapman and Pope amply compensated, 
sometimes by creating new- beauties, at other 
times by plucking the offence from the forehead 
of a fault, through tlic charm of some brilliant 
or eonorous impropriety.** 

Popular Qualitii:--. 

There is some tendency in critics from Aristotle 
Oownwanls to invert the order of attributes in 
respect tb the Homeric pocnib so ns to dwell 
most on recondite excel lenees which escape the 
^unaided reader, and >vhich arc even to a great 
extent disputable. But it is given to few minds, 


as Goethe has remarked, to appreciate fully tho 
mechanism of a long poem ; and many feel the 
beauty of the separate paits who liavc no senti- 
ment for the aggregate perfection cf the whole. 

Nor were the Homeric poems originally ad- 
dressed to minds of the rarer stamp. They are 
intended for those feelings which the critic has 
in common with the unlettered mass, not for 
that enlarged range of vision and peculiar stan- 
dard which he has .acquired to himself. Tliey are 
of all {)Ocms the most absolutely and unreservedly 
popular: had they been otherwise they could not 
have lived so long in the mouth of the rhapsodes 
and the car and memory of the people ; nnd it 
was then that their influence was first acquired, 
never afterwards to be shaken. Their beauties 
belong to the parts taken separately, which re- 
vealed themselves spontaneously to the listening 
crowd at the festival, far more than to tho 
whole poem taken together, which coukl haidly 
be appreciated unless the ]>aris were dwelt upon 
and allowed to expand in the mind. Tho most 
unlettered hearer of these times could readily 
seize, while the most instructed reader can 
still recognise, the characteristic excellence of 
Homer’s imiTativc, — ^its straightforward, uncon- 
scious, unstudied simplicity ; its concrete forms of 
speech and happy alternation of action with 
dialogue ; its vivid pictures of living agents, 
always clearly and sharply individualised, 
w'hethor in the commanding prop)ortion8 of 
Achilles and Odysseus, in the graceful presence 
of Helen and Penelope, or in the more humble 
contnust of Eumaeus and Mal.anthiscs ; and 
always, moreover, a^iirnated by the frankness 
with which his heroes give utterance to all their 
transient emotions and even all their infirmities ; 
its coii.>?laTit reference to those coarser veins of 
feeling and palpable motives which belong to all- 
men in common ; its fullness of graphic detail,, 
freshly drawn from the visible and audible 
\vorld, and ihougli (jften homely, never tamo or 
trenching iqwn that limit of satiety to which the 
Greek mind was so keenly alive ; lastly, its x>cr- 
pctual junction of gtxls and men in the same 
picture, and familiar appeal to ever-present 
divine .agency, in harmony with the intcipreta- 
tion of nature at that time iinivereal. 

It is undoubtedly easier to feel than to 
describe tlio impressive Infiiionce of Homcrio 
narrative ; but the time and circumstances under 
which that influence was first and most power- 
fully felt, preclude the i^ossibility of explaining 
it by comprehensive and elaborate comparisons- 
such n.s are iniplicd in Aristotle’s rrui.arks upon 
tlic structure of the poems. The crit ic who seeks 
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the explanation in the place will not depart 
widel} i’roni I lie point of view of those humble 
auditors to whom the poems were ori[?inally 
addressed, or from the susceptibilities and capa- 
cities common to the human basom in ever^^ 
.stage of i)]-ogrc.ssive culture. And though the 
refiiiemciits and delicacies of the poems, as well 
ns their general structure, are a subject of highly 
interesting criticism, yet it is not to these that 
Hoinov owes his widespread and imperishable 
popiilarity. 

Still loss i.s it true, as the well-known observa- 
tions of Horace would lead. us to believe, tiiat 
Homer is a teacher of ethical wisdom of high 
{Standing. No didactic purpose is to be found in 
the Iliad and Od yssey. A philosopher may doubt- 
less extract from the incidents and strongly 
•narked eliarjicters whicli they contain much 
illustrative matter for his e.xhortations, but the 
ethical doctrine which he applies must emanate 
from his own rchoctions. The Homeric hero 
inmiifc.^ls virtues or intinnitios, fiorcenrss or 
compassion, witli the same straightforward and 
shnple-minded vivacity, imeoiisdousof an} ideal 
standard by which his eoruluet is to be tried : 
nor can wc trace in the poet any ultenor funetiou 
beyond tliat of the inspired organ of the Muse 
and the eloquent herald of lost adventures out of 
tlie darkiic.es of the past. 

Various A^ikws. 

I would by no raeaas,” says a critic to whom 

have already been much indebted, *• conceal 
Irom myself the fact, that there arc always many 
lu.ble-minded and high-hearted pers^.ms living iii 
tiie world who have no taste for poetry strictly 
so called, wliose own lives, perhaps, arc an epic 
fxX'in and a .song of victory in tJiLo'r own sphere, 
hid to whom the cunningly ornate and liiiely 
! "innoi)izo(l dcscriplio!! of their own unobtrusive 
..-aoisiu or ilia t of their nci:alil>oiirs is a matter 


of indifference, perhaps of annoyance. I am 
well aware also that even the special lovcm of 
rythmical composition in the present age are 
not all for that reason necessarily the admirers 
of Homer ; on the contrary, the curious elabora- 
tion, the imaginative luxurianoo, the subtle 
fancifulncss, the liigh-straiucd idealism, the far- 
reaching speculation, the metaphysical self -ana- 
tomizing inspection of modem poetry, are 
elements which, if they once become the habitual 
food of our higher nature, will withdraw a great 
many of the more delicately sensitive readers of 
poetry from the enjoyment of Homer. Those 
who love to soar in an aerial balloon with Percy 
Hysshe Shelley, or to wrestle with the darkest 
social problems of the day under the le:idcr. 
ship of the authoress of * Aurora Leigh,’ will 
not be apt to (consider the wrath of a Thessalian 
captain, or the wanderings of a worldly-wise 
Ithacan laird among savages and giants three 
thousand years ago. subjects of very hopeful 
significance for the lofty Muse by whicli they love 
to be inspired. Persons wlio have been accus- 
tomed to ride a winged Piignsus will not readily 
condescend to mount a common hoi’se, wJijjse 
highc.st exploit is to gallop over a green com- 
mon, where merely mortal kiiie, sheep, and geese 
ero]> vulgar grass, or to leap across a triple- 
barred gate and a double ditch with only a 
human hiintcjr on liis back. 

*• But .such person.^, f^tliough they in.ay not be 
willing, if they arc hoiK'st. to profess any great 
admiration for Horner s poetry any more than for 
Walter iScott s ; yet if they have true hearts in 
Ihcir bosoms, and are riot merely employ* -d 
under the name of poetry in daintily nursiiig 
a few morbid conceit.s, will have no difficulty in 
allowing their eyes to rest curiously, and it may 
be even lovingly, on the real pictures of healthy 
and vigorous human life which the Homeric 
poems pieseut.’* B, I. A. 
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“ He lived to cast a mighty net; and hia aij^net*mark on tho cartli';’. surface has hucn rulcil in parallels! of ircsU. 
Ho is the patriarch of an iron ajre, with its levcl’in^ princiislcs, cripuii iive forces, and its accelerated progress.’' 

(.’ 0 N T E N T H. 

Difficultiei surroundiniT Poverty- Advantages of Wealth and Station-A Hero Rising from the Ranks- Early Days of 
Stephenson -Small Beginnings and Slow Progress Self Education-^Marriage, Happiness, and Subsequent Calamity 
—Beginning as an Engineer-The Safety Lamp-Iocomotivea- Killingworth Colliery -Stockton and Darlington Rail- 
way— Liverpool and Manchester Railway -London and Birmingham Railway- Stephenson’s Later Days-Tho ’^Railway 
Mania Conclusion.- 

Oreatnkss A(’HIHVJ£D undkp. Dikficmjltiks. power who.S(i aiL^oncy Khonhl hriiig into corunium- 
TT is seldom that we find in a single life such a cation and fellowship the remotest nations •£ the 

concentration of the truly lieroie, so grand and earth, — wlu> ebeerfully sat down t<^pat<'li the jackets 

universal, and withal so hearty _ and cheerful a aiul cobble the shoes of his £elh)\v pitmen, by the 

lesson, as is ])resented in tlie career of the Nor- light of the engine fire, to earn the pence f<u* 

thumbnail . pitman, who wrouglit for shillings the night-si'hool, where he, a grown man, leanit 

while preparing to increase his country’s wealth by to read, write, and cipher, — the man who was to 

millions, — who, laboriously mastering the alphabet be the gainci of t>ne of those mighty victories of 

after ho had attained to manhood, was dcstmed to p«jaee, infinitely grander in their nature than the 

teach, the wise men of his century how to u triumphs of war, inasmuch as they construct and 
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create^ apreacling blessing and prosperity, where 
war’s triumphs bring but sorrow and desolation. 
<<Some are bom great,” says Shakespeare’s Mal- 
Tolio^ **8ome achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them ; ” and in the careers of 
the majority of eminent men, there is a mingling 
of the three elements ; the advantages derived from 
birth and station and inherited wealth, and not 
unfrequently the influence of favouritism and 
patronage, forming very important factors in a 
sticcessful career by their fostering assistance to 
ability. Thus even in the career of the great 
Duke of Wellington, we cannot leave out of 
view the aristocratic Liiiih and 8urrt)undings, 
which enabled the future hero to spring so 
lightly and jauntily up the first steps of the 
ladder of promotion, and made a lieutenant- 
colonel of him within six years of his entering the 
army as ensign. The younger Pitt, great as he 
undoubtedly was as a statesman, and worthy of 
his high position, to a certain extent had great- 
ness thrust upon him, when, through royal favour, 
ho became Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
23rd, and Prime Minister in his 2-lth, year ; aud in 
the careers of the great Sir llobert Peel, Sir Francis 
Bacon, the Duke of Marlborough, and a host of 
other worthies who have left a great name behind 
them, the influence of favouring circumstances 
can be traced, and must not be ignored. But in 
Stephenson’s case these are entirely wanting. No 
soldier in life’s battle rose so completely and 
gloriously from the ranks as did the man to wliom 
we owe the great railway system of the world. 
No man was more fully entitled to say, with 
Schiller's ideal German poet, “Selbat erschuf er 
sich den Werth,” What he wa.s worth he owed to 
himself. If a writer of Action sat dow'ii with the 
avowed purpose of portraying a man W’ho by 
indomitable tenacity and peiseverance, sterling 
worth and nobleness, and unassisted genius, 
triumphed over the most fonnidable obstacles, 
and acliieved a success colossal in itself, but >t'ith 
its greatness enhanced tcnfcild by the straightfor- 
ward honesty, the undcviiitiug rectitude that com- 
pelled respect while it extorted .admiration, he 
could hardly, from his unfettered fancy, have 
evolved so complete a picture aa the history of 
George Stephenson prcneiitis in reality. Fact is 
here, as elsewhere, stru-iiger than fiction. 

A Hbbo from the Banks. 

By the working millions, the life of Stephenson 
can hardly be read without a glow of honest pride ; 
and from beginning to end it 's ♦'•aught with en- 
couragement. It is BO emphatically u , 70 ocf life, so 
tuU of honest, healthy effort, so thorough and real 


from beginning to end. Integer vUce might appro- 
priately have been taken for the motto of George 
Stephenson. Whatever his hand found to do, he 
did with his might. There was a manly modesty 
about him, a simplicity that had in itself an element 
of the heroic. Mr. Pease of Darlington, to whom 
he came to speak about the projected railway 
from that town to Stockton, was at once taken 
with his quiet, manly demeanour. There was such 
an honest, sensible look about him, and he seemed 
BO modest and unpretending. He spoke in the 
strong Northumbrian dialect of his district, and 
described himself iis “ only the engine-wright at 
Killingworth ; that’s what lie was.” A working 
man laboriously raising himself by sheer hani work, 
cleverness, and genius, with all his modesty he 
was yet self-possessed and self-reliant. He had 
thought out what he asserted, and thoroughly 
believed in its truth ; and when called upon, 
would give his opinion without fear and without 
favour. He explained to King Leopold of Belgium, 
in the palace of Lacken, his views concerning the 
Belgian coal-fields, ivith as much coolness as if he 
had been addressing one of his own companions or 
friends ; using his hat as a model whereon to de- 
monstrate his xiropositions, and afterwards humoui- 
onsly mentioning to Mr. Sopwith, who was with 
him, his anxiety that the King shoulU not see the 
inside of his hat, which was a shocking bad one.” 
** Robert’s good-natured, you see,” he said to Lord 
Howick, who had come to see bis son in reference 
to a scheme in which that nobleman was greatly 
interested ; “and if your Lordship were to get 
alongside of him, you might talk him over ; so 
you have been ([uite lucky iu meotqig with me . . , 
You may take my w'ord for it, my l.ord, it will never 
answer.” Lord Howick was a w^ealtliy county 
magnate, an infiiiential nobleman; but “a man’s 
a man for a’ tliat ! ” In a question conceniing a 
railway it was George Stephenson first, and Lord 
Htiwick nowhere and, like an undaunted Briton 
as he was, the ex-^iitman would speak out his 
mind in his own plain, practical way. 

And one other point we would notice before 
proceeding to give the outline of this great and 
useful life, — an important point, for it puts in a 
clear light the magnitude of the difficulties against 
which our hero had to contend, in comparison 
with the position of the humblest toiler of the sea 
or land at the present day. No one, not the 
poorest of orphan children, now begins to fight the 
battle of life, without being provided, at.tb® State’s 
cost, if need be, with those weapons of education 
which Stephenson had to purchase for himself at a 
cost of much labour and self-denial. Happy indeed 
would Stephenson have been to procure the in- 
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tniction now offered to all, and great would have 
been the aaving in years of that valuable life. 
But in his time national education did not enter 
into the philosophy of government ; and he had 
to enter upon the task of self-tuition without even 
the books that modem improvement has brought 
within the reach of all. How he did it will appear 
in the story of his life. 

Birth, Surroundings, and Earlt Years. 

A hundred years ago, there stood close to the 
little village of Wylam, dependent on the colliery 
of the same name, a small detached house, an 
urdinaiy labourer’s cottage of one story. It was 
known as High Street House, and is still standing, 
— an object of interest now, for here, in a bare- 
raftcred, clay-floored room, George Stephenson was 
bom, on the 9th June, 1781 ; just at the time when 
the truth of Lord Chatham’s words, “ You cannot 
conquer America,” was beginning to dawn on the 
English Government, and noble Lords and honour- 
able gentlemen in Parliament were at least in- 
clined to doubt whether the “rebel Washington’* 
mi^t not prove too hard for them after all. The 
parents, Robert Stephenson, known as Old Bob, 
and his wife Mabel, with their children, were 
described by ifn old Wylam collier, from personal 
recollection, as “ an honest family, but sair hadden 
doon i’ th’ world : ” in other words, they were very 
poor, — for Old Bob only earned 12^. a week as fire- 
man at the colliery ; and poor Mabel Stephenson, 
though “ a rale canny body,” must have hatl con- 
siderable difficulty in keeping house on that very 
exiguous income; and though George was only the 
second son, by 1792 the number of children in the 
collier’s little room had increased to six. By the 
time the family of eight were fed, and very 
indiflercntly clothed, the wages were exhausted, 
and BO none of the children went to school. 
Little Qeorgie accordingly was dragged up after 
the rough but not unkindly manner of many poor 
men’s children, getting no book schooling, but 
l)a8sing through the country boy's curriculum of 
birds’ -nesting, straw- and reed-whistle making, 
eiraud running, and, in quality of nurse, lugging 
about the younger childien as they successively 
appeared. 

Old Bob seems to have been anything but an 
unkindly character, though somewhat eccentric 
in his ways and manners; or, ns an old miner 
quaintly described him, “ as queer as Dick's hat- 
band— went thrice aboot, an wouldn’t tie.” He 
'lold the children stories of Robinson Crusoe and 
Jack the Giant Killer by way of education, took 
George for country walks, and awakened in the 


little lad a love and interest for animals and pilanta 
that remained with him throughout his life. 

And here, as elsewhere, a “ trivial cause ” might 
be found connected with future “ great events." 
In front of the old High Road House ran a tnm« 
way, or rood, along which the waggons laden with 
coal were drawn by horses from the pit’s mouth to 
the wharf some mUes distant. Railways, or plate- 
ways as they were often called, had been in use, 
under various forms, for a century and a half in 
the mining districts. It was part of George's duty 
to keep his younger brethren from being run over 
by the passing waggons. Wylam road at that 
time was a more wooden tramway ; but who can 
tell what influence it had on the mind of tho 
future engineer ? When George was eight years 
old the family removed to Dewley Burn Colliery; 
where “ Old ” Bob was again fain to establish his 
household goods in a single room. Little George’s 
observant nature was here displayed in that “ child- 
hood play,” in which the poet declares that “ much 
meaning lurketh oft.” He amused himself with 
Bill Thirlwall, a playmate, by modelling a clay 
engine, with hemlock-stalk steampipe, and little 
cork corves, or baskets, in imitation of the appa- 
ratus at the mine, — a sharp little fellow, evidently 
observant and imitative, and sure to go through 
the world with his eyes open. 

Small Beginnings ; Stephenson’s Earlt Years. 

From the lowly agricultural occupation of herding 
a widow's cows at twopence per day, to the mors 
honourable office of leading the plough horses, and 
hoeing turnips at double the wage, the boy passed ou 
to work at the colliery, earning a dailysizpence, raised 
to eightpence when he was appointed to drive the 
horse tliat turned the gin,— “ a grit growin’ lad, wi’ 
bare legs and feet,” said an old miner afterwards, 
who knew him well. He acquired the reputation 
of a lively fellow, quick and ready, and full of fun 
and tricks. At first, growing lad though he waSi 
he feared he might be considered too small for the 
place, and used to hide when the owner came 
round, lest he should be sent away. Thus he 
wrought at more than one colliery, until he was 
promoted to man’s wages, 128. per week, at 
Throckley Bridge, and declared himself “ a made 
man for life.” 

Presently he was appointed plugman, or engine- 
man, to the engine of which Old Bob was fireman ; 
and thus at seventeen he hod passed his father in 
tho race of life ; for the plugman’s position is con- 
sidered more responsible than that of the fireman, 
and he was supposed to be able to remedy any 
slight defect in the machinery without applying to 
the engineer. George Stephenson soon madehim* 
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aelf thoroughly familiar with the construction and 
working of every part of hia engine, w-hieb appeared 
to him a wonderful monument of human nkill and 
ingenuity; and it was characteristic of the man, that 
whatever knowledge he acquired, he tried to verify 
it practically. Long afterwards, when there was a 
debate as to the name to be given to the first rail- 
way coach employed in passenger traffic, Stephen- 
son, on being appealed to, suggested, in his strong 
Korthumberland Doric, that it should be called 
the ** Expurrimeni^*’ and the “JSxperiment** accord- 
ingly became its name. It was by experiments, 
patiently conducted and carried out with marvel- 
lous perseverance, that he accumtilatcd fact upon 
fact, laying up in his capacious brain a storo of 
knowledge, to be drawn forth to excellent purpose 
when the, time came. But that time was still in 
the far future. He was as yet dependent on the 
good offices of any one whom he could get to read 
to him out of a stray book or newspaper, by the 
light of the engine fire. Thus ho heard of the 
great Italian campaigns, in which young Oenor.al 
Bonaparte Wfis gathering laurels. Thus also he 
came to hear of the Egyi»tian method of hatching 
eggs by heat, and .at once niaclo an atteini)t, with 
very partial success, to carry out a similar o])era- 
tioii on a nuiulicr of eggs collected from nests in 
the ueigUl Kmrlioud. But he found that without a 
knowledge of reading, writing, and arithnudic, liis 
opportunities of self-culture would always depend 
on the good nature of others. So ho manfully 
determined to begin from the beginning, and went 
to a night-school to Icam his hitters, afterwards 
paying an additional weekly penny to include 
, " figuring ” in his course of study. The immediate 
impulse to this educational movement arose from 
his desire to understand the engines of Watt and 
.Boulton, about which he hiul heard that books had 
been written. By mending the shoes of his follow- 
workmen he contrived to increase his earnings; 
and it is ch<aracteristic of the thoroughness with 
which he carried out all lie attGuix>ted, that he be- 
came a very f.air shoemaker, and could make a pair 
of Ixiots as well as patch them. 

By this time ho had mounted another step of 
the ladder. Becoming known as a careful .and 
intelligent workm.an, Ife was, though not without 
some je.alousy on the part of his fellow.s, appointed 
brakesman at the Dolly Pit, undertaking the re- 
sponsible duty of managing the machinery by 
which the corves, or baskets containing the coal 
and the men who worked in the pit, were hauled 
up and down. The men were then paid every 
second week; and when the yoi iig brakesman's 
fortnightly wages came to average thirty-five 
•hillings and two pounds, he thought it thne to 


marry. He chose for his partner Fanny Hend)er- 
sou, a serv<ant at a neighbouring farm; and a vexy 
comely, amiable wife she was to him. In 1803, 
his hapiuness was increased by the birth of a son, 
who was christened Robert, after ** Old Bob,” bis 
grandfather. 

Sklp-Culture— 'Stephenson’s Education. 

At this period of his life, Geoigo Stephenson 
appears, from the anecdotes collected from bis 
fellow-workmen by bis judicious and appreciative 
biogrjqiher Mr. Smiles, as a hearty, stalwart work- 
man, remarkable for his agility and physical 
strength, and fond of athletic sx)ortB, sueh as 
wrestling and tossing tho hammer, in which he 
was an adept; but exceedingly steady, never seen, 
like too many of his fellows, the worse for “ yel ” 
(ale), and known to bo thriving in his small way, 
and saving money. A man not to be “ put upon,” 
moreover, tis he proved by a fair standing fight with 
a pitman named Nelson, the bully of the colliery 
and the terror of the village. This worthy had 
tjikcn upon himself to impugn Stephenson’s skill as 
a brakesman, and bad threatened violence; in re^ij?Ti 
for which tho undaunted Geordio” had beatowwl 
upon him, .at time and place duly apj)oint<'d, as 
neat an<l conqileto a licking as any i^’an need wlrh 
to sc*e given and r(‘ceived. The men shook hands 
in their hearty north-country fashion, and became 
afterwards good friends. 

Stcxdionson in later life often regretted his w.ant 
of early instruction. His active and inquiring 
mind led him to investigate .and “ think out” any- 
thing tli.at wjis new to him; and he complained ih.Mt 
often, after he had hit upon what ho considered 
a discovery, and after many endeavours to reduce 
his efforts to a practical result, ho found he had 
been wasting time ai»d pains on a long-exploded 
fallacy ; not entirely wasting them, however; tin? 
habit of bringing his theories to the test of actual 
exi^erinwmt, proved infinitely valuable to him, and 
gave to his opinions a solid value, .as having stood 
the test of experience. Among the subjects that 
engaged his attention during the happy but few 
years be spent with his wife in his cottage at 
Willington Quay, near Newcastle, was that of the 
“perpetual motion; ” at ono time, like many others 
who have followed that scientific ignU fatuuBf he 
fancied he had discovered tho secret of the per- 
petuum mohUe, only to find himself deceived. A 
more satisfactory occupation consisted in the 
modelling of various machines, in whicli he was 
indefatigable. And here, by his practiced and^ 
workmanlike habit of attention to detail; by his 
custom of taking his models to pieces and putting 
them together again, and his plain common sense 
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method of proceediug from xioiut to point, making 
sure of his ground as he went on, he was putting 
himself through a training that was sure to bring 
success when the opi)ortunity should come. An 
accident that occurred at WilUngtou illustrates 
this pleasantly enough. 

One day while ho was absent at his work, the 
chimney of his house caught fire. The zealous 
neighbours poured, such a flood of water down the 
6»ud chimney in their efforts to extinguish the fire, 
that the proprietor, on his return, found his house 
flooded, and his furniture covered with soot. In 
particular, a clock, ono of the most valuable and 
clierislied aiticlcs among his household goods, wius 
so choked up, blackened, and disfigured, that tliero 
seemed nothing for it but to send it at once to 
the clockmaker for cleansing and repairs. But 
Stephenson determined to get a lesson in mechanics 
out of the iueideut by repairing the clock himself. 
He took it to pieces, and put it together again, and 
get it going with couipiete success, to the wonder 
and admiration of tluj mining community. And 
this opened a new field of industry and of i)rofit 
to him ; for from that time he was installed by 
eoj^imon. consent clock-doctor to the village, to the 
comfortable increase of his modest emoluments. 
Another of his accomxdishmenis consisted in 
making good^ shoe-lasts. 

A Time of Calamity. 

But now a great calamjty came upon him. After 
a few years of hapjiy, cheerful union, bis wife died 
of consumption, lead ing him alone with bis little 
Robert. The warmth of aficctiou in his genial 
nature seemed now to conceutrato itself on this 
child, who became as the apple of his eye. To 
give the boy every possible advantage, and 
especially that great advantage of education be 
had himself never enjoyed, became the chief object 
of his life. To provide the funds for the lad’s 
schooling he afterwards added tailoring to bis 
other methods of getting money, cutting out the 
pitmen’s clothes, and fashioning them much to 
the satisfaction of the sturdy iniinn s, who highly 
approved of “ Geordio Steevio’s cut.” Long after- 
wards, when the daughters of Mr. Pesisc expressed 
surprise at bis knowledge of the art of embroidery, 
be explained that he had acquired his skill by 
sewing the button-holes of the miners’ coats. It 
is pleasant to record that the sidf-sacrificiiig 
affection of the father was fully acknowledged and 
reciin-ocatcd by tlio son. llobc*. t Stephenson, with 
Ills fatliersi^ exam pie before bis eyes, became 
emphatically ‘'a chip oi the old block;” making 
the best of the (>x)pr)riunitics afforded him, imx)ai*t- 
ing the knowledge he gained at school to the 


delighted father of an evening, and afterwards 
acquiring the art of shorthand, to take down the 
lectures ho heard at Edinburgh, that he mighi 
afterwords copy them out evening by evening for 
his father’s delectation when he returned home 
after the session. In the sequel he became 
hardly less eminent than George Stephenson 
himself, and the Meiiai Tubular Bridge, and other 
great engineering works, remain to tell of h great 
career nobly run. 

But all this was in the future, llobert was still 
a little c) ild when the bereaved father, consigning 
him to the care of a trustworthy woman for a 
tinu*, went off from the Killiiigworth Colliery, 
whore ho had been employed as brakesman for 
some lime when his misfortune befcl him, to look 
after a Boulton and Watt engine iu a spinning 
factory near Montrose ; for his fame as a skilfiU 
ongineman had by this time become well-known, 
lie returned aft(3r an absence of nearly a year* 
during which he bad saved nearly £30 from his 
wages, to find his parents in poverty and debt, his 
father having lost his eyesight through a jet of 
steam cartilcssly turned on by a fellow-workman. 
Ho at once |)iiid the old man’s debts, established 
the couple in a cottage, and provided for their 
support for the remainder of their lives. 

The war weighed heavily on the nation during 
tho years 1807 and 1808, crippling industry in 
various directions, increasing taxes, luid imposing 
a heavy burden on the country in the shape of 
greatly augmented forces for the army and navy. 
George Stephenson had gt^od reason to deplore 
Lord Castlereagh’s war policy, for he was drawn 
for the militia, and it cost him nearly the whole of 
his savings to procure a substitute. Emigration 
presented itself to his mind as tho best course in 
the depressed state of his affairs. His sister Anne 
actually went away to the United States with her 
husband. She died more than half a century 
afterwards, in ISflO, at IMttsburgh. It is said that 
only the want of mcsuia proventid her brother 
George from following. Fortunately, however, 
for his country, and perhaps for himself and his 
future fame, he stayed; and after the stormy 
period — during wldcb, as he afterwards Acknow- 
ledged, his heart ouco almost failed him — the sun 
begau to shine upon him once more. 

First Essays in ENoiNESRiNa. 

lie bad been known as a clock-doctor ; he was 
now to establish his reputation as an engine-doctor. 
At the Killiiigworth High Tit there was a certain 
engine, of ihe atmosiflieric “ Newcomen ** kind, 
that entirely failed iu its duty of pumping out the 
water from the mine. All the engineers of the 
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neighbourhood had tried their hands on thia 
ungovernable engine, as well as Crowther of the 
Oueebxum ; but they were all ** clean beat. ” Ralph 
Dodds, ihe head viewer, applied to Stephenson, 
who undertook to cure the engine — stipulating, 
however, that he should choose his own men for 
the work. The **diwned out” viewer promised 
to make a man of him for life (a very unnecessary 
office in the case of Stephenson the self-made) if 
he succeeded. Stephenson set to work, took the 
engine completely to pieces, cured the defects his 
sagacity had detected, and received for his pains a 
great deal of credit and ten pounds, the largest 
sum he had ever gained in a lump. Crowther of 
the Ousebum and his colleagues stared and 
wondered ; and George Stephenson had established 
bis reputation as an engineer. “ He was called 
upon,'* says Mr. Smiles, *^to prescribe remedies 
for all the old wheezy and ineffective pumping 
machines in the neighbourhood. Ralph Dodds 
also was as good as his word, so far as regarded the 
furthering of George Stephenson's interests. He 
made him engineman instead of brakesman at 
High Pit, with increased wages ; and soon the 
frugal workman had £100 saved up in guineas. 
And when, in 1812, the engine-wright at the 
Killingworth Colliery was killed by an accident, 
Dodds spoke so warmly in his favour to the gentle- 
men who leased the various pits, — Lord Strathmore, 
4Sir Themas Liddell, and Mr. Stuart Wortloy, — that 
he was appointed engine-wright, at a salary of 
£100 a year. 

Jealousies ; Histobt of the ** Geordie ’* Lamp. 

He was now, so far as worldly circumstances 
were concerned, at the height of his ambition, with 
a handsome cottage wherein to dwell with his 
promising boy, a stout little galloway on which to 
ride from pit to pit on his journeys of inspection, 
and a salary that amply sufficed for his frugal 
wants. But even the modest success he had 
achieved-— gained as it was by sheer hard work, 
energy, and perseverance — was not won without 
exciting a considerable amount of envy and 
malevolence. Many of the regular engineers, 
uneasy at his success with the wheezy machines 
they had failed to cure, assailed him with the 
accusation of empiricism generally cast by regular 
practitioners at outsiders who have been guilty of 
achieving good results in a profession, without 
entering by the usual door, and mounting by the 
accredited gradations. . . , He was a mere quack this 
Killingworth brakesman, they said, and his prac- 
tice was unsound and deceptfv.' That George 
Stephenson had little theoretical knowledge when 
' he began euguieeriug there is no doubt ; and be 


often arrived at conclusions by what scientific 
reasoners would call utterly irregular and insuf- 
ficient premises. But he had studied the practical 
part of his calling with a devotim and a per- 
severance as rare as they were admirable ; and his 
rugged sagacity and ready inventiveness often hit 
on a remedy where the regular professors were at 
fault. He was now about to enter on a phase of 
his career where the opposition and enmity of 
accredited men in office against the outsider, the 
<< impertinent brakesman,*' was to be shown in a 
far more decided and malevolent way. But he 
met his opponents as undauntedly as be had 
encountered Nelson the pitman at his first and 
last combat with physical weapons. The occasion 
for the display of professional enmity was con- 
nected with the celebrated safety-lamp " contro- 
versy. For years the deplorable accidents occurring 
from time to time through the explosions of. the 
terrible fire-damp in mines, and involving the 
sacrifice of a number of lives annually, had 
awakened sorrow and pity in the public, and 
serious attention, with the hope of discovering a 
remedy, among scientific men. George Stephen- 
son's great heart was filled with sorrow for 
miners whose lives were so often sacrificed, and 
for the widows and children left destitute, — in one 
accident in 1812, ninety men and boj's perished, — 
and for some years he was occupied with experi- 
ments towards the construction of a safety-lamp 
that should obviate these terrible calamities, to 
which the Killingworth Colliery, with its 160 miles 
of gallery space, was especially liable. Of what 
stuff he was made he proved on that memorable 
day in 1814, when an affrighted pitman rushca 
into his cottage declaring that the deepest main of 
the colliery was on fire 1 He .at once rushed to 
the pit's mouth, caused himself to be lowered, and 
as the corve touched the ground, leaped out, 
calling upon six men to follow him, and they would 
put out the fire. ' llis intrepidity acted like magic 
upon the affrighted miners. Order and discipline 
took the place of confusion and dismay. Tools 
and bricks and mortar were at hand, and, under 
Stephenson's direction, a wall was at once built 
that, by excluding the atmospheric air, soon put 
an end to the danger, and saved the pit and many 
of its occupants. “The sooner you start the 
hotter," said a workman to the heroic engine- 
wright a few days afterwaids, when Stephenson 
observed that he thought something might be 
done to prevent these awful explosions^ *^.for the 
price of coal-mining now is men’s lives.” ‘ This 
naturally stimulated Stephenson's zeal and in- 
dustry. He continued his experiments, o6nduct- 
ing them in his own homely, independent way. 
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much against scientifio rules sometimes, but 
always intelligently, with a practical bearing upon 
the end in view. At last, in October 1815, the 
difficulty was solved. He had, after various trials, 
constructed a lamp which would give light without 
setting fire to the infiammable gas of the mine. 

The manner in which he x>ut the efficacy of his 
invention to the test was nothing less than heroic ; 
and had this advantage over warlike courage, that 
it was displayed in the attempt to preserve human 
lives, not to destroy thorn. Lamp in hand, Stephen- 
son marched forward alone, as resolutely as ever 
soldier marched at the head of a forlorn hope, into 
the recesses of the mine, where the foul air had 
been accumulated by artificial means. He was 
alone, for his companions awaited at a safe distance 
and with palpitating hearts the issue of the ex- 
periment, well knowing that the failure of the 
lamp would mean the death of the heroic inventor 
who staked his life on the issue. Advancing to the 
place of danger, and entering within the foul air, 
his lighted lamp in hand, Stephenson held it firmly 
out in the full current of the blower (the opening 
through which the deadly gas was rushing), and 
within a few inches of its mouth. The result was 
triumphantly successful. The great volume of 
gas at last extinguished the lamp, but did not 
burst into flame. 

Thus was the principle of Stephenson’s invention 
vindicated. £ut*his practical sense saw various 
defects in his lamp, and set about remedying them. 

He succeeded at last iu producing a thoroughly 
workable safety-lamp, which was introduced into 
the Killiugworth pit ; and for more than half-a- 
century the **G^ordie lamp” has remained a 
favourite with the miners. But the subject of 
safety in mines had been taken up iu other and 
more iufiuoutial quarters. Upon the invitation of 
a committee of gentlemen, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
then in the zenith of his fame, visited the New- 
castle collieries, made the requisite notes ; and in 
November, 1814, a month after Stephenson’s lamp 
liod triumphantly passed the ordeal. Sir Hum- 
phrey read a paper before the Royal Society, pro- 
posing the lamp, which, as the Davy hiup, has 
found general acceptance. The two inventors had 
worked quite independently, each being indeed 
ignorant of the other’s action ; but the credit of 
priority is undoubtedly due to Stephenson. 
Shortly after, at the persuasion of sOme friends, he 
explained the principle of hU lamp to a company 
at tlie Newcastle Scientific Institute ; and when 
Sir Humphrey Davy arrived soon after to explain 
his own lamp, *'Why, it’s the same as Stephen- 
son’s,” was the criticism of the shrewd north- 
country audience. 
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Of course there was a controversy as to priority^ 
relative merit, etc., in which the favourite of 
scientific world had it all his own way. ' The men 
of science could not forgive Stephenson for being a 
self-taught man ; and long after the controversy 
was ended they continued to sneer at him. ^ It will 
hereafter be scarcely believed,” writes pragmatical 
Doctor Paris in his “ Life of Sir Humphrey Davy,” 
'Hhat an invention so eminently scientific, and 
which could never have been derived but from tbo 
sterling treasury of science, should have 
claimed on behalf of an engine-wright of Killing- 
worth, of the name of Stephenson — a person not 
even possessing a knowledge of the elementa ot 
chemistry.” The references to the ** sterling 
treasury of science,” and “the engine-wright of 
Killingworth,” are delicious. Stephenson was not 
a bookman, or a man of early culture ; he told the 
assistant at his experiments to “wise on the 
hydrogen,” when he wanted the hydrogen gaa 
turned on ; therefore, argued Doctor Thomas Dia- 
foirus, — we beg pardon, Doctor Paris, — Stephenson 
could not possibly have inventive faculty or 
brains. 

The friends of the engine-wright showed their 
appreciation of him in a very practical way. When 
a sum of £2,000 was voted to Sir Humphrey Davy 
for bis invention of the safety-lamp (a writer on 
the subject has well observed that if it had been 
for the invention of a safety-lamp there would 
have been nothing to complain of), Stephenson’^ 
friends got up a subscription for a testimonial to 
him ; Lord llavcnswoi th (formerly Sir Tbomaa 
Liddell), one of the Killingworth proprietors, head- 
ing the list with a hundred guineas. The sum 
collected auioimted to £1000 ; and the miners 
of the colliery emphatically put on record their 
view of the value of their engino-wright's achieve- 
ment by starting a separate collection among 
themselves, and presenting him with a silver 
watch. They still stick to the “ Geordie lamp.” 

The LocoiioTiVE Exoinb. 

Another subject had occupied the attention of 
George Stephenson during the time of the lamp 
controversy. He had been pondering upon tbe 
subject of railroads, and the practicability of substi- 
tuting travelling or locomotive steam engines for 
horse power upon them. Railroads, first with 
wooden afterwards with iron rails, had been Ux 
use for a couple of centuries. Since Stephenson’s 
childhood, iron rails had been substituted for 
wood on the Wylam Colliery line that passed in 
front of the old High Street House. Benjamin 
Outram, the father of the celebrated General, bad 
introduced some improvements generally copied in 
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later **Outrain roads,” or “ tramroads,” and the 
question had already arisen as to tho substitution 
of steam for horse power on the iron ways. There 
has been much controversy on the question, “ Who 
invented the locomotive engine ? ” The friends of 
various candidates naturally endeavour to give as 
much as possible of tho credit eiich to his client. 
The truth aj)pcars to have been i)ut in a very 
manly and straightforward way by Robert Stephen- 
son, in a speetih at a Bcieiitific dinner at Newcastle, 
when he declared that this, like most of the groat 
triumphs of science, had been gaiiu'd by successive 
discoveries, various inventors contributing each his 
quota to the great general result. To trace tho 
progress of tho locomotive engine towards the 
state of practical usefulness, wo should have to 
record the labours of poor Solomon Caux, looked 
upon as a madman, and driven almost ma<l by 
disappointment and chagrin because lui was a man 
in advance of his ago ; of Savory, who went very 
near to discovia* the real priiuaple of the IcX'.oino- 
tive ; of James ^V^att, in whoso scheme the con- 
struction of locomotive ongiucs had a part, 
although ho nc.vcr had leisure to w'ork it out ; of 
the Frenchman Cognot, who proposed to apply it 
to the traction of artillery ; of Murdoch, one of 
tho best of Boulton and Watt’s workmen; and 
Symington, who ai^tually constru<;ted, the first mi 
engine, the second a steam cairiagt', to travel on 
common roads ; but Murdoch, who seems to liavo 
approached ncjircst among the earlier inventors 
to making a practical success of tho engine, was 
dissuaded and almost warned off from i)rosecutiDg 
his experiments by the firm he served. ” I wish 
William (Murdoch) could bo brought to do as wo 
do,” writes Watt to Boulton, ”to mind the 
business in hand, and let sucli ns Symington and 
Sadler waste their time in hunting skidows.” 
The fact was, tho great Solio firm had its time 
fully occupied with building steti* 'uary engines, 
and looked upon time and energy devoted to ex- 
periments as probably wasted. Symington is best 
known in conmsctiou with marine engines ; tho 
Charlotte DundaSf on tho Forth and Clyde Canal, 
may be considered tho first practical steamboat ; 
sho was set to work in 1801. Poor Symington 
was tho most unfortunate of men, and died in 
poverty in 1831. 

Labouks op Riu&ard Trevethick. 

By far tho most important page in the early 
history of tho locomotive was contributed by tho 
Cornish man, Richard Trovcthick, who constructed 
an engine that actually ran on a plate-wa.y, or 
railway, at Merthyr Tydvil in Wai' s. Ho also 
constructed a *■ 8t<*ara carriage,” to run on common 
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roads, and tried it with success in 1803, at Cam- 
borne, in which town he was building enginoB, in 
partnership with a Mr. Vivian. A second and im- 
proved steam carriage was afterwards run by 
Vivian from Camborne to Plymouth, a distance 
quite sufficient practically to test its capabilities ; 
and the inventor resolved to bring it to London 
for exhibition. It was sent by sea from Plymouth, 
arrived safely at its destination, and excited con- 
siderable interest and wonder on being exhibited 
in some fields near the present Bethlehem Hospital. 
Then, after being favourably criticised by Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy and other eminent scientific men, it 
was to be oxliibitcd for money on a piece of ground, 
strangely enough now occui>ied by tho terminus of 
the London and North-Western Railway, in the 
Euston Road. Tho steam carriage was made to nm 
on an elliptical tramroad laid down in tho enclosure. 
Tho first day everything went well ; and tho 
crowd who had assembled to see the new phono- 
mouoii winit away well pleased. On the next 
morning a still gre^iter throng had assembled; 
then suddenly it Wiis announced that the ex- 
hibition was not to be continued. Trovethick had 
taken some whim into his head, and at once ^ 
mnvcil his steam carriage. Of his inventive genim 
there is no doubt; but unfortijnatcly for himself 
lie had not tho jiersistent energy t^liat leads to 
success. His teeming brain was fertile in schemes; 
and in every one of these there were elements of 
success; for his mind was f^ur too original to be con- 
tent with tho ordinary and prescribed methods. 
“Ni/iil quod tetigit non ornavit ’’might be said of 
him as an engineer as (jf Goldsmith as a writer; 
he improved everything he touched ; but he did 
not wait imtll any separate undertaking had 
been fairly worked out, and had arrived at the 
profitable stage, before ho began working at 
another. To use a homely phrase, he had too 
many irons in the fire at once. Ho withdrew his 
steam carriage just as it was about to yield him a 
golden harvest; and set about the construction of 
a locomotive engine, a subject to which general 
attention had been attracted by recent events, 

Tho traveller by the railway from London to 
Brighton may observe on the right-hand side of the 
road, for some distance between Croydon and Mers- 
tham, the traces of an old level ixiad, running parallel 
to i hat on which he is progressing. This is the old 
Wandsworth and Merstham tramway, laid down 
some years before fur the conveyance of stone, lime, 
and other weighty materials, from central Surrey 
to Wandsworth Creitk. Waggons were diawu on 
it by horses and donkeys. The results obtained by 
the iron tramway in decreasing the draught, and 
the consequent increase of the weight a single 
456 
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hoi-se was enabled to draw, had excited general 
astoaishment, and set Trevethick thinking about 
the Bubstitution of an iron horse for one of flesh 
and blood. The high<pressure engine he con- 
structed was marvellously ingenious, and appeared 
to solve the problem. Trevethick 's works at Cam- 
borne prospered exceedingly; and it is recorded 
that in 1806 he had no fewer than nine engines 
ordered in one month, and Beeme<l sure of 
making a fortune. But C<*imborne and Cornwall 
seemed to him too narrow a platform for his 
abilities. He came to London, the Piitent Office 
drawing him as the loadstone does the needle;'* 
and the records of that Office attest the various 
ideas that thronged his restless and capacious mind. 
One patent he took out was for constructing 
docks, ships, etc., and propelling vessels; another, 
which has been since brought into practical form by 
later inventors, was for constructing ships of iron 
plates instead of using timber, with hollow metal 
tubes for masts, bowsprit, etc. A tunnel under the 
Thames, and a i)atent for a new method of stowing 
cargoes, .also figured among the i>rojccts originated 
by him, and destined to be worked out by others, 
^^uddenly a prospect of fortune ox^cned in an 
entirely new direction. Trevethick received an 
order on a very large scale for pumping engines, 
to clear ihg Peruvian mines of water; and after 
constructing some very large and ingenious 
machines for the Pcnivian Government, Trevethick 
himself set sail for tlie^ew World to superintend 
the cari'ying out of his scheme ; — the arrival of 
“ Don liicardo Trevethick, eminent jirofessor of 
mechanics, machinery, and mineralogy,” being 
duly henalded in the Government Gazette, at Lima, 
where the great engineer was received wdth dis- 
tinguished honours. At first all went well; but the 
civil war, wliich ended in the enfranchisement t)f 
Peru, brought ruin to Trevethick, W'ho w.'is obliged 
some years afterw'ards to make his w’ay, literally as 
a fugitive, and almost in rags, towards Panama. By 
a strange chance, while he was waiting at Carta- 
gena, on the Gulf of Darien, for a ship in wliich he 
might get back to Europe, ho encountered Robert 
Stevenson, who had been for some time in America, 
in the employ of the Columbian Mining Company, 
and who readily lent his unfortunate brother 
engineer the money to pay his xiassago homo ; for 
poor Trevethick was reduced al.aiost to his last 
coin, and used afterwards to declare wdth a bitter 
smile that a pair of silver spurs constituted all the 
metal he brought homo with him of all he had 
raised ‘from that Peru wliich was to have been his 
£1 Dorado. 

He was not, however, like that apocryphal 
husband of Mrs. Filchin in Dickcui's tale, who 


" broke his heart tiying^to pump water out ol 
Peruvian mines.*’ When Robert Stepbenson met 
him, he was as hopeful and as full of projects am 
ever, talking of a new comx>any he intended to 
orgiinize so soon as he got back to England^ 
Efforts were made to procure some Government 
recognition of the imx:)rovcmcnts he had made in 
the high-xiressure steam engine and boiler, but 
they led to nothing; and at length, in 1832,Treve- 
thick died, so utterly poor that the workmen ol 
the firm who last employed him had to subscribe 
to pay for his funeral: a great inventor, but with- 
out the i>atience to ciirry one of his numerous and 
admirable ideas to a practical conclusion, and con- 
sequently leaving what he invented to be profitably 
worked out by others. He had learned to labour^ 
but could not wait 

Early Locomotives by Various Makers. 

But the experiments of Trevethick had not 
failed to excite the attention and interest of intelli- 
gent and practical men; and among those who had 
seen the steam carriage in London, and had been 
greatly impressed by its performance, was Mj. 
Christopher Blackett, the owner of the Wylam 
Colliery; whoso tramroad, now furnished with iron 
rails, extended for some miles from the pit’s mouth 
to the |)laco where the coals were shipped. He 
Wiis fortunate in having as his overseer in the 
Wylam Colliery Mr. William Hedley, with whom 
ho held conferences on the possibiUty of construct- 
ing an engine for drawing the coal waggons along 
tlie iron way; and the question became urgent 
when in 1812, on account of the increased price of 
horse-fodder, due partly to the war, it was seriously 
contemplated to stop the working of the colliery 
for a time, from the expense of bringing the coal 
to the wharf, Alrcaily the year before, Mr. Blen- 
kinsop of the Middleton Colliery, near Leeds, had 
constructed an engine for drawing coal waggons. 
This machine worked by means of a toothed wheel 
on a rack rail, and answered its purxjose tolerably 
well. Mr. Hedley, however, made the important 
discovery by experiment, that a smooth rail would 
offer sufficient friction to euable the wheels of an 
engine to advance ux^on it, if the weight of the 
engine was mode prox>ortiouato to the load it had 
to drag; and that the rack rail and toothed wheels 
were therefore unnecessary. It had been always 
thought that engine wheels on a smooth surface 
would surge” or slip round without advancing. 
Mr. Hedley was soon able to report so favourably 
to Mr. Blackett in Loudon concerning the work- 
ing of the engine, that the latter wrote a con- 
gratulatory letter, expressing his satisfaction that 
<»the iron horse had taken to the collar so 
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kindly.” Puffing Billy,” as the first Wylam 
engine was called, soon became one of the lions of 
the district Of course it met with a certain 
amount of ^^position, part of which proceeded 
from the workmen themselves, ever jealous of the 
introduction of machinery; and Mr. Blackett was 
obliged to compromise with a determined oppo- 
sition, by undertaking to stop the engine when any 
horses came in sight on the Wylam road. Many 
also were inclined to sneer at the experiments, and 
had much to say on the absurdity of taking up 
with ** new-fangled notions,” and ^e loss of time, 
temper, and money usually consequent on such a 
course. But ” Puffing Billy ” snorted gaily along 
the Wylam tramroad, impervious to hostile 
criticism, and deserves, with his constructor, 
honourable mention in the history of the invention 
of the locomotive engine. 

Another engine was constructed about this time 
by the Chapmans of Newcastle ; but they did not 
understand the prindple of the smooth rail. 
Consequently they tried to overcome the antici- 
pated surging by means of a chain stretched along 
the road; and their engine worked so clumsily that 
it was pronounced a failure, and soon put aside. 

Stephenson’s Engines at Killing worth. 

Stephenson had seen the Wylam engine at work ; 
and soon afterwards he had an opportunity of 
inspecting one of Blenkinsop’s engines, which was 
sent to the Coxlodge Colliery in 1813. With that 
capacity for taking trouble over anything that 
interested him, which was one of his most valuable 
characteristics, he at once began to experiment” 
upon the ‘‘travelling engine,” as he called it ; con- 
vinced even then that in time it would supersede 
the horse in working power. Lord Havensworth, 
who had a high opinion of the engine-wright’a 
sagacity, advanced money for the building of an 
engine, which was appropriately called “ My Lord/' 
and which was a great practical success; for it 
drew after it, at the rate of four miles an hour, a 
weight of thirty tons. Several other engines were 
made for the Killingworth Colliery, each exhibit- 
ing various improvements on its predecessors. The 
adoption of the steamblast in the chimney, which 
enabled the force of the steam to be ke[)t up, and 
very greatly increased the power of the engine, 
waa of enormous importance, as it rendered the 
engine economical, giving it the advantage over 
horse power in the matter of saving expense. 
This has accordingly been claimed as the turning- 
point in the invention of the looomoUvo engine ; and 
the same position has accordingly been claimed for 
George Stephenson with regard to the locomotive 
that Watt occupies in relation to the conden^og 


engine. On this point, however, there is some doubt. 
The son of Mr. William Hedley , in conversation witii 
the writer of this sketch, was accustomed vehe- 
mently to uphold the claim of his father as the 
constructor of engines embodying the steamblast 
as a principle. That the second engine was a great 
improvement on the first, and that Stephenson’s 
engines ran for many years upon the railroad at 
Killingworth, is undoubted. They combined, in 
a remarkable degree, simplicity of oonstnictiou 
with practical efficiency in working. 

One point Stephenson always maintained with 
especial decision, the importance of the railroad in 
conjunction with the engine. He had no opinion 
of engines upon common roads, considering a great 
part of the advantage in the application of the 
engine to lie in the decrease of friction consequent 
on the wheel travelling on a smooth rail. By a 
happy illustration he designated the rail and the 
wheel as man and wife,” and declared they should 
not be put asunder. While many of the scientifio 
men of his age were in doubt on the point, he had 
already made up his mind ; and having formed his 
opinion on sufficient grounds, he adhered to it. 
With him, if a thing was once true it was always 
true. His employers at Killingworth were proud 
of him, and of the reputation he was making ; and 
when Mr. Loch, a wealthy iron-founder of New- 
cfistle, found the money to take out a patent for 
improved rails, and stipulated that Stephensou 
should attend at tho iron%orks two days weekly, 
they consented, as they did also when the Hatton 
Coal Company proposed to employ Stephenson to 
superintend the laying down of a line for them, 
similar to that of the Killingworth Company. 

In 1820 he married again. His second wife was 
a Miss Hiudmarsh, a farmer’s daughter at Black 
Callerton. They lived very happily together ; and 
young Robert Stephenson also had reason to be 
well satisfied with the course his father had taken ; 
for his stepmotber contrived to gain his complete 
esteem and affection. 

Railways Projected by Practical Men ; 

Stephenson and Mr. Pease. 

And now the time had come when the abilities 
of the engine- wright wore to exhibit themselves in 
a wider field. For nearly twenty years there had 
been a desire on the part of certain practical and 
far<seeing men to see some of the largo industrial 
towns brought into commanication by means of 
Kiilways. Foremost among these was the eminent 
member of the Society of Friends, Edward Pease, 
of Darlington ; another was William James, of 
West Bromwich, of whom it has been said that if 
he did not discover the locomotive, he did the next 
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best thing in dlflcovering George Stephenson. In 
1808 he had started the idea of a railroad between 
Manchester and Liverpooli and had been looked 
upon as a madman for his pains. He had seen 
Trevethick, who had no doubt stimulated his zeal 
in the cause. He was at first decidedly in advance 
of his time ; and after losing much money, was 
obliged to give up bis projects till they should be 
better appreciated, and to revert to his profession 
of land-surveying. Edward Pease, a man of large 
means, was able to start a company for construct- 
ing a railroad between Stockton and Darlington. 
The idea at first was simply to facilitate goods and 
especially coal traffic between the two towns ; 
passenger traffic by railway was not considered as 
likely to assume any appreciable proportions. The 
transport of coal was the idea on which the chief 
calculations were based in what was called 'Hhe 
Quaker’s line.” Three times the Bill was intro- 
duced before it was passed. The first time it was 
wrecked through the influence of the Duke of 
Cleveland, who violently opposed it, in finding 
that the proposed line would pass near one of his 
fox covers. The dissolution of Parliament after 
tl^ death of George HI. caused the loss of another 
session. At length, in 1821, the Bill for construct- 
ing the Stockton and Darlington railroad was 
obtained. <1 

Then it was that energetic Mr. Pease was one 
day waited upon by two visitors in reference to 
the new undertaking. One of them was Mr. Wood, 
the viewer at Killingworth, who came as spokes- 
man, and to introduce the other, a quiet, sensible, 
modest man, “ only the engine-wright at Killing- 
worth,” George Stephenson. Mr. Pease soon saw 
that this quiet engine-wright had invaluable 
information to give concerning engines and rail- 
ways. He strongly dissuaded Mr. Pease from 
carrying out the intention of h<aving the lino 
worked by horse-power, declaring that a locomotive 
was worth fifty horses. Come over to Killing- 
%vorth, sir, and sec what my engines can do,” said 
Sticphenson ; “ seeing is believing.” The result of 
the interview was the bringing of Stephenson^s 
name before the other Directors by Mr. Peat v ; and 
an official letter was despatched by a messenger to 
George Stephenson, Esquire, engineer. No such 
official personage was known at that place ; and the 
envoy was about to carry home his letter in 
despair, when it was discovered that ^^Geordie, the 
cngixie-wright,'* was the man wanted, and Stephen- 
son's mpdost cottage was pointed out. 

The idea of horse-power for working the railway 
^ having been abandoned, stationary engines were 
next proposed ; but Stephenson stood manfi'lly by 
his first assertion, declaring the locomotive, an I 


the locomotive only, to be suited to the pnipoM| ’ 
Mr. Pease came over to Killingworth, saw whkl 
one of Stephenson's engines could do, and becafoe 
a convert. At the request of the Directohji' 
Stephenson surveyed the proposed line, pointing , 
out where considerable savings might be effected.', 
by a change in the proposed route. He wim 
appointed engineer of the line at a salary of £80dl 
a year ; and persuaded Mr. Pease to have a clausa 
inserted in the amended Act for the railwajr, 
authorizing the working of the railway by locomo* 
tive engines, and for passenger traffic as wdl as 
goods. During the survey, Stephenson made 
friends with all the farming people on the Uliia 
of route, who gladly welcomed him into thdr 
houses, where he asked leave to cook the bit of raw 
bacon which, with a hunch of bread, he carried in. 
his pocket for his dinner. His hearty good humour, 
and genuine, kindly nature, made him welcome 
everywhere. He had his anxieties, too, though ^ 
his honest pride was gratified by the new position 
in which he found himself. Various of the- local 
papers were bitterly sarcastic on the new scheme, 
ridiculing the idea of railway passenger traffic as 
utterly absurd, and poking very heavy fun at the 
''roaring steam-engine.'* But Stephenson never 
doubted the ultimate success of hia plans. He 
had bestowed too much thought and care upon 
them for years to be frightened by squibs, and 
persevered manfully. 

On one occasion, when, with his son Robert and 
his friend John Dixon, he had gone the length of 
ordering a bottle of wine after dinner, to drink 
success to the railway, then in an advanced state of' 
construction, he burst out in remarkable words of 
prophecy, recorded at the time by Dixon. They 
prove how far his sagacity looked ahead, and how 
clearly he saw the revolution that was coming in 
the i)ractice of travelling. “ Now, lads,*' he said 
to his companions, " I venture to toll you that' I 
think you will see the day when railways wBl 
supersede almost all other methods of conveyance 
[ in this country — ^when mail coaches will go by 
I railway, and railroads will become the great high- 
I ways for the king and all his subjects. The time 
is coming when it will be cheaper for a working 
man to travel on a railway than to walk on foot. 

1 know there are great and almost insurmountable . 
difficulties to be encountered ; but y^hat 1 have 
said will come to pass as sure as you now hear me. 
1 only wish I may live to see the day, though that 
I can scarcely hope for, as I know how slow idl 
human progress is, and with what difficulty I haver 
been able to get the locomotive introduced thus fai^ 

I notwithstanding my more than ten years' zucoesiful 
I experiment at Killingworth.” And here we may 
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notice the special feature of Stephenson’s merits 
in connection with the establishment of the 
railway system. The others, Trovethick, Hedley, 
Blenkinsop, and many men of genius besides, made 
improvements of various kinds in the engines. He 
alone saw the immense importance of the subject, 
the whole scope of the mighty change he was 
working to effect. 

Stephenson’s First Railway Work. 

The plain, simple honesty of Stephenson was 
shown when the ij[U(3stion arose whether cast iron 
or wrought iron rails were to be used. Stephenson 
strongly recommended wrought iron as more 
durable, while cast iron rails would not bear the 
weight of the engines, and would be constantly 
requiring repair, as he knew by experience at 
Killingworth, though he plainly declared that this 
advice was £500 out of his pocket ; for he was 
interested in a patent for cast iron rails, taken out, 
with Mr. Loch, in 1816. Loch, indeed, was very 
angry on the occasion, declaring that Steplnmson 
ought to have recommended the cast iron rails, in 
the interests of the partnership ; but that was not 
** Geordie’s ” way of looking at things. The Stockbm 
and Darlington Railway was at length ©i>cned with 
considerable ceremony, a long procession of waggons 
being formed into a train on the railway, preceded 
by a man on horseback carrying a flag, whereon was 
inscribed the motto, ** Pcriculam, privata tUUiCas 
puUica ; ” and then came George Stephenson him- 
self, driving Number One engine, appropriately 
named the “Locomotion.” The long train, crowded 
with passengers, weighed ninety tons; yet Stephen- 
son, after sending the banner-bearer out of the 
way, drove it up to a speed of fifteen miles an hour. 
The opening was a triumphant success ; and a few 
days .after, the first iDassenger carriage, Stephenson’s 
“Experiment,” a vehicle like a caravan, was put 
upon the line, — constituting for ii time the whole 
passenger rolling stock of the first public railway 
ill England. 

Some time before, Stephenson had conceived the 
idea of setting up a factory for the construction of 
locomotive engines. He had a capital of £1000, 
chiefly made up from the i»reRent the coal-miners 
had made him for the “ Geordie lamp.** Mr. Pease, 
who by this time had unbounded confidence in 
him, advanced £500 ; and Mr. John Richardson did 
v^the same. From these small beginnings originated 
the great factory m Forth Street, for somo years 
the one establishment wliieh turned out thoroughly 
efficient workpeople. Stephenoou showed a pre- 
ference for those who, like himself, hailed from 
Northumberland. **Ho could engineer matter 


very well,*’ he said, “but his greatest difficulty 
was to engineer men.” 

Manchester and Liverpool Railway. 

The Stockton and Darlington line, with the oppo- 
sition it encountered, was a very small matter in 
comparison to the larger enterprise now taken in 
band, and the organized resistance offered to it ; 
the foremost enemies being among the richest and 
most influential men in the land. For the project 
of a railway between Manchester and Liverpool 
was again mooted, and the thousand and one 
interests that declared themselves injuriously 
affected were up in arms. Mr. James, the sur- 
veyor, who early enlisted the help of Stephenson, 
was subjected, with his assistants, to such various 
kinds of violence, that one would have thought 
they were a company of spies come to survey the 
weak points of the land with a view to a hostile 
incursion, rather than peaceable men of science 
anxious to bestow a great and signal benefit upon 
their country. The Earls of Derby and Wilton 
were furious when it was proposed that the line 
should jKiss through their estates, and organised 
gangs of keepers, clodhoppers, miners, and otfiei 
enlightened persons, to waylay, harass, beat, and 
utterly put to the rout the surveyors and their 
assistants. Bradshaw, the canal agcR^jb of the Earl 
of Bridgewater, who saw in the proposed iron 
road a powei'ful rival to the Bridg\vater canal, on 
which the cotton was cairied from Liverpool to 
Manchester, often taking weeks upon weeks to 
ai'rive at its destination, came loyally to the assist- 
ance of Lords Derby and Wilton with his canal 
men and bargees, and threatened Stephenson wit h 
a ducking at their hands. Never was the survey 
of a line of country made under greater difficulties ; 
no wonder it was somewhat imperfect ; the marvel 
was how it was completed at all. “The Canal 
Companies,” wrote Mr. James, “ are alive to their 
danger : I liave been the object of tbeir persecu- 
tion and hate^;- they would immolate me if they 
could ; but if 1 can die the death of Samson, by 
pulling away the pillars, I am content to die with 
these Philistines. Be assured, my dear sir, that 
not a moment shall be lost, nor shall my atten- 
tion for a day be diverted from this concern, 
which increases in importance every hour, as well 
as in the certainty of ultimate success.” 

And as the survey was brought to a close, and 
the time drew near for seeking the necessary 
powers from Parliament for the now railway, all the 
opxK)sing forces were set to work with'toiiguo and 
pen, in the hope of creating an invincible i^rejudice ^ 
against the scheme and crushing it at once. From 
the Q,ua/rterly Review downwards, which Attacked 
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the idea in all the moods and tenses of yitupera* 
tion, the Tory press set. np a howl, and shouted 
‘‘Anathema!” The mo-st terrible consequences, 
agricultural, ])ast(nral, social, and moral, would 
result from this iniquitous and unnatural means 
of progression. Horses would first deteriorate, 
then diminish in number, and finally become ex- 
tinct in England, — ^for what would be left them 
to do? The sparks from the passing engine would 
assuredly multiply conflagrations. Houses would 
be set on fire, the country would be lighted up by 
flaniingcom- and hay-ricks ; but this latter calam- 
ity would be less felt from, because hay would 
be no longer required when there were no horses 
left to eat it. Clouds of smoke would pollute the 
air, even to the breeding of pestilence, and the 
suffocation of His Majesty’s lieges. As for inn- 
keepers, stage-coachmen, carriage-builders, and 
all who depended directly or indirectly upon the 
road for a living, their occupation would be utterly 
and entirely gone. The only consolation the re- 
viewer saw, afar off, amid this dismal prospect, was 
in the fact that the railways themselves would 
Clever answer, and that the locomotive engines 
would quickly belie their name by coming to a j 
dead stop. “To speak plain English,” says a 
Quarterly iPe? tewerj “ the steam carriage may deliule 
for a time, but niu.st end in the mortification of 
those concerned.’^ And when in 182/> the day came 
whc‘n the Bill for the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway was to go into committee in the House of 
Commons, there w:is a tremendous forensic body, 
in all the importance and dignity of silk gowns 
and awful wigs, ready to fight tooth and nail to 
turn it out utterly. 

Obstruction ; Success ; Thb “ Rocket.” 

Now Stephenson was a man who could work far 
bettdr than he could speak. To him it was 
easier to turn to and overcome an engineering 
difficulty than to explain in good set terms how 
he would deal with it. Except among his friends, 
or when warmed by enthusiasm, he was diffident 
in manner and slow of speech. A pretty tiiuo ho 
had of it in the committee room among the gentle- 
men of the long robe. Sydney Smith said once, in 
humorous anger against an offender, that ho de- 
served to be “ preached to death by wild curates.” 
Stephenson seemed to run some risk of a similar 
fate^ namely, of being questioned to death by wild 
lawyiun. “ I was not long in the witness box,” he 
aays, “ Wore I wished for a hole to creep out at; 
1 could not find words to satisfy either the Com- 
mitttee or myself. 1 was subjected to the cross-ex- 
amination of eight or ten barristers, purposely as 
for as pc^ible to bewilder me. Some member of 


the Committee asked if I were a foreigner, and 
another hinted iliat. I was mad. But 1 put up 
with every relniff, and went on with my plans, 
determined not to be put down.” It was this 
determination that carried him through, in the 
fire of an opposition of which this was but the 
commencement, though the cross-examination 
lasted three days. To the sapient question, whether 
if a cow got on to the lino, iu the way of an engine 
travelling at nine or ten miles an hour, it would 
not be a very awkward circumstance, he replied, 
with a twinkle in his eye, “ Yes, varry awkwwd - 
indeed for the coo ! ” The Bill was thrown out ; 
hut on the subsequent se.s8ion a new route having 
been marked out to avoid eucroaching on the 
domains of Lords Derby and Sefton, the Bill was 
passed thrfmgh Parliament, at a cost of £27,0Q0. 
Steidienson was appointed resident engineer to the 
company at £1,000 a year, though Mr. Rennie the 
chief engineer ulqectcd, having stipulated that be 
should have the appointing of the resident officer. 
A terribly difficult i>roblem awaited Stephenson 
directly he began his new duties ; he undertook to 
cany the railroad across Chat Moss, a shaking hog, 
all iJiilp from tho top to the depth of thirty-four 
feet, with quicksand. etc., below this. Qlie highest 
♦riigiiieering authorities declared that no one but 
a madman would contend witli the tremendous 
ilifficiilties here presented. But Stephenson per- 
severed, declaring himself certain of success, while 
the Directors stood agha.st at the enormous amount 
of material swallowed by the insatiable bog, and 
even the assistants began to Iwk alarmed. He 
succeeded, and oi>nstructcd the road across tlie 
moor at an expense of only £28,000 ; whereas Mr. 
Giles, a scientific engineer, who had criticised bis 
efforts in a very adverse sense, had estimated the 
cost at £270,000. 

It was now that he recalled his son Robert from 
America, to assist in his harassing and arduous 
labours. His greatest anxiety arose from an oppo- 
sition that had sprung up, much fostered by Rennie 
and Telford, against the use of locomotives on the 
line. But the Stephensons pleaded so earnestly 
for a fair trial of the system , which they felt con- 
vinced was tho only one certain of success, that it 
was at last determined to institute a great com- 
petition of locomotives at Rainhill, with a view o) 
ascertaining whether a really practical engine coul^ 
be constructed. The trial excited intense interest 
Four “racers” were entered for the contwt 
tho “Novelty,” by Braithwoite and Ericsson tlu 
“ Sanspareil,” by Timothy Hackworth; the “ Perse 
verance,” by Burstall ; and the “ Rocket,” by Ste 
phensoxL Everyone knows tbe issue of that famoui 
competition — how the little “Rocket” bore awa^ 
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the palm from her competitors, and won the prize of 
£500, besides demonstrating once and for all that 
economy and efficiency were combined in the nse 
of the locomotiva The brave engine was rather 
badly treated afterwards, and, like Dibdin's high- 
mettled racer, set to the unworthy task of hauling 
sand and gravel. It always showed itself a capital 
little working engine ; and when in the service of 
Mr. Tliompson, the lessee of the Earl of Carlisle’s 
coal and lime works, on one occasion accomplished 
four miles in four and a half minutes, nearly sixty 
miles an hour. Stephenson bought it back, for 
old acquaintance* sake; and at length it found a 
fitting home in the Museum of Patents, at Ken- 
sing^n. It had fulfilled all the conditions laid 
down by the Company. They were considered very 
hai^ at the time ; and Mr. P. Ewart, of Liverpool, 
who afterwards became Government Inspector of 
Steam-packets, declared *Hhat only a parcel of 
charlatans could ever have issued such a set of 
; conditions ; that it had been proved to be impos- 
sible to make a locomotive engine go at ten miles 
an hour ; but if it ever were done, he would under- 
take to eat a stewed engine wheel for his break- 
fast.** That gentleman ought to have died of 
indigestion. 

Improved Enoines ; London and Birminoham 
Railway. 

Stephenson was not the man to rest content 
with a great success. He constructed other en- 
gines, each exhibiting an improvement on its pre- 
decessors, the ** Planet,” the “ Samson,” and others. 
The lauded proprietors continued their obstruction 
^ to the extension of the railway system ; but gradu- 
ally this obstruction took the form of excessive 
demands for compensation rather than unmitigated 
opposition. The great landlords were not unwilling 
to consent to having the value of their estates 
greatly augmented, and the rents obtainable for 
farms considerably heightened, by the increased 
fadlitios offered by railways for the transfer of pro- 
duce. Indeed, some country magnates were found 
patronising a rival line between llilanchester and 
Liverpool, on condition that it should pass through 
their property; but they demanded enormous com- 
pensation for the grievance of having their property 
thus improved ; and the possession of the land put 
them in a position to extort, in some cases, from 
six to ten times the marketable value of the ground 
tequired by the railway companies. Where the 
companies were not ready to buy off the opposition 
of the territorial magnates at exorbitant rates, 
every device was put in action < o ^et their Bills 
thrown out in Parluimont. la the c i^e of the 
iLondou and Birmingham Railway, one of the lines 

m 


set on foot at this period, under the superin- 
tendence of Stephenson, the landowners of Hert- 
fordshire and Bucks organized themselves into 
a complete phalanx, convened public meetings 
to prove that railways were unnecessary, — one 
eloquent gentleman declared them to be directly 
opposed to the Spirit of the Constitution,-^ 
and resorted to the old device of physical force 
against the surveyors, who were reduced to prowl 
about with dark lanterns and do their work at 
night, and to surround themselves with a pro- 
tective force of strong armed supporters, where 
actual violence was apprehended. When it was 
proposed to extend the railway system beyond the 
manufacturing centres, tlie country gentlemen 
were more angry than ever. These newfangled 
and revolutionary roads would subvert the British 
constitution and disturb the foxes. Bold Colonel 
Sibthorp was especially emphatic in denunciation 
of the infernal railways, and declared that he would 
as soon meet a highwayman • or a burglar as a 
surveyor. In various instances also great and 
unnecessary expense was incurred through the 
ojiposition of the dissatisfied. Even in some towng 
the inhabitants, stirred up by the local press, and 
impressed by dismal forebodings uttered at public 
meetings, arrayed themselves on the ^ide of the 
opponents of progress. Thus the stipulation of 
the inhabitants of Northampton that the Bir- i 
mingham Railway should nqt come near their town I 
entailed the necessity of making the celebrated * 
Kilby tunnel, over which one contractor broke 
his heart, and which was ultimately completed by 
Robert Stephenson at an expense of £350,000. 
IMaidstone also insisted on being left untouched 
by the Dover Railway, though afterwards it 
clamoured for a branch ; and the Watford tunnel 
was constructed that the precincts of the parks of 
Lords Clarendon and Essex might not be profaned 
by the neighbourhood of the levelling railway. 
The annals of the House of Lords form a curious 
and instructive record of panic, of obstructive ten- 
dencies, grandfatherly legislation, and in some 
cases of amusingly extensive eelfishness, thinly 
covered by an assumption of anxiety for the 
protection of the public against the wiles of dan- 
gerous promoters of chimerical srhomes. One 
influential nobleman ** doubted whether an im- 
petus to manufactures would be advantageous to 
the country.” A sapient Member of Parliament 
publicly expressed a benevolent wish that the < 
concoctcn of every such (railway) scheme, witli their 
solicitors and engineers, were at rest in Paradise. 
When flat opposition proved vain, and it became 
veiy certain that railroads would be constructed, 
the feudal resistance of the reacUouists aotwith* 
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standing, a new feeling was manifest, showing 

itself in a laudable desire to make the railway New Schemes; Stephenson's SAOAClTr. 

interest pay for its whistle. The sum of £100,000 Stephenson's ideas expanded as the success ot 
for a gravel pit paid to one person of more influence railways became more and more established ; and. be. ' 

than conscience ; £10,000 disbursed to another for desired to see tho capitals of England and Scotland ; 

consequential damages to a picco of land tliat brought into communication by tho iron road, and ' 

became far more valuable through the formation of to extend the benefits of his invention to each 

a railway ; large sums paid to landowners as a com- part of the United Kin*gdom. He accordingly 

pensation for omitting to build accommodation miwle surveys between Newcastle and Edinburgl^ ... 

bridges which the landlords wore entitled to and took an active interest in tho new projects as 

demand, — in one instance a proprietor ilemanded they were successively brought fon\'ard. But in ‘ 

five bridges, and ultimately found he could do the interval between 1838 and 1844 there was a • 

without a single one, accepting a sum of money lull in railway enterprise. The manufacturers, 

as an alternative in each case, — these were the coal-owners, and iron-masters had obtained the lines 

amenities that strewed the path of tho Sto2)hensons they imiiiediatcly required ; and the general public, 

and their compeers in tho early days of railway had not yet taken up railways as an investments - 

enterprise. Added to this, Robert !?itep1ienBon had An<l when, in 1844, tho desire for speculation ill 

to walk over the whole of the ground between railways awoke almost suddenly and developed with 

London and Birmingham more than twenty times, astonishing rapidity, Stephenson had retired from 

in his endeavours to complete his work of laying the active exercise of his profession, gradually 

out the line in the face of the thousand and one transferring to Robert, the son for whom he had 

obstructions. No wonder that by the time of its done so much, and w ho had so fully repaid his 

completion in 1838, the line had cost £500,000 fatherly care and nurture, the ofiices he held as 

instead of the £250,000, the original estimate. consulting engineer, etc., on various lines. It 

*8ut the success of this great railw ay, 112 miles is infinitely pleasant to see how harmoniously 

in length, and constructed under such conditions the famous father and the eminent son worked 

of exceptional expense, that the Bill for its passage together, and how naturally the younger man 

through Parliament alone cost £72,850, w^as such gradually took the burden from the honoured 

^ to return a good dividend to the shareholders parent whose great life-work was almost finished. 

very next year after its opening ; for in that Robert Stephenson’s handsome ofiice in Great 

fret year the receipts for passenger traffic alone George Street, Westminster, became one of tha 

amounted to above £008,600. great centres of railway activity. His father fre- 

Thus George Stei)hen8on had been closely iden- quently came to the office, but did not always • 

tified with the Stockton and Darlington Railway^ quite know what to do with himself. His spirit 

the Liverpool and Manche.«tcr (at the opening of was as vigorous as ever, and even some of the spirit 

which the great Duke of Wellington was present, of boyish fun that had prompted his athletic efforts 

and poor Mr. Huskisson, the ex-President of the in earlier days remained with him. It is known 

Board of Trade, unfortunately lost his life, being that quit© late in life he would invito his friend 

run over by the “ Rocket”), and the London and Mr. Bidder to a friendly wrestling match in a room 

Birmingham line. The soundness of his views, and of the office ; and a bill for £2 lOr. for the repair of , 

the sagacity of his calculations, had by this time broken chairs, jocularly sent to him by his son 

been abundantly vindicated ; and not only were Robert, testifies with what energy the primirive 

the railways themselves successful, but it was pastime must have been carried on. He ws* 

found that various interests which it hnd been regarded with the greaLeat ali'octiou and with a 

feared would sufier deeply were more flourishing respect that amounted to veneration by Robert 

than ever. Coal-owners and coal-consumera were Stephenson, who attributed all his own sue* 

benefited alike ; horses, instead of being a drug in cess in life to the grand old man of whom he was’ 

the market, increased in price. Tho value of land intensely proud. “ It was his thorough trains 

was increased, and farms near railways let for ing,** he once said emphatically to Mr, Smiles^ 

higher prices; and while the coaching and inn- “his example, and his character that made me tlut ' 

keeping interests had certainly suffered, there had man 1 am.” 

arisen eiitii;ely new industries c'^nnected with the One gieat characteristic about Qeotge Stephen? 
new roads, which found employment for ten men son was the entire simplicity and manliness 6l 
where they threw one out of work. his character. On the one hand there was no 

ostentatious or aggressive humility about him; hs 
was no “ Josiah Bounderby of Coketown,” brag* 
463 
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ging of his humble origin, to excite wonder, and 
gain praise for his material success; on the other 
hand there was no upstart pride, no weak en- 
deavour to conceal the fact that he was emphati- 
cally a working-man, and self-educated. In his 
earlier days he was always noticeable as a man 
thoroughly to bo depended on, and euro to rise in 
the world. When prosperity came, and with it 
the necessity of taking his place among men who 
had begun life at a far higher level than he had 
started from, he came among them with quiet, 
modest self-possesBion, commanding respect as one 
of nature's noblemen. His power of conversation 
was marvellous. His observation, his strong com- 
mon sense, and an intelligent interest in a great 
variety of objects, from birda'-nesta upwards, gave 
a charm to his tjilk ; and often a dry, humorous say- 
ing of his would envelope a world of meaning. 
Thus he declared he distrusted competitive ex- 
aminations because they would lead to an unlimited 
power of cram — adding, “ Let me give you one piece 
©f advice : Nexer to judge of your goose hy its 
Stuffiing !** Actively bi nevolerit he was, with a 
hand always open to heli> the poor. A brother-in- 
law of his first wife died, h aving a large family 
unprovided for. The poor orpliaus had nothing 
but the workhouse before them ; but, as a north- 
country adinirtT forcibly expres8e<l it, “ George 
struck in fayther for tiu ni.” On one of his 
visits to Newcastle, after shaking hands with Mr. 
Brandling, an ohl friend, ho shook hands also with a 
still older friend, Anthony Wigham, his coachman. 
In the latter part of his life he was involved in a 
controversy, in which his strong good sense again 
appeared conspicuous. A new school arose, that of 
the/as^ engineers, who frequently aspired rather 
to originality than to practical usefulness; but 
Stephenson steadily held to his own principles, and 
declared that every engineering work should be 
made to pay. Thus he persistently advocated the 
narrow gauge, the space of 4 ft, 8.^ in. between the 
rails, in opposition to Brunei’s more ambitious broad 
gauge, as displayed at considerable cost to tlie share- 
holders in the Great Western Hail way. Again, 
anxious as ho was for the legitimate development 
of railways in his native country, ho would never 
give the sanction .of his name or countenance to 
any scheme he did not consider sound. During 
the time of the great railway excitement of 1845 
and 1846, large and influential deputations were 
continually coming to him, begging him to accept 
the position of consulting engineer to new lines, 
and ready to pay any amount for the use of his 


influence ; but he firmly refused ; he would not 
give the countenance of his name to a popular 
delusion. 

Thk Hailwat Mania ; Honesty op Stephen- 
son; Conclusion, 

In 1845 and 1846 a perfect fever of speculation 
in railways broke out. It was known as the rail, 
way mania, and displayed itself in an insane 
tendency to put forward the wildest projects for 
new^ companies. Gambling in railway shares was 
carried on to an extent that revived recollections 
of the South Sea Bubble of the previous century. 
Men of straw became possessors of large amounts 
of railway stock, which they hastened to dispose of 
at a premium, buying more and pushing it on in 
the same way. All classes, from dukes downward, 
seemed bitten with the idea of gaining sudden 
fortunes. “ Never a sharper need now despair, and 
everyrogiie has a chance,” wrote Tliackeray. Steph- 
enson's name on the prospectus of any of these 
lines would have been invaluable in raising the price 
of the shares. He was often importuned to allow it 
to be used, and might have made a colossal fortune 
by acquiescence. But he steadily refused, declariiig 
that ho looked upon railroads as luivato specula- 
tions, and that if they could not be^jnado to pay 
he would have nothing to do with them. In hisf 
beautiful country house at Tapton, ab.)ut a mil,/ 
from Chesterfield, he passjjd his last yeai-s, occasion/ 
ally visiting London, to visit friends, or “to se* 
what there w.as just going on;” Newcastle, and th. 
scenes of his old colliery life. Killingworth and 
its neighbourhood were also de.ar to him; and into 
many a cottage whose occupants ho had known m 
the old times would he enter, with his chcerv 
greeting of “Well, and how's all hero to-day?” 
In 1847, the year before his death, ho was invitea 
not for tlie first time to Drayton Manor, the seat 
of Sir Robert Peel. He was to bo present at the 
opening of the Trent Valley Railway, the first sod 
of which had been cut by KSir Robert two years 
before, but which Stephenson himself had projected 
and planned many years earlier. In the same 
year ho invented a now self-acting break ; and in 
the ^mo year he told the stoiy of his life at a 
meeting of the Leeds Mechanics Institute. On the 
2th August, 1848, after a short illness, he died, in 
« e 67th year of his age, leaving behind him aname 
second to none, in that class of distinguished men 
who, rising from the ranks, attain to enunence and 
fame by dint of sheer genius, force of clmraoter, 
and bard works R w n 
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*• Oh, had he been content to serve thb w. on n 
With virtues only proper to the gown I ’’—Daynaw, 
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The Great Controversy. 

T he life of Thomas A Becket is the history 
of a great feud, a memorable tragedy, 
an.d the most remarkable transactions, political 
and ecclesiastical, of the reign of Henry II. 
And though geyen centuries ^ye passed since 
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the actors were remoyed and the wonderHah 
story was told, controversy has not yet closed*, 
over the memorials of the extraordinary 
prelate. There are no facts in disputCi ria. 
records still to examine, no new evidence to' 
weigh and sift; all indeed, possible to do, hl^|; 
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' been done to complete and interpret the simple 
and coincident narratives of the chroniclers. 
From this it might be supposed that the life of 
Becket had long ago passed from the exciting 
spheie of disputation to the tranquil region 
of meditative inquiry. But it is not so: his 
character, his sanctity, his ambition, his im- 
perious and latterly frantic zeal, and the super- 
stition which clouded and wrecked his subtle 
and dauntless spirit, arc all and more still sub- 
jects of controversy. 

An explanation of this may be conveniently 
given here. For upwards of three centuries 
after his death, Becket was adored as a martyr 
‘ and saint, seai’ccly lower than St. Peter himself 
in the hierarchy of heaven. Indeed, his shrine 
In those ages was the most remunerative piece 
of property the Church had in England. Pil- 
giims of all degrees and from all parts flocked 
in great multitudes to Canterbury with their 
richest gifts and pious savings. Louis of France 
placed a splendid jewel on the shrine, and 
Hemy II. crawled with bare and bleeding feet 
to the spot on which his old antagonist fi:Il. 
There W’crc, however, ecclesiastics and scholars 
. who found it difficult to reconcile passages in 
Bcckct’s life wdth what they believed sliould be 
the conduct of a saint on earth, llogcr, Arcli- 
' bishop of York, broax:lly declared that Becket had 
. perished like Pliaraoli in liis pride; and fifty 
years after the murder the question was gravely 
discussed in the University of Paris, whether 
Becket was in heaven or licdl. U])on invesliga- 
tion it W'as discovered that the miracles reported 
^ liave taken place at his birth .and death had 
b§ilBAUveiited to fortify his claims to canoniza- 
tion ; and as the accounts of tlic miracles tilled 
two Large volumes, it may be inferred that 
the rccf»rdors were remarkably ingciuuus and 
diligent. Suspicions were further increased 
when the most sceptic.al of the brethren began 
■ to finmc indictments against the saint ; in these 
he wais accused of counterfeiting conversion to 
gain the archbisl’.o])rio, of impiety in using the 
thundcra of the Church to servo his own pur- 
poses, of rebellion, duplicity, perjury, contu- 
macy, .and a numljcr of other offences, in the 
aggregate a terrific charge. As m.ay Ijc imagined, 
so great a scandal excited the- jealousy of the 
, Church and the curiosity of tlic Lay congrega- 
itions, and immense elT(n*ts were made, on the 
one side to disprove the heretical accusations, 
.. and on the other to refute the testimony of the 
^ Church as a tissue of falsolioods. The doctrines 
of the Refoi mation, whieii vrere gaining ground 
in Englnnd, tunned the strange as it 


may be, towards the middle of the sixteenth 
century Becket was actually cited to appear in 
court, there to be tiled and condemned as a 
traitor. Henry VIII. had no great faith 
in saints, and the superlative holiness of St. 
Tliomas was in particular highly offensive. 
There was a solemn State trial of tho defunct 
Primate, — one of those great parodies of justice 
w'hich Henry designed to promote his desires; 
and that there might be nothing wanting to 
mortify and incense the Romish Church, St. 
Thomas was struck ignominiously from the 
calendar, his bones were burned, his ashes cast 
into the highway, and the obloquy which enflamed 
bigotry and debased zeal had collected and 
invented Avas flung upon? his memory. Three 
hundred years of unmerited conluincly followed; 
his name became a by-word of reproach, a 
symbol of hypocrisy and imposture, a synonym 
oP impious malignity. So ran the cuiTcnt down 
almost to our own age ; and then, flowing into 
a wide sea of thought, imperceptibly lost its 
virnlenco. 

Thus tlirougli seven centuries the conflict of 
opinion multiplied and renew'ed the materiaL; 
for controversy ; and these were so intcrw'oyen 
with ecclesiastical disputes and political pro* 
bkan.s that with each succeeding age arose new 
and more luxuriant growths of propositions and 
conjectures. The origin of the feud was for^ 
gotten in the disputations of learned canonist, y- 
and jurists ; and it is to the biographers oi 
our own time we arc indebted for the re.sultl 
of invesligations pursued through vast accumula- 
tions of hypothetical matter. And those results, 
tiicugli still subject to the criticism of party 
spirit, redeem the cliaractcr of Becket fror.: 
oblfKiuy, and, in the words of Lord Chancellor 
Campbell, satisfy reflective minds that he wa^j 
“one of the most distinguished men of any race 
this island has produced.” 

One word more before wo proceed. It is obviour. 
that Becket ’s life should be considered as part of 
his own ago, tho twelfth century; indeed fv’ 
encrusted, as it were, in a lime of dark ami 
debasing superstition, in which schism and im- 
£)icty rent tho Church, and crime pollutedj its 
sacred places. The England of that day, ns 
Macaulay observes, was “ in a state more 
miserable than the slate in’ which the most 
aegraded nations of the Bast now are.” Usur- 
pation and rebellion and a merciless feudalism 
had almost extinguished every spark of faith, 
honour, and freedom. Hence, to understand 
properly the nature of tho transactions in which 
Becket was concerned, it is necessary to keep in 
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the mind’s eye the dark traditions of his age 
while we throw together the materials for this 
addition to biography, 

Becket’b Youth. 

The story told of Bcckei’s early days glows in 
a rich ecclesiastical setting like some olcl*world 
legend painted on a church window. It is 
beautiful and mysterious, and harmonises per- 
fectly with medimval notions of a saintly birth. 
Charming fable colours the years of infancy 
and boyhood. Miracles were wrought and 
morvellons things seen in visions, and in those 
other ways in which, as Plautus observes, the 
gods make fools of men. 

Nor were the pious and ingenious authors of 
so much fiction at a loss to invent an appropri- 
ate legend concerning the boy’s parents. Gilbert 
Becket, according to the story, made a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land, where he was captured 
and enslaved by the Saracens. His master 
Amirald had a loveb'- daughter, a susceptible 
maid, in whoso eyes the fair stranger found 
favour. She assisted him to escape, and subse- 
quently followed him, Gilbert, after a series of 
romantic adventures, arrives home and begins 
business, becoming in due time poiircve or high- 
sheriff, and an opulent merchant in the city of 
London, Jhc lady meanwhile is tmvclling 
slowly through many strange countries, Tlie 
only words of English she knows are ^^Bcckct” 
and “ liOiulon,” and t}]psc she has constantly on 
her lips while threading her way through vast 
forests, and encountering all the various perils 
ot her i'oiuiintic joui'ncy. At longlh she accom- 
plishes her object, and Gilbert, still heart-whole,' 
is so struck by such an instance of heroic 
attachment, that his scruples as a pious Church- 
man vanish. Hhc is immediately baptized by 
the name of Matilda, and after that ceremony 
the pair arc married by si-x bishops, their 
lordships being in those days gregarious 
and accommodating. 

Of this beautiful story only one part is true, 
namely, the marriage of Gilbeit and M.atilda 
Becket; the fruit of which was Thomas, born, it 
is supposed, in 1118, On the day of his birth bis 
father’s house was nearly destroyed by fire, 
without, however, it would appear, interrupting 
the performance of the miracle-workcra. Fires 
in the city were at that tiicc so frequently 
occumng that rapid changes of fortune were 
constantly taking place. Gilbert Becket was 
amon’g the sufferers, and so considerable were 
his losses that he soon became impovciishccl, 
aad we hear of him no more as a merchant or 


magistrate. His house, however, continued /tof 
be the resort of clerics and gentlemen, in 
esieem Gilbert stood high as a per^n 
studious habits and irreproachable character. 

Matilda appears to have been an 
woman, such another mother, indeed, as those 
whom so many distinguished men owe the 
start in a great career. It was her practice 
certain seasons, presumably in better days,, te ’ 
weigh the infant Thomas, placing in the; 
opposite scale bread, meat, linen, and money,*'' 
which were afterwards distributed among the, . 
poor. Thomas throW through a somewbatl!} 
uneventful boyhood, until he attracted the notice ’ 
of llichicr de Aquila, a Norman soldier of large . 
fortune. Tlie knight took a fancy to the bright, 
dark-eyed, sturdy youth, and taught him the 
accomplishments of the age. Fond of sports and 
the exciting exercises of chivalry, Thomas soOn"^ 
longed to follow his splendid patron to the wars* 
But in those times a successful career could best 
be pursued through the portals of the Churchy ^ 
and accordingly he was sent at the age of ten 
to ilcrton Friory, w'hcre he was educated, and 
whore probably ho received the first instructiottB 
in that ecclesiastical law which he as Primate 
aftcrwmrds expounded with tragic results. 

It is rclatccl that on one of his visits Gilbert 
Becket prostrated himself reverently before his 
son Thomas. “ What art thou doing ?” said the 
prior. ‘^Host thou fall down at the feet of thy 
f^on ?” “ I know, sir, what lam doing 1” replied 
Gilbert, “for this boy shall be groat in the. 
right of the Lord.” Taken with a large pinch 
of sail, this story show's the drift of his father’s 
wislics — that ho should be trained for one of the. 
higlicf oi. the tifiuTcn;* ana 
intelligence ho displayed, tl\e quickness of hiS’ 
parts, and the uniform excellence of Jiis conduct,.' 
certainly favoured the high hopes his father and.-^ 
his patron entertained. 

Bat about a year before he reached biff 
majority ho left the priory and spent some 
time ill Paris, prosecuting his studies. On 
return to liondon he entered the service of .C 
relation, oin^ Osbcrii Witdeniers, with whom he', 
remained Ihi’co years, keeping accounts and^ 
aociuiring business habits. Townrds the close 
this apprcnticesliip two vi.sitors arrived froi^lj’ 
Boulogne at his father’s house, through whdi^l 
influence he w\as introduced to the notice of • 
Theobald, then Archbishop of Canterbury, 
that time, ])robably 1144, his good fortune 
assui ed . He rose rapidly in the Primate’s favon^i; 
and preferment placed him in a position to 
plctc his ecclesiastical studies without assistance 
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At Bologna and Auxcrre, under the celebrated 
Gratian, ho studied civil and canon law, and it 
is supposed devoted attention to a series of 
maxims on Church polity, the spirit of which 
denied to the secular authority the right of 
jurisdiction over the clergy. If this be so, the 
foundation was laid then for the resistance he 
in after years made, when Henry 11. demanded 
that clerical offenders should be handed over for 
punishment to the secular arm, Becket, at all 
-events, acquired at Bologna an exact knowledge 
of Church laws, and on his return to England 
was marked out for promotion and preferment 
by the Archbishop. 


At the Court op Canterbury. 


The court of Canterbury at tlie time of which 
we write was the centre of learning in England, 
and one of the great scat s of ecclesiastical power 
in Christendom. The See had been made famous 
by two illustrious Churchmen, drawn from the 
seminary of Bee, to rivet the Norman system on 
the Saxon Church. Ijjinfi’anc and Anselm had 
been the potential figures in the great Noiinan 
college, and as English Primates they stood in 
the first rank of accomplished theologians, and pro- 
found metaphysicians. Perhaps, in the whole 
history of the Church, no two men united so 
many high qualities, and yet separately were 
more the antipodes of each other in personality, 
Lanfranc was renowned for his austerities and 
imperious defence of the rights of the Church. 
Anselm was the type of gentleness and wisdom 
united in a spirit capable of infinite endurance. 
Yet his passive courage and serene imperturba- 
bility were as unyielding in devotion tc the 
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Church as were the iron will and auStere spirit 


(xf Lanfranc, 

While these ’great men lived the Church suf- 
fered no spoliation at the hands of the Conqueror 
or his successors. William and his son Rufus 
ircre restrained by Lanfranc, and Anselm vindi- 
cated the rights of his order in an almost 
interminable dispute with the first Henry, The 
next Primate, however, possessed neither Lan- 
franc’s strong will nor Anselm’s unconquerable 
spirit. Yet Theobald personally was an affec- 
tionate and loyal son of the Church, and clung 
ienacioudy to the privileges of the clergy. What 
he lacked himself he endeavoured to supply by 
attracting to his court men of distinction and 
promise, to whom the defence of the Church 
might be entrusted, should the Crown encroach, 
upon her rights. Tn Becket he had discoverea 
the qualities of an able Churchman and an astute 
Joinister, another J^anfranc in sbvn gth of will, a 


daring and lofty spirit, inflexible in purpose and 
unconquerable in resistance. 

Bcckct’s advance in the Archbishop’s favour 
was rapid. Preferment was literally heaped 
upon him ; this included fat livings in London 
and Oxford, and prebendary stalls in the 
cathedrals of St. Paul’s and Lincoln. His appoint- 
ment at the court was of a confidential nature, 
lie was employed on the most important missions, 
and in negotiating weighty business between 
great personages, Ilis skill and grasp of detail, 
and his exact knowledge, ensured the success of 
his diplomacy abroad, and his accomplishments, 
liigh spirit, and profuse liberality won him 
flattering tributes at home. He was at that time 
an unusually tall man, of a most dignified presence. 
His eyes were large, dark, and brilliant, and in 
repose they are said to have charmed by their 
infinite sweetness. The singular acuteness of his 
physical senses has been remarked by all his 
biographers. The slightest footfall he instantly 
detected, and his sense of smell seemed unerring. 
In the prominent and slightly ac][uillne nose, 
massive forehead, full chin, and finely-curved 
lips, the power of a strong, self-reliant mind was 
boldly writ. He conversed w^ilh great vivacijjy, 
drawing talc and jest from a large store and » 
most luxuriant fancy. He had then begun to 
indulge a taste for rich dress and the costly 
appointments of a favoured courtier ; and ere long • 
wms noted for his splendour and munificence. 

The glimpses wc have of his life at the Arch- 
bishop’s court are not always sunny or fair. 
Sometimes a shadow falls cold and dark on the 
gay colour and .bnght sccziG: The jealousy o? the 
olencs and suffragans was easily excited, and the 
favour shown to Becket, who was neither a priest 
nor a noble, could scarcely be viewed with equiu- 
nimity by the less favoured followers. Through 
the influence of Roger, afterwards Archbishop of 
York, he was dismissed twice, and as often 
instated when the triumph of his enemies seemed 
complete. On these occasions he had a staunch 
friend in Walter, Bishop of Rochester, a prelate 
of a noble and generous chafacter, and as proud 
of Becket’s success, as Roger was envious and 
antagonistic. What the charges were upon which 
the Archbishop had acted in dismissing Becket we 
must leave to conjecture, but it is obvious they 
were of a superficial nature ; exaggerations, pro- 
bably, of some indiscretions of temper, to which 
undue weight was attached by the jealous and 
vindictive suffragan. 

At all events, Becket lost nothing, Rn?d WM 
soon higher than jver in the Primate’s favour; in 
proof of which he w<*€ sent to Rome on several 
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delicate and weighty missions. A dispute had 
arisen between the two bishops — Canterbury and 
York — ^respecting Icgaline powers. Theobald, as 
Primate of all England and the Poj^’s legate, 
claimed precedence over the See of York. 'On tlie 
other hand, the Archbishop of that province refused 
to acknowledge Theobald’s claims, and styling 
himself Primate of England, set up pretensions of 
the loftiest character. The fine shade of distinc- 
tion in the titles of the two prelates wc can 
scarcely appreciate now, but in the age in which 
they lived a hair’s-breadth was as good as a mile 
where ecclesiastical dignity was concerned. The 
rivals submitted their claims and pretensions to 
Borne, and Theobald’s case was so successfully 
represented by Bechet that the Pope confirmed 
the legatine authority of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and thus for a time at least settled the 
dispute. 

But it was a success which drew upon Bccket 
the displeasure of the defeated Prelate, and 
embittered the inimical feeling fostered by the 
Archbishop’s successor, Roger. The seeds indeed 
were sown then of a struggle for supremacy 
between Roger and Bccket which began soon 
after the latter’s consecration, and ended only 
with his life. 

There was another and fv'eighticr matter in 
which BeclAt’s diplomacy achieved a great 
iriumph. King Slepbcn, in order to secure the 
succession, had determined that bis son Eustace 
ehould be crowned Kinjf during his own lifetime. 
This, however, was contrary to a convention he 
bad atacritical juncture concluded at Winchester, 
by which he acknowledged the rigllt nf Prince 
Henry to succeed td’the Crown ] he him^lf,^s 
the reader is aware, having but an inditferent 
title to reign. Becket was sent by Theobald to 
Rome to denounce the breach of faith Stephen 
contemplated, and in particidar to vindicate the 
claims of Prince Henry ; and so effectual were 
his representations that the proposed coronation 
cf Eustace was forbidden by tlie Pope, and the 
succession secured without further dispute to 
Henry. “The subtle prudence and cleverness,’’ 
says a chronicler, “ of Thomas, cleric of London,” 
were more than a match for Stephen’s enii.>saries. 
It is true that Becket had a good case ; tlie Prince 
was the grandson of Henry I., and ns such was 
Jure King of England ; but Steplien was 
de facto Sovereign, and had paid the Pope hand- 
somely for ratifying his claim to tlie throne. 
His u6ip*pation had been in a manner condoiictl 
by the majority of his subjects, and he had held 
his own against the most formidable of Henry 
iiartisans. Moreover the Pope’s advisers foresaw 


in the accession of Henry the rise of a Princa 
whoso family had always been inimical to tho’^ 
lofty assumptions of the Church. It is better, 
said one of the cardinals, to hold a ram by the.., 
boms than try to grasp a lion’s tail, — ^in short, it^ 
was argued that Stephen anil his son Eustace 
would be more easily managed and more useful' 
to tlie Holy See, than the young Planlagenet 
Henry and his haughty race. Thus the question 
of right was subordinated to that of Gxpedieucy» 
and nothing short of the most consummate diplo* 
macy could possibly have accomplished the object 
of Bccket’s mission. 

His reputation as an able negotiator was 
now established, and he cnjo3'ed the favour and 
confidence of Henry’s adherents. Theobald dis- 
tinguished him by the most gratifying marks of 
favour ,* be shared the Primate’s counsels and 
secrets, was his companion, friend, adviser, and 
eventually his successor. The death of Eustace 
finally disposed of the succession question. 
Stephen soon after died, and on the 17th of 
December, 1151, Henry IT. was crowned King 
of England. In the same year Becket waa 
ordained deacon, and advanced to the Arch- 
deaconry of Canterbury, the highest dignity after 
the bislioprics and abbacies. In the following 
year he became Lord Chancellor of the Kingdom. 

The Chawcellor Becket, 

It is scarcely nccessaiy to explain how Becket’s 
promotion arose. The King, though then a 
very young man, was well avrare of the part 
Thomas had taken to secure his succession, and 
Theobald had presented his favourite as worthy 

Primate moreover knew that Henry had inherited 
little Inspect for the clergy, and might, if not judi- 
ciously restrained, do serious in jury to the Church. 
The need, therefore, of stationing an able Church- 
man at his elbow was very gi'cat, and Bccket. 
might be tnistcd implicitly. On the other hand 
the King had need of an astute and energetic 
minister to frame and execute the remedial, 
measures necessary to restore peace and prosperity 
to the distracted country, Becket had already 
demonstrated how great his abilities were, and 
had given the highest proofs of his attachment la 
the Prince’s interests. His elevation, therefore^ 
to the Chancellorsliip was regarded with satis- 
faction by the ecclesiastical as well as the secular 
authority. 

The ofiicc cf Chancellor in that age was praoU- 
cially that of the Executive in all the depart- 
ments of the government. The Chancellor 
administered the revenues of all vacant bishoprioi 
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jy: find abbacies. He had the custody of the great 
seal, and he was at liberty to seal his own docu- 
ments with its reverse. Without summons he 
« was entitled to attend the King’s councils, and 
all the royal grants passed through his hands. 
The Chapel Royal was in his care. Becket was 
also entrusted wdth the principal administration 
of his master’s continental dominions. The 
; . high judicial functions of the Chancellorship in 
, t, pur own time were not, however, included in 
, the duties of the office in the twelfth century, 
but apart from those its dignities and splendour 
were almost regal. 

The first acts of the new government inspired 
the nation with hopes of a speedy deliverance 
' from the misery and anarchy Stephen’s misrule 
had produced. The foreign mercenaries were dis- 
missed and sent out of the kingdom. Tlicy 
, had sacked, burned, plundered, and violated with 
devilish ferocity, until, as a chronicler relates, 

' **a whole day’s journey might the traveller ride, 
and not find a man left in a town nor a land in ! 
tillage.” The castles and fortresses in which t ho j 
oppressors and robbers had their dens were de- 
molished, and a clean sweep was made of the 
’ main elements of disorder. Tlic debased coin of 
Stephen’s mintage was cried down, and new 
money struck of the right value and standard. 
Charters were granted by which citizens claimed 
their freedom and privileges independent of any 
superior but the King, And these charters were 
the ground-work of the liberty wc now enjoy. 

To the Chancellor’s prompting and executive 
energy these concessions and beneficial measures 
were no doubt largely due, Henry was very 

' of his tifM^in France.' There lic'^ had a wider 
dominion than even the King of France, and 
exercised an independent authority. But the 
cares of state were distasteful to him. He was 
imi)atient, violent, and often Iicadsirong, and 
though a bold and resolute I’rinco, Lacked the 
higher qualities of a wise and magnanimous 
Sovereign. That he himself initiated the bcmcficcnt 
legislation of his reign is liiglily improbable ; it 
bears the imprint of a more sagacious mind— that 
indeed of a far-scarching and liberal statesman. 
Becket was the responsible administrator, and 
the policy he pursued elfcctually sapped the 
feudal system, and aroused the people to a sense 
of their own great power. There had been but 
three orders in the n.ation, namely, the khig, 
the barons, and tbc clergy, and each had strug- 
gled and fought and intrigued for supremacy ; 

■ now a fourth order arose, formed of the merchant 
l^ass; and,claim./iga share in the ''dministrationy 
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succeeded eventually in unriveting the despotism 
under which every spark of liberty had well-nigh 
been extinguished. 

The dignities of office Becket supported with a 
munificence more regal than clerical. He had 
an immense revenue, and maintained a sumptuous 
establishment. The hospitality he dispensed was 
princely. “ The costliness of his furniture,” says 
FitzStephen, “ the luxury of his banquets, and 
the general splendour of his state, were the theme 
of contemporary w’onder and admiration.” The 
highest honours were placed at his disposal ; his 
titles and dignities were increased according to 
his fancy. lie was Lord ‘SVarden of the Tower, 
and of the castles of Eye and Bcrkhamstcad. 
Knights and the sons of nobles swelled bis 
retinue, and when he crossed over to France he 
had an escort of six ships. 

With his Sovereign Becket lived on the easiest 
and most intimate terms. Henry would some- 
times enter the Chancellor's dining-hall or 
horseback, and leaping to the dais, indulge a gaj 
mood in a familiar and hearty revel. Probahlj 
every reader knows the story of the frolic in the 
city. Henry and Becket were riding togethci 
one cold winter’s day, some distance in advL,hc< 
of the escort., when tlie king spied a poor old mai 
barely clad and shivering. “ Poor old fellow I’ 
said Henry ; “ do you see bow coid he looks 
It would be a famous alms to give liim a thicl 
warm cloak 1” A very proper thought, and i 
roj^al one loo,” replied liecket, “Very well,' 
said the King, *‘you shall give this great almsj 
and turning to the unsuspecting Chancellor, laic 
hold of R’'’endhl cloak of scarlet <yrev 
VV nen tne escort came up they found the King pnd 
the Chancellor struggling over the cloak ; Henry 
at last secured it, and threw it to the old man. 

lhat Becket shared his master’s pleasures 
seems likely enough. He had a gay humour, 
brig] it fancy, and an inexhaustible store of anec- 
dotes ; he was in the highest sense companionable ; 
but there is no evidence to prove that he was either 
dissipated or licentious : indeed, the stories told 
in his purgation show that he was pure and 
temperate, and subjected himself to the severest 
discipline. Two biographers, differing widely in 
many other respects, agree as regards this point. 
** He has been impeached unjustly,” says Canon 
Robertson, and Canon Morris testifies to the same 
effect. The latter gives the names of Becket’s 
flagcUators, a prior aiid a priest who are said to 
have applied the switch with pious sevc^itj. It 
appears, however, that the Chancellor was sus- 
pected of an intrigue now and then, in which *4 
one of the fair dames of the coui't was conoemed. 
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Ab the story goes, he was once in attendance on 
the King at Stafford, when the suspicions of his 
host Vivien were aroused by the attentions which 
he fancied were paid to the Chancellor by a lady. 
Her name was Anice de Stafford, and she was 
one of the court beauties whose reputation had 
suffered in consequence of their intimacy with 
the King. Anice was lovely, and perhaps a trifle 
forward, and Vivien was not above acting the 
spy. Long after the household was at rest he 
secretly entered Kecket’s chamber with a lanteni. 
The room seemed empty, but on peering round 
it he saw his guest asleep on the floor, partially 
undressed. There are many similar stoiies, and 
others, of traps hiid for the Cliariccllor at court, 
but they all point in tlie one direction — his 
vindication. 

In the coarse and voluptuous pleasures of the 
court it is improbable that Bcckct ever indulged, 
lie could scarcely, however, avoid the scenes of 
the King’s carousals, for these were wlicrovci* 
Henry was. Kut in the exercises o£ the ebase 
and of chivalry he found congenial cnjojunerits. 
He was an accomplished chess-player and an 
ardent lover of the si)OTts and pastimes of the age. 

had magnificent tastes and a lofty ambition ; 
he enjoyed courtly favour and homage ; but in 
bis ambition there was nothing sordid or vulgar, 
and in his t^riles there wore no taints of vice or 
intemperance. 

His political abilities were of the hiirhest 
service to the King, wlu* I rusted Ilcckct implicitly, 
and at that time loved him. The administration 
at home and abroad was successful, and Henry 
was now one of the most powerful princes in 
Europe, bv the adr'^^'^imcM a.n-- 

■fiage was arranged of Louis’ infant daughter to 
the English licir-a) -parent, a marriage wliieh 
subsequently cost the French King a princely 
appanage. Hcckct’s mission on that occasion 
produced an extraordinary effect; it was nn»rc like 
a royal progress or a conqueror’s trinini)lial 
march than the movements of an embassy. “ He 
was preceded,’' said FitzSlcplicu, “on bis en- 
trance to every eonsidciable town, by an incredible 
number of choristers or singing boys, who btruck 
up some triumphal chant. These were '* llowctl 
by several waggons containing his plate, wardrobe, 
and bedding, and the utensils of his chapel and 
kitchen, not forgetting si ores of ale to be dis- 
tributed to the populace. Sumpier hoiscs, with 
led chargers, hounds, falcons, and monkeys, also 
figured in the procession, with a crow'd of 
knight^, squires, and clerks ; and last of all rode 
the Chancellor himself.” The magnificence of 
the train so far surpassed what the French had 


before seen, that they expressed unboui^li^V. 
wonder, and conceived the most extravaga^ | 
notions of the greatness of tho English 
whose Chancellor travelled with the x>omp of^'A i' 
Sovereign Prince. And that was precisely ‘ 
cflcci which Becket had aimed to produce. 
flallcrcd his master’s ju’ide, and mortified 
vanity of the French King. Tlie latter 
je.alou3 of Henry’s growing ascendancy, 

Henry, as grand seneschal of France, gloried in 
pageantry which diverted to himself the admijai^ 
tion due to the nominal Lord Paramount, 
our own day the pomp of i)agcantry would makvt * 
a mission to an European slate ridiculous, 
defeat its ol^jecd ; but in Eastern countriGS*-*^ii^ 
India, for example — ceremonious sxdcndour an^ 
barbaric pomp are still fcaturesof high State policy*^ 
In the twelfth century spectacular effects aii^r:- 
gorgeous trappings were diplomatic instrument^; 
and as such wore used by Bccket. No man ever ' 
despised the toys of Stale more than he did-^ -V 
ihai is, as objects of ambition ; but he found them 
useful as means to an end, and valued them ; 
accordingly. v 

As a successful negotiator the Chancellor had 
no equal .at that time. Though he bad over^ 
matched liOiiis, he won and retained the 
friendship of that Prince. Louis admired the 
])olitjcal genius and unswerving fidelity of the 
ambassador, he enjoyed the society of tho gay 
and brilliant Clmrchman, and esteemed the 
courtly scholar .and gallant English gentleman.-. 
The intimacy, as subsequent events proved, was ^ 
of tho Ijighest importance to Becket. 

The versatility of Iho Chancellor’s charactet'V 
vvas soon after displaycjd in anol her field. At the 
siogo or^iwuUm.-^e he appeareu uu'tao' ne;iCl GsTfOd' 
knights of his own household and a lai^o body Of 
gcitJt {Varnwrie^ whom he levied and maintained; 
at his own expense. His personal iwowess and- 
courage were shown in many a gallant struggle, 
aiitl he seems to have fought wiih all tho 
and addi-css of an accomplished soldier. On dim. 
occasion he unhorsed and made prisoner 
famous French knight, Engclram dc Trie, andd'li-: 
another seemed the person of a notorious robbbr,:; 
Guy dc Laval. All accounts agree that Beckcft 
disliiiguishcd himself, and it is asserted that ^ 
offci-ed advice to the King which pointed to 
speedy tennination of the war. He advised 
immediate assault, and the cai)ture of the Kiiig-^ 
France, who had thrown himself into Touloi^^ 
But Henry hesitated, and from a sense of fendfl^ 
duty finally rejected Bcckct’s proposal, 

King’s scruxfies were certainly honourable. Jilfk 
French I'rince, Louis was his feudal saj^^ 
3td 
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his suzerain; but as King of England Henry 
owed no duty to Louis, and in the interests of his 
kingdom was bound to terminate the war with 
all due diligence. This, probably, was the view 
Beckct entertained ; he was an Englishman, and 
the English Chancellor, and wished to spare his 
country the misciy and cost of protracted 
hostilities. At all events, the advice he proffered 
was sound in a military sense, and no general 
would be justified in rejecting it, where a similar 
•ppportunity offered of ending a war. 

' ^ .Becket’s own part at the siege might with more 
' reason be treated adversely. There was an ob- 
vious impropriety in a Churchman of liis rank 
marching and fighting in the harness of a warrior, 
and it-shocks one’s notions of religious consistency 
that an Archdeacon of Canterbury should have 
engaged in single combat with knights and robbers, 
and fought like a trooper in a wd/ifr. But on the 
other hand, militant ecclesiastics were common 
enough in that age, and Beckct, though a deacon, 
was not a priest. He had not yet been ordained 
to officiate at the altar or perform any of the 
higher sacerdotal functions. In other words, his 
militantcy violated no vow, or law of the Church, 
and it was sanctioned by the usage of the period. 
At the same time it would be affectation to deny 
that the example reflected discredit upon the 
Church, and that Beckct had fought with more 
regard for martial reputation than religious 
propriety. 

There was a visible deterioration in his character 
about this time. Money Wcas needed to carry on 
the war, and Becket co-operated with the King in 
several very disgraceful transactions. Vacant 
bidioprics and abbacies were practically sold to 
(he highest bidders, whe iciuriiod a part of the 
levennes as purchasc-moncy. In one instance, 
however, a distinguished ecclesiastic exposed the 
nature of the bargain offered by Becket. ** The 
Lord Chancellor,” says Gilbert Foliot in a letter, 

** requests me to undertake the charge of the 
bishopric of London, and with part of the income 
to maintain myself and my household as its 
Bishop, and to reserve the rest for my lord the 
King, to be spent as the Spirit of God shall prompt 
him.” Gilbert declined to be a party to the 
transaction, and the vacant Sec was administered 
by the clerics of Becket’s household, he conflscat- 
ing the revenue to the King’s treasuiy. As may 
be imagined, the expostulations of the clergy were 
warm and loud. The war itself was bad enough, 
but that the Church should be robbed to pay the 
cost was shameful. Not even the Conqueror, or the 
covetous Rufus, had despoiled the Church, — ^that is 
the Norman Churchy though bowi monarchs had 


plundered the Saxon prelates. Expostulation 
however failed, — the energetic Chancellor was 
bent upon prosecuting the war, and subordinated 
all scruples to that object. 

Among other expedients to raise money' a tax 
was imposed upon the clergy, imposed too by one 
of themselves, by the Archdeacon who had been 
placed near the King’s person to protect the 
Church from injury and outrage. The indignation 
of the clergy boiled over. Even the mild and 
amiable Theobald wrote a remonstrance on his 
death-bed. My brother, the Archdeacon,” he 
wrote to the King, ‘‘ has imposed a most unjust 
tax,” and begs 1 1 is Maj esty to remove it. Henry 
refused. The Church, he thought, had grown too 
fat, and would be all the better for cupping, 
lleproaches were hurled at Becket, but with 
little effect — the tax was gathered and the war 
prosecuted. 

Much may be said in defence of Becket’s 
conduct in this instance. Though a “bro- 
ther” of the Church, he was the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, and the minister to whom 
tlie King looked for supplies; and these 
Beckct drew from the order which wae 
better able than any other to bear taxation. The 
clergy were in possession of nearly all the best 
properties in England, and their revenues wore 
immense. Had Bcckct exempted the Church, it 
w’ould have been necessary to impose heavier 
burdens upon the poorer orders, and thus thrown 
the expense of the w.ar .upon those who were 
least able to bear it. It is true tli.at the Church 
claimed an immunity from taxation, but it was 
under ecclesiastical laws framed by Churchmen 
to save their own pockets. And no law can be 
good or binding which exempts one class at the 
expense of another. Bcckct moreover served an 
imperious and unscrupulous master, and it is 
more than probable that Henry had himself 
ordered that subsidies should be drawn from the 
clergy. He had no reverence for the Church, — 
indeed, he regarded the hierarchy in that age 
much in the same light <as an ultra- Radical regards 
wealthy bishops in this, as encumbrances or 
needless ornaments in the State. His will was 
law, and if opposed, his passionate temper was 
such that he broke out in paroxysms of rage. 
This being so, w.as it worth Becket’s while to 
incur Henry’s displeasure and bursts of anger- by 
refusing to tax the clergy 7 It was not. The tax 
was not unjust ; it spared the poor man, and 
enabled Becket to discharge his duty to the 
King. , » 

The clergy, however, considered it an- act of 
aggression, and reviled Becket accordingly. Nor 
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were they mollified when he on several occasions 
used his influence in their behalf. Henry’s 
favourite mode of punishing bishops was burning 
or pulling down their houses, and it was only by 
diverting his attention, and at the risk of his 
displeasure, that Bccket succeeded in saving the 
houses of two great prelates. That he was anta- 
gonistic to tlie Church at this time is very 
improbable— indeed many acts of his wholly in 
its favour might be cited. He induced Henry to 
fill up the vacant sees and other rich livings 
instead of keeping them open, and confiscating 
the revenues ; and through his influence Gilbert 
FoUot was unconditionally translated to the 
Bishopric of London. He gave vast sums to the 
offertories, and was a munificent patron of 
monastic charities ; in short he made all the repa- 
ration in his power for those simoniacal acts to 
which he had recourse in co-operating with the 
King. Yet there are writers who would have us 
believe that Becket was either inimical to the 
Church or pretended lo be so in order to ingratiate 
himself still more in the royal favour. Their infer- 
ences, however, have been drawn unfairly, to har- 
monise with their o^vn views of Becket ’s conduct. 

* Thomas, ABCirmsiiop op Canterbury. 

The King and Bccket were in Franco in the 
spring of liyUl, when the death of Theobald was 
announced. No steps were taken to appoint a 
successor, and the See remained vacant for up- 
wards of a year. This* excited some surprise, as 
it was felt that Henry had the new Primate at 
his elbow. 

One morning Becket sat conversing with a 
guest, the Prior of Leicester. “What do you 
mean by wearing a cloak with such sleeves as 
these ? ’* said the Prior ; “ you look more like a 
falconer than a cleric. Yet cleric you arc, in 
person one, in oflice many, Archdeacon of Can- 
terbury, Dean of Hastings, Canon of this place 
and of that, and as the current report goes at 
court, Archbishop to be.” Certainly Becket, in 
his rich Norman habit, plumed cap, jewelled 
dagger, and shoes pointed in the extreme of 
fashion, looked much more the gay courtier than 
the cleric.' “I know,” he replied, “tlr^e poor 
priests in England, any one of whom I had rather 
see promoted to the archbishopric than myself : 
for I know my lord the King so intimately that 
I am sure I should have to ch< .'ose between his 
favour and that of Almighty God if I myself 
were to be appointed.” If this story be true 
Becket understood what was passing in the King’s 
mind at that time, namely, the advancement of 
one able and willing to help him In a design he 


entertained of I'estricting the encroachmenU pi 
the Church upon the royal authority. 

It was not, however, until the Chancellor 
preparing to return to England, and there check) 
the incursions of the Welsh, that the Ki&g’p 
intentions were made known. As the story runs/ ; 
Henry drew Becket aside and said, “ You have 
not yet had all my instructions. It is my will,' 
that you should be Archbishop of Canterbury.”/ , 
Becket smiled as he turned, drawing the King’s;: 
attention to his splendid dress. “What a reli-^/ 
gious man, what a saint you wish to place in 
that holy bishopric, and over so famous an order fe' 
I am certain that if by God’s disposal it were so ' ' 
to happen, the love and favour you now bear ', 
towards me would speedily turn into the bitterest ■ 
hatred. I know that you would require many 
things, in Church matters, which I could never 
bear quietly, and so the envious would take 
occasion to provoke an endless strife between 
us.” Henry, however, impetuous and determined, 
would hear of no objections. Calling to Jus- 
ticiary Richard deLuci, he exclaimed : “ Richard, 
if I lay dead on my bier would you not strive 
that my eldest son Henry should be crowned 
king ? ” “ My lord, I would with all my might I ” 
he replied, “ Then I wish you to take as much 
pains,” replied tho King, “ for the promotion of 
the Chancellor to the See of Canterbury.” 

These stories, however, can scarcely be relied 
upon, Becket’s biographers agreeing that they 
arc too good to bo true ; but it is clear that 
Becket was reluctant to accept the archbishopifc, 
and only consented at the urgent and repeated 
solicitations of the Pope’s legate cardinal, Henry 
of Pisa. According to the theory of his de- 
tractors, Becket schemed for the primacy by 
exhibiting himself in the character of a worldly 
and militant ecclesiastic whom Henry would find 
a ready instrument for his designs ; but that . 
theory can only be established by rejecting every ' 
scrap of evidence in Becket’s favour, and taking 
for granted everything his enemies said was true. 
Our own view is that the Ciiancellor was as 
sincere as it is possible for a very ambitious man 
to be, and that he at first refused the arch- ., 
bishopric, foreseeing the feud which subsequently 
arose. 

In May, 1162, the bishops, priors, and monks 
of Canterbury met by order of the King at Weair ' 
minster, and elected Bccket Archbishop of the"^ 
See. There was one dissentient voice, that rf ; 
Gilbert Foliot, who however withdrew his obr 
jection. In those days hints were followed apv 
by merciless punishments; Gilbert had the opU^ ! 
of voting for Bccket or banishment for hii^ 
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ieUf his kindred, and all belonging io him. At mass, it is said, Becket “shed tears in 
After the election Bccket was ordained priest, wonderful abundance ; ’* it was always a short 
and on the following day consecrated Archbishop mass, “ for fear of distractions and suggestions 

. in the Metropolitan Church. There yet remained by evil angels.” He wore the habit of the Black 

one symbol of sacerdotal authority to be con- Canons of Merton — a cappa, trimmed with lamb’s 

ferred, and messengers were sent to the Pope for wool, underneath which was the famous hair 

Ihe pallium^ which denotes that the holder has shirt, a shirt that as long as it held together was 

revived complete metropolitan power from the one of the most remarkable relics in the posscs- 

^Bee of St. Peter. It is amusing to read tliat when sion of the Church. So celebrated indeed was 
&e messengers arrived at Sens, where the fugitive the cilice, that Bccket’s biographers have been at 

had his court, the cardinals attempted to some pains to find out all about it. It covered 

levy black mail, on the plea that they were in the body to the knees, and was washed once every 

distress. They had been fleeced by Ihc parli- forty days — at all events, it was the duty of one 

MUS of the anti-pope, and now fleeced in turn man to wash it, — a duty, however, which could 

the faithful adherents of Alexander III. Becket’s never have been performed properly, if at all, as 

messengers, however, stoutly resisted, and sue- the shirt, when removed at Becket’s death, was 

ceeded in carrying off the pall in the teeth of literally thick with vcmiin. Tliis fact is of impor- 

. the Cardinal’s opposition. The Archbishop was tance in considering his extraordinary conduct, 

now in the full plenitude of power in the great inasmuch as the misery ho endured from this 

See of Canterbury. cause must have greatly aggravated the anguish 

From the day of consecration, Bccket assumed of his spirit in after years, 
a deportment in every respect the most opposite In the great hail of the palace the Pnmale 
from the whole tenor of his life. lie immediately dined with his household, a goodly assemblage 

changed the pomp of secular state and luxurious of ecclesiastics, soldiers, and lay retainers. One 

and magnificent living for a deportment of day a stranger monk, observing that Becket’a 

humility and self-denial. He discarded the fare was more delicate than his own, smiled- 

'Splendid retinue of noble and knightly do- eyeing the Primate's jdate greedily. “ If I am 

pendents, his costly habiliments and sumptuous not mistaken, brother,” said Bccket, “you take 

fare, his worldly amusements, — all the trappings your bean with more engcriioss than,! the phea- 

Ahd accessories of the court and camp, and in a sant before me.” This was said with unusual 

■^ord transformed the scene of his life from that w’arnilh, suggestive of the old spirit of the man, 

of a great Norman noble to that of an austere which even then was ready to fire up at a glance, 

and imperious prelate. The change was mar- In the A rchi episcopal Chancery suitors had a 

vellous, so swift and complete. Tlie gay and patient and impartial hearing, and his judgments 

brilliant Chancellor turned monk 1 There was were given promptly. In one respect he was so 

wonder, and curiosity, and doubt, and the bold- unlike the archbisliops and bishops of the tiim^ 

est of Becket’s enemies pronounced his conversion that he took no gifts. Suitors marvelled that 

a sham. such a judge should be a man Avho refused pre- 

Adopting the austere rule of St. Benedict, the sents I 
new Primate led a life of extraordinary luiraility He inflicted on his body the severest penances 
for a personage of bis rank in the Ch\irch. which tlie fanaticism of his age mistook for the 

Matins broke in upon every night’s rest ; and means of sanctification, and diverted the pro- 

when these were over, “ thirteen poor men were digal expenditure of his recent hospitalities to 

daily taken into a private room, where the Arch- as lavish a distribution of alms and charitable 

bishop washed and kissed their feet, and then dues. His time was entirely occupied between 

waited on them, serving up to them with Ids devotional exercises and ccclesiasticiil duties; and 

own hands a plentiful meal. They were dismis.scd the desire thenceforth to abstract his mind 

about daybreak, each with four pieces of money.” wholly from mere temporal business was for- 

mally declared in his resignation of the great 
sf al and the office of Chancellor. This complete 
change was wrought almost immediately after 
his consecration. There was no interval of pre- 
paration, it was a swift passing from one extreme 
to the other, and common sense can supply but 
one interpretation— that it was insincere. Viewed 
without prejudice, his conversion coincided sus- 


It has been remarked that the thirteen poor men 
might have had their feet washed at a more 
reasonable hour. No doubt ; and it seems to us 
that it was an unnecessary hardship disturbing 
^eir rest at midnight to prejjare them for the 
Archbishop’s tub. However, they were sent forth 
with full stomachs, and no doubt sang the praises 
their patron’s cl arity. 
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piciously with his translation, and wc share with 
regret the judgment pronouucetl against him. 

But it is obvious that he had some great pur- 
pose in view which demanded an instant sacri- 
fice of all temporal enjoyments. His ambition, 
wo believe, had risen superior to the magnificence 
of State rank and administrafive power, for he 
surrendered absolutely both, retreating from 
royal favour, office, wealth, luxury, and every 
field of political activity. Ilis elevation had 
made it possible to attain to a spiritual ascen- 
dancy over peoples and kingdoms as the head of 
the groat Sec of Rome. In that age the Rope 
was the intellectual sovereign of the nations, the 
absolute ruler of a triumphant order. And in 
the contemplation of an ascendancy so congenial 
to his own lofty nature, the pomp of place and 
courtly favour must have shrunk into insignili- 
CJince in Beeket’s eyes. We may doubt his 
sincerity, and regard with suspicion his ostenta- 
tious humility ; but it is impossible to restrain a 
feeling of adniiraUon for this great man casting 
from him the titles and glories of a kingdom and 
turning his eyes towards a dominion that was 
universal. 

• ^Thc King was surprised and uneasy when the 
report reached him of the change. Hoon iiftcr 
ho received Recket’s letter resigning the seal, 
and in hi^’hot, hasty way declared he had been 
deceived. It is not known whether Becket had 
told him that as archbishop ho would or would 
not longer hold offied in his service. There are 
only the stories we have rcfcrj’cd to which offer 
anything like an explanation, and we can scarcely 
put them in the scale, doubtful as they are, 
against Henry’s reiterated assertion that not a 
word of warning .^ad been given by Becket until 
he was seated on the Archbishop’s throne. Nor 
were the reports of the Archbishop’s proceedings 
calculated to allay his uneasiness. For Becket 
began energetically to reclaim all estates of the 
Church of Canterbury which had been alienated 
by his predecessors or were occupied by laymen. 
In many cases he avoided judicial processes, in 
favour of a short cut through legal difficulties, 
simply taking possession of the fiefs and turning 
out the holders. The farms and lands of the 
See, ho declared, belonged to the Church, and as 
such it was Ms duty to reclaim them. 

The Beginning of the Feud. 

Though no pains were spared by Becket ’s enemies 
to pl^ce his proceedings in tlrj worst possible light, 
ho met* and was received by the King at South- 
ampton in December 1162 on apparently a friendly 
footing, Henry congratulating Ms former Chan- 


. celloT on his accession to the See, and 
that it had been necessary to resign the 
seal. The cordiality, however, could not 
been very marked on either side, and it is , 
bable Henry feared that Becket would d^h 
himself antagonistic to his long-cherished d 
against the Church. And this Becket did in 
by preaching a sermon before the King on 
“ boundless superiority of ecclesiastical to seotifii#*: 
power.” Soon after Becket conferred the chtiiclp 
of Eynesford upon a cleric named Laurance, w^;'i 
was subsequently expelled by William the 
of the IMaiior, wliom the Archbishop uncompuili^f^ 
tiously excommunicated. William appealed 
the King, who wrote to Becket bidding h^« 
absolve his subject, a command Becket obeyed^ 
after so long a delay that Henry is reported tCK! 
have exclaimed, “ Now he no longer has , 
favour.” 

■■ 

But the first circumstance which led. to fUi r! 
open quarrel between the King and Becket 
the latter’s refusal to admit the right of 
secular authority to punish ecclesiastics or per^-y' 
sons within the pale of the Church. A priest in}' 
Worcestershire having wronged a gentleman's, 
daughter, had proceeded to murder the father, 
escaping eventually to a sanctuary, where he 
was degraded and punished according to the 
foims of the Church. The indignation, Jiowever, 
of- the people was so great, that a strong tide of 
feeling ran against the ecclesiastical authorities 
for protecting such a wretch from the secular, 
arm. This was now Henry’s opportunity to., 
strike a blow at clerical usurpations. He sum*; 
inoned the bishops to a council at Westminstfl* 
(October, llGii), and addressed them at gr^t.^, 
length on the disturbance caused by the “ wickeds ^ 
ness of the clerics, who commit many robbeiies'v 
and murders.” Turning to Becket ho said, **Thcris*a? 
fore, niy lord of Canterbury, I demand your 
sent and that of your brethren, that clerics 
are taken in crimes be straightway degraded'^^ 
and given over to my officers to receive corpbraV} 
punishment without any defence from the 
And 1 also demand that one of my ofilciaU ^^! 
present at the degradation to prevent the culprii¥.f 
escape.” 

The bishops withdrew from the presence 
consultation. Several were disposed to give:; 
consent demanded, but Becket stoutly 
and told all those who counselled compliance 
they were bewitched. Returning to the 
Bucket said he would consent to the Eing,^: j 
mand saving their order , a reservation 
the impetuous Henry took as an insult, and^^^i^ 
missed the council in a passion. On the followini^. 
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morning he sent a demand for the restoration of 
the forts and honours which Becket had held 
and received during his chancellorship, and 
subsequently summoned him to Northampton. 

So numerous were the retinues of King and 
Primate, tliat the conference was held in a field. 
There Henry reproached Bcckct with ingratitude. 
“Were you not,” he asked, ‘‘the son of one of 
my rustics ? ” “ Of a truth,” replied Becket, “ I 
am not sprung from royal ancestors, as neither 
was blessed Peter tlie prince of the apostles, to 
whom the Lord designed to give the kingdom 
of heaven, and the principality of the whole 
Church.” “True,” said the King, “but Peter 
died for his Loixi.” “And I, too,” replied 
Becket, “ will die for my Lord when the lime 
shall come.” The conference \ras a failure. 
Nor were the expostulations of the bishops more 
successful. Becket firmly refused to give up the 
reservation. In dread of the King’s anger the 
leading bishops, among whom were Uogcr of York, 

• Oilbert Foliot, and Hiliary, a vain and blundering 
prelate whom Becket had rebuked on one occa- 
sion, determined to side wdth the King and 
isolate the Primate. The latter’s friends begged 
and prayed that he would yield, and eventually 
persuaded him to see the King at Woodstock, 
where he so far complied with Henry’s demands 
that the dispute seemed at an end. 

The Council op Clauendon, 

Henry,, however, considered that the reserva- 
tion should be given up in public, and accordingly 
summoned a council, which met at the royal 
palace of Clarendon. Tliere was a great assembly 
of nobles and all the dignitaries of Church and 
State, the King being there in person. Formally 
the Primate was asked to assent to the observance 
of the ancient customs of the State. Becket, in 
reply, said he knew not to wliat “ customs ” they 
required his assent. Whereupon the King ordered 
what are now known as the Statutes of Clarendon 
to be drawn up and read on the following day. 
Either the law Officers of the Crown were more 
expeditious in that age than they are now, or the 
statutes had already been compiled, condensed, 
and framed in a handy form, for o’‘ ;hc second 
day they were read before the King and Parlia- 
ment. By the most important of these statutes 
t was enacted That all clerks accused of 
crimes should in the first 4 nstance come before 
the King’s courts, and if there convicted, should 
forfeit the protection of the Church ; that in 
each suit, to which a clerk was a party, it should 
be left to the royal justices to determine whether 
the matter property fali und^r oi\iI :r ecclosias- 
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tical jurisdiction ; that no priest should quit the 
realm nor carry an appeal from any spiritual 
tribunal beyond the Archbisbop’s court without 
the royal permission.” There was a string of 
other clauses, to which, however, we need not 
refer. 

Becket for some time insisted upon the privi- 
leges of the Churchj maintaining that no greater 
punishment could be inflicted on a clerical cul- 
prit than degradation. No man, he urged, ought 
to be twice punished for the same offence, as 
clerks would be if in addition to degradation 
they had to undergo the sentence of the secular 
court. Bodily and spiritual penalties, he pleaded, 
could not in ecclesiastical law he visited upon 
the same person, and ho insisted on the “ pro- 
fanity of binding behind the back hamis which 
had consecrated the Saviour's body.” The great 
dignity of his presence and grave remonstrance 
made so profound an impression on the convoca- 
tion, that it was just possible the statutes might 
have been rejected notwithstanding the King’s 
authority. A conclave of bishops was held, and 
while they were deliberating, a crowd of armed 
knights appeared, llirea Idling death to all who 
opposed the King’s will. Becket then as8Cnt<»i 
to the articles. 

On the tliird day of the Parliament the King 
required that Becket should appeiul»*his seal as 
Primate to the statutes. lie was determined that 
the Archbishop should have not a loop-hole of 
escape. But to the astoiijslimcnt of all, Becket 
refuse*!, and retired from the assembly openly 
condemning his own conduct for assenting on 
the previous day. Henry violently dismissed 
the meeting, and bitterly denounced the 
Primate. The latter performed self-imposed 
penances, even suspending himself from the 
exercise of tlic archiepiscopal office until he 
had been granted absolution for his assent to the 
articles. And from these he begged the Pope to 
withhold his ratification. Alexander, the reign- 
ing Pontiff, rejected tlie most obnoxious, and 
espoused Bcckct’s cause. He sent Henry’s mess- 
engers home witli a reprimand, and granted the 
Primate full absolution. 

The King’s resentment was now directed 
against Bcckct, and he allowed his passion to 
hurry him into many acts of unjustifiable vio- 
lence. Hitherto he had appeared to assert no 
more than those reasonable prerogatives of the 
crown which were necessary for the due execu- 
tion of the laws ; now, however, he be^an a 
course of petty persecution — iniquitous in itself 
and unworthy of his own honour. He deprived 
Becket of estates which he had formerly be- 
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stowed upon him'; harassed him with vexatious 
suits in the royal courts for the recovery of 
fictitious debts which it was pretended he had 
incurred in his chancellorship ; and employed all 
the artifice and skill he could command to 
accomplish his ruin. The Primate showed a 
dignified firmness in striking and advantageous 
contrast to the extraordinary conduct of the 
King. He gave what was demanded, adding the 
message, “ Tell the King that money^shall never 
form a subject of contention between my Sove- 
reign and myself.” 

The King’s case itself was so good that had 
he been content to rest on ils merits, it is 
scarcely probable that the Archbishop could have 
sustained an effective opposition. Henry, how- 
ever, was bent upon making Bcckct feel the 
full effects of his resentment, and opportunities 
were not wanting. In October, 1164, the Arch- 
bishop was summoned to answer before a council 
at Northampton for an alleged act of injustice 
to John Marshall, an officer of the royal ex- 
chequer. This person, it .appears, h.ad brought 
before the Archbishop’s court a claim to part of 
an estate which was held as belonging to the See 
of ,Canterbury. Finding that the evidence was 
against him, Marshall availed himself of a pro- 
vision in the new law which enabled suitors, by 
swearing thr^ they had failed to obtain justice, 
to remove their cases into the King’s court. 
Marshall, however, instead of swearing on the 
gospels or the holy relics of saints, pulled a song- 
book from his pocket, upon which he was sworn, 
song and prayer-books being bound pretty much 
alike in those days. 

When the council met at Ncirthampton, the 
sheriff of Canterbury and four knights appeared 
for the Archbishop, who was sick. The invalidity 
of Marshall’s oath was proved, and other evidence 
given against the appellant. A declaration was 
also made that the Archbishop was too ill to 
appear in person. But the King declared that 
he would listen to no excuses, and that Beoket’s 
absence was a contempt of the royal court. He 
even ordered the knights into custody, A per- 
emptory summons was then sent to Becket, and 
after some necessary delay he attended. 

This council was one of the most i*;imarkablc 
ever held in Henry’s reign. AH the great digni- 
taries of State, the bishops and nobles, abbots and 
knights, were there,— all summoned that they 
might be witnesses to the disgrace of the Arch- 
Iwhop. He appeared in full pontifical habits, 
carrying his archiepiscopal cross. Of all in the 
assembly he was the most unmoved, bearing 
himself with a lofty dignity which for a time 
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commanded respect. He was then acciise^l^^ 
contempt in not appearing personally before mf; 
King. No other charge was preferred, tfcte 
original question sinking out of sight. His plea^ 
of sickness was not admitted, and it was ad- 
judged that he was “at the King’s mercy^^ 
There was really no trial, and the judgment ha4 
been <ictermiiied upon beforehand. A fine pf^< 
five hundred pounds of silver was inflicted, and:; 
Bcckct rose to leave the council. 

Exile. 

The Aichbishop now requested permission 
to leave the kingdom, which was refused. 
Rumours of impending dangers reached hia earsi,; 
and it was even reported that a conspiracy had, 
been formed to take liis life. It was now evi- 
dent that flight was the only resource. Accord- 
ingly some preparations were hurriedly made^ 
and with a few of his most trusty followers 
Bcckct secretly retired from the court, and suc- 
ceeding in reaching Sandwich in safety, thera 
embarked, and crossed the Channel to Flanders, 
Tlio adventures of the party wc have no space 
to deal with, nor are they necessary links for our 
purpose ; hardship, danger, miraculous incident, 
colour the narratives of the journey until Becket 
arrives at the court of the King of France. Louis 
received him with every mark of distinction, 
not only in remembrance of a former friendly 
intercourse, but as an ally in the game of ix>litical 
hosHlity in which he was engaged with Henry. 
Proceeding afterwards to Sens, Becket was 
embraced by the fugitive Pope as a brother in 
exile, and a devoted ch.ampion of the cause of 
ecclesiastical supremacy. Taking up his resi- 
dence at the Abbey of Pontigny, the latter then 
began to prepare himself for the execution of a 
design he had formed to punish and humiliato 
the impenitent Henry. 

Though he had been forbidden by the Pope to , 
use his powers, Becket had no thoughts of relin- 
quishing his designs; on the contrary, he increased 
his austerities, that he might be more fitted to 
fulminate the Church decrees when the term of 
his suspension liad expired. Accordingly, he 
rejected the food and clothing suited to his 
rank for the meanest of conventual fare, eating 
herbs and coarse victuals, and clothing himself in 
a rough and comfortless Cistercian dress. Daring ' 
the day he laboured in the fields, sparing himself 
no toil OP hardship.' At night he mortified his 
flesh with his nails and scourges, and it was only 
when his strength was utterly exhausted that ho 
sank to rest on the cold flags of his cell. 

On the 3rd Jane, 1166, the church at Yezelaj, 
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^ wa« crowded to overflowing; the vast assembly 
seemed in expectation of some extraordinary 
incident. In the course of the service Bcckct 
ascended the pulpit, and with scarcely a prelimi- 
nary address, proceeded to excommunicate all 
his personal enemies, after which he condemned 
.the Statutes of Clarendon, absolved the Bishops 
who had sworn to maintain these statutes, and 
by one all-grasping anathema placed the province 
of Canterbury under an interdict. He had in- 
tended excommunicating Henry, who as it 
happened was reported ill, and in consequence 
escaped with a warning. This, however, only 
galled the more the King’s temper, wliich burst 
in violent denunciations of Bcckct and all who 
sheltered liim. He threatened to seize the posses- 
sions in England of the French Benedictines if 
they allowed Becket an asylum in their Abbey of 
Pontigny, and thus the latter was forced to seek 
a retreat at Sens, where he remained the guest 
of the King of France nearly four years. In the 
meanwhile orders were sent to England to watch 
the ports and prevent the landing of persons who 
might be employed by bcckct to publisli the 
interdict, and it was decreed that tljc bearer of 
inch an instrument if a clerk should lose his eyes 
and be otherwise mutilated, and if a layman 
^ diould bo hanged. 

Closing the Biieactt. 

An appeal wa.s made to annul tlio sentence 
Becket had pronounced, the appellants pleading 
that they bad published a protest in strict 
accordance with ecclesiastical law. This, how- 
ever, was disproved, and the I’rimatc’s proceed- 
ings were con firmed, although reluctantly and 
after some delay. Alexander deplored Becket’s 
haste, and entreated him to make all possible 
concessions, — “ to dissemble, if necessary, for the 
present,” The truth is that the Pope had not 
yet reached the ark of safety, and the excommu- 
hicaiions and interdict were dreadfully embarrass- 
ing. Henry \ envoys had almost threatened to 
leave the PapAl court in open hostility if the 
obnoxious buiIs were enforced, and the King, who 
knew w^hcre to thrust with the most effect, 
declared he would confiscate St. Peter’s pence in 
. his dominions if his olliccrs were not absolved 
and the interdict cancelled. The Pope professed 
his willingness to settle all disputes to the satis- 
faic^on of everybody, and appointed two cardinal 
legates to give effect to his professions. 

They met, however, with more than their match 
when they represented to Becket the necessity 
of lowering his preteneions. He would make no 
.concession, ue would listen to no compromise ; it 


was for the honour and glory of Ood that ho 
asserted the riglits of the Church, and he wouM 
not put his soul in peril to please silber Pope or 
King. One of the Cardinals, he s?dd, was a fool 
whose presence he could scarcely tolerate. Alex- 
ander was in great disti css ; he wrote soothing 
letters, and appointed otlier mediators, but all to 
no purpose. Bcckct- received them and dismissed 
them, and from his van I age-ground at Sens 
continued to thunder anatlieirias at the recreant 
prelates across the Channel. 

He had succeeded in introducing the instru- 
ments of his vengeance into England, causing 
dism.ay in the ranks of the cleigy. But the King 
had forbidden priests and laymen, under dreadful 
penalties, to observe the interdict, and being 
supported by the Archbishop of York and several 
of the leading Bishops, intimidated for a time 
the rest of the brethren. But it was only for a 
time; the terrors of excommunication were too 
great to be subdued by command or threat, and 
the people began to coinplain openly that the 
pci*secution of the Primal e had brought a judg- 
ment ui)on the counlry. The King himself had 
not a single chaplain who was not virtually under 
b.an, and however much he might slorm^^nd 
Ihrcatcn, Iho fact remained that his authority was 
diminishing. About this time he bad arranged 
tlic terms of a peace with tlio Freicjph King, and 
it is believed suggested that tlic latter should be 
the umpire of his quarrel with Bcckct. If an 
accommodation could kc arranged, lie spoke of 
taking the cross; and Louis, somewhat weary 
himself of the dispute, assented, and invited 
Becket to attend a conhn enro at Monlmirail. 

This was held on the Glh January, 1169, in the 
fifth year of Becket's exile. There seemed a Cai:- 
prospect of reeoncilialion. Henry had moderated 
his demands, and Louis had counselled the 
Primate to make a sacrifice for the sake of peace; 
indeed it is believed that Becket was not 
himself unwdlling to meet bis Sovereign agree- 
ably. But unfortunately, Herbert of Bosliam, 
whose officio iisncss was irrepressible, contrived 
to get Becket’s ear as the latter was mounting his 
horso to ride to King Henry’s tent. “Remem- 
ber,” whispered Herbert, “ that if you omit the 
clause ‘saving the honour of God* you shall 
surely repent it, as bitterly as you did at Claren- 
dor,” This piece of gratuitous advice revived 
the recollection of all Becket had suffered, and 
he rode forth with the clause on his lips. 

With a gracious greeting Henry received the 
Primate, declaring that he w^ould be satisfied if 
Becket would so behave towards him as 
holiest of the Primate’s predecessors had done to 
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the meanest of his. Becket replied that he 
threw^ himself upon the mercy of his King 
“ saving the honour of God/’ which was in effect 
the same as the obnoxious reservation saving 
his order,” and so Henry understood it. In a 
passion Be broke up the conference and left the 
field with Louis, without even saluting the 
Primate. The French King was greatly mortified, 
and for some time withdrew his favour from 
Becket, who, however, declaring himself above 
the favour of kings, consoled himself by fulminat- 
ing more sentences of excommunication. 

It must be admitted that in evading the proffer 
of reconciliation Becket adopted a scarcely 
creditable course, and it would be unfair to the 
King to deny that liis moderation iii the first 
instance contrasted Livourably with the conduct 
of his opponent. At the same time ihei’c was an 
insecurity in accepting the King’s terms without 
stipulating that the rights of the Church be 
conserved ; and consequently, before we can 
reasonably condemn Becket’s action, we should 
be quite sure ihat Henry’s professions were 
sincere. These subsequently were put to the test 
by two of the Papal legates, in another attempt 
to bring about a reconciliation. They had 
succeeded so far that articles of a mutual com- 
promise were fettled and drawn up, both parties 
consenting. ^To complete the engagement the 
customary kiss of i)eace was required. This 
Ilcm’y refused, on the plea that be had pledged 
himself upon oath nc^’-cr to give this kiss. 
Negotiations 'were again broken off, Becket’s 
distrust of the King increasiug. Henry’s refusal 
may have arisen from a scruple to break the 
letter of his vow, though it seems more likely 
that he was un’udlling to bind himself to fulfil 
liis engagement. At all events there was sufli- 
cieiit ill his refusal to justify Becket’s appre- 
hensions. 

The failure of all efforts to bring about a 
reconciliation had almost satisfied the Pope and 
Louis that the ease was hopeless. They deplored 
the fatal obstinacy of the disputants, and were 
on the point of leaving them to fight the feud 
out as they chose, when it was suddenly an- 
nounced that the King and Becket had met at.d 
adjusted all differences. It is believed that 
Henry had acted upon a hint that Becket was 
more dangerous abroad than he would be in 
England, but whether that pointed to an ulterior 
design is a matter of conjecture only. The 
accommodation, however, seemed complete. 
There was,a tacit agreement that Eccket should 
^be free to exercise his authority and maintain 
the rights of his order without acknow ledging or 


submitting to tlie Statutes of Clarendon. 

King jiromised that he should be restored 
See with all its dignities and revenues, . 6m 
Becket on his part engaged to serve the King'filf 
all honour and fnitlifulncss. Thus terminal!^ 
the quarrel, and in the winter of 1170 Beelf^ 
returned to England and took possession of 
See in triumph, 

The Tragedy. 

It might be supposed that Becket’s first 
w'ould have been to deliver a message of peao^, 
and good-will. His rcccpiion had been mag^- 
ficent, all Ken# rejoicing, and the whole kingdoE^^ 
hailiug liis return with acclamation. The 
however, in which he resumed his authoritjf; 
instantly extinguished all hopes of peace. Hay« 
ing provided liimsidf wdth fulminating poweil^' 
he had scarcely landed before he published 
spintual censures against the Archbishop of 
York and the Bishops of London and Salisbury, 
for acts of usurpation and disobedience. Sboni 
afler he excommunicated two of the Elng^i 
olUcors for oppressing the clergy while he W88 
in exile. With the popular voice in his favour, 
ho determined to punish wdih a high hand aU 
who had otT( nded him, and in a progress through 
the ISce thundered decrees and anathemas without 
stint. His enemies retaliated by robbing and 
outraging and violently opposing every attenipt 
he made to rt'daim the property of the Church. 

His proceedings were represented to Henry os 
outrageous aggressions. The excommunicated, 
officials ravi‘<l that their souls were in peril ; the 
hostile prelates demanded protection from the 
Bri mate’s viohiioo. Every act of his was de- 
clared a monstrous injustice, and every sentence 
he pronounced Avas represented as a defiance 
of the king s authority. Henry, wrho was in 
Normandy, list* nod amazed as the exaggerated 
reports and complaints ot his servants were set 
forth artfully and fraudulently. At length the 
clamour and reiterated appeals provoked his 
anger, and stumping passionately on the floor,' he 
exclaimed. “ Of all the coAvards who eat my 
bread, is there none to rid mo of this low-bom 
priest ? ” Four knights of the household, William 
He Tracy, Brito, Hugh do ^lorovillc, and Begi- 
nald Fitzurse, instantly withdrew, and bound 
each other by oath to avenge the King’s quarrA 
They then secretly left the court, and travelling 
quickly, succcvtlod in reaching Canterbury ]»tc 
in Dccimibcr. Their flight, it is believed, excited 
the King’s suspicions, for the Earl MandevilU 
ordered to follow and arrest them befpn 
they could arrive in England. 
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There can be no doubt that Bcckot’s conduct 
T7as rash and intemperate, but he had received 
dreadful provocation. Yet it would have been 
well had he buried the offences of his enemies in 
oblivion. 

On Christmas Day he prcachai with passionate 
fervour from the text “ Peace on earth, good- 
will towards men,” closing the sermon with a 
brief outline of a martyrdom. “ There may soon 
be another,” he added, and to the astonishment 
of all present he proceeded to excommunicate 
two barons. Kaising his voice, he comi>lctcd the 
dreadful sentence, “ May they be cursed by Jesus 
Christ, and may their memory be blotted out of 
the assembly of the saints. And thus may they 
be extinguished.” As the last word fell he 
dashed to the ground the candle he held. 

On the 29th December, Bccket had withdrawn 
from the dining hall to receive messengers from 
the King. The four knights hastily entered, and 
demanded the instant retractation of his late 
measures. Ilis reply was an indignant rebuke 
for daring to intrude. A violent altercation 
ensued. “ Come yc to murder me ? ” exclaimed 
Becket ; “ I defy you, and will meet you front 
to front in the battle of the Lord 1 ” Calling 
for their arms, the knights rushed from the 
'"‘chamber. The gates were at once shut, and the 
affrighted priests gathered round the Primate, 
imploring him to seek a place of concealment. 
But he rejected all entreaties, and as the bell 
rang for vespers he slowly entered the cathedral. 
As he approached the altar of St. Benedict the 
knights returned and violently shook the gates, 
demanding admittance. The monks liesitated. 
“ Open the gates, I command you 1 ” said Bcckct; 
“no one shall he debarred from entering the 
house of God 1 ” As he spoke the assailants plied 
their axes and the gates fell with a crash. The 
monks fled, leaving Becket and his two followers, 
Glim and FitzStephen, at the altar. The first 
to enter was Fitzurse, with sword and axe. 
“ Where is the traitor?” he exclaimed, as a crowd 
of armed men followed through the doors of the 
cloister, “ Where is the Archbishop ? ” “ I am here, 
— a priest of God, but no traitor I ” replied Bccket. 
They demanded with frightful menaces that he 
should absolve the excommunicated Bishops. 
He refused, adding that it was beyond his power. 
Turning to Fitzurse he charged him with 
ingratitude. Tracy rushing forward strove to 
drag him from the spot. Bccket shook him off, 
and instantly seizing him by the gorget, hurled 
him some distance on the pavement. Three 
knights then threw them^elvc.' the Primate, 
and a violent struggle followed, G -im expostu- 


lating vehemently, and Becket standing firm, 
his back resting on a pillar by the altar. The 
object of the assassins was to kill him outside the 
cloister, fearing the consequences of murder near 
the Virgin’s shrine. They struggled desperately 
to lift liim to the shoulders of a renegade monk. 
At length Fitzurse, stepping back, raised his 
sword, and striking down Grim’s uplifted arm, 
smote Becket on the head and shoulder. At the 
next blow the latter fell on his knees, the blood 
in streams bathing his face and dyeing his white 
vestment. Clasping his hands and raising his 
head, he cried aloud, “ Into thy hands, 0 Lord, I 
commend my soul I ” In this posture he received 
the third blow. Like a butcher felling cattle, 
Breton poised his heavy axe for one moment. T)ie 
Primate bowed his hea<l, saying, “ I am willing 
to die,” and the axe fell, cleaving his skull, the 
body falling at the foot of the altar. Tlie 
murderer then with his steel boot brutally 
dashed the blood and brains on the pavement. 

Conclusion. 

The murderers immediately fled, leaving the 
monks free to perform the proper duties. In re- 
moving tlie vestments they drew off th^^hair 
shirt, which was literally thick with swarms of 
vermin, and the body was worn and covered 
with the marks and bruises of severe discipline. 
Such extraordinary testimony of sanctity excited 
wonder and admiration, and the monks declared 
that the body was that ^of a saint. The nfews ot 
the tragedy was received throughout Christen- 
dom with horror and execration, and Henry 
only averted a storm which threatened his life 
and throne by submission to the will of the 
Church. The assassins perished near Jcrusaleni, 
on a pilgrimage of expiation, and were buried 
before the gate of the Temple. 

It is not without reluctance that we leave this 
outline of Becket’s life. It suggests so many 
and varied enquiries that we would fain retrace, 
had sixicc permitted, the course we have pursued. 
The latter passages arc so discordant, so out of 
all harmony indeed with the earlier and middle 
parts of his life, that we would gladly return and 
dwell upon the bright and sunny scenes of his 
youth and Chancellorship. His ambitious views 
as Primate seem to have fettered his natural 
inclinations, and deprived him of resources and 
influences without which his strong will became 
the inflexible instrument of one all-dominating 
aim, ecclesiastical supremacy. And this obvi- 
ously was the rock upon which his dauntless and 
incorruptible spirit was wrecked. ^ 
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Ending the Greek philosopher’s Ideal Man. 
False standards of respectability arc set up, and 
unreal distinctions arc established. It is not 
.th^t the captain’s choleric word is rank blas- 
jphemyin the soldier, for that has alwaj's been so 
— but outward appearances are made to pass as 
'^uivalcnt for realities, and the witty French 
>uthor who declared, “Nous sommes au sieclc 
•des quasi,” was not quite wrong in his dcscrij)- 
, tipn of the century of shams, while some of his 
sarcasm would have applied excellently well to 
theJ 3 ritish dominions. During the last decades 
the spread of education, increased facilities of 
travel, bringing men of various ranks info more 
tequent contact tlian in the eld days of post- 
chaises and exclusiveness, anti, more than all, an 
improved tone in the public press, have con- 
tributed to alter this for the better ; — to set 
up the truth and throw down hypocrisy, and to 
instal worth and goodness in places of honour, 
instead of artificial and hollow pro[)rictics. Men 
are less narrow in their opinions, less apt to 
jump at conclusions froiii imperfect data, like 
the man of whom it was written by the poet two 
oenturics ago, that “ Railing and praising were 
Ilia various themes, And both, to show his judg- 
ment, in extronics.” Much of this improvement 
is due to the works of sucli -writers as the late 
Cliarles Dickens and William Makciicacc Thacke- 
ray who laboured hard to make their readers 
understand tlic distinction between the shams 
and the realities of life, — to inculcate the lesson 
that wealth, and what is called “ position,*' and 
a place in society, arc not*ncccssarytoha{»pi- 
ness, or any criterion of the solid worth of the 
possessor. “We were snobs,” wrote Thackeray, 
in reference to his poorer fellow-students at 
Cambridge, “ to refuse to take an honest man's 
hand because it had a Berlin glove on it and in 
his inimitable Book of Snobs,” that scathing 
satire on British respectability and wealth- wor- 
ship, he anatomises and dissects false pretence 
and the mean admiration of mean things ; showing 
how the coronation robes of George the Magnifi- 
cent, upon -^'hich thousaiifls of pounds had been 
spent, had come dowui to form part of the attrac- 
tion of a w^axivork show — “ Admission only one 
shilling,” says the merciless satirist; “children 
and snobs sixpence — go and pay sixpence,” 

A QBiEat akd Fearless Teacheh of Sterk 
Truths. 

But long before Thackeray had written a line, 
and while Charles Dickc 7 is ivas etiJi a boy at 
school, a powerful vt -ce 7’ai.- ‘d, to proclaim, 
no iiuoert"‘:u sonnd, Avliat tnic greatness 


was, and what kind of men they were to -w^hom 
the epithet “ great ” might with its true emphasis 
be applied — what men they are that may be con- 
sidered “the highest si^cimens and the chief 
benefactors of mankind . . , that keep awake 
the finer parts of our souls ; that give us better 
aims than power or pleasure, and withstand the 
total sovereignty of Mammon in this earth , , . 
the vanguard in the march of mind ; the intel- 
lectual backwoodsmen, reclaiming from the idle 
wilderness new territories for the thought and 
the activity of their happier brethren.” These 
arc the men of intellect and genius. But not 
less vehemently w’as the same voice raised to 
demand recognition and honour for those who, 
with no claim to be considered pioneci-s, arc yet 
content to be honest labourers in the field of 
human life, good soldiers serving in the ranks of 
the army of liumanity, zealous servants faitliful 
over a fc-w things ; and above all, Ibis voice pro- 
claimed and enforced in every variety of powerful 
argument the truth embodied in the line of 
Sciiillcr, “ IJnd ein Gott ist ! Fin heiliger Wille 
lebl,” — that there is nosucli thing as chance, that 
*• Xhcr<?’s a divinity that shapes our cuds, rou^i- 
hew them as we will ” — and that in all the various 
fori lines and changes of the lives of men and of 
nations, the hand of Divine justice ;).nd retribu- 
tion is to he recognized by him who will dili- 
gently and ‘lovoutly seek for the truth. With 
merciless scorn, and not Ynthout a certain grim 
humour, the owmer of that voice would drag 
forth some social pretence, or some favourite 
fetisli of the times, and dive*?! it piece by piece 
of its covering of falsehood, as a lecturer mighi 
unroll a mummy : and by thus despoiling it of 
its out\vard veil of respectability, he showed 
w’hat a poor pitiful thing many a recognized 
institution was. The voice that made itself 
lioard, and to good purpose, oven amid the din 
and jangle of Vanity Fair, preaching the per- 
inancuco and ultimate victory of tmth and the 
certain overthrow of even the most ingenionsly- 
coustructed and universally-accepted falsehood, 
was that of Thomas Carlyle, — one of the truest 
“ Worthies,'’ of the noblest gentlemen the world 
has ever seen. >Spcaking of those men of genius 
who have fulfilled their mission, he says : “ There 
is a c:,ngruity in their proceedings which one 
loves 10 contemplate ; he who would write heroic 
pocni" should make his whole life like a heroic 
P'oem. ’ And he was not one of those ungraciotis 
pabiOiS who “reck not their own rcdc.^ Ilis 
whole career, singularly complete and consistent, 
is a Treat and "loiious instance of a mail illus- 
trati j in his own life the precepts he inculcates; 
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and none ever had a better right, when the 
evening of that Ion:,' day of i)ersistent and valu- 
able work had at last come, to look back with 
satisfaction upon the tilings he had accomplished. 

Caelyle’s Childhood and Education. 

Thomas Carlyle, one of the most distinguished 
among the literary celebrities of the Victorian 
era, was bom in the parish of Middlebie, near 
Ecclcfecban, in the district of Annandale, Dum- 
friesshire, on the 4th of December, 1795. His 
father, an honest douce Scotsman, upright and 
honourable in all his dealings, and of good re- 
pute among his neighbours. Carlyle himself, 
who always spoke of both his parents with great 
respect, and of his mother with warm affection, 
describes his sire as a farmer sort of person.’* 
The house in which the future historian and 
philosopher was born is a plain substantial stone 
building, like the generality of small farmers’ 
dwellings north of the Tweed. Carlyle more 
than once visited it during his latter days. 
The mother of Carlyle appears to have been 
singularly gentle, and of refined mind ; so gentle, 
iLiiitped, that her gifted son records how he found 
her precepts of non-resistance exceedingly diffi- 
cult to carry out among his pugnacious fellow- 
pupils in tlA little school to which he was sent. 
Much of the strictness of the Puritan was mingled 
in the character of the elder Carlyle w’ith the 
affection he bore his \fife and family. Though, 
like the majority of his nation, fond of reading, 
his taste inclined to works of a theological and 
controversial character ; fiction he eschcw'cd 
altogether, and prohibited it in his family. In 
spite of his prohibition, however, his little son 
mjmaged to get hold the first volume of that 
lively and iriicrc,sting, but not very delicate 
romance, “ Roderick llaudom, ’ by Dr, Tobias 
Smollett ; and in after days Carlyle left on 
record the delight tliis w’ork afforded him, and 
his regret at being unable to procure the second 
volume. It may be mentioned, as a coiucidv ncc, 
that Charles Dickons, in one of the best of bis 
sketches, in which he gives personal recollections 
of his childhood, mentions the reading of “ Rode- 
rick Random ” as a memorable event in his 
childish years ; and in reference to other woi-ks 
of the same school which he was the habit of 
devouring in his earlier boyhood, wisely remarks; 
“Whatever harm there was in the books, was 
not tl^re for me ; ” as indeed is the case witli 
most books read by a child, To the pure all 
things arc pure. 

His first schooling he received in his native 
village. Thence he ^vent to Annan parish school, 


... I I 

about six miles off. His father, as a well-tOf|E^ 
man in his small way, and an elder of the 
and his mother as a woman of intellect, b0& 
had their little ambition with regard to thed^ 
son Thomas, whose good abilities they did 
fail lo discern. Though their family was 
f 4* the historian was one of eight chUdreh, aJjf 
of whom justified the good slock they came ifti 
by turning out well— the parents managed 
spare enough to give their gifted son a Universi^- 
education. Seventy years ago lads w’ent to, 
Scottish scats of learning at an early age. Gairlylii 
was only fourteen years old when he entered' 
Edinburgh University. 

He certainly did not acquire a very high opinloii 
of that seat of learning as an institution for traiu^' 
ing the young intellect. In his Sartor Retartuif^ 
.at a later period, he is evidently alluding .ti 
Edinburgh University vrhen he speaks of “the 
worst of universities hitherto discovered out of 
England and Spain.” Little or nothing, he say% 
was done by the teachers towards the real en- 
lightenment of the students ; but there was an 
excellent library ; and given a sufficient number 
of books, and unlimited facilities for reading 
them, Carlyle was the man to educate himself 
with litllc or no extraneous assistance. “ From 
the chaos of that library,” he says in the Sartor, 

I succeeded in fishing up more books, perhaps 
than liad been known to the very keepers thereof# 
The foundation of a literary life was hereby laid* 
I learned, in my own strenglb, to read fluently 
in almost all cultivated languages, on almost all 
sciences anfl subjects.” Again, he observes, with 
regard evidently to Edinburgh, though the rOf 
mark ostensibly refers to the Academia of the 
Icaruetl Professor Teufelsdrocck ; “ Had you any# 
where in Crim Tartary walled in a square en- 
closure, furnished it >vith a small ill-chosttt 
library, and then turned loose into it eleven 
hundred Christian striplings, to tumble about aa 
they listed from three to seven years; certain. 
person.s, under the title of professors being 
st.alioncd at tlie gates, to declare aloud that it 
w'as a university, and exact considerable admift- 
sioii foes ; you bad, not indeed in mechanical 
stnicturo, yet in spirit and result, some imperfeql 
resemblance of our High Seminary.” And here^ 
at the outset of his career, we notice one of thf 
most valuable of Carlyle’s qualities, —one tl)at 
contributed in a most important degree to hit 
literary success, and which he himself has design 
nalcd, without any reference to himself, as', a 
characteristic of genius,— the faculty of tatdag 
an enormous amount of trouble. No student 
of his works can fail to be impressed witVtha 
3 
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'tast amount of Carlyle’s information, tlie almost 
ibfinite variety of his reading, the splendid per- 
severance with which he seeks out truth for 
Mmself, wading through piles of volumes, if 
necessary, to verify a fact, and never accepting 
the testimony of a single witness where two or 
more can be obtained. By the help of a most 
powerful and retentive memory, he laid during 
those years at Edinburgh the foundation of the 
materials afterwards worked up in the wonder- 
vful essays with which he astonished the reading 
and thinking world. 

Already at Annan Carlyle had been noted for 
excellence in mathematics, a branch of learning 
to which the master of the school devoted especial 
at1«ntion. At Edinburgh be further developed 
his ability in this direction. But he never became 
a classical scholar, in the sense of a man thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the groat authors of 
Greece and Rome. It has been remarked that 
in his works he seldom used a classical quotation, 
or illustrated a scone or an event by reference to 
classical sources. Homer seems the only one 
among the ancients who rouses him to anything 
like enthusiasm, and allusions even to this poet 
are rarely found in his woiks. 

Doubts and Difficulties; (.'aiilyle a 
ScirOOLMASTEK AT KiKOALDY. 

It had been the wish of his panmfs that the 
University course should be a preparation for 
entering the ministry j but alreaily at college 
Carlyle appears to have had doubts as to his 
vocation for the work. The national creed 
was not altogether his creed. “ 1 was not sure 
that I believed in the doctrines of my father’s 
kirk,” he himself says. And indeed he describes 
liimself as at this time going through a crisis of 
doubt and striving in religious matters, that 
reminds ns of a passage in tb.e life of the author 
of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” tormented by 

phantasms dire,” by miserable doubts, and 
unholy impulses to scoffing. Convinced that he 
could not be a minister, he turned liis attention 
for a time towards becoming a schoolmaster. 
For two years he taught mathematics at Annan, 
and afterwards pursued the same employment in 
Eircaldy, the “touii wi’ the street as laiig as 
a Covenanter’s grace.” He had here one friend, 
whoso acquaintance he had already made as a 
, hoy in 1809, before his University days — Edward 
Irving, who afterwards became first famous, 
then notorious, as the founder of a peculiar sect, 
.and whose undoubted genius was destined to 
be miserably \NTCclu:b^ Cuvlylo Iniu ‘olf, in his 
Misccilanies, aficnvavdii dicw a painful contrast 


between the appearance of his early friend, when 
he first saw him radiant with joy and health,, 
the gainer of many prizes, and the centre of 
many hopes, and his look when the friends met 
for the last time in London, shortly before 
Irving’s death. “ Friendliness still beamed in 
his eyes,'* says Carlyle, “but now amid unquiet 
fire ; his face was flaccid, wasted, unsound ; hoary 
as with extreme age ; he was trembling over the 
brink of the gi’ave. Adieu, thou first friend,** 
adds the philosopher, “adieu, while this confused 
twilight of existence lasts ! Idiglit we meet where 
twilight has become day 1 ” 

Edinburgh ; A Literary Apprenticeship 
German Literature ; Tutoring. 

It was partly at the instigation of Irving that 
Carlyle took up his residence at Kircaldy, where 
liis friend was teaching in a school at the time> 
Carlyle stuck to the work, which, however, w’as 
not at any time congenial to him, for two years, 
and then proceeded to Edinburgh, leaving behind 
him in the long town somewhat the reputation 
of a “ PlagosLis Orhilius.” Tlio Scottish mothers, 
not an exaggeratedly soft-hearted race, are^p^id 
to have been indignant at the unrnislakablo 
rigour and severity of his discipline. He then 
betook liimself to Edinburgh, at tliat-timc in the 
lu'ight of its fame as the Athens of the north. 
Je/Iery and Lockliart, and the great “ wizard of 
tlic North,” Scott liiinsclff at that time the most 
jovial and genial of men, in the heyday of pros- 
perity and honour, were among the many who, 
w'ith the brilliant Sydney Smith and the indomi- 
table Brougham, had contributed to the literary 
glories of the northern capital ; and it is perhaps 
fortunate that Carlyle, on determining to devote 
himself to w'riting as the tusk of his life, should 
have begun his w'ork there ; for ho certainly 
found Caledonia stern and wild a meetcr nurse 
for the rugged poetry that was hidden within 
him, than the “ stony-hearted stepmother ” — as 
Dc Quincey wdth bitter reason called London — 
would probably have been. He was not long 
in procuring employment for his pen. The 
“Edinburgh Encyclopiedia” was then coining 
out, under the editorship of Sir David Brewster, 
wlio, quickly discovering the ability of the perse- 
vei.ng young scholar, employed him to write 
sixicen articles for the w’ork. The majority of 
these contributions were biographical notices, in- 
cluding lives of Montaigne, Lady Maiy Af^oitley 
Montagu, the great Ear.’ of Chatham* and. his 
son, William Pitt, Montfaucon, Montesquicn, Dr. 
Moore, and Sir Jolm jrooro... . The non-bip- 
graphical ai tides were on the Netherlands, 
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Ncwfounillaiul, N^orfolk, Nortbamptonshire, and 
NorthumbcrlantlJ ..-They represent the period of 
the illustrious author’s apprenticeship to litera- 
ture, and give evidence of thoroughness, of 
careful preparation of lus subject, and of the 
wide and varied range of reading which was, at 
A later period, to give such peculiar value to his 
works. AVkatever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might,” was already the maxim of 
Thomas Carlyle. 

It was at this period also that he devoted much 
time to a pursuit destined to become the founda- 
tion on which much of liis later success was 
built — ^tho study of the German language and 
literature. In England, in 1S20, it was hardly 
known that Germany possessed a literature at 
all , Coleridge had certainly translated Schiller's 
Wallenstein^ and the unerring eye of Scott had 
detected the weird and characteristic charm to 
bo found in Biirger’s ballads ; but, in general, 
British authors and readers were alike ignorant 
on the subject; and the misorablo Kolzcbno, 
with his flippant stage wit and mawkish senti- 
mentality, the scotycrand snecrcr,aman without 
a spark of generous feeling in his nature, the 
p!#d spy of Russia, and the willing tool of the 
anti-national and reactionary party in Gcimany, 
was actually looked upon as a representative 
writer ; n^iilc the names of Lessing and Richter 
were unkno^v'u, and even Schiller and Goethe 
were only vaguely acknowledged to be clever 
men of an eccentrif; turn of mind, and very 
difficult to understand. It was reserved for 
Carlyle to introduce the great German authors 
and their works worthily to English readers and 
thinkers ; and if, in after limes, he received a 
full and ungiiidging meed of honour and praise 
from Germany, it was not a ■whit more th.an 
he had rightfully and laboriously earned. A 
translation of Legendre’s “ Geometry and Trigo- 
nometry,” with a prefatory article by himself on 
** Proportion,” formed another of his tasks at this 
time ; and, like all that he undertook, was .ably 
and carefully executed, afterwards receiving the 
praise of no less an authority than Piofessor 
Do Morgan, who declared it to be “ a thoughtful 
and ingenious essay ; as good a substitute lor the 
fifth book of Euclid as could be given in speech.” 
During these first years of his literary activity 
the young author earned little ; indeed, the d£50 
received for the Legendre book was looked upon 
as exceptionally liberal remuneration. But he 
wasi^sying up a glorious stock of knowledge for 
future use ; he was getting to sec more and more 
clearly the opportrniLies for usefulness that lay 
in tlie distance before him. Above all, he had 


already taken a high and manly view of the;.diji{Si; 
and rcsiionsibili ty of every man who aspires"^ 
direct the thoughts of his fellow-men. " Ho Wili;'*'f 
not above writing f«;r bread, doing what life- 
called “honest journey work,” not of his owffc"; 
seeking ; but he would never write down to tilft-; 
popular taste, or utter the thing he did 
believe, for tlic sake of popularity or profit*^' 
With him there was no compromise, no shadoW^J 
of equivocation or falteri ug. His honest noi*th^m- 
spirit rose indignantly against any shuffiingojT’* 
concealment ; ami 7naiiy a polite subterfuge witfit. 
which time-serving orators and writers strove 
evade a difficult subject, was by him pronounced' 
in liis strong, vehement, earnest energy “'a lie: 
against Grxl’s truth.” Like Chaucer’s good parson,^ 
“first he wrought .and afterwards he taughC^' 
That siilcndid congruiiy between doctrine atidv 
l>ractice which lio looked upon as the highest-^ 
characteristic in the lives of men of genius was- 
nobly exenipliticd in his own. 

An important change now occurred in his 
career. His friend, Edward Irving, had gone to 
London, wliere he had made the acquaintance of 
the IhillcT family. A tutor being required for 
young Charles Bailor, the son of the house, Irving 
took the opportunity of rccomniendmg Carlyle, 
who accepted the trust, and fulfilled it in a 
maimer that earned for him the lasting gratitude 
of liis pupil ; whom he prepared for Cambridge In 
so thorough a manner tliat Bullcr, an amiable 
and accomplished youth, always attributed his 
success at the Liiiversity to the unwearied ester- 
lions of his instructor. Carlyle himself used 
.afterwards to deplore the early death of BulleTi 
to whom he became atTection.ately attached, as 
a calamity ; declaring that the young man, had 
he liv cd, would have achieved great things. E vext 
after Buller had begun his brief but brilliant 
Parliamentary career, his old tutor kept up a 
correspondence witli him, watching hia carpi', 
with hopeful interest. It was during this first 
residence 'n London that Carlyle’s first import- 
ant book appeared : a work destined to have a 
great and enduring influence on the study. of 
German classical literature in England— “Xhd 
Life of Schiller.” , • 

Tjie “ Life op Schiller.” . - 

Carlyle had been introduced to the brillis^ 
circle who worked on the London 
under the editorship of John Scott ; a very jia^ 
ccllaneous publication, comprising such divs^ 
elements as the criticisms of Hazlitt, the cha^i 
ing “ Elia ” essays of Charles Lamb, the leatnl^ 
of Cars, and the flippant pseudo-eclecticisiu. 
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|r»uus Weathercock, light-hearted Janus,** as missing its meaning. The commentary on 

good-natured Charles Lamb called him, until one Wallenstein, with the sketch of the character 

that light-hearted gentleman was arrested of that strange, ambitious adventurer, is in itself 
and lodged in Newgate, accused of a series of the enough to ensure permanent vitality to the book. 
Mst cynical and fiendish crimes ever laid to the The style, too, is grave, calm, and balanced, 

aharge of a miserable criminal, and stood revealed without any striving after sensation, or attempt 

true colours as Wainewrigbt, the poisoner. to startle the reader. by paradox. ^And the effect 

this Lamfon Magazine, in 1823 and 1824, produced by the whole is healthful and pleasing, 

^arlyle contributed his life of Schiller. It at the lesson set forth from beginning to end being 

(pace attracted general attention, and was after- the salutary one that by persistent effort the 

wi^s printed separately in a complete form. worst fortune may be conquered, and that true 

iO^yle himself always undervalued it, as indeed happiness is to be found in the performance of 

he was apt to do where his oum productions duty. In Schiller, Carlyle found a man after his 

were concerned.' In later years, w^hen a fresh owti heart, a true man, impressed with the dignity 

edition of the hook appeared, with additional of his calling, too self-respecting to truckle to 

ebapters embodying new information on Schiller dukes and princes, too plain and simple in his 

and his family, he spoke of the work, in the pi-e- habits to care for wealth, but punctiliously 

fisee, as “ tliis somewhat insignificant book,” and jealous concerning all that could affect his good 
dedaicd that he only rc-publishcd it because ccr- name, and anxious that each successive work 
f^in booksellers **of the pirate species” were pre- should be his best, 
paring to do so for their owm benefit. ' The work 

is a thoughtful and scholarly account of the life Amenities of LiTERATtrnE ; Cablyle and 
and productions of a much-tried genius. “Reading Critics. 

makethafull man,** said Bacon, himself one of No one could find fault w'ith the “Life of 

the “ fullest" men the world has produced j and Schiller ;’* but the case was very different with 

in this work, so lightly esteemed by its author, Carlyle’s next German venture, a translatiofTTff 

the thoroughness and the scholarly deliberation Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meistcr’s Lchrjahre.” This 

l^'the writer arc apiiarent in every page. Tlic strange piece of biography, in which some of 

Critics of the day, even the best of them, had Goethe’s own experiences arc interwoven, the 

Wbat Pope calls “ the itching to deride, and needs portraits of the hero’s parents osspecially being 

would be upon the laughing side ’’—hurried drawn from life, startled English notions of pro- 
work, spiced with flippancy, and too frequently pricty not a little, and brought the critics like 

ihowing a “ malignant, dull delight ” in scarify- hornets about the cars of author and translator 

Ing the author, on whose work they professed to alike, Jeffrey, of the Eihnhvrgh Review, like 

pass fair and impartial judgment. Not so Carlyle. Thais in Alexander’s feast, “ led the way, to light 

Any intending reader of Schiller, or any one them to their prey and Dc Quincuy, like Mace- 

who has read that poet’s works, will here find a donia’s madman, “seized a flambeau with zeal 

thoroughly sympathizing biographer, one who to destroy.” Jeffrey’s review begins with the 

Ins read and studied bis author completely, who fiercest denunciation. He is going to hew down, 

has pursued Schiller’s career step by step, watch- root and branch, this upas-tree of immorality 

ing with eager and appreciative kindliness liow and error, which he condemns “ after thp most 

that bright genius matured gradually, like gene- mature consideration,” as “ eminently absurd, 

lOUB wine, and how the doubts and perplexities puerile, incongruous, and affected . , . almost 

^ anxious youth gradually passed away, to be from beginning to end one flagrant offence 

■ucoeeded by a worthy, honoured, and fruitful against every principle of taste, and every rule 

inanhood. Each work of Schiller, from that of composition.” There is, however, as much 

first chaotic effort, replete with genius and with virtue in Jeffrey’s almost as in honest Touch- 

ttunders, to the grandly simple and stone’s if; before he gets to the end of his 

heroic tragedy of Williain Tell, is brought before slaughterous task, the critic has evidently changed 

na in due order ; the author’s intention, the his opinion, and finds it difficult to prove his 

dioumstances under which the work was writ ten, case. “ On the whole,” he concludes, “ we close 

merits and faults of the composition, and its the book with some feeling of mollification to* 

Characteristic features, are succinctly and yet wards its faults, and a disposition to abSte,if 

^^phically stated.. ..In a few pages the reader possible, some part of the censure we were 

|k.funii8hed with the clue bj whloL he can find impelled to bestow on it at the beginning.” Ih 

^ way through the work without aanger of these days there is a ludicrous effect in a critic 

ii;. 826 
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allowing, if possible, that there may be some 
Blight merit in a work of Goethe. De Quincey, 
ill the London Magazine^ also attacked Goethe 
savagely, and the translator came in for a share 
of the Castigation. . Blachrcood^ on the other 
hand, praised the work in a patronising way, and 
congratulated that ** young gentleman,” the 
translator, on his very promising dehut.'* 
Maginn’s criticism at a later period was the tin- 
kindest cut of all, for he roundly complained 
that Goethe had been transferred “from the 
Fatherlandish dialect of High Dutch” (what- 
ever that may have meant) “ to the Allgcmcinc 
3Iidlothianish of Auld Reekie.” 

But Carlyle persevered. Ticck, Hofmann, 
Richter, and various other writers of the 
Fatherland, were represented iu his “ German 
Romance,” published in 1827 ; and he had ulti- 
mately the satisfaction of vindicating the genius 
of the German writers in the eyes of the British 
public, and of removing in some measure the 
prciuflice that could sec nothing but “ mysti- 
cism,” transcendentalism, and a host of other 
incomprehensible ** isms ” in all the productions 
of Germany. 

Mabeiage ; Life in EDiNBuncar ; Resi’3encb 

AT CKAIGENPUTTOCU. 

In former days Carlyle had been introduced 
by his fxien<l Edward Irving to a Dr. Welsh, of 
Haddington, to who^ only daughter, Miss Jane 
Welsh, he had been tutor. Dr. Welsh, a lineal 
descendant of John Knox, and a man of culti- 
vated mind, had been exceedingly anxious that 
his only child should be solidly educated ; and 
the little lady havi ng warmly and practically 
seconded his wishes by beginning tbc study of 
the Latin grauimar on her own account in secret, 
the accomplished young schoolmaster had been 
secured, that the child's cleverness and zeal for 
learning might not be lost for want of cultiva- 
tion. Grave, quiet Carlyle found favour alike in 
the eyes of parents and child; and in 1S2G, eight 
years after his first introduction to Miss Welsh, 
he married her. Never was man more fortunate 
in the momentous question of his life. C’ : rlylc 
could not have made a better choice, or have 
found a helpm.atc more thoroughly capable of 
appreciating his genius, and more fitted to aid 
him with sympathy and counsei, doubling the 
joys of his career and smoothing away its griefs 
by faithful companionship ; for there were trials 
to efidure before the well-earned success came ; 
and sometimes even Poverty showed his threaten- 
ing face at the door, though in this case at least 
the cynical proverb was not verified ; for he never 


caused Love to fly out at the wndow. 
years the faithful wife stood by Carlyle*«.fli^ 
enjoying the calm evening with him os she ti^ 
cheered him at his toil, and borne a share 
burden and heat of the day. The end cattle*^ 
last quite unexpectedly. While her husl^ll 
was absent in Edinburgh, to the Rectorship^ 
whose University he had been elected the y^l^ 
before, and whither he had gone to deliver 
address to the students, Mi's. Carlyle suddeojp 
died, in London, while driving in the park. 
deptli of grief felt for her loss by the bereavf^i 
husband, who sorrowfully declared that 
brightness was gone out of his life, was fujt^i^' 
exemplified by the epitaph he caused to be iflK; 
scribed on her grave at Haddington. “ 
years,” says the touching record, “she was the.; 
true and loving helpmate oC her husband, 
act and word unwcariedly forwarded him '.as 
none else could in all of worth that ho did o*; 
attempted.” 

During the first period of their married Hf^. 
they lived in Edinburgh, where they msd^^ 
many friends, to the great improvement ' of, 
Carlyle’s literary position ; for it was impossible to 
be in his company, and listen to his talk, reldete 
with wisdom and learning, and brightened by a 
quaint humour whose racincss was increased by 
his broad Doric dialect, without feeling consciotia 
that this was no ordinary man. But, presentlyi? 
Cailyle thought it well to withdraw from the. 
bustle and turmoil of the C!q>ital, with its society 
and distr.actions, to some quiet Patmos, wherA 
he might muse in solitude over some grandei 
labour than the “honest journey work’* of 
German translations, iji which he had beOB? 
lately employed. Such a Patmos, fortunately, 
for hiij', lay ready to his band. Mrs, Carlyle 
had inherited in Dumfriesshire the small estatttr. 
of Craigcnpuitoch. It wus a lonely place enottgW. 
Sydney Smith, in describing his isolated posdti^^ 
in his first Lincolnshire living of Foston le 
speaks of himself as ten miles distant from-^ 
lemon. The occupants of Craigenputtoch 
much in the same condition, though Edinbur^^ 
was within attainable distance, and 
not much more than fifteen miles oil, 

For six years Carlyle lived with his wife ^ 
Craigenputtoch; and these years were 
mciisc importance in their influence on 
sequent career. The place was but a farin^^il^ 
the physical outlook was bleak enough ; ..butilM 
moral prospect was better. The posaesBic^^^p 
this little place at any rate raised the 0CG3l]|^ 
above all fear of actual want ; and the 
was relieved from the carking cares insepfO!!^ 
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' from the necessity of proTidincr for the day that 
was passing over him. lie had leisure to think 
— to mature his ideas until they became beliefs 
and convictions — to fill that capacious mind of 
his with fresh stores of knowledge ; to compare, 
mentally to experimentalise ; to allow the mate- 
rial one day to be built up into edifices of know- 
ledge, to become seasoned and thoroughly fit for 
use. 

One great event of this period of his life, an 
event upon which he frequently looked back 
with natural gratification, was his pleasant epis- 
tolary intercourse with Goethe The intellectual 
giant of Germany was living out the late even- 
ing of an existence already extending to close 
upon fourscore years in the classic Weimar, the 
Athens of the Fatherland. So deeply had ho 
been impressed with what Carlyle had done for 
the literature of his country, that he had super- 
intended the translation of the Life of Schiller 
into German, that it might appear with the 
prestige attached to his gicat name. 

Coehespondbnce with Goethe. 

A letter from Carlyle to Goethe at this period 
gives a vivid picture of the life at Craigcnputtoch, 
and also of the writer’s literary strivings and 
Aspirations. He says to his illustrious corre- 
spondent:— 

“You inquire with such warm interest respect- 
ing our present abode and occupations, that I am 
obliged to say a few words about both, while 
there is still room left. Dumfries is a pleasant 
town, containing about fifteen thousand inhabit- 
ants, and to be considered the centre of the trade 
and judicial system of a district wliicb possesses 
some importance in the sphere of Scottish ac- 
tivity, Our residence is not in the town itself, 
but fifteen miles to the north-west of it, among 
the granite hills, and the black morasses, which 
stretch westward through Galloway, almost to 
the Irish Sea. In this wilderness of heath and 
rock, our estate stands forth a green oasis, a 
tract of ploughed, partly enclosed and planted 
ground, where corn ripens and trees aflord a 
shade, although surrounded by sea-mews and 
rougb-wooled sheep. Here, with no small effort, 
have we built and furnished a neat, substantial 
dwelling; here, in the absence of a professional 
or other office, we live to cultivate literature 
according to our strength, and in our own pecu- 
liar way. We wish a joyful growth to the roses 
and flowers of our garden : we hope for health 
'tod peaceful thoughts to further our aims. The 
j; roses, indeed, are still in part to be planted, but 

blossom already in anticipation. Two 


ponies wliich carry us everywhere, and the 
mountain air, are the best medicines for weak 
nerves. This daily exercise, to which T am much 
devoted, is my only recreation ; for this nook of 
ours is the loneliest in Britain, six miles removed 
from any one likely to visit me. Here Rousseau 
would have been as liappy as on his island of 
St. rierre. My town friends, indeed, ascribe my 
sojourn here to a similar disposition, andforbode 
me no good result. But I came hither solely 
with the design to simplify my way of life, and 
to secure the independence through which I 
could be enabled to remain true to myself. This 
bit of earth is our own ; here we can live, write, 
and think, as best pleases ourselves, even though 
Zoilus himself were to be crowned the monarch 
of literature. Nor is the solitude of such great 
importance, for a stage-coach lakes us speedily 
to Edinburgh, which we look upon as our British 
Weimar. And have I not, too, at this moment, 
piled upon the tabic of my little library, a whole 
cart-load of French, German, American, and 
English journals and periodicals — whatever may 
be their worth ? Of antiquarian studies, too, there 
is no lack. From some of our heights I can dcsciy, 
about a day’s journey to the west, the hill wlSffii 
Agricola and his Romans left a camp behind them. 
At the foot of it I was born, and there both father 
and mother still live to love me. And so one 
must let time work, 

“ But whither am I wandering ? Let me con- 
fess lo you I ani uncertain about my future 
literary activity, and would gladly learn your 
opinion concerning it ; at least pray write to me 
again and speedily, that I may feel myself united 
to you, 

“ The only piece of any importance that I have 
written since I came here is an ‘ Essay on 
Burns.’ Terhaps ^ou never heard of him, and 
yet he is a man of the most decided genius ; but 
born in the low’cst ranks of peasant life, and 
through the entanglements of his peculiar posi- 
tion, wras at length mournfully wrecked, so that 
what he effected is comparatively unimportant. 
He died in the middle of his career, in the year 
1796, We English, especially we Scotch, loved 
Bu»-ns more than any poet that had lived for 
centuries. I have often been struck by the fact 
that ho was born a few months before Schiller, 
in the year 1759, and that neither of them ever 
heard the other’s name. They shone like stars 
in opposite hemispheres, or, if you will, the thick 
mist of earth intercepted their reciprocal, light.” 

IiTERAEY Activity ; « Saetoe RBSABTua” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, then a young man^ 
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now known in England chiefly by liis “ Repre- 
sentative. Men,” a work in wliieli the influence of 
Carlyle is plainly visible, also made his way, not 
by letter, but personally, to tho wilds of Craigen- 
puttocli. 'He describes the author of the Life 
of Schiller ” as tall and gaunt, with a clifllikc 
brow, self-possessed, and holding his extraordi- 
nary powers of conversation in easy command ; 
clinging tojhis nothern accent with evident relish ; 
full of lively anecdote, and with a streaming 
humour that floated everything he looked upon. 
Thus he dubhed a road leading to the site of 
an enterprise that had failed “the grave of the 
last sixpence,” called Rlachu'ood “the sand 
inagJizinc ” and when a genius was praised 
over much would dryly vaunt the talents of “ his 
pig,” and relate how that astute quadruped had, 
by the mere force of innate ability, circumvented 
and utterly defeated every attempt of the in- 
ferior intellect of his proprietors to keep him 
within the bounds of his own domicile, o” si 3 ^ 

A number of essays, chiefly for the EiVnh\i:*gh 
Review, in which the splendid one on Burns 
stands foremost, formed part of the work achieved 
by Carlyle during the Craigcnputtoch period j 
and’Sere, as in all liis literary activity, the 
thoroughness of the man, the faculty for taking 
nn immense amount of trouble, is everywhere 
apparent. ]S*o haste, no flippancy, no striving 
to catch and hold the reader’s attention by 
ingenious devices. Thc.writer goes on, pounding 
away at his subject, heaping proof on proof, 
argument on argument, speaking as one who has 
thought out the subject, and has come to a defi- 
nite conclusion, which conclusion ho has to 
impart to his readers in the most direct and 
vigorous way. Thus his style reflects his thought, 
and is not to be imitated. It reads like thorough, 
strong language of a man talking to another, to 
whom he is anxious to make clear, in as few 
words as may be, some subject on which he 
himself feels strongly. Thus when he ^^•ants to 
overthrow some deeply-rooted error, lie 'viclds 
his literary axe with the power of a giant 
dealing 

“ stroke on atroke, 

Like the blows of a lumberer fcllius? an oak.'* 

As he valued other men, for what they had to 
say and teach, and not for their way of saying it, 
so it was the matter, and not tue manner, about 
iSv'hich he busied himself in liis own works. A 
man who feels strongly is nearly sure to express 
himself^ strongly ; and this was the case with 
Carlyle, whose rugged, powerful diction was 
the natural reflex of his strong original mind. 

He had now, in the retirement of his Scottish 


homo, prepared a work with which he made a ■ 
pilgrimage to London, in 1832. He called it 
“ Sartor llcsartus. ” Speaking in the person pf? 
a certain Professor Diogenes Teufclsdroeck, he 
put forward the transcondculal idea of Fichte, , 
according to which all outward things and' 
created beings, including mankind, are to be 
considered as garments or clothes, beneath which, . 
mostly unsuspected and unknown, is hidden the 
“ divine idea.” Diogenes Tcufclsdrocck is an 
honest -hearted worker, with keen aspirations for 
good, and a no less keen appreciation of the 
degeneracy of the limes, when ^fammon is set 
up as the brazen image before which men are to 
fall down in worship, and worn-out rags ahd 
shreds and patches of exploded fallacies of 
f.alsc respectabilities arc put forth as substantial 
garments, wherein a man may wrap himself 
from the storm. Tciifelsdroeck is in fact Carlyle, 
and his “ Life and Opinions ” are to a great 
extent an autobiography of the author of 
“ iS.artor,” wherein the reader may trace .the con- 
flict through which that great spirit passed., 
before the <'onvlction was attained that, spite of 
.‘ill stumbling and error, there are some traces of 
the higher, nobler nature in man: — 

“Thero are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comi>roliond not, 

That the t'ecblu liands and helpless. 

Groping blimlly in the darkness. 

Touch (hjd’s right hand in that darkness. 

And are lifted up and strengthened.’* 

Out of the chaos of doubt and despondency 
comes forth at length the belief that the one 
good thing in this world is work ; duty to be 
done without hope of reward or recognition, but 
for its own sake, and becau?c it is right to do it. 

Carlybj sought in vain for a publisher for his 
“ Sartor Resartus,” in London. The “tasters** 
wdio sat .11 judgment on manuscripts offered 
were bewildered by the novelty of style, thought| . 
and diction in the book, and pronounced, 
against it, one after another, and the author ' 
carried his manuscript back with him to his 
northern home. 

Carlyle now considered that the time had como 
for a permanent move southwards. For the 
larger works he contemplated, access to a good, 
library was an indispensable requisite ; and thj&, 
death of his father severed one of the bonds’ 
that had bound him to Scotland. Accordingly^, 
not long after Emerson’s visit in 1833, he and 
his faithful helpmate came to London, and took! 
up their abode in the modest three-storied house 
in Cheync Row, in which they remained for 
rest of their lives, and which procured for Carlyle 
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the epithet of the philosopher o£ Chelsea, llis 
abode became in ite way as noted as that retreat on 
the Lake of Geneva, whence for a series of years 
Voltaire continued to launch his literary arrows at 
.all that for good or evil had held sway over the 
'Religious susceptibilities of men. But what a 
difierence between the two men : Voltaire the 
• BCOffer, content to pull down ; Carlyle, with the 
old Puritan spirit strong within him, labouring to 
build up the true ; yet wherever he had considered 
it necessary, ready with unsparing hand to hew 
down the false. 

A'Gbowinq Reputation ; A Rough Tongue 

’ , AND A Gentle Heart. 

" Sartor Resartus ” could find no publisher in 
its entire form ; but the editor of Fraser's 
Magazine ^ seeing farther Into the book than 
those who pronounced it the work of a man of 
genius gone mad, found room for it ; and thus it 
appeared undci the auspices of “ Oliver Yorke.” 
The sepiirate instalments excited great interest 
and' attention in America; and it was from 
across the Atlantic that the popular voice first 
proclaimed that a prophet had arisen in Israel. 
:The chief source of strength in the work is in 
, the tremendous earnestness of the writer. He 
thoroughly believes everything ho asserts ; he 
carries the reader with him, using various 
devices of picturesque word-painting, of effec- 
tive grouping of characters and incidents, of 
nicknames and strange new -coined words, start- 
ling enough to the hearer, some of them, but 
all replete with common sense and frequently 
with grim humour. And those who had the wit 
to read between the lines could see in this rough, 
vituperative, scolding denouncer of the man- 
ners and customs of his time, this scoffer at 
** respectability that keeps a gig ” and carefully 
whitens the outside of the sepulchre, a gentle 
kindly nature, a philanthropist with a sharp 
tongue, a man who while he railed in gowl set 
terms at his century, and the great majority of 
its works, and most of the things that belonged 
to it, had yet infinite tenderness for everything 
that was true and honest. He might sarcasti- 
cally describe the British Empire as inhabited by 
SO and so many millions of people, “ mostly fools;*’ 
but with these beings^ whom he looked upon as 
ignorant and deluded, he had yet warm sym- 
pathy, and was none the less a benevolent 
teacher for calling a spado a •'p«»de, and declaring 
that every, sham was an acted lie. Leigh Hunt 
understood him, though the two men were as 
different as two men both anxious to promote 
the caiue of truth against falsehood could well 


be. “I believe,” says Hunt, “that what Mr. 
Carlyle loves better than his fault-finding, with 
all its eloquence, is the face of any human 
creature that looks suffering, and loving, and 
sincere.” The • very fierceness of his invective 
against wrong and fraud springs from his sense 
of the amount of human suffering they infiict, 

« The French Revolution ; ” History prom 
A New Aspect. 

A new and grand era in the life of Carlyle 
opens with the publication, in 1837, of the 
“ History of the French Revolution.” And not 
only a new era in the life of Carlyle, but in the 
method and style of writing history. How 
those readers must have been startled who had 
derived their notions of liistoric style from the 
pages of Gibbon and Humo and Robertson 1 
Hero was the story of a tremendous cataclysm, 
a fearful and terrible retribution upon persistent 
and impenitent wrong-doing, told with splendid 
eloquence and energy by one whose unwearied 
industry had mastered every detail of a pe:iod 
of wild excitement and feverish tension, v/hen 
every day was replete with thick, thronging 
events, when one woe did tread upon anolner’s 
heels, and the grief of an hour old did hiss the 
speaker. With consummate skill the reader is 
carried along through the wondrous narrative, 
as though the events were passing before his 
eyes, while the eloquent commentator at his 
side seems to explain to him the cause and the 
meaning and relative importance of each. The 
very commencement at once arrests the atten- 
tion, which never wanders afterwards. For 
Cailylc summons his reader to the death-bed of 
the miserable debauchee whom the flattery of a 
servile court, with unconscious but bitter irony, 
called Louis the Well-beloved. In 1744, the 
King, then a young man, around whom centied 
many hopes, — for human nature is hopeful to the 
last, and even the French in the eighteenth 
century believed that a just monarch might 
even yet make his people happy, — had been 
seized by a malady that threatened to out short 
his life. And there were manifestations of grief 
in Paris, and services held in the churches, and 
general supplication for the restoration of the 
Sovereign’s health, that seemed to be .sincere and 
heartfelt. And since that day thirty years had 
gone, — and again Louis is lying sick to death ; it 
is 1774, the year with which Carlyle’s narrative 
opens, “But in how altered circuiSlstanoes 
now 1 Churches resound not with excessive 
groanings ; Paris is stoically calm ; sobs intermpt 
no prayers, for, indeed, none are offered, except 
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priests’ litanies, read or chanted at fixed money- 
rate per hour, which arc not liable to interruption. 
The shepherd of the people lias been carried 
home from little Trianon, heavy of heart, and 
been put to bed in his own chateau of Versailles ; 
the flock knows it, and heeds it not. At most, 
in the immeasurable tide of French speech (which 
ceases not day after day, and only ebbs towards 
the short hours of night), may this of the royal 
sickness emerge from time to time as an article 
of news. Bets are doubtless depending, nay, 
some people * express themselves loudly in the 
streets.’^ -But for the rest, on green field and 
steepled city, the May sun shines out, the May 
evening fades, and men ply their useful or use- 
less business, as if no Louis Lay in danger.” 

Tims with the picture of the “father of the 
people” dying in the midst of a people pro- 
foundly indillcicnt to his fate, the grand prose 
poem opens. It is an epic this history, with a 
greater subject than Achilles’ wrath or th'' anger 
of the fierce Juno ; for it treats of nothing loss 
than the vengeance of Heaven upon the wicked. 
We see all the horrible selfishness, the polished 
cruelty, the ineradicable hon-tom frivolity. Tlic 
distaii? muttering of the storm is heard, the rack 
is climbing the sky from the horizon ; but the 
feasting and the dancing, and the solemn pretence 
of governmenf, which in reality is only grinding 
and extortion, go on day after day and year 
after year. The poor arc starving, • there arc signs 
and portents such us wore seen in Borne when 
the wicked ten bare sway of whom Appius 
Claudius was the worst, and when the whispers 
and dark frowns and breaking up of benches and 
girding up of gO’WTis, “gave token of the overthrow 
that was to come. I5ut the privileged classes 
are deaf and blind. The spring display at 
Longchamps is as brilliant as ever, the dresses 
were merer finer nor the silks more bright, 
nor the variety and splendour of the lackeys* 
liveries more admirable, as the fashionable world 
rolls onward through the Bois de Boulogne in its 
gilt coaches. So rolls and dances the profession,” 
says the historian, “steady of firm assurance 
as if it rolled on adamant and the foundations 
of the world, not on mere L.-raldic parch- 
ment, under which smoulders a lake of fire. 
Dance on, ye foolish ones ; ye sought not wisdom, 
neither have ye found it. Yc and your fathers 
have sown the wind, yc shall reap the whirlwind. 
Was it not from of cld written : The voagei of tin 
UdeatM'\ 

Upon this text the whole is written ; that 
\ as the lives of some men foreshadow cerlain 
^ ends, and will assuredly come to those ends in 




time, unless something happen, in God’s pro^" 
donee or mercy, to arrest their course, so, 
the lives of nations have at last the consummation:^ 
towards which their good or evil course has bee:i^:, 
directed. Carlyle secs the Divine Hand in his - 
tory from beginning to end. “ Be not deceived/’- 
he seems to be continually crying, “ God is not 
mocked ; for whatever a nation soweth, that 
it reap.” 

How the scenes of the great drama arc unfolded 
before the reader, each linked with the prcced* 
ing and the biiccccding one, and yet with its owxt 
d ist inct individuality ; how in the multitude of cha- 
rnel ors thronging upon the crowded stage, each 
one has its individuality fixed by a few masterly .- 
touches ; how the dauntless Mirabeau, the auda« 
cious Danton, the fiery Camille Desmoulins, the 
loallisomc vilhiin Marat, with the poor negative- 
minded King, “ Monsieur Veto,” the heroic Char- 
lotte Corday, the cold sinister Robespierre, each 
and all arc indelibly stamped in the memory of 
the reader 1 But the highest triumph of the - 
author’s genius is won where he has to chronicle 
anti describe the outbursts of the volcano that 
had so long been smouldering in Franco beneath 
the feet of the well-to-do classes ; when, for 
instance, he tells the story of that tremendous 
day when with “a cry as if the Volsces were 
coming o’er the wall,” the angry people flew to 
arras, and buried the hoi)cs of despotism beneath 
the ruins of the Bastile, 

A Misportunk Bravely Borne ; Public 
Lecturing ; “ Heroes and IIkro-Worship.*? 

One memorable circumstance connected with 
this splendid literary achievement gives it an 
additional value, as evincing the indomitable 
perseverance of the author. The manuscript 
of the first volume had been completed, with 
what expenditure of toil and thought those 
who have perused the completed work can 
alone iraagiae, when the author lent the 
precious volume to his friend John Stuart 
Mill, who lent it to another friend, Mrs. Taylor, 
for perusal, before placing it in the printer’s 
hands. The lady seems to have left tht 
volume about, and an uninquiring housemaid^ 
taking it to bo a worthless bundle of paper, us^ 
it for lighting fires — and Carlyle had not a copy! 

His proceeding on the occasion was characte^: 
istic. After recovering from the first shock “dift, 
the news, he determined to clear his mind, asUl 
were, by flooding it with fiction before sittbl^:; 
down once more to the delineation of troth; 
For weeks, he says, he read nothing but noveliif- 
including those of brave Captain Manyat, th 
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whom, by the way. lie is a little unjust. Holding 
up his hands, as it^ivcrc, in amazement at the 
absurdity of “ JapheL” and Hnavley-yow,*’ he, 
In his gruff way, dubs Marryat ‘HUo man that 
wrote stories about dogs tliat had their tails cut 
off, and about people in search of their father,” 
adding, “ It seemed to me that of all the extra- 
ordinary dunces that had figured upon this planet, 
he must certainly bear the palm from every one, 
save the readers of his books.” This is hard 
measure to mete out to Ihe author of “ Peter 
Simple," ** Jacob Faithful,” and the ‘‘King's 
Own," in whose works there are many useful and 
practical hints connected with his own profes- 
sion, to which he Wi.s, in anything but the ironi- 
cal sense indicated by Carlyle, an extraordinary 
ornament.” However, the course of novel read- 
ing cleared the cobwebs out of the historian’.^ 
brain, and he sat down manfully and wrote his 
first volume over again. 

It was at this period that Carlyle appeared for 
a time in the character of a public lecturer, his 
first series of lectures, “ On Gorman Literature,” 
being delivered at Willis’s Kooms in lSo7 ; the 
last, “ On Heroes and Hero Worship,” at a literary 
institution in Edward’s Street, Poriraan Squarct 
in 1840, The two intervening scries, also de- 
livered in Edward’s Street, were on “ The History 
of Literature ” and ** The Revolutions of Modern 
Europe.” These lectures wore looked upon as 
a literary event in each season during the period 
of their delivery, and attracted crowded audi- 
ences, among whom were many celebrated lite- 
rary men. The lecturer’s first intention was 
chiefly to read his address to the audience, and 
accordingly he had provided himself with a 
number of notes; but in a very short time he 
found these encumbering and embarrassing him ; 
and, to the great satisfaction of his audience, and, 
perhaps, equally to his own, he put his notes en- 
tirely aside, and spoke to his attentive hearers out 
of the fulness of his heart and brain. He was him- 
selF impressed with the universal interest cjillcd 
forth by his lectures, and by the evident respect 
with which they were listened to. Browning, 
Bunsen, Macready, Crabb Robinson of tho 
Leigh Hunt, and a host of other celebri- 
ties, literary, diplomatic, artistic, and miscellane- 
ous, sat at the feet of the rugged Scotch Gamaliel, 
who, with his broad Doric accent, his flashes of 
humour, his grim camestness, and his frequently 
startling and always novel theories, kept them 
entranced from <he first word of lus discourso to 
the last. Bunsen, a man eminently qualified to 
form an opinion on such a subject, says : As 
for Carlyle’s lectures, they are very striking, 


rugged thoughts, not ready made up for any 
political or religious system ; thrown'at people’s 
heads, by which most of his audience arc sa^lly 
startled." Leigh Hunt appears to have been less 
startled and more delighted than the learned 
German, for wo find him writing In the Examiner : 

“ He again extemporises ; he docs not read. Wc 
doubted, on hearing ^Monday ’s lecture, whether he 
would ever attain in this way the fluency as well 
as the depth for which he r.anks among the cele- 
brated talkers in private ; but Friday’s discourse 
relieved us. He strode away like Ulysses him- 
self, and had only to regret, in common with 
his audience, the limits to which the hour con- 
fined him.” 

The series “On Heroes and Hero-worship,” 
certainly the most start ling, was also the most effee ■ 
live of the four wscries. Carlyle boldly put forth 
the great men of the world as those appointed by 
nature and the eternal fitness of things to achieve 
the great tasks of the world, and to be not only 
pioneers of society, but leaders of men ; and 
claimed for them an inlioiviit right to respect and 
obedience, amounting to worship, on the part of 
the communi 1 y. “ W hat man has accomplished in 
this world, is at bottom the history of thl^rcat 
men who have worked here," says the lecturer. 
Though many were inclined to dispute the point, 
and argue in favour of the result:^ produced by 
diflfused and individual action, there were not 
two opinions as to thc^ value of the pictures he 
drew of the lives and characters of various 
heroes, and of the deep yet sparkling critieisin 
in which tho addresses abounded. And it wjs 
amid a universal expression of regret that the 
lecturer, feeling perhaps out of his clement in 
the fierce light that beats upon the throne of tho 
public teacher, declared that he would no more 
choose this form of making known the- lesson he 
had to speak. 

A Congenial Subject ; Carlyle tells the 
Tuutu about Oliver Cromwell. 

In 1845 a very remarkable book proceeded from 
his pen, a ivork th.at would in itself have sufficed 
to secure his place as a great and original genius 
among writers, if he had produced nothing else. 

It was entitled “ Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches, with Elucidations." There is a tradition 
to tho effect that Carlyle’s mother, a woman of 
far more than average capacity, had in his youth 
imbued him with the idea that the famous Lord 
Protector of England had not had justioe done to 
him by Eiiglishhislorians; and, indeed, there can 
hardly be anything more grotesquely^ Contradic*i ^ 
tory than the representations given ^f him 
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those whose works were accepted for almost two 
hundred years as giving a truthful view of Crom- 
well and his deeds. .Smollett, for instance, 
ascribes to liim attributes that can hardly have 
existed in the same man, declaring his character 
to have been an amazing conjunction of enthu- 
siasm, hypocrisy, and ambition; and going on to 
describe him as “cruel and tryannical from 
policy, just and temperate from inclination, 
ridiculous in his reverses, respectable in his con- 
duct, — one of the most amazing conjunctions of 
villainy and virtue, absurdity and good sense, to 
be met with in the annals of mankind.” 

This time-honoured piece of historical injustice 
Carlyle set himself to undo. With the patient 
and unremitting industry that gives a solid value 
to all his works, he investigated every transaction 
in which the Protect*. r liad taken a part, and 
proved from aullicntic documentary evidence 
how persistent calmnny had inisreprcsentcd and 
slandered a great man. In the preface to the 
book, he tells in his riutspokon, straightforward 
way, of the task he has undertaken, and the 
trouble and pains he has taken to fulfil it 
wortV^ily. “ The authenlicuitorancos of the man 
Oliver himself,” he declares, “I have gathered 
from far and near; fished I hem up from the foul 
Lethean quagmires where I hoy lay buried. T have 
washed, or endeavoured to wash, 1 1 lem clean from 
foreign stu[)idities,-sucli a jol.) of buckwashing 
as I do not long to rc’pcatjr-nnd tbe world shallnow 
see them in their own shape.” No previous work 
of the author had come upon the public with such 
an effect of surprise, in the way of shaking to its 
foundation, and, indeed, utterly overthrowing a 
structure of accepted notions and preconceived 
ideas. Notliing could be more different from the 
“ red-nosed Noll ” of the cavaliers, the half-mad 
buffoon of the accredited historians,— -though, 
according to Smollett, this buffoon unaccountably 
maintained the distance and dignity of his 
character in the midst of the coarsest familiarity” 
— and the great leader of men who now stood 
revealed to the minds of the astonished readers. 
Macaulay has told us how the Protector desired 
young Lely the artist to paint him as he was; 
characteristically adding that it the limner left 
out the blotches and wrinkles from his face ho 
would not pay him e shilling. Now at length 
the unerring justice vf time had righted the 
wrong of many generations, and it was generally 
felt that the great central character of the most 
momerftous epoch of English history stood re- 
vealed to the world in his true character: that in 
his life and actions recorded by Carlyle, as in 
bis personal presentment by Lely, lie at last ap- 


peared before posterity as he was. The worl^ 
accordingly became the object of much contrp*-'; 
versy and of great and general interest, — a 
evidenced by its rapid and extensive sale, as re*v 
corded by the author, with expression of 
prise in his preface to the second edition. Beyond 
the great interest attaching to the subject, and its 
value as a piece of historical biography, the wort 
has great value for the elucidatory details it con- 
tains; and some of the finest word-pictures ever 
produced by Carlyle are to be found in its pages; 
among others, the account of the fight at Dun* 
bar, on September 3rd, the famous Protector’s- 
“ great day,” and ultiinatcly that of his death. 

That such a work — so happily conceived and ‘ 
so completely executed — should have excited the 
energies of many imitators was to be expected. 
Various historical charai.-tcrs, notably the Chan- 
cellor Francis Bacon, and Graham of Claver- 
liousc, have been treated in a similar manner, , 
with a view to obtain a reversal of the sentence 
passed upon them by tlic opinion of mankind;, 
but in no case with the success achieved by the 
biographer of (.’ronuvell, 

CAELYLE as a P»)LITICIAN. 

Already before this time he had begun to set 
forth, ill a series of polilioal treatises, Ids views 
concerning tlio political er udition and prospects 
of England, His anlieipatious were frequently, 
indeed generally, of a suliiciently gloomy kind, 
III “ Chartism,” wbieh had appeared in 1833, and 
afterwards in the “ Latter-day Pamphlets " pub- 
lished some years subsequently to “Past and 
Present,” the burden of the song is everywhere 
the same : the author has not the slightest faith 
in the methods taken in his day to cure the evils 
of society, and looks upon the race of social 
reformers generally as amiable enthusiasts ot 
conceib'd pedants, talking a jargon that has 
no definite meaning, busying themselves with* 
schcincs that can effect no permanent cure, ahd 
lotting things drift towards chaos, while they 
complacently trot out Ihcir various hobbies fox 
the admiration of mankind. The pessimism of 
the sage of Chelsea increased as the burden of 
years wcighc<l more heavily upon him ; and even 
his best friends and greatest admirers stood 
aghast sometimes at the fierceness of his dfi^ 
nunciations and the bitterness of his scoxn# 
And yet, in many instances, subsequent expert; 
ence has proved that, for all the appaiedt 
liarshncss of his strictures, the' 'denouncer ^ 
nostrums and crotchets was in the right. Tlria 
he was one of the first to lift up his parable 
against the al^surd and irrational system of 
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criminal-petting that came into vogue shortly 
before the middle of tho century. He describes 
a visit to a model prison, notices the elaborate 
anangcmcnls for the comfort and well-being of 
the felonious denizens, and unequivocally ex- 
. presses his opinion that a cart-whip flourished 
over their backs would be a more natural and 
rational method of procedure than coddling and 
.conciliation. He looks at the West Indian 
colonies, reduced from productiveness to bank- 
mptcy by the emancipation of the negroes, and 
his expressed opinion indicates and unhesita- 
tingly declares that whereas it is the Divine 
command that man should labour for liis bread 
in the sweat of his face, so it is the manifest de- 
stiny of “ Cuffec ” to wield the shovel and the hoc 
under the superintendence and, if neces.sary, the 
stimulating whip of the white man. Some of his 
papers read like the violent talk of a vehement, 
passionate man, declaiming against wrongs whose 
very existence touches him deeply, and against 
impostors whom his soul loathes. Here and 
there manifest contradictions arc encountered ; 
and it has been frequently objected to his 
writings on political and social questions, that 
Carlyle is far more ready at pointing out an 
evil or an abuse than at suggesting a remedy. 
But, on the other hand, it may be urged that the 
pointing out of an ciTor or an abuse and the 
indication of its probable consequences is in 
itself a service quite apart from the consideration 
of the means by which the abuse or the error is 
to be remedied j and Carlyle did yeoman’s service 
by the scat lung ridicule with which he covered 
unpracticablc theories, and the persistency with 
which he declared that great social wrongs and 
misfortunes were not to be cured by a formula, or 
great masses of men made wise and good by an 
' Act of Parliament, Solvitur aviltilando cannot 
be said of a great national question ; and a senti- 
ment will not reform a nation, or any amount of 
talk about “ Christian philanthropy and other 
most amiable-looking but most baseless and, 
in the end, most baneful and all-bewildering 
jargon.” In the political works of Carlyle, 
though the manner is often bewildering, the 
matter is throughout full of strong common 
sense. If the writer seems to have too little hoiic 
of improvement for the country in which he secs 
BO much to lament for, it must be remembered 
that the very eaniestne-ss of his nature inclined 
liim to take a grave view of many matveis that 
"TotperouB men : re too much in o habit of for- 
i^ttlng. One golden truth appears over and 
over again in these works, insisted upon with 
necesBary and wholesome reiteration,— that im- 
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provement must be gradual, that men must be 
prepared by better education, by training in 
habits of self-control, and by the practice of 
industry, before any permanent raising of the 
masses of the people can be reasonably expected ; 
that every real reform must not only be reasoned 
out, but worked out, and that nothing is more 
fallacious than a formula. 

With all his tendency to think deeply and 
despondently on great social questions, and his 
denunciation of fiction in literature as in actual 
life, he was not without appreciation for what 
was really good in that department. We read of 
him in Forster’s “Life of Dickens ” as one of the 
goodly company of literary wortliies, including 
Jcrrold, Dyce, and the biographer himself, who 
met to hear Dickens, on a flying visit from Italy 
to London, read the proof-sheets of his Christmas 
book, “ The Chimes.” A sketch by Maclise, who 
was one of the paity, lias immortalized the 
gathering ; .and Carlyle is represented, with his 
thoughtful face, one of the most attentive of the 
party. He also read Dickens’s works as l^iey 
came out in numbers ; and Forster describes the 
gratitlcalioii and amusement of the autjjpy of 
“ David Coppcrficld ” when, during the time that 
work was appearing, on his asking Carlyle how ho 
did, the sage of Chelsea replied, iq the words of 
Mrs, Gnmmidge, that “he was lone and lorn, and 
everything went contraxry with him.” 

This Crownino Work, “Frikdrich II.” 

A far more arduous and laborious task than 
even that of telling the story of the French 
Revolution was undertaken by Carlyle, when, at 
past fifty-five years of age, he sat down to wrile 
the history of Frederick the Great. This woik 
he evidently intended to be the crowning effoi fc 
of his life, as Humboldt with his “ Cosmos.” Tlic 
subject grew upon him as he proceeded in his 
work, and no less thiin fifteen years were devoted 
to its completion. He fitted up a room in his 
house, in which ho worked, with a complete 
library of books bearing upon the history of the 
Pnissian King. There wore more than two 
thousand volumes, besides a number of portraits 
and battle scenes, that helped to keep the hero 
before the mind of his biographer. There could 
hardly be a more uninviting mass of literary 
material than tho farrago of memoirs, diaries, 
correspondence, despatches, and documents in- 
numerable through which the writer hadjp wade, 
to get at the truth concerning, that ‘wonderful 
Prussian court, with its strength and its coarse- 
ness, its great schemes and its little selfishnesses,, 
of which the picture is given in the “life of 
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Frederick II.-’ Carlyle himself said that he 
would hardly have undertaken the task had he 
known the diflTicultics it would entail ; but having 
once put his hand to the plough, he was not tlie 
man to look back. As a piece of litci-ary and his- 
torical biography, it is a marvel of completeness 
and of patient and resolute work. 13ut the 
author’s best friends doubted whether it might 
not have been improved ]jy condensation ; a 
huge volume of seven hundred goodly octavo 
pages has to be got through before the reader 
comes to the commencement of ITrcderick’s reign. 
Then, again, do what he would with his hero, the 
author could not quite represent him as a charac- 
ter after an Englishman’s own heart. Deeply 
and truly as he admired him, as a reality in 
a century of shams, Carlyle seems to have been 
almost doubtful here and there about the st-ern, 
selfish, cold-hearted man he was describing ; and 
this lurking doubt must have increased the 
irksomeness of his laborious task. “ No sntisfac- 
tion in it at all ; only labour and sorrow. What 
had I to do wnth your Frederick ? ” was his obser- 
vation to Varnbagen von Ensc; and that somc- 
whr.t:iatirical personage seems to have echoed 
the thought with a mental “ What, indeed ? ” 
And this was already iTi 1858, and the great 
task was not/mished till seven years later. One 
■exceedingly good thing the author has done in 
the first volume. He has done justice, and 
perhaps more than justisc, to the memory of that 
very energetic but rough-mannered king, Fre- 
derick William I., the father of Frederick the 
Great ; showing that, whatever that heavy-fisted 
monarch’s mode of procedure may have been, his 
nature was not, as Macaulay describes in his 
fcamous essay, “ liard and bad.” All the particu- 
lars of the quarrel with the Crown rriiicc, and that 
miserable family intrigue that almost drove the* 
fiery old autocrat out of his senses, are minutely 
set forth. On the conduct of the King in per- 
sisting inexorably in taking the life of Kane, tlic 
accomplice of the Crown Prince in his intended 
flight, the author is silent, being on the w hole 
exceedingly favourably disposed to the energetic, 
hard-working king, as decided a reality in his 
way as his celebrated son. Whor e many would 
see cruelty, he secs only inexorable jnaticc ; se vert; 
in itself, but beneficent in its etfocts, in tlic 
prevention of crime for the future. After telling 
the story of the wretched stripling, who w.-is 
done to^death on th e rampai’ts of Custrin, wear, 
ing, “ by drder, a browm dress, exactly like the 
Prince’s,” a significant hint to the royal prisoner 
who, according to the literal order of the King, 
was to have been brought fr-u-'i his prison room 


to see poor Eatte die, — ^having told all this wi^ 
the accuracy of a faithful historian, Carlyle 
cecds: “ Never was such a transaction, before ^ 3 ^ 
since, in Modern History, cries the angry reader^^ 
cruel like the grinding of human hearts 
rnillstonos, like— or, indeed, like the doings of 
gods, which are cruel, though not that aloneJ- 
This is what, after muck sorting and sifting, 
could get to know about the definite facts of.i^ 
Commcnlary, not likely to be very final at 
epoch, the reader himself shall supply at discrCf^ 
tion.” In the working out of the detalis, t&i 
amount of trouble taken by the author is simp^f 
admirable. He travelled to Germany to visits 
the field of Leuthen, near Breslau ; that of Zomt"' 
dorf, where Frederick beat the Russians on that- 
grim day when quarter was neither given 
asked ; ^lollwitz, where Frederick fought his 
first battle, and was absent from the field wheH' 
vicloiy was announced ; Liegnitz, where, after a 
long interval of disaster, fortune smiled once' 
more upon him; and the various other spots con.' 
nccted with great events in the king’s life; 
visiting tlin Berlin museum also, with the soler 
object of seeing the actual uniform worn by 
Frederick. His hand has not lost its skill in 
drawing character-portraiis of statesmen, gene- 
rals, and the inhabitants of court and camp 
generally. Wo have Wilhclmina, the coarse^ 
kindly, shrev/d, warm-hearted sister of JBYcderick^ 
afterwards IMargravinc of Bayreuth, drawn to the 
life ; the old king (thus called and thought of 
though lie was only fifty- two when he died) ,• 
old Prince of Dessau, hard as steel, but with team, 
in his eves, when his dying master, taking leave 
of him, bids him choose a horse as a keepsake, 
and corrects liis choice when the warrior, in 
confusion of his spirits, chooses the worst,— -these^ 
with all the chief characters of that queer, cleveapp 
and soraciv, hat close-fisted community, form saoll 
a gallery of foreign historical portraits as we 
have not to show elsewhere in England. It is 
a complete picture of Germany and its govem- 
raent in the last ccntiuy. But the style is not 
everywhere satisfactory ; indeed, the mannerisoM: ; 
which are alre-ady noticeable in the “French' 
Revolution,” rendering some parts of that muih: 
lerly work ditficult of comprehension, have hm] 
increased, until some portions of the book seeov 
written in a kind of shorthand, like not^^ 
jotted down for subsequent elaboration. 
times a strangely crabbed passage follows 
whose plain Saxon style refreshingly reminds di‘ 
of ihe great master’s earlier manner, as in’ thii'; 
following instanc*:. The scene is the death-bd$ 
of Frcdcri^’k Will' am T, 
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He had remembered that it was the season 
when his servarfts got their new liveries. They 
had been ordered to appear this day in full new 
costume ; ‘ 0 vanity 1 0 vanity I ’ said Friedrich 
"Wilhelm at sight of the ornamented plush. 
/Pray for me 1 pray for me 1 my tiust is in the 
Saviour r he often said. His pains, his weak- 
ness, are great; the cordage of a most tough 
heart rending itself piece by piece. At one time 
he called for a mirror, that is certain ; rugged, 

. wild man, son of Nature to the last 1 The mirror 
was brought ; what he said at sight of his face 
is variously reported : ^ Not so worn out as I 
thought,’ is Piillnitz’s account, and the likeliest; 
though perhaps lie said several things ‘Ugly 
face,* ‘As good as gone already;* and continued 
the inspection for some moments, A grim, 
strange thing.” 

No style could be more clear than this ; but 
the next paragraph is strangely in contrast. It 
runs: “No llarcsnrk of them, nor Odin’s self, 
I think, was a bit of truer human stuff ; I con- 
fess his value to me, in these sad times, is rare 
and great. Consiilering the usual Histrionic, 
Papiii.>I)igester, Truculent- Charlatan, and other 
species of Kiiig", alone attainable for the sunk 
flunky populations of an Era given up to 
Mammon and the worship of its own belly, 
what would not such a jinpulation give for a 
Friedrich Wilhelm to guide it on the road lack 
from Orcus a little? ‘Would give’ I have 
wi'itteu ; but, .abas, it ought to have been ‘ should 
give.’ What they ‘ would ’ give is too painfully 
plain to me, in spite of ballot-boxes ; a steady 
and tremendous truth from the days of Barabbas 
downwards and upwards.” In these few words 
wc SCO indicated much of the later creed of 
Thomas Carlyle. He believed in absolute govern- 
ment by an energetic, practical, and resolute king, 
as the only kind of rule worth having. He hated 
the mean worship of mean idols, such as wealth; 
and lie had a profound disbelief in the efficacy 
of ballot-boxes or reform bills to do away with, 
or even greatly to mitigate, the evils of the time. 

Whatever drawbacks and imperfections may 
be found in it, “ The Life of Friediich II.” is a 
grand and noble production, and is worthy to 
dose the life-work of a gretit man. 

One of Carlyle's minor works, worthy of 
mention al having been prompted by alfectioijt.te 
remembrance and the wish to pei’petuate the 
memory of a dead frieml, is the “ Life of John 
Bterling.” Various coiiieet Mcs have been ex- 
pressed as to the reason why Cari^ e should have 
thought it necessary to furnish a new record of a 
somewhat uneventful life, iLat h;d already been 


chronicled by Archdeacon Hare. It seems he 
considered Sterling had not been treated with 
full justice in Hare’s biography, and wished his 
friend to appear to the world in the best light. 
The service he thus rendered to Sterling has 
been aptly compared to that rendered by Milton 
to young Mr. Edward King, whom the poet 
immortalised in “ Lycidas.” 

Carlyle Lord Rector of Edinburgh 
University; Conclusion. 

Soon after the completion of his great work, 
Carlyle was put in nomination for the honour- 
able office of Lord Rector of the University of 
Edinburgh, and was elected by a large majority, 
though his opponent was the Right Honourable 
Benjamin Disraeli, afterwards Earl of Beacons- 
field. In 18G6 he travelled northward to receive 
the honours of inauguration. Many friends 
present on that day, including Professors Huxley 
and Tyndtall, have borne witness to the cntliu- 
si.'ism whicli greeted the grand old man who had 
been a poor student of that university half a 
century before. It was told how, true to ais 
theory of his little value of titles, he had 
the degree of LL.D. that was offcrctl him ; how, 
before addressing the eager audience of students 
and strangers, he quietly divested Vimself of the 
rectorial robe they had put upon liim, and stood 
up, a plain, homely figure, sonic what bent by 
age and toil, to utter Ihc tlimights that arose 
within him. 

While he was receiving the meed of well- 
earned honour, the great misfortune of his BLj 
fell on him ; for he returned to London to find 
his wife dead. For him the end was not to be 
until fourteen more years had elapsed. 

At times the strong old spirit flashed up, as 
when in 1867 he sturdily gave the world his 
views on the new Reform agitation, of which he 
entirely disapproved, in an article with the 
suggestive title, “Shooting Niagara, and after?” 
In 1870 he spoke out in the columns of the 
Times on the Franco-Prussian war, denouncing 
as vigorously as ever what he considered a 
“ sham ” — namely, the loudly-expressed sympathy 
with France, which ended in words. His noble 
life-work had been very completely finished 
before the secret longing that had filled his soul 
for years was accomplished at last, and the 
merciful summons came for him to that still 
country where, as he, in fulness of faith and 
strong belief, had declared, “At last we and 
our beloved ones shall be together again.” It 
was on the 5th February, 1881, that this grand j 
British worthy di?!. U. W. D, 
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INTKODUCTOH^. 

I P wc except the Apostles, no body of human 
b'eings ever sev so deep a mark on the focf. 
of society as tlie luaocs (.«r tlie Reformation ; and 
if there be any value or meaning in liist^>ry at 
all, the lives, the acts, and the cliaraeters of such | 


men as tlioy were can bo matters of indifference 
to none of us. 

John (’alvin was one of the most conspicuous 
of! these eminent Reformers ; and it is his career 
that we pro|)osc to trace in the following pages. 

'As the founder of Calvinism, he posse^t^es a 
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sin^lar interest. 
by jnoclorn enlifjhtcnmciit to be harsh and un- 
reasonable ; but it has had wonderful attractions 
in past times for some of the "rcatest men that 
ever lived. 

Thou^jh often branded as a creed of intellectual 
servitude, Calvinism has been able to inspire and 
sustain the bravest eiforts ever made by man to 
■ break the yoke of unjust authority. “ When 
all else has failed,” says Mr. Fj-oude ; “when pa- 
trioism has covered its face and human courage 
has broken down ; wlicn intellect has yielded, 
as Gibljon says, with a smile or a sigh, content 
to philosophize in the closet and abroad worship 
with the vulgar ; when emotion and sentiment, 
and tender, imaginative piety have become the 
handmaids of superstition, and have dreamt 
themselves into forgetfulness tliat there is any 
difference between lies and truth, the slavish 
form of belief called Calvinism, in one or other 
of its many forms, has borne ever an inflexible 
front to illusion and mendacity, and has prcfcrral 
rather to be ground to powder like flint than to 
bend before violence or melt under enervating 
temptation.” 

The career of the first exponent of such a creed, 
and the characteristic mature of 'the doctrines he 
taught, arc surely well worth looking into. 

Birth and Early Life. 

John Calvin was Iwn on tlic 10th of July, 1509, 
at Noyon, in Picardy, where liis father, Gerard 
Calvin, was by trade a cooper. His mother, 
whose maiden name was Joanne Lcfranc, was 
the daughter of an inn-kco|ier. 

The father was a man of considerable sagacity 
and prudence ; and on this account enjoyed the 
esteem of the leading men in the district. His 
wife possessed considerable personal atti'actions, 
and added to these the graces of a vivid and 
earnest piety. Tht ir family consisted of four sons 
and two daughters ; John was the second son. 

His parents being of ehrrneter but 

in humble circumstances, young Calvin, who had 
early shown a pious disposition, was taken under 
the protection of a family of wealth in his native 
place, and sent by them to the University of 
Paris to study for the Church. He was entered 
as a pupil in the College de la Marche, under the 
regency of Matliwin Cordier. better known, 
perhaps, by his Latin name of Cordcrius. It was 
under this distinguished master that Calvin laid 
the foundation of his won ’ rfiTt mastery of the 
Latin language. E.cn at thi» caii;’ period of 
his life, he was disih iguislicd by the extraordinary 
* activity of hismcntal powers, and the great severity 


His companions, it is said, sur- 
named him the “ Accusative.” 

At the age of twelve, he obtained from the 
bishop a benefice in the Cathedral of Noyon, to 
which, about five years afterwards, was added the 
care of Montevillc. This he, however, exchanged 
two years afterwards for the care of Pont PEve- 
quc. All this time he was pursuing his studies, 
and had not even received priest’s oixicrs. 

His father now changed his mind as to the 
destination of his son, and desired him to turn 
bis attention to the Law, as the sure road to wealth 
and honour. Tliis change was not unacceptable 
to Calvin, who, from his perusal of the Scriptures, 
— a copy of which was furnished him by Robert 
Clavetan, who was a fellow-scholar, and likewise 
a native of Noyon, — had already brought before 
him many of the errors of the llomisli Church. 
Wc can hardly say yet that his traditionar}’^ 
opinions were unfixed, or that he had embraced 
with any decision the Protestant opinions Hint 
were spreading everywhere ; but the seeds of the 
new faith were now, beyond doubt, sown in his 
heart. 

He accordingly left Paris, and repaired firaWo 
Orleans, where ho studied under Peter 
Speaking of his life at Orleans, Beza says “ that 
he led a life of rigorous temperance tol carne^u. 
studiousness.” After supping moderately, he 
would sjiend half the night in study, and dcvot(‘ 
the morning to meditatVon (in wJiat he had 
acquired. His undue habits of study seem to 
have laid thus early the foundation of the ill 
health which marked his later yc.'irs. 

Adoptinw the Doctrines op tub 
Reformation. 

The doctrines of the Reformation were now 
beginning to be widely diffused throughout 
France. Twelve years had elapsed since Luther 
had published his Theses against indulgences — 
twelve years of intense exitement and anxious 
discussion, not in Germany alone, but in almost 
all the adjacent kingdoms. In France there liad 
not as yet been any open revolt against the 
Church of Rome ; but multitudes were lending a 
friendly ear to the Reformed doctrines, and a 
fc\/ were in secret rejoicing in having heartily 
embraced them. To such Calvin united himself 
when at Orleans. 

Tie now proceeded to Bruges, where Andrew 
Alciat filled the CJiairof Law, and whcrq^also, 
which was important to Calvin’s future* charac- 
ter, Milchior Wolmar, the Reformer, taught him 
the Greek tongue. Here Calvin was confirmed 
in the doctrines of the Reformation, and began,. 


His creed has been declared j of his manners. 
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indeed, to preacli them in the villages. Such was 
his popularity, that he soon found it even oppres- 
sive. 

“ Before a year had elapsed,” says he, speaking 
of his conversion, “all who were desirous of a 
purer doctrine were in the habit of coming to me, 
though a novice and a tyro, for the purpose of 
learning.” Beza tells us that he not only forti- 
fied the few believers who were in Orleans, but, 
by his preaching in the neighbourhood, wonder- 
fully advanced the Kingdom of God in many 
families, among whom he specifies that of the 
Ioi*d of Ligiiieres, who, with his lady, heanl with 
approval the new doctrines. 

In taking part in this work, Calvin seems to 
have gone contmry to his own inclinations, and 
to have made a sacrifice to an overwhelming 
sense of duty. “By nature,” he says, “some- 
what clownish, I always sought the shade and 
ease, and would have preferred some hiding- 
place ; but this wiis not permitted, for all my 
retreats became like public schools.” Nor were 
his addresses marked by any of the enthusiasm 
which usually belongs to the young reformer, 
“lie taught the truth,” says Beza, “not with 
attested eloquence, but with such depth of 
knowledge and so much gravity of stylo, that 
there was not a man who could hear him with- 
out being Avished with admiration,” 

In Paris ^ Persecution. 

His father, however, dying at this time, he 
rctume<i to Noyon, but, after a short period, went 
to Paris. Pfiris at this dale had become a centre 
of the “new lean -ng,” under the teaching of 
Lefevreand Farel, and the infiuenco of the Queen 
of Navarre, si 'iter of I’l-ar.cis I. E ven the Sor bonne 
bad not escaped the infection. There was a 
growing religious excitement in the University, 
in the court, and even among the bishops. This, 
however, was not to last. The King was soon 
stirred up to take active measures to (jnell this 
rising spiiit. 

Persecution was soon busy among the adher- 
ents of the Beformed Faith ;.rnany were put to 
death; and the meetings of the congregations 
were held secretly, in the midst of dangers and 
alarms. Calvin preached in these assemblies 
with zeal and energy ; and by way of a }>lca for 
toleration, he, in 1532, published, ‘witli a com- 
mentary, the work of a heathen philosopher— 
Seneca’s treatise JDe Clcmadla, Tliis first of his 
litemry. works, however, was little noticed, and 
had notliing of the effect at which he aimed. 

The following year, Lon, the Bcetoj’ cf tli:' 
University of Paris, having occasion to lead 


public discourse on the festival of All Saints’ 
Day, Calvin persuaded him to declare His 
opinions on the new doctrines. This brought 
upon them both the indignation of the Sorbonno 
and Parliament, and they were forced to leave 
the city. The story is, that Calvin narrowly 
escapctl, having descended from his window by 
means of liis sheets, and fled, under the guise of 
a vinedresser, a friend of his, in whose clothes, 
he concealed himself. 

His lodgings, however, were searched, and his 
books and papers stiized, to the imminent peril 
of some of his friends, whose letters were found 
in some of his rcpositoj’ics. 

Calvin went, in the character of a fugitive, to 
several places, and at length to AngoulSme^ 
where he got shelter in. the house of lx)uia Du 
Tallet, a canon of Angouleme, and supported 
himself some time there by teaching Greek. It 
was here he composed the greater part of his 
“Institutes,” which were published about two 
years afterwards. 

The Queen of Navarre, sister to Francis L, 
having shown him some favour on account of 
his learning and abilities, and, no doubt, also of 
hi.s sufferings, he returned to Paris, in the year 
1534, under her protection. 

His object in going back to the capital was to 
meet Michael Servedus, a Spanish physician, 
who had begun to vent some novel opinions, 
and Jiad invited him to a disputation or con- 
ference. Servetus, for some unknown reason, 
failed to keep bis appointment ; nor did the 
two meet until after an interval of many years, 
and in very different circumstances. 

Persecution, however, was again threatened, 
and he quitted France the same year, having 
first published a work to ronfiite the error of 
those who held that the soul remained in a state 
of sleep between death and the resurrection. 

In this book be chiefly dwells \ipon the evi- 
dence from Scripture in favour of the belief that 
the intelligent consciousness of the soul is re- 
tained after it leaves the body. Questions of 
philosophical speculation arc passed by, as tend- 
ing, on such a subject, to gratify only an idle 
curiosity. 

Boforo quitting France, he stopped for some 
time at Poitiers. Here many gathered round 
him, desirous of instruction ; and in a grotto near 
the town he celebrated for the first time the 
communion in the Evangelical Church of France^ 
using a piece of rock as a table. From this time 
forward his influence became supreme ; and all 
\\ho liad imbibed or become tinged with the 
Beformed doctrines in France, turned to him 
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for counsel and instruction, attracted not only by 
his power as a teacher, but still more, perhaps, 
because they saw in him so full a development 
of the Christian life according to the Evangelical 
model. 

Publication op the “ Institutes.” 

He retired to Basil in Switzerland, where he 
published the “ Institutes,” which he dedicated to 
Francis I. in ah elegant epistle. Tlie design of 
the Institutes ” was to exhibit a full view of the 
doctrines of the Reformers; and as no similar 
work had appeared since the Reformation, and 
the peculiarities of the Romish Church were 
attacked in it with great force and vigour, it 
immediately became highly popular. It soon 
went through several editions ; and has since 
been translated into all the principal modem 
languages. Its effect upon the Christian world 
has been so remarkahhi as to entitle it to be 
looked upon as one of those books tliat have 
changed the face of society. 

Some obscurity overshadows the cjirly history 
of the “ Institutes.” It has been disputed whether 
it first appeared in French or in I^al i ii. The like- 
lihood is that it first was issued in French, for the 
dedication in that language is dated 1st of August, 
1635, whilst the earliest Latin edition appeared 
in 1636. Of the edition of 1536, however, no 
copy is known to exist ; the first French edition 
with a date being tliat of 151:0; but this was 
after several editions in Latin had been pub- 
lished. 

The “ Institutes,” as they originally appeared, 
consisted of only six chapters, and were intended 
merely as a brief manual of Christian doctrine. 
It appeared anonymously, the author having, 
according to his own statement, no object in 
view but that of furnishing a statement of the 
faith of the persecuted Protestants, whom he saw 
cruelly cut to pieces by impious and perfidious 
court parasites. 

In this work, though produced when the 
author was only twenty-five years of age, we 
find a complete outline of that theological system 
which has since borne liis name. In none of the 
later editions, nor in any of his later works, do 
we find reason to believe that he ever changed 
his views on an}" essential point from what they 
were at the ixiriod of its first publication, Such 
an instance of maturity of mind and of opinion 
at so early an age would be remarkable under 
any circumstances ; but in Calvin’s case it is 
rendered peculiarly so by the shortness of the 
time which had elap-jcd since ho gaNc himself to 
theological studies. It maybe doubted also if 


the history of literature presents us with another 
instance of a book written at so early an age 
which has exercised such a prodigious influence 
on the opinions and practices both of contempo- 
raries and of posterit}'.” 

The ^preface addressed to the King of France 
is often to this day spoken of as one of the 
most famous prefaces that the world has seen. 
It is unquestionably a very remarkable per- 
formance ; but it is wanting in a Christian 
spirit, and much more likely to have provoked 
the King than to have converted him. 

At Ferrara. 

After the publication of this great work, Calvin 
went to Italy to visit the Reformers there, and 
was received with marked distinction by the 
learned Duchess of Ferrara, daughter of Louis 
XII. 

This duchess was a zealous jjartizan of the 
Reformation. She had been a Lutheran, but 
about this time embraced the opinions with 
which the name of Calvin began lo be associated. 

A treaty which was soon after concluded 
between the Duke and the Pope dispersed the 
refugees whom religion had attract ed to Ferrara, 
and Calvin repaired for the last time to Noyon, 
in onler to disi)Oso of some property which had 
fallen to him by the death of liis elder brother. 
As he does not mention in any of his published 
letters that he at this tim^e visited the graves of 
his parents and wept over them, one of his 
biographers takes occasion to expatiate on his 
want of all natural affection I 

At Geneva. 

It was now Calvin’s intention to settle at 
Basic ; but as the di]*ect road Ihruugli Lorraine 
was shut up by war, he was olfiiged to make a 
circuit by Geiuwa. On this circumstance the 
whole of his after history was to turn. 

As to the revolutions through which Geneva 
had passed, we must say a few words. During 
several centuries the actual princes had been a 
lino of bishops, who acknowledged the Counts of 
Geneva as their lioge-lonls. In 1401, the rights 
of the Counts were Iransfcrred to the ducal house 
of Savoy, which endeavoured also to obtain pos- 
ses: ion of the temporal authority of the bishops. 
These became in time the creatures of the Duke 
of Savoy ; and hcucc it is easy to understand that 
many of the leading citizens were ready to wel- 
come the Reformatio?! as a help to wards, slitiking 
off a foreign dominion. 

The first reformer of Geneva wjis William 
Farel, a native of Dauphiny, bom in 1489. He 
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was a man of intense religious zeal ; but it was 
untempered by discretion or charity. Ho is 
described as a little man, with a vulgar face, a 
narrow forehead, a pale complexion, and two or 
three tufts of an ill-combed red beard ; but whose 
fiery ej'^e and expressive mouth announced a more 
remarkable character than his general appear- 
ance seemed to indicate. 

The new doctrines were introduced into G cneva, 
and soon prevailed over all opposition. The 
lUshop was ext)ellcd, tlic ndigious houses were 
suppressed, images and altars were destroyed, 
and in August 1636, the Reformed Faith and a Re- 
publican Government were formally established. 

Matters had iulvanccd thus far when Calvin 
arrived at Geneva in the siiinmcr of 1536. 

At first, Calvin’s object seems to have been to 
devote himself quietly to studious research, as 
wc have said, and to make his residence, not 
at Geneva, but at Basle. Ho was just the man, 
however, to suit the energelic plans of Farel ; so 
Farel entreated him, on his arrival at Geneva, to 
relinquish his design of going farlher, and devote 
himself to work in that city. Calvin at first 
declined, giving as an excuse his need of .‘•ecuring 
more time for personal irniu’ovement, which could 
not be obtained were he engaged in ministerial 
work. • 

This excuse wouhl not do for Farel ; it scemo<l 
to him just a pretext for indolence. “ I tell you.” 
he continued, ‘‘ inans^\H^r to this pretence of your 
studies, ill the name of Almighty God, that if 
you will not devote yourself with us to this work 
of the Lord, the Lord will curscj you as one not 
seeking Christ m as himself.” 

Startlctl by this plaia-spc-aking, and feeling as 
if God had i:. id His hand upon him to detain him, 
Calvin agreed to remain. 

Farel was at this time the most distiTJguished 
])crson in the [dace ; he was twenty years older 
tlian Calvin, who was in the twenty -seventh year 
of liis age ; but their objects were the -same, and 
their learning, virtue, and zeal alike ; aiul these 
were now combined for the complete reformation 
of Geneva, and the dilfusion of its priu iplos 
throughout Europe. 

The relation of Farel and Calvin to each other 
is very remarkable. Thus far the Reformation of 
Geneva had hccii the work of hard. But he 
felt the ascendency of hi^ junior s mind ; he at 
once yielded him the precedence', and through all 
tlie fifter period of their long connection, loob^l 
up to him with revcience. Calvin, on the other 
hand, esteemed lii> -qder col league for the warmth 
of his zeal, for his indcfai igable labours, for his 
unshrinking courage, and his power of pooulai 


oratory. He was not blind to his faults, but he 
felt his value. 

Calvin was at once appointed teacher of thco- , 
logy in Geneva ; and in the following year, 1637, 
he acceptetl the oilicc of minister. He seems 
at first to have given his services in Geneva 
gratuitously, for in February 1637, there is an 
entry in the City Registers to the effect that six 
crowns had hcen voted him, “ since he has as yet 
himlly received anything.” 

In the montli (»f November, a plan of Church 
government and a confession of faith werj laid 
before the public authorities for their api ’’oval. 
Beza makes Calvin the author of these ];roduc- 
lions ; but others, with perhaps greater reason, 
attribute them to Farel. There is little doubt, 
however, that Calvin was consulted in their 
eom|K)silion,and still less that he lent his power- 
ful aid to secure their s.anetion and approval by 
the people in the month of July, 1537. The same 
year tlic Couiuul of Geju'va conferred on Farel 
the honour of a burgess of the city, in token of 
their respect and gratitwh'. 

The citizens were summoned in parties of ten 
each to profess and swear to ibis condensed state- 
ment of Clirifeiiau doctrine as the confession of 
their faith. This process is certainly not in 
aeeoi*dancc with nineteenth century ideas as to 
the best way of establishing men in the faith ; 
but it was gone through, Calvin tells us, “ with 
much satisfaction.” 

A Difficult Task ; .Exim;lli:d fuom Geneva. 

To be a religious li adcr in Genova was not an 
easy task in those days. The citizens, it is tme, 
had cast off the yoke, of Romo, but they were still 
“but .cry imperfectly enlightened in Divine 
knowledge; they hafl as yet hardly emerged 
from the filth of the Papacy.” 

Till recently they had indulged in an almost 
unbounded license. Thi'.y loved dancing and 
music in the open air. The doors of numerous 
wine shops lay open, and in lainy weather, or to 
tliose whose dancing days were ove,r, offered, in 
addition to liquor, the stiiimlas of cards. Nume- 
rous holidays released the tradesmen to seek 
recreation in the most agreeable form. Masquer- 
ades and other mnmmeries were frequent ; and, 
above all, a wedding was the source of supreme 
excitement. 

All this was now rudely changed. , The clcrgj^ 
ill their zeal to effect a moral revolution, fre- 
quently overste]q)ed the bounds of discretion, 
and confoundi"! what was really innocent in the. 
s-imo anathema with what was fundamentally 
vicious. Cards and dancing, plays and masquer- 
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acles, were absolutely prohibited. All holidays, 
except Sunday, were abolished, and that was ob- 
served with the strictness of the Jewish Sabbath. 
Marriage was ordered to be solemnized with as 
little show as possible. Instead of the joyous 
f^to it had hitherto been, it was converted into 
a purely religious ceremony, and sanctified by a 
sermon. If the bride or hcjr companions adorned 
themselves in a fashion contrary to what was 
evangelized^ they were punished with imprison- 
ment. The citizens were strictly enjoined to 
attend the sermons, and to be at home by nine 
o’clock in the evening. 

But the popular will was not pi-ejiarcd for the 
severe discipline of the llefoi-mcrs ; and in a short 
time the people resisted some innovations on 
their religious practices, and, under the direction 
of a fection, met in a public assembly, and ex- 
pelled Farel and Calvin from th(j pla(!C. 

At Sthasburg. 

Galvin repaired to Bcmc, and then to Strasbnrg, 
where he was appointed Professor of Divinity and 
minister of a French church, into which he intro- 
duced his own form of Church government and 
discipline. 

“While at Strasburg, Calvin also published a 
treatise on the Lord’s Supper, in which he com- 
bated the opinions both of the llornnii Cntliolics 
and Lutherans, and at the same time explained 
his own views of that ordinance. Here, too, he 
published his “ Commentary on the Epistle toihe 
Romans.” 

But while his reputation was daily on the in- 
crease, he was oppressed by the cares ot \x)vcrty. 
His stipend was small, and one attempt at least 
to obtain an addition to it was unsuccessful. 
Such were his necessities, that he was obliged to 
sell his library — the very last resource of every 
scholar. 

Calvin got acquainted with Castellio during his 
residence at Strasburg, and procured for him the 
situation of a regent at Geneva ; and it was 
during his stay in this city that, by the advice of 
his friend Buccr, he married Idcllct, the nddow of 
an Anabaptist preacher, just deceased. 

It was not in his natoe to be romantic, even 
in love ; and here is his list of requisites in a wife : 
“ The only beauty that entices me is that she be 
chaste, obedient, patient, and that there be hopes 
that she will be solicitous about my health.” In 
Idelkt, to use his own words, Calvin found “ the 
excellent companion of his life,” a precious help 
to him amid his mauifold labours ajid frequent 
infirmities. Slio died in 1549, to the deep sorrow 
of her husband, who never ceased to bewail her 


loss. It would seem that the lady brought her 
husband some property; at all events we hear no 
more of his poverty. 

In the meantime, disorder and irrcligion pre- 
vailed in Geneva. This led Sadolet, the Bishop 
of Carpentras, to attempt the restoration of the 
papal supremacy in the district ; but his design 
was completely frustrated by Calvin, who, though 
exiled from his flock, kept a watchful eye over 
their interests. He penned such a reply to the 
letter which the bishop had addressed to the 
Genevese, as constrained him to desist fi'om all 
further effort. 

Calvin seems to htavc maintained intercourse 
with Geneva by writing letters of comfort and 
advice to the faithful there, who continued to 
regard him with affection. Whilst he was still 
in »Strasburg, there appeared at Geneva a transla- 
tion of the Bible into French bearing his name ; 
but it was really only revised and corrected by 
him from the version of Cl i vet an. 

Recalled to Geneva. 

Ere long the way opened up for his return to 
the post from which he had been driven. •In 
Kovember of the same year, lie and Farel were 
solicited by the Council of Geneva to return to 
their former charge in that city ; in ‘iday, 1541, 
their banishment was revoked ; and in Septem- 
ber following, Calvin was received into the city 
amidst the congratulations of his flock, Faicl 
remaining at Ncufcliatcl, whore he was loved and 
respected. 

xY house and garden were provided for Cjilvin 
by the State, I’hc situation commanded a mag- 
nificent. view of the Leman Lake and its back- 
ground of mountains ; but to such beauties the 
Reformer was iittci-ly indilFereut. liis salary 
was fixed at fifty dollars, with twelve strikes 
of corn aud two casks of wine. The givers re- 
garded this as a handsome allowance. Calvin 
was neither greedy nor luxurious, and, in addition 
to his wife’s income, found it sufficient for his 
wauts. 

Calvinism in Practice. 

Calvin cnt-cred on his work at Geneva firmly 
resolved to cany out those reforms which he had 
originally proposed, and to establish in all its 
integrity that form of Church policy which he 
had carefully matured during his residence at 
Strasburg. lie now became the solo directive 
spirit of the Church at Geneva. 

The time had come for rcaJizing that system 
of a Church which had long possessed his 
mind, and had already been set forth in the 
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^anstitulos.” A amreh he had defined as exist- 
ing “ wherever the Word of God is sincerely 
preached and heard, and the sacraments admin- 
istered according to Christ’s ordinance.” The 
jurisdiction of the Church he hold to be inde- 
pendent and exclusive in things purely spiritual; 
but ho laid it down as an undoubted Scrij)tural 
principle that all men are bound to submit to 
the established civil government, and that 
spiritual liberty may very well consist with 
political servitude. 

“We may perhaps,” says one writer, “be 
surprised to find such a doctrine proceeding from 
the patriarch of puiiUinism. There was, however, 
a reserve of the case in which the command of 
the magistmte should be contrary to the will of 
God; and altlioiigh this cxc(‘plion contcmplatal 
only a jiassive refusal of compliance, it appears 
that Calvin looked on complacently when his 
followci-s in France afterwaids extended its 
application to armed resistance or rebellion. 

“ In the Church were ap])oiutcd the offices of 
preacher, doctor, deacon, and lay-cider. The 
institution of episcopacy was denied; but Calvin 
did not object to the government of bishops in 
StiAes differently constituted from his ov.n little 
republic; and he himself, during his lifetime, 
exercised a more than episcopal authority in 
Geneva, * 

“The government of the Church was vested 
in a consistory, coinj)Oscd of six ministers and 
twelve lay-elders. According to the constitution 
of this body, one of tiio syndics was to bo the 
president; but Calvin soon contrived to secure 
the presidency for himself, retained it throughout 
his life, and olfercA to bequeath it to his friend 
Beza. The consistory rae.t weekly, and took 
cogniz.anco «'i doctrine and morals. Exclusion 
from the Lord’s Tahbj was the highest punksh- 
mont which this tribunal could of itself inflict. 
When spiritual punishments wore insuflicient, 
the offcndoi*s were handed over to the civil court, 
and there dealt with in no gentle way.” 

In addition to all Calvin's labours in regu- 
lating the Church, he was employed to draw up 
a code of civil law ; and here the law wduch he 
had acquired at Orleans and Bruges was turnwl 
to account. The joint object of the civil and 
the spiritual legislations was to establish a 
theocracy on the ancient Jewish model. 

Calvin’s system, however, was more severe 
than that of Moses. Its punishments were 
generally heavier ; it inflicted death more fre- 
quently, and substituted more terrible for milder 
modes of execution. 

All manner of merriment was sternly put 


down. It was criminal to celebrate any of the 
abolished festivals, or to offer children for baptieopt 
after the names of popish saints. Some young 
persons were excommunicated for playing a 
twelfth-night game. Men w'ere imprisoned 
reading Amiedis dc Gaul. Unchastity of every 
shade was sternly punished. All kinds of blas- 
phemy were visited with heavy penalties; and it 
was considered a blasphemy to speak against the 
foreigners who had taken refuge at Geneva fox, 
the sake of religion. Parental authority was 
enforced with great severity. One child was 
beheaded for striking his parents, and another 
was condemned to death for a mere attempt to 
strike his mother, and with difficulty escaped the 
extreme penalty. 

Witchcraft was zealously sought out. Within 
some sixty years, no fewer than a hundred and 
fifty were put to deatli for this criuie. Spies or 
watchmen were established, charged to report 
to the consistory all breaches of discipline ; and 
it may be easily believed that this institution 
became subject to great abuses. There was an 
annual visitation of every house in the city ; not 
a quiet pastoral call, but a solemn inspection of 
the family by a minister and a lay-cldcr, with 
an inquisition into the habits of the members. 
To this was added, in 1550, a system of cate- 
chizing from house to house. 

Attendance at sermons was /“igidly insisted 
on. To laugh during a sermon was a matter 
which drew after it three days’ imprisonment, 
.and the necessity of publicly asking pardon. 
To impugn Calvin’s doctrine, or the proceedings 
of the consistory, eiulangcrcd life. For such an 
offence a Ferrarese lady was condemned, in 
loGfl, to beg pardon of God and the magistrate, 
and to leave the city in twenty-four hours, on 
2 Xiin of being beheaded. 

Calvin's 2 )ronn)titudc and firmness were now 
cons 2 )icuouR : he was the ruling spirit in Geneva; 
and the Church which he had established there 
he wished to make the mother and seminary of 
all the lleformcd Churches, llis personal labours 
were increasing ; he preached every day for two 
weeks of each month ; he gave three lessons in- 
divinity every week ; he assisted at all the 
deliberations of the consistory and company ol., 
pastors ; he defended the principles of the Befor- 
mation against all who attacked them ; ho 
explained those principles both in writing and 
discourse; and maintained a correspondence 
with every part of Europe. Geneva, however, 
was the coinnmn centre of all his exertions, and 
its prosperity peculiarly interested himl though 
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less for its own sake than to make it a fountain 
for the supply of the world : he established an 
academy there, the high character of which was 
long maintained; he made the city a literary mart; 
and having finished the ecclesiastical regimen, 
he directed his attention to the improvement of 
the municipal government of the place. 

His hands were indeed full of business. 
have not time,” he writes to a friend, “ to look out 
of my house at the blessed sun ; and if things 
continue thus, I shall forget wliat sort of appcai-- 
ance it lias. When I have settled my usual 
business, I have so many letters to write, so 
many questions to answer, that many a night is 
spent without any offering of sleep being brought 
to nature. ” 

CONTROVEKSIKS. 

Of the controversies in w-hich Calvin now em- 
barked, one of the most important was that in 
which he defended his doctrine concerning pre- 
destination and election. The first who attacked 
him on the subject was Pigheus, a Ivoinauist, to 
whom Calvin replied in a work published in 1543. 
So potent were his reasonings in the estimation 
of his opponent, that the latter, though owing 
nothing to tVic geiilloncss or courtesy of Calvin, 
was led to embrace his views. 

A more troublesome and protracted dispute on 
the same subject took jdacc in 1551, when Calvin 
was called on to defend his views against one 
Bolsec, originally a C’armelite friar, but now a 
physician. Bolsec, as was to be expected, was 
vanquished and banished from (loneva. 

CONTIIOVE-USY WITH CASTKLLIO. 

Another controversy into which Calvin ciiterctl 
with heartin(?ss and zeal was with Sebastian 
Castellio. Calvin had, as wc have already men- 
tioned, made the acquaintance of Castellio at 
Strasburg. At first a warm friendship sprang 
up between them, and Calvin exhibited a praise- 
worthy inclination to be of service to Castellio, 
whose poverty and learning had excited his 
sympathy. On his return to Geneva, he invited 
Castellio to join him there, and procureii for him 
the title of llegent or Tutor in the Gymnasium 
of the city. 

There were few points of resemblance, however, 
between the characters of the two men ; and the 
differences in their tastes and views soon became 
api)arcnt. The learning of Castellio was intensely 
humanltic ; a classical spirit and a somewhat 
arbitrary opiniOxiativcucss n«ould»^d all bis studies; 
and as soon as he began to apply himself to 
theology, he came int o collision with Calvin, In 


a letter to Farcl written in 1542, wo find the 
Reformer speaking of the freaks of “ our friend 
Sebastian, which may both raise your bile and 
your laughter at the same time.” These freaks 
consisted in Castellio’s ideas of Scripture transla- 
tion, and his refusal of Calvin’s offer to revise 
the translation which he had made of certain 
parts of Holy Writ. 

Two years later, Castellio wished to enter the 
ministry, but Calvin dissuaded the council from 
accepting him on account of some peculiar 
views which he entertained. These were certain 
rationalistic opinions as to the authenticity and 
cliaractcr of the Song of Solomon, the descent of 
Christ into hell, and the doctrine of election. 

Castellio now removed from Geneva ; but on 
his return soon afterwards, he publicly attacked 
the views of Calvin. A violent scene in church 
followed, very strongly painted in Calvin’s letters, 
and Castellio was forced to leave the city. 

The two old friends, now sworn enemies, did 
not henceforth spare each other. When at a 
later date an anonymous pamphlet api)eared, 
attacking with keen logic and covert sarcasm the 
Genevan doctrines, the publication was attributed 
b}*- both Calvin and Beza to Castellio ; and They 
rei)lied to him in vigorous language, stigmatising 
him as a deceiver and vassal of Satan. 

One fact in the controversy, not at all to the 
credit of Calvin, must be recorded. In his old 
age, Castellio sank into poyerty, and was obliged 
to gather sticks on the banks of the Rhine at 
Basle by way of supporting himself. Calvin did 
not hesitate to accuse him of stealing the sticks. 
‘•Such polemical truculence,” says one writer 
very truly, “may well make us turn away in 
disgust and indignation.” 

Calvin was also involved in a protracted and 
somewhat vexing dispute with the Lutherans on 
the subject of the Lord’s Supper. This ended in 
the separation of the Evangelical party into the 
two great camps of Lutherans and Reformed — 
the former of wJiom maintain that in the Eucharist 
the body and blood of Christ arc objectively and 
consubstantially present, and so are actually 
partaken of by the communicants; whilst the 
latter hold that there is only a virtual presence of 
the body and blood of Christ, and, consequently, 
only a spiritual participation thereof through 
faith. 

CONTROVPIRSY W^TII SERVETUS. 

The most mcmor.able, however, of all the con- 
troversies in which Calvin took part was that into 
which he was brought in 1553 with his old 
antagonist Servetus, 
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Servcie was bom at Villanueva, in 
Ai-apfon, ill 1609, the year of Calvin’s birth. He 
studied law at Toulouse, and at the same time 
paid much attention tothcolonry. The writings of | 
the German llcformcr failed to satisfy his craving 
after novelty; ho adopted anti trinitarian opinions, 
and, not finding himself secure at Toulouse, 
fled into Germany, where, before completing his 
twenty-second year, he published a work, ‘‘ Be 
Trinitatis Error ihiis," The heterodoxy of this 
production was rendered more oltensivc by the 
levity of the author’s tone. 

He soon discovered that his notions were as 
distasteful to the Protestants of Germany as to 
the Romanists; and after publishing at JIagman 
two dialogues, in which he developed his heresies 
still further, he adojited the naim; of Villeneuvc 
(in allusion to his birthplace), and became a 
student of physic at Paris in 1 6:12. 

We have already seen that he challenged 
Calvin to a disputation in 16.^4, and failed to 
keep his appointment. S^ince that time he had 
travelled in Italy ; he hail lectured at Paris vith 
great applause, but had quarrelled w'ith the 
^ faculty of physicians, and hnd, in coiiseciuence, 
retired from the capital ; and, after various adven- 
tures, he had established himself at Vienne in 
1510. The originality of his genius and the 
variety of his acquirements nad been displaye<l in 
several publications, not wdlhout some manifesta- 
tions of vanity, arrogance, and a disc.nsed love of 
innovation. 

For years Servetus brooded over a w'ork wdiich 
he called ^ Chrlsf Uinismi” He believed 

tliat the Millennium was at hand, and that he 
w as destined to take a leading part in the en- 
lightenment of the Wvorld. Accordi iig to liim, the 
angels in the prophetic part of tlic Apoe.alypse 
were so called only by a metajdior — that vie?i 
were meant ; and tliat the Michael 'svho Avas to 
triumph over the dragon of the Papacy was no 
other than himself. 

In 1546, he submittccl his manuscript to CaUdn. 
It was not in the character of either party that 
the differences between them should be calmly 
discussed. Calvin broke olf tlic coriesj)ondence, 
refeiTing Servetus to the “ Irislitutcs ” for any 
information which he might rc(iuirc; and Servetus 
in return sent him a copy of that work with 
bitter manuscript notes. 

Calvin took notice of his rejection of corre- 
spondence with Servetus in a letter to a common 
friend.’’ He expressed in this letter a faint hope 
that the Spaniard might come to a better mind ; 
and on the same day ne wr de of him to Farel as 
♦ follow’s:— 


“ He offers to come hither if I will allow him ; 
but I am unwilling to give any pledge ; for if ho 
does come, and my autliority bo of any avail, I 
will never suffer him to deptart alive.” 

The inauuscript ^Yhich he had forwarded to 
Geneva was not roliirnctl ; but Servetus had 
either retained a duplicate or re-written the 
w'hole; and in 1552 it was secretly printed at 
Vienne. There was no attempt to circulate it 
there ; but copies were sent to various cities at a 
distance, an<l one of them fell into the hands of 
C.alvin. 

AVithin a short time Servetus w’as seized by the 
Catholic .authorities at Vienne, and put on his 
trial for heresy. It has been mainlaincd that 
Calvin wais the instigat(U-, through a creature of 
his own of the name of Trie, of the whole trans- 
action ; it is ciivtiun that he forwarded to the 
authorities, through Trie, private documents 
which Servetus had entrusted to him, with a 
view to the heretic’s identification, and as 
materials for his condomnat ion. But the history 
of the affair is very complicated and obscure. 

Servetus contrived to supply himself with 
money ; and on the 7th of April. 1553, he made 
his csr.apc. The iirocess against him was con- 
tinued in his absence. Ho was condemned to 
be burned by a sIoav fu’c ; and this sentence was 
executed on his efiigy. 

The Trial axd Execution of Servetus. 

About thci middle of July a traveller entered 
Geneva, and look up his abode at a. small inn. 
Althougii alone .and on fool, he was evidently a 
man of superior manners. The traveller was 
Servetus, who had lingered in Fr.incc since the 
time of Ins escape from Vienne, and was now on 
his way to Najiles, where he intended to practise 
as a physician. 

After remaining for some time unmolested, he 
was about to leave for Zurich, when, at the insti- 
gation of Cal son, he w.as arrested, .and lodged in 
prison on a charge of })las[)hcmy. This charge 
was based on certain statements in the book 
called “ Chrhilnmxmh'' in which ho 

had amm.adverted in terms of needless offensive- 
ness on the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, and 
advanced sentiments strongly savouring of Pan- 
theism. 

He was altogether a singular opponent whom 
Calvin liad thus pounced down upon. Learned, 
j)amstaking, unwearied in research, Servetus was 
as vehement in the assertion of his conclusions 
as he was inilc pendent in his method of reaching 
them. The controversies of the age were seldom 
! solteued by the amenities of language; and 
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fiervctus, standing generally on ground where 
none cared to associate themselves with him, 
was as bitter as any in the use of epithets which 
•charged his opponents with wilful perversity and 
measureless ignorance. With a knowledge of 
anatomy and physiology which enabled him to 
anticipate some at least of the discoveries of 
Harvey, and which give him a right to share 
in Harvey’s fame, he exhibited in other respects 
a credulity scarcely inferior to that of the most 
credulous of his time, and made no small profit 
by the practice of astrology. When to this we 
add that the mystical clement was strong in the 
man, and that he enforced his mysticism with a 
pertinacity equal to the thoroughness with which 
he rejected and derided the mysticism of others, 
we can readily understand the repulsion which 
his mode of disputation would cause in the minds 
even of the less bigoted reformers of the day. 
Having at first felt some liking for him, Q2co- 
lampadius soon waxed wroth at the “ haughty, 
daring, and contentions ” stranger, while the 
■comparatively gentle Zwingli and Melaftehthon 
were gradually alienated from the “ troublesome” 
Spaniard. 

The trijil of Servetus followed, Calvin appear- 
ing as his accuser. The conflict between him 
and the prisoner at the bar was conducted with 
much ability on both sides, and at the same time 
with no small bitterness. In the end, Servetus 
was condemned to be burned to death, a sentence 
which was carried into effect at Champel, near 
Geneva, on the 27ih of October, 1653. Farcl 
attended him in his last hours, and accompanied 
him to the place of execution. He had an inter- 
view also with Calvin on the morning of the 
fatal day, when he begged his forgiveness, but 
refused to withdraw any of his expressions. 

Calvin's pakt in tiieHnecution op Servetus. 

“ Calvin,” remarks Dr. Alexander in the last 
edition of the Nncyclopccdia Nriiannica^ “ has 
been much censured, not to say virtuperated, for 
his share in this unhappy transaction. In order 
to aggravate the charge against him, it has been 
alleged that it was by his invitation that Servetus 
came to Geneva ; that it was by his urgency that 
the magistrates, over whom his influence was 
unbounded, condemned Servetus to death j and 
that it was to gratify a personal pique and 
through hatred of Servetus that be thus cruelly 
and relentlessly pursued him. 

“ Of these allegations not one can be proved, 
and some are undoubtedly fiw’s? It is not true 
that Calvin inunced Servetus to come to 
<Ienova; on the contrary, when Servetus inti- 


mated a wish to visit that city if it pleased Cal- 
vin that he should do so, Calvin intimated very 
plainly that it did not please him, and refused 
to pledge himself for his safety should he come, 
as he was resolved to persecute him to the death. 
That Calvin influenced the magistrates to con- 
demn Servetus is true only in the same sense in 
which any public prosecutor, who pleads before 
the judge for the condemnation of one against 
whom he brings a criminal charge, may be said 
to influence the judge to condemn liim. As to 
the assertion that Calvin’s influence with the 
magistrates wras unbounded, that falls to the 
ground before the fact that at this time he was 
in a state of antagonism to the dominant party. 
That Calvin hated the doctrines which he found 
in Servetus’s book there can be no doubt, and 
that he thought the author of such view'^s as were 
tlicre advanced deserving of death, if he refused, 
when reasoned with, to recant, is unhappily true; 
but that he was actuated by any personal spite 
or animosity against Servetus himself, there is 
no evidonce ; on the contrary, we have his own 
express declaration, that after Servetus was con- 
victed, he used no urgency that lie should be put 
to death, and at tlieir last interview he told 
Servetus that he never had avenged private 
injuries, and assured him that if hg. would repent 
it w'ould not be bis fault if all the pious did not 
give him their hands. There is the fact also that 
Calvin used his endeaveur to have the sentoiico 
which had been pronounced against Servetus 
mitigated, death by burning being regarded by 
him as an “atrocity,” for which he sought to 
su])stitute death by the sword. 

“ All that cau be justly charged against Calvin 
in this matter is tliat he took th(i initiative iu 
bringing on the trial of Servetus; that, as his 
accuser, he prosecuted the suit against him with 
undue severity ; and that he approved the sen- 
tence which condemned Servetus to death. 
When, however, it is remembered that the 
unanimous decision of the Swiss Churches w’as 
tliat Servetus deserved to die ; that the general 
voice of Cliristcndom was in favour of this ; that 
even such a man as Mclanchthon affirmed the 
justice of the sentence ; that an eminent English 
divine of the next age should declare the process 
against him “just and honourable;” and that 
only a few voices here and there were at the 
time raised against it, candid and impartial men 
will be ready to accept the judgment of Color i dgc 
that the death of Servetus was not “•Calvin’s 
guilt specially, but the common opprobrium of 
all European Christendom.” 

That Calvin should, in the circumstances in 
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which ho was now placed, show marks of intoler- 
ance towards others, is not surprising ; and to 
geek a palliation of his guilt wc need not go 
hack to the time when he belonged to the Church 
of Rome, nor yet to the notions of civil and 
religious liberty prevalent in his ago. We have 
only to reflect on the constitution of the human 
mind, and the constant care necessary to prevent 
power in any hands from degenerating into 
tyranny, 

Servetus was executed on an extended emi- 
nence at some distance from the city, where he 
was fastened to a stake surrounded by heaps 
of oak wood and leaves, w’ith his condemned 
hook and the MS. he had sent to Calvin attached 
to his giitllc. II is agony was long i)rolracted : 
with l»is last breath he uttered a cry to the 
Saviour for mercy, cx[)rcsscd in w’^ords which 
sliowed that he persisted in his heresy. 

Theological Contests ; Hard at Work. 

The heretical doctrines of Servetus were not 
extinguished by his death. None of those ».'ho 
emlnnccd them, however, were visital %»ith 
► scvercf penalties than that of banishment from 
Grcneva. For several years, much of Caivins 
time was taken up by the trials of these persons, 
together wiiV-ii the conferences and controversies 
arising out of them. 

In 1651, the year following Servetus’s death, 
Calvin piildishcd a work in defence of the doc- 
trine of tlie Trinity against llie errors of Ser- 
vetus, ami to prove the right of the civil 
magistrate t o punish heresy. Reza the same year 
publislicd a work on like subject, in reply to 
the treatise of (\astollio. 

A time of ^roubles followed this triumph. 
The afTair of Servetus gave Calvins enemies 
an advantage. Such was his unpopularity, that 
he was repeatedly insulted in the streets ; the 
Libertine party became audacious in its dis- 
orders ; the council exercised a censorship on the 
printing of the Reformer’s writings ; and the 
influence of Berne was used against him. A 
change, however, soon took place in Calv'n’s 
favour. A large admission of refugees to the 
rights of citizenship was carried against all 
opposition, and greatly strengthened his hands; 
and an attempt of the Libertines to effect a 
revolution, ended in the utter ruin of their party. 
Several of them were captured and executed, and 
sentence of death was passed on ^hose who had 
escaped. * 

The remainder of Culvin’s life was undisturbed 
by political opposition. Theological contests, 
however, continued to the end. 


In spite of all this, Calvin produced a number 
of works independent of Uiosc called forth by 
the various controversies in which he was en- 
gaged. The most numerous of these were of an 
cxcgctical character. Not to speak of discourses 
taken down fiom his lips by faithful hearers, wc 
have exxiository comments on nearly all the 
books of Scripture. These arc written partly in - 
Latin and jxirtly in French, and, iii the opinion 
of ma!l3^ constitute the most valuable of his 
works. His candour and sincerity as an in- 
quirer into the meaning of Scri])turc ; his 
judiciousness, penetration, and tact in eliciting 
his author’s meaning ; his ])rccision, condensation, 
and continuity as iiu cxiiositor ; the accuracy of 
his learning, tlie closeness of his reasoning, and 
the elegance of his stylo, all conspire to confer 
a high value on liis cxcgctical works, and to 
make them at once rich sources of Biblical know- 
ledge, and admirable models of Biblical exposi- 
tion. 

During this period Calvin also attended several 
j conferences, which were held with a view to the 
settlement of religion. At the last of these, the 
celebmted Diet of Raiislwn, he was one of the 
representatives of Ptrasbnrg. 

It was not only in religious mattoi’s tliat Calvin 
found employment for his resllcss energies ; 
nothing was indifferent to him that concernod 
the welfare of the Stat(‘ or the advantage of its 
citizens. His work, it has been truly said, cm- 
brac(Kl everything ; his jul vi«*c. was taken on every 
matter great and small that ctime before the 
council. Ife discussed questions of law, police, 
economy, trade and manufactures, as well as 
matters of doctrine and Church polity. To him 
Geneva was indebted for her trade in cloths and 
velvets, hy which her citizens gained so much 
wealth, and for tlioso sanitary regulations that 
made the city the adniii atioii of every visitor. 
In Calvin wc see also the founder of the [College 
of Geneva, 'I'liich still exists, and which has 
imparted instruction to so many eminent men. 

In 1659, the Theological College was esta- 
blished. The funds necessary for the foundation 
were chiefly supplied by the munificence of Bonni- 
vard, “the prisoner of Chil Ion.” It was Calvin’s 
earnest endeavour to supply these institutions 
with teachers of eminent learning. The rector- 
ship of the (College was conferred upon Beza, 
who, with other members of the Calvinistic 
party, had lately been obliged to leave Lausanne 
in consequence of disputes as to predestination. 

The Reformer’s fame and influence were now 
at their height. Wc find him called in as arbiter 
in the disputes of the English congregation 
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at Frankfort (1656) ; he corresponds with the 
King of Poland, and endeavours to guide the 
Reformation of that country ; he influences the 
change of religion in Scotland by means of Knox ; 
his discipline is adopted by the Church of the 
Palatinate in 1660; he is in high regard with 
eminent members of the ruling party in England 
after the accession of Elizabcih, and at the same 
time is the very oracle of the Puritans ; he directs 
the great movement which for the time seemed 
likely to prevail over Romanism in France. 

A Friend and Riocuiapher. 

In 1649, Geneva received within its walls a 
person who was destined to i)lay a conspicuous 
part in its history. Theodore do Rezo was born 
at Vezelay in 1619. lie had heen known to 
Calvin at Rourges, and snbscqmmtly led the life 
of a gay, accomplished, dissipated man of the 
world. A severe illness, however, changed his 
views, and he had married a woman with whom 
ho had Ijcforc cohabited. Calvin procured for 
him a proEcssorshii) at Lausanne, «and directed 
him in his theological reading. Reza soon be- 
came the Reformer's most ooulidcntial friend, 
lie seconded him in controversy, and took up 
opix)iit‘nts whenever Calvin grew tired of them ; 
ho succeeded him in no inconsiderable part of 
his authority both at home and abroad ; he edited 
some of his works, and wrote his life with 
“ more of fricmlship,” it has been said, “ than of 
candour." 

Illness and Death, 

The strongest constitution could not have 
endured the incessant and exhausting la1n)iir to 
which (Jalvin devoted him.s(.‘lf ; so it was no 
wonder that liis feeble frame soon broke down. 
Spite, liowovcT, of severe sulTering and repeated 
attacks of illness, he manfully hcl<l on his way 
for twenty-eight years, setting fe\cr, asthma, 
stone, and gout, the fruits for the most part of 
his sedentary habits and ceaseless aetivity, all at 
defiance. 

Of all the testimonies to the merits of Calvin 
at this time, the most unsuspected is that of the 
canons of Noyon, who, in 1650, jjublicly returned 
thanks to God on occasion of Ids recovery from 
an illness which it was thought would prove 
mortal. 

The citizens of No3'on, however, it is but fair 
to add, showed themselves by no means proud 
of their townsman. They celebrated a fjilso 
report of his death wltl' public rejoicings ; 
there is, too, a stoiy, not so well supported, 
that they pulled down the house in which he 


was born, and hanged a man who ventured to 
rebuild it. 

It was no doubt the state of Calvin’s health 
which prevented him going in 1561 to the famous 
Conference of Poissy : nothing but his many 
pains and infirmities, as it appears from his cor- 
respondence with Reza, who was sent to the 
Conference from Geneva, would have prevented 
his attending an assembly which }>romiscd to be 
of so much consequence, and which was indeed 
remarkable in this respect, that from that time 
the followers of Calvin became known as a 
distinct sect, bearing the name of their leader. 

Amidst all his sulTeriugs, however, neither Ids 
public fimctions nor his literary labours ceased ; 
he continued to edify” the Church of Geneva by 
his sermons and his intercourse with the iicoplc, 
and to instruct Europe by his ^vorks ; and to 
the last he maintained the same firmness of 
character which hail distinguished him through 
life. 

At last, early in the year 150 I, it was clear that 
his earthly course wais rapidly ilrawing to a close. 
On the Cth of February he preached for the last/ 
time, having with great difficulty found*brjatlv<J 
enough to carry him through his sermon. After 
this he was several times carried into the church, 
but ho ncviir again was able to ta^^c part in the 
service. With noble disinterestedness, he now 
refused to receive his stipend, on the ground that 
he was ikj longer able to discharge the duties of 
his office. 

lie still worked on, however ; and hen re- 
monstrated with for such unreasonable toil, he 
replied, “ Would yo\i that the Lord should find 
mo idle when He comes ? " 

A dec]) impression seems to liave been made 
on all who visited him on his death-bed. They 
saw in him the noble si)eetaelc of a great spirit 
tlial had done its life-work calmly and trust- 
fully, passing through the gate of suffering into 
the long-desired and lirmly-expccted repose of 
heaven. 

The magistrates of Geneva attended on him 
in his chamber, to take a solemn farewell; he 
spoke to them at some length, cxhoiting them 
to the jMjrformancc of their duties, and desiring 
their forgiveness for such wrong as his natural 
vehemence might liave led him to commit. 

On his death-bed he took God to witness that 
he had preached the Gospel purely, and exhorted 
all about him to walk worthy of the diyinc good- 
ness : his delicate frame grailually became quite 
emaciated, and on the 27th of May, 1564, he died, 
without a struggle, in the fiftj’-fifth year of his\ 
age. 
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“ On that night and the following day,” says 
Ilcza, *• Geneva seemed plunged in universal 
mourning. The State had to regret the loss of 
one of its wisest citizens ; the Church its pastor ; 
the academy its teacher ; whilst private persona 
felt as if deprived of a common parent and 
comforter.” 

In obedience to Calvin’s wish, his contempo- 
raries abstained from marking his grave by any 
memorial. The spot is not now known with 
certainty. 

Pebsonal Appearance and Character. 

The person of Calvin was middle-sized and 
naturally delicate ; his liabits wore frugal and 
unostentatious ; and he was so sparing in food, 
that for many yeai's lie had only one meal 
in the day. He had a clear understanding, an 
incredible memory, and a firmness and inlioxi- 
bility of purpose which no opposition could over- 
come, no variety of objects (li*ioat, no vicissitude 
shake. In his principles he was devout and 
sincere, and the purity of his character in private 
life was without a stain. 

Hi^ grace in preaching,” we arc told, “ was 
the meanest of all other gifts in him ; yet even 
that was so had in honour and estimation, that a 
hearer of his ^eiiig asked wherefore Ik^ came not 
to other men’s sermons as well as Calvin’s, 
answered, that if Calvin and St. Paul himself 
should preach both at one hour, he should leave 
St. Paul to hear Calvin.” 

The private character of Calvin was what one 
might expect from his public reputation. He 
was inclined to be severe and irritable, but at 
the same time no one ever lived avIio was more 
just and truthful ; so long as conscience would 
permit, he stuck fast by his friends, and never, 
so far as was possible for frail human nature, 
took an unfair advantage of his adversaries. 
Now and again we find liiin eliccriul and even 
facetious among his intimate associates. “I 
have been a witness of him for sixteen yeai’s,” 
says Beza, “and I think I am fully entitled to 
say that in this man there was exhibited to all 
an example of the life and death <jf the Cl.ristian, 
such as it will not be easy to depreciate, such as 
it will be difficult to emulate.” 

Calvin’s Position and influence. 

We can hardly sum up tliis great character in 
language more just than that of Mr. Thos. U. 
Dyer idliis “ Life of John Calvin : ” — 

“ In any circumstances, liis w'onderful abilities 
and extensive learning As ould have made him a 
'* shining light among the doctors of the Peforma- 
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I tion ; a visit to Geneva made liim the head of a 
numerous and ix)wci*fiil sect. Natmally deficient 
in that courage which forms so prominent a 
trait in Luther, and which prompted him to beard 
King and Emperor face-to-face, Calvin arrived at 
Geneva at a time when the rough and initiatory 
work of reform had already been accomplished 
by his bolder friend Farel. 

“ Some peculiar circumstances indhe political 
condition of that place favoured the views which 
he seems to have formetl very shortly after his 
arrival. By the extent of its territory, and tho 
number of its jx)pulation, a small city ; by its 
natural and artificial strength, and by it« Swiss 
alliances, an independent State, secure from the 
attacks of its i^owcrful neighbours ; by its laws 
and institution a Republic, tending towaixis an 
oligarchy; and by the enthusiasm of a new 
religion which ha<l helped to establish its civil 
liberties, dis|Toscil to beiul its neck to the yoke 
of the Gospel, Geneva offered every facility to a 
master mind like Calvin’s, which liad conceived 
the idea of establishing a theocracy, (>f which ho 
himself was to ha the oracle, the prophet, and tho 
dictator, and from which, as from a common 
centre, his peculiar opinions were to spread in 
sucocssivc and still expanding circles through tho 
rest of Europe. 

“The tact and skill, the fortitude, the con- 
sistency of purpose and energy of will which ho 
displayed in carrying out liis design, are w'Di-thy 
of all admiration. 

‘‘ That a man wdio devoted liimself so ardently 
to the study of divinity, and who laboured with 
such industry and warmth to defend and propa- 
gate the Reforniation, should have been influ- 
enced solely by the hope of attaining reputation 
and i>owcr. is scarcely credible ; whilst, on the other 
hand, there arc parts of his conduct wliich it would 
be difficult to refer to purely religious motives. 
An irritable pride is one of the salient features of 
his cliaractcr. This feeling part icularly betinyed 
itself where his literary reputation or his autho- 
rity as a teacher was concerned ; for these were 
the instruments of his power and influence. . . . 
Beza admits Calvin’s proncnc.ss to auger, which, 
however, is sometimes more correctly charactcr- 
izal by Calvin himself by the name of morosity. 
And, indeed, not only his conduct, but the tenor 
of the greater part of his controversial tracts, 
show that a man may be a profound theologian, 
and yet not comprehend the true spirit of 
Christianity. 

“ Calvin’s mode of life was frugal and temper- 
ate, and he was untainted with the mean passion* 
of avarice. The last is peculiarly the vice of 
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little minds ; and it may be safely afi&rmcd that 
no man of enlarged understanding and com- 
manding genius ever loved money for its own 
sake. Calvin’s ambition was of a different kind. 
He mthcr sought to leave liis name and princi- 
ples to posterity than a few thousand dollars 
more or less to his heirs. 

“Like all men of truly deep thought, he never 
leaves his reader at a loss for his meaning. His 
Latin style is not mai’kcd by unnecessary 
merely for the sake of rounding a period, nor by 
the affectation of Ciceronian purity, the besetting 
sin of the writers of that age ; and if it be truly 
said that the best test of modem Latin is that it 
should be read with facility and pleasure by a 
scholar, Calvin’s may be pronounced excellent. 

“ The merits of Calvin as a commentator have 
been universally recognizal, even by those op- 
posed to his peculiar views. His ‘ Institutes * 
bear the impress of an independent and com- 
prehensive study of Scripture, f ix)in W'hieh, aided 
by the works of the Fathers, and especially of St. 
Augustine, Calvin built up his system ; which 
deserves the praise of originality rather for the 
coherence andsymmetiy with which it is arrangcdi 
and which shows it to be the work of a single 
mind, than for any novelty in the views which it 
dcvolopcs. Probably his best claims to origi- 
nality with regard to finy single pai’t of his 
doctrines, rests on that of the Lord’s Supper.” 

His w'ritings are very numerous ; but, except 
his “ Christian Tnstituh^s,” his Commentaries on 
the Bible, and a few others, they have long been 
covered with undisturbed dust, though in their 
day none of his works were without their influ- 
ence. There have been various collections of his 
works. In 1552, all liis minor pieces, or “ Opus- 
cula,” were collected and published at Geneva. 
In 1576, a similar collection was made of liis 
theological tracts ; and the same year Beza pub- 
lished a collection of his letters, with a life of 
Calvin. Wo find also in Senebier (^Ifist. Lett, 
dc Oeneve, tom. i.) not only a list of all Calvin’s 
publications, but a catalogue of sermons preached 
by him, which yet remain in MS, in the public 
Ubraryof Geneva. 

What is Calvinism? 

The system of religious doctrine and church 
government maintained by Calvin and his fol- 
lowers now demands our attention. Calvin, as 
we have seen, published liia system in his 
“ Cliristian Institutes ” in the year 15.36 ; but 
it docs not appear to have obtained the name 
-of Calvinism, nor its supf^r'-^rs the name of 
Calvinists, till iiie Conference oi Poissy in 1661. 


The Beformer, as we have already said, was; 
not himself present at that assembly, being 
prevented from attending by his local duties 
and the ill state of his health; but we see 
from his correspondence with Beza, the deputy 
from Geneva, how deep was his interest in its 
proceedings, and that nothing was done on tho 
part of the Beformers without his knowledge and 
advice. In the debate which took place on the 
Augsburg Confession, the points of difference 
between the Lutherans and Calvinists were 
drawn out ; and they were sucli as that from 
thenceforth the latter bccameknown as a distinct 
sect under that denomination. 

The tenets of Calvinism respect the doctrines 
of the Trinity, predestination, or particular elec- 
tion and reprobation, original sin, particular 
redemption, effectual or irresistible grace in 
regeneration, justification by faith, and the per- 
severance of saints ; together also with the 
government and discijdinc of the Church, the 
nature of the cucharist, and the qualification of 
those entitled to partake of it. The great leading 
principles of the system, however, arc the abso- 
lute decrees of God, the spiritual presence of 
Christ in the cuchai-ist, and the independence of 
the Church. 

Calvinism was, perhaps, like^ Lutheranism, 
exemplified first at Strasburg ; where, in the year 
1538, Calvin established a French Church on his 
own plan. But it was ^*t Geneva that»the system 
was seen in all its vigour ; and from thence it 
spread into France, Germany, Prussia, the United 
Provinces, England, and Scotland. To this last 
place it was carried by Iviiox, tlie disciple and 
intimate correspondent of Calvin ; and as wichin 
the little territory of Geneva there was neither 
room nor need for the pai*ochial sessions, presby- 
teries, provincial synods and general assembly, 
into which the presbyterial government expands 
itself in a large community, we shall briefly 
advert to its leading features in Scotland as it 
appeared there in the lifetime of Knox. Wc 
shall thus indeed see the Church of Scotland in 
its infancy ; but at the same time — .and it is 
that we have cliiefly in view — ^wc shall thus 
perhaps have thebest idea of the matured opinions 
of the great Beformer. 

Calvinism in Scotland. 

The Confession of Faith, ratified by the Scots 
Parliament in 1660, declares that by the sin of 
our first parents, “ commonly called original sin, 
the image of God was utterly defaced in man, and 
he and his posterity of nature became enemies o^- 
God, slaves to Satan, and servants unto sin ; in*' 
668 
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somuch that death everlasting has had, and shall 
have, power and dominion over all that have not 
been, are not, or shall not be, regenerated from 
above, which regeneration is wrought by the 
power of the Holy Ghost working in the hearts of 
the elect of God an assured faith in the promise 
of God revealed in his Word ; ” that ** from the 
eternal and immutable decree of God all our 
salvation springs and depends ; ” “ God of mere 
grace electing us in Christ Jesus His Son before 
the foundation of the world was laid ; ” and tliat 
“ our faith and the assurance of the same proceeds 
not from flesh and blood, that is to say from our 
natural powers within us, but is the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost ; ” “ who sanctifies us and 
brings us in all verity by His own operation, 
without whom we should remain for ever ene- 
mies to God and ignorant of His Son Christ 
Jesus ; for of nature wc arc so dead, so blind, 
and so perverse, that neither can wc feel when 
wc arc pricked, sec the light when it shines, nor 
assent to the will of God when it is revealed, un- 
less the Spirit of the Lord Jesus quicken that 
which is dead, remove the darkness from our 
laninds, •and bow our stubborn hearts to the 
obedience of His blessed will ; ” “ so that the 
cause of good works we confess to be not oiir 
free will, but# the Spirit of the Lord Jesus, who 
dwelling in our hearts by true faith, brings forth 
such works as God has prepared for us to walk 
in ; ” and “ whoso boast themselves of the merits 
of their own works, or put their trust in works of 
supererogation, boast themselves in that which is 
not, and put their Imst in damnable idolatry.” 
It further admits that ** we now, in the time of 
the evangel, have : wo chief sacraments only,” to 
wit, Baptism and the Lord’s Su]ipcr ; by the for- 
mer of which wc arc ingrafted in Christ Jesus 
to be made partakers of His justice, by which our 
sins are covered and remiltcd and in the lat- 
ter it is asserted that there is a real though only 
spiritual presence of Christ, and in the Supper 
rightly used, Christ Jesus is joined wiih us, tliat 
He becomes very nourishment and focnl of our 
souls. ” The marks of a true Church are said to 
be the true preaching of the Word of God, the 
right administration of the sacraments, and eccle- 
siastical discipline rightly administered as the 
Word of God prescribes. The p'^hty or constitu- 
tion of the Church, however, is not detailed ; this 
was done in the Book of Discipline,” drawn up 
by Kno^and his brethren, i’hc highest Churcli 
judicatory *is the General Assembly, composc<l of 
representatives from the others, which arc pro- 
vincial synods, presby lories, and kirk sessions, 
officers of the Church arc pastort^ or ministers, 


doctors or teachers, and lay elders, to which arft 
to be added lay deacons, for the care of the poor. 
Among the clergy there is a perfect parity of 
jurisdiction and authority, and in the Cliurch 
courts clergy and laity have equal voices. The 
minister and the elder, indeed, arc both jfreshyters, 
— ^the one a preaching presbyter, and the other 
a ruling presbyter ; indeed, when Bucer ex- 
pressed his approbation of the episcopal hierarchy 
of England, Calvin said it was only another 
papacy. Another principle, recognised alike 
by Calvin and the Ileformcrs of Scotland, was 
the education of the ixioplc ; which both seem 
to have regarded as the rock upon which 
the Reformed Church should bo built ; and 
in Scotland, as was fit, this foundation was as 
broad as the building, it being meant that, besides 
the universities of the kingdom, there should be 
in every district a parish church and a parish 
school. 

In its earlier history, the Church of England, 
though mcdiicval and Catholic in its ritual, was 
Calvinlstic in its creed. Puritanism was neither 
more nor less than an attempt to reduce it 
altogether to a Calvinistic model. In the reaction 
which followed this movement, the Church of 
England, while retaining its original articles, 
nearly parted with its Calvinistic fiiith ; and 
throughout the eighteenth century, its leading 
divines were conspicuously Arminian or Latitii- 
dinarian. With the revival of the Evangelical 
party, however, in the end of the century, 
Calvinism revived ; and it still maintains a 
powerful iiifliionce over many minds in the 
Anglican establishment. 

Mb. Fboudk on Calvinism. 

** Calvin's name,’* says Mr. Fioude, *• is now 
associated only Avith gloom and austerity. It may 
be true enough that he rarely laughed. He had 
none of Luther’s genial and sunny hvnnour. Could 
they have exchanged conditions, Luther’s temper 
might have been somewhat grimmer, but he 
would never have been entirely like Calvin. 
Nevertheless, for hard times are needed hard men, 
and intellects which can pierce to the roots where 
truth and lies part company. It fares ill with 
the soldiers of religion Avhen the accursed thing 
is in their camp. And this is to be said of Calvin, 
thatso far as the state of knowledge permitted, 
no eye could have detected more keenly the 
unsoun<l spots in the received creed of Europe, 
and no luaiul could have been, found so resolute 
to excise, tear out, and destroy what was dis- 
tinctly seen to be false, so resolute to establish 
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what was true in its place, and make truth to the 
last fibre of it the rule of practical life, 

Calvinism, as it existed in Geneva, and as it 
endeavoured to be wherever it took root for a 
century arid a half after him, was not a system 
of opinion, but an attempt to make the will of 
God as revealed in the Bible an authoritative 
guide for social as well as personal direction 
Men wonder, why the Calvinists, being so doc- 
trinal, yet seem to dwell so much and so 
emphatically on the Old Testament. It was 
because in the Old Testfiment they found, or 
thought they found, a divine exami)le of national 
government, a distinct indication of the laws 
which men were oitlci’cd to follow, with visible 
and immediate punishments attached to disobe- 
dience. At Geneva, as for a time in Scotland, 
moi-al sins were treated, after the example of the 
Mosaic law, as crimes to be punished by the 
magistrates. * Elsewhere,* said Knox, speaking 
of Geneva, ‘ the Word of God is taught as purely, 
but never anywhere have I seen God obeyed so 
faithfully.’ 

“ If it was a dream, it was at least a noble one. 
The Calvinists have l)een called intolerant. 
Intolerance of an enemy who is trying to kill 
3"ou seems to me a pardonable state <jf mind. It 
is no easy matter to tolerate lies clearly convicted 
of being lies under any circumstances ; specially 
it is not easy to tolerate lies which strut about in 
the name of religion ; but there is no reason to 
suppose that the Calvinists at the beginning 
would have thought of meddling with the Church 
if they had been themselves let alone. They 
Avoukl have formed communities apart. Like 
the Ismelites, whom they wished to resemble, 
they w'ould have w'ithdrawn into the wilderness 
— the rilgrim Fathers actually (li<l so withdraw 
into the wilderness of New England — to worship 
the God of their fathers, and would have left 
argument and example to >\urk their natural 
effect. The Catholics chose to add to their 
already incredible creed a fresh article, that they 
were entitled to hang and burn those who 
differed from them ; ajul in this quarrel, the 
(’alvinists, Bible in liand, ai)ix\‘iled to the God of 
battles. They grew liars! ler, fiercer, if you 
please, more fanatical. It was extremely natural 
that they should. They dwelt, as pious men are 
apt to dwell in suffering and sorrow on the all- 


dis^M)sing power of Providence. Their burden 
grew lighter as^lij-y considered that God had so 
detcrminctl they must bear it. But they 
attracted to Ipeir ranks almost every man in 
Western Europe that “ Hated a lie.” They were 
crushed down, but they rose again. They were 
splintered and torn, but no power could bend or 
melt them. They had many faults; let him 
that is without sin cast a stone at them. They 
abhorred, as no Viody of men ever more abhorred, 
all conscious mendacity, all impurity, all moral 
wi’ong of cveiy kind so far as they could recog- 
nize it. Whatever exists at this moment in 
England and Scotland of conscientious fear of 
doing evil is the remnant of the convictions 
which were branded by the Calvinists into the 
people’s hearts. Though they failed to destroy 
Ilomanism, though it survives and may survive 
long ns an opinion, they drew its fangs ; they 
forced it to abandon that detestable principle 
that it was entit led to mimlcr those who dissented 
from it. Nay, it may be said that by having 
shamed Romanism out of its practical corruption, 
the Calviiii.bts enii))lc(l it revive. . . 

•‘The ix)\ver of Calvinism has waned Thos 
discipline which it once aspired to maintain has 
fallen slack. The argumentative and logical 
side of Calvin’s mind has created once more a 
fatal opportunity for a separation between 
opinion and morality. We have learnt, as we 
say, to mak(^ the best »f both worlds, — to take 
political economy for the rule of our conduct, 
ami to reh^gale religion into the expression of 
orthodox doctrijics. . . . Calvinism was the 
spirit which rises in revolt against untruth ; the 
spirit which has appeared and reappeared, and 
ill due time wall appear again, unless God be a 
delusion, and man bo as the beasts that perish. 
Fori' is but the ijilhishing upon the conseieiiee 
with overwhelming force of the nature and 
origin of the laws Ijy which mankind arc 
governed — laws whicli exist, whether we acknow- 
ledge them or wlictlier we deny them, and will 
have their way, 1 o our weal or woe, accortling to 
the attitude in which we please to place ourselves 
towards them — inherent, like electricity, in the 
nature of things, not made by us, not to be 
altered by us, but to be discerned and obeyed by 
us at our everlasting peril.** 

6. 1. A. 
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"Eclievest thoix? Then thou wilt speak boldly. Speakost thou boldly? Then thou muat sullor. SufTeresi 
thou ? Then thoi? shalt ho comfoi ted. For faith, tho corift-ssion thereof, and the cress do follow one after another.** 

^LuacrU " T<AU Talk:* 


CONTENTS. 

Heroes of the World— luther'e Chief Characteristic, Honesty- His Biith and Early Years— Education— The TTniversity of 
Erfurt-The Augustine Convent— Death of his Friend Alexis— Luther a Honk— Religious Doubts and Struggles— Justifi- 
cation by Faith— Professorship at Wittenberg— Visit to Rome— Tetzel and the Indulgences-The Ninety-five Theses— 
Luther appears before Cajetan at Augsburg— Death of the Emperor Haximilian— Attempt at Compromise— Discussion at 
Leipsio with Dr. Eck— Philip Helanchthou -The Bull of Leo X. burnt by Luther-The Diet of Worms, 1621— Luther's 
Appearance and Confession of Faith -His Residence at the Woitburg— His Translation of the Bible— Return to Witten- 
berg— Carlstadt and the Iconc clasts— Fearlessness of Luther- Progress of the Reformation— The Peasant War— Confes- 
sion of Augsburg-His Harried Life-Poverty and Contentment- His Death in 1516-Cbaracter of Luther as a Haji 
and a Reformer. 


The Hour and the Ma>. | forming land-marks indicating where a new era 

A S there arc certain epochs in the world’s [ commcncos, whci-e we begin a new chapter in 
chronicle that stand out distinct and the history of the ages; so do we mark at long 
prominent as signalising great cK'inges, and I intervals the appearance of men upon the stage 
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of the world with whom the great changes or 
movements arc identified; men who, by their 
genius and strength, dominate their century, and 
produce definite and lasting forms in forces 
which uncontrolled and unguided would but 
have called forth a disastrous conflagration, 
ravaging and destroying the things that existed, 
but calling forth nothing new to take their place. 
Such heroes in the world’s broad field of battle 
were pictured by the Greeks of old as demi-gods 
and kings of men ; in later times the Church 
held them up to the admiration and reverence 
of posterity as saints ; chivalry clothed them 
with all knightly virtues. But in whatever form 
they appeared, one characteristic was common 
to them all, — the courage that amid peril and 
temptation would stand boldly forth, and in the 
face of persecution, hatred, and tymnny nobly 
assert the tiling that was right and good, never 
doubting that truth, by its own greatness, would 
prevail in the end. 

Such a man was the great prophet of the 
Reformation in Germany ; the peasant's son, the 
man of the people, who dared to stand alone and 
unprotected in the presence of tlio Kaiser on 
whose empire the sun never set, and in the 
presence of princes an<l potentates and digni- 
taries of the Church and {itatc to do buttle for 
the cause of evangelical truth; declaring that, 
come W'hat w'ould, he could not spi'nk- against 
his conscience, or deny wdiat in the inmost 
depths of his groat lieait he felt to be true “ He 
shall stand before kings ; he shall not stand 
before mean men,” said the wise king, speaking 
oE the man diligent in his vocation ; and the 
words were fulfilled in Martin Luther. He was 
eminently zealous in the great task appointed 
him to do ; he wrought with his whole heart, 
mind, soul, and strength ; and it wUvS his great 
reward to be during liis Jifetime the chnmpion of 
the reformed faith in Germany, and to beremem 
bered after his death with love .and reverence as 
unquestionably llie gr(^ate..st man in a century 
fertile in heroic men. “ Better it were that the 
temple brake in pieces tlinn that Clirist should 
thciein remain obscure and hid,” was his reply 
when his enemies would have put him to silence. 
The secret of his power, and of the hold he 
obtained on his time and on posterity, lay in 
his perfect honesty and simplicity. 

Whatever the great Bcfoimer did wras done 
openly, in the face of the whole world, witliout 
concealment or sub ter luge. “ Xo men ever 
lived,” Archdeacon Hare uuh w'cll observed, 
** whoso whole heart and soul and life have been 
laid bare ns his have been to the eyes of man« 


kind. Open as the sky, bold and fearless as the 
storm, he gave utterance to all his feelings, all 
his thoughts. He knew” nothing of reserve ; and 
the impression he produced on his hearers and 
friends was such that they w'cre anxious to 
treasure up every w”ord that dropped from his 
lips. Xo man, therefore, has ever been exposed 
to so severe a trial ; perhaps no man w”as ever 
placed in such difficult circumstances, or assailed 
by such manifold temptations. And how did ho 
come out of the trial? Through the power of 
faith, under the guaixlian care of his Heavenly 
blaster, he was enabled to stand through life, 
and still ho stands, and will continue to stand, 
firmly rooted in the love of all who really know 
him.” 

Luther's Parentage and Childhood. 

It w”as in the little town of Eislebcn, in 
Paxony, that Martin Luther w^as born, on the 
11th of November, 1483. His father, Hans 
Luther, w'as a juiner, earning his bread by daily 
labour. “ 1 am the son of a peasant,” said 
LuUicr—thc words arc preserved in liis “ Table 
T.alk,” — “ my father, my grandfatlicr, my great 
grandfalhcr were all mere peasants.” Hiii 
mother, Grelha Lindcniann, was a, pious, God- 
fcaiing w'omau. Ibis related by Conrad Schlus- 
selburg that Hans TiUtlicr was accustomed to 
pi*ay, ].»y llio side of the l.>abe’s cradle, that God 
v/ould give the child grace to exemplify in his 
life the moaning of liis name, Lullier, i.e., 
Lautcr, or pure. His baptismal name Martin 
was given to him as V,oni on the cl:iy of that 
saint. Lfathesius, w'ho mentions the circum- 
stance, adds th.at Luther maintained the honour 
of Ids baptismal name by being all his life a 
valiant soldier of Christ. 

Though Hans Luther was but a labouring 
man, he seems to have been not w”ithout am- 
bition. His great desire W’as to give Martin an 
education, witli the ultimate view of his studying 
the law, in tliose days the readiest road to 
advancement. Thus Martin was sent to school 
at Mansfild, to which place his father removed 
soon after the boy’s birth. In Inter years Luther 
w”as accustomed to complain of Fovcritics prac- 
tised by the schoolmasters of his youth, who 
seem to have rivalled the “ Plagosus Orbilius” of 
the Homan poet. “ Schools,” he said, ‘‘were in 
former times mere prisons and bells, and school- 
masters tyrants and lloggers, punishing.thfe poor 
children indiscriminately and unmercifully, and 
unable to teach them anything good or useful, 
for the very sufficient reason that they knew 
nothing themselves.” 
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The scholastic system in Germany four hun- 
dred years ago was sufficiently comprehensive 
to include the education of many children of the 
pt.or ; and indeed, to the present day it has been 
tible to boast of having given many a scholar to 
Germany who sprang from the ranks of the 
peasantry, and, like Cliaucer’s Clerk of Oxenfoni, 
was bound to pray for all charitable souls whose 
benevolent contributions enabled him to “scho- 
laie.” Even at the present time many students 
at the great Universities of Germany and pujjils 
at the Gymnasia or high schools are received as 
regular guests at the tables of citizens on certain 
days in the week, v.diilc dinners are provided for 
a certain number from funds left by charitable 
donors to the Universities at various times. 
Even in the old “Thomas-scliule ” at Lcipsic, a 
famous high school dating from the thirteenth 
centuiy, the alumni, or foundation scholars, 
who still sing as choristers in the churches, were 
accustomed at certain seasons to collect money 
from the Lcipsic citizens wherewith to support 
themselves till they should matriculate for the 
University. In Ihc less squeamish fifteenth cen- 
t ury^thcre was no disguise at all about the matter. 
The poor scholars in all the great towns in Ger- 
many formed themselves into choirs or bands, 
and went from door to door, like carol singers 
at Christmas, singing hymns, appealing to the 
benevolence of the cjjiaritablo, and thankfully 
accepting coiiliibu lions in money and food. 
They received tlio name of “ Currend Schliler,” 
or running scholars ; and Martin Luther, as a 
boy, was fain to appeal in this manner to public 
benevolence. Despise not those poor lads who 
cry at your door ‘ Taiicm propter Deum I ’ and 
sing their sor.g for their daily bread,” he once 
said to a party of friends. ** I myself was once 
one of these screeching boys, and have sought 
my bread at pooj)Ic’s doors, particularly in my 
beloved tov/n of Eisenach.” 

Even in his childhood, signs of the strenuous 
earncstne?? appeared that afterwards became 
the leading feature in the great Eeformer’s 
character. The poor scholar gained a v\ arm and 
constant friend in a certain Mistress Ursula Cotta, 
a devout matron of Eisenach, who, attracted to 
the boy by the fervour with which he sang, and 
perhaps pitying the forlorn condition of one who 
sought knowledge under truly adverse cii-cum- 
etanccs, received him into bor house, gave him a 
place* bt her table, and especially gave the lad 
the opportunity of cultivating his taste for music, 
lie learned to play on several instruments. 
Here he acquired that love for music as an 
art which he not only retained to die enJ of 


his eventful life, but which strengthened and 
deepened in him as he became conscious of the 
important part it might fulfil in humanizing and 
softening the rude manners of the people, and 
how psalmody might go hand in hand with 
religious teaching. “Music is the best solace 
for a sad and sorrowful mind,” said Luther, 
“through which the heart is. refreshed, and 
settled again in peace. Music is in itself 
half a discipline and sclioolmistress, making 
people more gentle and meek, mom modest and 
understanding. , . . I have always loved music ; 
he who hath skill in tliis art, is of a good mind, 
and apt for all things. We must of necessity 
maintain music in schools ; a schoolmaster ought 
to have skill in music, otherwise I would not 
regard him. . , . Music is a fair gift of God, and 
nearly allied to divinity: I would not for a 
great matter be destitute of the small skill in 
music which I have.” 

It w'as a rough discipline, that of Luther's 
school-time, Wc hear of his being beaten fifteen 
times in one day ; and even his parents, anxious 
as they undoubtedly wore for his welfare, 
evidently believed that to spare ihc rod would 
be to spoil the child. The first object of Hans 
Lutlier's ambition, however, seemed likely to 
be realized. Martin entered the University of 
Erfurt as a student of law ; and Hans Luther 
looked forward to the iiiuc when his son should 
take a place among the legal lumiiiai'ies of 
Saxony. 

Martin Luthkr at the Univkesitt. 

During his residence at Erfurt a great change 
beg.an in the young student. In the library of 
the convent ho found a Latin Bible, — several 
having been purchased by the convent, — the 
first time the sacred Volume had ever fallen into 
his hands. Ilis first feeling he himself describes 
as that of astonishment at the \'aricd contents of 
the Book, the number of texts, epistles, and 
gospels contained in it, which he had never heal’d 
explained or even mentioned in the homilies and 
sermons that made up a great part of the services 
of the day. Mathesius relates how the history of 
Hannah and Samuel, wiiioli ho lighted on by 
accident on opening the book, was read hastily 
by him with great joy and delight; and how he 
began to wish from his whole heart that he might 
some day be the possessor of a copy of the sacred 
Volume. “ Could I have one of these Books,” he 
exclaimed. “ I would ask no other treasure,” 

The pci usal of the Bible in precious moments 
stolen from his classical and legal studies was of 
immense importance in determining the destiny 
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of Lnther* His eager and ardent mind became 
at once impressed witb the enormous discrepancy 
between the teaching of the monks and priests of 
his time and the truth as set forth in the Old 
and New Testament. A restless spirit of enquiry 
awoke within him ; and the study of the law 
became as distasteful to him as it appeared cen- 
turies afterwards to Schiller. 13ut though his 
inclination led him so strongly to theology, he 
still pursued his classical studies. Melanchihon 
declares that at Erfurt Luther read most of the 
works of the Latin authors of antiquity, — Virgil, 
Cicero, etc. His classical training, in conjunction 
with his legal studies, had a great effect towards 
the attainment of the terse, nervous, logical style 
which in his preaching afterwards astonished 
Germany. Vehement and frequently even in- 
tolerant as he was in his discourses and treatises, 
Luther never in speech or writing stooped to 
adopt the ranting and raving style of many of 
bis opponents. He had too well-trained an 
intellect to mistake vehement as?crtion for argu- 
ment, or piled-up superlatives for force. 

His talents as a scholar are proved by the cm ly 
age at which he took his degree. Though not, 
like Wolscy, a “ boy bachelor,” in his twenty- Hrst 
year he was already “ Baccalaurens Philo.so- 
phias,” and soon afterwards proceeded to take 
the degree of lilaster of Arts, During his student 
life he seems to have dressed and lived much in 
the fashion of the ordinary German student of 
the time. Wc have a record of his marching out 
of Erfurt, on one occasion, on a visit to his friends, 
accoutred with sword and dagger j with the latter 
of which weapons he contrived, awkwardly 
enough, to wound himself in such a way ns 
necessitated his being carried back to Erfurt on 
a friend’s shoulders. The dagger, falling from 
its sheath, had pierced an important vein. 

Death op Alexis ; Luther Enters a 
Convent. 

At the beginning of the summer of 1505, an 
event occurred that gave a new direction to his 
whole life. He was journeying on the high road 
with Alexis, a friend, when a thunder-storm 
arose ; and a flash of lightning stretched his 
young companion a corpse at his feet. The sight 
of this awfully sudden death, of the comrade 
at one moment full of life and joyousness, at the 
next gone **to his account^ unhouscled, dis- 
appointed, unanelM, with all his imperfections 
on his head,” struck the young graduate witli 
horror. A great fear of judgment to come fell 
upon him ; and trembling for himself, he uttered 
a vow that if preserved he wouLa devote his life 


to religion in the fashion generally understood 
and practised in those days. ** Help, Saint Anna T* 
he exclaimed, “ and I will forthwith become a 
monk,” 

The vow once made, Luther proceeded witb 
characteristic energy to take measures for its 
fulfilment. A fortnight sufliced him wherein to 
settle his worldly affairs, to return his Master oi 
Arts gown and ring to the authorities of the Uni- 
versity, and to apprise his father of his intention, 
who received the intelligence with deep sorrow, 
for he had looked forward to a brilliant legal 
c.arecr for his gifted son. On St. Alexius* day, 
July 17th, 1505, he entered the portals of the 
Augustine convent .at Erfurt. “ T became a 
monk,” ho wrote some time .afterwards to his 
father, who seems to have earnestly dissuaded 
him from the step, “ not of my own will, and 
still less to pamper my body, but because, when 
I was by the terror and fear of impending tlcaili, 
I vowed a forced and hasty vow.” 

Jlis superiors themselves seem to have had 
some doubts of the permanency of a resolution 
so suddenly and violently taken, and to have 
attempted, conscientiously enough, to i)rovc the 
novice’s firmness by putting him to hard and 
degrading tasks. He was sent out to beg for the 
convent, m.oilc to sweep out the cells, ‘to wind up 
the clock, etc. The constant repetition of the 
Hours, or prayers to be said at stated times, was 
also a sore trial to his active mind, which natu- 
rally revolted from mere mechanical and per- 
functory exercises. But for two years he 
roniuincd constant, and then was Jidmitted to 
ordination, — with the very reliietaiit consent of 
liis father, who, in his straightforward way and 
fadiion, expressed his idea that there was such a 
thing as filial duty, and that his feelings had 
been entirely disregarded in this monastic scheme 
of his son’s. At the dinner given on the occasion 
of Marlin’s ordination as a priest, honest Hans 
Luther somewhat startled the company by rising 
in his place and bluntly asking, “Is it not 
writteii^in the Word that a man shall honour his 
father and his mother ? ” and on being answered 
in the aflirmative, he turned to his son, and with 
a very expressive look, hoped that ‘‘this might 
not be a snare of the devil.” He knew his son’s 
nature well, the plain old miner, and saw how 
much spiritual pride was mingled in the per- 
sistence of the young ecclesiastic in his sudden 
and rash resolution. “ It is a fine thing, ” Martin 
Luther himself afterwards said, “ to be a new 
priest, and to celebrate mass for the first jtime. 
Blessed was the mother who had borne a priest 1 
A consecrated person, as compared with an 
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ordinary baptised person, appeared like the 
morning star compared to a flickering candle.” 

Bbligious Struggles; Peace through 
Faith. 

But whatever his pride in his new dignity 
may have been, it gave place, after a time, to 
doubt and despondency, bordering on desixiir. 
A great horror of darkness fell upon him ; he 
deemed himself an object of the anger of tlic 
Deity, whom he pictured to himself as an of- 
fended God, exacting vengeance for human sin. 
“ Ah, dear Doctor,” was his despairing cry to 
Staupitz, a most benevolent and exemplary man, 
the Superior of the Augustines at Erfurt, — “ our 
Lord God deals with us in such a terrible man- 
ner 1 Who can serve Him if He thus strikes all 
around Him ? ” “ Thy thoughts are not accord- 
ing to Christ,” was Stanpitz’s grave reproof to 
him ; on another occasion, “ Christ does not 
terrify, He consoled.” By various kinds of con- 
ventual mortification, by fasting, watching, and 
prayer, by “ afflicting his soul ” until liis reason 
almost gave way, he endeavoured to storm 
heSven, and to conquer peace, and quiet the 
terrors of conscience. ’M,” he says, “who led 
the life of a h.^rmlcss monk, and \»'ho yet felt 
painfully ^within myself the uneasy conscious- 
ness of sin, without being able to attain to the 
idea of the satisfaction I might offer up to God, 
felt no love, but raAicr, to say the truth, hatred 
for this just God, the punisher of sin ; I was in- 
dignant against Him, and even gave utterance 
to murmuring, if not to blasphemy. ” In Luther’s 
description of his mental conflict and troubles 
there is a remarkable likeness to tlie account we 
have of the condition of mind in which Bunyan 
passed that doleful period that preceded the 
beautiful calm of holiness in which his hater 
ycai’S were spent. “I was lying sick in the 
infirmarj’-,” says Luther ; “ the most cruel temp- 
tations tortured me, and wore out my frame, so 
that I could scarcely breathe. No man com- 
forted me ; all those to whom I represented my 
piteous condition replied, ‘ I know not.’ Then 
I said to myself : * Am I then the only one 
among you who is to be thus sad in spirit ? * Oh, 
what spectres, what terrible forms did I con- 
stantly behold 1 ” And Pfizer tells us of nights 
of anguish passed by the unh .ppy man, kneeling 
at the foot of the bed in his narrow cell, with 
streaming eyes and clasped hands beseeching 
pardon for his sins. The words in which the 
great author of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” de- 
scribed bis sufferings during his period of mental 
anguish are strikingly similar to those of the 


monk of Erfurt, especially where Banyan tells us 
of that walk during which he sat down on a 
settle in the public street, and mused over the 
most fearful state into which his sin had brought 
him; when the very sun seemed darkened to 
him, and the stones in the street seemed to shout 
forth his reprobation. “ Methought they all com- 
bined to banish me out of the world. I was 
abhorred of men, and unfit to dwell among them, 
because I had sinned against the Saviour. Oh 
how happy now was every creature over 1 (sic), 
for they stood fast and kept their station I But 
I was gone and lost. ” 

But finally light broke through the darkness. 
Luther’s study of the Bible helped him at last 
to the conviction that man must seek salvation, 
not in the merits of his own works, but in faith 
in the mercy of God, through the atonement 
made by Jesus Christ. From that day until the 
end of his life he made the Bible his sheet-an- 
chor. “ I would rather lose my head than 
abaudou the Divine Word,” he said boldly at 
Worms to the Archbishop of Treves. “ In what 
concerns the Word of God and the faith, every 
Christian is as good a judge for himself as the 
pope can 1)0 for him; for each man must live 
and die according to that faith. The Word of 
God is the common heritage of the whole Chris- 
tian world ; each member of which is competent 
to explain it. The passage from St. Paul (1 
Cor. xiv.) : * If anything he reve.alcd to another 
that sittelU by, let the first hold his peace,* 
proves clearly that the minister must follow the 
disciple, if the latter understand the Word of 
God better than ho himself does.” 

Never was the Divine command “Search the 
Scriptures ” fuHillcd with a greater accompany- 
ing blessing than in the case of Luther. The 
Bible w.as to him as a light unto his feet, and 
a lamp unto his path. It was the anchor of 
his hope, his strong defence against his enemies. 
“ Das Wort sic sollen lassen stahn, und keinen 
Dank, dazn haben (“ They shall let the Word 
stand, and no thanks to them for it he wrote 
in his famous hymn. Not one jot nor one tittle 
of the sacred Book would he abandon. Of his 
convent days he himself said : “ 1 made myself 
so well acquainted with the Bible, that I knew 
the page and place of every text. No other 
study than that of the Scriptures interested 
me ; 1 read them zealously and imprintecU them 
on my memory. Many a time one single signi- 
ficant text dwelt in my thoughts for a whole 
day.” 
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Lutheb a;c Wittenbebo University. 

In StaupitZ) Luther found an influential and 
eonstant friend. The Superior valued highly 
the rare talents and the flery zeal of the young 
priest, who was now in his twenty-fifth year, 
with a mind stored with biblical knowledge, his 
brain disciplined by study, and his heart purified 
by the fire of suffering through which he had 
passed. A new Univeraity had been founded at 
Wittenberg, by the Elector of Saxony ; and 
Staupitz recommended Luther for the post of 
Professor of Philosophy. Hurriedly summoned 
by the Elector’s mandate to this now scene of 
labour, the young priest sot off to Wittenberg 
with a stock of worldly goods which could not 
certainly be said to infringe his monastic vow of 
poverty, consisting as it did of a coarse stuff 
robe, a small stock of linen, some books of 
devotion, and but two especial treasures —a Latin 
and a Greek Bible. His dislike at having to 
expound Aristotle was relieved when soon after 
the more congenial office of Professor of Theology 
was bestowed upon him. Before this be had 
already been apixiinted town preacher, again at 
the instance of Htaupitz, who put him forward 
against the wish of Luther himself; for, dis- 
trustful of his own p^owers, he declared he should 
not be able to carry on tlic tiling for three 
months, and that blanpitz was killing him. 
**Woll, illy son,” the Suiierior gravely replied, 
“ if you die, it will be in tlie Lord’s service ; and 
how noble is such a sacrifice ! ” 

Luther’s Preachtno. 

It soon appeared that Staui)itz was riglit, and 
that Luther had undcri-atcd his own talent. 
Whenever he preached in the royal chapel, in 
the collegiate church, or in his monastery, he 
astonished his hearers. A manner strikingly 
original, a voice full of power, ancl an eh .incncc 
that proclaimed the preacher’s heart to be in his 
work, at once aroused the attention of Ids 
hearers ; as did the Avondcrful felicity and fer- 
tility of his illustrations, dl'a^vn, not from the 
dry treatises of the old scholastics, but glo^dng 
with the living fire of Holy Writ. Never had 
such sermons been preached in church or chapel 
at Wittenberg; and Staupitz’s judgment was 
fully vindicated. With tlio lectures he had to 
deliver as Professor of Theology in the Univer- 
aty Luther took especial pains, passing, it is said, 
many nights in study, preparing his expositions, 
which were luminous in style and full of matter. 
Dr, Pollich, the first rector of new University, 
H learned and far seeing man, was, according 


to Mathosius, the first to discover the extent of 
the future hiboiirs of the brilliant Professor. 
** That monk,” he said, “will confound all the 
learned doctors, propound a new teaching, an 1 
reform the whole Homan Church ; for he studic*^ 
the writings of the prophets and the evangelists. 
He relies on the Word of Jesus Christ ; no on • 
can subvert that, cither with philosophy or 
sophistry,” 

He Visits PtOiTB ; State op the Papacy. 

It is curious to ftfilow the su'^ce.-i-ivc stages 
by which the mind of Luther was prep.arcd for 
the great work he was to do. His university 
appointment had hr .‘light with it the necessity 
of cultivating his argumentative and logical 
talent; his zeal for tlic reform of abuses wa^ 
now to be awakened by an on I i rely new experi- 
ence ; lie was to sec with his own eyes the cor- 
ruption that existed in tlie city that claimed to 
be the hcad-quaiTers of the Christian faith, the 
metropolis of the Popes. In ir»10 he was de- 
spatehccl by SUiiipit/. on a mission to Home. 

The papacy was at that period in the height 
of its splendour and magnificence, as it had I’Ocn 
at the height of its power two ccntinios before, 
under Innocent HI. The age of Leo X., the 
great Mediccan Pontiff, was a great ‘♦“epoch for 
the arts and sciences ; painting, sculpture, archi* 
lecture, flourished exceedingly. It was tlie time 
of Hapliael and Michael Angelo, of Titian and 
Leonardo da Vi nci. The ma.stcr-])leccs of ancient 
art were being disinterred ; tlic Apollo Bclvidcro 
had been discovered at Aniiiim in 1500, the 
I.aocoon in Homo in 150(5. Never had the Popes 
more thoroughly altoctod tlio manners and 
pursued the poli cy of magnificent temporal 
13iiuces than in the days of Julius V., the war- 
like, and Leo X., the sumptuous. Among the 
great and magnillcenl projects of the papacy at 
this time the construction of the Church of St. 
Peter was the mo»t stuiiondous, alike in its design 
and in its unexpected results ; for it taxed the 
resources of Europe, and the price it ultimately 
cost was — the Reformation. But in Germany, 
among all ranks and conditions of men, a deep 
dissatisfaction prevailed concerning Home, and 
the ijosition of the Church in general ; and this 
dissatisfaction had been increasing for a century, 
evor since the impoiTant councils of Constance 
and Basle had ended in disappointment,. The 
princes were convinced that no voluntary reforms 
would emanate from the Church itself, and s^d 
angrily that the arrogance of the hierarchy, the 
determination of the Churchmen to resist the 
action of secular courts, the exactions of the 
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cardinals and prelates, the appointment of foreign 
and non-resident cardinals to ofHces in various 
states, all tended to strengthen the papacy at 
the expense of their territories. The German 
prelates, moreover, were indignant at the inter- 
ference with their rights by the Romish Curia ; 
the working clergy looked with distaste upon the 
mendicant friars, who, favoured by the Romish 
chair, usurped influence everywhere among their 
congregations. The unclerical lives of many 
ecclesiastics excited the indignation of the pious ; 
and the superstitions kept alive and fositu-jd 
among the people by their clerical teachers 
awakened the disgust of the thoughtful ; and 
now, added to all these causes, had come the over- 
turning of Iho edifice of sophistry raised by the 
schoolmen, who were eticountercd partly with 
the weapons of classic antiquity, rccovcicd by 
the revivjil of learning, and still more by the 
potent weapons of the Bible armoury. The im^ 
perial cities, too, were annoyed at the various 
privileges and immunities which placed the 
clerics above tliciv authority, while they dcclaicd 
that the convents encouraged mendicancy and 
vagrJ)on(lago, and the right of sanctuary was 
abused for Ihe protection of robbers and mur- 
derers. Thus, in all classes, frvjm prince to 
peasant, Oic Church had its foos ; and the 
popular literature of the time, cripccially in 
Germany, abounded in satire, directed against 
pj'jcsts and monks, • 

Such was the state of things when ^lartin 
Luther, despatched by Staupitz on busiiicFS con- 
nected with the convent, arrived in Italy. The 
singlomindcd Saxon was astonished at the sights 
he beheld, and at the lives Icil by thoChuiviimoi). 
Convents, with i. ills of marble, feasts served up 
at monastic tables that might have graced kings 
palaces, a general laxity of all clerical and 
moral discipline, not even Friday kept as a day 
of abstinence, — these were the things he saw, 
and at Rome matters were worse than elsewhere. 
On first coming in sight of Rome, he had fallen 
on his knees, and with an enthusiasm not 3"et 
qucnclied by all the sorry sights he had beheld 
in upper Italy, had exclaimed: “I gi’oet tliec, 
thou holy Rome! Yes, truly holy thuugh the 
blood of the martyrs, which was here shed.” 
But a fortnight’s time, to which he limited hia 
residence in the Papal city, sufficed to utterly 
alter his views ns to the sanctity, of the metro- 
polis of the Popes,* “ X have myself heard it said 
at itome,” he afterwardc declared, “ that it 
is impossible matters can remain as they arc ; 
things must change or break down,” He ^aw 
plainly that the priesthood did not believe the 


religion they taught ; and that a huge imposture 
was being carried on. I would not take a hun- 
dred thousand florins not to have been at Rome/* 
was his energetic exclamation as recorded by 
Mathesins. “I should always have had an uneasy 
doubt whether I was not doing the Pope injustice. 
As it is, T am quite satisfied on the point and 
again, “Whoever has been at Rome knows well 
that things aie worse there than onnbe expressed 
in words or believed.” 

Luther a Doctor op Divinity ; The Ninety- 
five Thisses. 

Certainly Luther was not, in the v/orldly sense 
of the word, an ambitious man ; for again we 
find him endcavoniing to draw back, when in 
1512 Staupitz puts him forward for the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, to which by his exertions 
ill ihe university and in the pulpit he had become 
fully entitled. Staupitz, with a foreboding that 
troublous times were coming upon the Church, 
declared that there would be much work to do 
soon, and that the services of many vigorous 
young doclors would be nccdc<l. Ills experience 
was soon still further enlarged ; for during an 
absence of Staupitz in the Netherlands, Luther 
had to fulfil the duties of vicar ; and he entered 
upon his temporary office with all his usual 
energy, lie visited the various convents, ad- 
monishing the inmates to holiness of life and to 
the study of the Bib’e. In a letter to his friend 
T.ange, at Frfiirl, written in 1510, he half- play- 
fully complains of the iniiliifariousncss of his 
ocenpaiions ; ho is vicar, “ which means as much 
as eleven priors,” and has, bchidcs, his lectures 
to deliver, to picacli to the lirothcrhood, to be 
director of studies, pleader, assessor and con- 
servator of ponds, etc., etc. Certain it is that 
he had unusual facilities for making himself 
ac<|’.iaiutcd with various phases of clerical life. 

The next year, 1517, is a memorable one in 
the life of Luther and in the history of Christi- 
anity ; for it was then that t he first blow was 
struck in the great conflict against Church 
abuses and delusions. Leo X. was frequently 
in embarrassment for money, the building of 
St. Peter’s in itself absorbing vast sums. He 
had recourse to the old oft-tried expedient, by 
which the papal coffers had many times been 
replenished,— the sale of indulgences, in which 
forgiveness of sins, release from the fires of 
purgatory, with other advantages, were promised 
to the purchaser; the promises increasing in 
number and in fervour in proportion to the 
anxiety of the seller to dispose of his waxes. 
The Archbishop Elector Albert of Mayence* 
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commissioned by Leo, caused a sale of indul- 
gences to be preached in Saxony in 1517; and 
the work was entrusted to a Dominican monk 
named Tetzel, who conducted it in such a shame- 
less manner that general scandal was excited. 
In the previous year already Luther had heard 
of Tetzel as carrying on his traffic in indulgences, 
and had angrily declared, ** 1 will make a hole in 
his drum, so God will.” But now the zeal with 
which Tetzel lauded his ecclesiastical ware sur- 
passed all former efforts in that direction. “ So 
bald das Geld im Kasten klingt, Die Seel alsbald 
in Himmel springt,” — “ So soon as the money 
rattles in the box ” (the iron chest in which he 
stored up the money paid for his pardons), “ the 
soul at once leaps into heaven,” — was the formula 
with which the shameless Dominican allured his 
customers, like a mountebank at a fair. At last 
Luther, who had already preached vehemently 
against indulgences as a mischievous delusion, 
on a day that has become historical, the 31st 
of October, All-hallows Eve of the year 1517, 
affixed to the door of the ” Schloss-Kircbc ” at 
Wittenberg ninety-five theses, or propositions, 
which he undertook to defend against all comers. 
At the same time ho wrote urgent letters to the 
Archbishop Elector Albert, and to Jerome, Bishop 
of Brandenburg, pointing out tlie probable con- 
sequences of Tetzcl’s proceedings in producing 
scandal and injury to the Church. To, the letter 
t ) Archbishop Albert Luther received no answer. 

I did not know,” he afterwards said, *• that he, 
Albert, bad bargained with the Pope to keep for 
himself half the money received for these indul- 
gences, sending the other half to Rome.” The 
Bishop of Brandenburg did deign to reply ; but 
merely to point out to Luther that he was 
attacking the Church, and had better be silent. 
Dr. Staupitz, too, a well-meaning but timid man, 
remonstrated with Luther, as we find recorded 
in the “ Table Talk ” of the latter, ” What arc 
you about?” said Staupitz ; “they will not allow 
you to do this 1 ” But suppose they are com- 
pelled to allow it,” replied the undaunted Dr. 
Martin. Some of the points insisted upon in 
the theses are put in a very terse and graphic 
way, as in the following : ** The treasures of 
the Gospel are the nets with which they fish for 
men of worth. The treasures of the indulgences 
are the nets with which they fish for men of 
wealth.” ** Why does not the Pope, in his very 
holy character, empty purgatory at once, where 
80 many souls are suffering? This would be 
using his power far more worthily,' than by dc- 
hverlng souls for money (m''Q»y thus eanicd 
brings misfortune) ; au^ for what, moreover? 


For a building.” *^They preach devices of 
human folly, who declare that as soon as the 
money rattles in the box, the soul soars away 
out of purgatory.” “ Christians are to be taught 
that if the Pope knew of the extortions of the 
preachers of indulgences, he would rather the 
metropolitan church of St. Peter were burnt to 
ashes, than sec it built with the skin, flesh, and 
bones of his sheep.” “ They teach the doctrines 
of anti- Christ who assert that to deliver a soul 
from purgatory or to buy an indulgence there is 
no need of contrition or repentance.” 

Such was the outspoken fashion in which the 
apostle of the reformation declared himself ready 
to do battle for the truth. The trumpet gave no 
uncertain sound, and many lifted their heads 
joyfully, and prepared for the battle. The theses 
were printed and distributed throughout the 
length find breadth of Germany, everywhere 
finding an echo in the hearts of the people. 
Luther himself was astonished at their popu- 
larity, and declared that had he known they 
would be so extensively circulated, he would 
have prepared tliera with greater care. The 
manly outspoken tone of the theses, the strong 
common sense clothed in plain yet not undig- 
nified remonstrance, and the evident marks of 
religious earnestness in the writer, •aroused the 
enthusiasm of all Germany, especially of the 
educated youth, who thronged to Wittenberg to 
listen to the man wdio was not afraid to stand 
up for the truth against tlie Pope himself. 

Tetzel replied to the theses with a furi’ous, 
foaming pamphlet, laden with abuse against 
heretics and heresiarchs, and upholding, in 
unmeasured terms, the Pope’s infallibility and 
pow'cr to pardon sins. This pamphlet, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing, \Yas received 
with indifference or contempt. Tetzel burnt 
Luther’s theses publicly at Frankfort; where- 
upon a number of students and others retaliated 
by making a bonfire of Totzcl’s productions, in 
the great square at Wittenberg. Dr. John Eck, 
vice-chancellor of Ingolstadt University, also 
attacked Luther violently, with abuse for argu- 
ment, — “ that person did a vast amount of harm 
to his own party, while he rendered me an 
unintentional service,” Lhthcr afterwards wrote. 
On the other hand,. Luther’s sermons were full 
oL words os fearless as the theses. ** My desire, 
my prayer, and my advice is, that you do 
not buy these indulgences. Leave it to bad, 
idle, sleepy Churchmen to buy them ; you can 
dispense with them. They that preach up in- 
dulgences make fools of you ; they are not look- 
ing after yonr salvation, bat after your pence." 
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Lutheb befobb Cabdinal Cajetan. 

The enormous excitement occasioned by the 
events at Wittenberg at last excited alarm in 
Borne. Luther was summoned to appear there ; 
but the intervention of the Elector of Saxony, 
who was favourably inclined towards the Re- 
former, procured another arrangement. Car- 
dinal Cajetan, a learned Dominican, came to 
Augsburg as the Pope’s nuncio, and before him 
Luther appeared in his monk’s garb, to speak in 
defence of his doctrines. The haughty cardinal 
thought to crush the humble monk at once with 
the weight of his scholastic learning ; but found 
himself confronted by a man of far more erudi- 
tion than he had expected. “Because he sat 
there representing the Pope,” says Luther, “he 
insisted that I should submit and agree to all he 
said; while, on the contrary, all that I said 
against it was contemned and laughed at, al- 
though I quoted the Scriptures. In short, his 
fatherly love went no further than that I must 
suffer violence or recant, for he declared he 
would not dispute with me.” Cajetan ordered 
liUth^r out of his presence, forbidding him to 
appear again until ready to make submission. 

To maintain an opinion publicly against a 
cardinal, wtfo was, moreover, a pope’s nuncio, 
was no light matter, Luther’s person was not 
safe in Augsburg ; and^he fled from the city by 
night, after inditing an appeal, “ Au den besser 
zu unterriehtenden Pabst,” in which he gives 
Leo X. an account of the circumstances that had 
brought him in peril. He got safely back to 
Wittenberg. Cajetan angrily demanded that 
the Elector should eitlicr send Luther a prisoner 
to Borne, or at least banish him from his do- 
minions ; but the Duke, who reverenced Luther’s 
courage, and approved of his teaching, and who 
looked upon him also as the chief glory of the 
Univcrsit 3 ' of Wittenberg, replied that his request 
to have the matter discussed before an unimpar- 
tial tribunal seemed just and reasonable. 

Attempt at Compromise ; Lutheb and 
Melanchthon, 

The death of the Emperor Maximilian, “ the 
last of the knights,” in January 1519, brought 
about a change in the affairs of Luther. Fre- 
derick the Wise, the Elector of Saxony, and 
Luther’s protector, had been appointed Regent 
of the* Empire until a new emperor should be 
chosen. * Of the two candilates, Charles of 
Austria and Francis of France, the Pope secretly 
favoured the latter ; for he dreaded the influence 
of so mighty a potentate as Charles would be* 


come if the diadem of Germany were awarded 
to him. Wishing to gain the good-will of the 
Elector of Saxony, he accordingly sent him the 
mark of distinguished papal favour, the Golden 
Rose. The Pope’s chamberlain, Miltiz, a courtly 
Saxon nobleman, was also despatched to Witten- 
berg ; and by friendly remonstrances to Luther, 
with whom he thoroughly coincided on the 
question of the scandalous indulgence traffic, 
promising that it should be forthwith abolished, 
obtained from the Reformer a promise, which 
was loyally kept, that he would drop the con- 
troversy on the subject, provitlcd his opponents 
did the same. At the same time a lc*^ter was 
stipulated for, and despatched from Luther to 
the Pope, declaring that there had been no 
intention to attack the privileges of the papal 
chair. 

But there was a man who would not bo satis- 
fied with this apparently peaceful turn of affairs, 
and who longed to gain a triumph for Rome over 
the heretics of Wittenberg. This was Dr. Eck, 
of Ingolstadt, who invited Carlstadt and Luther, 
the Wittenberg theologians, to a disputation in 
the Pleisscnburg, at Lcipsic. The invitation was 
accepted, and the meeting greatly embittered 
the strife; for licre Luther affirmed boldly, in 
the presence of the Elector, who was an attentive 
listener to the arguniciifs on both sides, that he 
did not consider the authority of the Pope, as 
head of the Church, to have been derived from 
the Saviour directly, but that this power had 
been given by human agency in later centuries. 

*• I do not recognise any one as head of the 
Church militant,” he declared, “ but Jesus 
Christ only, on the authority of the holy Scrip- 
tures.” And when Eck taunted him with a 
Icaiii.’ig towards the Hussite heresy of a cen- 
tury ago, his undaunted opi>oncnt boldly declared 
that some of the propositions of lluss and the 
Bohemians were truly Christian and evangelical. 
He maintained, moreover, th;it it would be 
difficult to prove the infallibility of the Church 
councils. 

This public declaration greatly increased the 
influence of Luther, who was now more regarded 
at Wittenberg than ever. Now, also, that he 
had taken a bolder position by denying the 
infallibility of the Church councils, he began' 
to enter more deeply into the question of the 
Romish Church, its pretensions and authority. 
And here he received invaluable aid from a man 
who had far more classical learning than be 
himself could boast, who was rightly spoken of 
as “ ahytim eruditionist* the accomplished Greek 
and Hebrew scholar who had sonnded all the 
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depths of learning, and upon whom rested all 
the hopes of the “ humanists,” or advocates of 
education and enlightenment in Germany, This 
was Philip Melanchthon, who had been called to 
Wittenberg as professor of Greek and Hebrew, 
and who soon contracted a friendship with 
Luther, only to bo severed by death. The two 
men thoroughly respected and appreciated each 
other ; and never were two labourers in the same 
cause better fitted to w^ork together ; for they 
represented, respectively, boldness and policy. 
Luther, fearless, sometimes even aggressive, 
and not unfrequcntly obstinate, displayed the 
combative spirit that could pull down and over- 
turn ; Melanchthon, gentle and persuasive, was 
willing to give up much for the sake of peace, 
and w^as more anxious to build up than to cast 
down. “I am born,” Luther once WTotc, ^'to 
make w'ar upon hordes and devils, and to take 
the field, and therefore my books are stormy 
and warlike. 1 must tear up the roots and 
stems, hew aw’ay thorns and brambles, and fill 
up the pil-holcs ; I am the rough pioneer, who 
has to clear and prepare a w’ay. But Magi^3ter 
Philip w’cnds quietly and soberly onwards, culti- 
vating and planting, sow’iiig and watering tlio 
seed joyfully, God having vouchsafed liim of Ilis 
gifts richly.” The whole arrangement of the 
f 'Imrch and school system in Saxony is due to 
Melanchthon, in whom Prolostant theology and 
education found the true ” prmccplor Gcrmaniiic.” 

The Bull of E;ccommunicat:on Burnt by 
LUTllKU. 

Again it W'as Dr. Eck who hurried on the next 
scene of the great drama of the Reformation 
in Germany, Luther and Atelanehthon had de- 
clared that neither the Pope nor the Church 
Councils could be regarded as infallible. The 
indefatigable man of Iiigolstadt wrote a book, in 
which he sought to prove the contrary proposi- 
tion; and with this he hastened to Rome, ar.d 
gfive such an account of the proceedings at 
Wittenberg that a papal bull w’as at once issued, 
denouncing a number of Luther’s propositions 
as heretical, condemning his works to the flames, 
and pronouncing him excommunicate unless 
he recanted within sixty tlnys. Eck returned 
with this potent weapon to Germany, and every- 
w'here published the decree. But only in a few 
places, such as Mayence, Cologne, and Louvain, 
was the sentence carried out regarding the books. 
The general feeling w'as one of sympathy with 
Luther, and of indignation against the condem- 
nation passed upon him, absent and unheard. 
Mathesias quaintly and grapliically describes the 


order and its results. **But when the people 
from Louvain and other universities,” ho says, 
“the monasteries, and the bishops attacked 
Luther’s work with glowing fire, such fire having 
been stirred up and blown into a flame by the 
Pope at Rome, the Spirit of God came upon this 
second Samson. On the 10th of December, 1620, 
he again caused a great fire to be made at Wit- 
tenberg before the Elstcr gate, and into it he 
himself threw the decrees of the Poix?, and also 
the bull of Leo X., saying, * Because thou, god- 
less book, hast aggrieved or defamed the saint of 
the Lord, let eternal fire grieve and consume 
thee.” This step of Luther’s, which was accom- 
panied by the greatest possible publicity — for he 
went out at 11 ic hefid of a solemn procession of 
students to bum the book of decretals and the 
papal bull — cut olf all hope of reconciliation with 
the papal See. He had drawn the sword three 
years before ; he now flung away the scabbard. 

Tvro works published at this time, and entitled 
respectively “To the Christian Nubility of the 
German Nation,” and “ Of the Babylonian Capti- 
vity and Christian Freedom,” embodied the doc- 
trines afterwards elaborated into the Lii{»heran 
S} stem. The most important points were the 
granting of the sacrament in both forms to the 
hiily, the curtailing of the papa!* power, the 
abolition of the celibacy of the priesthood, and 
the general subordination of the Church to the 
secular magistracy. * 

The Diet of Worms, 1521. 

We now come to the greatest and most impor- 
tant scene in the life of Luther , the time W'hen 
he appeared most bravely and undauntedly to 
stand forth and vindicate the position he had 
taken up, in the face of the princes, spiritual and 
temporal, of the whole of Germany. 

When the young Emperor Charles V. made his 
progress up the Rhine after his coronation at 
Aix-la-Cliapelle, at the beginning of 1621, 
bickingen, lluttcn, and other patriotic men 
urged him to put himself at the head of the 
great movement then stirring the country to 
its lowest depths, and to give his powerful coun- 
tenance to the formation of a National Church 
of Germany, It was a grand opportunity, but 
Charles missed it; for he did not understand 
the people he had been called to govern, and 
\ras persuaded to take the side of the Pope in 
the great question of the day, and to begin hia 
reign, as he completed it, as an avowed enemy 
and opponent of the Reformation The first great 
diet of the reign was held at Worms, in April 
1621 ; and to that city was Luther summoned to 
218 
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appear before the great council. A safc-conduct 
was sent to him from the Kinrxjror, and several 
I .rinces guaranteed him a free and unhindered 
flepaiturcfrom Worms and return to Witleuherg; 
);ut somo of his friends shook their lieails "when 
they thought how a similar document had been 
>. iven to Huss for his Jippcarance at the Council 
of Constance a century before, and how it ha<l 
not prevented his being aiTcsted, tried, and burnt 
t o death. But Luther declared he would go, and 

-confront every clangor. “Chiist lives 1‘* he ex- 
claimed, “and I will go to Worms to brave the 
suites of hell and the powers of the air.” On 
ids way he stopped at the village of Mdhra, near 
liisenach; and here, beneath a great tree, he 
preached to the thousands who thronged to see 
him a sermon that was remembered in Germany 
for many a year ; for he spoke boldly and clearly, 
declaring the trutli and the priceless value of 
the ScripUires, and denouncing with a mighty 
{lud soul-stirring energy those wlio sought to 
make the Woi*d of God of iicwic effect by their 
traditions. 

I The liist time Luther appeared before the Diet 
appAred somcwliat bewildered by tl:c novelty 
i;f his position, alone, before that brilliant and 
majestic assembly. There was no denying the 
gravity of th# danger in wbich he stood, with 
the whole power of llic Emperor and of the 
Church aiTaycd agai nst him. 3,1 y 1 i t lie monk,” 

said the renowned eonimander Geu'rgc of Erunds- 
berg, who met him at tlic door of the council- 
hall, which Luther was about to enter, yon are 
going forth on a path, .and are about to take up 
such a position as T and many other leaders have 
never ventured on in our most serious combats. 
If the right is on thy side, and tliou art sure of 
thy cause, go forward in God’s name, and be of 
good cheer, God will not forsake thee.” Called 
upon to recant, Luther asked for time for deli- 
beration to enable him to reply with full know- 
ledge of the point at issue. They granted him 
until the following day. 

On bis second appearance he was himself 
again, and the presence of the numeru is and 
brilliant assembly only seemed to give him fresh 
courage. Unless convicted of error by the 
testimony of Scripture, recognizing no other 
guide than the Bible, the Worn of God, he de- 
clared that he could and would not recant, inas- 
much as a man must never '.ct contrary to his 
conscience. His concluding words were : “ My 
conscience and the Word of God hold me prisoner ; 
therefore I may imt and will noL recant I Here 
J stand I I cannot do otherwise ; God help me I 
Amen.*’ 


Thus, before the Emperor, and the magnates 
Bpu'itual and temporal, of Germany, did tho* 
undaunted champion stand up to do battle for 
biblical truth. “The Catholic himself," says 
Audin, in his “ Life of Luther,” “ if he will for a 
moment forget the sectary in the man, cannot 
but contemplate v/ith admiration, in this grand 
historical scene of the Diet of Wonns, that 
black-robcd monk, standing face fo face with 
and bearding the throng of princes and nobles 
in their steel panoply, their gauntlcted hands 
grasping the massive hilts of their swords ; and 
his heart w’ill swell within him, as he hoars the 
clear, linn voice of the obscure Brother MfU'tin 
defying all the powers of the earth, Tliat youth- 
ful Eni])cror of Germany, on whose licad rest all 
the interests of Germany, and whom a mere 
monk stops short at every turn of the conference ; 
those grave priests, Arnsdorf and Justus Jonas, 
full of love and enthusiasm, pressii»g close up to 
their master, and re.ady jto defend Ijiin with their 
arms, if need be, as well as with ilioir learned 
voices ; that i)opulace, in whoso eyes the Augus- 
tine monk was \vonderful, as the late:3t novelty 
of the time ; that old Frundsberg, who addresses 
the indigent monk as if ho were an aimed 
warrior ; that archbishop, his venerable head 
whitened in the service of God, conspicuous 
among the steel casques that glitter in the sun’s 
rays ; that Vehus, clo<iiient by mere force of 
logic ; those v/arm, excitable, south.orn faces, full 
of restless energy, coutnisting with the motion- 
less features of the German spectators, — all this 
forms a magnificent spectacle.” 

livery effort to induce him to me.dify his 
declaration proved unavailing. On tlic 2oth of 
April the Archbishup of Treves announced to 
him that since ho had not chosen to listen to th© 
counsels of his Imperial Majesty and the states 
of the empire, action would bo taken against him 
by the Euqjcror. Meanwhile, twenty days were 
a^cordwd to him, under the Imperial safe-conduct, 
to return to AVittenberg, whence he liad come, 
it seems indeed marvellous, considering the 
boldness with which Luther had spoken, that 
he was permitted to dciiart unmolested from 
the Diet; but the limes were dangerous, and the 
Lmporor liiniself was lialf-bewildcred by mani- 
festjitions that indicated a new spirit among the 
people. The enthusiasm exhibited for Luther, 
the sympathy and interest with which his words 
w'cre listened to, not merely by the people b^it 
by many among the nobles, rendered any at- 
tempt on his personal liberty dangerous and 
doubtful ; and thus, on the 20th of April, he 
i turned his back on the cathedral city that had 
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witnessed his confession of faith, made before 
the Emperor and in the face of the world, and 
took the roa*l to Wittenberg. Shortly after- 
wards the ban of the Empire was pronounced 
against him and his followers. His works were 
condemned to the flames ; and after the 15th of 
May, the day on whicli the safe conduct expired, 
all were forbidden to give him shelter or assist- 
ance, while every one was enjoined to seize the 
outlaw wherever he should encounter him, and 
deliver him into the hands of justice, that he 
might be dcjalt with according to his deserts. 
Luther had warned earthly powers and digni- 
ties — “ Beware,” he had piiblioly cried in the 
Diet, lest if you condemn the Divine Word 
that Word send forth upon you a deluge of ills, 
and the reign of Uio noble young Emperor, upon 
wdiom, next to God, repose all our hopes, be 
speedily and sorely troubled. . . . For God con- 
founds the hypocrite in his hypocrisy, and over- 
turns mountains ere they know of their fall.” 
Such plain speaking was not, in Charles’s opinion, 
compatible with the maintenance of his own 
aut’nority ; and he determined, in conjunction 
with the ecclesiastical powers of Rome, to 
extirpate the hen sy this bold man had pro- 
claimed, at all costs and all hazards. 

Lutuer at the Wart burg. 

Frederick, the Elector of Saxony, a warm 
admirer and a constant friend of Luther, was in 
considerable perplexity on his account. It was 
dangerous to stand forward openly as the cham- 
pion of a man under the ban of the empire ; while 
to abandon the Reformer would be to ensure his 
imprisonment if not his death. Under tliesc difli- 
cult circumstances, the wary Prince judged it 
best to cause Luther to disappear for a time from 
the eyes of his countrymen ; the withdrawal of 
their loader and champion, he s.'igaciously judged, 
would excite indignation among the followers of 
the Reformer, inflame their zeal, and probably 
increfise their numbers; while the act of out- 
lawry, when the flush of novelty had gone, 
would probably become a dead letter. Accordingly 
ho adopted a method by which the Reformer was 
snatched from the enemies who lay in wait for 
him, while the Fiiector did not appear as his 
rescuer, By the order of the Duke Frederick, 
Luther’s carriage was stopped on the road near 
the castle of Altenstern. not far from Waltcrs- 
hausen, by a party of armed men, led by Captain 
Hans von Berlopsch and Btiiktird von llund. 
Lord of AJtenbcrg. His younger brother jumped 
from the carriage in terror, and ran away into 


the forest. Annsdorf, bis other companion, was 
driven on alone, Luther having been' compelled 
to alight and proceed with his captors, who took 
from him his robe, and dressed him in a military 
garb, disguisltig his features with a false beard. 
Luther was carried off to one of the Elector’s 
castles, the famous Wartburg, near Eisenach, 
where he lived in safety and concealment for 
nearly a year, under the name of “ Junker ” or 
“ Rertcr Georg.” At first his friends mourned 
him as one dead, or condemned to secret and per- ^ 
petual imprisonment ; but soon letters, despatched 
at intervals to his more intimate friends, and 
dated, whimsically enough, in reference to the 
lofty position of the Wartburg : “ From the 
region of the air ; *’ ” From the region of birds ; ” 

“ From the mountain ;” “ From my Patmos,” con- 
vinced his adherents that he was not only alive, 
but active and zealous as ever in the cause. 

“ While our doctor was kept (luitc secretly at the 
Wartburg,” writes Miithesius, “ he was not idle, 
but pursued daily his studies arul his prayers, 
and devoted himself to the (Ireck and Hebrew 
Bibles.” Lutlior himself writes : ‘‘ In the mcan- 
lime I intend to translate the New TeWtarnent'^* 
into our mother tongue, as our pcoi>le wish. Oh 
that every city had its own translator ; so that 
this book might be in the haudt and heart of 
every one I ” 

He was in safety ; but his spirit pined in 
enforced retirement, while lie mournfully per- 
suadctl himself at times that the work he had 
begun was not prospering, and tU:it though Paul 
might sow and Apollos water, the blessing of 
increase had been denied.. Bodily ailments and 
afflictions weighed heavily upon him also ; and 
so unfit did he feel for study atid work, that to 
his disturbed imagination it appeared as if the 
spirits of evil were visibly present, mocking at 
him, and hindering his work. Witness that 
black ink-stain on the wall of his little room in 
the Wartburg, still pointed out by the attendants 
as m.ade “ when Luther threw his inkpot at the 
devil, who mocked him for translating the Bible.” 
A bag of walnuts is put into his room ; he fancies 
that the nuts, after jum]>ing about in the sack, 
come to the side of his bed to “ make noises at 
him.” Though continually busy, not only with 
his Bible translation, but with various contro- 
versial works, he fancies he is doing nothing, 
while, in truth, Germany is inundated with his 
books. He reproaches himself for not having 
done more at Worms to testify to the truth. “ I 
am full of trembling,” he writes, ”and my 
conscience troubles me, that when at Worms 
yielding to your advice and that of your friends 
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I allowed the Bpirit within me to give way, in- 
stead of showing myself as another Elias to those 
idols. They should experience very different 
f hings from me if once again I came in contact 
with them.” To Archbishop Albert ot Mayence, 
who had again taken up the sale of indulgences, 
he despatched a letter of warning and reproof, 
not unraingled with threatenings. “My God 
lives, be assured,” he writes, “ and He is well 
able to fight against a Cardinal of Mayence, even 
if that Cardinal had four emperors at his side. 
It is His pleasure to break the cedars, and to 
abase proud hardened Pharaohs. I entreat Vour 
Grace not to tempt the anger of that great God.” 
Part of his letter is positively abusive, as where 
he writes, “ I will treat you as I have treated the 
Pope, and will show the world what diU’erencc 
there is between a wolf and a bishop.” It is duo 
to Archbishoj) Albert to record that he rct)lied in 
a temperate spirit, assuring his angry opponent 
tluat a remedy had already been applied to the 
abuses against which Luther wrote. 

Here also he deeply considered the question of 
the monkish and priestly vows of celibacy ; and 
earac "to the conclusion that inonasi io engage- 
ments, generally entered into without due know- 
ledge cr consideration, or under external pressure, 
should not bif held as binding. At the same time 
lie disapproved of the turbulent manner in whi<*h 
many monks and mms had quitted their con- 
vents. “After the o.xffmiilo of Cyrus in Ilero- 
dolus,” be w'ritcs to Wonceslaus Link, “I would 
have you give full liberty to those who desire to 
leave their seclusion;— hut by no means compel 
any to leave it ; :or on the other hand force any 
to stay who wish to go.” 

TR.\NSI,ATI0N of Tlllil P.UILE, 

It was not until thirteen years afterwards that 
the first complete edition of Lnther s translation 
of the Bible, begun in the 'Wartburg, and the 
result of long years of study, was published. 
It is the chief work of Luther, and would be 
enough to immortalize his name had he produced 
nothing else but this. Apart from its ])ricelcss 
value in spreading the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures throughout Germany, this translation is 
enormously important in the hjstory of high 
German literature, which may be said to have 
its commencement here. The difficulties of the 
t flq Tf weighed upon him heavily in his retire- 
ment in the Wartburg. “ I have taken ujion 
myself a burden beyond my strength,” he writes. 
>- “ Now for the first time I perceive what is meant 
by a translation, and why no one has until now 


ventured to put his name to one. It is to be 
hoped that we may give to our Germany a better 
version than the Latin one. It is a great work,, 
well worthy that we should all labour at it.” 

Luther looked upon this Bible translation as 
the most important of all his achievenierits, and 
his zeal not only carried him to the end of his 
task, but stimulated him to fresh efforts at its 
completion. After the German version had been 
published, he at once commenced revising it, 
with the help of the best coadjutors he could 
bring together. The learned Mclanchthon, Jus- 
tus Jonas, Drs. Krculzigcr, Bernhard Ziegler, 
and Forstenius, with some foreign philologians, 
Jewish rabbis.and others, formed a kind of synod, 
with Luther as President, for the revising of the 
text, holding their consultations with the Greek, 
Chaldee, Hebrew, and Latin versions before them 
for reference and comparison. The Germans 
have good reason to hold “ Luther's Bible ” in 
honour, for this translation was the life-work of 
a great and a' clent man. Of all his assistants ho 
placed the highest value upon the learned gentle- 
hearted Mclanchthon. “ No commentator has como 
nearer to ihc spirit of the Apostle Paul than my 
Philippus,” he said, in 1524. 

Tub Iconoclasts, 

Meanwhile grave events had been happening 
at Wittenberg, With all bis sturdy out-sp(;ken 
vehemence against what he consitloicd mischiev- 
ous error, Luther was yet conservative by nature, 
anti opposed to sudden, sw'cepirig, and ill-con- 
sidered changes. It was therefore with bitter 
chagrin and disquietude that he heard how somo 
of his friends had been showing far more zeal 
than discretion during his absence in his Patinos. 
Dr. Cailstadt (Bodenstedt) especially, an unwise, 
changeable, and fanatical man, abolished the 
mass, thundered ngainst Church ceremonies gene- 
rally, and pronounced the piescnce of images 
in churches to be a form of idolatry. Ho even 
put himself at the head of a party of violent 
and ignorant men, with whmn he entered All 
{jaints^ Church at Wittenberg ; and shouting the 
second commandment as a justification of their 
proceedings, they began during divine service to 
break the images of saints in pieces. Tliis icono- 
clastic fury quickly spread to other towns ; and 
paintings, and even stained-glass windows, were 
included in ihc list of idolatrous ornaments. 
Zwingli, tJie Zurich reformer, was so ill-advised as 
to counttmance these proceedings from the pulpit, 
vehemently declaiming against “ graven images.” 
These were among the things that alienated from 
the Reformation the learning and genius of 
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Erasmus, who, protesting against this vandalism, 
wrote that the symbols which adorn our Christian 
temples were not placed there for the adoration of 
the faithful, but as elegant decorations or pious 
memorials. Carlstaclt presently placed himself at 
the head of a fanatical sect, calling themselves 
Zwickau prophets. From among these arose 
those Anabaptists whose cxtravngances, after- 
wards including among the most violent of them 
the practice of polygamy and the doctrine of 
community of possessions, prejudiced the minds 
of many against the Refonnation altogether. 

These disorders induced Luther to quit the 
Wartburg suddenly, witliout waiting for the 
permission of the Elector. In March 1522 he 
made his way, disguised as a trooper, the *• Cava- 
lier George,” to Wittenberg, by his presence and 
exhoilations to put an end to these abuses. 
“My bitterest enemies,” he declared, “though 
they have at times pressed me hard, have never 
dealt me so heavy a blow ns I have just received 
from my own pcojiie.” During a week lie 
preached daily at Wittenberg against the over- 
hasty, ill-considered innovations, and succeeded 
inwiiuilr-g tlio minds of men for the gradual and 
natural develoi)uient of the llefornirdiou. It 
was at this time that the book of Henry VI il. 
against Luther appeared, for which the title 
‘'.Dofondor of the Faith "was accorded to that 
fickle and inq>cnous monarch. Luther replies to 
his? royal traducer in nomeasured terms, attribiit- 
ir.g the King’s anxiety to defend the papacy to 
an uneasy knowledge of tlic weakness of bis own 
title, and a coiiflcqucut anxiety to secure the 
countenance and pi'otcction of the holy See. 
“Hal and the J’cpo,” he writca, “ have exactly 
the same logitimuc.y ; the Tope stole his tiara as 
the King did his <tc\vii ; ami this is the reason 
why they are as tliick together as two mules in 
harness.” ik.t though his language at this 
period frequently betrays a deplorable violence, 
aiising parUy, itv/oiild seem, from the irritation 
caused by over-wt-rk and anxiety, the rock to 
which Luther (dirg^, the foundation upon which 
he builds up his wliole system, the idea of lUble 
truth as the one infallible guide, appears in his 
writings m(>rc strongly relied on than ever. He 
declares the Word of God to be superior to every- 
thing else. If he lias the Divine Majesty on his 
side he c.arcs not though a thousand Augustinos, 
a thousand Cyprians, a thousand cliurohfuls of 
Henries, should rise up against him. Tie is con- 
vinced that God, as manifested in His Wuid. can- 
not err or deceive, while Augustine and Cyprian, 
like other holy in»^n, may err and have erred. 

fope Adrian VI. was urgent for the carrying 


into effect of the sentence against Luther ; and 
promised that ho would himself iiistiiuto a re- 
formation in the Church, But the movement 
had gone too far. Luther was now looked upon 
«as the representative of the principle of resist- 
ance against papal tyranny. Wittenberg had 
become the head-quarters of German culture, 
and was visited by students from all parts of 
the euipirc. The Bible tran.^lation continued 
to appear in parts at intervals, and every now 
and then a pamphlet, none the less relished * 
for its polemic character, kept up the zeal and 
interest of the adherents of the reform irs. 
Molanclithon, IcarncHl, wise, and moderate, f ivc 
a dcluiite form to the new faith, in his “Loci 
Communes,” and the party of progress in Ger- 
many not only gave in their adhesion to the 
Reformation, but represented that movement as 
the struggle of civilization against barbarism, of 
enUgVLiiment against medimval ignorance. The 
citizens C'^peciaily, and before ali those of tl-o 
imptilal flee cit ks, were zealous f ^r ils caiifio. 
Even the popular literature took tiic (lirccli(m t-f 
p.raise of the reformers, and of satire agaii'st 
their oof oieuih-!. Hans fc>a-'lis, the “d6b)»kr % 
bavd” «>f NuVv.‘-..ih.'rg, hailed Luther as the 
Vv’iLiehho!.; iii,;hii:igalo ; and to religious zeal 
was a.hhi l the i:.' pulse that arose fi'om the pros- 
i>cci of more lemporal advantages. As a Ger- 
man hi- {«. nun ter.scly expresses it ; “To princes 
\Vv.K‘ pr.unlsod Church lands, to the priests wives, 
to the people freedom.” 

Luther’s Marriage. 

Of his d\5testation of the Romish institution 
of tlu* celibacy of monks, priests, and nuns, 
Luther gave a practical proof in 1525. In that 
year he married, taking to wife Galhcrine of 
Lm-?, wljo ha'l formerly been a nun. His do- 
mestic life was singularly happy. His wife, 
though not a woman of high intellectual powers, 
was warju-hoai tod and affectionate ; the mar- 
riage was blessed with five children. Luther 
himself describes his wife as “gentle, obedient, 
and kind in all things, far beyond my hopes.” 

It was a great advantage to the cause of the 
Eeformalioii that the attention of the Emperor 
’vas called off from Germany by the war in 
which he became involved in Italy, and which 
brought him into opposition against Clement VIT. 
who succeeded to the papal chair after the 
short reign of Adrian VI. The new fi*Uh had 
thus time to bec-)me firmly rooted in the empire, 
before it bad to take the field, and maintain 
itself by force of arms. Besides the Elector k- 
Fredcrick of Saxony, other princes also gave in 
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their adhesion to the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, and adopted the new faith. And even in 
Southern Germany, in the Bavarian and Aus- 
trian States, the cause flourished exceedingly. 

The Peasant War. 

But a new danger menaced the cause. The 
condition of the peasantry throughout Germany 
had for a long period been miserable, and was 
now almost unbearable. The government was 
weak, and could not shield these poor serfs 
against the oppression of their feudal lords, who 
harried them grievously, subjecting them to a 
crushing taxation, and treating them in all 
respects like slaves. Understanding, under the 
idea of evangelical liberty, the form of free- 
dom they most coveted and could best comx^rc- 
hend — immunity from taxes — tbc poor ignorant 
bondsmen rose in revolt in various parts of 
Germany, and soon disgraced their cause by 
excesses resembling those of Cade’s rebellion in 
London. In various insiances the nobles, who 
had certainly done enough to earn the undying 
hatred of the peasantry, were murdered, as in 
the c«se of Count Ilclfciistcin, massacied with 
spears by an enraged throng. Castles were 
burned and houses plundered ; and it w’as not 
until a gene All union of tlic forces of the princes 
against these marauders had taken place, that 
the rebellion was juit down ; ending, as such 
attempts are wont to do, in the yet deeper de- 
gradation of the rebels. Luther, wdio saw in 
these dislurbaiiccs a potent w'capon that might 
be used with advantage against the Reformation, 
was especially a’. xious to sever his cause from 
that of the peasant, with whom he would have 
nothing iu common. lie even for a lime lost 
sight of Christian charity, and, forgetting how 
dire had been the provocations that had driven 
these unhax)i)y men into rebellion, roused up all 
Germany, in fiery pamphlets, against the “ mur- 
dering and plundering peasants,” who, he said, 
should be hunted down and slain wdiercver they 
were mqt with. He was especially anxious that 
nothing should occur to dciirive the Relormation 
of the support of the princes, upon whose co- 
operation and goodwill he chiefly depended to 
maintain it against the Emperor and tlie Romish 
Church. In his anxiety to dissix^atc the idea of 
religious reform from that of opposiiion against 
temporal authority, Luther sometimes went so 
far as ,to substitute one tyranny for another, 
preaching a doctrine of passive obedience a .id 
and non-resistance with regard to the princes, 
^ that was, to say the least of it, burdensome and 
* not free from servility. Thus Sebastian Frank, 


Luther’s contemporary, and one of the most 
enlightened men of his century, bemoans the 
dogmatic and uncompromising severity with 
which the power of the ruler, whether exercised 
for good or for evil, is upheld by the Lutheran 
system. “Formerly, under the Papacy/' he 
writes, “one had much more freedom in de- 
nouncing the vices even of lords and princes ; 
but now everything must be done courtier-like, 
or it’s called sedition, Lord help us 1 ” A Ger- 
man historian has justly remarked that rebellion, 
when once it has attained autliority, generally 
becomes conservative, and maintains its own 
authority by all and every moans. The story of 
the combat between irresponsible power and 
freedom has frequently sliown that the rebels of 
yesterday may become the ilc?pots of to-day, 

Luther and Zwingli ; Confession of 
Aug.^huug. 

It is greatly to be deplored that Lulher did 
not sec his way to co-operate with Zwingli, the 
head of tbc Zurich Reformers ; and that the 
debate between the two chiefs, in 1529, in 
the castle of Marburg, on the vital question of 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supi)cr, ended in the 
sei)aration of two great bo'lies of Christians who 
should have stood togotlior, especially in those 
dangerous times. Zwingli showed a far more 
conciliatory spirit, aii<l held out his hand, even 
with tears, desiring friendship with his opponent. 
“ There are no people on earth with whom [ 
would sooner be uni»cd than witli those of 
Wittenberg.” he exrdaiincd. Rut Luther sternly 
rejected the proHoivd uiilon. “Ye have a 
different sx»iriL from ours,” was his reply. 

Less linn thirteen years after the theses had 
been affixed to the church door at Wittenberg, 
the seed then sown had ripened into a plenteous 
harvest . On the fnmous 31st of October, 1517, 
it w'as a solitary priest who stood uj) to maintain 
the cause of the truth ; on the 2r)th of June, 
1530, a goodly assemblage of Reformers met the 
Emperor at Augsburg, to i)roclaim before the face 
of all men their confession of faith, Luther him- 
self was not present on this great occasion, for he 
was still under the ban of the Empire, pronounced 
against him nine years before at Worms. He 
was in the castle of Coburg ; but in the spirit he 
was present with his friends on the day of the 
Confession of Augsburg. “With sighing and 
prayer I am truly and faillifully beside you,” he 
is writing to Melanchthon. “ The cause itself 
concerns me alsoj indeed, more than any of 
1 you,’* 
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Domestic Life and Trials. 

For aoine time after liis marriage he was very 
poor, and at no time could his household dispense 
with the strictest economy. . But with undimi- 
nished cheeifulncss he learned the art and mystery 
of wood-turning; content, like St. Paul, to 
labour with his hands for his family’s support 
and his own. His income never exceeded two 
hundred Meissen florins, a sum which, even in 
those days of cheap living, could afford only the 
necessaries of life, and at one period he hardly 
had these. “You ask me for eight florins,” 
he writes to Spalatin; “where on earth ami 
to get eight florins ? ” Though his bookseller 
offered him an income of four hundred florins 
annually, for whatever he might write, whether 
it were less or more, he refused. His rigid 
conscience would not permit him to take money 
for proclaiming the truth. Somd co]nes of each 
work, for distiibidion, constituted the only 
stipend he received. 

llis health, in the latter years of his life, was 
broken ; he was subject to various painful 
maladies ; and his strong belief in direct agency 
in the government of the world caused him to 
ascribe these attacks, when they came, to Satanic 
power, “ I take it,” he s.ays, “that my malady 
is mavlo up, first of the ordinary weakness of 
advanced age ; secondly, of the results of my long 
labours, and habitual tension of thought ; and 
thirdly, above all, of the blows of Satan : if this 
be so, there is no medicine in the world will 
cure me.” Ncvcrllielcss he continued working 
to the last — exhorting, preaching, watching over 
the growth of the Church of which he had been 
the corner-stone. 

Death of Luther. 

His life ended at Eislcbcn, where it had begun. 
In January of the year 1546, he set forth, accom- 
pjinicd by his three sons, on a journey to visit the 
counts of Mansfeldt, in the character of a peace- 
maker, a quarrel having broken out in the family 
concerning that fertile source of strife, worldly 
possessions. He succeeded in his mission ; but 
on his return fell ill at Hislebcn, and laid himself 
down to die. His faith burned brightly up as his 
bodily strength waned. And still there was a 
tonch of the old combative spirit to the last. 
He thanked God in prayer that the Saviour had 
been revealed to him. “ Jesus Christ in whom I 
have believed, ami whom 1 iiave confessed, and 
whom the sorry Pope and godless people perse- 
cute.” His friends were assembled round his 


dying bed. The faithful old companion Justus 
Jonas asked him if he died faithful to the 
doctrine he had professed and preached, and the 
dying Reformer’s last word was an emphatic 
“ Yes ! ” Then he closed his eyes and gradually 
fell asleep. It was the ISth of February, 1616. 

Estimate op his Character. 

As with many other great men, attempts have 
been made to invest Luther with graces of which 
he knew himself to be deficient, to represent 
liim as a perfect man. We prefer giving the pic- 
ture that shows him as he was. In Luther w^e 
find the strong rugged nature of the peasant of 
lower Germany. He was a man of deep feeling, 
thoroughly penetrated with the conviction of the 
truth and of the saving power of biblical Chris- 
tianity; but at the same time hard-headed .and 
opinionated, thoroughly after the fasliion of a 
Saxon peasant, somewhat narrow in his views, 
and of limited theological education. 

But such as he w’as, and showed himself to he, 
Luther was eminently the man to sot up Mie 
standard of revolt against Rome, to enter I’poTi a • 
combat for life or death, to wrestle shoulder to 
shoulder with the colossal power of tlic I’apaey. 
He feared only God and the Devil— fpar of man 
was unknown to him. In the beginning, his 
progress on the path of anti- papal rebellion was 
cautious, almost marked 'by timidity. On several 
occasions it was in the power of the Romanists 
to have brought back the rebel, or at least to 
have arrested his onward progress, lint just in 
proportion as the measures taken by the oppo- 
nents of the brave monk became more arrogant, 
displaying increased hatred and ol stiiiaey, did 
his figure become more licroic. The grandest 
period of his life was the year 1521, when, unde- 
terred by danger, difficulty, and the warning of 
his friends, he undertook that heroic journey in 
a peasant’s waggon to Worms, there to confront 
all that the power of an Emperor and a council 
of princes and the malice of Romish hierarchy 
could bring against him. “If they n’cre to 
kindle between this and Worms,” he said, “a 
fire that should reach to Heaven, yet will I pass 
through it, and go forth into the very teeth of 
the behemoth.” It was the perfection of hero- 
ism ; and like Ridley and Latimer at the 
stake, on the day when Luther stood alone, in 
the strength of his sure and 'certain belief, un- 
daunted in the presence of that great assembly, 
he kindled a flame in the heart of the German 
people, that from that hour to this has never;, 
been extmguished. H. W. D. 
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Eminent Denominational rBEDECESsoBS, 

T he history of theclcriomintilion to which the 
d.stingnishcd pastor of the ^Ictropohtan 
Tabernacle belongs is in some respects a siuga- 
larly chequered narrative ; but at the same time 
the storjr is closely associatai with the names of 
men who were eminent for piety, for genius, and 
for the pliilanthropy which leaves its mark ui)on 
the world. The Baptists and the Quakers have 
always been considered the farthest removed 


from tlio Papacy of all Protestant sects ; and 
lienee, in the Reformation era, they naturally 
attracted the bitterest hatred of all who showed 
a disposition to retain old abuses, and stand by 
the old order of things. The records of three 
centuries and a half ago are not only very 
obscure, but what they contain at all is, for the 
most part, supplied by enemies, who, in those 
exciting times of fierce controversy and no 
quarter, were not likely to tell an impartial or 
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unvamisbed tale. There were doubtless indis- 
cretions committed by zealots who chose to 
attach to themselycs a particular name; but 
these were not committed by one side alone; 
and in any case the acts of individuals are not 
sufficient warrant for misrepresenting a whole 
class. Whatever may have been their general 
failings, the members of the body in question 
have been stout-hearted enough to face the gaol, 
the gallows, or the stake, rather than surrender 
their belief ; and for this reason the roll of their 
martyrology is somewhat extended, whether 
reckoned in connection with this country alone, 
or whether including the wider area of Euiope. 
Tliat roll commences with the sufferings of some 
of the earliest victims of intolerance, while it 
includes Edward Wightman, who was burned at 
Lichfield in 1612, and was the last person 
executed in England for the crime of “ heresy.” 

Coming to later times, we find that the first 
pastor of Dcvonshirc-squarc Chapel, William 
Kiffen, was important enough to advance Charles 
Tl. £30,000 ; and while in the same century John 
bimyan was the most clear-shining star among 
the preachers, there is prcstnnptivo evidence that 
the author of Paradhe Jmt belonged to the 
same sect as the author of 'rhe Pilgrim's Progress, 
In the next century, William Carey rose from the 
position of a common shoemaker to become one 
ol the most distinguished linguists of his time, 
and one who devoted energy and talent to the 
task of translating the llihle into many of the 
languages of India, Contemporary with Carey 
was William Knibb, who did more than anyone 
else to abolish slavery in Jamaica. Belonging 
to the same age were Robert Hall, a man whom 
the late Dean Stanley judged to be the greatest 
preacher England has ever produced; John 
Foster, who on account of the additions he made 
to standard literature, is still recognised as the 
Essayist ; and John Howard Hinton, one of the 
most vigorous theological thinkers of his time, 
whose son James won equal distinction in the 
walks of science. These are representatives 
selected from a large number of others. Mr. 
Spurgeon himself lias frequently referred to his 
once eminent predecessor, Dr.. Gill, the commen- 
tator and Hebrew scholar, whose published works 
fill some ten thousand folio pages. 

Ancestry and Parentage. ! 

The family of Spurgeon originally belonged 
to the Netherlands ; but not content to live under 
the cruel rule of a proud tyxuhi like the Duke 
of Alva, they emig.'^ted to the Eastern counties 
of England during the reign of Elizabeth, j 


The emigrants who thus found a congenial 
home in this favoured isle, where the Reforma- 
tion had permanently struck its roots, did not 
keep together, however ; for while one section 
remained in Norfolk, others went further afield 
to settle in Essex.; and from this latter stock the 
present world-renowned preacher is descended. 
For generation after generation did these two 
branches of the family cling with unflagging 
tenacity to the faith of their ancestors — a faith 
they have retained in its purity down to our own 
times. Early in his ministry in London,*’ says 
Mr. Stevenson, speaking of our immediate 
Buhiect, “he was inti*oduccd at a book-store in 
Paternoster-row to Mr. John Spurgeon, a de- 
scendant of the Norwich branch of the family ; 
and on comparing notes of their respective 
ancestors, piety, uprightness, and loyalty were 
found alike in both.” About a century after 
their settlement in England the family had a 
further taste of persecution ; for when the 
rigorous laws against Nonfionformists were in 
force under Charles II., we find a member of tho 
family, one Job Spurgeon, suffering a long and 
painful imprisonment at Chelmsford for coii- 
science’ sake. From tho earliest times tho faniily 
were evidently ranked among the Puritans ; and 
when Puritanism broke with the , Established 
Church in the secession of 1062, they doubtless 
became Nonconformists. 

The Rev James Spurgeen, the grandfather of 
the popular i)reacher, is still well Tcmenihercd by 
many persons of our acquaintance as an elderly 
gontlcman who dressed after the manner of the 
old-fashioned school, and who was of spare habit 
and rather short in stature. Born in 1776, He 
was of the Independent denomination, and had 
been educated for the ministry at Hoxton 
Academy, once an important college of the 
Dissenters, and the remains of which may still 
be seen in the Chapel still standing in the in- 
teresting High Street of Hoxton Old Town. 
James Spurgeon followed business pursuits until 
he was twenty-six, when he relinquished other 
worldly prospects for the sake of the Christian 
ministry. After going through the usual four 
years’ curriculum, he settled at Clare, in Suffolk, 
ill 1806 ; but in 1810 he removed to Stambournc, 
in Essex, where he remained until the time of 
his death in- 1864. 

Retaining till the last a predilection for the 
old school of Calvinistic theologians, this veteran 
also at times could deal in that species of wit 
which is supposed to be characteristic of a 
Puritan ancestry. Subject to a hereditary 
affliction, we have heard that when advanced * 
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nearly to the end of the ninth decade of his life, clenched his fist; nor was the stout stickany longer 

he would sib by the fire on a winter night, and in requisition ; but on the contrary, venting 

rubbing both aching knees, declare that there i^kat extreme satisfaction which now filled his 

was a probability of his days being, after all, cut soul, he spoke acconlingly, “ Right, sir, rights** 

short by rheumatism, lie showed the strongest be cried, “ I am glad to sec you can appreciate 

possible partiality for his grandson ; and perhaps the best authors so quickly 1 ” 
was never happier than when that grandson Spare Jlalf'lhnr^ by Mr, tSpnrgeon, opens 

could be announced as the cenent attraction of with ‘’A tale of my Grandfather,’ which contains 

some coming festival — the preacher of an. anni- one or two very striking iMissjigt's respecting a 

versary sermon. On one memorable occasion, place callcnl Ifoncy-wood Park, whither the old 

through some disarrangement on the railway, man had been wont to resort at stated intervals 

the young orator, eagerly expected, was so long for private devotion and incditatii>n ; the once 

delayed, that the old pastor eommonced a sermon secluded retreat being the more sacked to him 

himself, but on seeing his relative enter! he ehapcl, because there, while passingaloiig, hisown father 

he immediately stopped and descended from tlie had fallen down and died. On o]ie. occasion, as 

pulpit. When the new-comer had finished bis the Rev. J. Spurgeon told his grandson at one of 

more brilliant discourse, tlie delighted octogc- the last interviews the two were privileged to 

narian quietly told the people, that altlioiigh the enjoy together, he bad to go from (Joggeshall to 

grandson could preach better than the giand- Halstead, and the road passed by tbc spot above- 

father, he conld not pr(;ach a better Gos[iel, mentioned, to which so many hallowed memories 

A minister with whom vve arc acquainted were attached. TIk*. narrative goes on to say 
.some time ago supplied us with an original that “ on the previous night he dreamed very 
reminiscence of Stanib(Mirne, which .-hows how vividly that the d(ivil appcarctl to him, and 
decidedly old Mr. Spurgeon was prejudiced in threatened to tear him in pieces if he dared to go 
faypur of one classic hymn-writci above all along that footpath and pray under the oak as 

other.*?. Our friend was appointed to preach on a he had bctui wont to do. The evil one reminded 

special occasion for the octogenarian pastor, and him that there was another way through the 

he had hajdly entered the chapel before a well- farmyard, and that if he took the farmyard path 
wisher approached, who, in a tone of lujrvous all would go well with him. When my grand- 

cagcrncss, ventured t(j cxpivs.s a hope that the father awoke, the impression on his mind was 

hymns selected for singing were all by Dr. Watts, overpowering, and he reasoncfl tiins with himself; 

Unluckily this was not the case ; but as time — Whether it be a dream or a temptation from 

was too pressing to make any alteration without Satan I cannot tell, but anyhow T will not yield 

inconvenience, those scleclcd were .allowed to to it, but will sliow the devil that I will not do 
pass, let the c^mscciucuccs be what they might, his bidding in anything, but will defy him to his 
When the first hymn was announced, the aged face. This was the good man all over. Like 
pastor betokened "gi-ave disfqiproval by a signifi- Lather, he had a vivid imprc.s.sion of the reality 
cant shake of tbc head; when he di covered the and personality of the great anemy, and was 

authorship of the second, he closed the book, and accustomed to make short work with his sugges- 

refused to join in the singing ; and on finding tions My grandfather, then a young man, 

that the third was no improvement on its pre- went on cheerily enough till he came to the 

dccessors, ho shook his fist as though he knew of stile where the two paths diverged ; then a 

a way of teaching preachers better manners, were horrible fear came upon him, and he felt 
not summary action held in cheek by reverence his heart beat fast. Snppo.se he really should 
for tunes and places. When the i 'ople had meet the arch-fiend, and .should find him too 
dispersed, he approached our friend, and, with strong for him, wliat then ? Better take the 
eyes twinkling with excitement, gave utterance farm-yard path. No, that would he yielding to 
to feelings too long pent up in his soul. ‘ ‘ Young Satan, and he would not do that for ten thousand 
man/* he cried, as he gave ominous significance worlds. He plucked up courage, and trembling^ 

■ to his words by raising a stout’ stick which he pressed on. Tlic slile was leaped, the narrow 

usually carried about, — “ young man, if you do track through the wood was trodden wdth resoln- 

not want your brams knocl cd out, you must sing tion mingled with forebodings. The oak was in 
Dr. Watts’s hymns!” We are able to vouch for sight, the sweat was on his face, his pace was 
the feet that the indiscretion of the morning was quickened, a dash was made, and the tree was 
not repeated in the evening. Elated at this grasped, but there was no Satan there. Taking 

grateful change, the voneiable man no longer breath a moment, the young man uttered aloud 
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the exclamation, ‘Ah, cowardly devil, you 
threatened to tear me in pieces, and now you do 
not dare show your face I’ Then followed a 
fervent prayer and a song of praise, and the 
young man was about to go on his way when 
his eye was caught by something shining on the 
ground* It was a nng, a very large ring, he told 
me, nearly as large as a curtain-ring, and it was 
solid gold ; and how it came there it would be 
hard to guess. Inquiries were made, but no 
claimant ever appeared, and my grandfather bad 
it made into my grandmother’s wedding ring, in 
memory of the spot so dear to him.” The Rev. 
James Spurgeon celebrated his ministerial jubilee 
year in 1856,* and No. 81 of his grandson’s printed 
sermons is a discourse preached at Stambourne 
on that occasion. We have dwelt thus long on 
Stambourne and its associations, because there, 
in the manse of his grandfather, and under the 
care of a maiden aunt, the future great preacher 
apent several of his earliest years. 

His own recollections go back to times when, 
as a cliild, he used to spend many of his hours in 
his grandfather’s study, silling on a hassock 
looking at missionary pictures in The Emmjclical 
Magazine; and when the choicest recrcalion was 
to follow horses and dogs on foot, over hedges 
and ditches, in the hunting iield. 

John, second son of the above, one of a family 
of ten children, is the father of the Rev. (X TI. 
Spurgeon. Engaged in business until middle 
life, he afterwards turned attention to the 
Christian ministry, and has held pastorales 
successively at Tollesbury and Cranbrook, at 
Fetter Lane in London, and at Upper Street, 
Islington. Though a Psedobaptist, the theology 
of the Rev. Jolin Spurgeon corresponds with that 
of his father before him, and also with that of 
his celebrated son. He married Miss Jarvis of 
Colchester, who is still living, and wlio, according 
to the testimony of all her children, has been 
one of the best of mothers. 

Early Days and Youthful Associations. 

Mr. Spurgeon was born at the old-fashioned 
Essex village called Eelvedon, on the 19th of 
June, 1834 ; and with his brother James, who is 
three years younger, he received his first educa- 
tion at a school in that place. Charles appears 
thus early to have been celebrated for having a 
larger head than James, but both were popular 
with their playmates and schoolfellows. A 
reminiscciice of these earliest days comes from 
the Rev. John Spurgeon Irmsel^; “ I hnd been 
from homo a great deal,” he once remarked 
io an American divine visiting thin country, 
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“ trying io build up weak congregations, and felt 
that I was neglecting the religious training of 
my own children while I toiled for the good of 
others. I returned home with these feelings, I 
opened the door, and was surprised to find none 
of the children about the hall. Going quietly 
up the stairs, I heard my wife’s voice. She was 
engaged in prayer with the children. I heard 
her pray for them one by one by name. She 
came to Charles, and specially prayed for him, 
for be was of high spirit and daring temper, I 
listened until she had ended her prayer, and I 
felt and said, ‘Lord, I will go on with Thy work. 
The children will be cared for. * ” The religious 
and moral discipline to which the young people 
were subject in such a home was, of course, of 
unspeakable value ; but happily their advantages 
were not limited to the boundaries of home. 
The clergyman of the parish, the Rev. Charles 
Dalton, who held the living for over fifty years, 
having beem a pattern in his profession worthy 
of ranking with Dr. Primrose in TJie Vicar of 
Wah‘ field. How shall wc account for the re- 
markable manner in which the air of these old 
Essex manses seems to have promoted longevity ? 
The Rev. James Spurgeon and three others min- 
istc7‘C(l to the same people for two centuries ; and 
Eelvedon was in a way a rival of Staifbourne. 

At the age of seven years, C. H. Spurgeon 
returned to the home of his parents, who wore 
then living at Colchester, and who were anxious 
that the already precocious child should enjoy 
the best possible educational advantages. His 
education, therefore, went forward satisfactorily; 
for with good masters and kind friends the pupil 
gave evident signs of yielding back at another 
day something more than good interest for all 
the trouble expended upon him. Wc once heard 
Mr. Spurgeon relate an anecdote of these early 
days at school, which was very characteristic of 
liimself and his auri’oundings while he was a 
school-boy. One extremely cold morning, while 
engaged with a tutor in the class, the bottom 
and least honourable place happened to be near 
a large stove ; and as the grateful warmth 
seemc<l to be more desirable than any transient 
scholastic honours, the wary lad took care not to 
manifest that knowledge which would have sent 
him up higher into the cold. Questions continued 
to be asked to remain unanswered ; but being a 
shrewd observer, the tutor presently detected 
where the shoe was pinching, and thus im- 
mediately ordered a wheel round so that* the 
head of the column should be next the fire. 
That unexpected stratagem had the looked for 
effect of at once curing Master Spuigeon’s nn- 
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accountable dalncss. No sooner were questions 
asked than he replied to them ; and in less time 
than it has taken to describe, he was again 
enjoying the warm place by the fire. It was in 
this same academy that he subsequently became 
a tutor j and ho did so at a time when many of 
the boys who were subject to his authority were 
bigger than himself. 

During those early and happy days of life at 
school, C. H. Spurgeon still passed his vacations 
in the manse at Stamboumc ; and in The Spare 
Half-Hour he relates, in his usual vivid style, 
severjil recollections. It was customary with the 
grandfather to allow his grandson to read the 
Scriptures at family worship*; and strangc?s who 
were occasionally present were wont to remark 
on the unerring correctness with whicli tlie 
youthful reader went through the exorcise. 
“Once upon a time,” writes Mr. Spurgeon, 
“ when reading the passage in Revelation w-hich 
mentions the bottomless pit, I paused and said. 
Grandpa, what can this mean ? ’ The answer 
was kind but unsatisfactory : ‘ Pooh, pooh, child, 
go on.* The child, however, intended to have 
aff explanation, and therefore selcebid the same 
chapter morning after moiuing, and always 
halted at the same verso to repeat tlic inquiry, 
hoping tflat by repetition ho would importune 
the good old gentleman into a reply. The proces;; 
was successful; for it is by no moans the most 
edifying thing in tfic world fo hear the history 
of the Mother of Harlots, and the Vicast with 
seven heads every morning in the week, Sunday 
included, with no sort of aUcrnatioii either of 
psalm or gosp- 1 ; the venerable patriarch of the 
household therefore capitulated at diwretion, 
with, ^ Well, dear, what is it that puzzles you? ’ 
Now the child had often seen baskets with very 
frail bottoms, which in course of wear bccJime 
bottomless, and allowed the fruit placed therein 
to drop upon the ground ; here, tlicn, was the 
puzzle : If the pit aforesaid had no bottom, where 
would all the people fall to who dropped out at 
its Iqwer end ? — a puzzle which ratlmr startled 
the propriety of family worship, anci liad to be 
laid aside for explancation at some more convenient 
season.** 

One of the visitors at Stamboumc nearly 
forty years ago was the Rev. Richard Knill, a 
worthy still remembered as a man who did 
eminent service in the way of Bible distribution 
in Russia. A strong attachment sprung up hc- 
tweeh the missionary and the pastor s grnn.lson; 
and the former, with a prophetic eye sufficiently 
wonderful at the time, declared his belief that 
the child would grow up to preach to cro .vds of 


unparalleled numbers. The two had much 
together about the Saviour in the early morning; 
the elder prayed for the younger, kneeling in the 
garden arbour, and at parting the youth received 
a gift of sixpence, on condition that he would 
commit to memory Cowper’s fcwourito hymn, 
“ C(kI moves in a mysterious way,” etc, ; and 
this was to be given out when he should 
grow up to bo sufficiently famous to preach in 
Rowland Hill’s pulpit. The day came in due 
course, as was predicted, and Cowper*s hymn 
was sung. Mr. Knill was, wo believe, the first 
Englishman who dared to break through con- 
vciitiorial rules by conducting religious services 
in a theatre ; and it was this example which after- 
war<ls encouraged Mr. Spurgeon to begin preach- 
ing in the Surrey Music Hall. 

During his educational days we are thus able 
to follow the future preacher from Kelvedon to 
Stamboumc, and themeo to Newmarket, Col- 
chester, Maidstone, and Cambridge. We do not 
know where the notion had its origin that 
Mr. Spurgeon’s early tmiuing was defective ; in 
point of fact his education was the best he could 
liave received tor the work he has had to do, and 
for the position he has had to occupy. The tutor 
to whom he was chiefly indebted, Mr. Edward 
Lccding, still keeps an academy for young gentle- 
men at Auckland Hill, Lower Norwood; and 
such is the pupil’s unbounded respect for his old 
master, that seveml handsome presents have from 
lime to time bc(?.ii tnessed upon that master’s 
acceptance. The inestimable services he rendered 
in youth will imvcr bo forgotten. These facts 
are mentioned because this retired schoolmaster, 
who was both a competent and a conscientious- 
judge, held very decided views concerning his 
celebrated scholar’s attainments. Ho was able 
and rcatly to set those right who went about 
retailing the news that Mr. Spurgeon was no 
scholar; the truth being that at an unusually 
early age ho was not only one of the best scholars- 
of the neighbourhood in which he lived, but one- 
who could have taken his degree at the university 
without the slightest difficulty. 

Great changes occurred even in boyhood, wbich 
had the effect of shai»ing Mr. Spurgeon’s futuio 
course, and these he has himself described with 
his usual force. At tlic ago of sixteen he fell 
into a condition of religious despondency some- 
thing akin to that which overtook John Bnnyazi 
in his unenlightened days, and he determined on 
visiting all the chapels in Colchester, with the 
view of obtaining relief. After going to one 
place after another withojit result, a Primitive 
Methodist sanctuary was entered, where ” a very 
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thin-looking man came into the pulpit/* and ^ 
preached from the words, “ Look unto Me and 
be yc saved all the ends of the earth.** That 
preacher’s rendering of the sacred text, “ Look I 
look I look 1 *’ entered the young hearer’s soul ; 
the chains of bondage were snjipped ; he went 
forth feeling a freedom he had never experienced 
before. That preacher was a labouring man 
whose name has never been given to tlie public ; 
he was no more Mr. Englen, as some have 
averred, than Mr. Eaglcri is Mr. Spiirgc^on. 
About the same time, while studying the 
New Testament in the original Oreok, ho also 
changed his views on the question of baptism; 
and thus, in 1851, formally identilied himself with 
the Baptists, one of tlic Three Denominations 
of Protestant Dissenters in England. 

The Boy Preacher. 

Before he was sixteen, Mr. Spurgeon had be- 
come accustomed to use both his voice and his 
pen. He gave addresses in a Sundiiy-school at 
Colchester, which had attractions for hearers 
older than the ordinary scholars ; and the Rev. 
John Spurgeon bas now in his possession an un- 
published essay, written at this early date, en- 
titled “Anti-Christ and Her Brood; or, Popery 
Unmasked.” This w<as one of three productions 
sent in to compete for a prize offered by a gentle- 
man at Nottingham ; and though it did' not 
tjarry off the chief premium, the effort was never- 
theless rewarded with a gift of money, probably 
througli the recommendation of Dr. G. Smith the 
adjudicator. 

The more arduous work of prcacliing was also 
commenced about the same time ; and the start 
was made in a manner as memorable as it was 
unexpected. Mr. Spurgeon was now associated 
with the Baptist congregation at St. Androws- 
street, Cambridge, a church which once had for 
its pastors, the greatest pulpit orator of his time, 
Robert Hall, and his eloquent and learned pre- 
decessor Robert Robinson, whose familiar hymn> 
“ Come, thou fount of every blessi ng, ” is a favourite 
in all evangelical denominations. Attached to 
this assembly was a Local Preachers’ Association, 
the agents of which held meetings in the villages 
around the University, as oppmt unity offered. 
The Superintendent was a venerable man whom 
the fraternity recognised as Bisliop Vinter ; and, 
wrote Mr. Spurgeon a few months ago, “We had 
one Saturday finished morning school, and the 
boys weie all going liome for the haff-holiday, 
when in came the aforesaid bisiiop, to ask us to 
go over to Toversham next Sunday evening, for 
a young man was to preach there who was not 


much used to services, and very likely would be 
glad of company.** This was a carefully-hiid 
trap, and the unsuspecting youth fell into the 
snare, finding, when he would have gone back, 
no way of retreat. Being obliged to preach, he 
did so to the best of his ability. To his own 
surprise and wonder there had been no symptoms 
of a break down in any one of the divisions ; on 
the contrary, such was the uninterrupted flow of 
ideas, that at the close an aged dame called out, 
“Bless your dear heart, how old arc you I” 

“ Vou must wait till the service is over before 
making any such inquiries,’* answered the 
preacher as he proceeded to give out the finishing 
hymn. Then, after the benediction had been 
pronounced, the desire to talk seemed to spread 
to the whole congregation, and the query, 

“ Ilow old arc you ? ” was asked again with 
renewed earnestness, “I am under sixty,’* 
said the young orator at length, unable any 
longer to evade sonic sort of a reply. “Yes, 
and iindci* Fixioen,” added the first iiitemipter of 
the service. The people were at least gratified 
with the assurance that the youthful genius, 
who had, as it were, burst upon the world tilat 
afternoon, would come again provided the gentle- 
men at Cambridge 1 bought him fit to do so. 
“Very great and profound,” adds Mr. ^»Spurgcon, 
“ was our awe of those ‘ gentlemen at Cambridge * 
in those days.” 

After a licglnning was thus made, the young 
preacher took engagements in various parts of 
the country, and among the places he visited 
was Houghton, in Huntingdonshire. Some time 
ago, at the special request of the present 
writer, a gentleman in that locality recovered 
some things from people who remembered 
Mr. .Spurgeon when lie wore a short jacket, 
and a broad, turn-down collar. One friend 
encountered had been present at the cottage 
service at Tcvcrshaiu above described. Another, 
heard him preach at Somcrsliam at seventeen 
years of age, when the boyish voice seemed 
strangely to contrast with that of the aget^.man 
who usually occiqiiod the pulpit. Many with 
whom he then came in contact had sufficient 
sagacity to see that the boy would eventually 
become a powerful and popular preacher. “One 
old minister,” according to our friend*s report, 
“ for whom Mr. Spurgeon preached, was plagued 
with a bad wife, and she must needs go to 
America ; but with great patience the husl^nd 
waited for her return, never fastening the door 
of the house, nor suffering others to do so, until 
she came back to him.’* Several others re- 
membered the precocious talent of the preacher ; 
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and it was believed that the late eccentric 
miller of Houghton, Potto Brown, looked upon 
the youthful phenomenon with less favour than 
otherwise he would have done, because he thought 
it utterly impossible that the discourses given 
rould be the preacher’s own protluclions. 

As a wealthy man and a local philantliropist, the 
above-mentioned Mr. Brown was known during liis 
long life far and near as one of the most eccentric 
men of his time ; and among others, Mr. Spurgeon 
has good reason to remember the miller’s quaint 
wit and kind heart. “ In our j'oulh we preached 
at Houghton, and had the felicitous misery of be- 
ing the good miller’s guest,” wrote the I’a-'tor in 
1879. How he shocked our ( ’alvinistic pro- 
priety I But we gave him no quarter as to what 
wc rcmcnihcr denouncing as worlhlcss theology. 
It was all fair to speak very ])lainly lo Mr. Brown, 
for ho never niincod matters himself. We nicol- 
lect his telling us that our ])r('achmg was tv/v/ 
well for an apprentioe botj, whicli was, no doul)t, 
a correct estimate; but after he Ikk] spoken in 
that style we felt quite at home with him. UTid 
gave him a Roland for his Oliver wii bout the 
sli|51itest compunction. Tt was a iiattle royal, 
and both the old gentleman and tlie ^pveiitieo 
boy’ grew snliieicutly wanu ; but no scars re- 
mained oij?either con? bat ant. Mr. Brown walked 
to Huntingdon with us in loving convcrsal ion, 
and afterwards scut us ‘liaktaiie’s Life’ as a 
present, with his sincere regards ; and one whom 
he had liorrificd with bis doctrinal statrjincnts 
felt an inward drawing towards the bluff hcretie. 
Looking Ijack <^vcr some six or scvcn-aiid-tweiity 
years, we vcnei.de the old man’s memory.” We 
may add that he was a man worth remembering. 
Ho erected a «.lia])vd, grew grapes for the sick 
poor, picscntctl bacon to those who stole his 
cabbages, and even drew tlie teeth of the peasan- 
try for nothing. **' Richard,” said he to one man 
of heavy build, who opened his enormous mouth 
wider than necessary lo have a troublesome fang 
extracted, “I can stand outside tc draw the 
tootlib” Such were his kindliness and pointed 
wit. The argumentative combat boiwccii this 
veteiun descendant of a Quaker ancestry and 
the rapidly developing of the Stambourne 

Puritan, must have been a sight of a thousand. 

As a preacher in his teens, Mr. Spurgeon can 
tell of numerous arl ventures both on the xuad 
and in the •pulpit — the very things which 
enliven an autobiography. He never pleaded 
unprdpitious weather as an excuse for holding 
back from duty ; for w c have heard him tell how, 
on a stormy winter night, he has, on finding an 
empty chapel, gone round a Cambridgeshire 


village, lantern in hand, to collect a congregation 
Long before his name was known in London, he 
was popular among the rural population of the 
University county. 

First Settlement at Watbubeaoh, 

At the age of sevoulcen, or in 1861, Mr. 
Spurgeon boc.^mc pastor of the Baptist Church 
in the quiet village of Watcrbeach, situated four 
miles from Cambridge on the Norwich main line 
of railway. Twice have we visited that now 
classic spot for the i)iirpose of gathering remin* 
iscenccs fiml liand f?‘om surviving friends, so that 
what is offered to IIjo re;uler has at least been 
gathered with more lliiiii (ordinary care. 

The eongrogalion was small but respectable, 
the previous minister’s stipend having been 
only twenty ]X)iiiids ;i year, and the original |old 
thatched fhaj»d was accidentally burned in 1861. 

“ Hit had not l)ecn burned down, it would never 
have been )>idled down,*’ wc were assured by a 
local farmer, ‘‘for ther(5 were people there who 
venerated the very smoke.” Another friend on 
the s{)ot described Mr. Spurgeon’s first service 
on an autumn Sunday in the year of the First 
Great Exhibition; how lie lookccb pale and 
thoaghtful beyond his years, though at first sight 
he was but a school-boy, who appeared to be in- 
capable of getting tlirough a service. As soon as 
he Ix'gan to speak, however, all fears were re- 
movc<l, and misgivings about abilities at once 
gave plac(i to fears that the young pastor would 
too .soim be called away to a larger sphere. ^ What 
has since ocrui rcd in London took place on a 
more iniiiiite si*ale a(. Waterheacli. The hitherto 
sejuitily attended eli.'ipelbt?c.anic filled ; then the 
aisles were invaded; and when other space 
fillctl, hearers en)\vd(id about the doors. As a 
re.sult, a reformation of manners became apparent 
in the district, — drunkards became sober; pro- 
fligates seemed to be awed into greater propriety 
of lin ing. Some of the disco ur.scs of those days 
are still vividly reTiicmbercd ; and at one time 
Mr. Spurgeon intended giving a volume of these 
village .sermons lo the w'orld, but the publication 
never appeared. 

It is quite a mi.stake to .suppose that at this time 
the preacher, young as he was, was hidden in a 
corner ; the truth is, that at eighteen he was one 
of the most popular men in Cambridgeshire, nnd 
one who.se services were in constant request 
for anniversaries and festivals. Wc have heard 
Mr, Spurgeon tell how, on one occasion, in 1852, 
he was invited to preach by a staid octogenarian 
of the old school, who had heard of his neighbour’s 
popularity without having seen his face. When 
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the preacher for the day arrived, the old man was 
BO disconcerted at his youthful appearance, that 
instead of according the usual welcome he in- 
dulged in rude expressions, deprecating the 
custom of boys going up and down the country 
preaching before their mother’s milk was well 
out of their mouths. The country people were 
crowding to the services in vehicles of every sort 
and size ; hut as- a manifest failure was in pros- 
pect, that merely made matters worse than other- 
wise they would have been. As if to lighten his 
own responsibility the old pastor went round the 
village to express personal disgust from door to 
door ; and when the time of trial came, lie sat at 
first in a comer where he could not be seen. Mr. 
Spurgeon selected for reading Proverbs xvi ; and 
in commenting on ‘‘A hoary head is a crown of 
glory,” he argued that, in spite of Solomon’s 
assertion, it was not always so. There were tongues 
in some hoary heads which could not he civil to 
the hoy who came to preach for them ; and rude- 
ness gave no glory. Then followed, “ if i t be found 
in the way of righteousness.” In that case Solomon 
■was right after all, for unless it were so, red hair 
for a crown would he as honourable as wliitc. 
'In the meantime the old pastor had come forth 
from his hiding-place ; and at the conclusion of 
the service, full of wonder and delight, he 
ascended towards tlic lately despised ” supply,” 
and accompanying the words with a smart slap 
on the loins, called out before the people, You 
are the sauciest dog that ever barked in a pulpit.” 

It was at this time that judicious friends re- 
commended Mr. Spurgeon to go through a course 
Jof theological training at the denominational 
jcollegc then situated at Stepney, but since re- 
moved to Regent’s Park. As Dr. Angus, the 
[tutor, happened to be visiting Cambridge, a 
■meeting was arranged to come off benccath the 
roof of Mr. Macmillan, the well-known publisher. 
JMt, Spurgeon arrived exactly to time ; the tutor 
also came as he had promised ; but being shown 
into separate rooms, each waited until patience was 
thoroughly exhausted, and then went aw ay, one 
to London, the other to the school, disiippoiiited. 
Still the idea of entering the college w^as not 
relinquished until it was dispelM by the sub- 
sequent experience of that singularly eventful 
day. That -very afternoon a preaching engage- 
ment had to be kept in tlic suburbs of Cambridge. 
“I walked slowly in a meditative frame of mind 
over Midsummer Common,” wu'itcs Mr. Spurgeon, 
“to the little w'ooden bridge which leads lo 
Chesterton; and in the mid. t of ♦h'' common I 
was startled by what seemed a loud voice, but 
which may have been a singular illusion ; which- 


ever it was, the impression was vivid to an 
intense degree. I seemed very distinctly to hear 
the words, * Seckest thou great things for thy- 
self 7 Seek them not 1 ’ This led me to look at 
my position from another point of view, and to 
challenge my motives and intentions.” He re- 
solved to stay with his people ; and the wisdom 
of the decision has never since been doubted, 

The Call to the Metropolis. 
Writing rather more than two years ago about 
his early experience, Mr. Spurgeon shows that 
the first intimation of his services being required 
in London came on a Sunday morning, and iii 
the chapel at Watcrbcach. The letter “was an 
unusual missive, and was opened with curiosity. 
It contained an invitation to preach at New 
Park-street Chapel, Southwark, the pulpit of 
which had formerly been occupied by Dr, Rippon, 
. . . whose name covered New,” Park-street Chapel 
and its pulpit with awe unspeakable.” Supposing 
a mistake had been made, the receiver of this 
message returned the letter to a friend on the 
opi>ositc side of the table ; but ominously shaking 
his head, that gentleman intimated his fear (hat 
the affair w'as only too genuine. He had always 
been sure that their pastor would be called away 
from a little place like tliat ; but afcpthc same 
time he thought it somewhat unaccountable that 
Londoners should have scented them so soon. 
An evasive answer was returned, and then came 
a second letter rcibirating the recpiest of the 
former, the result being that the invitation wa.s 
accepted. The truth was that the people at New 
Park-street had had news carried them by one 
of their own number of the boy- preacher's ex- 
ceptional powers, and they determined on making 
a trial of his services. 

Arriving in Loudon on a Saturday evening, 
Mr. Spurgeon himself tells something about his 
experience at the boarding-house in Quceii- 
squarc, whither he had been directed for a 
lodging. “ As w'o wore a huge black satin stock, 
and used a blue handkerchief with white spots, 
the young gentlemen of that boarding-liouse 
marvelled greatly at the youth from the country 
v/ho had come up to preach in London, but who 
\vas evidently in the condition known as verdant 
green. They were mainly of the Evangelical 
Church persuasion, and seemed greatly tickled 
that the country lad should be a preacher. They 
did not propose to go and hear the youth, but 
they seemed tacitly to agree to encourage Ihim 
after their own fashion, and we were encouraged 
accordingly, Wliat talcs were narrated of the 
great divines of the metropolis and their con- 
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gregationsl One we remember had a thousand 
city men to hear him ; another had his church 
filled with thovghtful people, such as could 
hardly be matched all over England; while a 
third had an immense audience, almost entirely 
composed of the yming men of London, who were 
spell-bound by his eloquence. The study wliich 
these men underwent in composing their ser- 
mons, their Herculean toils in keeping up their 
congregations, and the matchless oi-atory which 
they exhibited on all occasions, were duly re- 
hearsed in our hearing; and when wc were shown 
to bed in a cupboard over the front door, we 
were not in an advantageous coridiiion for 
pleasant dreams.” The tlark December night 
was one of solitary misery ; hut the youth was 
hoping to get clear of the scrape in which he 
was landed, and already looked back upon 
VVaterbcach as upon a Darden of Eden. 

On the next morning he wended his solitary 
way to New Park-street Chiijiol, the sight of 
which imposing structure awakened new emo- 
tions, and he w^ondcred at his own boldness at 
venturing to leave a country charge to preach 
in snail a catliedral-likc edifice. Th.'ix- w'cro 
seats for twelve hundred yj^jrsons, and pro- 
bably about a sixth part of that number Avcrc 
present; but* in the evening tliero was a con- 
siderable increase, and a gentleman who was 
present once assured us that the cllect was 
amazing. The boy of hinctcen seemed to have 
the experience of a professor of ninety; while the 
brilliance of his iinaginatio/i and the boldness of 
his metaphors, joined to his striking departure 
from pulpit eonv 'iti(uialitios, marked him at 
once as a genius of orlgiuality the like of whom 
no one had before h oked upon. Tlic members 
of a failing cause and a well-nigh deserted 
chapel were that night raised from the de- 
spondency of their low estate. The benediction 
was pronounced, but the congregation were too 
excited to go away to their homes. Th(‘y gathered 
in groups to discuss the young preacher's eligi- 
bility for the pastorale ; and nothing would 
satisfy them short of the official assurance, that 
no effort would be spared to secure his services. 
Mr, Spurgeon himself relates Iiow different were 
his emotions as he “ trudged hack to the Quccn- 
square narrow lodging.” He felt able to .assume 
a bolder face. “Our tone was altered, w’c 
w’anted no pity oD any one; v'O did not care a 
penny for the young gcntlciiien lodgers and 
their miraculous miuisters, nor for the grind of 
the cabs, nor for anytliing else under the sun. 
The lion had been looked at all round, and In's 
•^majesty did not appear to be a tenth so mr»iesti 


as when we had only heard his roar tmlefl 
away.” 

The congregation meeting in New Park-street 
Chapel was of Ihiritan origin, and dating back two 
centuries, had been served by eight pastors, some 
of whom were in their day men of coiisidcra- 
hie eminence. Of the founder, William Rider, 
little is known ; but Penjamin Keach, 1GG8-I70i, 
was an able man, and the author of the well- 
known “ Key to Open Scripture ^Metaphors.” 
Keacli’s successor, Penjamin Stiiilon, 1705-19, 
w’as followed by tlie celebrated Commentator, 
Dr. Dill, 1720-71, whose works have been already 
mentioned. Then came John llipon, D.D., 1773- 
I'SJG, the comj)iIcr of a once popular hymn-book ; 
Joseph Angus, D.D., 1837-40, the present Presi- 
dent of Regent’s Park College ; James Smithy 
1812-50 ; and William Waltci-s, 1851-53. Mr. 
Spurgeon is, therefore, the ninth name on the 
roll; and the congregation has existed for 230 
ycai*s. The original meeting-house was in 
Horsclydovvn ; but in the time of Dr. Gill another 
was erected in Carter-lane, a site now included 
in the Southwark approaches to London Bridge. 
It was the opening of the new bridge which 
necessitated the building of New Park-sti'cet 
Chapel, in wliich Mr. Spurgeon commenced his 
London ministry. 

Skttlement ikt London; Two Historical 
LKTTEI tS. 

The congregation whicJi, in spite of the 
illustrious associations of the past, was hastening 
towanls extinction, now saw a door of hope 
unexpectedly open. Mr. Spurgeon w'as invited, 
and; nfter some liesitation, heartily responded to 
the Civil. The letters which ho wrote on that 
occasi^ui have beeoino historical doemnents ; 
they were first given to the world by the present 
writer a few years ago. Tn the first, dated 
from GO, Park-street, Camhridgi*. on January 
7th, 1851, reference occurs to Waterbeach, 
a “ little Garden of Eden,” which w'ould not 
have been forsaken had the stipend been suffi- 
cient to ciisuro a inaiiitcnfince. The people 
in London were naturally impatient for the 
new era of prosperity to go forward without 
interruption ; the friends at Waterbeach were 
quite as naturally a good deal dejected in 
pvo.q^ect of a permanent separation. In regard 
to the impression he had made in London, Mr. 
Spurgeon wrote ; — “ Enthusiasm and popularity 
are often the crackling of thorns, and soon expire.. 
I do not wish to be a hindrance if I cannot be a 

•!p. Then Inming to the devoted villagers 
who had won his first love, he added,— “ I owe 
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them mnch for their kindness, although they 
insist that the debt lies on their side. Some of 
them hope, and almost pray, that you may be 
tired in three months, so that I may be again 
sent back to them.” 

In the second letter, written three months later, 
and in which we find the charge formally 
accepted, some stnking expressions also occur, 
e.g. : ** I sought not to come to you, for I was the 
minister of an obscure but affectionate people ; 
I never solicited advancement. The first note 
of invitation from your deacons came to me 
quite unlooked for, and I trembled at the idea of 
preaching in London. I could not understand 
how it came about, and even now I am filled 
with astonishment at the wondrous Providence. 
• , . Remember my youth and inexperience, pray 
that those may not hinder my usefulness. I 
trust also that the remembrance of these may 
lead you to forgive the mistakes I may make, or 
unguai'dcd words I may utter.” 

Whatever misgivings were experienced they 
were soon set at rest ; for on a larger scale what 
had occurred at Watcrbcach was repeated in 
Southwark. The llcv. John Spurgeon had 
disapproved of his son’s entering on a larger 
Sphere before he had passed through a regular 
college curriculum ; and when the father of the 
rising pre«acher mot them in the si rcet, Essex 
seers comfoitcd him with the prophecy, “ Your 
son will never last in London six months ; he 
has no education.” The fairness of such esli- 
mates were now tested. Eveiy one of the 1,200 
seats in the chapel were speedily occupied ; then 
the crowd invaded all tlie standing-room, and an 
overflow stnigglcd for admittance around the 
doors. It was admitted on all hands that an 
original genius had appeared in the English 
pulpit ; and everyone wanted to know who he 
was, and whence he came. Ht? was unlike all 
the popular men who had preceded him, liis 
very style being as unique as his ilhistrations 
were fresh from the storehouses of Inspiration 
and of Nature. People in London asked one 
another as a standing question of the day, 
** Have you heard Spurgeon ? ” so that the crowd 
of one Sunday went home to stimulate the ever- 
increasing popular curiosity. N ewspapers carried 
the news to provincial towns, and readers in 
quiet villages eagerly purchased the sermons 
which were already occasionally issued. Then 
arose a host of critics, votaries of the pencil and 
the pen, some of whom were friendly ; some 
I were neutral ; others, who were the minority, 
were bitterly antagonistic. According to the 
vepiesentatdons of some, readers inferred that 


the new phenomenon was another Whitefield, a 
messenger raised up to arouse a sleeping world. 
More carping writera looked on with other eyes ; 
the preacher was to them a mere passing meteor, 
which, having suddenly flashed into sight, would 
as suddenly be extinguished in darkness when 
his little course was run. A good many other 
prophecies were ventured which time has never 
seen fulfilled. In the meantime the atmosi>herc 
of the overcrowded chapel at New Park-street 
was compared by the preacher to “the Black 
Hole of Calcutta ; ” and some method of veiitila- 
iion became urgently necessary. “ By faith the 
walls of Jericho fell down,” remarked Mr. 
Spurgeon, when he had been in London a few 
weeks, “ and by faith this wall at the back shall 
come down too.” This prediction was at once 
accomplished ; but wlicu enlarged to the utmost 
capacity of the site, the chapel w'as hardly more 
able to accommodate the pressing crowds than it 
was before. 

Exeter Hall; The Koyal Surrey Gar- 
dens ; A Great Catastropjie. 

While the old chapel w'as in course of'bcing 
enlarged, Mr. Spurgeon preached in Exeter Uall, 
commencing in February, and ending with the 
last Sunday in May, 1855. This mf)ve naturally 
tended to increase his popularity; for the building 
now occupied was not ludderi in a by-sircet of 
Southwark, but stood in a commanding situation 
in a lejwling West-end thoroughfare. The news- 
papers had now another story to tell, — of liow, 
on each successive Sunday, the broad area of the 
Strand was at one point rendered impassable by 
people who congregated to hear a young man 
who had recently removed from WaLerbeach to 
London as a Nonconformist minister. “ Remarks 
of no very fiatlcring character appeared in various 
journals, and the multitude was thereby in- 
creased,” writes the preacher himself, while 
recalling the adventures of those days. “ Cari- 
catures such as ‘ Brimstone and Treacle’ adorned 
the printscUers’ windows ; the most ridiculous 
stories were circulated, and the most cruel false- 
hoods invented; but all things worked together 
for good.” In the summer of 1856, after using 
tlic enlarged chapel for more than a year, Mr 
Spurgeon returned to Exeter Hall; but on learning 
that they would not be allowed to use that place 
continuously, the managers looked about for some 
other spacious building likely to suit their purpose. 
Their choice fell on the monster music-hall 
at the Royal Surrey Gardens, then lately erected 
for the concerts of M. Jullien. <*With som^. 
trembling at the magnitude of the enterprise,” 
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on the part of the young pastor, “ this hall was 
secured for Sabbath evenings.” 

The first service was held on the evening 
of October 19th, 1866, when probably 10,000 
persons entered the building. All went well 
until the commencement of the prayer ; but just 
at that quiet time, according to the entry in the 
church-book, a disturbance was caused (as is 
supposed by some evil-disposed persons acting in 
concert), and the whole congregation were seized 
^ with a sudden panic. This caused a fearful rush 
to the doors, particularly from the galleries. 
Several persons, either in consequence of their 
heedless haste, or from the extreme pressure of 
the crowd behind, were thrown down on the 
stone steps of the noith-west stair-case, and were 
trampled on by the crowd pressing upon them. 
The lamentable result was that seven persons 
lost their lives, and twenty-eight were removed 
to the hospitals seriously bruised and injured.” 
Not knowing that the accident was so scrioiis as 
it subsequently proved, Mr. Spurgeon remained 
in the pulpit, and used all his powers to restore 
quiet and confidence, without avail. When he 
. ..loaraed the whole sad truth, the shock to his 
nervous system was such that he was utterly 
prostrated, and unable to preach for some time 
afterwards. ‘•Until this catastrophe occurred, 
uninterrupted health had been enjoyed ; this was 
the first break-down of the strong man, whose 
robust constitution had^till now allowed of his 
preaching a dozen times a week in different parts 
of England. The pain, endured was greatly 
incrfjascd oy the inconsiderate, or even virulent, 
attacks and iiiisrepre.'ontations of the newspaper 
press. By oiio London daily paper, a type of 
many others, the distressed preacher was jmr- 
trayed iis “ a ranting charlatan,” who uttered 
“vile blasphemies,” and hurled “damnation at 
the heads of his sinful hearers.” It is well known 
that these calumnies have long since been lived 
down ; but it is iievcrtiiclcss a singular fact that 
. the very journals wliich were Mr. Spuigcoii’s 
most viol^Tit enemies a quarter of a century ago, 
have since turned round to become his fastest 
friends, the defcndci’s of his character, and the 
advocates of his institutions. 

It was just about this time, when other papers 
were indulging in detraction, that some utterances 
of a very different quality appeared in Tiic Timts 
in reference to thebrdinary doings at the Koyal 
Surrey Crardens : “Fancy a congregation consist- 
ing of lD,000 souls streaming into the hall, 
mounting the galleries, humming, buzzing, and 
, swarming, — a mighty hive of bees, — ea^er to secure 
at first the best places, and at last any place at 
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all. After waiting more than half an hour, — for 
if you wish to have a seat you must be there at 
least that space of time in advance, — Mr. Spurgeon 
ascended his tribune. To the hum and rush and 
trampling of men succccOcd a low, concentrated 
thrill and murmur of devotion, which seemed to 
run at once, like an electric current, through the 
breast of everyone present; and by this magnetic 
chain the preacher held vs fast bound for about 
two hours.” Moi-c in the same strain followed, 
and then the wiitcr threw out a suggestion which 
lias never been adopted, e.g., “ Hero is a man 
not more Calvinistic than many an incumbent of 
the Established Church, who ‘ humbles and 
mumbles,* as old Latimer says, over bis liturgy 
and text, —here is a man wlio says the complete 
immersion, or something of the kind, of adults is 
neecssary to baptism. These arc faults of hia 
doctrine ; but if I were the examining chaplain 

of the Aichbishop of , I would say, . , • 

* May it please your Grace, here arc two churcheB 
in the metropolis, St. J’auTs and Westminster 
Abbey. What does your Grace think of inviting 
Mr. Spurgeon, this lierctical Calvinist and 
Baptist, who is able to draw 10,000 souls after 
him, just to try his voice some Sunday morning 
in the nave of eithei* of these churches ? ’ ” 

About twelve mouths after the above was 
written, Mr. Spurgeon preached to neaily 24,000 
people at the Ciystal Balacc. The uccosioDt 
October 7th, 1857, was tlio day set apart for 
natioTial Iiiimlliation on account of the troubles 
in India, and a sum of £686 was collected for the 
National h’und. At tlifferont times services of 
exceptional intercut were also undertaken on 
very nujuiorablo occasions on the Continent. 
Thus during the earlier months of 1860, wo find 
Mr. Spurgeon preaching at the Eglise de 1* 
Oratoirc, and clscwhei e at Paris ; then in Calvin*8 
pulpit in Genova cathedral, and also in the church 
of Hie liisl'U'iari Merle d’Aubigne. About two 
years latei he preached in nearly all the principal 
Dutch towns, when a Icngtlicncd interview 
occurred between the English pastor and the 
Queen of the Netherlands. In 1867, while the 
Metropoltbin Tabernacle was in process of re- 
novation, the largest congregations ever attracted 
together for consecutive Sundays under one root 
assembled to hear Mr. Spurgeon in the Agricul- 
tural Hall at Islington. 

It does not appear, indeed, that there were 
wanting at any timo authoritative voices to 
silence the voice of detraction. It is said that 
the late Dr. Binney one day came upon a pasty 
of theological students who were indulging in a 
vein of uncharitable criticism regarding the 
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popular preacher, and before proceeding, he in- 
vited their attention to this remark : “ I myself 
have enjoyed some amount of popularity ; 1 have 
always been able to draw together a congregation; 
but in the person of Mr. Spurgeon we see a young 
man, be he who he may and come whence lie will, 
who at twenty four-hours’ notice can command 
a congregation of 20,000 people. Now, I have 
never been able to do that, and I never knew of 
anyone else who could do it.” 

If we take into consideration the vast crowds 
he has uniformly attracted, the services conducted 
by Mr. Spurgeon have been remarkably free from 
mishaps of any kind, and also from the inter- 
niptions of crazy enthusiasts. At Halifax, on 
April 7th, 1868, a gallery, which had seated 2,000 
people, gave way after the service, and two were 
injured. What would the panic and destruction 
of life have been if the accident had happened 
earlier! “Had such a thing occurred, and had 
I been the unhappy preacher on the occasion,” 
said Mr. Spurgeon, “ I feel certain that I should 
never have been able to occupy the pulpit again. 
Such was the effect of the fiist calamity that 
I marvel that I ever survived.” 

Ekeotion of the Metkopolitan 
Tabernacle. 

The Metropolitan Tabernacle is one of the 
most conspicuous objects on the main southern 
road out of London ; and it stands ivithin a 
stone’s throw of the Elcj)hant and Castle^ the 
sign of a tavern which sorely puzzled the Paris 
quidnunci on the occasion of the visit of 
Napoleon III. to this country some years ago. 
Soon after Mr. Spurgeon’s settlement in London, 
his friends saw that it would be imperatively 
necessary to provide a building whose accom- 
modation would be something like proixirtionablc 
to the multitudes drawn together ; but not until 
the autumn of 186G was a commencement made 
of the work of collecting funds. The freehold site 
was purchased of the Fishmongers^ Company for 
£5,000 ; and the largest donation to the building 
fund reached that amount. Thoroughly de- 
termined to open the chapel free of debt, Mr. 
Spurgeon himself w^as the chief collector of the 
£31,332 expended, as he preached in all parts of 
England, taking half of every collection for the 
great enterprise in which the people were ein- 
barked. Tlie memorial stone was laid by Sir 
S. M. Peto on the 16th of August, 1859 ; and the 
opening services, which lRSt<%d over a month, 
were commenced In March 1861. The building 
will seat 6,600 persons ; there is standing-room 
for about 1,000 more ; the Iccturc-room holds a 


congregation of over 900; the Sunday-school 
room will accommodate more than 1,000 chil- 
dren ; while there arc six class-rooms, eleven 
vestries, kitchen, and numerous minor store- 
rooms below stairs, as well as on the second 
floor. 

While the Tabernacle was in course of erection, 
each Sunday morning service was conducted in 
the Surrey Music Hall ; but in December 1869, 
this tenancy was given up in consequence of the 
Company announcing their determination to 
open the place for Sunday evening recreation. 
The Hall was soon afterwards burnt down, and 
the grounds have since been built upon. For 
nearly fifteen months, or until March 1st, 1861, 
the congregation again occupied Exeter Hall. 

In the days under review, the newspapers of 
each Monday morning usually chronicled a 
catalogue otbthc aristocratic visitors who had 
attended Mr. Spurgeon’s service on the Sunday 
preceding ; and among these none were more 
illustrious than Dr. Livingstone, who once oc- 
cupied a seat on the platform in the music-hall. 
Another visitor was Dr. Armitage of America, 
whose mission was to invito Mr. Spurgeon to 
undertake a lecturing tour in the United States 
for the purpose of collecting money for the build- 
ing fund. This was the first of Several similar 
endeavours, every one fruitless, although a thou- 
sand dollars in gold, besides expenses, have been 
off(!re(l to this woi’Id-Jlamed preacher for each 
lecture he would promise to deliver on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

In the years which have succeeded, Mr. 
Spurgeon’s life has been so bound up with his 
publications and institutions, that wc shall best 
convey a clear idea of what has occurred by 
referring to these under separate heads. Even 
did space allow, it would bo tedious to refer to 
all the calumnies circulated and misrepresenta- 
tions of words and actions which have boon 
made from lime to time. A ridiculous rumour 
once gained currency at the antipodes that the 
pastor kept a public-house ; and b,v friends 
nearer home he has been abused for smoking a 
cigar. A leading quarterly once declared that 
he was little other than “ a regular pope ; ” and 
jv journal of lighter calibre had the effrontery to 
describe the weekly sermons as being unworthy 
of the attention of persons of common sense, and 
the preacher’s ailments as alising from excess. 
Friends have become familiar with things like 
these until they have ceased to be cither sur- 
prised or annoyed at them. We might also refer 
to providential escapes from peril of which thp^ 
present generation knows little. In 1866, while 
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in an overcrowded boat with a drunken sailor 
on the Clyde, he was within a little of being 
drowned. In 1878, when taking carriage exer- 
cise in the Highlands of Scotland, the harness 
broke just as the party were going rapidly down 
a steep with a precipice at the bottom ; and 
through the horses bolting at a runaway speed, 
there seemed to be a clear prospect of the 
tourists being knocked to pieces. At the bottom, 
however, the horses turned and stopped, and 
thus all were saved. 

The Pbeacher ; The Published Sermons. 

“Before I had ever entered a pulpit,” Mr. 
Spurgeon once remarked, “the tliouglit had 
occurred to me that I should one day preach 
sermons which would be printed. While reading 
the penny sermons of Joseph Irons, which were 
great favourites with me, I conceived in my 
heart that one day I should have a penny pulpit 
of my own.” Mr. Spurgeon has not only a 
penny pulpit of his own, but the weekly issue 
has gone on uninterruptedly for nearly twenty- 
seven years, or rather live discourses have been 
publisly^d every month, making the total, at the 
end of 1881, no less than 1,031 numbers. The 
preacher’s position is in this respect quite unique; 
all other atl4'.mpls on the part of eminent 
divines to publish their utterances periodically 
having proved failures in a short time. 

It is of course one of ilictnost surprising religious 
plienomena of this century, when the printed 
sermons of one man are found retaining their 
place in public favour for so long a period ; but 
the farther we look ito the particulars of their 
circulations in various countries and languages, 
the greater reason shall we find for astonishment. 
Though the ordinary weekly sale in London 
ranges from tw’enty to thirty thousand, there arc 
individual sermons, such as that on Baptismal 
Regeneration, of which over a quarter of a 
million have been sold. Besides this diffusion in 
England, a still larger edition appears to find 
readers in America, where the newspapers also, 
in numerous instances, insert tbe discours . re- 
gularly, unabridged ; and the example of jour- 
nalists in the United States is followed by editors 
in our Colonies. The circulation is thus world- 
wide, and cannot, with any approximation to 
correctness, he estimated. Then we have to take 
account of the numerous translations which have 
already been made The Dutch have from the 
first shown a strong partiality for the discourses 
both in their native country and at their Cape 
of Good Hope settlements. In German there are 
^ several coUectiooM ; but bow many not one persor. 
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knows, although Mr. Spurgeon remarks that he 
has “ picked up in divers places sermons bearing 
date from Baden, Basel, Carlsrube, Lndwigsbtug, 
and so on.” The French, Italian, and Welsh 
languages have altogether several volumes ; while 
in Sweden a collection in four volumes has found 
great favour ; “ and the translator informed 
me,” says the preacher, “of the conversion of 
some of noble and even royal birth through their 
pcnisal.” Hungary has also to be included in 
the category. In addition to all these, single 
sermons have been issued in a large number of 
other tongues spoken in Europe, Asia, or a*^ the 
antipodes. Works by Mr. Spurgeon in Arabic 
and many other languages arc published in 
London by the Religious Tract Society alone ; 
and probably the best informed person on this 
snljject could not tell us of every translation, 
the number of which is contimuilly being 
augmented. 

Unlil the end of the year 1801, the sermons 
were issued in a smaU-sizod type ; but in the 
following year, the repeal of the last of the taxes 
on knowledge allowed of a large.r sheet, with im- 
proved typo, being given to the purchaser. It- was 
also at this date tiiat the publication, which had 
hitherto been associated witli Now Park-street, 
altered its title to 77/d? Metroj^lHan Tabernacle 
Pvipit, In reganl to liis editorial labours, 
Air. Spurgeon tells that although, in eonsoqucnco 
of his conslant wanderings abroad, the earlier 
volumes received only little revision, the later 
ones “ are more carefully corrected, and the work 
of revision has been a very useful exercise, 
supplying in great measure that training in 
corror-t language which is obtained by those 
who wj lie their productions before they deliver 
them.” He goes on to intimate that the labour, 
so much heavier than [icisons might suppose, 
“ has usually occupied the greater part of every 
Monday, involving the burning of no inconsider- 
able portion of midnight oil.” 

In connection with this long continued weekly 
issue more remarkable things have occurred than 
can ever be told, because some of them are for- 
gotten ; but persons whose curiosity tends in 
this direction may consult the monthly notes in 
recent volumes of The Sword and the Trowel, 
We hear of one gentleman who paid for their 
insertion as ordinary advertisements in Colonial 
newspapers ; another, who was a Quaker mer- 
chant, sold them at his office in London ; and a 
third, who gave away a quarter of a million, 
copies, sent volumes to every royal palace in 
Europe, to all the students in our home univer- 
sities, to every member of both Houses of Parlia- 
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mcnt^ and to a large number o£ boosebplders. 
Hence, in ordinary and extraordinary ways, the 
diffusion has been extended ; and while the 
majority of readers have been edified, a minority 
of critics have dealt in bitter deprecation and 
innuendo. In the preface to his first volume 
the preacher g«ave out that he was “invulnerable 
either to criticism or abuse and he has ever 
since abided by that excellent rule. 

Theological and Litbeary Works. 

Besides being a preacher and a theologian, 
Mr. Spurgeon is a practised litterateur. He had 
not been resident in London very long beforo he 
begun to use tlie pen, the still well known work, 
“ The Saint and His Saviour,” being the first of his 
books apart from separate sermons. Inexperi- 
enced in the ways of London, and unacquainted 
with the details of publishing enterprise, the 
young author of this very successful work 
actually parted with the copyright for fifty 
pounds ; nor was that trifling honorarium ever 
supplemented by the purchaser. 'Khis book lias 
exercised a wide influence, and large numbers 
who have been stimulated or raised from the 
depths, have learned to value its wise counsels 
and fervent appeals. The copyright was lately 
purchased by Messrs. Hodder and Sfougliton, 
who have issued a new and attractive edition. 

Though the above at once became a popular 
work, it has since been excelled in popularity 
by the shilling hrochures^ “John Ploughman’s 
Talk,” and “John Ploughman’s Pictures,’’ of 
which 400,000 copies have been sold. In both 
of fliese the author deals out every-day philo- 
sophy for the people in that racy, pointed style 
of which he is a master, and the pictures more 
especially advocate the cause of the temperance 
reformation. The next in point of popularity 
are '‘‘Morning by Morning” and “Evening by 
Evening,” the sale of which together amounts to 
146,000 volumes. Then come four volumes of a 
uniform scries, “Lectures to My Students,” 
“Commenting and Commentaries,” and 
“Speeches at Home and Abroad,” collected by 
G, H. l*ike. The last named contains many of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s happiest platform efforts ; but 
theological students and preachers will find in 
the book on Commentaries some of the most valu- 
able advice which it was in the power of the 
writer to give. This counsel is also given in 
that lively manner which admits of being re- 
lieved by anecdotes and pleasantry. Thus in 
comparing two eminent writets, who lepresent 
different schools of theology, the lecturer says: 
“ I have placed next to Gill in my libi^ Adam 


Clarkfi i but as I have no desire to have my rest 
bioksp wars among the authors, 1 have placed 
Doddndt'e between them. If the spirits of the two 
worthies could descend to the earth in the same 
mood in which they departed, no one house 
would be ablo to hold them.” Further on, wo 
are glad to find Dr. A. Clarke characterised as 
“a prince among commentators,” and one who 
“frequentlyby a sort of sidelight brings out the 
meaning of the text in an astonishing novel 
manner.” 

But tlie principal effort which has engaged ‘ 
Mr. Spurgeon’s pen for more than sixteen years 
is “The Treasury of David,” of which five large 
8vo volumes have been published. From early 
life the author has shown the strongest affectiori 
for the Psalms; and accordingly the reader 
finds in this commentary some of his best and 
most finished work. The plan adopted is t< 
give an exposition, and at the end of that a rich 
array of quotations collected from the whole 
range of literature ; so extensive, indeed, is the 
field from which the gleanings have been made, 
that one or more amanuenses arc employed for 
this special department. Of this standard work 
about 80,000 volumes have boon sold. 

Mr. S})urgeon has issued a number of othc]- 
works. Chief among them arq^ “Types and 
Emblems,” and “Trumpet calls to Christiai. 
Energy,” both being speeimens of the week- 
night discourses giver at the Tabernacle. 
“Feathers for Arrows,” a book of illustrations foi 
prefichcrs and teachers ; and the Shilling Series ot 
popular little books for the people. Of the la.st , 
seven volumes have been published. Nor should w( 
omit from the list 27ie Sword and the Troweh th- 
threepenny monthly magazine which Mr. Spur- 
geon has edited since 1866. This serial ha.^ 
obtained a high position, and the early volumes, 
now out of print, realize a high price. Mr. 
Spurgeon’s publishers arc Messrs. Passmore air' 
Alabaster, the former having belonged to New 
Park-street Chapel in the memorable year 1864. 

The Pastors’ College. < 

All of Mr. Spurgeon’s friends are aware that 
the institution which he regards with choicest 
favour is the Pastors’ College, a school for theo- 
logical training, founded in 1866. “When it 
was commenced,” says the founder, “ I had not 
even a remote idea of whereiqito it would grow. 
There weie springing up around me, as my own 
spiritual children, many earnest young men who 
felt an irresistible impulse to preach the Gospel, 
and yet with half an eye it could be seen ^at 
their want of education would be a sad hin;*^ 
71g 
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diance to them.” The college was really inaugu- 
rated by the pastor and Mr. W. Olney, while the 
two. were riding in a cab together; and they 
contributed the first twenty guineas to the funds. 

During the first years, howe7er, as the number 
of students increased, the necessary funds were 
gathered with some difficulty. Mr. Spurgeon 
himself subscribed from £600 to £800 annually ; 
but at length, with diminished receipts from 
America, in consequence ot the sermons contain- 
ing denunciations of slavery, the exchequer 
declined until a weekly offering was suggested as 
a source of supply. This increased to £1,869 
in 1869 ; and the people have since made the 
annual number of pounds collected correspond 
with the years of the Christian era. Then 
every year, during the Confei’cncc week in April, 
friends arc invited to a supper, at which, on 
the average, a sum of £2,000 is subscribed. 
The offering and the supper are thus the two 
chief sources of supply ; and the yearly 
expenditure is at least £6,000. The Vicc- 
rresident is the Ikv. J. A. 8*purgeon, who since 
1864 has also served as the efficient Co-paslor 
at th(j Metropolitan Tahomacle, and by so doing 
has relie^^ his brother of that prcs,<5nro which 
is too heavy for one man to bear alone. The 
college ovvcji much of its success to the earnest 
labours oi. the first tiilor, the Rev. CL Rogers, in 
whose house the stuchuds were originally lioused, 
and who, after twcnty/;hrcc years of service, has 
lately retired. 

The number of students in coiu'sc of training 
is usuaily about lOU ; and about .500 have 
gone forth into l^e world as preachers of the 
Gospel. Of those 35 5 arc in the Rritish TsU;s ; 
the reinaintier are s<-iittorcd over the wide world. 
Some arc serving as missionaries in India, and 
some other mission fields ; and many arc found 
in ('’aiiada and at the antii)odes. In addition 
to other things the college is thus a missionary 
agency; and at home three very successful 
evangelists arc regularly employed in itin-jrating 

over the country. 

« 

The Stockwell Obphanage. 

The founder of this in.stitution was the late 
Mrs. Ilillyard, a clergyman’s widow, who in the 
autumn of 1866 pressed upon Mr. Spurgeon’s 
acceptance nearly the whole of her fortune, or 
£20,000, for the purpose of establishing a home 
for fatherless boys. Though this sum wus in- 
sufficient to carry out the work, supplemental 
contributions were received, the estate in the 
Ciapham-Foad was purcliused and put in trust, 
'«nd the memorial stones of seyeral houses we^e 


laid in the summer of 1867. These are named 
after the persons who supplied funds for their 
erection. The cost of the Boys* Orphanage, 
including the land, amounted altogether to about 
£12,000; and the endowment is at present 
valued at over £30,000. No debt was eyer 
contracted; and the money was collected by 
persons representative of various Christian sects. 
The management is entirely catholic ; for out 
of 646 children received, 230 were of Church 
of England parciita.gc ; the remainder belonged 
to Nonconformist denominations. 

At the time of writing, an orphanage for 
girls is in course of erection, on a site contiguous 
to that of the boys ; and when completed the 
whole will form a square with accommodation 
for 500 orphans. The cost of maintenance will 
in future not be less than £10,000 a year. 

The CoLroBTAGE Society ; The Book Fund. 

The first of these agencies was commenced in 
1866 ; but for some time the progress made was 
inconsiderable ; and Mr. Spurgeon says that “had 
it not been for ibc persevering entreaties of the 
principal promoter of this work, we should have 
allowed it to die out,” The affairs of the col- 
porteurs took a favourable turn, however, and 
one district after another has bec/i occupied until 
at present nearly eighty men are in the field. 
From the last report we learn that books and 
periodicals of the value of £7,577 had been sold 
during the year by the men, who also got through 
a vast amount of other work in the way of diffus- 
ing religious kiio\vl(Mlgc among the industrial 
population. 

The Book Fund, for supplying needy ministers 
with thcologicrd literature, has been entirely 
conducted by Mrs. Spurgeon for about six years. 
Like some kindred institutions, this agency 
sprung up as it were spontaneously, without any 
planning or forethought on the ()arL of its pre- 
sent fiiv nds. Wlien “Lectures to my Students” 
first appeared, Mrs. Spurgeon happened to express 
the wish that every preacher could ix)sscssa copy, 
and forthwith funds were supplied for giving 
away a number of volumes. When a beginning 
was made, a desire had been kindled to extend 
the boon to a wider circle, and to include other 
books in the distribution. Though an invalid, 
and at times a great sufferer. Mm. Spurgeon 
has from the first conducted this delicate business 
with that rare tact and devotion by which 
women sometimes prove themselves superior 
to men. The annual reports are from a literary 
point of view skilfully written ; but more vain* 
able is the warm-hearted sympathy pervadiag 
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their pages. Nor is the constituency to which 
ICrs. Spurgeon has volunteered to minister a 
small one; for during the last year between 
seven and eight thousand volumes have been 
distributed among over 1,000 recipients of several 
denominations, 130 having been clergymen of 
the Established Church. 

The Silver Wedding Testimonial; 
Conclusion. 

In the above review of Mr. Spurgeon’s life and 
labours no reference has been made cither to the 
frequent ailments by which those labours have 
been interrupted, nor to the Silver Wedding 
Testimoiial of £6,233 presented in 1879. That 
testimonal was given to Mr. Spurgeon uncon- 
ditionally to do with as he thought proper ; and 
while the whole was devoted to charitable pur- 
poses, about £5,000 of the amount will remain 
invested for ever as an endowment on the 
Almshouses associated with the Tabcrniicle. 

When the presentation was made in May 1879, 
Mr. Spurgeon gave several lengthy addresses, in 
the course of which he reviewed his work and 
made several personal allusions, llefcrring to 
the fact that ho had been laid aside almost every 
year, he fi'ankly confessed that “ flesh anti blood 
cannot bear the strain, at least such flesh and 
blood as mine.” <‘l believe,” he added, “that 
aflliction was necessary to me, and has aiiswcrcd 
salutary ends.” Then in connection with the 
proverb, “ There is life in the old dog yet,” he 
said, “ I may by degrees mend and improve, and 
get over my physical trouble, and perhaps be 
more bale and hearty in days to come than I 
have been for years. Who knoAvs? mtiy God 
grant me this high favour I ” 

Though rheumatism may be hereditary, there 
has of course been a near connection between 
Mr. Spurgeon’s frequent sulTorings and the ex- 
cessive mental wear and tear to which helms 
been subjected. In point of fact, the popular 
notions regarding such a man are more likely to 
be eiToneous than founded in reason or truth. 
Thus people believe that he is not only rich, but 
able to obtain fabulous sums by merely asking, 
for any new project that may be started. It 
would be nearer truth to say, that Mr. Spurgeon 
is really a man whom many prosperous city 
merchants would call poor ,* for the balance in 
hand at the bank has often been small indeed 
when the heavy demands on available resources 
are taken into account. Then preaching as he 
has preached is assuredly not easy work. “ For 
ye^,” he says, 1 never entered this pulpit 
without such a fit of trembling and distress of 


mind that sickness of the most violent kind came 
upon me . . . Often have I felt that T would 
sooner be flogged than face the crowd again.” 
At the same time he confesses that he could not 
live without the pleaching which has been the 
chief delight of life ; and every week, as need as 
arisen, “ the fitting words have been given.” The 
object aimed at by the preacher is represented 
by neither w^ealth nor fame ; he is .able to confess 
with truth, “I have no riches;” while his un- 
paralleled success is ascribed to a Higher Power, 
and under God to the worthy band of helpers who 
have risen up around him. No one can doubt 
that Mr. Spurgeon’s career has been altogether 
unselfish ; there has been much of self-denial, but 
no self-seeking. Many self-confident critics have 
from time to lime made ingenious attempts to 
account for an unexampled popularity ; but 
observers nearer home — those who have been 
acquainted with tlie man in bis life and work — 
have ever been acquainted with its springs. 

Tliough Mr. Spurgeon has mailc his mark on 
the age, the time has not come for estimating, 
in its full extent, his life influence. Under fiPy 
years of age, he is now at the zenith of hi‘’ iis )- 
ftilness, and is lioping to outgrow those infirmi- 
ties wbi(;h liavc too often checked a constitutional 
enthusiasm. Llr. S[)urgoon at the ''letropolifaii 
Tabernacle is a groat power, and in himself is 
quite an institution of modem London ; but wo 
shall only correctly esti.natc liis influence by 
keeping in view those agenems, evangelistic and 
civilizing, which have been set in motion. Every 
member of the church, now numbering between 
five and six thousand, is supposed to undertake 
some kind of Avork among the surrounding people. 
The weekly sermon published in Ijondon is 
supposed to reach 100,000 rc.aders in Great 
Britain, and many times thtat number in other 
quarters of the globe. P’rom the Pastors’ College 
500 preachers have gone forth. Some of these 
occupy very important spheres ; they have 
founded more than 100 new churches, and about 
a third of a million sterling has been expended in 
chapel building. Then the colporteurs arc scatter- 
ing nearly £700 Avortli of pure literature every 
month among the classes Avho otherwise would 
p irchasc mental aliment of a very different kind. 
Finally, a number of minor institutions too 
numerous to mention arc working for similar 
ends. The spectacle as a whole is quite unique: 
nothing so striking lias occuiTcd since the 
Keformation ; and in the preacher and Bis work 
we seem to have a prophetic warning of the 
conquests which Christianity is yet destined to ^ 
achieve in the world, G. H, P. 
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Drin^f, lui Ul'ifclidringfi die Natiir, — 

■VVer sio <fiuTlMlrinf;t iHihornsdit nar. ’* 

(Srnrch, ponctrato thr')ueli Naturo’s lautl, - 
Tt'ho sorrclicth oul;/ ddli jinninii'l.) 

Matthias Cladxvus. 
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Immature ani> Mature Genius; \ Com- i in^ly let die,” two classes may be considered 

PLETE Career occupying; the opposite points, at the beginning 

A mong the men who have endowed the ! and the end, as it were, of the list of Worthies*. - 
world with something that, to use ♦lie j In the first class may be placed those who^ maTcing . 
expressive words of Milton, ** it would not will- I their way out of the surrounding crowd by dieer 
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fOX^olintdlectygaveuneqaiyocaleyideiice of the to popularize science ; hy public lectures to his 

powur that was in them, and were then cut off countrymen ; marTeliously gifted and deeply 

b^ore the promise had ripened into fruition. To learned, yet a student to the end of his days, 

dlls order belong such geniuses as Chatterton, — this great investigator has left behind him a 

wondrous boy who perished in his pride,** name equally reverenced and beloved among his 

indf-slaughtered, after enduring, till they could own nation and honoured throughout the world, 

jie borne no longer, the pangs of hope deferred, It is hardly possible to estimate too highly the 

neglect and hunger, till doubt darkened into services he rendered to science; and a detailed 

'^iftespondency, and the tom-up manuscripts and account of his life and labours alone could put 

phial of poison remained to show how de- forwardin their true proportions and importance 
#|ibxidency had blackened into despair; poor mild, the result of seventy years of work. Suffice it to 
^ntle Eirke White, in his very eagerness to im- say, at the outset, that he was the first to teach, 

pa^ve the gifts that were in him, and from by his own unwearied investigations, the unity of 

leverifih anxiety to vindicate the good opinion of the great operations of the natural world, the 

^Ofie who had put him forward, studying himself relation each of the elements bears to the whole ; 

into a decline ; Andr4 Gh^er, the graceful and to arrange in marvellous order and method 

genial French poet, perishing by the guillotine before the eye of his reader, in logical sequence 

na the 25th of July, 1794^ only two days before and proportion, the various truths before pre- 

€b|it fatal ninth of The^idor which witnessed sented.in mere aimless confusion; separating 

the fall of the tyrant Eobcspiexre and his faction, ascertained fact from hypothesis, showing the 
and would have opened the prison-door to the operation of great natural laws in phenomena 

podt as it did to thousands of other captives, that appeared dependent on chance ; uniting the 

O'est dommage, il y avoit encore quelque chose scattered and isolated natural objects into groups, 

said Chenier scntcntiously, touching his fore- and investing with new interest the wondrous 
as he climbed into the tumbril for the last works of creation. 

^^rt grim journey ; the Fates were against him. The duration of the distinguished natural 
.Hfihad not time to tell the world half he had to philosophcr*s career is as remarkable as the 

~iBay before the grim sergeant, Death, here perso- astonishing diversity of his acqfiiiremcnts. 

Duated by Citoycn Sanson, airestcd him and bore Between the publication of his first scientific 

himofEtotbeshades,andthu8 was he relegated to treatise and the completion of the great work, 

the ranks of those whose names remain to show the “ Cosmos,’* which ho ’looked upon as the 

what might have been. The opposite class consists crowning achievement of his life, more than 

- 0 # those whose lives .arc marked by completeness; sixty years elapsed ; the first-mentioned work 

'Vhose work, begun early, is carried through to being published in 1790, the latte- in 1864, —and 

'^perfect and satisfactory end. To few is it given the whole interval between these two dates 

4o labour on successfully and happily from the that thus mark the beginning and the end of 

morning to the late evening of Ihcir day ; to feel Humboldt’s literary activity was filled with work 

gpdeh pleasure in their toil that they continue it in various departments, one of which would 

with hardly an effort, never feeling the longing have been considered amply sufficient to employ 

,std' crown a life of labour with an .ago of ease ; all the energies of even an active and untiring 

who in their lives win some of that loving man. Every division of natural philosophy was 

i||)i»reoiation which is in general awarded only enriched by new facts, theories, and conclusions 

t^ose who have passed beyond the conscious- drawn out by the genius of this extraordinary 

;imB8 of earthly praise or blame. Such a man, man, who may be looked upon as the ver;* “ ad- 

t^defatigable, ejimest, and happy in thorouglily mirable Crichton ” of science. At one time he is 

■fidfiUing his vocation as one of the leading found writing, with a marvellous fund of well- 

Bdentifio investigators of the present century, ordered infoimation, on the distribution of 

Ite the g^at philosopher whose life and work plant-life over the globe ; at another he discourses 

wia here endeavour briefly to sketch. learnedly and originally on the structure and 

action of volcanoes electric science, the laws 
A Obbat and Lengthened Usefulness. ^nd conditions of climate in various parts of the 
Living to the almost patriarchal age of ninety earth, the geological structure of continents, the 
TWs, at work almost till the la^t, publishing his wonders of insect life, — all came within the 
latest great literary effort at an interval of more comprehensive scope of his investigations. And 
^^lan sixty years after his earliest work, the friend' eminent as he was, and vast as were the stores 
princes, and yet proud and glad of his knowledge, he was entirely free from all 
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toint of self-consciousness or intellectual pride. 
Ever ready to give dl credit and honour to his 
fdlow-workers in the field of science, he seems, 
in his works, to rejoice with the cordial hearti- 
ness of a friend at every success achieved by 
one of them, criticising their work in the kind- 
liest spirit, ready to approve, slow to reprehend. 
With himself, on the contrary, he is severe, 
speaking as if under correction even where he 
chronicles the result of long and patient research. 
Of him it may be said, as of Chaucer’s grave 
clerk of Oxford, “ Of study toke he moste care 
and hede; and gladly would he leame, and 
gladly teche.” 

Eablt Years ; A Fortunate Childhood. 

The year of the birth of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt was remarkable as giving to the world 
various men who in widely different spheres 
became fiimous. It was 1769, the year in which 
Wellington, Napoleon, and Cuvier were born. 
The Humboldts were an old Pomeranicin family, 
with a strong military dash in their blood. The 
grandfather of Alexander was a captain in that 
well-d^med army of Frederick William I. of 
Prussia, whose giant giuird regiment excited the 
astonishment of Europe ; and the philosopher’s 
father, A lel:andcr Qcorge von Humboldt, occupied 
the distinguished post of adjutant to Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, the hjro of Minden, and of many 
another hard-fought field, during the great Seven 
Years’ War, The little Alexander, with his elder 
brother, Wilhelm von Humboldt, afterwards dis- 
tinguished for hi ’ classical and historical attain- 
ments, had the advantage of an excellent educa- 
tion. The boys’ first tutor was that Joachim 
Heinrich Campc who afterwards became cele- 
brated throughout Germany as one of the first 
men who regarded education as a science, and 
based instruction on an appeal to the reasoning 
powers, and not merely the memory. Campe 
especially strove to interest his little pupils in 
the wonders of foreign lands, and the marvels of 
animated nature ; and thus from an v iriy age 
was kindled in the mind of the young Alexander 
that thirst for knowledge and desire of discover- 
ing scientific truths, that led him at a later period 
to undertake journeys and voyages into distant 
climes, under circumstances of exceptional pciil 
and difiSculty. 

The boys appear to have spent a happy child- 
hood at their father’s old country home at Tegcl, 
not far from Berlin, where Major von Humboldt, 
now in retirement after the close of the great 
war, was honoured annually by a visit from the 
Prince of Prussia, afterwards king under the 


title of Frederick William 11. It is ] 
and may perhaps be a comforting xefl 
anxious parents and teachers who are 
discouraged by an absence of quickness of a{)i 
hension in boys, that Alexander von Huhit 
was acknowledged to be slow at learning ^ 
that even his mother and his tutor, who aftSr-| 
death of the Major watched carefully over I 
boys’ progress, were fain to acknowledge ^ 
Alexander was dull of comprehension, and 1 
probably not make a scholar. 

As in a thousand similar instances, the ] 
live, quiet cast of the boy’s mind, delib 
in grasping ideas, but tenacious in reta 
and indefatigable in comparing them, was i 
understood, while the readiness and 
comprehension in the elder brother 
were perhaps over-valued. 

A Keminibcbnce ot a Great King ; UNiniil^ 
BiTY Days. 

One notable reminiscence of the two brothai^ 
who were then, as they remained to the eitd| 
fondly attached to each other, was a graud.'r^ 
view of the troops at Spandau by the grand old 
hero, Frederick the Great, at which they were 
present, on the 19th of May, 1783. The ^^snufl^y 
old lion,” as Carlyle calls him, though long poyst^’ 
the Psalmist’s threescore and ten, had stiJ^ gik" 
sharp an eye, and as ready an interest in thiiM.r;j 
military, as in the days of his strength: and 
the year before his death he remained for mady^ 
hours on horseback, on a field day, in a 
rain that wetted him to the skin, and sent tS^^ 
broad brim of his cocked hat slouching over 
brave old face. It was tbe exceptional fate 
Alexander von Humboldt that his life vi'as 
longed till the reign of the fourth succossor 
the great Frederick, . r . 

Never surely were two ><i.vtiinatc youths 
favoured in the preparation for the active 
of life than were the two brothers. Early ass6cte| 
tion with some of the best teachers in Gern^u^ 
awakened and stimulated their interest for 
ing, A residence at the University of Fr 
on the Oder, then rising fast in reputation,! 
each of them an opportunity of following his i 
liar bent of study ; William inclining to < ' 
literature and Alexander to science. Aft<^'^ 
years Alexander removed to Gottingen, then fid 
sidcred as the most distinguished of the T 
scats of learning. The acquaintance of the-i 
brated naturalist Blumenbaob, and still mo^j 
of George Forster, who had accompanied < 

Cook on his second voyage round the worid, t| 
the capacity of botanist, and was never 
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oi relating the marvels of the tropical world, 
•Increased in the young student the longing for 
scientific exploration and adventure that had 
.been long before awakened by the teaching of 
Gampe, now a high dignitai’y in Brunswick, but 
preserving his friendship for his former 
pupils. At the end of their University career 
the brothers parted for a time. William, 
,who was about to enter on a diplomatic career, 
went off, in 1789, to Paris with Oampe, who de- 
sired, as he expressed it, to witness the obsequies 
pf French dcsijotism ; for the Revolution had 
.begun, the Bastille was down, and Mirabcan 
was thundering in the hall of assembly on the 
sovereignty of the people. Alexander, for whom 
natural science had far greater cliarms than 
politics, started soon after, 'with Forster, on his 
first scientific journey to the Rhino, Holland, 
and England ; and tlien it w'as that his first 
investigations were emboditvd in a modest work 
entitled : “ Minci-alogical Considcintious on Some 
Basalts on the Rhine.” 

Geological Studies and Usefulness. 

Geology liad now begun to engage attention. 
Gottlieb Werner, of Fjeiburg, the Government 
inspector of mines, the “father of modern 
geology,” had just started the Neptunian theory, 
wherein, forming his conclusions from observa- 
tions confined to the restricted area of the moun- 
tain systems of Saxony, he ascribed an aqumous 
origin to rocks of all kinds ; soon to be confuted 
by Hutton, of Glasgow, w^ho, rightly judging 
ty^t the Grampians presented indications of the 
notion of fire rather than water, started the 
opposing Plutonic theory, soon in its turn to be 
supplanted by the completer system of “ Stratum 
Smith,” of Cheltenham, who assigned to each 
of. the actions a certain share in the arrangement 
of the earth's crust. Humboldt, at first a fol- 
lower of Werner and his theory, found reason in 
the course of time considerably to modify his 
riewB on this as on many other questions of 
naturid science. 

For a time Humboldt was a diligent student 
in the Academy of Mines at Freiburg, under the 
.jiirection of Werner. Soon afterwards, in 1792, 
he received important Government employment ; 
a proof that his geological acquirements had 
already attracted public attention. He was 
appointed in^the first instance assessor in the 
Department of Mines at BerUn, and afterwards 
o^ef director in the Franconian mines in Bay- 
jfeuth, that hv^, lately been added to the Prussian 
(dominions. At this time his associates were the 
^j^turaliflt Leopold von Bucb, and a distinguished 


French botanist, Aimd Bonpland, a kindred 
spirit in enthusiasm and scientific zeal. The 
acquaintance with Bonpland quickly ripened 
into friendship, and had in the end most import- 
ant results, in the discovery of new and valu- 
able facts in scientific knowledge, by the united 
investigations of the congenial associates. 

Determination to Travel ; Humboldt's 
Account of his Wishes. 

The position of the young Government official 
w.as in many respects an enviable one. Raised, 
at ilic outset of his career, to high and respon?* 
Bible office, with duties peculiarly congenial, 
ample leisure to pursue the studies dear to him, 
and such plentiful priv'atc means as secured him 
from all anxiety for the future, it would seem 
natural that he should settle down contentedly 
to his work. But it was not so. He felt within 
hi mael C the capacity for greater things, and longed 
to bo “ up and doing to aeiiicve the bloodless 
and beneficent triumphs of science in a wider 
field than the limits of his present sphere of 
action would permit. IIo himself ha^ left on 
record, in i>lain, forcible worths, the aspirations 
and hopes that rendered him dissatisfied with 
things as they were. “ From my carlidst youth,” 
he says, “ I had felt an ardent desire to travel in 
distant regions seldom traversed by Europeans. 
This desire is characteristic of a period in our 
life, when such a prospect opens a boundless 
I horizon before us, and nothing has a greater 
attraction for us than strong emotions of the 
soul, and the picture of physical dangers. 
Brought up in a country which maintains no 
direct communication with the two Indies, and 
afterwards a dweller among mountains that are 
far from the coast, and celebrated for the exten- 
sive mining operations carried on there, I felt an 
increasing passion for the sea and for long 
voyages developed within me. Those things 
with which wc are acquainted through the lively 
representations of travellers have an especial 
charm for us ; our power of imagination is 
attracted towards all that is indefinite and un- 
limited ; the enjoyments that are denied to U8 
appear more considerable than those within our 
reach during the daily course of a sedentary life.” 
And thus, though this “ sedentary life ” of official 
duty was sweetened by all that foTtune could give, 
with congenial occupation, and the secietjr ol 
such distinguished friends as Goethe and Schiller 
themselves, Humboldt resolutely determined to 
give up his appointment, to turn his back on the 
agreeable society-life of Germany, and to go forth 
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as a pioneer of science into regions untrodden 
and unknown. 

The death of his mother, and the consequent 
division of the two family estates between 
himself and his brother, facilitated the long- 
cherished project of a great voyage to the equa- 
torial regions of America. Humboldt sold his 
estate of Ringcnwalt, to devote the purchase- 
money to his travels. After various delays, 
caused by the unsettled state of Southern Europe, 
— ^for it was the time of Bonaparte’s Italian and 
Egyptian campaigns,— he started with his friend 
Bonpland on what proved a most important and 
remarkable voyage ; rich in results to science, 
richer and more important still in its stiggcs- 
tivencss and the indications it gave to future 
travellers. 

The Great Journey op Exploration Begun; 

Assistance prom Spain. 

The starting-point was Corunna, in Spain ; the 
date the 6th of June, 1799. Alexander von 
ilumboldthad received from the King of Spain 
a most important conccsion, in the form of a 
; to visit every part of th? duininious 
•the Now World. “ Kever luad so 
extensive a permission been granted to any tra- 
veller,” ifiys Humboldt, “and never had any 
voyager been honoured with greater confidem-.^ 
on the part of the Spanish Govermnent. To 
dissipate every difubt which the viceroys or 
caplains-gcncral representing the royal authority 
in America might entertain with respect to tlic 
nature of my labours, tlie passport of the ( -hiof 
Secretary of Slaie set forth that I was at liberty 
to make use of my scienUfic instruments, that I 
might make asiioni)inical observatiuns through 
the whole of the Spanish dominions, measure tue 
height of mountains, examine the producU of 
the soil, and execute all operations I might judge 
useful for the progress of the sciences.” And 
indeed, this solemn permission in passport-form 
was not by any means superfluous ; for the 
colonial Spaniards of those days looked with 
considerable jealousy upon visitors from Europe, 
to whose researches they obstinately insisted on 
attaching political rather than scientifle motives. 
“Ye are spies; to view the nakcdiicss of the 
Jand ye are come,” was the welcome with which 
they were most liktdy to receive strangers. 
Captain CooWs desire to observe the transit of 
Vequs over the sun’s disc, some years before, had 
been* described by a Jilpanish governor as an un- 
ckccountable whim of Ihe English commander “to 
seethe north star go through tiui S« i;th Bole.” 
Even in the case of Humboldt and lionpiand, 


rfya^emn 
of SpaTh ir 


though their credentials secured them 
and assistance everywhere, many of the 
and dignitaries, lay and clerical, with whozxi 
came in contact, were utterly at a losstoimifjgi^ 
what object these two men could have in 
so much trouble, and enduring so much 
and difficulty. One old prior of a South Ametlii^l^ 
mis.sion-station especially “smiled superioir ** "li 
the zeal of the investigators, as ho stared 
good-humoured contempt at their collection 
dried plants, their voluminous sheets of not^' 
and their scientilic apparatus; finally de rfariiifa j 
that he knew nothing of the use of all those 
and that, as to the pleasures of science, to 
mind the greatest of earthly pleasures, not 
cepling sleep itself, consist(id in the enjoymen# 
of a good succulent piece of roast beef, / ] 

OnSERVATIONS ON THE ATLANTIOr , i 
It had been tlio travellers’ intention to atteG& 
themselves to a scientific expedition that waf 
to have sailed from Marseilles under Admiral. 
Baudin ; but France had now other matters more, 
urgent than exploration in hand, and war thrust 
aside science. Therefore the friends were glad 
to take the liberal offer of the Spanish King; who 
thus deserved the credit of having assisted the 
great scientific discoverer, Humboldt, aa hi$ 
remote ancestor had furthered the aims of the 
great geographioal discoverer, Columbus, Fiom^' 
the d.ay wlicn the Pizarro ran out of the harbour 
of Corunna, Humboldt was indefatigable ill 
invesli gating, comparing, and experimenting OQ 
the various plicnomena of nature. Among bUr 
first observations, afterwards embodied in hil 
“ Personal Narrative,” were very valuable 
jnaiks on ocean currents, especially on the 
Atl.'iiitic Gulf stream. He points out h.6yt 
tropical plants, and waifs and fragments of. 
ships and cargoes from the Antilles and /the 
sluues of the Gulf of Mexico, are carried actol^ 
to North-wmstern Europe by this great “ river 
the sea;” how the wreck of the Tilbrn^^ 
English ship, drifted across from Jamaica. tlX 
the coast of Scotland ; how even canoes 
American savages in them have come aoxOill 
the Atlantic to the Azores and the Caxiiwfji; 
Islands. “This last example,” he says, “is 
more w'orthy of attention, as it proves at 
same time how, at a period when the artjw 
navigation was yet in its infancy, the motions:;Cl| 
the waters of the ocean would contribii^>,ibi 
disseminate the different races of men qy&: 
face of the globe.” .' i 

I The striving of Humboldt, in all bis invest^^ 
I tions, was to bring together instances of vari^ 
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^ collected over a vast area, to prove the 

I'fidsteiice of great general laws. Later scienlihc 
i^fobservers have followed in the track first indi- 
oaM'bjr the great Prussian philosopher, whose 
.'Woiic' is "equally valuable for what it achieves 
what it suggests. The subject of oceanic 
.iMBid atmospheric currents, as popularly eluci- 
f^da^in the late Commodore Maury’s “ Physical 
ot the Sea,*’ is based, so far as its 
^ ^Oppositions and reasoning are concerned, on the 
of Humboldt, especially in the parts relating 
(^.'OnxTents and countcr-currcnts, and the recog- 
of difference of density caused by change 
;!^-i^mperature as the cause of motion of large 
ibpdies of air and water. 

.ftMnCElPFB AND ITS Wonders; The Peak; 

The Draoon-tbee op Orotava. 

; ^Fortune favoured the travellers. England 
• .mid Spain were at that time at war; but no 
; JMtish cruiser fell in with the good ship 
^IH/zarro; and Teneriffe, and afterw^ards Cumana, 
the American coast, were reached in safety. 
^^,^e aspect of the famous island drew from the 
^Ijl^Qlogical knowledge of Humboldt some intercst- 
|^^{g:Vemarks on the difEerence in the appearance 
organic and inorganic nature, of the earth 
and of the plants and animals with which 
pi 'is covered in different parts of the world. 
;^4^b|imal and vegetable types, he observes, are 
'Aistributed in bands or zones across the earth’s 
' aarface ; the palm tiees and arborescent ferns 
and grasses being characteristic of inter-tropi- 
vCttl, as the acicular-leaved trees, the pine and 
. ftC' tribe, are of the colder regions ; but the in- 
'^DKganic crust of the earth has the same features 
efiiywhere. The different masses of rock, 
gxanitic, basaltic, cretaceous, and the rest, 
appear under the same aspect in all latitudes ; 

the mariner approaching an unknown 
'Coast frequently recognises in its structure the 
toailiar appearance of the rock systems he has 
been aecustomed to see in his native land. 

, %rhe ascent of the Peak of Teneriffe drew the 
attention of Humboldt and his companion to a 
^n^t point, which continued to bo one of the 
iskdiei subjects of the investigations of Humboldt 
da]ting many years, and which he treated with 
wondeiful clearness and force in a treatise on 
- tbe Btructure and action of volcanoes in various 
.>parts of the world. The more he travelled, the ! 
^lapre his opportunities were mTiltiplicd of com- 
^^ng the dimensions and genrraj features of 
are popularly known as “ burning moun- 
the more was he impressed with the 
liatiiie of the information till then | 
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obtained on the subject of volcanic action, and 
with the fallacy of the method adopted by the 
scientific men of his time, who almost invariably 
generalized on incomplete data, and drew con- 
clusions from too narrow premise^ Vesuvius 
and Etna, ho said, had generally been accepted 
as representing the sole existent form of volca- 
noes, — conical mountains with large craters; 
whereas the mountains that may justly be in- 
cluded in the category are as varied in form 
and appearance as the manifestations of vol- 
canic action itself. lie draws attention to the 
stupendous extent of volcanic action in an 
earlier period of our planet’s existence, the 
tremendous outbreaks that heaved up the huge 
Andes range from beneath the surface of the 
earth; and aptly illustrates the fallacious con- 
ception that identifies volcanic action with low 
conical mountains alone, by the classical tale of 
the Italian peasant of ancient times, who fancied 
he saw in his little village the outlines and 
dimensions of imperial Rome. A few restricted 
phenomena can never be a safe basis for general 
conclusions, “To raise ourselves to geological 
conceptions worthy of the greatness of nature,” 
he says, “wo must set aside the idea all 
volcanoes are formed after the models of Vesu- 
vius, Stromboli, and Etna.” lie also joints out 
that the peak once an active volcano, and now 
in the condition of a solfatara, or one with a 
burnt-out crater, may some day burst forth 
again in eruption, as Vesuvius did oh the occa- 
sion of the destruction of Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum, A.D. 79, after remaining during a long 
period quiescent, 

Humboldt and Bonpland took advantage of 
their short stay at Teneriffe to visit and measure 
one of the most remarkable trees of the world, 
the famous dragon-tree of Orotava. Judging 
by the small increase in the size of this tree 
in the course of centuries, and comparing its 
dimensions with those of the young dragon-trees 
that surround it, Humboldt assigns to it a vast 
age. It is just mentioned by the voyagers, the 
Bethencourts, who visited Teneriffe in 1402,^nd 
appears to have been worshipped as a sacred 
tree by the Guanches, the original inhabitants of 
the ipland, as the ash-tree of Ephesus was by 
the Greeks, the sacred banyan-tree in Ceylon, 
or the Lydian plane-tree which Xerxes decked 
with trophies. This visit to the ^agon-tree of 
Orotava was afterw^ards the occasion of an 
interesting series of observations on the age of 
trees. Humboldt says that Hecandolle, the 
naturalist, judging by the rings formed in suc- 
cessive years under the bark of the trank 
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assigns to the celebrated yew-tree in the village 
oi Brabome in Kent an age of three thousand 
years, and to the Scotch yew of Portugal twenty- 
five or twenty-six centuries ; while the celebrated 
rose-tree, in the ruins of the crypt of the cathe- 
dral of Hildesheim in Germany, has an ascer- 
tained age of a thousand years. The cathedral 
was founded by Louis the Pious, the son 
and successor of Charlemagne; Louis died in 
840 ; and that this rose-tree was planted at the 
foundation of the cathedral is attested by a 
document of the eleventh century, which records 
how on the rebuilding of the cathedral the rose- 
tree of good King Louis was preserved, and its 
branches sprcaxl out over the* walls of the crypt. 
At Bipon in Kent and Crowhiirst in Surrey are 
also trees of an estimated age of fi'om twelve to 
fourteen centuries. 

Passage to Cumana; Volcanoes and 
Earthquakes. 

On the voyage from TcnerifEc to Cumana, the 
travellers were impressed by the first sight 
of the Southern Cross, lising from the bosom 
of* the waters ; and remembered how the navi- 
gators "^f the fifteenth ccntuiy, sailing forth 


destroyed by an earthquake. The a 
Humboldt was at once drawn to A 
to wliich he devoted much study dur&ite 
scries of years, the varying frequenqy^ 
violence of earthquakes in different pa;^' 
the world, and in some instances in places 
ated under the same latitude.- He draws 
great dislinetion between the eruptions 
volcanoes atid the occurrenco of oarthqui 
that the former are evidently iudepem 
of difference of latitude, volcanic era 
being equally violent in mountains near 
poles and in those under the equator; w' 
earthquakes are almost confined to tro 
regions, that of Lisbon, in 1765, being altog 
an exceptional phenomenon as regards 
violence of the shocks, and the area over 
its influence extended; the Scottish and S 
the Swedish lakes being affected in their le 
by the disturbance of tbeir beds. According 
while he considers that earthquakes are duo 
causes of disturbance comparatively near 
earth’s surface, he declares the eruptioxiS'.j^^^ 
volcanoes to proceed from such depths as to- 
entirely uninfluenced by conditions of climii>tiei;'J 
or of atmosplieric temperature. He also notlc^ 


into unknown seas, and losing sight of the 
familiar constellations that had shone down 
upon them like the eyes of friends, were com- 
forted when this new group arose, exhibiting the 
form of the sacred symbol of Christianity to 
cheer and encourage them on their way. . . . 
They passed near the great fucus banks, where 
the sea is covered with enormous lengths of sea- 
weed. In one Cit.se, that of the fucus gigantcus of 
Forster, the stem of the weed attains a length of 
800 feet. Fever broke out on board the Pkarro 
beforo Cumana was reached ; the reasons of the 
visitation are acutely summed up by Humboldt 
as overcrowding, dirt, and want of ventilation. 
One poor fellow died on board ; another, after 
being bled to a state of utter exhaustion by the 
suigeon on board— who must have been a 
descendant of Dr. Sangrado, and seems to have 
thought the one efficacious treatment to consist 
in getting rid of as much vitiated blood as possi- 
ble — ^was brought out of the fetid hole, where ho 
had been lying with his face within ten inches 
of the deck, that the last sacraments of his 
Church might be administered. So soon as the 
poor wretch fait the purer filr he began to mend ; 
whereupon the medical gentleman triumphantly 
pointed to the efficacy of his system of bleeding, 
which had evidently saved the man's life. 

Only eighteen months before, Cumana, the 
travellers* 'destination, had been more than half 


the greater violence of the earthquakes where- .-i 
there are no volcanoes in the district ; and oom^ j] 
to the conclusion that Ixmeath the surface 
many unfilled veins or passages, in which expa%j^ 
si VC gases accumulate, and burst forth at thne|M>-^ 
through the natural cliiinneys or craters ol'tSi 
mouut.oins ; sometimes the escape of the 
and of the heated lava takes place not throii|;l(L^^! 
a crater, but thiough a fissure opening along 
ridge of a mountain. In noticing the varioW^ 
nature of volcanic eruptions, he observes 
the Spanish inhabitants of South and 
America distinguish between voIcanoegV 
agua y de fuego,” water and fire voloanoes,oHp^||^M 
lava but boiling mud being in some instaifkw^B 
hurled into the air, as in tlie famous 
eruption of the Moya, by which 40,000 Indf^pS 
lost their lives. This occurred in 1797t . jp jmM 
observations of Humboldt put beyond a 
the interesting fact of the existence of 
ground communic<ation between volcanoea 
ated at great distances from each other ; 
he points out that this great Moya 
took place just at a time when the volcaailli si^ 
Paste, two hundrod miles away, which 
throwing up a column of black smoke 
ruptcdly for three months, ceased to do 
the explosive gas found another 
one instance, in South America, » 
burst was preceded by an nndergroutifeifi^^^ 
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! bling noise, like the sound of artillery, that 
! extended over a district of So, 000 square miles. 

TKB NEGBOES 07 CUHANA ; LlFE IK THE 
ClTF. 

^ . :v^e negroes round Cumana are noticed by 
Hnmboldt as shiftless, lazy, and unambitious — as 
negroes have ever proved themselves to be, the 
bogies of enthusiastic partisans notwithstanding. 
SEhe ^aves were in a wretched condition, driven 
to their work like cattle, and utterly spiritless 
„ «n4 wretched ; the free negroes were apathetic 
Ond listless, too idle even to cultivate gardens 
' for themselves, because they could get vegetables 
amd fruit from Cumana in return for the fish they 
carried to the town for sale. An am usi ng account 
is given of a Castilian living among the negroes 
and mulattoes of the Araga coast, a “ triton of 
the minnows,” looking down with lofty contempt 
Upon the savages among whom he had set up his 
. rest. He was a shocmak«ir by trade, this gre at 
. hidalgo, but it appeared he made little prolit, f< »r 
.the people had an inveterate Iciidcncy to go 
barefoot. He received the travellers with much 
^pQxnp and ceremony, presented them with a 
small opaque pearls o.£ slight value, with 
);m liberal flourish — desiring that the visit and 
'!ihe donation might be rccordetl in their diary ; 
they promised it should be so, and kept their 
word, and the Castilian cobbler was cheaply 
immortalised. 

•In former times the peninsula of Araga was 
remarkable for a brisk trade in pearls and slaves. 
Among the curious customs of the people of 
Cumana Humboldt notices their amphibious pro- 
pensity of passing several hours daily in the 
waters of their river, the Manzanarcs. Children 
and , grown-up folks alike are distinguished by 
this propensity. On moonlight nights men 
>would put chairs in the river, and gravely pro- 
ceed to smoke their cigars silihig in the water; 
and hospitably invited the travellers to join 
them. 

In visiting the Roman Catholic mission stations 
Humboldt, while acknowledging warmly the 
kindness and hospitality extended to himself 
and his companion, judiciously doubts urhclher 
the system pursued, of isolating the nativen, and , 
keeping them in strict dependence, like children 
who must obey unconditionally, is not the surest | 
way utterly to demoralise them, lie describes 
; the natives as generally submissive, very much 
^^a&aid of the white men, whom tlicy .:re anxious 

propitiate, and utterly unable to do anything 
fiiSP themselves, 

v‘ 


Sagacious Mules ; Cavbbk of Cabipb ; 

A Dakgebous Adyektubb. 

Here the travellers had their first experience 
of mountain journeying on horseback, or rather 
on luule-bac]^ The initiation was useful, as a 
prelude to the experiences of travel among the 
mighty Cordilleras of the Andes. The sagacity 
of the mules excited the admiration of the 
travellers, who found it uniformly the best way 
to leave their four-footed bearer to his own 
resources, and trust him to bring them safely 
through all perils. In his personal narrative our 
traveller says : “ It is on the frightful roads of 
the Andes, during * journeys of six or seven 
months across mountains furrowed by torrents^ 
that the intelligence of horses and beasts of 
burden displays itself in an astonishing manner. 
Thus the mountaineers are accustomed to say: 

‘ I will not give you the mule whose step is easiest^ 
but him who reasons best (le racional)' This 

popular saying, dictated by long experience, 
perhaps better combats the saying that makes 
animals mere living machines, than all the 
arguments of speculative philosophy.” ,, 

Among tho remarkable localities near i5fi£ana, 
visited by the travellers, was tho Cavern of 
Caripe, a dark cave of unknown dimenrions, tho 
object of superstitious fear with the Indians, who 
declare it to be haunted by the spirits of the 
dead, as it certainly is by sLrange birds called 
guachcros, tliat live in the darkness, uttering 
wailing cries, and moving heavily to and fro 
in their dark domain. 

Humboldt makes a whimsical observation con- 
cerning the apes of these regions. He declares 
that in proportion as these animals get to re- 
semble human beings more closely in their 
appearance, they lose their natural liveliness and 
Simian activity, and acquire a melancholy and 
carew'orn look, their cheerfulness seeming to 
diminish in proportion to the apparent increase 
of their reasoning powers. 

The second residence of the travellers at 
Cumana produced a startling incident, T^ich 
might have given their scientific career as sudden 
and tragic a termination as that of Captain Cook. 
On tiie 27th of October, 1799, as they were 
walking at evening on the margin of the gulf, 
there rushed suddenly from a neighbouring 
thicket a half -naked coloured man,, or “ Sambo,” 
a half-breed between Indian and negro. This 
wretched native, who hati, it appeared, been 
driven half mad by ill-treatment on board ship, 
and who, hearing the two friends speak French, 
mistook them for a oouple of his oppressorsi 
812 
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tdmed a tremendous blow with a heavy club at 
Humboldt, who fortunately avoided it, and then 
struck Bonpland to the ground, stunned and 
bleeding, and endeavoured to follow up the 
attack with a long knife. Hereupon he fled, 
but was captured by some merchants who had 
seen the occurrence at a distance, and came 
running up to the rescue. Fortunately for the 
travellers, the miserable Sambo escaped from 
the prison where he had been laid by the heels 
to await his first examination. The stream of 
justice flowed very tardily in those regions, and 
the travellers might have been detained for 
many months to give evidence against the poor 
wretch. Bonpland felt the effects of the assault 
for some time. 

His companion utilised the time occupied by his 
friend's recovery for the observation of an eclipse 
of the sun. Never, indeed , was a more active and 
indefatigable searcher into the secrets of nature 
than Alexander von Humboldt. His constitu- 
tion, originally weak, had been fortified by 
exercise, temperance, and the cheerfulness en- 
gendered by an engrossing and congenial pur- 
suit, H^had the faculty, like Napoleon, of 
' sleeping almost mt will, and a short repose 
sufficed him. The amount of actual work, in 
the way of obJcrvation and carefully conducted 
experiments, he went through during this 
journey, and, indeed, throughout every part of 
his career, is amazing. *And here is one of the 
chief causes of the great value of the results he 
achieved for science. He gives, as it were, 
chapter and verse for every assertion he makes ; 
nothing is hurried, nothing left incomplete, 
nothing acccp<‘‘d on hearsay. Step by step the 
great votary of natural science clears his path as 
be marches onward, wresting one secret after 
another from nature, and enriching the world 
with knowledge. 


more astonished at seeing the earth heavini^^ 
around them than the sailor is to see the bcei^' 
rising in billowy waves. He was told that 1784 ' 
had been a year especially fertile in earthquake, 
shocks; the Mexicans at that time had been", 
as much accustomed to hear the subterranean 
thunder rolling beneath their feet as at others to 
hear it rumbling through the air. 

At Caracas, whither they had proceeded soon ' 
after, Humboldt and Bonpland ascended a re« , 
markable mountain, the or Saddle moun"' 
tain, in the neighbourhood of the city. The 
energy of Humboldt is shown in the fact that 
though he had spent the wliole of the previous 
night in watching occuliations of tiro satellites 
of Jupiter, he started at five in the morning on 
this cxi^dition. Borne inhabitants of Caracas ■ 
who set off to take part in the expedition soon 
turned back ; among others, a young Capuchin 
monk, of whom Humboldt gives an amusing 
account. This amateur cx])lorcr boasted of the 
great things he would do ; but very soon sat 
down, almost at the foot of the mountain, and 
watched the ascent of the climbing party with 
his telescope. 

Tub Llanos op the Orinoco, 

No part of thi** eventful journey is more in- 
tiTcsting than the exprulition now undertaken 
by the travellers across the vast steppe or plain 
that stretches to the soiitli, behind Caracas, 
towanls the mighty Orinoco ami the great rivers ' 
its tributaries. At that time these regions were 
completely a tcvvci incog fit tn even to the scientifio 
world ; nothing was known of those vast equa« 
torial re^rions of America beyond the coast^line, 
and Humboldt’s account reads almost like an 
account in a fairy talc. To him the vast treeless 
plains stretching away at a dead level to the 
horizon, with only banks or ridges of floetz rising 
here and thci c above the uniformity of the surface, 


AN Earthquake ; Ascent op the Billa, 
The travellers now had occasion to make 
acquaintyice with a somewhat startling incident 
of tropical life — an earthquake ; and Humboldt 
graphically describes the impression made upon 
Tiim when for the first time he felt the earth, 
naturally associated with the idea of firmness 
and stability, trembling Ixjneath him. After- 
wards during their residence at Quito, when 
from the great vdlcano of IMchinscha came the 
‘‘formidas’* or internal rumblings, the pre- 
cursors of heavy earth qmike shucks, lasting 
eight or nine minutes, they had btjcome so 
accustomed to the phenomenon that they did not 
tsven rise from their beds ; and at last were no 


suggested the idea of a petrified ocean ; but like 
the ocean it is far from being devoid of life. The 
steppes or llanos arc inhabited by wild animals of 
the most different kinds,— striped viverroe or 
bats, the armadillo, the maneless lion, the 
jaguar or American tiger, whose strength enables 
it to drag to the summit of a hill the body of a 
bull it has killed. Enormous herds of cattle 
roam, almost wild, over the llanos ; and Humboldt 
calls attention to the wonderful adaptability 
displayed by the ox and horse tribe to varioua 
conditions of climate and vicissitudes of circuia-.4 
stauccs ; an adaptability also possessed in the 
yegcLable world by the cereals or com plaatO; 
The animals and plants, he observes, that are 
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ittoet necessary to the comfort and well-being of 
moiiy appear to have followed him over the face 
. globe, and to flourish and increase whcr- 
eres he con make his dwelling ; on the bleak 
hills of Korway and on the burning plains of 
'^dia alike they find subsistence ; and from the 
liardy rye to the lordly maize every zone of the 
earth's surface produces acorn plant of one kind 
or another. 

In the llanos the cattle struggle on against 
difficulties and dangers of the most opposite 
Unds. The drought of summer converts the 
rfflains into arid deserts, and xiumbers of creatures 
perish for want of water. The cunning mule 
obtains a supply from the mclocactus, a globular 
.plant covered with thorny spikes, and containing 
a watery pulp. Ililany mules are seen lamed 
jEroxg thorns in the feet by kicking these plants 
open. The sufferings endured by the animals, 
.when the rivers have become dry watercourses, 
are pitiable, the stings of myriads of insects 
greatly increasing them. Then comes the wet 
aeasonj and the whole region is converted into a 
swamp, with great lakes, from which the higher 
;pOrtions stand out in the form of islands. Then 
?ihe cattle have to live like amphibious animals, 
awimining from island to island, and menaced by 
^ligators and jaguars ; while the formidable 
jjymnotus, or electric eel, lurking in the water, 
destroys many of them, stunning or numbing 
them with repeated shocks. In no part of the 
world does nature ' appear in more wonderful 
diversity of climate, or exhibit a greater and 
more marvellous fulness of animal life, than in 
these vast llanos of Venezuela. 

Life of Aniuals in the Forest ; Ascent 
OP Chimborazo ; Return. 

. Daring a long journey by water in native 
canoes, the travellers penetrated to the frontier 
eettlements of the Spaniards on the Rio Negro, 
in the south. Returning by the Casiquiare into 
the Orinoco, the connection of the Latter great 
river with the mighty Maranon, the Amazon 
river, was established as a geographical fact. 
The wondrous wealth of animal and vegetable 
life, in the primeval forests, where climbing plants 
or lianas, of more than a hundred feet in length, 
etsetched from one colossal tree to another, like 
the tackle of a ship ; the generally impenetrable 
thicket^ with paths broken through it only here 
and there by the animals coming down to the 
Jfiver to drink, in such number.q and variety 
that one of the boatmen, who had learnt biblical 
l^bistory at one of the Spanish misdon stations, 
“ It is here as in Paradise,"— the noc- 


turnal noise and confusion occasioned by the 
beasts of prey hunting through the trees — ^with 
all the other experiences of that remarkable 
journey in regions where the foot of civilized 
man had never yet trod, — all these things are to 
be found described, in clear yet eloquent lan- 
guage, in the “Personal Narrative” and the 
“ Aspects of Nature,” in which latter work the 
author presented for the benefit of the reading 
public some of the most striking scenes of his 
wanderings. 

The ascent of the mighty Cordilleras, of the 
Andes, including that of the mighty Chimborazo, 
the Snow Mountain, which Humboldt was the 
first to climb, f ol*med another part of the enter- 
prising traveller's experience; and here he 
noticed the wonderful diversity of plant-life 
under the same parallel of latitude at different 
elevations above the sea level. From the hot 
valleys, where the vegetation is entirely tropical, 
as the traveller ascends to the higher regions, he 
passes by regular gradations, through districts 
exhibiting in a series the plants first of the tem- 
perate and then of the cold regions ; at length 
arriving at the heights where a few lj[c 4 heias and 
mosses are the last representatives of the vege- 
table world before he reaches the region of per- 
petual snow. The remarkable distribution of 
animals also excited his wonder— the highest peaks 
of the Andes and the depths of hot springs alike 
exhibited traces of animUl life in various forms. 
The plan of the journey in South America, and 
afterwards in Mexico, was scverid times altered 
in consequence of rumours, which always turned 
out delusory, that Baudin’s expedition was ex- 
pected to arrive in one port or another. After 
pursuing this scientific will-o’-the-wisp for a 
long period, to his great detriment in loss of 
time and temper, Humboldt at length wisely 
determined to give up the idea of joining Baudin 
altogether, and finish his journey independently 
as he had begun it. The great enterprise was 
not concluded until 1804, and never had a jour- 
ney enriched science with such vast a^d varied 
results — geology, botany, ethnology, electric and 
meteorological science, physical geography, 
astronomy — there was not a department in 
which this admirable Crichton of science did not 
show himself an admirable proficient and a 
patient, persevering, and reverend investigator. 
When at length, in August 1804, he landed at 
Bordeaux, on his return, he had to contradict 
his presence a report that he had died of yellow 
fever at Vera Cruz, . ^ 
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Splendid Bdition op Humboldt*s Travels. 

The oiily continental city where at that time the 
resonrees could be found adequate to the publi- 
cation, in a worthy form, of the account of these 
travel^ was Paris ; for the other capitals of 
continental Europe were agitated by the turmoil 
of war, and the fear of invasion. Humboldt 
accordingly conceived the idea of establishing 
,« his residence in the French metropolis. After 
an 'excursion into Italy for scientific purposes^ 
and a visit to Berlin, which capital he found in 
the possession of the French, he carried this 
design into effect; and until 1827 he resided 
mostly in Paris, occupied in the task of preparing 
for the press, revising and publishing the account 
of his. travels. Humboldt was a man to whom 
money was valuable only in so far as he found it 
necessary for carrying out his scientific designs. 
At the very outset he had, as we have seen, sold 
his landed property to provide funds for his 
travels; and now ho devoted the remninder of 
his fortune to the expenses of publishing in 
twenty-nine volumes, some written in French, 
^others y Latin, a splendid collection of narra- 
tives, tredtlu^, an^ notes embodying the results 
of his travels and researches in the New World. 
The work was^nriched with more than fourteen 
hundred engravings, many of them coloured; 
and the expense from first to last amounted to 
£45,000; for wonderful as was Humboldt’s 
energy, and indefatigable as be showed himself 
as a worker, it would have required the hundred 
hands of Briarcus to execute even the mechanical 
part of the gigantic task ; and the author was 
obliged to enlist the assistance of eminent men 
like Cuvier, Bonpland, Latreille, and Kunth, in 
the botanical, zoological, and other departments. 
And in carrying out this work, priceless in its 
importance to science, he received no kind of 
assistance from his own or any other European 
Government. 

He had his reward, however, in the conscious- 
ness of having given an entirely new impulse to 
Boientlfio Study and exploration. It is not alone 
what he achieved, hut what he taught others to 
achieve that renders this work of Humboldt’s 
a magnificent success. Other travellers had 
investigated each a separate department of 
science ; he combined his teaching to one great 
and complete result# 

^ All are but parts of one harmonious whole,** 

is the truth be inculcates and exhibits in all his 
explanations of the separate phenomena and 
v^pmtiaDB of natural forces ; it was the tadc of 


his life to investigate and exhibit, not 
history, but the history of nature. That order 
heaven’s first law, and that in the working 
the great forces of nature, as in the structurci^^ 
form, organization, and distribution of animalism 
and plants over the face of the globe, as also i n ,- 
inorganic nature, from the blazing star in itx^ 
orbit, to the grain of dust in the dark caven&i . 
the relation of each part to the whole may be 
traced, is the main idea that permeates the whole 
of his laboura. 

Variety and Extent op Humboldt’s Work; . 

Tardy Appreciation by His GovEBNMBzn:'; ' 
The titles of his chief works are enough ixk 
themselves to indicate the vast and varied field , 
covered by this great traveller’s scientific and . 
general researches. Thus, among the books 
published in the period of his residence in 
Paris arc: “Voyage aux lUgions Equinoxiales. 
du Nouveau Continent,” with a splendid atlas; 
the “ Ansichten dcr Natur,” views or aspects of 
nature, in which the till then dry and unattractive 
subjects of physical geography, geognosy, and 
the history of plants are popularized in such a 
way that the least scientific reader is charmed 
into interest, and awakened to the sense of the 
marvels of the anizuiil and plant world,— 

** Finding therein no little delectation, 

To think how atrango, how wonderful they bO |** 

the “Eflsai Politique sur le Boyaume de la 
Novcllc Espagne,” wherein ho gives practical 
advice and hints of great value concerning the 
cultivation of useful plants, and the revenue to 
be thence derived — ^the first practical lessons 
in the political economy of agriculture offered 
to those fcitile but ill-governed regions. Then 
come the splendid botanical works, wherein he 
classes plants, not according to the arbitrary.. 
Linnscan system, but with reference to their 
general features and habitat, dividing them, 
rationally and scientifically into those of tropical,, 
temperate, and cold regions. Among these 
were the “ Essai sur la Geographic des Plantes, 
and “De distributione geograph, plantarum; 
secundum cmli temperiem ct altitudincm moh* 
tium ” (On the distribution of plants according^ 
to climate and the height of mountains). The.; 
system of using the chronometer for the deter^; 
mination of longitude, and of the measurement^ 
of the height of mountains by the sinking of ihik 
mercury in the barometer, also arose from hid; 
fertile brain. Amid all his multifarious ocaupi^; 
tions, he still found time to work for the p<dit^ 
cal benefit of his country, and his politieili 
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acumen was highly valued by the reigning house 
of Prussia ; as is shown by the fact of his accom- 
panying Prince William on a difficult diploma- 
tic mission in 1807, his arrival in London, as 
the companion and friend of the King of Prussia, 
in 1814, and afterwards by his presence, as the 
representative of his country, at the congresses 
of Aix-la-Chapclle and Verona. 

The world-wide reputation of his works, and 
the reverence with which his name was utiered 
by every mouth, awoke that portion of the world 
in which a prophet has proverbially the least 
■^chance of finding honour — his own country — ^to 
a sense of his worth ; King Frederick William 
III, of Prussia became somewhat tardily im- 
pressed with the idea that so illustrious a subject 
of Prussia ought not to be living among strangers, 
and pressed the philosopher to take up his 
residence at Berlin; which Humboldt accord- 
ingly did in the year 1827. 

His elder brother William rejoiced, and with 
good reason, at this return of the traveller to 
his native land. “ Alexander is here,” he writes 
jubilantly to his friend Gentz, on the 21st of 
May, 1827, “and has regularly established his 
residence here — ho is more industrious and 
livelier than ever,” 

fioiBNCE Popularized; Humboldt's Lec- 
TUBi:s. 

Not only William von Humboldt, who had 
always regarded his brother with an afEection 
mingled with wonder and veneration, had reason I 
to rejoice at tlie philosopher’s return to Berlin; 
for indeed the whole of Gennany had reason to 
remember the year 1827 as a remarkable epoch, 
—as the time when science wiis for the first lime 
popularised before a Qcnnan audience ; and the 
result of long years of unwearied labour and 
research was presented to the public in a series 
of lectures, so admirably lucid and yet so solidly 
wise — so attractive in the playful fancy which 
enlivened the delivery, and yet so closely logical 
And convincing in their arguments, — tliat tlic 
capital was fairly taken by storm, and many a 
man dated the opening of a new world of wonder 
and enchantment to his mental ken from the 
day when he heard the quiet, modest, and good- 
humoured voice of Alexander von Humboldt in 
the hall of the Academy of Sciences, The 
subject of his series of lectures, that occupied 
six months, was the physical description of 
the world. Crowded and enthusiastic audiences 
tilled the hall; and the enforced exclusion of 
hundreds for want of room occasioned a press- 
ing petition for a repetition of the course in the 


great hall of the Singing Academy of Berlin. 
The King, accompanied by the royal family and 
some members of the Court, came regularly to 
hear the wonders of creation expounded by the 
traveller ; and what was even more gratifying to 
the man who had laboured so long to spread, 
knowledge among the community generally, the 
people came thronging to learn from him what 
a marvellous world it was in which they lived, 
and how the earth, like the heavens, ..declares 
the glory of the Creator ; — ^how the moun- 
tains and the plains, equally with the firmament 
show His handiwork ; how day unto day uttei’eth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. 
These lectures, delivered in presence of King and 
magnates and peoi^le, were a public recognition 
of the fact that knowledge was no longer to be 
the heritage of an exclusive and privileged caste, 
but like tlie glorious sunlight was to shine on all 
alike who would come forth to rejoice in its 
rays. 

The Emperor Nicholas and Humboldt. 
And now, when ho had almost entered upon 
his sixlieth year, the grand old scholar p^ppared , 
for a new and arduous course tilTvci. It was 
to the Ural Mountains, and thence to the vast 
regions of Central Asia, and the mighty range of 
the Abai, that his unwearied energy now led 
him. The occasion of this new journey was 
in itself a highly honourable’ one. The Czar 
Nicholas of llussia has not left behind him the 
kind of memory that, redolent of justice and 
benevolence, “ smells sweet, a^d blossoms in the 
dust.” Wc think of him generally as the stern, 
ambitious, unscrupulous autocrat, who closed a 
long tcigii oE tyranny and reijression with an 
unjust war, and broke his heart when the 
failure and destruction of his hosts in the 
Crimea brougdit home to his proud spirit the 
lesson that the glories of even an emperor’s birth 
and state “ arc shadows, not substantial things,” 
and that the best-laid plans of aggrandizement 
may collapse in sudden and overwhelming ' 
ruin. It is only just, on the other han3, that he 
should have all credit for the enlightenment and 
largeness of view he showed on certain occasions; 
and never were these qualities more advantage- 
ously exhibited than when, in 1828, he made a 
proposition that Humboldt should undertake a 
comprehensive journey throvgh his empire, at 
the sole expense of the Bussian Crown ; ‘aiiy idea 
of advantage that his government might reap 
from the investigations of the distinguished 
traveller, with respect to mining and other 
national industries, to be rigidly suboidinatedu 
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to the interests and advancement of science, 
which Were to be regarded as the first and chief 
object of the expedition. HumboUlt was not 
the man to refuse an offer so congenial to his 
tastes and wishes but it speaks well for his 
patriotism that his acceptance was coupled with 
the condition that the journey should be delayed 
until the spring of the next year. He luid yet 
to finish the 00111*86 of lectures promised to his 
own countrymen ; and in the autumn lie felt 
called upon to preside at the annual meeting of 
German naturalists and professors of medicine, 
which was this year to be held at Ccrliii. This 
and other duties to his own people b(‘ing 
rigidly and punctually fulfilled, in the spring of 
1829 he set forth on his Asiatic travels. 


by way of Ikaterinenborg and Tobolsk iziCo ; 
heart of Asia, passing over the terrible Boral^* ' 
sky steppe, formidable for the myriads of stinginlf > 
insects that infest it, and accordingly avoids . 
by the inhabitants of the country around, who 
seldom, unless urged by necessity, venture into 
its precincts. But in the cause of science Hum^ 
boldt encountered the dangers and discomforts 
of the Borahinsky pl.ain, as he had faced the* 
perils of the steppes of the Orinoco. He made. 
his way to the banks of the Obi river, and on 
the 17th of August reached what ho considered 
the exact central point of Asia, to the north of * 
Lake Osaisaiig. lie returned by way of Astra- ' 
kan to the banks of the Volga and the Caspian, 
and so back to Moscow and St. Petersburg. 


Humboldt’s Journey into Central Asia. 

In this second great journey Humboldt was 
accompanied by two moat efficient coadjutors, 
Gustav Hose and Ehrenberg. The former under- 
took to conduct the chemical minora! ogical 
analysis, and to keep the scientific diary of the 
expedition ; while the zoological and botanical 
I departtnajut was entrusted to Ehrenberg. Hum- 
' boldt liimsolf waf fully occupied with observa- 
tions on the m.agnetisra of the earth, and with 
astrononiical geography, and the general investi- 
gation of the gcognostic and physical features of 
North-western Asia. 

Tlic orders of the Cz^ naturally procured for 
the travellers every possible assistance and pro- 
tection in their arduous undertaking th.at the 
word of an autoc»..t can give. A mining official 
of high position was commissioned to accom- 
pany them cvery^vhore, and assist them with his 
local knowledge, besides seeing that the autho- 
rities in the various towns furnished all necessary 
supplies ; and thus equipped, and provided with 
all that Imperial hospitality and p.atronagc 
could afford, they quitted St. Petersburg on 
the 20ih of May, to make their way to Moscow 
over the Ural range. In his investigation of the 
^ nature a’^d features of this great mounta.ij chain, 
Humboldt was frequently reminded of his ex- 
periences among the Andos many years before ; 
especially he remarks on the similarity in the 
direction of the chain, parallel with a mendian, 
from the pole towards the cqimtor. The number 
of new facts which he obtained for the depart- 
ments of geology &nd mineralogy, during a four 
weeks’ aresidence among the Ural mounlams, 
afterwards astonished even those who were 
aware of his unfjuling energy and '.ndustry. 
After a visit to the malachite quarries of Zumes- 
^'chefskoi, the traveUers continued their journey 


Results oe the Asiatic Journey. 


The energy and aefivity displayed by Huio* 
boldt, who was now sixty years old, during this 
remarkable journey, arc suflicicuily attested by 
the fact that within the short period of eight 
months and a half he had traversed by land a 
distance of more than, eleven thousand geo- 
graphical miifss, or nearly half the extent of the 
ejirth’s surface measured round the equator. By 
the end of December ho w.as back again in St*^ 
Petersburg, having completed one of the most 
remarkable land-journcys of modem times. The 
distance traversed, though in itself remarkable, 
was the Icjist salient feature of the achievement; 
the chief wonder lay in the enormous mass of 
scientific material, in the number of observations 
and notes on g^’-logy, mineralogy, and physical < 
geography, collected by this indefatigabls 
soar^^hcr into the secrets of nature, at a time of 
life when the enci-gics of the majority of men 
have begun to diminish, and they are prone to • 
look forward to rest, rather than to increased, 
exertion. But immediately on his return the 
old philosopher sat down to the .arduous task of 
giving to the world in various most valuable . 
volumes the result of his Asiatic researches. 
This was accomplished chiefly in the great work 
entitled, “Asie Centrale ; recherches sur les 
Chaincs do montagnes, et la climatologie com* 
par^ie,” published in French and German respeo*. 
tivcly at Paris and Berlin, in 1843, 


The One Trial of Humboldt’s Lifbu 
T he reputation of the great man of science itt 
his own country was increased by every 
work that poured from his prolific pen, Afto 
the death of Frederick William III., that moi^, 
arch’s successor, the late King Frederick WilUw 
IV continued to treat the now aged philosoph^^ 
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. witii xoarked distliiction, and. at yarioiui times 
ittipk^yedhim on diplomatic missions of honour ** COSMOS ” ; A Great Eiro to A Great 
ac4 importance, especially to Paris. The King Career. 

took especiid pleasure in Humboldt's society, Finit eoronat opm; the greatest triumph of 
.’and chose him as his trayelling companion on his scientific career ^as still to be achieyed in 
his yisit to England in 1841, and to Denmark in the form of a book that to a certain extent em- 

1846. Amid all the honour and respect of this bodied and summed up the experiences of his 

, Jater period of Humboldt's life, there was, how- eminently useful life. This work was 

eter, one exceedingly black spot, which the sage magnificent “ Cosmos ; "and was left as a 
'was compelled perforce to contemplate from time legacy in the first instance to his German fellow- 
to time,-<-a bitter drop in the cup of his life, countrymen, and then to all searchers after 
which ^terfered most unfortunately with the knowledge in every civilized country in the 
flavour of the draught. Thackeray somewhere world. In the preface the venerable author tells 
relates how once, when a housekeeper had shown kis readers that the design had been present for 
and expounded to him all the glories of a grand nearly fifty years in his mind before it found 
country house, he turned upon the stately dame, definite expression in this book. The Greek word 
after the treasures of various cupboards and Cosmos indicates the scope and intention of the 
cabinets had been displayed and admired, and work. The design is to exhibit, as he expressed 
utterly put her out of countenance with the i^ke appearance of corporeal things in their 

startling question ; “ And pray, ma’am, where do relation to each other, for the comprehension of 

you keep the skeleton?''^ There was a skeleton nature as a whole, animated by inner forces." 
in Humboldt’s cupboard that occaaonally thrust The idea of the universe as exhibiting in its highest 

itself forth amid all the satisfactions and all the development the perfection of order, beauty, and 
usesf ul labours of his distinguished life, and would harmony is carried out with wonderful complete- 
not be banished. This skeleton was Debt. i^ess in the Cosmos,” a worthy conclu^n to a 
Though, at the outset of his career, Humboldt had splendid and glorious life-wark. ^nc task of 
'inherited a considerable fortune, that fortune uniting the various branches of scientific know- 
had been entirely absorbed in the expenses of his ledge, before isolated and separate, into an 
travels and of his publications, in which he orderly and systcruatic whole, was a gigantic 
spared no cost, his one object being to attain the effort for a veteran ; but Humboldt achieved it 
utmost completeness, especially in illustrations. ^ most satisfactory nvanner. Never had any 

For him money had no value apart from his kis books being welcomed with such enthn- 

scicntific pursuits, and in distributing to the siasm, never had the appearance of successive 

necessities of others he was generous to a fault. volumes been watched for with such impatience of 

In his later days, accordingly, he found to his anticipation, as wtis exhibited in Germany, France, 

dismay that his fortune had not only melted and England alike, as the various volumes of 

away completely, but that the pension awarded the " Cosmos ” were issued from the press ; to be 

to him by Frederick William III., and continued immediately translated into the principal Euro- 

by that king’s successor, was all he had left for his pcan languages, and eagerly studied by aU the 
maintenance. It was insufficient, for he was care- scientific world. It was not until 1864 that the 
tessof his affairs, and benevolent to a fault, easily concluding volume appeared; and the author was 
imposed on by a fictitious tale of distress, and eighty-five years old, when at length he laid 
unable to answer an application with a refusal. down his pen, and felt that his life's work was 
Thus his embarrassments increased, and were a done. To the last he was a student, anxiously' 
source of annoyance to him almost to the end of comparing, enquiring, adding fact to fact, and 

his long life. It was the brother of the king, conscious that the scientist, like every other 

afterwards Emperor of North Germany, who, searcher after truth, after all only ** sees through 
during the time he acted as Begent, relieved the a glass darkly.” It is touching to note toe 
illustrious old man of the load of debt that had modesty with which be spoke and wrote of bim- 
long weighed upon him* His activity continued self and his attainments, while all Eumpe was 
undiminished, and long after he had passed his ringing with h’s praises, extolling what he had 
seventieth year his correspondence amounted to done, and holding him up as the model of a 
between three and four thousand letters annually* votary of science. "lam at once sorpi^d and 

flattered,” he writes to a London publisher in. 
1861, in reply to a letter proposing an Bnglito 
version of the " Cosmos,” " at the interest evince^ 
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in your worthy and intelligent country lor the 
last work of my late age ; ** and in answer to a 
respectful request that he would indicate another 
work suitable for the general public, in an Eng- 
lish dress, he good-humouredly observes that 
authors are not good people to consult on such 
a subject ,* but suggests that the Ansichten der 
Natur ” has been popular in Germany, and might 
achieve success in England also ; \mi he gives 
his suggestion with a diffidence exceedingly 
gfraj^eful in one who had done so much, and held 
such a position as he could command in the 
domain of scientific knowledge. 

Disatb of Humboldt ; SpecAmek of His 
Style. 

At the age of ninety years, full of days and 
honour, Alexander von Humboldt was laid at 
last in the grave of his family at Tegel, on the 
11th of May, 1869. He was never married. 
The chief possession he left behind him, his 
valuable library, he had bequeathed to his faith- 
ful servant, assistant, and friend, Sciffert, the 
companion of his travels. It was afterwards 
remov^^n America. 

The following ^tract, descriptive of the great 
treeless llanos or steppes of Venezuel. 1 , is taken 
from the Alpeots of Nature.” It will give an 
idea of the author’s picturesque stylo in the de- 
script ion of natural scenes : — 

“ Separated by days’ journeys from each other, 
huts are found, constiucted of bundles of reeds 
bound together with thongs, and roofed with ox 
hides. Countless uerds of wild cattle, horses, and 
mules swarm in the steppes. Forests, thousands 
of years old, and an impenetrable gloom cover 
the moist region that surrounds the desert ; and 
mighty granitic masses narrow the beds of the 
foaming rivers. The wood resounds with the 
thunder of falling waters, the roaring of the 
jaguar, and the dull howling of the apes. Where 
the shallow stream leaves a sandbank exposed, 
lie outstretched, motionless as masses of rock, 
with opqp jaws, and frequently covered with 
birds, the clumsy bodies of the crocodiles ; its 
tail rolled round the branch of a tree, lurks by 
the bank, certain of its prey, the chequered boa. 
Stretching suddenly forward, it seizes in the 
track the young bull or the weaker game, and 
forces its prey, covered with saliva, down its 
distended throat, *But when, beneath the per- 
pendicular rays of the never-clouded sun, tho 
bumt-op grassy surface lias crumbled into dust, 
the hardened ground gapes open, as if shattered 
by a mighty earthquake; like rushing water- 
^iqpouts opposing currents of air spring upward in 


fuxmel shape ; a dull straw-coloured 

spread by the apparently lowering sky overi^w 

desert plain ; the view suddenly narrows, 

the plain contracts, the heart of the wandsc^ 

sinks within him. The hot, dusty sand, floatlli^ 

in the misty, veiled horizon, increases the sultd#| 

ness of the pestilential air. 

** As the animals in the icy north grow torpidt | 
through cold, bo here the crocodile and the boiiS 
dumber motionless, buried deep in the dry olay^)^ 
Everywhere drought signifies death, everywhe^'i 
the thirsty creature is pursued by the delusim'^: 
serial mirage of a waving mirror of wateMs^i; 
With thick clouds of dust whirling round iheiiii' 
and tormented by burning thirst and by bungeiv \ 
the horses and oxen roam to and fro, the lattee';' 
with frightened roar, the former with out- .. 
stretched necks snuffing the wind to detect^ by ^ 
the dampness of the current of air, the pioximiiy’ ''^ 
of some water-puddle not yet entirely evaporate^! 
When the burning heat of day is succeeded by- 
the coolness of the night of equal length, even 
then horses and oxen cannot enjoy their reit^ 
Enormous bats suck their blood in vampire 
fashion, attaching themselves closely to their 
backs, where tl^ey cause festering wounds, into 
which swarms of stinging insects penetrate* 
When at length, after a long drought, the benefi- 
cent rainy season succeeds, the scene suddenly 
clianges. The deep blue of the till then uu^ 
clouded sky becomes at once overcast. At 
night the weak light in the constellation of ; 
the Southern Cross can barely bo recognized. 
The soft phosphoric gleam of the magellanict / 
clouds is extinguished, even the constellations of 
the iCaglc and of Ophiucus in the zenith glimmer ; 
with a trembling light. Some scattered clonda 
in the south appear like distant mountains, and 
the vapours spread like mists over the zenith, amt.f 
distant thunder announces the vivifying rain. 

• • Hardly has the surface of the earth been 
moistened before the fragrant steppe is covered.' 
with the most various kinds of grasses. Excited; 
by the light, herb-like mimosas unfold theiip^' 
slumbering leaves, and welcome the rising sun^;/ 
together with the morning song of the birds andk^; 
the opening blossoms of the aquatic plants;..^: 
Horses and oxen now pasture in the full enjoy«*t' 
ment of life. But in the grass that shoots 
high lurks the beautifully-spotted jaguar, 
springs catlike with airy bound upon the animsj ljl ^ 
as they pass by. . . . Sometimes, on the 
of t he swamp, the moistened clay is seen sloiv^j^ 
rising upward in clods — ^with a violent noizet 
at the outbreak of the little mud volcanoes, 
upheaved earth is hurled high into the 
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those who understand the meaning of it flee 
from the appearance, for a gigantic watcrsnake or 
a mailed crocodile comes forth from the depths, 
awakened from a trance by the downpour of 
rain. . . . As the rivers gradually swell, nature 
forces the same animals that during the first 
half of the year were fainting with thirst on the 
dusty parched earth, to live like amphibious 
creatures — for a portion of the steppe now 
appears like an enormous lake. The nuires take 
refuge with their foals on the higher banks, that 
stand forth like islands above the mirror of 
waters. Every day the dry space becomes 
narrower. For want of pasture tbc crowded 
animals have to swim about for hours together, 
cropping a bare subsistence from the blossoming 
grass that rises above the brown-coloured turbid 
water. Many foals are drowned ; many are 
caught by tbc crocodiles, cruslicd by the pointed 
teeth, and then devoured. Not unfrequently 
horses and oxen are seen that have escaped from 
the jaws of these rapacious lizards, and still 
carry on their bodies scars from crocodiles* jagged 
fangs. 

“ But as in these steppes tigers and crocodiles 
fight with horses and oxen, so in certain parts of 
this wilderness wc likewise see man in continual 
cc^bat against his fellow. "VVith unnatural 
greed the tribes drink the blood of their enemies 
—others, apjxarently weaponless, yet cquipjKjd 
for murder, slay their foe with a poisoned thumb- 
nail. The weaker hordes, when they pass along 
the sandy shore, carefully, with their hands, 
efface the marks of their timid footsteps, to con- 
ceal them from the stronger tribes. Thus man, 
in the lowest state of brutal savagery, as in the 
fictitious glory of higher civilization, everywhere 
prepares unrest for himself in life — thus the 
wanderer in distant regions, crossing land and 
ocean, like the historical investigator searching 
the records of the ages, everywhere encounters 
the lamentable spectacle of a race divided against 
Itself. And, therefore, he who amid the yet 
unsettled strife of nations longs for spiritual 
repose, gladly casts down his eyes to contem- 
plate the peaceful life of plants, and the inner 
working of the holy power of nature ; — or, fol- 
lowing the innate impulse that has glowed for 
centuries in the human heart, he fixes his gaze 
upwards, on the distant stars that in undisturbed 
harmony sweep onward in their ancient un- 
dianging course.’* 

The following is Humboldt's picture of the 


nocturnal life of animals on the banks of the 
great rivers of South America : — 

“Below the mission of Santa Barbara de 
Arichuna we passed the night, as usual, in the 
open air, on a sandy flat on the bank of the 
Apure, skirted by the impenetrable forest. Wo 
had some difficulty in finding dry wood to kindle 
the fires with which it is here customary to 
surround the bivouac as a safeguard against the 
attacks of the jaguar. The air was bland and ^ 
soft, and the moon shone brightly. Several 
crocodiles approached the bank; and I have 
observed that fire attracts these creatures as it 
docs our crabs and other aquatic animals. The 
oars of our boats were fixed in the ground to 
support our ham mocks. Deep si i ] Incss prevailed, 
only broken at intervals by the blowing of tlio 
fresh-water dolphins, which are peculiar to the 
river network of the Orinoco, as, according to 
Colcbrookc, they are also to the Ganges, as high 
up the river as Benares; they followed each 
other in long rows. 

“After eleven o’clock, such a noise begrn in 
the adjacent forest, that for the remainder of 
the night sleep was impossible. ThevviH cries j 
of ani inals resounded through tko \\oo5s. Among ’ 
tlie many voices which echoed together, the 
Indians could only recognise thosf which, after 
short pauses, were heard singly. There was the 
plaintive, monotonous cry of the howling mon- 
keys, the whining flexible notes of the little 
sapagous, tlie grunting murmur of the striped 
nocturnal ape, the fitful roar of the great tiger 
(jaguar), the cougar, or mancless American lion, 
the i)Ccoary, the sloth, and a host of parrots, 
paiTaquas, and other birds of the pheasant kind. 
Whenever the tigers approached the edge of the 
forest, our dog, which before had barked inces- 
santly, came hoAvling to seek protection under 
the hammoeks. Sometimes the cry of the tiger 
resounded from the branches of a tree, and it 
was then always accompanied by the plaintive 
piping tones of the apes, which were endeavour- 
ing to escape from the unwonted pursu^J. < 

“If the Indians am asked why such a efon- 
tinuous noise is heard on certain nights, tjficy 
answer with a smile that the animals are rejeke- 
isg in the beautiful moonlight, and celebrating 
the return of the full moon. To me the sceSae 
seemed rather to be owing to an accidental, lonfc- 
continued, and gradually-increasing conflict 
among the animal^" } 
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Introductory. 

W E haYC here the life of one of whom Scot- 
land h^ good renson to be proud. Of 
Jill the brave and remarkable men whom that 
coutfby has produced, John Knox, the hero of 
the ScotUah Keformation, was perhaps the 
bravest and most lemaikable. 
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“ In the histoiy of Scotland,” says Mr. Carly|^> 
speaking of the Reformation, “ I can find pro-, • 
pcriy but one epoch : we may say it coutaltu^' 
nothing of world-interest at all but this reformat^ 
tion by Knox. « . . Knox is the one Scotchman' ' 
to >vhom, of all others, his country and the World i 
owe a debt.” 
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The career . of this eminent llcformcr is, then* 
well woitliy of our study. The incidents of his 
life are highly picturesque, for he was the central 
point in an tigc of excitement. He WtOs made 
for his work ; and to understand his character 
is to comprehend also that spiiitual revolution 
which has done so much for his native land, and 
of which he was the moving spirit. 

' Even if we take exception to many of the 
things Knox did or encouraged, we cfiimot but 
admire bis consistent boldness, his deep earnest- 
ness, and his self-denying, unflinching zeal. No 
one can deny that but for him Scotland would 
not now occuj)y the proud place she does in the 
world, as one of the leading representatives of 
religion, education, and freedom. 


Birth and Early Life. 


John Knox was the son of obscure parents, 
and was born in 1505. There is some doubt 
respecting his birthplace, which was probably 
the village of Ciffoixl, in East-Lothian, although 
it has been asserted that he was born at Had- 
dington. 

His education was more liberal than was usual 
in tliose days. In his youth he was sent to the 
grammar school at Ifaddington, and about 1524 
was removed to the University of St. Andrews, 
^vhere the learning j)rmcipally taught was the 
philosophy of Aristotle, scholastic theology, civil 
and canon law, and the Latin language. Greek 
and Hebrew were at that time little understood 
in Scotland ; and Knox did not acquire the know- 
ledge of them till somewhat later in life. 

After Knox became Master of Arts, he taught 
philosophy, most likely as an assistant or private 
lecturer in the Univereity, and his class became 
celebrated. 

He was ordained a priest before the age fixed 
by the canons of the Church, which must have 
taken place previous to the year 1 530 ; at which 
time he had attained his twenty-fifth year, the 
canonical age for receiving ordination. 

His first instruction in theology was received 
from John Major, the Professor of Theology in 
the University ; but the opinions founded upon it 
were not long retained. The writings of Jerome 
and Augustine attracted his attention, and the 
examination of them led tp a complete revolution 
in his sentiments. It was about the year 1535 
that his secession from Homan Catholic doctrine 


and discipline commenced ; but he did not declare 
^4nmself a Protestant until 1542. 


i Share in the Befobmation. 

^ ‘ '‘■'^^formed doctrines had made considerable 


progi’css in Scotland bcfdre this time. Knox 
wiis not the first reformer ; there were many 
persons, earls, barons, gentlemen, honest bur- 
gesses, and craftsmen, who already professed the 
new creed, though thoy durst not avow it. It 
was to the avowal, extension, and establishment 
of the Heformed religion that Knox’s zeal and 
knowledge so powerfully contributed. 

His reprehension of the prevalent corruptions 
made him reg.irded as a heretic ; for which 
reason he could not safely remain in St. Andrews, 
which was wholly in the power of Cardinal 
Beaton, a determined supporter of the Church of 
Rome ; and he retired to the south of Scotland, 
where ho avowed his apostacy. He was con- 
demned as a heretic, degraded from the priest- 
hood, and it is said by Beza that Beaton employed 
assassins to waylay him. 

He now for a time fi’cqucntcd the preaching 
of tlic Reformed teachers AV'illiams and Wishart, 
who gave additional slrength to opinions already 
pretty firmly rooted. Having relinquished all 
thought of ofliciating in the Roman Catholic 
Church, he became tutor to the sons of Hugh 
Douglas, of Langniddric, a gentleman of Ea:<t 
Lothian, who had ombr.'icCd tljc Refornijy, ’.doc- 
trines. ^ 

After the murder of Cardinal Beaton, Knox 
removed with his piijiils from La»guiddri« to 
St. Andrews (1547), wliorc ho conducted their 
education in his usual manner, catechising and 
reading to them in the thurch belonging to 
the city. There were many hearers of these 
instructions who urged him, and finally called 
upon him, to become a public preacher. Diffident 
and reluctant at first, he consented to their 
request. In his preaching, far more than the 
Reformed teachers who had preceded him, he 
struck at the very foundations of Popery, and 
challenged his opponents to argument, to be 
delivered either in writing or from the pulpit j 
and so succc^ssful were his labours, that many of 
the inhabitants were converted to his doctrines. 

After the Capture of St. Andrews; On 

BOARD THE CalLICTS; IN ENGLAND;® ON 
THE Continent. 

It was not long before an event took place 
by which his efforts received a temporary check. 
The murder of Cardinal Beaton had given offence 
and created great excitement through the king- 
dom. It was a severe blow <to the I^oman 
Catliolic religion and the French intergst in. 
Scotland, both of which Beaton had zealously 
supported, and vengeance was loudly called for 
upon the conspirators by whom he had been 
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murdered. These conspirators had fortified St. 
Andrews ; and the art of attacking fortified 
places was then so imperfectly understood in 
Scotland, that for five months they resistocl the 
efforts of Arran, the Regent. From their loiig 
wars in Italy and Germany, the French had 
become as experienced in the conduct of sieges 
as the Scotch were ignorant. The French were 
allies of Scotland ; to France, therefore, Arran 
sent for assistance. About the end of June. 
1547, a French fleet, with a considerable body of 
land forces, appeared before the town (IfoJjert- 
ison^ vol. i., p. 314). The garrison capitulated, and 
Knox, among many others, was taken prisoner, 
and conveyed to Rouen, where he was confined 
on hoard the galleys. 

After some fifteen months’ close imprisonment, 
Knox was liberated, with his hcalt h greatly i n j iired 
by the rigour with which he bad been treated. 
This was in February 1549. He now repaired to 
England; and thongh he had never received 
ordination as a I’rotestant, Cranmer did not 
hesitate to send him from London to preach in 
Rcrwick. In Rerwick and the north of England 
he followed his arduous undertaking n conver- 
sion iftfif I 1551, wh(?u his fame at last reaciied 
the cars of EifwITrd VI., who first offers ‘d him the 
living of All-Hallows, and then a bishopric ; both 
of which he declined. 

In consccpiencc of tliis his enemies brought 
charges against him; and on the 14th of Af»ril he 
was callo'l before the Council, and rc(iuired to 
answer tlic following (]uoslions : — 

“Why h«; refused the benefice jirovidcd for 
him at I^oudon ? Whether he thought that no 
Christian ^'ould lawfully serve in the ecclesia.sti- 
•cal rainist‘'.';tions a( cording to the laws and rites 
of that realm? And if kneeling at the Lord’s 
Table was not indifferent? ” 

To the first he answered that his conscience 
witnessed to him he might profit the Church 
more in some other place than in London. To 
the second, tliat many things needed reforma- 
tion in the ministry of England, without wliich 
no minister did or could dischaige his duty 
before God ; for no minister had authority to 
prevent the unworthy from partaking of the 
'Sacrament, which was a chief part of his office; 
and that ho refused no office which might in 
the least promote God’s glory and the sprt'ad of 
Christ’s Gospel. And to the chircl he replied, tliat 
Christ’s action ^t the communion was most 
perfect ; that it was most safe to follow JJis 
example ; and that kneeling was a human in- 
vention. 

The answer which he gave to these questions 


occasioned a good deal of altercation betwixt him 
and the Council. There were present on tho 
occasion the Bishops of Canterbury and Ely, 
the Lord Treasurer, the Earls of Northampton, 
.Shrew'shury, and Bedford, the Lords Chamber*' 
lain and Treasurer, and the Secretaries. After 
long reasoning with him, he was desired to 
take the matter farther into consideration, and' 
dismissed. 

Kuox was in London at the time of Edward’s 
do.T.th, but thought it prudent fo fly the kingtlom 
.'IS soon as Hary’s policy towai-ils tlie I’rotestants 
became app.ircnt. In January 1554, he landed 
at Dieppe ; from I)iep]>e he vviuit to Geneva ; and 
from Geneva to Frankfort, where Calvin re* 
quested him to take charge of a congregation of 
English refugees. In consequence, however, of 
some disputes, he S(;on left Frankfort and re- 
turned to Geneva. 

Here he wrote an “Admonilion to London, 
Nowe.'islle, and Berwick ; ” “A Letter to Mary,- 
Dowager of Scotland ; ” “ An Aj^pcal to the Nobi- 
1 ily ; ” “ An Admon ition to the Com mons of Scot- 
land ; ” and his “ First Blast of the Trumpet.” 
This ** Trumpet ” he intended to have blown 
Gneo times, if Queen Mary’s death had not 
happened in 1558. 

In this JJ/aH of the Tnmpvt agaimt the 
inouistrom Itrgiment of Wome/i^ he vehemently 
attacked the admission of females to the govern- 
ment of nations. Its first sentence runs thus: 
“ To promote a woman to bear rule, su[>criority, 
diUiiinion, or rmi>ire, above any realm, nation, or 
city, is repngn.ant t<» n.-iture, contumely to God, 
ji tiling most eont various to Ilis revealed will and 
a])proved ordinance, and, finally, it is the subver- 
sion of all equity and justice.” This inflamma- 
tory composition, as might have been expected, 
excited much hostility figaiust its author. At 
the time of its publication, lioth England and 
Scotland were governed by fi uialcs : Mary of 
Guise, the Queen-Dowager of Scotland, was like- 
wise regent of that kingdom, while the Princes® 
Mary was heiress of its throne ; and in Englai^ 
Mary was queen, and her sister Elizabeth tfib 
next in succession to the crown. It hardly 
admits of wonder, then, that when, iii 1659, Knox 
was desirous of returning to England, Queen 
Elizal)cth’s ministers would not pci-mithimto do 
so, and he was compelled to land at Leith. 

While at Geneva he contracted a close intimaQy 
with John Calvin. The conversation of this cele- 
brated man, then in the height of his reputation, 
confirmed Knox in his affection for that form of 
worship which had been established at GenetEi 
I His solitary reflections in exile and under perse* 
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etttion, as we leam from his eloquent and 
pathetic letters, assumed an extraordinary bitter- 
ness of self-reproach ; they seemed to upbraid 
him as one who had fled from the fold, and 
deserted his dock when the spiritual conflict 
most required his presence ; and ho returned to 
Scotland in 1655, with the stern resolution to 
“spare no arrows,” to abide at his post, and to 
sacrifice everything for the complete establish- 
ment of the Reformation, according to those 
principles which he believed to be founded on 
the Woid of God. 

Thb Pbogress op the Rkfoumatiox in 
Scotland. 

During his absence from his native country 
.the persecutions of Wary had driven some of the 
ISnglish Reformers to take rofn.gc in Scotlmid, 
Harlow, originally a tradesman in the lower 
tanks of life, but afterwards a zealous prcacbcr 
under Edwanl VL, took up hisaloodein Ayrshire, 
and assembled .around him a lit tic congregation ; 
John Willock, a Scottish Franciscan friar, who 
liadbeen converted to Protostanism, and after- 
wards admitted aclin])lain to the Duke of Suffolk, 
was another of these labourers. lie had been scut 
twice, in 1665 and 1658, on missions from the 
Duchess of Friesland, in whose dominions he h,ad 
sought refuge, to the Queen- Regent; and as his 
affability, moderation, and address were equal to 
bis learning an<l piety, he was received with 
distinction, and privately permitted to address 
bis exhortations to all who were anxious for 
instruction. 

The second arrival of Willock gave a great 
Impulse to the cause of the Picforraation. “ The 
images,” says Knox, “wero stolen away in all 
parts of tlie country; and in Edinburgh that 
great idol callei St. Giles was first drowned in the 
North Loch, and afterwards burnctl, which raised 
no small trouble in the town,” Notwithstanding 
this marked demonstration, it was resolved by the 
■Queen-Regent and the bishops tliat the usual pro- 
cession appointed for the saint’s day should not 
be omitted ; and having procured another image 
from the Grey Friars, and fixed it to a wooden 
barrow, which was borne on men’s shoulders, 
the cavalcade, headed by the Regent herself, 
surrounded by priests and canons, and attended 
tabors and trumpets, proceeded down the 
High Street towards the Cross. 

The sight inflamed the passions of the Protes- 
ttmts ; and various bands of the citizens, abhor- 
ing what they esteemed an abomination, resolved 
upon revenge. Nor was it long before this wiis 
fMoomplished ; for scarce had the Queen-Regent 


retired, when some of these, under pretence of 
assisting the bearers, caught hold of the barrow, 
cast down the image, and dashed it to pieces on 
the pavement ; and then, to use Knox’s words, 
“ the priests and friars fled fUvSter than they did 
at Pinkie-cleuch ; down go the crosses, off go the 
surplices, round caps, coronets, with the crowns. 
The Grey Friars gaped, the Black Friars blew^ 
the priests panted and fled ; and happy was he 
that first got to the house, for such a sudden fray 
came never among the generation of Anti-Christ 
within this realm before 1 ” 

A Vexed Question. 

Yet although some progress had been made, 
aud Knox hailed with gratitude the co-operation 
fit AVillock, it was with feelings of astonishment, 
bordering upon horror, that he found the friends 
of the Protestant opinions unresolved upon the 
great question whether it was their duty openly 
to separate from the Roman Catholic Church, 
Many of them continued to sanction by their 
presence the cclcliratioii of low mass ; and as the 
Queen- Dowager had found it necessary, in the 
prosecution of her political objects, to extend 
her favour to the Protestants, thc;|yjter€*\*;ttxiou.s 
to stretch their uniformity to the National Church 
as far, perhaps even farther, than their con- 
sciences permitted. 

The discourses of the Reformer, wl\o at first 
preached privately to a few friends in the house 
of John Syme, a burgess of Edinburgh, soon 
threw a new light upon the danger of sucli con- 
cessions. Men’s consciences became alarmed, A 
conference was held at the house of Erskine of 
Dun, one of the few among the landed adherents 
of the Reformation in Scotland who seems to 
have h.ad religion at heart. 

Knox had the advantage which is ordinarily 
possessed by the single-puqiosed and headstrong 
— ^the others must either break with him or sub- 
mit. “ The question was proposed, and it was 
answered by the said John, that nowise it was 
lawful to a Christian to present himself to that 
idol.” He admits that there was much ingenious 
pleading on behalf of the “ temporisers,” and 
that especially they put forth very plausibly the 
precedent “that Paul, at the commandment of 
James and of the elders of Jerusalem, passed to 
the temple, and feigned to pay his vows with 
others.” 

Knox, however, repudiated the precedent. 
Saying vows and attending mass were not th^ 
same thing. Then he greatly doubted “ whether 
either James’s commandment or Paul’s obedience 
proceeded from the Holy Ghost.” But his most 
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telling point was, that the incident was recorded 
for a warning rather than an example ; for in 
reality it proceeded, and was probably the cause, 
of St Paul’s danger and calamity. 

Both in broad determination of purpose and 
skilful Biblical criticism he was master of the 
situation ; and he records, with his usual chuck- 
ling exultation, how young William Maitland of 
Lethington, “a man of good learning and of 
sharp art and reasoning, admitted himself to 
be utterly defeated by Knox’s reasoning, saying, 

I see perfectly that our shifts %vill serve nothing 
before God, seeing that they stand us in so small 
stead among men.’ ” 

llEAitEKS AifD Followers ; A Lettek to 
Royalty. 

Among his hearers and followers at this time 
— about the year 1C35 — we find some men who 
became afterwards noted in the history of their 
country ; Erskine of Dun, a baron ancient 
family, whose learning was superior to the times ; 
8ir James Sandilands, commonly called Lord St. 
John, a veteran in his adherence to tkc Keforma- 
tioiniilitrchibald, Lord Lorn, afterwards Earl of 
Argyle j tiiu *1*18101 of Mar ; the Lord James, | 
afterwards Regent ; the Earl of Gleiicairn, and I 
the Earl Marshal, wore usually present at his 
sermons, and were ardent admirers of his doc- 
trine. 

At length the Romifn Catholic clergy, hitherto 
unaccountably indifferent, roused themselves 
from their lethargy, and Knox was summoned 
to appear before an ecclesiastical convention in 
the capital. He repaired to Edinburgh, pre- 
pared to defend Lis principles; and to his 
astonishment, found the diet deserted, and his 
pulpit surrounded, not by his accusers, but by 
crowds of affectionate and zealous disciples, to 
whom for a short season lie was permitted to 
preach without interruption or disturbance. 
This liberty he probably owed to the toleration 
of the Queen-Regent ; but when, at the request 
ofthejplarl Marshal, he carried his boldness so 
far as to address to this daughter of the house of 
Guise a letter, in which he exhorted her, not 
only to protect the Reformed preachers, but to 
lend a favourable ear to their doctrines, he found 
his propositions received with derision and con- 
tempt. Receiving his letter from Glencairn, and 
glancing hastily over it, the Dowager handed it 
to thq Archbishop of Glasgow, asking him if his 
liOrdship was solicitous to read a pasquil — a mode 
of proceeding which the Reformer treated after- 
wards with uncommon severity. I 


A Retreat to OENEVAb 

At this critical period, when rejoicing in tlid' 
success of Iiis preaching, and congratulating hitt* 
self that the time of the Church’s doliverancb* 
was drawing nigh, Knox received an invitation 
to become pastor of the Reformed congregationia 
Geneva ; and the readiness with which ho obeyed 
the summons is one of the inexplicable circum- 
stances of his life. Although his labours had 
been signally rewarded, the infant congiego* . 
tion, of which he was the head, still required 
his nurture and protection. During his last 
journey into Angus, the throatenings of the friars 
and bishops had increased, and the clouds of 
persecut ion were seen gathering round liim. The 
state of the Reformation at Geneva, on the con- ^ 
trary, was i)rosperoiJfl. He liad before bitterly 
upbraided himself for deserting his appointed 
charge in the hour of peril ; yet he now repeated 
the same conduct, left his native country, and 
settled with his family on the Continent. It was 
in vain to tell his followers, as he did, that if they 
continued in godliness, whenever they pleased 
they might command his return. They were 
continuing in the truth, as he himself informs ttS, 
and they earnestly but unsuccessfully endea- 
voured to detain him. The rage, indeed, of his 
opponents was about to assume at this time a ' 
deadly aspect. They had denounced him to 
the Queen as an enemy to magistrates, as well as 
a seducer of the people, and, possibly, by retiring 
he saved his life ; but, judging with all charity^ 
it must be admitted, that whilst his writings at . 
Ibis period had all the impassioned zeal, his 
conduct bci rayed some want of the ardent courage 
of the martyr. 

Ilis retreat had an immeiliate and unfavour- 
able effect on the spread of the new opinions. The 
bishops and the friars increased in boldness atia . 
violence. Knox, whose personal encounter they 
dreade 1, now that his appearance was impossible 
received a summons to stand Lis trial ; condom* 
nation followed, and he was burnt in ef^y at the 
high cross of the capital. Previous to nis depm* 
ture, the Reformer exhorted his followers to con- 
tinue their private meetings, which, ae said, they 
ought to open and conclude with prayer, to teau 
the Scriptures, and to listen to the word of cu* 
hortation from any experienced brother, providea 
bis instructions were given with modesty and % , 
desire to edify. Such directions they willingly: 
obeyed ; and secure in the countenance and 
tection of the queen-mother, who at this , 
courted their assistance, they became lest tluk 
objects of jealousy and persecution to their 
saries of the Catholic faith. 
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Invited to Bbturn ; At Dieppe, 

At last the leaders of the Reform party 
thought they might safely request the return of 
Knox to his native country. In a letter addresed 
to the Reformer, they informed him that the 
** faithful of his acquaintance were steadfast to 
the belief in which he had left them, that they 
thirsted for his presence, and were ready to 
jeopard their lives for the glory of God. Little 
cruelty,” they observed, “ had been used against 
them, the influence of the friars was decreasing, 
and they had good hopes that God would aug- 
ment his flock.” 

Obeying this invitation, Knox resigned his 
charge at Geneva, and arriving at Dieppe on his 
way to Scotland, was met there, to his grief 
and mortification, by letters which arrested his 
journey. They stated that the zeal of the Re- 
formers had suddenly cooled ; that many, con- 
tented with the toleration they enjoyed, preferred 
the security of worshipping God in private ac- 
cording to their consciences, to the peril attend- 
ing a public reformation ; and that the scheme 
which had given rise to Uieir letter had hcoii 
precipitately abandoned. 

It id not belong either to the disposition or 
principles of the Reformer to bear this vacillating 
conduct in silence, lie addressed to them an im- 
mediate and indignant remonstrance, urged upon 
them the sacred duty of accomplishing the great 
work which they liad begun ; assuring them that 
although dangers and trials must bo met with in 
i^ts prosecution, their relinquishing it would not 
save them from the most tyrannical prescription; 
and concluded by reminding them that so vitally 
important a matter as the reformation of religion 
belonged to them, the nobility, even more than 
to the clergy or chief rulers called kings. 

This epistle, which was accompanied by a 
detailed address to the nobles, and by private 
letters to Erskine of Dun and Wishart of 
Pitarrow, two leading men among the reformers, 
produced an astonishing cifcct. The lords 
deplored their weakness; a new impulse was 
given to the cause ; zeal and resolution animated 
their repentant followers; and on the 3rd of 
December, 1657, that memorable bond or cove- 
nant was drawn up which henceforth united the 
Protestants under one great association, which 
was subscribed immediately by their principal 
supporters, and could not be deserted without 
something like apostacy. 

It described in no mild or measured terms tbe 
bishops and ministers of the Roman Catholic 


Clmrch as members of Satan, who sought to 
destroy the Gospel of Christ and His followers ; 
and declared tliat the subscribers felt it to be 
their duty to strive in their Master’s cause even 
to death, certain as they were of victory in Him. 
For this purpose it declared that they had entered 
into a solemn promise, in the presence of the 
“Majesty of God and His congi-egation, to set 
forward and establish with their whole power 
and substance His blessed Word; to labour to 
have faithful ministers ; to defend them, at the 
peril of their lives and goods, against all tyranny 
and it concluded by anathematising their adver- 
saries, and denouncing vengeance against all the 
superstition, idolatry, and abomination of the 
Homan Catholic* Church. 

This bond, which was drawn up at Edinburgh, 
received the signatures of the Earls of GIcncairn, 
Argyle, Morton, Lord Lorn, Erskine of Dun, 
and many others. It was evidently an open 
declaration of war against the established religion: 
toleration and compromise were at an end; and 
their next step showed that the Congregation, 
for so the Reformers now named themselves, wore 
determined to commence their proceeding.'? in 
earliest. They passed a rcsolntion, ^t^haririg 
“ that in all parislies of the reairirtlic Common 
Prayers (by which was meant the service-book 
of Edward VI.) should be read week*' y on Sunday, 
and other festival days, in the parish churches, 
with the lessons of the Old and New Testaments; 
confonn to the order of tbe Book of Common 
Prayer; and that if the curates of parishes bo 
qualified, they shall be aaused to road the same: 
but if they refuse, then the most qualified in the 
parish were directed to supply their place.” 1 1. 
was resolved at the same time that “ doctrine 
preaching, and interpretation of Scripture, be 
used privately in great houses, avoiding great 
conventions of people thereto, until such time as 
God should move ‘the j)rince to grant public 
preaching by true and faithful ministers.” 

These resolutions the Lords of the Congregation 
proceeded to put in execution in such places 
as were under their power. The Earl of, Argyle 
encouraged Douglas, Kis chaplain, to preach 
openly in his house; other barons followed hi.9 
t xainple; and a second invitation vras addressed 
to Knox requesting his immediate presence among 
them. The Reformer in consequence landed in 
Scotland, the 2nd of May, 1659, he being then 
fifty-four years of age. «» 

In Scotland Again. 

Knox found the cause of the Congregation in a 
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very different condition from that in which he 
had left it at the perioil of his retreat from Scot- 
land in 1567. It acquired a wonderful accession 
of strength in the return of this bold, uncom- 
promising, and eloquent adherent, who, without 
delaying in the capital, repaired directly to 
Dundee. Here he learned tliat proceedings had 
been taken against the preachers of the Congre- 
gation, who had been summoned to appear at 
Stirling to answer for their conduct on the 10th 
of May. Knox at once expressed a wisli to assist 
his brethren, and make confession of his faith 
along with them. 

It W'as now resolved by the leaders of the 
Congregation that they would aecompany their 
preachers to Stirling; and the principal barons of 
Angus and Mcarns took their journey for this 
purpose to Perth, They wore no armour, but 
declared that they came as peaceable men, and 
solely to make confession of their faith, and to 
assist their ministers in their just defence. Lest 
their numbers might create alarm, Erskinc of 
Dun, a grave and prudent man, noted for his early 
adherence to the lleformcd opinions, leaving bis 
brethren in Perth, went forward to t^tlrling, and 
%qj iestcd an interview with the Queen, On tliis 
ocoasiorx ^hoteRegent acted with much dissimula- 
tion. She listened wu’th apparent moderation; 
and wlie:i the envoy assured her that the single 
wdslics of the Congregation were to be permitted 
to worship God according to their conscience, 
and to secure liljwty to tiieir preachers, she 
declared that if the people w’ould dis|jersc, the 
preachers should be unmolested, the summons 
discharged, an.L new proceedings taken which 
should move all ground of complaint. 

Relying upon this promise, Erskine wrote to 
his brethren who were at Perth : their leaders 
sent home the people ; and it was expected that 
peace and toleration w-ould be restored. But with 
the removal of the danger the Regent thought 
it politic to forget her promises ; and with a 
precipitation which was as treacherous as it w as 
short-sighted, the summons was continued ; the 
ministers, who did not appear, w'erc dei ounced as 
rebSs ; and all were prohibited, under the penalty 
of high treason, from receiving or supporting 
them. 

Enraged at such perfidy, the Laird of Dun 
withdrew indignantly from court ; rejoined his 
brethren who W’ere still at Perth; excused himself 
for ha^dng t<»o implicitly irusted a princess who 
he was now convinced was resolved upon their 
dckruction, and warned them to prepare for 
those extreme measures which were meditated 
against them. His representations made deep 


impression ; .and Knox seized the moment ^ 
deliver to the people a sermon against idola^, 
with all that fervid and impassioned eloquence^ 
for which he was so remarkable. He described 
how odious this crime appeared in the sight of 
God ; what positive commands had l^een given 
in Scripture for the destruction of its monu- 
ments ; and concluikHl by a denunciation of the 
mass as one of the most abominable forms in . 
which it had ever appeared to ensnare and 
degrade the human mind. 

An Outbueak at Perth. 

This gave rise to the first outbreak of popular 
reforming zeal into actual violence. The scene 
is thus described in Knox’s own words : — 

“ The manner whereof was this : the preachers 
before had declared how odious was idolatry in 
God’s presence ; what commandment He liad 
given for the destruction of the monuments 
thereof; what idolatry and what abomination 
were in the mass. 

“ It chanced that the next day, which was tho 
llth of May, after that the preachers were exUed, 
that after the sermon, which was vehement 
agjiiiist idolatry, that a priest, in contempt, would 
go to tho mass ; and to declare his malapert pre- 
sumption he would open up one glorious taber- 
nacle which stood upon the high altar. There 
stood beside certain godly men, and amongst 
others a young boy, who cried with a loud 
voice, — 

'“This is intolerable, that when God by His 
Wonl hath plainly damned idolatry, we shall 
stand and see it used in despite.’ 

“ Tlie priest, hereat offended, gave the child 
a great blow, who in anger took up a stone, and 
casting it at the priest, did hit the tabernacle 
and broke down an image ; and immediately 
the whole multitude that were about cast stones , 
and put hands to the said tabernacle and to all 
other monuments of idolatry, which they de- 
spatched before the tentmen in the town were 
advertised (for the most part were gone to dinner), ^ 
which noised abroad, the whole multitude con- 
vened, not of gentlemen, neither of them that 
were earnest professors, but of the rascal multi-.; 
tude, who, finding nothing to do in that chuich,. ' 
did run without deliberation to the Grey and 
Black Friars; and notwithstanding that they- 
had within them very strong guards kept 'for 
their defence, yet were their gates incontta^t . 
burst up. 

The first invasion was upon the idolati^^.inid 
thereafter the common people began to. ecdk 
some spoil; and in very deed the Grey.Frim 
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Tifas a place so well provided, that unless honest 
men had seen the same, we would have feared to 
have reported what provision they had. Their 
sheets, blankets, beds, and coverlets were such 
as no earl in Scotland hath the better ; their 
napeiy was fine. There were but eight persons 
in convent, yet had eight ])unclieons of salt beef 
(consider the time of year, the I Itli of May), wine, 
beer and ale, besides stores of victuals effeiring 
thereto. The like abundance was not in the 
Black Friars ; and yet there was more than be- 
came men professing poverty. 

“ The spoil was committed to the poor ; for so 
had the preachers before threatened all men that 
for covetousness’ sake none should put their 
hand to such a reformation, that no honest man 
was* enriched thereby the value of a groat. 
Their conscience so moved them that they 
sufiered those hypocrites to take away what they 
could of that which was in their places. The 
Prior of Charterhouse was permitted to take 
away with him even so much gold and silver as 
he was well able to carry. So was men’s con- 
sciences before beaten with the Word, that they 
had no respect to their own particuhir profit, 
but only to abolish idolatry, the places and 
monuments thereof ; in which they were so busy 
and so laborious that within two days these three 
great places, monuments of idolatry, — to wit the 
Grey and Black thieves and Charterhouse monks 
(a building of wondrous cost and greatness, — were 
so destroyed that the walls only did remain of 
all these great edifications.” 

This extract brings powerfully before us a 
notorious feature of the Scottish Reformation — 
the destruction of the monuments of early eccle- 
siastical architecture throughout the country. 

A Difficult Part to Play. 

This ebullition of popular fury w^as not con- 
fined to Perth ; the infection spread to Cupar, a 
small town which had embraced the Protestant 
opinions ; and here similar excesses, though on a 
smaller scale, took place. These things being told 
to the Queen-Regent, they so incensed her, that 
she vowed to destroy every man, woman, and 
child in Perth, and to burn it to the ground. 
In execution of this threat she caused her French 
army to march towards it ; but being told that 
great numbers frdm the neighbouiing district 
were assembling for its defence, her impetuosity 
was checked, and she resolved^ to use stratagem 
where force was apparently uselebs. 

She sent the Fails of Argyle and Moray to 
adt the design of the leaders of the Congrega- 
tioa in such commotions. Knox, in the name of 


the rest, answered, That they whom she thus 
persecuted were the servants of God, and faithful 
and obedient subjects of the realm; that the 
religion which she would maintain by fire and 
sword was not of Jesus Christ, but a superstitious 
device of men, and that her enterprise should 
not succeed in the end; but that she fought 
not against man only, but against the eternal 
God.” 

Argyle and Moray delivered this message ; and 
in return the Queen- Regent promised that the 
Reformers should be i)ermitted to leave the town 
in peace. Knox preached a sermon, exhorting 
his friends to constancy ; adding, “ I am persuaded 
that this promise shall be no longer kept than 
the Queen and her Frenchmen can get the upper 
hand;” which happened just as he said, for she 
immediately took violent possession of the town, 
and put a garrison of Frenchmen into it. This 
breach of faith so disgusted the Earls of Argyle 
and Moray that they forsook her and joined the 
Congregation, and withdrew into Fife, Having 
met with the Laird of Dun and others, they 
sent for Knox, who on bis way to them preached 
in Crail and Anstruther, intending to pre^'rh 
next day at St. Andrews. 

This intention came to the cars of the arch- 
bishop, who raised a hundred speannen and sent 
Ibis message to the Lords, “That if John Knox 
offered to prcacli there he should have a warm 
military reception.” They in tlieir turn fore- 
warned him of his danger, and dissuaded him 
from going. Knox answered that he was fully 
resolved on preaching. “In this town and 
church,” he said, “ did God first call me to the 
dignity of a preacher, and in this town, when 
lorn from it by the tyranny of France, I ex- 
pressed my assurance that I would preach again. 
Therefore preach here I must.” And preach he 
did, and with such boldness and success that 
the magistrates and the people of the town, 
immediately after the sermon, agreed to remove 
all “monuments of idolatry,” which, we are 
told, they did with all expedition. 

Accompanying the forces of the Congregation, 
Knox now went to Edinburgh, where he preached 
in the principal churches. Soon after, however, 
he was obliged to leave the capital, in conse- 
quence of its occupation by the Regent’s army, 
between which and that of the Reformers several 
skirmishes had tiiken place. He now undertook 
a preaching tour through the kingdpm, and 
within less than two months travelled qver a 
great part of Scotland, diffusing the knowledge 
and strengthening the interests of the Protestant 
cause. 
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A Letter to Secretary Cecil, 

At this lime, too, Knox gi*i*atly exerted himself 
m Xiroenrinj; for the Keformers the assistance of 
England. In this great object he was ultimately 
successful. The management of the correspon- 
<iencc to which it led chiefly devolved upon his 
hands ; and the reader will gain a good idea of 
his powera as a letter- writer from the following 
remarkable epistle addressed to Secretary Cecil. 
His work against female sovereigns had made 
him odious to Elizabeth ; and in this letter to 
Cecil he endeavours to deprecate her resentment. 
He intended to have enclosod,at the same time 
an epistle to the Queen herself, but this he de- 
layed owing to the siidtlen departui’e of the 
messenger. 

“ I understand,” said he, in tliat honest and 
undaunted style of writing whioli was unacccjfla- 
ble to the courtly taste of the English Jr^ccretary, 

I am become so odious to the Queen's Grace 
and to her Council, that the mention of my 
name is unpleasing in llicir ears ; but yet I 
wil^ot cease to offer myself, requiring you, 
in uiShs to present to the Queen’s 

Grace this my letter, smelling nothing of 
flattery, and therefore I hope it shall be the 
more acccpfablc. Why that either her Gmcc, 
either that thcfaitliful in her realm, should repute 
me as an enemy, I l^ow no just cause. One 
thing T know, that Ejiglaiul by me this day hath 
received no hurt, yea, it hatli received, by the 
power of God wof ing in me, that benefit which 
yet to none in England is known, neither yet 
list I to boast of the same : only this will I say, 
that when England and the usurped authority 
thereof was enemy to me, yet was 1 friend to it ; 
and the fruit of my friendship saved the Borders 
in their greatest necessities. My eyes have long 
looked to a perpetual concord betwixt these two 
realms, the occasion whereof is most jjresent, 
if you shall move your hearts unfeignedly to 
seek the same. For humility of Chri..t Jesus 
crucified, now begun here to be practised, may 
join together the hearts of those whom Satan, by 
pride, hath long dissevered : for the furtherance 
hereof I would have license to repair towards 
you. God move your heart rightly to consider 
the estate of both the reahas, which stand m 
greater danger than many do espy. The common 
bruit, I doubt not, carrieth unto you the troubles 
that he lately here risen for the controversy in 
religion. The truth is, that many of the nobility, 
the most part of barons and gentlemen, with m.\ny 
towns and one city, have put to their hands to 


remove idolatry and the monuments of thesmne;.;* 
The Reformation is somewhat violent, because 
the adversaries be stubborn ; none that prof easetll. 
Christ Jesus with us usurpeth anything against 
the authorities, neither yet inteudeth to usurp, 
unless strangers be brought in to subdue and • 
bring in bondage Ihe liberties of this poor 
connlry: if any such thing be espied, Jam un« 
certain what eball follow.’’ 

In Active Work. 

The exertions of Knox at this period were in* 
credibly great. By day he was employed in 
preaching ; by night in writing leiters on public 
business. He was the soul of the Congi*egation, 
was always found at the post of danger, and 
his presence, his public discourses and private 
advices, animated the whole body, and defeated 
ihe schemes employed to corrupt and divide 
them. 

Such zeal and activity could not but expose 
him to the. most deadly resentment of the Papists 
and the Queen* Regent. A reward was publicly 
offered to any one. who should apprehend or * 
assassinate him ; and not a few, actuated by 
hatred or avarice, lay in wait to seize him. But 
all this did not deter him from appearing in 
public and dischaiging his duty as usual. 

At length, however, the Queen-Regent died, and 
a general peace, which lasted for some time, was 
procured ; during which the Coinmissionei'sof the 
.Scottish Dohility in JoflO began to settle ministers 
in different j.l.ices. Knox was appointed tO 
Edinburgh, where he continued till the day of 
his death. 

The same year thc^ Scots’ Confession was com- 
piled and agreed upon; and that the Church 
might be established upon a good foundation, a 
commission and charge was given to Knox and 
five others to draw up a form of government 
and discipline. When they had finished theSr. 
task, they pjescntcxl it to the nobility, and by 
them it was afterwards approved and ratified. 

After the Arrival op Queen Mary; A 
Conference with the QuEsai. 

The advancement, however, which the Bef09> 
mation was daily making soon after met with a 
severe check by the arrival of Queen Mary from 
France in August 1561. Along with her Casm 
Popery, and the mass was again publicly set tqp,,./ 
This highly offended the religious part of 
nation, and none more so than Knox, 
expressing the evil and danger of it on eVil)r, . 
occasion, by that means greatly exasperated fitm 
Queen and court. 
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On one occasion he was called before them and 
charged with being guilty of high treason. The 
Queen 'was present ; and she produced a letter 
written by him, in which it was alleged he had 
convoked Her Majesty's lieges against law. On 
this a long argument ensued between him and 
Secretary Letliington as to the contents of the 
letter. Knox gave such sensible and bold answers 
in defence of himself and his doctrines, that at 
last ho was acquitted by the Lords of the Council, 
to the great displeasure of the Queen and the 
popish party. 

Some time previous to this, indeed immediately 
After the Queen's arrival in Scotland, Knox dis- 
played similar independence and boldness in a 
long private conference which he was permitted 
to hold with the Queen. The Reformer has him- 
self left us an account of their conversation. 

The Queen blamed him for the violence of his 
book against female government ; and with a 
clearness and vigour of argument for which he 
was probably not prepared, pointed out its evil 
consequences in inciting subjects against their 
rulers. She then advised him to treat with 
greater charity those who diilered from him in 
opinion. 

** If, Madam/’ said he, “ to rebuke idolatry, and 
to persuade the people lo w'omhip God accoixiing 
to His Word, bo to raise subjects agaipst their 
princes, I cannot stand excused, for so I have 
acted ; but if the true knowledge of God and 
His right worshipping lead all good subjects (as 
they assuredly do) to obey the prince from their 
hearts, then who can reprehend me ? ” As for his 
book, he allowed it was directed against female 
government, but excused its principles as being 
more matters of opinion than of conscience, and 
professed bis willingness to live in all content- 
ment under Her Majesty’s government as long as 
she kept her hands undeflled by the blood of the 
saints of God. He contended that in religion 
subjects were bound to follow’, not the will of their 
prince, but the commands of their Creator. “ If,’» 
said he, “ all men in the days of the apostles 
should have been compelled to follow the religion 
of the Roman emperor, where would have been 
the Christian faith? Daniel and his fellows 
were subjects to Nebuchadnezzar and Darius, and 
yet they refused to be of their religion.” 

“But,” intermpted the Queen, “ these men did 
not resist.” 

“And yet,” replied Knox, “they who obey 
not the commandment maj vi-tualJy be said to 
resist.” 

“Nay,” said Mary, “they did not resist with 
the sword,” 


“ That,” rejoined Krox, “ w'as simply because 
they had not the pow’ci'.” 

. *• What,” cried the Queen, starting and speak- 
ing with great energy, “ do you maintain that 
subjects, having power, may resist their princes ? ” 

“Most assuredly,” continued the Reformer, “ if 
princes exceed their bounds. God hath nowhere 
commanded higher reverence to be given to 
kings by their subjects than to parents by their 
children ; and yet if a father or mother be struck 
with madness and attempt to slay his children 
they may lawfully bind and disarm him till the 
frenzy be overcome. It is even so. Madam,” added 
this stern champion of resistance, fixing his eyes 
upon the young rpiccn, and laising his voice to- 
a tone which alfnost amounted to a menace, — “ it 
is even so with princes that would murder the 
children of God, wdio may bo their subjects. 
Tlieir blind zeal is nothing ])i.it a mat] frenzy, and 
therefore to take the sw'ord from them, to bin:!, 
their hands, and to cast them into prison till 
they be brought to a more sober mind, is no dis- 
obedience against princes, but just obedience, 
because it agreelh with the Word of God.” 

At these words Mary stood for some time silent 
and amazed ; she w’as terrified by the 
with w'hich they w'ore uttcrcd/i- ISiio thougJit ot 
her own youth and w’cakness ; of the fierce 
zealots by whom she was surrouutV'd ; her mind 
pictured to itself, in gloomy anticipation, the 
struggles which awaited her, and she burst into 
tears. On being comft/rted and soothed by 
IMoray, wdio alone was present at the interview, 
she at length collected herself, and said, taming 
to Knox, “ Well then, I perceive that my subjects 
shall only obey you anti not me ; they must do 
what they list, not what I command ; whilst I 
must learn to be subject unto them, and not they 
to me.” 

“God forbid,” saitl the Reformer, “that it 
should ever be so ; far be it from me to command 
any, or to absolve subjects from their lawful 
obedience. My only desire is that both princes 
and subjects should obey God, who has in His 
Word enjoined kings to be nursing fathers, and 
queens nursing mothers to His Church.^ 

“ Yea,” quoth Mary, “ that is indeed true ; but 
yours is not the Church that I will nouiisli. I 
will defend the Church of Rome, for I think it is 
the true Church of God.” 

At this strong assertion of her belief the indig- 
nation of Knox flamed fierce find high. . “ Your 
will. Madam,” said he, “is no reason, neither 
doth your thought make that Roman harlot to be 
the immaculate spouse of Christ. And wonder 
not, Madam, that I call Rome an harlot, tor that 
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Church is altogether polluted with every kind of 
spiritual abomination, as well in doctrine as in 
manners. Yea, J\ladam, I offer myself to prove 
that the Cliurch of the Jews, who crucified Jesus 
Christ, when they manifestly denied the Son of 
God, was not so far dc'gcneratcd from the 
ordinances and statutes which God gave by Diloscs 
and Aaron unto His people, as the Church of 
Borne is declined, and for more than five hundred 
years hath declined, from that purity of religion 
which the Apostles taught and planted.” 

“ My conscience,” said Mary, ‘‘ is not so.” 

“Conscience,” said Knox, “requires know- 
ledge ; and I fear of right knowlcdgo you have 
but little.” 

After some further exhortations, the Reformer 
exposed the idolatry of the mass, and threw 
down his defiance to the most learned Papists in 
Europe, declaring lii.-. earnest wisli that lie might 
have an opportnnily of cngjiging with them in 
controversy before the Queen herself. 

“In that wish,” said Mary, “you may perhaps 
be indulged sooner than you expect.” 

She was then culled to dinner; and Knox, on 
taking his leave, prayed that she mighi bo blessed 
commonwealth of Scotland as richly as 
ever was ^Jtehorali in tlio commonwealth of 
Israel. 

•• 

OTHKB LvTKRVIEWS WITK TUB QUKEX. 

This was not the only interview Knox had 
with +hc Queen. TlK?y had four or five coiivcr- 
satious, Humetimes in her own palace, at licr own 
request, sometimes by sum mouses of her Council. 
Mary often enoiigii burst into tears, oftener than 
once inl<» loug-eoniiiiued fits of passionate weop- 
iag— Knox standing with mild and pitying visage, 
but without the hast hair. sbreadth of recanting 
or recoiling ; waiting till the fit should pass, an»i 
then with all softness, but with all inexorability, 
taking up his theme again. 

“ The high and graceful young Queen,” remarks 
Mr. Carlyle, “ wc can well sec, had not met, nor 
did meet, in this woi Id Avith such a man. The 
liardest-heartcd reader cannot but be affected 
with*ome pity, or think with other than softened 
feelings of this ill-starred young, beautiful, grace- 
ful, and highly-gifted human creature, plantal 
down into so unmanageable an environment. So 
beautiful a being, so full of youth, of native grace 
and gift ; meaning of hciseu no harm to Scotland 
or to anylx)flji ; joyfully going her progresses 
through her dominions : fond of hawking, hunt- 
ing, “music, literary study ; cheerfully accepting 
every gift that outdoor life, even in Scotland, 
can offer to its right joyous-minded and ethereal 


young Queen. With irresistible sympathy oneja 
tempted to pity this poor sister-soul, involved in. 
such .a chaos of contradictions, and hurried down 
to tragical destruction by them.” 

A memorable interview took place in 16^2, 
when Knox had to defend himself from the 
charge of preaching against the Queen’s dancing. 
Mary, he says, made a long harangue or oration j 
and Knox answered at length, showing that he 
bad been misrcpreseiitcil. Wc -give the conclu- 
sion of the conversation in the wonls and ortho- 
graphy of Knox’s “ History: ” — 

“ The Qiicyn,” he says, “ looked about to some 
of the rcaportaris, and said : ‘ Your wourdis nr 
scharpo yneuch as ye have spocken thamc : but 
yitt thei war told to me in anti utlicr maner. I 
know,’ she sche, * that my uncles and ye ar nott 
of a]io rcligioun, and Lhairfoir I can nott blame 
you albeit you liavc no good opinion of thame. 
But yf ye hear .my tiling c»f myself that mysUki» 
you, come to myself and tell me, and I shall hear 
you,’ 

“ ‘ ^ladam,’ quod he, * I am assured that your 
uncles ar enemy cs to God, and unto His Sonc 
Jesus Christ; and that for mantcanance of thair 
awin ptiinpcand worldlio glorie, that thei spair 
not to spill the bloodo of mony innocents ; and 
lhairfoir I am assured that thair interpryscs shall 
liavo no better succcsse than othcris haif had that 
iicfoir thamc have done that thei do now. But 
as to your awin personage, Madam, 1 wold be 
glade to do all that I could to your Grace’s con- 
tentment, ju-ovided that I exceed nott the boundiiE^ 
of my vocatioun. J am called, Madam, to anc 
publict fnneiiniiiiAvitliin the Kirk of God, and am 
upp'^'intod by God to rebiik the synnes and vices' 
ui ail. 1 am not appointed to come to everie 
man in pr.rticular to schaw him his offense ; for 
that laiibour war infinite. Yf your Grace please 
to frequent the publict sermonis, then doubt I- 
not but that ye shall fullic understand bbyth 
what I like and myslike, als weal 1 in Your Majestic 
as in all othcris. Or yf your Grace will assigne 
unto me. a eertane day and hour when it will 
please you to hoar the forme and substance of 
doctrin whicho is proponed in publict to the. 
churches of this realmc, I will most gladlie await 
upoun your Grace’s pleasiir, tyme, and place. 
But to wait upoun your chalmcr dooro or ellis . 
whair, and then to have no farther libertie but 
to whisper my mynd in your Grace’s care, or to 
tell you what othcris think and speak of you, 
neather will my conscience nor the Yocatibnn 
whairto Gixl hath called me suffer it. For albeit 
at your Grace’s commandiment, I am hears vxm, 
yett can not I tell what other men shall judge of 
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mo, that at this tymc of day am absent from my 
book, and wayting upon the courte.* 

will not alwayis,’ said sche, ‘be at 
your book ’—and so turned hir back. And the 
6^d Johne Knox departed with a reasonable 
‘mcary countenance ; whairat some Papists of- 
fended said: ‘He is not elf rayed.’ Which heard 
of him he answered : ‘ Why should the pleasing 
face of a geutill woman cifray me 7 I have looked 
in the faces of many angric men, and yit have 
nottbenc effrayed above measure.’ And so left 
be the Queue and the courte for that tyme.” 

After the Queen’s marriage with the Earl of 
Damley in 1665, on Sunday the 19th of August, 
Mary’s husband came to the High Church of 
Edinburgh, where Knox preacliod from the words, 
* O Lord, our Lord, other lords beside Tliec have 
had the dominion over us,” etc. In his sermon 
he took occasion to speak of wicked i)rinccs, 
who for the sins of a people were sent to them 
as scourges ; and also said that “ God set in 
that room boys and women.” 

The consequence of this indiscreet sermon was 
that Knox was immediately ordered before the 
Council. He came to court after dinner, and 
was brought into the Queen s presence by Erskine 
of Dun, one of the Superintendents of the Kirk ; 
but the presence of royalty was no restraint. 
The Queen wept as she listened to his bold 
harangue; and Knox left her at leiiglli as slie 
yielded to a passionate flood of tears. As he 
passed from the outer chamber, he paused in the 
midst of a gay circle of the ladies of the royal 
household, in their gorgeous apparel, and ad- 
dressed them in a grave style of banter on the 
pity that the silly soul could not carry all these 
fine gamishings to heaven. 

A Visit to England ; In Danger ; At St. 

Andkews. 

About this time Knox visited his two sons, 
whom he had sent to reside with their mother’s 
relations in England; and he endeavoured to 
render his journey thither subservient to the 
interests of religion, by carrying a letter from 
the Assembly to the English Bishops, interceding 
for lenity towards those of the clergy who scrupled 
to use the Bacerdotaf dress enjoined by the law. 
He returned to his charge about the time of the 
Queen’s flight with Bothwcll to Dunbar ; and 
was delegated by the General Assembly to repair 
to the west in order to persuade the Hamiltons 
tp join the confederated in settling the 

kingdom. 

On the 29th of July, 1567, he preached a ser- 
mon at the Coronation of James VI. in the parish 


church of Stirling ; and was one of those who 
strongly urged the trial of Mary for the alleged 
murder of her husband, and her connection with 
Bothwcll. 

At the meeting of Parb ament towards the 
end of the same year, he pressed the ratification 
of all the Acts of 1560 in favour of the Beformed 
faith, and was appointed one of the Commis- 
sioners for drawing out tlie particular points 
belonging to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which 
were to be presented at next meeting of Parlia- 
ment. 

In Octobt'r 1570, Knox had a stroke of apo- 
plexy, wliich, to a considerable degree, affected 
his speech ; and though in a few days he was 
able to resume the duty of preaching, he never 
recovered from the debility produced by the 
attack. But though so much weakened in body 
that he never went abroad except on Sundays to 
the pulpit, 3 *et whenever lie saw the welfare of 
the Church or Commonwealth threatened, ho 
entered into the cause with all the keenness of 
his most vigorous days. 

In April of the following year, his situation 
v»as rendered very critical. The popish factipn, 
having found that it would bo impossiifeCf to 
get their form of worship re-esfal5IiBhed while 
the ileformation was making such progress, and 
wliilc Knox and his associates wlVe in such 
favour with tlie people, began to try other plans 
than those they had hitherto used. They spared 
no pains to blast his reputation by the most 
malicious calumnies. They tried even to gain 
their end by making attempts upon his life ; for 
one night as be was sitting in his own house, he 
was fired at from the other side of the street. 
The shot entered at the window ; but he being 
at another side of the table from that at which 
he usually sat, the assassin missed his mark ; the 
bullet, struck the candlestick, and then lodged in 
the roof of the apartment. 

At the earnest entreaties of his friends, Knox 
reluctantly withdrew to St; Andrews, where he 
continued with undiminished boldness to de- 
nounce the enemies of the Reformed fak-h, and 
to withstand the encroachments made by its false 
friends upon the polity and revenues of the 
Church. The Earl of Morton, who afterwards 
became Kcgcnt, urged him to inaugurate the 
Archbishop of St. Andrew’s ; but he declined to 
do so, with solemn protestations against it ; and 
pronounced an anathema botli bn the giver and 
receiver of the office. Though he was then very 
weak in body, he would not refrain from preach- 
ing, and was obliged to be supported in going to 
church ; and when in the pulpit, he had to rest a 
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little before be began to preach; but before he 
ended liis sermon, he became so Yigorous and 
actire that he was like to have broken the pulpit 
to pieces. 

At St. Andrews Knox remained till the end of 
August 1672, when the civil broils were a little 
abated, and he returned to his flock at Edinburgh. 
He was now much oppressed with the infirmities 
of old age, and the extraordinary fatigues he had 
undergone. The death of the Regent Moray 
had made a deep impression upon him ; and 
when he heard of the massacre i)£ St. Bartholo- 
mew, and the murder of the Admiral Coligni, the 
melancholy news almost deprived him of life. 

Nominating a Successor; The Last 
Sermon. 

Feeling his end approaching, he persuaded the 
Council and Kirk Session of Edinburgh to unite 
with him in admitting James Lawson, at that 
time Professor of Philosophy in the college of 
Aberdeen, as his successor. He wrote a letter to 
Mr. Lawson, entreating him to accept the charge, 
and added this postcript: “ Make haste, my 
hither, otherwise you will conic too late;” 
m^fciwng that if he came not speedily he would 
find him deSiff! Mr. Lawson accordingly set out, 
making all possible haste for Edinburgh, where, 
after he hdd preached twice to the full satisfac- 
tion of the people, the 9th of November was 
appointed for his admission. 

When the 9th cai^lc, Knox, though then still 
weaker, preached with much power. In the 
close of his serm ^n he called God to witness that 
he had walked in a good conscience among them, 
not seeking to please men, nor serving his own 
or other men’s inclinations, but in all sincerity 
and truth preaching the Gospel of Christ. Then 
praising God, who had given them one in his 
room, he exhorted lliem to stand fast in the faith 
they had rcc(*ivcd ; and having prayed fervently 
for the Divine blessing upon them, and for the 
increase of the Spirit upon their new pastor, 
he gave them his last farewell ; at wlii<.’'’T all the 
congj|?gation were much affected. 

He was carried home ; and on the 13 th was so 
weak that he had to abandon his ordinary rend- 
ing of the Scriptures. The ncx: day he expressed 
his determination to rise; and being asked what 
he intended by getting out of bed, he repliod 
that he would go to church, thinking it had been 
Sunday. He ^old them that he liad been all 
niglut meditating on the resurrection, w-hich he 
shonTd have preached on in order after the death 
of Christ, having made that the subject of his 
sermon the Sabbath before. He had often, we 


are told, prayed that he might end his 
meditating and preaching upon that doctrine. ; ^ 
desire that seems to have been granted to him. . 

Last Days. 

Upon the 17th, tho ciders and deacons weiro ' 
sent for by him, anti, r.aising himself in his . bed, 
lie addressed thorn in these solemn words: “The 
time is approaching for which I have long 
thirsted, wherein I slinll be relieved of all cares, 
and be with my Saviour Christ for ever. And 
now God is my witness, whom I have served 
with my spirit in the Gospel of His Son, that I 
have taught notiiing but the true and solid 
doctrine of the Gos[>cl ; and that the end I pro^ 
posed ill all my i)rcaehing was to instruct the 
ignorant, to contirni the weak, to comfort the 
coiiseieneos of wl.o were humbled under 

the si'iisc of their sins ; auO liear down, with the. 
threatenings of Gnd's jirlgmcnls, such as were 
proud and rebellious. I am not ignorant that 
many have blamixl. and yet do blame, my too 
griNit rigour and soverity ; but God knows, that 
in my heart I never liatcfl the persons of those 
against whom I thundered God’s judgments, I 
did only hate their sins, and laboured with aU my 
power to gain them to Christ. That I forbore , 
none of u liataoevor condition, I did it out of the 
fear of my God, who had placed me in the 
function of tlio mini.stry, and I knew would 
bring mo to an account. Now, brethren, for 
yourselves, I have no more to say, but that you 
take heed to the Hock over whom God hath 
placed you over.'^ccus, and whom He hath re* 
deemed by the blood of His only -begotten Son. 
Aut^ you, Mr. Lawson [this was his successor}, 
fight a good fight. Do ihe work of the Lord with ■ 
courage and with a willing mind ; and God from 
above bless you and the Church whereof you 
have the charge : against it, so long as it con- , 
tinneth ill the doctrine of the triith, the gates of 
hell shall not prevail.” 

During his illness he continued to exhibit idl 
his wonted interest in public affairs, often be- ' 
wailed the dcfecLion of Grange, one of his oldest ; 
friends, and sent a message to him, which at this , 
time was regarded as almost prophetic. “Qo/V 
said he, addressing Lindsay, the minister of Leith, 

« to yonder man in the castle, whom yon know' 

I have loved so dearly, and tell him that I baVo 
sent you yet once more to warn him, in the nanm . 
of God, to leave that evil cause. . « . Neitto 
the craggy rock in which he miserably conffdimy 
nor the carnal prudence of that man [meani^ 
the Secretary Lethington] whom he esteems a 
demi-god, nor the assistance of strangci^ shall 
701 
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prcscrre him ; but he shall be disgracefully 
dmggcd from his nest to punishment, and hung 
on a gallows against the face of the sun, unless 
he speedily amend his' life and flee to the mercy 
of God.” 

It appears probable enough that in this and 
other similar predictions, the dying Reformer, 
who was not only intimately acquainted with, 
but engaged in, the secret corresiwndence be- 
tween his party and England, availed himself of 
this knowledge to fulminate his threats and 
warnings, which he knew the advance of the 
English army was so soon likely to fulfil. 

One of Knox’s visitors having desired him to 
praise God for the good he had done, he answered: 

Flesh of itself is too proud, and needs nothing 
to puff it up ; ” and protested that he only laid 
claim to the free mercy of God in Christ. Among 
others, to the Earl of Morton, who was then alxnit 
to receive the regency (the Earl of Mar having 
died the preceding month), he was heard to say, 

My Lord, God hath given you many blessings ; 
He hath given you high honour, birth, great 
riches, many goo<l friends, and is now to prefer 
you to the government of the realm. In His 
name I charge you, that you will use these 
blessings better in time to come than you have 
done in time past ; in all your actions seek first 
the glory of God, the furtherance of His gi^spcl, 
the maintenance of His Church and ministry ; 
and then be careful of the King, to procure his 
good and the welfare of the kingdom. If you 
act thus God will be with you ; if otherwise, He 
will deprive you of all these benefits, and your 
end will be shameful and ignominious.” This 
threatening, Morton, to his melanclioly expe- 
rience, confessed was literally accomplished ; at 
his execution in June 1581, he called to mind 
Knox's words, and acknowlcged that in what he 
had said to him he had been a true prophet. 

Knox’s weakness rapidly increased; and on 
Friday the 21st of November, he desired his 
coffin to be made. The succeeding Saturday 
and Sunday were spent by him almost uninter- 
ruptedly in meditation and prayer, in pious 
ejaculations, and earnest advices addressed to his 
f ami ly and friends. These -woids were frequently 
in his mouth: “Come, Lord Jesus. Sweet Jesus, 
into Tliy hands I commend my spirit. Be 
merciful, Lord, to Thy Church which Thou hast 
redeemed. Give peace to this afflicted Common- 
wealth. . Raise up faithful pastors who will take 
care of Thy Church. Grant us, Lord, the perfect 
hatred of sin, both by the evidence of Thy wrath 
and mercy.” 

Monday, the 24th of November, was the last 


day he spent on earth. He rose out of bed about 
ten o’clock, sat up for about half an hour, and 
then returned to bod again. Being asked if 
he had any pain, he answered, ‘-No pain but 
such as, I trust, will soon j^iit an end to tliis 
battle ; yea, I do not esteem that pain to me 
which is the beginning of eternal joy.” In 
the afteraoon he caused his wife to read the 
fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thkns. When it was ended, he said, “Is not 
that a comfortable chapter ? ” and a little after, 
“ I commend my soul, spirit; and body into Thy 
hands, O Lord.” 

About eleven o’clock he gave a deep sigh, and 
said, “Now it is come;” upon which Richard 
Bannatyne, his faithful friend and secretary, drew 
near, and said, “ Now, sir, the time you have long 
called to God for doth instantly come ; and, 
seeing all natural powers fail, give us some sign 
that you live upon the comfortable promises which 
you have so often showed to us.” Upon this Knox 
lifted up one of his hands, and immediately after, 
sighing twice, he expired witlioiit any struggle, 
as one falling asleep. 

The Reformer was buried in the churehyan^i 
St. Giles, upon Wednesday the 26t.hof Novo«f6er, 
His funeral was attended by the KafPof Morton, 
then Regent, other Lords, and a great multitude 
of people of all ranks. When he was*raid in the 
grave, the Karl of Morton said, “There lies a 
man who in his life nev(jr feared the face of man : 
who hath been often threatened with dog and 
dagger, but hath ended liis days in honour and 
I)cace,” 

Pbusonal Appearance ; The Doctrines of 
Knox. 

Knox was little in stature and of a weak con- 
stitution, w^hich led Principal Smeaton, one of 
his contemporaricil, to say, “ I know not if ever 
God placed a more godly and gi-cat spirit, in a 
body so little and frail. I am certain that there 
can scarcely be found another in whom more 
gifts of the Holy Ghost for the comfort of the 
Church of Scotland did shine. No one ^ared 
himself less ; no one w'as more diligent in the 
charge committed to him, and yet no one was 
more the object of the hatred of wicked men, 
and more vexed with the reproach of evil 
speakers; but this was so far from abating that 
it rather strengthened his courage and resolution 
in the ways of God.” Beza calls^im “ the great 
apostle of the Scots.” , 

The doctrines of Knox were those of the 
English Reformers impregnated to a certain ex- 
tent with Calvinism. His opinions respecting 
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tlic sacraments coincided with those of the 
English Protestants ; he preached that all sacri- 
fices which men offered for sin were blasphemous; 
that it was incumbent to make an open profes- 
sion of the doctrine of Christ, and to avoid 
idolatry, superstition, and every sort of worship 
not authorized by the Scrijitures. He was alto- 
gether opposed to Episcopacy. 

The opposition of Knox as well to Episcopacy 
as to prehicy has caused his reputation to be 
severely handled by many writers of contrary 
opinions on these points. The elaborate character 
drawn of liim by his biographer Dr. McCrie, 
appears to us on the whole a just representation, 
and we give a brief summary ^of it : — “ Knox 
possessed strong talents, was inquisitive, ardent, 
acute, vigorous, and hold in his conceptions, lie 
was a stranger to none of the branches of learn- 
ing cultivated in that age by persons of his pro- 
fession, and he felt an irresistible desire to impart 
his knowledge to others. Intrepidity indcjicn- 
dcnce and elevation of mind, indefatigable activity 
and constancy, which no disappointments could 
shake, eminently qualified him for the post which 
he occupied. In private life he was loved and 
l evcri^kby his friends and domestics. When free 
fromdcpressio]ff%£ spirits, the result of ill-health, 
he was accustomed touiiljend his mind, and was 
often witty ifud humorous. Most of his faults 
may be traced to his natural temperament and 
the cliaractcr of the age and country in which he 
lived. IJ is passions wo^c strong, and as he felt 
he expresicd himself without reserve or disguise. 
His zeal made him i:. ^ emj>crate; he w^as obstinate, 
austre, stern, .nnd vehement. These defects, 
which woulfi i avc been inexcusable in most other 
persons, may be more i asily forgiven in him, for 
they were among the most successful weapons in 
liis wariare, 

Knox’s Family ; llis Litekaby Works. 

Knox was twice married. It was whi^c one 
of Cranmer’s chaplains at Berwick-on-Tweed that 
he became a visitor in the family of Hi -’.iard 
Bowes, qaptain of Norham Castle, who was con- 
nected by marriage with the Wiclif family. 
Inclining still to the old faith, CajDtain Bowes 
opposed the advances of John Knox to his fifth 
daughter, Marjory; but Ih • girl herself, and, still 
more her intensely Puritan mo^ her, favoured his 
suit. In 1553 Marjory bec*amc betrothed to him, 
and was ever aftA* alluded to and addressed as 
his “ wyfe ” and “ dearest spouse.” In 1666, after 
his Continental experiences, he seems to have 
been married; and his sickly xnother-in-law wai 
an inmate of his house till she died. At the close 


of 1560, after he had settled in Edinburgh as city 
minister, his wife died at the age of twenty-seven. 
When Calvin condoled with him, he described heir 
as “ a wife, the like of whom is nut everywhere 
found.” His own epithet for her was ‘‘suavissima.” 

It is around Knox's second wife that public 
interest centres. Alt er throe years he married 
a girl of sixteen, of royal blood; and the union 
excited the jealousy of Queen Mary, of whom 
Handolph wTotc to Cecil — ** The Qliccn stormeth 
\rondcrf Lilly for that she is of the blood and name.’* 
She was Margaret Htewurt, second daughter o£ 
Andrew, third Lord Ochiltree, and was de- 
scended from Robert 11. through his second son, 
Robert, Duke of Albany. Her father was “ the 
good Lord Ochiltree,” and intimate friend of 
John Knox; but the marriage caused much gossip, 
curious and malevolent. By his firet wife Knos 
had two sons, both of whom died unmarried. 

John Knox’s second wife heearac a widow at 
twenty-four, was allowed the Reformer’s pension 
of 600 merks for one year by the General 
Assembly, and the year after married Andrew 
Kcr, of Faldonsydc, Roxburgshirc, a zealous 
friend of the Reformation. 

Of the three daughters whom she bore to John 
Knox, the youngest, Mrs. Welch, appears to have 
been a remarkable person. 

John Knox’s literary works are, “An Admo- 
nition to England,” “An Applioationto the Scots 
Nobility,” “ A Letter to Mary the Queen- Regent,” 
“ A History of the Iteforniation,” “ A Treatise on 
Predestination,” *• Til** Fir^t and Second Blast of 
the Tnimpot,” and “A Sermon Preached in 
August 15G5,” on account of which he was for 
some liiiie prohibited from jireaching. 

His chief " ork is “ The History of the Refor- 
mation of Religion within the Realm of Scot- 
land,” printed after his death. Having been 
written at intervals, and amid thciiistractionsof 
a busy life, much of it is in a confused and in- 
digested state; but it still maintains its value as 
a chief source of information on the ecclesiastical 
history of the eventful period during which th© 
author lived ; and, though sometimes inaccurate, 
and the production of a partisan, it has, in the. 
main, been confirmed by the researches of later 
historians. 

Speaking of Knox’s “ History,” the .late Dr. 
John Hill Burton says : “ There certainly is in. 
the English language no other parallel to it in 
the clearness, vigour, and picturesqueness with 
which it renders the history of a stirring period. 
Whoever would sec and feel the spirit of the 
Reformation in Scotland— and in England, too, 
for that matter — must needs read and study ft 
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The reader who may happen not to be a.zealous 
Calvinisti will deal with it as the work of a partisan. 
From first to last there is no mistaking it for any- 
thing else. It is throughout the Hying spirit of 
partisanship, strong, resolute, and intolerant. 

“ But for all that it is truth. In fact, the 
author had achieved a perfection of positivism 
which is incompatible with dissimulation and 
concealment. Whatever is done by him and his is 
80 absolutely right, and so valuable as an example 
and encouragement to others, that the more 
loudly and fully it is proclaimed to the world 
the better. 

“Of all the rcvcladons in' this hook, none is 
more remarkable than its writer’s own character. 
His arrival It) Scotland is an important event ; 
all his doings arc im])nrtant in his own eyes as 
well as in those of others. Whether it he for the 
adoration of the just, or the malignity of tlie 
wicked, ‘John ‘Knox’ is over tlie conspicuous 
figure in John Knox’s book. \\’hGn the liegent, 
Mary of Lorraine, is sciz^^d with a tit of 
untimely exultation, it is against liim that she 
flings. ‘ She burst forth in her blasphemous 
railing, and said, “ ^\^lcrc is now John Knox’s 
God? My God is now stronger than his, yea, 
even in Fife.” ’ Speaking of the last ecclesiasti- 
cal Council, which attempted the intenial reform 
of the Church, he sa 3 ’^s : ‘ The bishops continued 
in their Provincial Council until that day that 
John Knox arrived in Scotland;’ as if this con- 
junction aggravated tlie audacity oC their doings. 

“The w’ay in which he thus sets forth his 
notions, as if he were writing the biography of 
some great man wdiose deeds he had the good 
fortune to witness, might be called egotism or 
vanity in one less in earnest. But it all comes 
of natural impulse, and reads naturally. All the 
world is astir, and he, J(din Knox, is the centre 
of its motion. He was a man of thorough pi*ac- 
tical experience, who had seen life in all its 
grades, from the court to the galley-slave’s bench. 
He was signally acute in penetrating political 
mysteries, and uiibilding the designs of men 
w'hen these were liostiJo ; but he was as signally 
blind to the true character of compliant or per- 
fidious partisans. Working with greedy, selfish 
men, intent on their own aggrandisement, he 
deemed them to be as completely as himself 
under the influence of an unselfish religious 
spirit ; and when the evidence of sordidness 'was 
all too flagrant, he turned his honest eyes on it 
with surprise, like one who beholds his sober, 


sedate friend take suddenly to drinking, or go off 
in a fit of acute madness.” 

It may be mentioned that in more than one 
quarter Knox was charged with innovation on 
the old language of the country, which he cor- 
rupted by modern additions. When put in a 
friendly shape, the import of this charge is that 
he improved the language of his country as he 
reformed its religion ; and it has been pointed 
out as a singular coincidence that Luther has the 
fame of reforming the language of Germany, 
and Cjilvin of reforming the language of France, 

The Test of a Gueat Man. 

There is, perhaps, no justor test of a great man 
than the impression w'hich he has left, or tlic 
changes he has wrought uj) 0 u his ago ; .and 
under this view, none is more entitled to this 
appellation than Knox, w'lio lias been dcservctlly 
rcg.'irded as the father of the Beformation in 
Scotland. The histor}’’ of his life is, indeed, little 
else than the history of this great religious revo- 
lution ; and none can deny him the praise of 
courage, integrity, and indefatigable exertion in 
proclaiming that system of truth which^JifC'* be- 
lieved to be founded upon tlie W^md of God, To 
this he was faitlifnl to the last; and whatever 
faults he may at times have convnitted in the 
prosecution of his designs, on no occasion do we 
find him influenced by selfish op venal motives. 
In this respect he stands alone and pre-eminent, 
over all men with whom he laboured. To cxiii-- 
pate a system wliich in its every part ho believed 
to 1)6 false and idolatrous, and to replace it by 
another of wdu(h he was as firmly persuaded 
that it was the work of God, seems to have been 
the master passion of his mind. In the accom- 
plishment of this none who have studied the 
history of the times or his own writings, will 
deny that he was often fierce, unrelenting, and 
unscrupulous ; but he was also sincere, upright, 
and disinterested. He neither feared nor flat- 
tered the great ; the pomp of the mitre or the 
revenues of the wealthiest diocese had no attrac-- 
tion in his eyes ; and there cannot be a dAbt of his 
sincerity, when, in a last message to his old and 
long-tried friend Lord Burghley, he assured him 
that he counted it higher honour to have been 
made the instrument that the Gospel was simply j 
and truly preached in his native country, than to- 
have been the highest prelate in England.- 

S.I.A. 
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Introductobv. I Wc SCO in Confucius tbc i)atron saint of China; 

I N the following, pa^es we hiivc skctchcfl tho j nn intensely earnest teacher whose words have 
life of one memory is chorisluKl by there given laws to thought, and have kept alive 

a thiixi part of too bunian race, and whoso . tliroiighout vast empire a reverenoe for the 
character and toriclur.gri have for over two j j anrl a sense of duty that have made the 
thousand years influenced the institutiiv.is o'* i Chinese the most orderly and most moral people 
his native land. \ on the face of the earth, however true it may be 
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that to “ the mighty hopes that make us men ** 
they arc still strangers. 

Confucius was a man, to use the woi*ds of a 
distinguished writer, who, six centuries before 
Christ, considered the outward economy of an 
empire a worthier object of study than all 
hidden and abstracted lore ; who prized maxims 
of life and conduct more than all speculations 
regarding the Divinity ; who had actually 
anticipated some of the most modern proposi- 
tions respecting the governor and the governed. 

This man was not a mere name for a set 
of opinions ; he had a distinct, marked per- 
sonality. All his words and acts have not been 
limited to a narrow circle or to one or two 
centuries. lie has left an impression of himself 
upon the most populous empire in the world. 
After two thousand years his authority is still 
sacred among the people, the mandarins, the 
emperors of China ; his influence is felt in every 
portion of that vast and complicated society. 

The study of such a career as that of this 
famous sage will do much to banish fnra our 
minds the idea that the little circle of thought 
and opinion in which wc ourselves move is the 
only ix)ssible one. Tt iiitr<)dnc(‘s us to ways 
most unlike our ovsm ; and whilst wc recognise 
the fact that human nature is everywhere pretty 
much the same, we also sec that it is capable of 
very strange devclojuiients. 

China in -the Time of Confucius. 

The China of tlu' time of Confucius was a 
feudal kingdom, and consisted of only about a 
sixth part of the present vast em]urc. It 
embraced tliirtccn Slates of n«tc, aiul a con- 
sidciralfle number of siuaUer ones : tlui population 
might be from 10,000,000 to 15,00(),(XK). 

» It has been jiointed out bj" Piofessor Legge 
that feudal China was a very different tiling 
from feudal Europe. Tliere were three elements 
which combined to give feudal C'hina peculi- 
arities of charjioter for whieh our better 
acquaintance with feudal Europe would not 
have prcpare<l us. 

“First we must take into account the long 
duration of time, through whieh the central 
authority was destitute of vigour. For about five 
centuries. State was left to contest with State, 
and clan with clan in the several States. I’he 
result was chronic misrule and misery to tlie 
masses of the people, with frequent famine.'?. 
Secondly we must hike into account the institu- 
tion of polygamy, with the low status assigned 
to woman and the many restraints put upon 
her. In the ancient poems, indeed, there are 


a few pieces which are true love tales, and 
express a high appreciation of the virtue of 
their subjects ; but there arc many more which 
tell a diJBEerent talc. The intrigue, quarrels, 
murder, and grossness that grew out of this 
social condition it is difficult to conceive, and 
would be impossible to detail. Thirdly, we 
must take into account the absence of strong 
and definite religious belief properly so called, 
which has always been a characteristic of the 
Chinese people. We arc little troubled, of course, 
with heresies, and are not shocked by the 
outbreak of theological zeal ; but where thought 
as well as action docs not reach boyf>n<l the 
limits of earth and time, wc do not find man 
in his best estate. Wc miss the graces and 
consolations of faith; we have human efforts 
and ambitions, hut they arc unimpregnated with 
divine impulses and heavenly aspirings.” 

The supreme rulers of this Kingdom were of 
the Chow dynast}”, the third which, within 
historic time, had held dominion over the 
country ; but the dynasty had passed its zenith, 
I and held the sceptre with anything but a 
firm band. Tlic chiefs of llie different Stales 
belonged to the five ordei's of nobility 
corresponded closely to the dv4»?s. marquisc“-\ 
earls, counts, and ^barons, who played a leading 
part in feudal Europe. Those iiri^jcjos, as they 
might be called, paid an annual tribute to the 
King, and might, at any time, be summoned, 
with their military leviesi to act. in his service. 

Without energy and ability on the part of the 
sovereign, .a feudal kingdom is sure to become a 
l»rey to disorder, and the period was one of 
widespread and evcr-incrcasi ng suffering and 
degeneracy. The general govern nieiit was weak, 

I and tlisorganizatiou was at wtirk in each par- 
ticiil.'ir State. 

Even at this early period of lii.story there w.n.s 
much literary culture, and many of the arts of 
i civilization were praeALsed. only at the royal 
court, but at the (rourt of every feudal cliicf, wc 
find histnriographors and musicians. Institutions 

of an educational nature also abounded. 

(• 

Dirth and ParUntage. 

The birth of Confucius took place in the State 
of Loo cither in the year 550 or 561 B.C., in 
ojc of the months of winter. His clan name 
was K’ung. Confucius, we may add, is just the 
Latinized form of K’ung Fu-tze, w’hich means 
“ the philosopher or master K'ung.” 

The father of (,’onfueius, Heih by' jaamc, 
appears in the history of the times as a soldier 
of great prowe.?s and daring. In the year b.c* 
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562, when serving at the siege of a place called 
Peih-yang, a party of the assailants made their 
way in at a gate which had purposely been left 
open; and no sooner were they inside it than 
the portcullis was dropped. Heih was just enter- 
ing. Catching the massive structure with both 
hands, he gradually, by dint of ninin strength, 
raised it and held it up till his friends had made 
their escape. 

Confucius’s mother’s name was Yen Chiner-tsai. 
Her marriage with Heih took place when Heih 
was seventy years old ; and the prospect, then^fore, 
of his having an heir liaviiig been so slight, 
unusual rejoicings commiunoratcd the birth of 
the son who was destined to achieve such ever- 
lasting fame. 

Ti’adition reports that Confucius was born in 
a cave on Mount No, whither (diiug-tsai went, 
in obedience to a vision, to be coiifiiiod. But 
this is, no doubt, only one of the many legends 
with which Chinese writers delight to glorify 
their sage. It is about as likely to be true as the 
account they give of how the event was heralded 
by strange portents and miraculous appearances; 
how genii announced to Chiug-tsai the honour 
tbfptikwas in store for her, aiid how fairies attended 
at ConfucliiS^d nativity. 

EAUL-t Yeahs; Public Employmekts, 

As to the early years of Confucius we have 
slight information. It would seem tliat from 
liis childhood he exhibited ^marked ritualistic 
tendencies, and as a boy took great delight in 
playing at the arrangement of vessels and at 
postures of ceremony. As he grew up ho became 
E arnest in the study of history; and we find him 
looking back wnh love and reverence to the 
golden age of the reigns of the great and good 
Yaou and feshun. 

When fifteen ycfirs old, we are told he bent his 
mind to learning. In his twentieth year lie 
married a lady from the tState of Si mg. Un- 
fortunately he only supplied anothm' illustration 
to the rule that literary men and ])liilosophers 
seldoy are happy husbands. In the end, lie 
flivorced his wife, not, however, before she had 
borne him a son. 

His abilities attracted attention; and not long 
after his marriage, he was offered the post of 
Keeper of the public stores of g- dn. The necessity 
for doing something for a living induced him to 
accept it; and tn the following year we find him 
pronjoted to be Guardian of ^he pubUc fields and 
lanrls. Whilst engaged in these official duties, his 
son was bom; and Confucius was regarded with so 
much respect, that the reigning duke, on hear- 


ing of the event, sent him the present of a carp. 
From this circumstance the child got the name 
of Le (a carp). 

It was, as wo have already hinted, at a critical 
period in the history of China that Confucius passcxl 
his early years. Tlio world, says Mencius, one of 
the most celebrated of his followers, had fallen into 
decay, and right ])rinciplcs w'crc nowhere to be 
found. Oppression and perverse discourse were 
everywhere prevalent, llulers were murdered by 
their miuistem, and fathers by tlicir sons. Con- 
fucius was Ici-rillcd by what he s.aw, and he 
resolved to take in band the work of restoration. 

In his twenty -second year wc find him assum- 
ing the iK)sition of a public teacher; and his house 
began to be frcqncnU^d by young and inquiring 
spirits, who w^islied to gain acquaintance with the 
doctrines of .antiquity. Tlowevcr small the fee 
his ]>upils could alVord to pay, the sage never 
refused to give instnielion. All he asked for was 
ail anient desire to learn, and the capacity to 
take a< Ivan t age of what was taught. ‘‘1 do not 
open th(‘. truth,” liessaid. to one who is not eager 
to gain knowledge, nor help out any one who is 
not anxious to ex])lain lor himself. When I 
have ])rcsi'nl(xl one corner of a subject to any one, 
and he cannot learn from it the other three, Ido 
Tiot repeat my lesson. 

Hib Mother’s Death. 

The mother of Confucius died in the year 528 
B.c. This interru])ted liis julininistrat ive functions. 
According to the ancient and almost forgotten 
Laws of China, childicn wore obliged to resign all 
jniblic employment on tlic death of cither of their 
parents ; and Con file. ins, desirous of renewing the 
observance in his native land of all the practices 
of veuerablc antiquity, did not fail to conform to 
the enactment. 

Ifii furl tier resolved, that instead of consigning 
the dead, as was now cusloinary in China, to any 
waste piece of ground at hand, the obsequies of 
of his mother shouhl be celebr.Vied with a pomp 
and raagnificcnco which should be an example 
to the wliolo country. This sijectacle, in which 
pimp united with propriety, struck his fellow 
citizens with astonishment, and inspired them 
with such touching recollections, that they re- 
solved to rrstorc the obsci’v.ancc of what were 
supposed to be the ancient funeral rites, and to 
bury their dead with all the honours of antiquity. 
This example was soon followed by the inhabit- 
ants of the neighbouring States, and the whole 
nation, excepting the lowest class, has continued 
the practice to the i^rcsciit day. 

Confucius, however, was not satisfied with a 
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splendid ceremony, which mi«:ht be forp^otten 
before the “ funeral baked meats ” were cold, lie 
inculcated the necessity of repeating acts of 
homage and respect at stated times, cither at 
the grave or in a pfirt of the dwelling-place con- 
secrated for the purpose. Hence arose the hall 
of ancestors and anniversary feasts of the dead, 
which now distinguish the Chinese as a nation, 
and in which, unfortunately, the Confucian testi- 
monials of affection and respect have degenerated 
into idolatrous worshi p. Delighted at the success 
of his experiment, Confucius shut himself up in 
his house to pass in solitude the three years of 
mourning for his mother. 

When the mourning for his mother was over, 
Confucius remained in Loo, most likely pursuing 
his studies in the history, literature, and institu- 
tions of the empire, and imparting instruction to 
+hc inquirers who flocked to lisicu to his wonts. 

*iT Loo AND AT ClIOW. 

InB.C. 523, when Confucius was about twenty- 
nine years old, we find him studying music under 
a famous master called Seang. His convictions on 
the subjects to which he had been giving attention 
for the previous fifteen years were now fully 
matured, and he was ready to take advantage of 
an opportunity which soon presented itself. 

Ho-kc and Nun-knng King-sliuh, sons of one of 
the principal ministers of Loo, became his dis- 
ciples, their wealth and standing in the Stat(! 
giving him a position he had never enjoyed before. 
By the influence and kindly ofiicos of King-shuh, 
a wish he had cntertaiiuMl of visiting tlicC-ourt of 
Chow was gratified; and he went tliithcr in a 
carriage and pair placed at his disposal by the 
Duke t-li’aou. 

At Cliow’ he appeared not as a ix)litieian, but 
as an inquirer into the ceremoniijs and maxims of 
the founder of the dynasty. He did not remain 
long there, returning witliin a yejir to Loo, where 
ho recommenced his work of teaching. His fame 
was greatly increased ; disciples came to him 
from different ])arts till their number amounted 
to about 3,000. We are not to conceive 
of these disciples, Professor Tjegge points out, 
as forming a community and living together, 
though parties of them may have done so. Wc 
shall find Confucius hcroaCtor always moving 
amid a company of admiring pupils; but the 
greater number must have had their proper 
avocations an<l modes of living, and would only 
resort to the master when they wished specially 
to ask his counsel or listen to his instructions. 

His stay in Loo, however, did ;.ot last much 
longer. The three leading clans of the »Statc, those 


of Ke, Shtth, and Mang, after frequent contests 
among themselves, engagctl in a war with the 
reigning Duke, and defeated his armies. On this 
the Duke fled to the State of Ts’i, whither 
Confucius followed him. 

At Ts’i. 

Possibly Confucius was attracted to Ts’i by 
knowing that the music of the cmpCTOr Shun was 
still preserved at the Court. At all events wc arc 
told that, having listened to a strain of the much 
desired music on his "Wiiy to the capital, he hurried 
on, and vras so charmed with the airs he heard, 
that for three months he never tastiid flesh. “ I 
(lid not think,” said he, that music could reach 
such a pitch of cxcclloncc.” 

On crossing the Ta’i Mountains on his way to 
Ts’i, an interesting incident occurred. We 
mention it, for it is a good illustration of the way 
in which the sage took advantage of ever}^ 
incident forconveying to his disciples some whole- 
some moral lesson. They came mion a grave, 
and beside it sat a woman weeping and wailing. 
Confucius stojiped, and sent one of his little bap.d 
to ask the reason of lier grief. “ Why,” said the 
woman, “my husbai^Vs father was killed^, 
by a tiger, and my bus’ aiil also, «!fd last of all 
my son lias fallen a victim to the wild beast.” 
“ But wliy do you not leave so fatal a sf ot ? ” “ Be- 
cause,*’ replied she, “ there is here no oppressive 
government.” “ Take heed, my children, said 
Confucius to his disciples,' “ oppressive govern- 
ment is fiercer and more dreaded than any tiger.” 

Hearing of the arrival of Confucius, the Duke 
of Ts’i, King by name, sent for him ; ami after 
some conversation, ])eing minded to play the part 
of patron to so distinguished a visitor, offered to 
make him a present of the city of Lin-k’cw, with 
all its revenues. But this the sage declined, 
remarking to his disciples: “ A siqicrior man will 
not receive rewards except for services doncj. I 
have given advice to the Duke King, but he has 
not follow(Hl it as yet, and now ho would endow 
me with this place. Very far is he from under- 
standing me.” He still, however, discussed 
politics with the Duke, and tauglit him that 
“there is good government when the prince is 
prince, and tlio minister is minister, when the 
father is father, and the son is son.” “ Good,” 
said the Duke ; “ if, indeed, the prince be not 
prince, the minister not minister, and the son not 
son, although I liave my revenuof can I enjoy it ?” 

Confucius did not find in Ts’i a residence to 
his mind. The Duke King could not make> up 
his mind exactly how to treat him. The new- 
comer was not a man of rank ; but the ruler 
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felt that as much honour was due to him as rank 
could lay claim to. Some of the advisers of the 
Court set him down as “ impracticable and con- 
ceited, and marked by a thousand oddities.” In 
the end it was pro^wsed to settle a considerable 
revenue ui)on him; but Confucius would not 
accept any pension unless his counsels were 
followed. Tins tlic people of Ts’i were not quite 
so ready to do. Dissatisfaction followed, and he 
returned to the State from which he ha<l come. 
Loo, however, he found still in disorder, the reins 
of government being in the hands of the strongest 
party for the time being. 

In Loo again ; As Minister op Crime. 

In Loo he remained in private life for fifteen 
years, his time being occupied in the prosecution 
of his studies, and in adding to the iiuinluu- of his 
disciples. A portion of his leisure he devoted to 
the compilation of the Hook of Odes and the 
Look of Jlistory. 

At last order was restored, and an opportunity 
was afforded him of entering into the service of 
the State. He was made Minister of Crime, and 
xrjd a cliaucc of putting his principles of govern- 
ment to thri>4^sl. The appoin tincnt was suflicicnt 
to deal crime its de-iithblow. There was no need 
to put 11^ penal laws in force, for there were 
absolutely no olfendcrs. The people gloried in 
his rule, and used to sing at tlieir work songs in 
which he was dcsciibed as tlieir saviom* from 
oppression and wrong. 

In Confucius we have an enthusiast to whom 
want of success in the reformat ion of his age j 
never seemed to suggest a doubt as^to the com- 
plete wisdom of i . i creed. If his theory was to be 
successful in iiriicticc. his otlicial administration 
should not only linve secured the, reforra of the 
subjects of his soveieign, but shoiihl have effected 
an equally healthy cluiiige in the neighbouring 
state. But wkit was actually tlie case? The 
contentment which reigned amtaig the people of 
Loo, instead of rousing the Duke of I’s’i to insti- 
tute a similar system, only excited hir. jealousy. 
“With Confucius at the he.ad of the Government 
of Loo,” said he, “Loo will become supreme 
among the States ; and Ts’i, which lies nearest to 
it, will be the first to be swallowed up. Let us 
propitiate it by a surrender of territory.” 

A more sagacious statesman, however, sug- 
gested tliat t^ey should first attempt to bring 
about the disgrace of the sago. With this 
obj^t in view, he sent, by way of a pr^'sent to 
the Duke of Loo, eighty bcjiufiful girls, accom- 
plished in the arts of music and dancing, and a 


hundred and twenty of the finest horses to bo 
seen anywhere. 

The result was just what was anticipated by 
the wily minister. The girls found a splendid 
welcome in the Duke’s hareem, the horses were 
s.afcly housed in the ducal stables ; and Confucius 
was left to his own reflections on the folly of 
men who jn-cforreil the frivolous songs of pretty 
girls to the wisdom of Yaou and Shun. 

Confucius felt that he must leave the State. • 
The neglect of the Duke to send round among 
the minislcm portions of the flesh after a great 
sacrifice, furnished a plausible reason for with- 
drawing from the Court. He left very slowly 
and unwillingly, hoping that a change would 
come over the Duke and his counsellors, and that 
they would recall him. But no recall came ; and 
he went forth, in his fifty -sixth yt;ar, to a weary 
period of wandering among various States. 

Confucius’s Ideas of Government. 

As to Confucius’s ideas of government, which 
wc may pause Iktc to examine, we quote from 
Professor Lcggc the following instructive sum- 
mary : — “A disciple once asked him what he 
would consider the first thing to be done, if 
cnlrusteil with tlic government of a State. His 
reply was, ^ The recti lication of names.’ When 
tolil tliat such a thing was wide of the mark, he 
held to it; and, indeed, his whole social and 
political system was wrapped uj) in tlie saying. 

“He had told the Marcpiis of Ts’i, as wc 
have already seen, tluit good government was 
oblainoil when the ruler was ruler, and the 
minister minister ; when the father was father, 
and the son, son. Society, he considered, was 
an onlinanee of iieuveii, and was made up of 
five relationships— ruler and subject, husband 
and wife, father and son, elder bi’others and 
youngtu , a ?id f l ierids. There was rule on the side 
of the linst four, and submission on the other. 
The rule should be in righteousness and 
benevolence, the submission in l iglitcousucss and 
sincerity. Between friends llie mutual promo- 
tion of virtue should l>c the guiding principle. 

It was true that the duties of the several rela- 
tions were being continually violated by the 
passions of men, and the social state had become 
an anaiehy. But Confucius had confidence in 
the preponderating goodness of human nature, 
and in the iKJwer of example in superiors. 
‘Not more surely,’ he said, ‘docs the grass bend 
before tlie wind, than the masses yield to the will 
of those above them.’ Given the model ruler, 
and the nnxlel peojilc would forthwith appear. 

“And lu. himself could make the model ruler. 
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He could tell the princes of the States what they 
ought to be ; and he could point them to exam- 
ples of perfect virtue in former times — ^to the 
sage founders of their own dynasty ; to the sage 
S’ang, who had founded the previous dynasty of 
Shangi ; to the sage Yer, who first established a 
hereditary kingdom in (Ihina ; and to the greater 
sages still who lived in a more distant golden 
age. 

With his own lessons and these patterns, any 
ruler of his day, who would listen to him, might 
reform and renovate his own State, and his influ- 
ence would break forth Ix^yond its limits, till the 
face of the whole kingdom should be filled with a 
multitudinous relation — keeping well-fed, happy 
people. *If any ruler,’ he once said, ‘would 
submit to me as his director for twelve months, 
I should accomplish something considerable; 
and in three years I should attain the realization 
of my hopes.’ Sucli were tlie ideas, the dreams 
of Confucius. But he had not been able to got 
the ruler of his native State to listen to him. 
His sage counsels had molted away before the 
glance of beauty and the pomps of life.” 

Wan DERI NO To- AND -F ro. 

Though disappointed of the hopes he enter- 
tained of the iluke of Loo, ConfiK’iua was by no 
means disposed to resign his rCdc as the n^formcr 
of the age. ‘‘If any one among the princes 
would employ mo,” said he in words we have 
already quoted, “ I would elTeot something 
considerable in twelve months, and in three 
years the Government would lie iierfeeti d.” But 
the times wore unfavourable. The struggle 
for supremacy which liatl been going on for cen- 
turies between the princes of the various States 
was then at its height ; and though there might 
be a question as to who would 1)C ultimately vic- 
torious, there could be no doubt that the sceptre 
had already passed from the hands of the ruler 
of Chow. 

When Confucius left Loo, he was in tlic fifty- 
sixth year of his age. Ho did not return to it 
for thirteen years. During this period, he tra- 
velled about among different States, lioping to 
fall in with some [U’ince wlio would accept him 
as his adviser, and so initiate a government 
which should become the centre of a general 
reformation. But his hopes were vain ; scvc'xal 
princes were pleased enough to receive and 
entertain him, but, spile of his wise discourses, 
they would not alter their plans. 

FiEMARKABLE InCIDE^S’TS. 

Many incidents that befcdl the sagedLo ing this 


unsettled period of his life are of great interest 
both as exhibiting the manners of the time, and 
as showing us the principles which animated 
Confucius, and the philosophy by which he hoped 
to regenerate mankind. 

During his wanderings, he and his company 
were once in danger of perishing from want. 
The courage even of Tzc-lu, a leading disciple, 
gave way. “ Has the superior man indeed iiius 
to endure ? ” he a^cd. “ The superior man may 
have to suffer want,” replied Confucius ; “ but 
he is still the superior man. The small man in 
the same circumstance loses his self-command.” 

His disciples naturally did not take so exalted 
a view as he did of what he considered to be a 
heaven-appointed mission, and were inclined t^o 
urge him to make concessions in harmony with 
the times. “ Yoiir principles,” said Tszc-kung tc) 
him, ‘‘ arc excellent, but they are unacceptable 
in the empire ; would it not be well, therefore, to 
modify ihcni a little ? ” “ A good husbandman,*' 
answert'd Confucius, “can sow, but lie cannot 
secure a hnrvest. An artizaii may excel in handi- 
craft, but he cannot provide a market for his 
goods. And in precisely the same way a superior 
man can cultivate his principles, but he canpciS 
m.'ike Ibem acceptable.” ^ 

When on Iiis way to Wei, ho was attacked at 
Poo by some determined opponents.^, On this 
occasion his person was seized ; and though his 
followers struggled manfully' with liis captors, 
their efforts did not save him from having to 
sware that he would not continue his journey to 
Wei. Spite, however, of Ijis oath, he had no 
sooner escaped from the clutclics of his captors 
than he resigned his journey as if nothing had 
liappeiuxl. 

This deliberate forfeiture of his word by one 
who had commanded them to “ hold faithfulnes.-; 
and sincerity as first principles,” surprised his 
disciples ; and Tsze-knng, who was usually the 
spokesman on such occasions, asked him wdiethcr 
it was right to violate the oath he had taken- 
But Confucius, who had learned expediency in 
iulversity, replied : “It w’os an oath extracted by 
force. The spirits do not hear such.” ^ 

Confucius and the Hermit. 

In China in the days of Confucius, as, indeed, 
there liavc been in all places and at all periods 
of the world’s history, there existed a class of 
recluses who had withdrawn tluynselvcs from 
the world in disgust. Learned and well-dis- 
posed, they had abandoned the conflict witb'the 
vice and disorder that seemed everywhere about 
them. With these the sage, during the course 
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of his wanderings, frequently came in contact. 
His character was beyond their comprehension ; 
they felt almost a contempt for him when they 
beheld him struggling against the stream, and 
hoping against hope. 

On one occasion, Confucius was looking about 
for a ford. He saw a man working in a neigh- 
bouring field, and sent Tze-lu to ask for informa- 
tion. The man, who proved to be a recluse, 
liaving discovered that his quostiontT was one 
of Confucius’s disciples, said to him : “Disonlor 
like a swelling flood overspreads the kingdom, 
and no one is able to repress it. AV’hy hdlow a 
master who withdraw’s from one ruh'i’ and 
another that will not follow his counsel / would 
it not ho beticr to follow those who retire from 
the world altogethcj’ ? ” So saying he jucked up 
his hoc again, without saying anylliiiig about the 
whereabouts of the ford. 

Tzc-lu returned and reported what the man 
had said ; on which Conf ucias said, ’• It is iiripossl- 
hlc to Avithdraw from the world, and assucialti 
with bii'ds and beasts that have, lu) aftluity with 
us. 'With Avhoin should 1 associate but with 
suffering men ' The disorder that prevails is 
».-hat requires my clforts. Jf right imnciplos 
ruuJl throiifC^li the kingdom, tlea’o Avould bo no 
necessity for tiuj to change ni}* State.” 

‘‘ Wc nujst,’’ says Professor Legg(3, *• recognize 
in these words a brave heart and a noble sym- 
pathy. Confucius would m»t abandon the (xius(i 
of the ]>eoph'. He \^onld bold r.n bis way to the 
eiitl. Defeated lie might bo; but ho would be 
true to his liuniaTn.* and rightcion-^ mission.” 

AIistakkn Identity. 

On liis way to visit the State of Cli’in, his way 
hapiKjned ?o lie tlirough the town (jf Kwaug, 
which had siiffenxl considerably from the fili- 
bustering expeditions of a notoj’iou> disturlKir of 
the public peace calhid Yang IIoo, To tliis 
objectionable cliaraclcr Confucius bore such a 
striking resemblance, that the citizens o£ Kwang 
BUiToundcd the bouse in Avhicli lie lodged, intend- 
ing tfk attack him. The situation Avas certainly 
disquieting, Jiiid Ids disciples Avere rreatly 
ahirmcd. The belief of Confucius, hoAA’e\’or, in 
the heaven-set nature of his mission, raised him 
above fear. “ Is not the truth lodged in me?” 
he said. “ If Heaven had Avishcu to let t his sacred 
cause perish, 1 should not ha\"c been })nt into .such 
a relation to it*. Heaven Avi * > not let the cause of 
truifli perish, and Avhat, therefore, can the people 
of ixAvang do to me ? ” Saying which ho tuiuxl 
his lyre, and sang probably some of those songs 


from his recently compiled Book of Odes> which 
breathed tlie wisdom of the ancient emperors. 

From some cause or other — ^moi*c likely from 
the people of the town discovering their mistake 
than from any effect pnxluced by Confucius's 
ditties — the attacking force suddenly withdrew, 
leaving the sage free to go wherever he plmed. 

Return to Loo. 

At last, after having been absent for about 
thirteen years fnun his native State of Loo, the 
time arrived Avhen he was to return to it. But 
by the irony of fate, the accomplishment of his 
long-olicrislu'd desire was due, not to his reputa- 
tion for political or ethical AA'isdom, but to his 
knowledge of military tactics, for which he had q 
hearty contempt. There happened at this time 
to be a diseipl(3 of the sage, one Yen Ycav, in the 
service, of Ke K’ang; and he had conducted a 
camiKiign against T’se with great success. On 
his trium])hal return, Kc K’ang inquired how he 
had gaiueil his military skill. ‘‘ From Confucius,’’ 
replied the g(;iicral. “ And what sort of a man 
is he ? ” asked Ke K'aug. “ Were you to employ 
him,” ausAvered Yen Yew,” your fame would 
spread al)r<'ad ; your \)eo})le might face demons 
and got Is, and wtuiltl have nothing either to fear or 
to ask <»f then:. Ami if you accepted his princi- 
ple'', Avero yon to collect a thousand altai’s of tho 
sfyirits of tho land, it wouM profit yoa nothing.” 

Attraetod by such a prospect, Ko K’ang pro- 
p»)scd to invite the sage to his ('lourt. “ If you 
do,” .sai«l Y'en A!'ew, ‘‘mind you do not allow 
moan mrn to come Indween you and him.” 

*• But,” says Mr. Douglas in his Conf ucianism 
anti Tatiuism,” ’'before Ko K’ang's invitation 
rcaclietl (.Yrnfucius, an incident occurred which 
made I he arrival of the messengers from Loo 
.still TiK»n' Avclcomo to him. K’mig WSn, an 
olfi ’. r of Wei, Avhere t’onfutans them wa.s, came 
to ct)nsnll him as to the bi st mcan.s of attacking 
tho fiiifc of another officer Avith whom he was 
engaged in a feud, tloufuciui, disgusted at 
being o' nsuUc.d on such a sni)ject, professed 
ignorance, arul prepared to leave the Slate, say- 
ing as he Avent away, “ The. ]>ii'd eliouscs its tree ; 
the tree docs not choo.so tlio lai'd.” 

Just then Ke K’ang'.s envoys arrived, and ho 
at once accepted tlic invitation they brought. 
He ])acked up his baggage and set out for a State 
which ho liad not seen for so long a time, and 
which was eudeai od to him by many early recol- 
lections. 

Unwelcome Counsel ; In Private Life. 

On arriving at Loo, ho presented himself at 
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Court, and, in answer to a question of the Duke 
Gae on the subject of f?ovcrnment, threw out a 
strong hint that the Duke might do well to oifer 
him an appointment. “Government,” he said, 

“ consists in the right choice of ministers.” To 
the same question put by Kc K’ang, he replied, 
“Employ the upright, and put aside the crooked, 
and thus will the crooked be made upright.” 

At this time Kc K’ang was perplexed as to 
what measures to adopt to suppress the prevail- 
ing brigandage. “ If you, sir,” said Confucius, 
“were not avaricious, though you might offer 
rewards to induce people to steal, they would 
not.” From this answer we sec the estimate put 
by the sage on not only Kc K’fing, but the Duke 
Qac — ^for the two were so entirely of one mind 
that the deeds of Kc K’ang never failed to be 
endorsed by the Duke. It was clearly impossible 
that Confucius should serve under such a rcyime; 
and instead, therefore, of soliciting public employ- 
ment, he retired into private life, and devoted 
himself to literary pursuits. 

He had now leisure to finish editing the Slioit 
King, or “ Book of History,” to which he wrote 
a preface ; he also “ carefully digested the rites 
and ceremonies determined by the wisdom of the 
more ancient sages and kings; collected and 
arranged the ancient poetry, and undertook the 
reform of music.” He made a diligent study of 
the “Book of Changes,” to which he added a 
Commentary. This Commentary sufficiently indi- 
cates that the original meaning of the work was 
as great a m3’'stcry to him as it had been to 
others. But he had a high idea of the value of 
the kernel encased in this unusually hanl shell, 
and used to say, tliat “ if a few years could be 
added to liis life he would give fifty of tliem to 
the study of ‘ The Book of Changes,’ and that 
then he expected to be without great faults.” 

Fatiiek and Son. 

In 442 B.c. Ids son Ledicd. He is seldom men- 
tioned in the life of his illusti-ious father ; and the 
few references we have to him arc enough to 
show that a small share of parental aHection fell 
to his lot. 

Almost the only instance wc liave of the 
manner of Confucius’s intercourse with his son 
Le, is the following : “ Have you licard any 
lessons from your father different from w’hat we 
have all hcarcl ? ” asked bne of the disciples once 
of Le. “ No,” said Lc. “ He was standing once 
alone, when I was passing through the court 
below with hasty steps, and he said tQ me, 
‘ Have you read the Odes ? ’ On my answering 
‘ Not yet,’ he added, * If you do not learn the 


Odes, you wUl not be fit to converse with 1 * 
Another day, in the same place and the same 
way, he said to me, ‘ Have you read the Rules 
of Propriety? ’ On my replying ‘Not yet,’ he 
said, ‘ If you do not learn the Rules of Propriety, 
your character cannot be established.’ I have 
heairi only these two things from him.” The 
disciple was delighted, and said : “ I asked one 
thing, and I have got three things. I have heard 
about the Odes ; I have heard about the Rules of 
Propriety ; I have also heard that the superior 
man maintains a distant reserve towartls his 
son.” 

“ I can easily believe,” says Professor Legge, 
“that this distant reserve was the rule which 
Confucius followed in the treatment of his son. 
A stern dignity is the quality which a father has 
to maintain upon his system. It is not to be 
without the element of kindness, but that must 
never go beyond the line of propriety. There 
is too little room left for the play and develop- 
ment of natural affection.” 

“Spring and Autumn Annals.” 

In spite of his declining strength and his many 
employments, he now wrote the Ch'un tiCew^ or 
* Spring and Autumn Annals,” in which hb fol- 
lowed Ihe history of his native State of Loo, 
from the time of the Duke Yin to the fourteenth 
year of the Duke Gae, that is, to the time when 
the appearance of the K’c-liii, which we shall 
notice presently, warned him to look for the 
termination of his earthly career. 

“ This,” says Professor Douglas, “ is the only 
work of which Confucius was the author, and of 
this every word is his own. H is biographers say 
that ‘ what was written he wrote, and what was 
erasi^l was eiascd by him.’ Not an expression 
was cither inserted or altered by anyone but 
liiinself. When he had completed the work, he 
handed the manuscript to his disciples, saying, 

‘ By the “ Spring and Autumn Annals ” I shall 
be known, and by the “Spring and Autumn 
Annals ” I shall be condemned.’ ” This only 
furnishes another of the many instances in which 
authors have entirely misjudged the value of 
their own works. 

“In the estimation of his countrymen even, 
whose reverence for his every won.1 would incline 
them to accept las opinion on this as on every 
subject, the ‘Spring and Autumn Annals’ holds 
a very secondary place ; his utterances recorded 
in the Lnn yu, or ‘Confuciaii lAnalect**,’ being 
esteemed of far higher value, as they undoubtedly 
axe. And, indeed, the two works he compiled, 
the ‘ Shoo King ’ and the ‘ Shec King,’ hold a 
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% ery much higher place in the public regard than 
the book on which he so prided himself. To 
foreigners, whose judgments arc unhampered by 
his recorded opinion, his character as an original 
liistorian sinks into insignificance, and he is 
known only as a philosopher and statesman.” 

There was nothing spiritual in the tcaclnngs 
of Confucius. He rather avoided references to 
the supernatural. In answer to a question 
alx>ut death, he answered, “ While we do not 
know life, how do yon know about dcfitii ? ” 

Gai>heeino Clouds; The Death op 
Confucius. 

In 441 B.C., he lost by dcath^his favourite dis- 
ciple Yen llwuy. 

When the news of his death reached him, he 
oxolaimed, “Alas ! Heaven is destroying me.” 

A year later, a stiange, one-horned animal was 
caught by a servant of Ke K’ang while on a 
hunting expedition. Xo one could tell what 
fort^of creature it was, so (Vinfaeius was sent 
for. At once he deelarc'd it to be a K’e-liii ; and, 
according to tradition, it was identical wi^h one 
which appeared before bis birth. This, it is said, 
waj^proved by its having a piece of ribbon on its 
horn fasteru'4 there by his mother when the 
weird animal presented itself to her in a dream 
on Mount tSTe. This second apparition could 
have only one meaning, and t^mfueius was pro- 
foundly affected by th<5 ])ovlcnt. 

“For whom have ^ou come? ” he cried, “for 
whom have you come?” Then bursting into 
tears he added, “ The course of my doctrine is 
run, and T am unknown.” 

“ How do you moan that you arc unknown ? ” 
asked Tzc-kung. 

“ I don’t coiniilain of Providence,” replied the 
sage, “ nor find fault with men that learning is 
neglected and success is worshii)ped, He.avcn 
knows me ... . Never docs a sui»erior man pass 
away without leaving a name behind him. Hut 
my princijdiis m.akes no progress, and I, how 
shall I be viewed in future ages ? ” 

Ear^ one morning, we arc told, he rose, and 
with his hands l)chind his back, and dr.v/ging 
his staff, moved about by his door, saying softly 
to himself, — 

“ The great mountain must crumble ; 

The strong beam must break ; 

And the wise man wither away like an herb of the 
fleld.’% 

In a\little while he came into the house and 
^seated himself opposite the door. 

Tze-kiing had overheard him, and said to him- 


self, “ If the great mountains crumble, to w^t 
shall I look up ? If the strong beam b^ak, and 
the wise man wither away, on whom shall I lean? 
The master, 1 fear, is going to l)c ill.” Upon this 
he hastened into the house. 

Confucius said to him : “ Tze, what makes 
you so late ? .... The intelligent monarch 
arrives who will m.akc mo his master. My time 
is come h) die.” 

So it was. He lay down on his couch, and 
after seven ilays breathed his last. 

On tlie death of their master, the devoted 
company of his (liscii»les buried him with great 
pomp. A number of them erected huts in the 
vieinit^'^ of liis gmve, and remained there, for 
three years, lamenting his lo.ss as if he had been 
their father. Tze-kung, the last of his favourite 
three, stayed behind the rest, to indulge his grief 
for another j)criod of the same duration. 

The tidings of the death of Confucius spread 
through the country, and created a groat sensa- 
tion. As has been too often tlic ease in the 
history of this world, the man who was neglected 
during his lifetime became all at once the object 
of uulx)uiided admiration. 

The Crave op (^onfucius. 

The grave of Confueiiis is situated in a large 
rectangle separated from the rest of the K’ung 
eemetciy, without the houiuls of the city of 
K'mh-fow. Through a magnitiee.nt gateway wo 
gain entrance to :i noble, avenue lined with 
cypress trees, wliich leads to the tomb. The 
tomb consists of a large and lofty mound, with a 
inarhle statue in front, hearing by way of in- 
scrii)lion the title gi\en to Confucius under the 
Sang dynasty: “The most s.agel}'' ancient in- 
sii’ueio ; the all-accomplished, all -informing 
King.” 

A short distance in front of the tomb, on the 
right and left hand, are two smaller mounds, 
one over tlie grave of his sj>n, and (he other over 
th.'itof his grandson, the author of the remark- 
able treatise known as “ The Doctrine of the 
Mean.” 

Scattered all about arc imperial tablets of 
different dynastie.s, with glowing tributes in 
honour of the sage ; and to the right of the grand- 
son's mound we see a small house said to mark 
the situation of the hut in which I’ze-kung 
p.*isse<l his long period of mourning. On the 
mound grow acacias, cypresses, the Achillea^ a 
plant whose stalks are employed for purposes of 
divination, and the crystal tree, a tree which is 
said not to he found elsewhere. 
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PEJiBOirAL Appearance and Habits. 

As to the personal appearance of Confticitis, 
most that is recorded is decidedly mythical. 
The legends assign to his figure “ nine and forty 
remarkable peculiarities, a mere fraction of which 
would have made him more a monster than a 
man. No doubt he was in size and complexion 
much the same as many of his descendants of 
the present day. The statue of Confucius which 
stands in the temple adjoining his tomb, repre- 
sents him as tall, strong, and well-built, with a 
felt red face and large and licavy head. 

But if his disciples did not think it wortli 
wliilc to give ail account of his personal appear- 
ance, they have taken care to transmit to 
posterity a very minute account of his habits. 
The Tenth Book of the Analects is all taken up 
with his deportment, eating, and style of dress. 
In public he was a man of ceremony, but lie 
threw off all forinality when he sat at home. 

In the presence of his pvin<'-(3, his manner, 
though self-possessed, disjilayed jxv^pectful un- 
easiness. Wlien ho cnti:r(;d the palaet?, or wdion 
he passed the vacant throne, his countenance 
changed, his krgs bent under him, and he spoke 
as though he had scarcely breath to utter a word. 
When it fell to his lot to hear the royal seciptre, 
he stooped his body as tliougli he were not able 
to sustain its weight. If the prince came to 
visit him vvboii ho was ill, lie had Jiimscif ]daoed 
with Ids head to tlio cjisL, and lay dressed in his 
court-clothes with his girdle across them. When 
sent for by the prince to assist in receiving a 
royal visitor. Ids countenance ai)pcarod to change. 
He inclined himself to tlie ullicei’s among wliom 
he stood ; and when sent to meet the visitor at 
the gate, “he hastened forwanl with his arms 
spread out like the wings (d a bird,” .Vt the 
wild gatherings whieli aefomi)anicd the annual 
ceremony of driving away ix^stilcntialinllucnces, 
he paid honour to the original meaning of the 
rite by standing in his court robes on the eastern 
steps of his house, and received the riotous exor- 
cists as though they w’crc favoured guests. 

In rcgaril to eating and drinking, he was very 
particular, and guided, to all appearance, by 
sound sanitary principles. All his food had to 
be cut properly and be served with its appropriate 
sauce. Ho was not a ^rcat eater ; and wlicn at 
meals, he sat silent. Whatever the fare might 
be, even though it were but coarse rice and 
thin soup, he would offer a little in sacrifice with 
a grave, respectful air. There was no fixed 
limit to the wine he drank, bat ’t is on record 
that, he never indulged to excess. 


These and other characteristics of Confucius- 
were carefully treasured up by his disciples, in 
consequence of eveiy act being held to be closely 
associated with the great principles which it was 
his object to inculcate. A few' more may i)rove 
of interest to the reader. 

On occasion of a sudden clap of thunder, or 
a violent wind, he w’ould change countenance. 
He w’ould do the same, and rise up, moreover^ 
wTicn lie found himself a guest at a loaded board. 
At the sight of a person in mourning he would 
also change countenance ; .and if he hap})ened to 
be in his carriage, he w’ould bend forward with a 
respectful salutation. His goueral way in liis 
carriage was not to turn liis head rouiul, nor 
talk hastily, nor point w'ith liis hands. He was 
cliaritable. Whmi any of liis friends died, if 
there were no relations wlio could be depended 
on tor the necessary offices, he w'ould say, “ 1 
will bury him,” 

The pi-inciples,” remarks Professor Douglas, 
“which underlie all tlu;se details, relievo them 
from the sense of afflicted fnrmalily w'ljjch*lbcy 
w'ould otherwise suggc'st, Like the sages of old, 
Confucius had an over whelming faith in the effect 
of example. •* What do you say,” askeil th^^*Jlief 
of the Ke clan on one oec.'ision, Wo killing the 
unprincipled for the good of tlic principled?” 
“ Sir,” replied Confucius, “in carry,' ug on your 
(jovcrnmmit, wdiy should j'oii employ capital 
punishmeiil at all I Lei your evinced desin.'s be 
for what is good, and Ih*' iieopic, will be good.” 
And then quoting the words of King Ching, he 
added, “ The relat ion between supen’ors and in- 
feriors is like that between the wind and the 
grass. The grass must bond wdicii the winil 
blow'S across it. I’lius in every ac.t of Ids life, 
whether at home oi- abroad, whether at study or 
ill moments of relaxation, be did ail with tbo 
avow'cd object of being seen of men, and of 
inlimmcing them by Ids conduct. And to a 
certain extent he gained his end. 

A Soi.nwRY ACCOM PLisiiii ENT ; No Dis- 
putant : The Golden Rule. 

Tlic only aceoiiiplLslinicnt possessed 8y Con- 
fucius was music ; but this he studied less as an 
aecomplislimeut than as a necessary part of 
education. “ It is by tlic Odes,” he used to saj’-, 
“that Hie mind is aroused. It is by the Hales 
of Propriety that the character is established. 
And it is music that conqiletcs pie edifice. 

AVe now'hcre read of Confucius engaging in a 
dispute. When an opiwnent arose, it J^as in 
harmony w'ith the doctrine of the sage to retire 
Ixfforc him. 
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Walking one day with his disciples, Confucius 
directed their attention to the metal statue of a 
man with a triple clasp upon his mouth, which 
stood in the ancestral temple at Loo. On the 
back of the statue these words were engraved : 
“ffhe ancients were guarded in their speech; 
and, like them, we should avoid loquacity. Many 
words invite many defeats. Avoid also engag- 
ing in many businesses, fop many businesses give 
rise to many difficulties.” “Observe this, my 
children,” said he, pointing to the inscription, 
“ these words are true, and commend themselves 
to onr reason.” 

The golden rule of our Saviour, “ Do unto 
others as you would that they should do to you,” 
which Locke designates as “ the* most iiiislinkeii 
rule of morality and foundation of all social 
virtue, was inculcated by Confucius, almost in 
the same words, four centuries before. 

IIoKouRa AKD Privileges. 

Though Confucius was left to cud his life in 
obscurity, the greatest honours and privileges 
were heaped iq)on his <le,sceiidarits, who have 
existed through sixty-seven or sixty-eight gene- 
ratioju^s, and may be called the only hereditary 
nobility in China. Tluiv flourish in th« very 
dist]*ict where their great ancestor was lK)m ; 
and in all tjfc revolutions that have occurred, 
their i)rivileges hav'o been rc-spected. In the 
earlier ])a?’t of the cightcoTith century, unfler the 
great Lmperor Kang-ty, the total number of 
deacondaiits amounted to II.OOO males. Inevery 
city, down to those, of the third rank, styled 
Hicn, there is a temi^le dedicated to Confucius. 
The mandarins, all the le.arned of the land, the 
Em])cror himself, ar. bound to do him service. 
This service consists in Inirniug scented gums, 
frankincense, tapers, and sandal- wood, etc., and 
in placing fruit, wine, flowers, and others agree- 
able objects before plain tablet, on which is 
inscribed : “ O Confucius, our revered master, 
let thy s})i ritual part descend and be pleased with 
this our respect, which we now humbly oiler to 
thee,” The ceremony is precisely the same as 
that wlfich every man is enjoined to observe in 
the hall of ancestors to his parents. 

CO^'FUCIANISM. 

It was the great object of Confucius to regu- 
late the manners of the ]>cople. He thought 
outward decorui^ tlic tnie emblem of excellence 
of heart ; he therefore digested all the various 
ceremdnics into one general code of rites, which 
was called “Lc-ke,” or “Ly-king,” etc. In thi-- 
work every ritual in all th ^ rchitions of human life 


is strictly regulated, so th«at a true Chinese is a 
, perfect automaton, put in motion by the regula- 
tions of the “liV-king.” Some of the rites are 
most excellent i the duties towaivis parents, the 
respect due to superiors, the decorum in the 
behaviour of common life, etc., speak highly 
in favour of Confucius ; Init Ids substituting 
ceremony for simplicity and true politeness is 
unpardonable. I’lio *‘ly-kiiig” cimtains many 
excellent maxims, and inculcates morality ; but 
it has come to us in a multi latetl state, with many 
interpolations. 

In the writings of Confucius, the duties of 
husbands towards their wives were slightly 
dwelt upon. On the other hand, the duties and 
implicit submission of ehililrcn to their parents 
were extended to the utmost, and most rigidly 
inculcaled. Upon this wide principle of filial 
obedience the whole of his system, moral and 
political, is foiimled. A family is the prototype 
of the nation ; and, instead of the notions of 
independenetj and c<pialily among men, ho en- 
forces the principles (;[ depimdeneo and subor- 
dination — as of children to parents, the younger 
to the older. Jiy an easy licl ion, the Empero}* 
stands as the father of all his subjects, and is 
thus entitled to t.licir passive obedience ; and, 
as Dr. Mon-isoji obsei vcs, it is prohahhj (he might 
.say certainly') this feature of his doetriucs which 
lias made Confneins such a favourite with all 
ihii fforcrnmrnh' iil (‘Itina, whether of native oa; 
'tartar origin, for so many centuries. At the 
.s.ainc lime it should bo (►b.'^orved that this funda- 
mental doctrine has rcrult'i'cil the Chinese 
slavish, deceitful, .and imsillaiiinious, and has 
fostered the growth of a national character tlmt 
cannot bo rcdecinc.<J l>y geullcness of dc])ortment 
and ordci’liucss of c<niduet . 

Confihiius wjis a tmelicr of morals, but not the 
founder of a religion. His iloctrincs coiistitubi 
rather a sysiem oi philosophy in the. dejiartiuent 
of murals and polities than any ])arti/;nlar re- 
ligious faith. Arnaiild and otlnir writers have 
breadly asscrbid that he ilid not I’ccogniso the 
existence of a (lod. In liis physics, (.'onfucius 
maintains that “out of nothing there caimot 
possibly be jiroduccd anything ; that material 
bodies must have existed from all eternity ; that 
the cause Qev, i t-.ason) or principle of things must 
have had a co-existeiiec with the tilings them- 
selves ; Unit, thcrefoj-e, this cause is also eterual, 
infinite, indestructible, without limits, omnipo- 
tent, and omnipresent ; that the central point of 
influence (jitirnfith) whence this cause principally 
acts is the blue firmament (^TicTi)^ whence its 
I emanations spcoad over the wliole universe ; that 
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it is, therefore, the supreme duty of the prince, 
in the name of his subjects, to present offerings 
to and particularly at the equinoxes ; the 
one for obtaining a propitious seed-time, and the 
other a plentiful harvest.” 

He taught his diseiples that the human body 
is composed of two principles, — the one light, 
invisible, and ascending; the other gross, |)al- 
pable, and descending ; that on the Bci)aratioii of 
these two principles, the light and spiritual part 
ascends into the air, whilst the lieavy and cor- 
poreal part sinks into the earth. The woixl death 
never enters into his philosophy ; nor, on common 
occasions, is it employed by the Cliinese. When 
a i)er8on dies, they say “he lias returned to his 
family.” The body, it was difficult to deny, 
resolved itself into its jirimitive elements, and 
became a part of the universe ; but. accoixling to 
Confucius, the spirits of the good were permitted 
to visit their ancient habitations on earth, or 
such ancestral halls or other places as might be 
appointed by their children and descendants^ 
upon whom, while they received their liomagc, 
they (the dead) had the ^lowcr of conferring 
benefcictions. Hence arose the indispensable 
duty of performing sacrecl rites in the hall or 
temple of ancestors ; and all such as negJectcid 
this duty, it was believed, would be punished, 
after death, by tlioir spiritual part being de- 
prived of the privilege of visiting the hall 
Oi'.' ancestors, and of the .su[»renic bliss arising 
from the homage bestowed by descemdant^. 

A belief in good and evil genii, and of tutelar 
spirits jiresiding over families, houses, towns, and 
other places, inevitably arose out c»C this sy.stem. 
It docs not appear, however, that either Confucius 
or any of his followers attached the idea of a 
personal Icing or form to the Doily ; nor have 
the true Confucians ever represented the Great 
First Cause under any image or person ilication 
whatsoever. The images and idols of China 
belong to other faiths. It was soon found that 
the notions of Confucius were too abstrfict and 
ideal for the mass of his countrymen, who, like 
the rest of mankind in nearly all ages and all 
countries, re(iuired something material to fix their 
attention and excite their devotion. 

The moral doctrines of Confucius include, 
as we have already noticed, that capital one, 
which, however neglected in practice, lias ob- 
tained in theory the universal assent of man- 
kind ; he taught his disciples “to treat others 
accoixling to the Ircatraont which they them- 
selves would desire at their hands.” In his 
doctrines there is an evident h^iiig to predesti- 
nation or fatalism, ami to I’ortun- -telling, or 


predicting events by the mystical lines of 
Fo-shee. 

With all his defects and omissions, Confucius 
was, however, a most wonderful man. His 
83 ^stcm, without making any pretension to Divine 
authority, still continues to prevail through- 
out the most extensive empire in the world. 
Some religions may have lasted as long, or longer, 
but we believe no philosophic code can claim 
anything like such a lengthened period of active 
practical existence. Tlic Tibetan, the Duddliist, 
and other religions, have divided and still divide 
iiiffuencc with it, but have never overthrown its 
empire. The superstitious and the vulgar of 
all classes, from the emperor on the throne 
to the poor saih^r on board the junk, may bum 
gilt paper and offer sacrifices to wooden idols, 
pmetise incantations, and offer up prayers to 
the “invisible mother of heaven,” but at the 
same time they all revere the name of Confucius ; 
and the more enlightened pretend to be wholly 
guided by his merely philosophical code. The 
body of bis laws and instructions is still followed, 
not only by the Chinese, but by Goreans, Cochin- 
(’hijiesc, and other people who, taken collectively, 
are estimated at 400,000,000 of souls. 

The Superior Man. 

In his “ Oonf ucianisni and Taouism,” Mr. Doug- 
las shows that the leading principle in Confucius’s 
mind as a teacher was that the example of a 
“superior man” might, reform the State. He 
seems to have thoroughly believed tliat, if one 
man could be found who came up to the stan- 
dard of the aneieiit worthies Yaou and Shun, who 
were “ profound, wise, accomplished, and intelli- 
gent,” and, combined with these qualities, “ were 
also mikl, respectful, and quite sincere,” then 
“the report of such an one’s mj’sterioiis virtue 
would be heard on high,” and the people w^ould 
be reformed. Confucius appears to have shaped 
his life xvith this aim. He himself disclaimed 
any right to the title of a sage, or even of a 
“superior man,” but his aim was to base the 
well-being of society on such principles as tht\ 
gf.ge would api)rove, and such as the 8ld kings 
whom he names illustrated in their conduct. Jt 
is not surprising that Confucius lived to find out 
his eiTor. “ A superior man,” he at length con- 
fe.5Scd, “ ought not to enter a tottering State,” for 
his teaching and his example w’ould be useless, 
and he himself subject to cc^tumely and dis- 
respect.” 

The training necessary to become “ a Auperior 
man” forms the main subject of Confucius’s 
theories. He regarded the sage as “the equal 
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of heaven ; ” but the superior man mipfht be 
trained and rise to the condition so denoted. 

Secbets of Influence. 

“It will naturally be asked,” remarks Mr. 
Douglas, “ wherein lay the secret of the vast 
influence which has been exercised by Confucius. 
And to this we answer, first, that beinj? a China- 
man of Chinamen, his teachings were specially 
suited to the nature of those ho taufrht. Tlic 
Mongolian mind being eminently phlegmatic and 
unspeculalivc, naturally rebels against the idea 
of investigating matters which arc bc3’’ond its 
experiences, and its calm, placid habit forbids its 
being the instigator of fiery tempers and hot- 
hcadctl crimes. With the idea, thcn*forc, of a 
future life still unawakened, a plain, matter-of- 
fact system of morality such as that enunciated 
by Confucius was suiticient for all the wants of 
the Chinese. Sccondlj”, it w’as to the interest of 
both the rulers an'd the ruled to support his 
doctrines. The Ac. facto ruler found in him a 
low’cr of strength ; for if the throne wp'-* the 
renvard vouchsafed by heaven for eminent virtue, 
theiWiC wIki oceuj)iedit in peace must ncce«sanTy 
have an nnas.milablo right to it; and thi con- 
stant exhortations to lo^'alty to be found on 
every page oithe Confucian writings cannot but 
have been grateful to tlu; ears of sovereigns. 

“ The ruled, on the other hand, felt that they 
were supreme in the estimation of the sage. The 
promotion of their interests and material well- 
being wa: the first duty of the sovereign; and the 
extent of <hclr loyalty was to he measured by his 
success in this direction. He recognised no ranks 
or titles hut those won by merit ; and thus 
every office in the Stjilc was open to every one 
alike. The people wen? to be well cared for, and 
in case of neglect or oppression they had the right 
of rebellion. The sovereign was the vicegertmt 
of Heaven ; but only as long as he walke<l in the 
heavenly way were the unswerving lo^^alty and 
devotion of his subjects due to him. 

“ And, thii’dly, the i^ossession of so liighlj"- 
prized a literature at so early a dabj having sug- 
gested its adoption as the curriculum in schools and 
the test of scholarship at all examinations, the 
people, ignorant of all else, have learned to Irok 
upon it as the quintessence of Av^dom, and its 
author as the wisest of mankind. It might b<j 
considered impoisible to calculate the clfects oL 
the concentration of a nation mind, century 
after century, on any given text-book ; but in 
China we have the result worked out before ns ; 
and wc find that it has amounted to the absolute 


subjection of ui)W'ards of forty generations of 
Chinamen to the dicta of one man.” 

The position and influence of Confucius are, 
according to another eminent scholar, to be 
ascribed chiefly to two causes: — his being the 
possessor first of all of the monuments of anti- 
quity, and the exeinj>lificr and expounder of 
the maxims of the golden age of Cliina ; and, 
secondly, the devotion to him of his immediate 
disciples and their early followers.. The national 
and tlie personal arc thus blended in him, each 
as its highest degree of excellence. Ho was a 
Chinese of the Chinese ; he is also represented, 
and all now believe him to have been, the bean 
■iAeal of humanity in its best and noblest 
cslate. 

Confucius felt that he was in the world for a 
special piirjMwc. It was not to proclaim any 
new truths or to initiate any new economy. It 
w'as to prevent Avhat had previously been known 
from being lost. 

He throw no light on tho‘ great problems of 
human condition and destiny. He, never specu- 
lated either as to the creation of things or as to 
the end of them. He was not ])crplcxed as to the 
origin of man, nor did he seek to know about hw 
hcreiiftcr. Ho meddled with neither physics nor 
mctaph.ysics. To his practical mind, the toiling 
of thought amid uncertainties seemed worse than 
useless. 

A REPltKSEM’ATlVE LlFB. 

“A very remarkable man,” says Professor 
Lcgge ; “ Confucius w’^as persistent ami condensed; 
but neither his views nor his character were per- 
fect. In the China the n existing, he saw terrible 
evils find dlsonlers, whieli he set himself, in the 
bcjievob iice of his heart, to rcmerly,* but of one 
principal cause of this unhappy condition lie had 
no idea. The, existence of polygamy, and the 
evils flowing frogi it, were subjects to which 
Confucius never appeared to have given a 
thought. He mourned, it is true, on* the death 
of his mother, but no generous woitl ever passed 
his lips about Avoman as woman, and aj)parcatly 
no cliiA'alro’H sentiment ever kindled in his 
bosom. Nor had he the i(h;a of any progress or 
regeneration of society. The stars all shone to 
him in the heavens behind ; none beckoned 
briglitly before. It was no doubt the moral cle- 
ment of his teaching, springing out of his view 
of human nature, which attracted many of hia 
disciples, and still holds the best ];art of the 
Chinese men of learning bound to him ; but the 
conservatiAX tendency of his lessons — nowhere 
so apparent as in the ‘ Ch’un Ts’iu ’ — is the chief 
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reason why successive dynasties have delighted 
to do him honour.” 

To understand Confucius is to understand 
China. He had no idiosyncracy. He was an 
incarnation o£ the national character, a mouth- 
piece of the national feelings; and he was only 
grcjitcr than the rest of his countrymen by being 
imbued with that genius which gives vitality and 
energy to thoughts that lie dormant, though 
existing in the minds of meaner men. 

Confucius could not have produced the effect 
which he has j)roduced upon the Kingdom of 
China ; could not be recognised in the character 
in which he luis been recognised for so many ages, 
if his mind had not be(in tlie very highest type 
of the Chinese mind ; that in which we may read 
what it was aiming at both before and aft?r he 
appeared to enlighten it. \Vc may, therefore, 
acquiesce without dilliculty in the opinion, that 
the Chinese religion wfis from the first of a much 
less high and mysterious quality than that of 
almost any people upon the earth ; that the be- 
lief of the eternal, as distinct from and opposed 
to the temporal, existed very dimly and imper- 
Eoctly ill it, and was supplied only by a reverence 
for the past ; that the sense of conrieclion or com- 
Tu union with any invisible jx>wors, tliough not 
absent, must have been weak and slightly 
<lcveloped ; that the Emperor must have been 
ro'.^rded always as the liighest utterer of the 
divine mind ; that the priest luust. liave been 
chiefly valued as a minister of ilic ceremonial of 
the Court ; that rites and ceremonies must have 
had in this land a substantive value, independent 
of all significance, which they have scarcely ever 
possessed elsewhere ; that tliere was united with 
this tendency one which to some may seem in- i 
compatible with it, — an attaclmicnt to whatever 
is useful and practical ; that the Cliitiese must 
have entertained a profound respect for family 
relationships, that the relations}] ip of fathej* 
and son will, however, have so overshadowed all 
the rest, that they all have been regarded 
merely as different forms of it, or as to be siicri- 
ficed for the sake of it; that implicit obedience 
to authority will have been the virtue which 
every institution existed to enforce, which was 
to be their only preserver. If wo suppose the 
reverence for the shades of ancestors, for the 
person of the Emperor, for tlic dignity of the 
hither, to have been joined with something of a 
.Sabrcan worship, witii some astrology and specu- 
lation about the future, w’c shall perhaps arrive 
at a tolerably near conception of China as it may 
have existed under the old cm perns, to whom the 
^gc constantly refers with admiration and regret. 


The Religions of China. 

The highly-wrought system of ethics of 
Confucius is the quintessence of worldly wisdom ; 
and if a moral 'system, without spirit or spiritual 
aims, could give life to a people or nation, the 
Chinese might rank high among the peoples of the 
earth. It teaches a man what he ought to be, but 
it provides no motive beyond the well-being of 
society ; and it rests on. no sanction except the 
examples of Yaou and Shun and other worthies, 
whose sayings and whose examples have been 
patterns for other ages. Hence (Confucianism was 
ever opposed to Buddhist teaching, because 
Buddhism pretends to rest on a revelation of 
truth, and lioicbj out an ultimate perfection as 
within the reach of all men from the liighest to 
' the lowest. * 

(China has three national religions : Buddliism. 
which was jwlmitted as a religion of tJie Stale 
sixty-five years after Christ, Taouism, and Con- 
fucianism. , 

“ These three religions,” remarks Mr. Clodd in 
his “(Childhood of Religions,” “are often pro- 
fessed by the same person ; and there is none of 
that biller feeling between the believers in 
dilTercnt creeds which exists much^i?mong , 
Oliristiaus, Moslems,, and otlicrs. This is, however ] 
owing to tlie lack of earnestness : for they who 
feel deeply concerning what they believe cannot 
be careless in regarding what they think arc the 
ciTors of Olliers.” 

Lao-tse, the founder orTaouism, lived between 
500 and 6(X) years before Christ, and was an 
altogether differen t man from ('onfucius. He wils 
a thinker, not a worker, seeking to unravel those 
same problems which perplexed Buddha; and 
what there is in the Chinese belief of a spiritual 
kind may have been aided by the teaching of 
liao-tsc. Confucius is said to have visited him, 
and confessed that he coulil not understand him. 
Taouism has become mixed up witft' magic and 
other senseless beliefs, and its priests are for the 
most part ignorant men, so that it has no great 
hold on the Chinese. 

ti 

The Leading Followeb of Confucius 

After the death of Confucius, the condition of 
the empire grew worse and worse; and so it con- 
tinued till 371 B.C., when Mencius, on whom the 
mantle of Confucius was destined to fall, was bom 
in the principality of Tsow. “Oij arrivingat man’s 
estate,” says Professor Douglas, “ he adopted, like 
his great prototype, the calling of a teacUeis and 
gradually surrounded himself with a body of 
faithful and admiring disciples whom he educated 
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lo assist him in the work of perpcluatiiig the 
tloctrinca of tlio sage. lie had no system of his 
own to enunciate, but, clothing himself in the 
armour prepared for him by his master, he went 
forth to combat the evils of the day, and just in 
proportion as these were greater and more com- 
plex than in the time of Tonfucius. so was he 
bolder in attack and more subtle in argument 
tlian he. Where Confucius Iiad cliastised with 
whips, he cliastised with scorjiions ; and this not 
only when he was dealing Avith his equals and 
inferiors, but also when princes and governors 
were the* objects oMiis wrath.” 

Like his great masUir, Mencius earnestly looked 
for some ruler who would follow his counsels, and 
iilso, like Confucius, though he visited several 
Courts, and was hospitably entertained, he failed 
in his great object. But though fortune refused 
to smile upon him, he found consolation ift his 
7‘etircment in the belief that his want of success 
was the aiipointinent of Heaven. Heaven docs 
not wish.” he saitl, “ that the empire should enjoy 
tranquility and good order and it was therefore 
in no discontented spirit that he finally resigned 
all lioj)c of Slicing bis principles carried into jirac- 
tic|j,^arid devoted Ids life to the compilation of 
ins works airl the instruction of liis disci; Ics. 

With the revival of learning under ilic Uan 
dynasty, ih% atlcntion of sclioliirs was att raoted to 
bis Avritings; but it aa'os not until the reign of 
Sliin-tsiijig (A.]). 100M-]08o)of the Sung dynasty, 
that tin!/ were incb*'led among the ( onfucian 
classic.^; since which lime, however, he hasjlicld 
ajdacc ‘^econd only to that of Confucius in the 
esteem of Ir’s eAUintryinCMi. 

FtTXDAMilNTAL MAXIMS. 

About the close of the sovcntecntli century the 
Emi)oror K'iMg-Iu is'UC'i sixteen max inis founded 
nn the teachings of ( onfueius for the guidance 
of the people, whose morality had for some time 
been daif^ declining, and whose hearts Avero not 
;ls of old.” These maxims, Avliich summed up as 
;t were all the essential iioints of the Coiifucian 
doctrine, have been thus translated by Mr. 
Lcgg^:— 

1. Esteem most highly lilial piety and bruiUcrly 
submission, in onlcr to give due prominence to 
the social relations. 

2. Behave with generosity to +hc In’anches of 
your kindred, in order to illustrate hannony and 
benignity. ^ 

3. Cultivate })eace and concord in your neigh- 
bourhood, in order to prevent quarrels and litiga- 
tions. 

4. Be cognise the im]>ortance of husbandry and 


the culture of the mulberry-tree, in order to 
ensure a sufliciency of clotliing and food, 

6. Siiow that you prize moderation and eco- 
nomy, in order to prevent the lavish waste of 
your means. 

6. Make much of the colleges and seminaries, 
in order tt) make correct the practice of the 
scholars. 

7. Discountenance and banish strange doc- 
trines. in order to exalt the correct doctrine. 

8. Describe and explain the laws, in order to 
warn the ignorant and obstinate. 

9. Exhibit (deiirly propriety and yielding 
courtesy, in order to make manners and customs 
good. 

10. Labour diligently at your Jmqxjr callings, 
ill order to give settlement to the aims of the 
people. 

11. Instruct sons and yonng(5r brothers, in 
order to prevent them from doing what is 
wrong. 

12. Pnl a stop to false accusations, in order to 
protect the honest and Die good. 

13. Warn against slidteniig dcscrloTs, in order 
to avoid being involved in. their punishments. 

14. I’l’oniplly and fully pay your taxes, in 
ordci- to a A Old the urgent requisition of your 
quota. 

ir>. (Combine in Inuidreds and tithings, in Older 
to put an cud to thefts and rolibory. 

10. Study lo remove resentments and angry 
feelings, in order to show tire importance due to 
the person and life. 

Hon fuci an Li-c brature. 

i The Donfueian lileratnrc, as it exists at the 
j jiresent day, voiy large ; but if we separate 
I fi-'iin ihe mass those fjanonical books which, 

I according to general belief, contain the complete 
I system of the sage, we shall hold in our hands 
only tliree thin volumes. First of all, there is 
the Lvn Ti/, or “ I’hilosoxihical Dialogues,” of 
which \v*‘. - hall speak in the ne.xt paragr^ajhi, land 
from which A\'e shall extract some of the wise say- 
ings. Next conies the Ta IlaO or Great Learn- 
ing ancl last of all wc haA'c the Chnig y'ung^Gt 
the “ Doctrine of the Mean.” The two last-men-" 
tinned books have beam very generally attributed 
to 'r.sze-szc, tlic grandson of Confucius ; and both 
of them contain digests of the doctrines of the 
philosopher. But Confucius was less of an ori- 
ginal thinker than a “ transmitter,” as he called 
himself. 

Choice Aphorisms. 

In the classical book kiiOTO as the Liin^Yu^ 
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or *• Philosophical Dialogues,” we have the re- ^ 
corded stiyiDgs of Confucius. It embraces his 
discourses or discussions with his disciples and 
others on various topics, and his replies to their 
inquiries. This work has been translated by 
Dr. Leggc, and we are thus enabled to present 
the reader with the following choice aphorisms 
from the lips of the Chinese sage : — 

Is he not a man of complete virtue who feels 
no discomposure, though men take no note of 
him ? 

Fine words and an insinuating appeaiancc are 
seldom associated with true virtue. 

Regard faithfulness and sincerity as first prin- 
ciples. 

I will not grieve at mens not knowing me ; I 
will grieve that I do not know men. 

In the “ Rook of Poet ry ” (the She- King) are three 
, hundred pieces ; but the design of them all may 
be embraced in tliat one sentence, Have no de- 
praved thouglits.” (This recalls the saying of the 
later Jewish Rabbis, that all the 613 precepts of 
the Law were sumincd up in the words, “ The 
just shall live by faith.”) 

Learning without tlunight is labour lost ; 
thought without learning is perilous. 

Shall 1 teach you what knowledge is? When 
you know a thing, to liold that you know it; 
and when you do not know a thing, to allow that 
you do not know it, — this is knowlodgo, 

\Vhen wc sec men of worth we should think of 
CYlualling them ; when wc sec men of a contrary 
character we should turn inwards and examine 
ourselves. 

At first, my wa.v with men was to hear their 
words and give them credit for their conduct. 
Now my way is to hear their words, and look at 
their coiuluet. 

Tszc-kung said : “ What I do not wish men to 
do to us, I also wish not to do to men.” The 
master said : *• Vou have not attainctl to that.” 

The superior man wishes to be slow in his 
words and earnest in his conduct. 

Let relaxation and enjoyment be found in the 
polite arts. 

Is virtue a thing remote ? I wish to be virtuous, 
aud lo ! virtue is at hand. 

To see what is right and not to do it, is want 
of courage. 

Worship as though the Deity were present. 

He who offends against Heaven has none to 
whom he can pray. 

If my mind is not engaged in my worship, it is 
as though I worshippetl not. 

A good man is serene, a bad man always in 
fear. 


Coarse rice for food, water to drink, the bended 
arm for a pillow — happiness may be enjoyed even 
with them ; but without virtue, both riches and 
honour seem to me like the passing cloud. 

When a man is not in the habit of saying, 

“ What sliall I think of this ? What shall I think 
of this ? ” I can truly do nothing with him. 

What the superior man seeks is in himself. 
What the mean man seeks is in others. 

In language it is simply required that it con- 
vey the meaning. 

By nature, men are nearly alike ; by practice 
they get to be wklely apart. 

When a man at forty is the oT)jcct of dislike, 
he will alwjiys continue what he is. 

He who devotes himself to the study of the 
true and the good, with perseverance and with- 
out relaxation, derives therefrom great satisfac- 
tion. 

Make yourself eomplctcl}^ master of what yon 
have Icarnerl, and be always learning something 
new ; you may then be an instructor of men. 

A man devoid of sincerit}' and fidelity is an 
incomprehensible being in in}’ eyes ; he is a groat 
chariot without an axle, a chariot witliout 
a |>olo ; how can he guide himself along thCfJfc'ad 
of life ? • 

Humanity, or the sentiment of benevolence 
towards others, is admirably practiced in the 
country ; he who, in selecting a residence, refuses 
to dwell in the country, cannot be considered 
wise. * 

If in the morning you have heard the voice of 
celestial reason, in the evening you will be fit to 
die. 

If three of us were journeying together, I 
shoidd necessarily fmd two instructors (in my 
travelling (companions) : I would choos(i the 
gocxl man for imitation, and the bud man for 
correction. 

AV'e may force the pecqJc to follow tl^e princi- 
ples of justice and reason, but we cannot force 
them to comprehend them. 

He who has an unalterable faith in truth, and 
who is passionately fond of study, prjjserves 
to his death the principles of virtue, which are 
the con-'Ociucnccs of this fjiith and love. 

If the State is governed by the principles of 
reason aud justice, speak boldly and worthily, 
act nobly and honourably. If the State is not 
governed by justice and reason, still act nobly 
and honourably, but speak moderately and with 
precaution. 

The superior man blushes with fear leSt *hiS' 
words should exceed his actions. 
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A Picture of an IIo'^est and Upright \ 
• Statesman. I 

“ there is no wonder ai; all! We, who 

O know Mr. Burke, know that he will be one | 
of the first men in the country I ” 1 

23 


Such was the hearty reproof thundered out 
by rough, honest, warm-hearted old Dr. Johnson, 
to a supercilious member of the Literary Club, 
who, smarting under a memorable defeat in- 
flicted upon him in argument by Edmund 
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Burke, affected astonishment at the immediate 
and brilliant oratorical success attained by tnat 
luminous genius in Parliament. The self-assert- 
ing lexicographer, among whose faults a want of 
power in judging of the moral and intellectaal 
worth of men could certainly not be included, 
justly said of the fi'lend whom he loyed better 
and respected more ihan any of that brilliant 
circle of admirers who assembled round his 
chair at those famous meetings at the Turk's 
Head, in Gerrard Street, ** I do not grudge Burke's 
being the first man in the House of Commons, 
for he is the first everywhere. ... No man of 
sense could meet Burke by accident under a gate- 
way to avoid a shower, without being convinced 
that he was the first man in England. ... If he 
should go into a stable, and talk a few minutes 
with the ostlers about horses, they would vene- 
rate him as the wisest of human beings. They 
would say, *We have had an extraordinary man 
here.’ ” 

And the sturdy old Doctor was right. Among 
the great men who adorned the English senate, 
and toiled for fame and for their country during 
the closing half of the eighteenth century, Burke 
stands out as the brightest in intellect, the most 
unsullied in character. Each of the great “Par- 
liament men" who surrounded him had his fame 
darkened by some grave fault, amounting even to 
a vice. “ Physician, heal thyself,” would be the 
natural taunt addressed to Chai'lcs James Fox, 
who, while denouncing recklessness in his politi- 
cal rivals, was ruining himself with the dice-box. 
Sheridan, also, while aspiring to manage the 
affairs of a nation, was hopelessly and inextri- 
cably involved by his own extravagance and 
waste ; and in William Pitt, the arrogance and 
self-sufficiency developed from too early a pos- 
session of power, led to the grayest consequences 
to his country, and indirectly had no small share 
in bringing about his premature decease. Of 
Burke, it may be said, as an enthusiastic admirer 
said of the great Lord Chatham, “ He stood alone; 
modern degeneracy had not touched him." His 
countrymen, especially, could point to him with 
pride as a specimen of the very best and highest 
type of the Irish character, — ardent, enthusiastic, 
full of genius, with wit tempered by restraining 
wisdom, and above all full of ardent zeal for good, 
and a healthy and uncompromising detestation 
of wrong. Throughout his long and chequered 
career we may sometimes be conscious of the 
presence of error ; but no biographer, writing of 
the life and deeds of Edmund Burke, has ever 
been obliged to apologise for or to extenuate 
frime^ “ Too fond of the right to pursue the 


expedient," as Goldsmith graphically and truly 
describes him, he was sometimes involved in diffi- 
culties, and darkened by calumnies a less ardent 
man would have escaped. In his later years he 
was sometimes goaded into bitterness by sneer- 
ing adversaries, or even betrayed into absurdity 
by the phantoms of his over-excited imagina- 
tion, as, for instance, on that memorable occa- 
sion, made the most of by his enemies, when he 
fiung a dagger bn the floor of the House of 
Commons. But there was no taint of self -seek- < 
ing or of meanness in his great heart or his 
majestic intellect. From first to last, the idea of 
duty, the love for the thing that is right and true, 
was before him. His friends might sometimes 
be bewildered and embarrassed by his impetu- 
osity ; but they never had to blush for him, or 
anxiously to explain away inconsistency be« 
tween his profession and his conduct. Sorely 
wounded was this good knight in the long life 
conflict; but never did a Du Guesclin or a 
Bayard keep his honour more untarnished, 
through evil and through good report, than 
Edmund Burke. 

The record of his life is honourable alike to 
himself and to the public history of the time of 
which he was the most distinguished ornaijient. 
In one respect this story resembles that of the • 
great Lord Chatham, It shows how in the 
England of the eighteenth centar<j', in spite of 
aristocratic prejudices and the strong influence 
of hereditary caste, a man might make his way 
and achieve the highest i'nllucnce and considera- 
tion by the force of industry, ability, and inte- 
grity. Speaking from his place in Parliament 
at that memorable period when the duty of 
introducing a measure for the retrenchment of 
public expenditure was entrusted to him by his 
colleagues, Burke emphatically said ; “ For my 
own part, I have very little to recommend me for 
this or for any task, but a kind of earnest and 
anxious perseverance of mind, which, with all its 
good and all its evil effects, is moulded in my 
constitution." He did himself injustice; the 
quality for which he modestly took credit was 
only one among many qusdifications fof. a great' 
career ; but it was in his as in the case of nine 
aspiring men out of ten, the one thing indispen- 
sable ; that concomitant of the highest genius, 

“ the faculty of taking an enormous amount of 
trouble,” was pre-eminent in him. “ Tout vient 
& la fin A qui salt attendre,” says the French 
axiom; and the triumph of fperseverance has 
seldom been more brilliantly exhibited than in 
this great statesman's life. * ' 
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Edmund Burke’s Early Years. 

Edmund Burko, the greatest orator, and one 
of the greatest statesmen of his time, was born 
on the 1st of January, 1728 (old style, 12th 
January, 1729, new style, as recorded on his 
tombstone,) in the house of his father, Mr. 
Bichard Burke, an attorney in Dublin. He 
received his first rudiments of education from 
a Mr. O’Halloran, the village schoolmaster 
of Castletown Roche, who many years after- 
J wards used to pride himself on having taught 
Burke Latin. Like Sir Walter Scott and other 
distinguished men, he was prevented by delicate 
health in his childhood from joining in boyish 
sports, and was always reading and pondering, 
sitting by himself in corners.. His brother 
Richard Burke, wondering m.any years after- 
wards how it was that Edmund seemed to have 
monopolized the family brains, explained the 
phenomenon by the reflection, “ To be sure, when 
we were at play, he was always at work.” 

At Ballitorc, near Kildare, Edn^iund Burke, 
with his two brothers, Richard and Garret, was 
pl.accd under the care of a most kindly and 
judicious schoolmaster, Abraham Shackclton, a 
quaker, who had penetration enough to discern 
and it]?i)reciate^the great abilities of the quiet 
"meditative boy. All through life Burke was 
espcc.ially amenable to and grateful for any real 
sympathy and* kindness. He kept up a corres- 
pondonce with Abraham Shackleton and his son 
Richard, throughout the^most brilliant period of 
’jis parliamentary success, and declared in the 
House of Commons his indebtedness to Abraham 
Shai’kleton for the education that had made him 
worth anything. 

Castletown Roche v s to some extent classic 
ground. It' was only a few miles from the ruins 
of Kilcolman t.r.stlc, whence Spenser the poet 
had been driven on the breaking out of Tyronej’s 
rebellion in 1698. Edmund Burke himself could 
claim kindred, through his mother, with the 
author of the Faery Queen; whose immortal 
work was his favourite book. ** Whoever relishes 
and reads Spenser as he ought to be read, will 
'have a slfong hold of the English language,” he 
afterwards said ; a thing worthy of reraembran je 
by the student. 

University Career, and Start in Life. 

With a stock of reading, such as i::w lads in 
the present century, and still fewer in the last, 
carried with them^om school, Burke entered as 
a pensioner at Trinity College. Dublin, in 1744. 
There wks at that time a young sizar at Trinity, 
with whom he becamu acquainted, a somewhat 


lazy and exceedingly impecunious person, much 
given to neglecting the severer parts of the 
curriculum, having a terrible hatred for dry 
Burgendicius and Euclid, and much given to 
wasting his time with “thedr.aggle-tailed Muses," 
and writing halfpenny ballads. His name was 
Oliver Goldsmith ; unlike Burke, he was continu- 
ally in scrapes, once even running away from 
college, and selling his books. Burke, on the 
contrary, seems to have passed a decorous though 
merry three years at Trinity ; and we liave 
glimpses of him, as airing his onitory in a de- 
bating society, perhaps with aspirations, even 
then, towards that Larger debating society — ^that 
listening senate, whose applause ho was destined 
one day to command. 

After completing his college course, and be- 
coming entitled in the usual way to the letters 
B.A., he left Ireland, and profceilcd to London 
to study for the bar ; entering as a student at 
the Middle Temple, April, 171:7. His observa- 
tions on London, as preserved in letters to his 
friends, arc always apt, and frequently shrewd. 
They also exhibit the tendency to the florid 
rhetorical style for which his speeches and his 
writings afterwards became famous. To him the 
turrets of hospitals and charitable institutions 
appear as “ piercing the skies like so many clec- 
trio<al conductors to avert the wrath of heaven 
from the grc.at arched city." Already he instinc- 
tively haunts the Houses of Parliament, tho 
choocn temples of fame; though with all admira- 
tion fur the eloquence he hears there, he slirewdly 
observes that, alter all, “a man will make more 
by the figures of arithmetic th.an the figures of 
rhetoric, unless he can get into the trade winds, 
and then he may B.ail secure over Pactolean sand.” 
Law soon disguslctl him, however, with its dry 
details, thcugl) lie toiled manfully at it for some 
years, on the. coinmon-scusc ground that a mid- 
dling lawyer had better hope of success than a 
middling poet. After refusing, in deference to 
his father’s opinion, a position offered him in 
New York, he ;iettlcd down to the liondon life of 
a lettered student, writing for Dodslcy, of Pall 
Mall, an account of the European settlements in 
America, and various other works. The first 
work he published was somewhat in the nature 
of a literary mystification. It was entitled 
“ The Vindication of Natural Society,” by a late 
noble writer; and appeared in the shape of a 
capital imitation of Lord Bolingbroke’s style and 
manner. It aimed, and most successfully, at 
combating the infidel philosophy of Lord Boling- 
brokers works, by showing that the creation itself 
may be criticised by an unscrupulous man, who 
S3 
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is bold enough “to examine the divine fabrics by 
his ideas of reason and fitness.” The book was 
well-timed ; for there bad recently appeared the 
works of BolingUroke, published by Mr. David 
Mallet, — to the intense disgust of Dr. Johnson, 
who thus pithily expressed his opinion alike of 
the writer and editor : “ Sir, he (Bolingbroke) 
was a scoundrel and a coward ; a scoundrel for 
charging a blunderbuss against religion and 
morality ; a coward, beraOsahe had not resolu- 
tion to fire it off himself, but l^t half a crown to 
a beggarly Scotchman to dra^ the trigger after 
his death.” Burke did good service by showing 
that the specious arguments of Bolingbroke, 
carried out to their ultimate issues, might be used 
against all human institutions, and would prove 
society itself to be an evil. So masterly was the 
imitation of the style, that it deceived many, who 
took the work for a genuine effusion of Boling- 
broke. Among these were the polite Lord 
Chesterfield, Bolingbroke’s intimate friend, and 
the learned Bishop Warburton. “ You see, sir, 
tbc fellow’s principles,” cried the angry church 
<lignitary ; “ they now come out in a full blaze I ” 
“ The imitation, indeed,” says Mr. Prior, “ was so 
complete as to constitute identity ratht;r than 
resemblance. It was not merely the langimge, 
style, and general eloquence of the original that 
had been caught ; but the whole mind of the 
peer, his train of thought, the power to enter into 
1 is conception, seemed to be transfeiTed into the 
pen of his imitator with a fidelity and grace 
beyond the reach of art.” 

It must have been a pleasant life that Burke 
led in London during this period. He became 
acquainted with men of eminence who appreciated 
his genius, and in whose conversation he took 
delight. The genial Arthur Murphy; the versatile 
Garrick, who gave him some valuable bints on 
oratory, and at whose table he met men of sense 
and position ; and lastly, Samuel Johnson and 
Mr., afterwards Sir Joshua, Beynolds; men as 
different from each other as they could be in 
manners and appearance, but alike in the posses- 
sion of sterling worth, and in the power of recog- 
nizing and appreciating it in others. 

The immediate occasion of his introduction to 
the great chain of literature “ was the publica- 
tion of a work which at once brought him into 
notice ; his famous Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful.” The originality of treatment and elegance 
of style in his work attracted general attention 
and approbation. Goldsmith reviewed the work 
favourably in the Monthly Renew ; Johnson de- 
clared it to be an example ot true criticism ; 


Murphy declared the style to be in many passages 
“ sublime and beautiful,” while he disputed some 
of its positions ; old Mi^Burkc marked his appre- 
ciation of the copy dutifully despatched to him, 
by sending his son a hundred pounds. 

Marriage axd Literary Industry. 

At the house of his friend and countryman. 
Dr. Nugent, at Bath, whither he had gone to 
redruit his health, weakened by strenuous appli- 
cation, Edmund Burke met the lady whc< 
became his wife, and from the time of their 
marriage until death parted them, was the com- 
fort and solace of his chequered life. “ Every 
care vanished the moment he entered under his 
own roof,” was Burke’s emphatic declaration, 
made in the stormiest part of liia career ; and in 
his will, in which he left his whole estate to her, 
he speaks of her with the highest admiration 
and gratitude. Even his female fiiends, Mi^s 
Hannah More and Miss Burney, allowed that 
Mrs. Burke was an admirable and a beautiful 
woman. This paragon among wives was Miss 
Mary Jane Nugent, the daughter of the physici.na. 
Ilis connection with the worthy book sc ' lei*, 
Dodsley, became more intimate as the necessity 
for lucrative exertion increased with bfe mny- 
riage ; and for some time he bad to look to tlia^J 
“ excellent crutch,” literature, as his chief sup- 
port. Wlicn the Ayinual RegMer, that moht 
long-lived of periodicals, was established, Burke 
became the editor and chief contributor. Lite- 
rary labour was not highly paid in those days, 
when Johnson was glad to be ** fed with guineas,” 
that is, to receive his pay in small sums. A 
hundred pounds a year w.as all Burke received 
for superintending the work, and writing the 
historical chapters. He certainly had some fine 
things to chronicle as historiographer ; for 1751>, 
the first year of the appearance of the Regh- 
tevj was emphatically an “ annus mirabilis,” 
full of splendid triumphs that intoxicated the 
nation wdth joy and pride ; the taking o* 
Ticonderoga and Fort Niagara — ^the splendid 
achievements of Hawke in the defeat of Con- 
flans, on a dangerous and rocky (^ast — th'^ 
victory purchased by the death of the heroic 
Wolfe in Canada ; successes at Guadaloupe. 
Havre, Cape Lagos ; and, on the other side, the 
tremendous struggle of the seven years’ war- 
in full operation, with the crushing defeat of 
Kunnersdorf, that unnerved for a time even the 
iron-hearted Frederick of Prussia. And in other 
directions this first Anmial Register coyld boast 
of special attractions ; for in it Burke mote a 
review of Johnson’s Rastelae, not without a 
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kindly and outspoken expression of wonder, that 
the nation should as yet have done nothing in 
acknowledgment of the merit of the author, who 
had spent so many laborious years in its service. 
During these years of literary activity, Burke's 
reputation was steadily rising. Ilis various 
knowledge fairly amazed all with whom he 
came in contact. When the famous Literary 
Club was formed in 1763, he at once became one 
of its most honoured members ; and at that ima- 
'giiiary banquet, in which Goldsmith so charm- 
^ ingly represented the guests under the emblem 
of dishes, ^nd was content, with his own good 
humour, himself to figure as the “gooseberry 
fool,” while he dubbed the versatile Garrick the 
“ salad,” in whom opposite ingredients, the sweet 
and the sour, are found united, Burke, the great 
in conversation, is most appropriately tongue, 
with a garnish of brains.” Indeed, Goldsmith 
placed Burke’s abilities in conversation above 
1 hose of Johnson himself, who, it must be con^ 
fessed, owed some of his success in the wordy 
arguments at the club to bis impressive and dic- 
tatorial manner. “ His sayings would not appear 
80 extraordinary,” said Lord Pembroke to Los- 
wcll, “but lor bis bow-wow way ; ” and Gold- 
smitl? himself, while acknowledging Johnson’s 
I’conversational feifts, pithily asked, “ Is he like 
Burke, who winds into a subject like a serpent 

I 

Buukeand “ Sinqlk-Speech” Hamilton. 

V But before the establishment of the IJterary 
Club, whore he was bes! appreciated, Burke had 
already gained influential friends, and after 
patient waiting, obtained an introduction into 
political life, for which he had by close study of 
commercial and final ial questions, diligently 
prepared himself. Among the influential public 
men of the tirae was a certain Mr. William 
Gerard Hamilton, afterwards known by the nick- 
name of Single- Speech Hamilton, from the fact 
that on the night of a memorable debate he 
electrified the House of Commons by an oration 
of quite exceptional power and eloquence ; and 
fearful perhai)s of disturbing the favourable effect 
*hc had yoduced, he never afterwards repeated 
the effort. To this Gerard Hamilton, who m 
1761 accompanied Lord Halifax, the lord lieu- 
tenant, to Ireland, young Edmund Burke had 
been, introduced by Lord Charlemont ; and went 
with Gerard Hamilton as his private secretary. 
Here his knowledge of political economy, which 
was so great as tb command the respectful ad- 
miratiqn of Adam Smith, the author of the 
WealtK nf Nations, was of the greatest practical 
use, and Hamilton was compelled to acknow- 


ledge the inferiority of his own knowledge as 
compared with that of his secretary. In 1763, 
accordingly, Burke was rewarded by a pension 
of £300 a year on the Irish Establishment, a 
usual method, at that time, of repaying political 
services. 

Gerard Hamilton, essentially a coarsc-mindod 
and, as subsequent events showed, far from a 
scrupulous man, considered that by tiiis pension 
he had bound his brilliant secretary to him body 
and soul. Indeed, it is curious to note in a 
certain order of ininds the strong reluctance to 
believe in the existence of merit, unaccompanied 
by wealth. Thus pompous Sir John Hawkins, 
admitted into the Literary Club because, having 
belonged to a former gatheiring from which the 
new society was formed, he could not well be 
kept out, always affected to regard Edmund and 
Bichard Burke as “adventurers,” a terrible term, 
involving the dark imputation that they had 
their fortunes still to make; and the said Sir 
John was obliged to withdraw from the club 
altogether, in consctiuence of the way in which 
his rudeness to Edmund Burke was resented by 
the members who judged by another standard, 
and showed Haw^kins very clearly lliat they 
considered him a “ snob.” Burke bad already 
been irritated and galled by the knowledge that 
envy and malice sneered at him as “ Hamilton’s 
Jackal ” and “ Hamilton’s Genius.” This made 
him especially anxious to maintain his indepen- 
dence ; and he wrote to Hamilton, stipulating 
for time to continue his literary labours. Hamil- 
ton, on the other hand, pro})oscd to retain him 
— to use his owm expression — “in a sort of 
domestic situation.” “ Would you dare to at- 
tempt to bind your footman to such terms?” was 
Burke’s indignant protest. He at once made 
over the pension by power of attorney to Hamil- 
ton, who accepted the money, and retained it 
until the pension was struck out of the list some 
two years and a half later. The breach between 
Burke and Hamilton was irreparable, and again 
the young asi»irant for political honours had to 
bide bis time. 

Secretary to Lord Rockingham. 

That time soon came. George Grenville, the 
prime minister, and his colleagues, especially the 
Duke of Bedford and his followers, the “ Blooms- 
bury Gang,” as they were nicknamed, had 
offended the king grievously, in the matter of 
a Regency Bill ; for already George III. had 
been attacked with preliminary symptoms of the 
mental disease which afterwards darkened the 
closing years of his life. Overtures were made 
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to William Pitt; but the Great Commoner, under 
the combined influence of gout and ill-temper, 
refused to take ofllce ; and through the medium 
of the old Duke of Newcastle, the Marquis of 
Bockingham, a young nobleman of high cha- 
racter and respectable talents, was placed at the 
head of a Whig ministry; and the marquis 
immediately appointed Edmund Burke as his 
private secretary. This was too flattering a dis- 
tinction, and too promising a step on the ladder 
of preferment, not to have excited the envy of 
that malignant pack, who throughout his whole 
career were always baying at the heels of Burke. 
All kinds of preposterous stories were put into 
circulation about him; and the meddling and 
spiteful old Duke of Newcastle ran off with a 
face full of horror to Lord Bockingham, to whom 
Burke had until now been personally a stranger. 
**He is an impostor, my dear lord,*’ was the 
burden of the old busybody’s song; “he is a 
Papist, sworn to flght against the crown ; a 
Jesuit in disguise, who got his training at St 
Omer; a Jacobite, ready and willing to foster 
a xebellion.** In some alarm, the marquis sent 
for his new secretary; who after contemptuously 
proving that he was a Protestant, educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and had never seen St. 
Omer in his life, boldly avowed that some of his 
nearest connections were Catholics; that he was, 
and always had been, opposed to the pentd laws; 
and that the circumstance of his having incurred 
suspicion would prevent him from holding the 
office his lordship had designed for him. But 
Lord Bockingham, delighted with Burke's spirit, 
would not hear of his resignation, and a per- 
fect confidence and friendship was established 
between the two men, and remained unbroken 
until the death of Bockingham, in 1782. Not all 
the magnificent offers afterwards made to Burke, 
when he became a man to be gained at any cost, 
could induce him for a moment to waver in his 
fidelity to the chief who had trusted him. . 

There is an old proverb, to the effect “that 
of a quantity of mud thrown at a white wall, 
a certain amount will stick.*' And so it was 
with Burke. His enemies could not by any 
means be got to give up the “Jesuit** notion ; 
and Burke, who had never seen the city of the 
c^brated Jesuit college in his life, was con- 
tinually caricatured in the garb of a Bomish 
priest, as “ Neddy St. Omer.** He treated such 
attacks with uniform disdain. “ If 1 cannot live 
down these contemptible calumnies,*’ he said to 
those who wished him to defend himself, “I 
shall not deign to contradict them in any other 
manner.** 


Bubke in Pabuament. 

The next year saw a new and a great field 
opened for Burke’s exertions; on the 14th of 
January, 1766, he took his seat as member for 
Wendover. He had long prepared himself for 
the position he had at last secured. During the 
last two sessions he had been a constant and in- 
terested visitor in the gallery. Thus he at once 
felt himself at home in the House ; and on the 
very first day of his attendance delivered a 
speech of such eloquence as astonished and de- - 
lighted no less a critic than the elder William 
Pitt, who happened to be present, and ei.uphati- 
cally congratulated Burke on his success, and his 
fiiends on the value of the acquisition they had 
made. Sturdy old Johnson was delighted, and 
wrote off forthwith to Bennet Langton, “ Lanky 
as he used to call him : “Burke has gained more 
reputation than perhaps any man at his first 
appearance ever gained before. He made two 
speeches in the House for repealing the Stamp 
Act, which were publicly commended by Mr. Pitt,, 
and have filled the town with wonder.” Arthur 
Murphy was jubilant ; and William Burke wrote 
triumphantly, a short time after: “ Ned is fall ol 
real business, intent upon doing solid good to his 
country, as much as if he were to receive twenty 
per cent, from the commerce of the whole empire^ 
which ho labours to improve and extend.** 

There was need of honest and vAse counsel in 
the British Parliament, pre-eminent need, at that 
time ; for the ministers who preceded Bocking- 
ham and his party had hit upon the foolish and 
unjust expedient of taxing America, to wipe 
away the accumulation of debt from the last war. 
Grenville, the most opinionated and determined 
of ministers, had passed the Stamp Act, inflicting 
hardships in various ways on the Colonies, and 
calling forth a bitterness of feeling which thc- 
English Government entirely undervalued. It 
was the chief business of the Bockingham ad* 
ministration to repeal this enactment ; and that 
they were enabled to do so, was in a great 
measure owing to the luminous and persuasive 
eloquence of Burke. One great characteristic in 
his nature was a deeply rooted hatred o|, oppres-. 
sion and wrong. Cruelty and injustice inflicted 
upon man, woman, or child, or even upon dumb 
animals, made his blood boil ; and bis vivid ima- 
gination placed before him every wroiig brought 
to his knowledge, as vividly as if it had been 
perpetrated under his very eyes. The taxing of 
the American Colonies by England appeared to 
him, not only unjust, but utterly opposed to 
common sense, as tending to irritate ai^ ^ovoke 
to hostility a great and powerful community, 
S8 
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otherwise loyally disposed towards England. He 
was emphatically “ the tongue” of the Rocking- 
ham party, to which he adhered through evil and 
through good report, though offers were made to 
him by the Duke of Grafton, which ^must have 
been tempting to an ambitious man of narrow 
means. During the years that preceded the 
American war, he was the terror of the “ bores *' 
of the House, especially of George Grenville, 
whose lengthy and tedious harangues, which 
even the king used to remember with horror, 
he ridiculed with infinite wit and humour, and 
whose cloudy logic he mercilessly overthrew. 
His opponents were bewildered at the torrent of 
eloquence, imagination, and argument ready to 
be showered upon them at any moment, and 
whirling away their arguments in its headlong 
course. The old taunts of * Jesuit,'* traitor,* and 
* malcontent,* had now lost credit even with the 
vulgar, though the figure of Burke in the black 
robe of a student or a priest of a Catholic semi- 
nary might still point the meaning of the old 
nickname, “ Neddy St, Omer.” The accusation 
of disloyalty to the monarch was answered with 
scathing sarcasm. When George Onslow, irom 
the ministerial side, taxed him with want of 
respect for the crown, Burke Indignantly replied 
that ** he honoured the king as much as any 
man,** but added, with a most significant wave 
of bis band towards the Treasury bench, ** that 
his feeling did not extend to his maje8ty*s man- 
servant and maid-servant, his ox and his ass.** 
Some of the parliamentary amenities of those 
days would not have been tolerated in our own 
more punctilious times ; as, for instance, where 
Burke describes the minister of the day as 
** coming down in j'fate, attended by his crea- 
tures of all denominations, beasts clean and un- 
clean ; ** or again, when on the chairman of the 
East India Company beginning to read some 
well-known public papers in the House, he 
gravely rose and begged leave to send for bis 
nightcap. One of his finest pieces of sarcasm 
occurs in a speech against the empb^yment of 
the Bed Indians in the American war. General 
Bnrgeyne had summoned seventeen Indian na- 
tions ** to repair to the king*B standard," and 
while enjoining them to refrain from scalping 
living prisoners, had engaged to pay a price for 
the scalps of the dead. Burke illustrated this 
course of action by the supposed instance of a 
riot on Tower Hill. There was a menagerie at 
the Tower in those days, and country cousins 
visiting London generally included a visit to the 
wild beasts in the programme of London sights, 
whence indeed arose the popular expression of 


" seeing the lions.” Burke supposed thelceepei 
of this menagerie turning his savage charges 
loose among the people, but saying to them em* 
phatically: **My gentle lions, my sentimental 
wolves, my tender-hearted hyenas, go forth, but 
take care not to hurt men, women, or children.” 
On his side, however, he had to endure language 
which, if used against the obscurest member of 
the present day, would probably lead to a speedy 
visit to the “ clock tower.’* When he had been 
nearly twenty years in Parliament, and was ac* 
knowledged as certainly the most brilliant and 
probably the greatest statesman of that assembly, 
he was publicly designated as ** that reptile Mr. 
Burke,** by Major Scott, the nominee and tbick- 
and-thin partisan of Warren Hastings in the 
House of Commons, 

The “RocKiNaHAMiTBS** Turned Out; Pub- 
CHASE OP ** GBSaOBIES.” 

George III. had submitted to Lord Rocking- 
ham’s taking office, as a makeshift, to get rid of 
Grenville, and consequently turned Rockingham 
and bis friends out, so soon as that purpose was 
answered. Going into opposition with bis patron, 
Burke did good service by publishing a masterly 
vindication of the principles and policy of the 
Rockingham party, under the title, A Short 
Account of a late Short AdminUtration ; and 
still farther, in a humorous letter to the Public 
Advertiser, supposed to be written by a tallow- 
chandler and common ccuncilman, appropriately 
named Whittington, who clumsily takes up the 
cudgels for the new ministry against that lately 
in office. “ The main design of my taking pen 
in hand,” says Burke, in the character of the- 
worthy cit, was to refute the silly author of 
late publication, called A ShoH Account of nr 
late Short Administration, This half-sheet ac- 
comptant shows his ill-humour in the very title ; 
he calls one year and twenty days a short 
administration; whereas 1 can prove, by the- 
rule of three direct^ that it is as much as any 
ministry iu these times hod any right to expect” 
This assertion the correspondent of the Ad/eer* 
tiser makes good hj enumerating the five 
administrations—of Pitt, of Newcastle, of Bute, 
of Grenville, and of Rockingham — that had 
been successively turned out in five years, giving 
a year and sixty days as the average duration of 
each. With a humorous and pungent attack on 
Lord Chatham, who was now once again in 
office, the letter ends. It fully answered iti 
purpose, and set the whole town laughing. 

Burke had always been, for his position, a 
poor man--a circumstance which aupercilioua, 
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Horace Walpole does not forget, when he sneer- 
xnglj remarks, in reference to his fearlessness, 
that insolence is more easily tolerated in an 
inferior than in an inferior raised abore his 
superiors. In 1768, however, Burke became a 
landed proprietor. He says, in a letter to his 
friend Sliackleton, “ 1 have made a push with 
all I could collect of my own, and the aid of my 
friends, to cast a little root in this country, I 
have pui'chased a house with six hundred acres 
of land in Buckinghamshire, twenty-four miles 
from London, where I now am. It is a place 
exceedingly pleasant ; and I purpose, God willing, 
to become a farmer in good earnest.” 

This "'house and laud” was the estate of 
Gregories, or Butler’s Court, close to Bcacons- 
held. It cost Burke £28,000, and many have 
been the conjectures as to the means by which 
he raised this considerable sum. Detractors 
hinted at secret grants of public money, bribes, 
and other disreputable sources; but the truth 
seems to have been that Lord Kockingbam, who 
felt the obligation he was under to Burke for the 
most valuable political assistance, pressed upon 
his brilliant coadjutor the sum necessary to make 
up the purchase-money after Burke had devoted 
to that purpose the inheritance he had received 
on the death of his father and his brother 
Garret, and as much as he could r4aisc by way 
sf loan from various members of his family. 
The Horquess never intended that the sum he 
lent Burke— it would have been much larger, and 
bestowed as a free gift, but for the refusal of the 
latter — should be repaid. Shortly before his death 
he sent for Mr. Lee, his legal adviser, and desired 
him to draw up a codicil to his will, cancelling 
every paper that might be found containing 
any acknowledgment of debt due to him from 
Edmund Burke. It was a trcansactioii alike 
honourable to giver and recipient; for Burke 
had been a valuable adviser to Lord Bockingham 
in the management of that nobleman's vast 
estates; and had remained a poor man, in spite 
of offers from the ministry, because he would- 
not quit the leader, who had valued and hon- 
oured him. Ha always took groat interest in 
everything that related to his estate, retaining 
some IGO acres of the laud in his own hands, 
and farming them with a good deal of discrimi- 
nation. It sounds whimsical to find the orator 
who made his opponents tremble and falter, in 
the discussion of imperial qucstioixs, descending 
to details of the fattening of hogs, and the getting 
of twenty-four acres of wheat into the ground. 
That he made great efforts in completing the 
purchase of Gregorios is shown, among other 


circumstances, by his being compelled, a year 
later, to apply to bis friend Garrick for the loan 
of A thousand pounds for a year, on his bond. 
No doubt the request was granted, as was a 
similar one made not long after by a very dif- 
ferent kind of borrower, poor Goldsmith, who, 
receiving what he asks for, is profuse in acknow- 
ledgments to “ his honest little man.” Burke 
probably got the money, for Garrick was a 
friendly man enough. A couple of months later 
the statesman scuds a present of a turtle to the 
actor, humorously declaring that as the turtle is 
declared by epicures to contain in itself all kinds 
of flesh, fish, and fowl, it is a fitting dish for 
one who can represent all the solidity of flesh, 
the volatility of fowl, and the oddity of fish.” 
Whether, on the whole, Burke would not have 
done better to defer his purchase for a while, or 
to have chosen an estate where the price wa.^ 
not augmented by the obligation imposed on 
the purchaser to take the collection of paintings 
and sculpture belonging to his predecessor, is a 
question. Certain it is that in his later career 
the proprietor of Gregories was frequently 
hampered by debt, though he practised all the 
economy compatible with the maintenance of a 
frank but plain hospitality, inviting his frie«ds 
literally to a joint of mutton, and making his 
carriage horses take their turn at the plough. 
Burke bad the true light-beartcduessfbf an Irish- 
man, in spite of the cares of statesmanship, and 
the fret and fever of political life. He took 
Johnson down to see his nbw purchase, and the 
Doctor seems to have stared at the magnitude of 
the house and the extent of the arrangements 
generally. “ Non equidem invideo, miror magis,” 
was his observation, though Boswell seems to 
think that a little momentary envy may have 
mingled with the great lexicographer’s natural 
surprise, when he viewed his friend’s broad acres 
and handsome country house, and thought of 
the comparatively small reward he had himself 
obtained for a life of literary toil. But he was 
not a man to let such a feeling as envy be more 
than momentary, the brave old Doctor, and knew 
well how to apply to himself his advice tq.^Gold- 
smith against the love of outward show. “Nil 
te quocsiveris extra,” was a motto he could act 
up to in his own case ; and, with his simple 
habits, it is a question whether what he called 
in Mr. Thralc’s case, “ the potentiality of growing 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice,” would have 
had any especial charms for him* 

Burke was always fond of a jest, and appre- 
ciated a mystification with an enjoyment' that 
was truly Irish. In the literary club, of course 
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Goldsmith was the ordinary butt of practical 
jokes, not always in the l^st taste. On one 
occasion a relative was dressed up to personify 
a wild Irish authoress, anxious to get the great 
Mr. Goldsmith’s patronage for her poems. At 
another time the simple poet was made to 
apologize for words he had never uttered ; even 
Burke could not resist playing upon poor Goldy’s 
credulity. 

Bubke's Conduct to Babby and Cbabbb. 

A passage in his life which shows him at his 
best is connected' with the history of that restless 
and irritable* genius, his countryman Barry, the 
artist. It was in the year 1763 that Barry, 
young, poor, and quite friendless, found out 
Burke in Dublin. Struck with the indications 
of genius and determination in the forlorn young 
man, Burke brought him to London, introduced 
him to various artists, found him employment in 
copying pictures, and subsequently, in conjunc- 
tion with his brother Richard, sent him to Rome 
to study. Ilis letters to Barry, who, combative 
and tenacious, had become involved in ' arious 
quarrels, are admirable for the kindly wisdom 
of their general tone. Burke advises him as 
a father might advise a son, and with kindly 
foresight sets before him the trouble and annoy- 
ance that ^ will inevil ably attend a state of 
continual captiousness, '‘Believe me, ray dear 
Barry,” he sjiys, “ tliat the arms with which the 
ill disposition of the^world are to be combated, 
and tlic qualities by which it is to be reconciled 
to us, and we reconciled to it, arc moderation, 
gentleness, a little indulgence to others, and a 
great deal of (iistrust of ourselves. . . , Nothing 
can be so unworthy of a well-composed soul as 
to pass awny life in bickerings and litigations, 
in snarling and scuffling with every one about us. 
Again and again, my dear Barry, we must be at 
peace with our species ; i^ not for their sakes, 
yet very much for our own,” Then he gently 
forecasts the effect, in Barry’s own case, of this 
litigious spirit; and it is remarkable how entirely 
bis words were verified by the event. He sup- 
poses ^aiTy to have rcturn(jd from Italy t “ By 
degrees you will produce some of your own 
works; they will be variously criticised. You 
will defend them ; you will abuse those that 
have attacked you ; expostulatioj s, discussions, 
letters, possibly challenges, will go forward ; you 
will shun your brethren ; they will shun you. 
In the meantime, gentlemen will avoid your 
friendship, for fear of being engaged in your 
quarrels; you will be obliged for maintenanct: 
to do anything for anylvody ; your very talents 


will depart for want of hope and encouragementi 
and you will go out of the world fretted, dis* 
appointed, and ruined. Nothing bub my real 
regard for you could induce me to set these 
considerations in this light before you. Be- 
member, we are born to serve and to adorn our 
country, and not to contend wit^ our fellow- 
citizens; and that, in particular, your business 
is to paint, and not to dispute.” It would have 
been well for Barry had he token this wiso 
advice to heart ; but his combative temper was 
too much for him, and he managed to offend 
nearly everybody with whom he came in contact. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the most courtly of men, 
of whom Goldsmith wrote, — 

*' To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering. 

When they talked without sense, he was still hard of 
hearing;”— 

even polite Sir Joshua could not endure petulant 
Barry, who in his turn hated the president of 
the Royal Academy, and even expected Burko 
to withdraw his friendship from Reynolds in 
deference to his own dislike. He rose to 
eminence, for his talents were too great to bo 
altogether kept down, even by siicb a character ; 
but he did not achieve half of what he might 
have done, if, following his wise friend’s counsel, 
he had been content to take men as they were, 
and to paint instead of disputing. To Burke 
himself he was impertinent ; and at one time, 
w'hen bis friend and patron was sitting to him 
for a portrait, to be prcscntcil to an old friend. 
Dr. Brocklesby, Barry chose to play the occupied 
man, and to declare that the statesman, who at 
some inconvenience w^as devoting to him the 
hours he could snatch in the intervals of parlia- 
mentary business, should send a day’s notice of 
bU coming ; and on bis arriving unexpectedly, 
was too much engaged to give him a sitting. 
Whereupon Burke, in an ironical yet exceedingly 
temperate letter, made Barry somewhat ashamed 
of himself. Burke was too generous altogether 
to withdraw his countenance, even where his 
forbearance was so sorely tried. He continued 
to visit Barry, and to assist him, with valuable 
suggestions, when pecuniary aid was no longer 
necessary; but the cordiality of their inter- 
course was gone; and in the correspondence 
the hearty “ My dear Barry” of other days is 
replaced by the ceremonious “Sir,” or “Mr, 
Burke’s compliments.” But the wayward and 
I contentious painter in secret cherished a sense 
I of the noble character of the man whose patience 
! he had often tried. When he heard of the 
I statesman’s death, he felt, perhaps not without 
i xe morse, what this man had been to him. “ The 
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peace of God be ever with Edmund Burke,*’ he 
tearfullj exclaimed ; " he was mj first, my best, 
and my wisest friend ; and 1 behaved, indeed, 
too harshly to him.” 

Among the works ascribed to Burke’s elo- 
quent pen were those remarkable letters, signed 
’’Junius,” that appeared in Mr. Woodf all’s 
newspaper, Tks jSaUy ^dvertUeti from 1769 to 
1770, containing bitterly adverse criticism of 
the deeds of ministers, and in some instances, 
as in the celebrated ” Letter to the King,” using 
the language of warning and reproof to royalty 
itsdf. The authorship of the Junius letters has 
never been fully proved, though the great pre- 
ponderance of evidence is towards Sir Philip 
Erands, for whom Lord Macaulay, for instance, 
marshals a formidable array of facts. Burke 
was believed by Sir William Blackstone, Lord 
Mansfield, and other good judges of evidence, to 
have been the author; but, on the other hand, it 
must be remembered that he not only gave ” his 
word and honour” that he was not the writer, but 
long afterwards spoke of the Junius letters as 
written in a flashy and meritricioiis style, calcu- 
lated to mislead the ignorant. He would hardly 
have done this if they had proceeded from his pen. 
Barry was not the only man of genius who had 
reason to bless the day when he first looked on 
the face of Edmund Burke. In 1779 there came 
to London, from Aldborough, in Suffolk, a young 
surgeon’s assistant, named George Crabbe. He 
was full of literary aspirations, and hoped, like 
Ghatterton, to find in London a field whence he 
should glean fame and profit. Five pounds, 
borrowed from a sympathising friend, formed 
his whole stock of money ; and by the time he 
reached London the five pounds had dwindled 
to three. Like Ghatterton, he wrote assidu- 
ously, and sent manuscripts to booksellers^ who 
would none of his work. An application for 
assistance to Lord North, the Prime Minister, 
remained unanswered ; and no wonder, for Lord 
North, with the American war on his hands^ had 
little leisure to devote to Grabbe’s woes and 
wishes. A copy of verses addressed to Lord 
Ghancellor Thurlow procured from ” Old Gruff ” 
only a dry inrimation that his avocations left 
him no time to read poetry. At last, when he 
was reduced literally to his last shilling, when 
arrest for a small debt stared him in the face, 
and he knew not whence to procure his next 
meal, the unfortunate poet addressed a manly 
and pathetic letter to Burke, a man proverbial 
lor sympathy and helpfulness. The warm heart 
of Burke was touched by the modest, manly 
fortitude and quiet hraveiy of the unknown. 


friendless man of letters, struggling so gallantly 
against adverse fortune. He received Grabbo 
into his house, employed all his powerful interest 
for him, read and revised his poems, and carried 
two of them to Dodsley, who published one of 
them, introduced the young poet to Fox, Bey- 
holds, and other men of influence, helped him to- 
enter the Ghurch, and procured him the post 
of domestic chaplain to the Duke of Rutland. 
Thurlow also seems to have thought that Burke’s 
protigi had something in him, and very prac- 
tically apologised for his gruffness by the gift 
of a hundred-pound note to Grabbe, and after- 
wards by bestowing two small livings upon him. 
Grabbe used to speak of Burke with' hearty 
gratitude as the founder of his modest fortunes. 
Various men of minor ability had also cause to 
thank Burke for substantial help ; and this was 
the more praiseworthy from the fact that his 
position was far superior to his means, and 
brought him much more honour than emolu- 
ment ; and frequently he was giving away what 
he could ill spare. 

REPBESSNTATIOK 07 Bbistol. Bubke as A 
Mikisteb. 

At the general election of 1774, Burke waSi Re- 
turned for the borough of Malton, in Yorkshire; 
but just as he was returning thanks to his con- 
stituents, came a deputation from ^^ristol, to 
inform him that he had been put in to nomination 
for that important boroug^ and begging him to 
lose no time in presenting himself to the electors. 
Journeying night and day, with the concurrence 
of his friends at Malton, he presented himself at 
Bristol within forty-eight hours — three hundred 
and fifty miles in two days was not bad tra- 
velling a century ago— and after a hard contest 
of three weeks was returned triumphantly. 

Already, at the commencement of his connec- 
tion with Bristol, he took care to set himself 
right upon a very important point, the question, 
namely, whether he would vote in Parliament 
according to his own opinion or to the wishes of 
his constitutents. Thereupon he spoke out boldly 
and manfully, and pointed out in a masterly 
way the difference between a representarive and 
a delegate. He declared himself ready to devote 
his time and his energies to the benefit of his 
constituents, and to prefer their int^ests to his; 
but reserved to himself full freedom of action 
according to his unbiassed opinion and his 
conscience. ” Your representative owes you not 
his industry only,” he bravely said, ” but. his 
judgment; and he betrays instead of serving 
you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion.” He 
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declared Parliament was not a congress of am* 
bassadors from hostile states with different 
interests, but a deliberative assembly with one 
interest, that of the whole ; that they chose a 
member, but when he had been chosen, he was 
not a member of Bristol, but a member of Par- 
liament; and he utterly repudiated the idea 
of being bound by mandates or authoritative 
instructions from his constituents. Mr. Kruger, 
his fellow-candidate, was totally overwhelmed 
and dumbfounded by the brilliancy of Mr. 
Burke’s oratory, and after an unusually exhaus- 
tive and eloquent speech of his colleague, was 
content to* cry emphatically, as his contribution 
to the oratory of the day, “ I say ditto to Mr. 
Burke 1 1 Say ditto to Mr. Burke I” 

The independence of judgment for which he 
stipulated on the hustings, Burke exercised in 
his place in Parliament. He eloquently spoke 
in favour of the abolition of some restrictive 
laws that harassed the trade of Ireland; though 
his Bristol constituents, from, a not unnatural 
jealousy, petitioned against measures of free 
trade for Ireland. Burke knew he wa*? risking 
his seat by opposing himself to the wishes of 
the electors, but was content to do what he 
tonsidered right and just, without regard to 
consequences. Ho paid the penalty at the next 
general election, in 1780, when he found himself 
charged •with having, on various matters of 
policy, voted against the opinion of the good 
people of Bristol,^ He defended himself with 
vigour and dignity, declaring that he found his 
consolation in the fact that he was not accused 
of venality, or of neglect of duty, or of sacri- 
ficing his constitueats’ interests to his own 
ambition, but sinqdy that he had pushed the 
principles of general justice and benevolence 
too far. Seeing that, though ho still had many 
friends among the most respectable of the 
people, the million were against him, he de- 
clined to contest the borough, and took his leave 
of Bristol, as he expressed it, “in sorrow and 
not in anger,” returning to Malton, for which 
borough he continued to sit to the end of his 
parliamentary career. 

One of the points upon which the inaepend- 
ence and courage of Burke had given umbrage 
to the worthy Bristol electors had to do with a 
religious question. The severe penal laws against 
the Catholics, passed at a time of national ex- 
citement and danger, were felt to be quite 
needlessly hitfsh and oppressive, now that the 
necessity for their maintenance had long ceased 
to ^ist; and Sir George Savile brought in a bill 
for the idief of the Boman Catholics, a measure 


to wliich Burke gave his heartiest 8Qj[>port; 
refusing, moreover, a present of five hundred 
guineas, offered to him as a reward for his exer- 
tions by a body of delighted Boman Catholics, 
on the passing of the Bill, and discouraging also 
the idea of the erection of a statue to him ia 
Dublin, on the sensible ground that such honours 
are suitable only as iqemorials of the dead. In 
June, 1800, through the mischievous meddling of 
a crazy fanatic, Lord George Gordon, an enor- 
mous crowd of the lowest rabble from Gie 
London slums united into a kind of mock con- 
federacy, dignified by the name of the Protestant 
Association, assembled on Kennington Common, 
and thence marched to the door of the House of 
Parliament, to present a petition for the repeal 
of Savile’s Act. Repulsed from the House of 
Commons, chiefly through the determined con- 
duct of General Conway, they separated into 
mobs, ripe for mischief, and began burning down 
Catholic chapels, and attacking and plundering 
the houses of those gentlemen who had been 
instrumental in passing Savilc's bill. Burke, 
as a prominent advocate for Catholic relief, had 
become obnoxious to some of the fanatics, and 
was again caricatured in his old character of 
Neddy St, Omers, and the Jesuit stirring up the 
fires of Smithlield. Nevertheless, he went boldly 
out among the crowd, and afterwards reported, 
with great truth, that many of them had no 
definite idea of a religious question, but were 
simply riotous and unruly. The supineness of 
the authorities, however, delivered London into 
the hands of these rioters for some days. Burke, 
who bad energetically advocated the prompt 
patting down of these disgraceful disturbances, 
pleaded for mercy for the many deluded pri- 
soners who were sentenced to death after order 
was restored ; pointing out, with great truth, 
that the execution of a few ringleaders would 
strike more terror than the indiscriminate hang- 
ing of a number of subordinate agents. 

At length, in 1782, the ministry of Lord 
North, utterly discredited by the state of things 
in America, by the necessity of increased taxa- 
tion, and by the general opinion of its inefficiency, 
resigned office, and the Rockingham party re- 
turned to power once more. Burke was made 
a privy councillor, and obtained the offi<^ of 
Paymaster of the Forces. This office was oxie 
to which various irregular gains were attached, 
such as the interest accruing from the sum, 
seldom less than £1,000,000, in the paymaster's 
hands, with various other advantages. With 
singular disinterestedness, Burke introduced a 
thorough reform of the department, and sor* 
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rondercd all these perquisites, refusing to receive 
anything beyond the salary for his office. He 
thus saved the nation an outlay of £48,000, his 
own salary lacing, according to his bill for re- 
forming the finances, cut down to £4,000. 

The tenure of power by the new Ministry was 
brief. Lord Rockingham died, after a very short 
illnessi and Lord Bhelbume, a man especially 
obnoxious to Fox, Burke, and the rest of the 
Rockingham party, was a])pointcd to succeed 
him; whereupon Burke and his colleagues re- 
signed their offices. Lord Shelburne, after vainly 
endeavouring, by means of young Mr. Pitt, the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer, to effect a 
reconciliation with Fox, was obliged to go out in 
his turn, and the Rockingham party resumed 
their seats, Burke taking up his office of pay- 
master, while Richard, his brother, became first 
one of the Treasury secretaries, and afterwards 
Recorder of Bristol. Lord Portland was placed at 
the head of the administration, in which Lord 
North, who still had a numerous following in 
Parliament, was likewise included ; and hence 
it obtained the title of the Coalition Ministry. 

They were not in office long. The misgovern- 
ment of India had long become a scandal 
throughout the world, and Pox brought in his 
India bill, with the intention of taking all govern- 
ment authoiity out of the hands of the East 
India Company; and this was to be done, more- 
over, in 8 very high-handed manner. The king 
became alarmed, and used his influence with 
such success, that the bill was thrown out in the 
House of Peers ; and the king thereupon dis- 
missed the ministry, chiefly, it is said, out of 
hatred to Fox, whom he detested with persevering 
rancour. William Pitt then entered upon his 
long lease of power, shielded from opposition by 
the support of George III., and Burke's short 
tenure of power closed for ever. 

Lateb Years. Tbial of Warren Hastings. 

The time now came when the hardest task of 
a laborious political life was to be undertaken 
by the defender of the liberties and rights of 
America. Burke was now to stand up in the 
cause of oppressed millions, against a tyranny 
in comparison to which the worst injustice in- 
flicted upon the American colonies was mercy 
and benevolence — to denounce the great success- 
ful bad proconsul, who had increased the wealth 
of a mercantile company, while he brought shame 
upon the name of England in far-off Hindostan. 
There was much in the splendour and romance 
that surrounded India, udth its ancient civiliza- 
tion and literature, its picturesque architecture. 


wonderful tropical vegetation, and above all the 
various castes of its myriad population, to make 
that country interesting to a man of Burke's 
powerful mind. He had studied India and it) 
affairs till he could describe all connected with it 
with an accuracy a man who had long dwelt 
there might envy. All India was present to the 
eye of his mind, from the halls where suitors laid 
gold and periumes at the feet of sovereigns, to the 
wild moor where the gipsy camp was pitched ; 
from the bazaar, humming like a beehive witli 
the crowd of buyers and sellers, to the jungle, 
where the lonely Courier shakes his bunch of iron 
rings to scare away the hyaenas.** For years thero 
had come across the ocean, from this great de- 
pendency of the British Empire, dark rumours, 
gradually spreading into outspoken reports, that 
made the heart of Burke to sicken within him, 
and his blood to boil at the heights and depths 
they disclosed of tyranny and wrong, A tyrant, 
without pity, remorse, or fear, sat enthroned, by 
the act of the British senate, as Govenor-General 
of India; and the enormous power put by the 
legislature into his hands had been gi-ossly abused. 
Aided by unscrupulous instruments, among whom 
an unjust judge stood forward with infamous 
prominence, he had plundered the natives, aiirP 
ill-used and robbed princes and princesses. He 
had lent English troops to a native ruler for the 
purpose of enslaving a brave nation ^'ho had 
done no wrong to the English, and had doomed 
a chivalric race to slavery and subjection under 
merciless foes, in return for olood-money, paiil 
down as the price of his intervention. During 
the latter years of the first governor-gencrars 
rule in India, as the demands of the Company fer 
more money increased in urgency, the means 
taken to gratify that lust for wealth, from being 
unscrupulous,. became utterly wicked and horri- 
ble, Organized extortion and fraud, upheld by 
tyranny that called to its aid the infliction of 
outrages, insult, and tortures ; a total denial of 
the rights of the natives as subjects of the English 
Government, to the ordinary safeguards of law 
and justice ; oppression at last consolidated into a 
system against which there was no appeal ; mch 
were the realities, partly hidden under the glare 
of military success and aggrandisement, in the 
government of India under WaiTen Hastings. 
At one time, even in India, there had been a 
strong opposition to his proceedings. One man 
especially had shown sufficient courage to head 
a faction against him at his own dbuncil board, 
and had written in the minute book of the council 
a memorandum so hostile to the governor-general 
that he had been compelled to give “ satisfac- 
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tion,” in the form of a hostile meeting, to the 
person denounced, and had been dangerously 
wounded ; but even the bitter hostility and 
j)ersistcnt opposition of Sir Philip Francis had 
been powerless against a man so utterly unscru- 
pulous as Hastings. Once the clamour against 
iiim in England had become so formidable that 
it seemed as if even the Company, who, proiiting 
by his extortions, upheld him, would be unable 
to stem the torrent of popular indignation. 
Hastings bad sent home his resignation by the 
hands of his agent, who had duly presented it : 
when matters took a turn in his favour, he had 
repudiated his own act and his own handwriting, 
and ‘the disputed authority of his friend,* and 
had entered upon a new l§aso of power and op- 
pression. And now, when this man, having 
gained brilliant successes, and enlarged the em- 
pire of Britain, or rather of the Company, in 
the East, returned to England, the majority 
were ready to balance the profit against 
the crimes, and to bury all the bad deeds of 
Warren Hastings in oblivion, because he had 
been successful in increasing the territory 
governed by the British in India, and because 
the revenue of the Company was augmented. 

•The proprietors of India stock were ready to 
uphold his cause. The king con<losccnded to 
receive him with great favour, and the queen to 
accept presents from l.im. It was said he was 
even to be raised to the peerage, by the title of 
Baron Hastings, of Daylesford, from the seat of 
his ancestors in A^orcestershirc. But Burke had 
(Ictcrmii'od that these evil things should not go 
down unchallenged into oblivion. Hastings had 
hardly landed in England before he gave public 
notice in ParliaLi jrit of an intention to inquire 
into the late governor-general’s conduct: and 
after vari» us dolMys it was determined, chiefly 
through his exertions, that Hastings should bo 
brought to tri.al for his crimes, before the peers 
of England, sitting in AVestminster Hall. Burke 
himself, and his friends Ch.arles Fox, Sheridan, 
AVyndharn, and Grey, were appointed m.inagers 
to conduct the prosecution. Among many accu- 
sations, the chief charges were, that Hastings 
had lent English troops for the destruction of the 
Rohillas, in consideration of forty lacs of rupees 
(£400,000) paid by the Nabob of Oude ; that he 
had been guilty of inflicting hardships, spo- 
liations, and imprisonment on the begums or 
princesses of Oude; that he had unjustly ruined 
and deposefl Cheyte Singh, rajah of Benares. 
Though the proceedings were commenced in 
1786, it was not until the 13th of February, 
that the trial commenced in Westminster Hall. 


The great interest the nation took in the pro- 
ceedings was manifested by the presence, on the 
opening day, of a crowd of spectators, of both 
sexes and all ranks, from the royal princesses 
downwards. Hr. Edmund Burke opened the 
impeachment by one of the grandest speeches 
he had ever delivered. The concluding words of 
this magnificent oration were pronounced with a 
grandeur and energy that impressed every hearer 
with admiration. “Therefore,” cried Burke, 
after a masterly and splendid exposition of the 
case, “ therefore hath it with all confidence been 
ordered by the Commons of Great Britain, that 
I impeach AVarren Hastings of high crimes and 
misdemeanours. 1 impciach him in the name of 
the Commons House of rarliament, whose trust 
he has betrayed. I impeach him in the name 
of the English nation, whose honour he has 
sullied. I impeach him in the name of the people 
of India, whose rights he has trodden under foot, 
and whose country he has turned into a desert. 
Lastly, in the name of human n.aturc itself, in 
the n.'inie of both sexes, in the name of every 
age, ill the name of every rank, I impeach the 
common enemy and oppressor of all.” 

The effect produced by the speech, in which 
Burke described the cruelties perpetrated in 
India, was tremendous. All present were filled 
with pity for the oppressed nation, and with 
hatred for the oppressor. The female portion of 
the auditory wept and sobbed abundantly ; and 
even AVarren Hastings himself declared that for 
half an hour he felt himself the most culpable of 
men. Slieridan, in his inagnificent, though some- 
what theatrical, speech on the case of the begums 
of Oude, intensilied the feeling; and had t^e trial 
been at once continued day by day to its conclu- 
sion, there is little doubt that a conviction would 
have followed. But it was not so. From various 
reasons, bucli as the necessary absence of the 
judges on circuit, the pressure of public business, 
and the tactics pursued by the counsel for the 
defence, who threw every obstacle in the way 
of the prosecution, with the hope of tiring the 
managers out, the affair lingered on from sowon 
to session . Frequently points of law were raised , 
w*hich the law lords had to discuss in their own 
cLamber. “ The judges w.alked, and the trial 
stood still,” said a witty critic. Hastings bad 
enabled many to make their fortunes in India, 
and had thus many friends in Parliament and 
out of it, who Rto<^ up for him, declared his 
misdeeds had been exaggerated, and strove to 
harass the managers by imputations of personal 
and political rancour. No less a sum than 
£20,000 was spent by Hastings in influencing the 
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press. Even the caricaturists were employed to 
use the potent weapon, ridicule, in the cause of 
Hastings. The managers were represented as 
political banditti, assaulting the saviour of 
India in a coarsely humorous print, The First 
Charge,*’ Burke is depicted calling upon the 
court to find Hastings guilty of not suffering an 
Indian prince to smoke for two days ; in another, 
be is shown exhibiting a magic lantern micro- 
scope that magnifies a * begum wart* into a moun- 
tain, and a Benares fiea into an elephant ; while 
begum’s tears also attain enormous proportions. 
But amid the indifference of a large portion of 
the public, and the . active hostility of others, 
Burke toiled on. He had put his hand to the 
plough, and he would not look back. During these 
years of what promised to bo fruitless work, his 
temper sometimes gave way under the violent 
strain ; and the irritability he occasionally dis- 
played was skilfully turned to account by his 
opponents. Some unguarded and unparlia- 
mentary words uttered by him were made the 
occasion of a vote of censure. It was expected 
that under such an insult he would retire 
from the prosecution ; but he bowed his noble 
head, now bent with age and toil, to the rebuke, 
and persisted in his duty. A di.ssolution of Par- 
liament took place, and the friends of Hastings 
declared that the whole proceedings should end 
with the House of Commons that had oixlcred 
the impeachment. But still Burke persevered, 
and the trial was not dropped. In his conscience 
he believed Hastings a guilty man. He had 
undertaken to prove the misdeeds of the governor- 
general ; and a task he had once begun, nothing 
could induce him to abandon. Charles Fox, his 
brilliant coadjutor, did him justice in this 
matter. “ The affairs of India,” said Fox, “ had 
long been hid in a darkness as hostile to inquiry 
as it was fiucndly to guilt, but by the exertions 
of one man these clouds had been dissipated. 
His ardent virtue, bis sublime genius, and that 
glowing enthusiasm so essential to both, had, 
with the application of years, left them nothing 
of information at present to desire.” 

In June, 1791, when the managers summed 
up on the different charges, Mr. Burke being the 
last to speak, his duty in connection with the 
trial ended. In the next year, in April, a verdict 
of acquitt^, which had been long expected, was 
given ; then Mr. Pitt proposed, and Mr. Dondas 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the managers on 
the conclusion of their long and arduous duties;, 
and the motion was carried. And with this the 
politicid life of Burke ended ; for he immediately 
afterwards retired from Parliament. 


The long and harassing work which the great 
orator had carried to an end in the face of so 
much opposition and obloquy, produced great 
and luting effects. Hastings indeed was acquit- 
ted ; but the grand principle of responsibility for 
which Burke contended was definitely estab- 
lished. It was now fully understood that the 
arm of the law could stretch across the many 
thousands of miles separating Great Britain from 
India ; that the black water,” as the natives 
termed the dreaded ocean, was no obstacle to the 
passage of British justice. ITlc worst proceedings 
of Hastings would have been impossible, had not 
former governors in India been allovved an im- 
punity that made them look upon themselves as 
unaccountable and despotic. It was Burke who 
sternly upheld tho proposition that despotic 
power was unknown to the English constitution; 
that even the king could not bestow it upon any 
individual, for it was not his to give. Hastings 
himself, though acquitted, did not escape 
unpunished. The trial had been fatal to his 
hopes of having an advancement in government 
employ in England. While the proceedings 
against him were in progress, it was impossible 
to employ him ; when they were concluded, he 
was too old to begin a fresh career. The East 
India Company came to his assistance by pay- 
ing the expenses of the trial, £70,000, and by 
bestowing upon him a pension, upon './hich he 
lived in retirement at Daylesiord, till, in 1818, 
he terminated his chequered career at the ago of 
eighty-three years. 

Burke and the French Revolution. 

During the decade occupied by these Indian 
proceedings, great and eventful changes took 
place for Burke, bringing with them estrange- 
ment from old friends, and alienation from the 
political party with whom for a number of years 
he had been cordially and closely allied. Next 
to the affairs of India, Burke’s attention during 
the closing portion of his career was absorbed, 
and bis fortunes were influenced, by matters 
connected with the French Revolution. 

For years he had watched with anxious inter- 
est the tokens that heralded the coming storm 
in France. Daring a visit to that country, 
shortly before the accession of Louis XVI., he 
had seen the causes at work that brought about 
the mighty crash of an ancient throne, and the 
overthrow of the ancient landmarks of govern- 
ment throughout Europe. Aheadj, in 1789, be- 
fore the horrible phase of the Revolution, the 
Reign of Terror, had commenced. Burke Had' 
made up his mind concerning the whole move- 
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ment, which he unhesitatingly condemned. To 
him the fact that the soldiers were no longer to be 
depended on by the government, served to stamp 
the whole movement with the very worst features 
of sedition and rebellion. He did not see that the 
refusal to obey blindly the orders of an irrespon* 
sible despotism was in itself no unhopeful sign. 
Intense sympathy with the victims of the excesses 
which soon began to deface the great popular 
movement, blinded him to the tremendous wrongs 
the people had suffered for centuries. His mind, 
worn by a long public career, which had been 
almost^ from the- beginning a hard conflict, had 
no longer the clearness of former days. He is 
prejudiced and violent whenever he has to deal 
with the subject of the Revolution, the mention 
of which acts upon him as the sight of scarlet 
on a bull. He wrote a work, “ jtejtectiom on 
the Ereneh Revolution'' in which ho set forth 
at length his ideas and prophecies. It had 
enormous success, was translated into French, 
and became the text*book of royalists and 
“empires.” But even Horace Walpole, who 
professed himself delighted with it, owned that 
in some respects the author had gone too far ; 
“ Yet in general,” he kindly adds, “ there is far 
1^ want of judgment than could be expected 
from him ; ” the him referring, of course, to 
Burke. The sale of thirty thousand copies of 
the work Attested its popularity. 

A passage in this woi’k, very often quoted in 
proof of the powers of Burke, shows that in 
this case those powers were rather of imagina- 
tion than judgment. ” It is now sixteen years,” 
he write “since I saw the Queen of France, 
then the Dauphiness, at Versailles ; and surely 
never lighted on tuia orb, which she hardly 
seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I 
saw her just above the horizon, decorating and 
cheering the elevated sphere she was just begin* 
uing to move in — glittering like the morning star, 
full of life and splendour and joy. Oh what 
a revolution ! and what a heart must 1 have to 
contemplate, without emotion, that elevation 
and that fall 1 ... 1 thought ten thousand 
swords must have leaped from their scabbards 
to avenge even a look that threatened her with 
insult But the age of chivalry is gone. . . • 
The unbought * grace of life, the cheap defence 
of nations, the nurse of manly sentiments and 
heroic enterprise,’ is gone. It is gone, that sensi- 
bility of principle, that chastity of honour, which 
felt a stain likl a wound, which inspired courage 
while it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled what- 
ever it touched, and under which vice itself lost 
half its evil, by losing all its grossness.” Now this 


was soaring into what a matter-of-fact judge once 
called “the high scnliincntal latitudes” most 
absurdly. To t.*ilk of the chastity of honour in 
reference to the higher classes in France daring 
the last century, from the time of the Reg^t 
Orleans and hi^rouit to the unutterable infamies 
of the rule of Louis XV., sounds liko bitter irony. 
The assertion that vice loses half its evil by 
losing all its grossness, is also open to very 
grave doubt, inasmuch as the grossness of vice, 
displaying itself in all its hidedusness, will deter 
many by inspiring disgust; and vice that has 
lost its grossness is the most insidious and danger- 
ous of all. The present generation, too, can to 
the full pity and deplore the sorrows of the ill- 
fated Marie Antoinette, without being struck with 
admiration of the utterly frivolous French Court, 
with its Trianon and mock pastoral fdtes, its 
fiddling and dancing and coxcombry, in the 
midst of a nation mad with oppression, and 
hunger, and despair. George III. certainly 
perused the Reflections with a great deal of 
pleasure, remarking that it was a book that 
every gentleman ought to read ; but as that royal 
critic declared a great part of Shakespeare to be 
“ sad stuff,” perhaps his judgment would hardly 
be received as possessing much weight. Miss 
Burney, Walpole, and Cumberland, the “ genteel” 
dramatist, raised their voices in favour of the 
work; but though the enthusiastic lady espe- 
cially declared it to be “ the noblest, deepest, and 
most animated and exalted work she had ever 
read,” posterity has not endorsed the opinion. 

The heat and fury with which Burke inveighed 
against the Revolution and everything thereunto 
appertaining, startled and irritated his friends of 
the Whig party, Fox, Kheridan, and the rest, 
while it gave his enemies new weapons where- 
with to goad the old lion to madness. At last, on 
one memorable evening in the House of Commons, 
after a bitter speech from Fox, who appears to 
have considerably lost his temper, Burke solemnly 
declared tliat the new Government of France^ 
which Mr. Fox had been praising, was a plunder- 
ing, ferocious, bloody, tyrannical democracy; and 
that though at his age it was obviously indis- 
creet to provoke enemies or to risk the loss of 
friends, he would put everything to the hasard for 
his public duty, and with his last breath exclaim, 
“ Flee from the French Constitution ! ” Fox, un- 
willing that matters should go to extrea^ty, 
whispered, “There is no loss of friendship.” 
Burke angrily replied, ** Yes, there is I I know 
the price of my conduct. I have indeed made 
a great sacrifice. 1 have done my duty, though 
I have lost my friend.” And though Fox 
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begged, even with tears, for a rccoTieiliatioTi, and 
afterwards eagerly seized a fancied oppoi 
for regaining a footing in his old colleague*^ 
esteem, from that time Burke sternly separated 
himself from the party with whom he had acted 
during his whole parliamentary career. He 
went over to the side of Pitt and Dundas. Dr. 
Parr, his fervent admirer, writes of the events of 
that memorable evening : “ All the papers are. 
with Burke, even the Foxite papers, which I 
have seen. I know his violence, and temper, 
and obstinacy of opinion, and — but I will not 
speak out, for I think him the greatest man upon 
the earth, ... He is uncorrupt, I know, but his 
passions are quite headstrong.” 

Sorrows of nis Closing Years; The End. 

In 1792 he lost his dear and constant friend, 
Sir Joshua Keynolds, who left him a legacy of 
£2,000. Though his embarrassments rendered 
this sum a very welcome windfall, Burke devoted 
p.art of it to relieving the necessities of two 
reduced old ladies, distant connections, in Ire- 
land. In this year also occurred the famous 
dagger scene, a piece of indiscretion on which 
the caricaturists fastened like flies on a cask of 
sugar. It appears that Burke saw, at the Sccre- 
taiy of State’s office, a dagger which had been 
forwarded there by a manufacturer at Birming- 
ham, who had received it as a pattern, with an 
order for a large number, and had considered it 
prudent to send the sample to the Government 
for inspection. Burke had borrowed the weapon, 
intending to show it to the House ; and, carried 
away by the ardour of his address, had given 
way to the somewhat theatrical action of throw- 
ing it on the floor. 

Heavy sorrows darkened the close of the 
veteran statesman’s life. In 1794, the year in 
which he retired from Parliament, he lost his 
brother Richaid, with whom he had always lived 
on terms of the greatest confldcnce and aifcction ; 
and whose “mirth and agreeable vein,” so 
charmingly recorded by Goldsmith in his “Re- 
taliation,** had lightened many a w'cary hour in 
the stormy career of the elder brother. A far 
heavier calamity befell him a few months l&tcr, 
in the death of his only son Richard, who died 
of consumption, at the age of thirty-six, shortly 
after he had been returned in his father’s place 
tor the borough of Malton, so long and nobly 
represented by Edmund Burke. The younger 
Burke appears to have been in all respects 
admirable, and the fondest hopes of the aTec- 
tionate hearts of his parents were concentrated 
on Richard, who was to carry down the name 


of Burke to new honour and fame. But the 
hopes were shattered by the untimely death 
of him whom the bereaved father pathetically^ 
bewails as the lost hope of his house, “ the prop 
of his age/* “ his better self.** When a relation 
had a son born to him soon after, he writes: 

“ May he live to be. the staff of your age, and- 
close your eyes in peace, instead of your being, 
like me, reversing the order of nature, and 
having the melancholy office to close his.** 

In October, 1795, two pensions were at length 
awarded to him, at the express wish, it is said, of 
the king, who, especially since the appearance of 
his works on the French Revolution and “A 
Regicide Peace,** had got to look upon him veiy 
favourably. The fact that the pension, the 
n.atural and honourable reward of thirty years 
of service, was accepted by the broken-down old 
man, who wished to die free from the burden of 
undeserved debt, was sufficient to cause a cla- 
morous outcry among his political opponents 
in both Houses. The Duke of Bedford and the 
Earl of Lauderdale, in the House of Peers, 
especially distinguished themselves by cheap 
outbursts of patriotism at Burke’s expense. The 
former, at least, had reason to rue his rashness ; 
for indignation once more kindled the fire of 61d 
days in the breast of the veteran. The great 
powers that had produced the “ Thoughts on the 
Discontents,” and the “ Letters to th(f Merchants 
of Bristol,” were torpid, but not dead ; and in 
his “ liCttcr to a Noble Lq^d *' he drew such a 
contrast between the pension awarded to himself 
in return for long years of labour, and the enor- 
mous grants of land made to the Duke’s ancestors, 
out of the plunder of monastic foundations, that 
the Duke was for a time exposed to the scorn of 
the whole nation, who wondered how a man in 
his position could have had the fatuity to lay 
himself open to such an attack. 

Within two years afterwards, Edmund Burke, 
the upright statesman, the persistent and eloquent 
denouncer of oppression and wrong, died quietly 
in his house at Beaconsfield, his last hours soothed 
by the cares of his affectionate wife. He required 
that his name and age alone should be inserMSkid on 
the tablet that would mark his resting-place in the 
quiet country church. With humble piety, he in 
his last will bequeathed his soul to God, “ hoping 
for His mercy only through the merits of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” He desired to 
be buried near the remains of his Brother 
and his son, “in all humilif^ hoping that 
as we have lived in perfect unity together,* wo 
may together have a part in the resurrection of 
the just.** H. W. D. 
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" He stood upon tlie deck and watc^iod till dawn. 

Bat who can toll what feelings fiUo<l his hoart 
When, like a cloud, the distant land arose. 

Gray from the ocean,— when wo left the ship. 

And cleft, with rapid oars, the shallow wave. 

And stood triumphant on another world 1 ’* Boaras r. 
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He can now estimate accurately what is his posi- 
tioD» can reckon the proportion of the journey 
still to be accomplished before he reaches his 
^tined port, and rejoice by anticipation in the 
prospect of rest from his labours. Such a great 
point or sea-mark of history is found when the 
student of history reaches the period of the con- 
dusioii of the liftcenth century. He has tra- 
velled through the wide ocean of the middle ages; 
and the beacon that stands forth to tell him the 
most arduous portion of his voyage is past, has 
inscribed on it the record of the discovery of 
America, and the name of one of the greatest 
Worthies the world has ever beheld, the Genoese 
navigator, Christopher Columbus. 

Among the various characteristic features that 
render the fifteenth ccntuiy memorable among 
the ages, none is more prominent than the ad- 
vance of gcograpliical and especially of maritime 
discovery. In former times the energies of men 
‘had taken other directions; generally warlike, as 
evinced in the crusading spirit that, in spite of 
repeated and disilstrons failure, sent forth hun- 
dreds of thousands to perish in an attempt whose 
success was in the very nature of things impos- 
sible. Wars, followed in most cases by pestilence 
and famine, kept down the numbers of the popu- 
lation in various countries. Sometimes a great 
plague, like the Black Death of 1348, would 
sweep across a continent, leaving behind it a 
track of desolation, and carrying off half the 
inhabitants of the districts it ravaged. For the 
mere enterprising s))irits, moreover, there was 
employment in llic service of States always at 
war with one another, and rea<ly to engage 
skilful and determined leaders of men. Age 
sfter age went by with no very marked change 
in the mode of life among the nations, or the 
appearance of any great idea to inspire them to 
.progi’css and action. But in the fifteenth cen- 
tury all this was changed. The world woke up 
from the long sleep of the middle ages, and was 
. full of intellectual activity and energy. Great 
inventions and discoveries, among which the art 
of printing stands forward in the first rank, 
aid^ every effort of progress by diffusing know- 
ledge and bringing minds into communication. 
The breaking up of the old Greek empire in the 
middle of the century scattered throughout Eu- 
rope men whose wanderings diffused throughout 
the nations the classic learning that had been 
atozed up at the Byzantine Court. The splendid 
prosperity of the Italian republics, where “com- 
merce proudly flourished through the State,” 
awakened the emulation of other powers. It 
was a time of general energy, activity, and 


enterprise. A vivifying breeze seemed blowing 
over Europe, carrying away the dark haze of 
error by which for centuries the truth had been 
obscured. Speculative and practical men alike 
were longing for more light, and seemed to feci 
that the winter of ignorance was over and gone, 
and that a time was at hand when the earth 
should be, so to speak, widened and cnltirged, 
according to the words of that ancient prophecy 
of classic days, which set forth that, in late pos- 
terity, there should come a time when ocean 
would relax the boundaries of the world, and a 
new great land would lie revealed to the gaze of 
man, — ^when Thulo should no Idnger bo the last 
among the nations. 

Portugal Foremost in the Race ; Prince 

Henry the Navigator and his Services. 

In no direction did the advancing spirit of th('. 
age show itself more decidedly than in a tendency 
towards maritime enterprise and discovery. It 
was indeed hardly to be expected that the wealth 
and prosperity of Italy should not excite rivaliy 
and emulation. The products of India, for which 
there was an cver-inercasing market in Europe, 
wci*e in the middle ages carried laboriously aloiij.; 
the routes maintained undcviatingly centur^ after 
century by the slow caravans to ports on tluy^ 
MotiiteiTanean ; and Venice and Genoa had by 
far the greatest share of the pAifit that arose 
from the distribution of these costly and luxu- 
rious wares throughout Europe. But in the 
fifteenth century a riviSry began on the part of 
the state of Portugal ; and this rivalry was fos- 
tered, and indeed initiated, by the exertions of 
an enterprising, strong-willed, courageous man, 
endowed with astern resolution and with a saga- 
city that placed liim far beyond his contempo- 
raries — Prince Henry of Portugal, surnamed the 
Sailor. 

Inspired by an ardour half patriotic, half devo- 
tional, this remarkable man strove at once to 
promote the gloiy of his country and the spread 
of the Gospel. Under his auspices, voyages o^> 
discovery were undertaken into the Atlantic with 
lac most important results. Madeira, Poift* 
Santo, the Canary Islands, were successively 
added to the map of the world ; and the cultiva- 
tion of the vine and the sugar-cane in regions 
first inhabited by the wild Guanches, clad in 
goat-slnns and inhabiting caves, brought-a ricli 
profit to the colonists. Then the idea arose of 
finding the way to India hyts^A without entering 
the Mediterranean. Voyages* wore undertaken 
with the view of getting round the muth of 
Africa, and so across to the golden Bast; and 
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thus the xiaTigatora successively passed the great 
capes on the African coast. They were not the 
first to venture into those distant seas. The Nor- 
inan pirates had sailed across the same regions 
centuries before, but had left no definite record 
of their wanderings, excepting the De Bethen- 
courts, Norman barons, to one of whom, John, 
the sovereignty of the Canary Islands was granted 
by the King of Portugal; and whose motto, 
Talent de Men faire,” is singulai-lyappropriatc, 
as indicating the usefulness of his discoveries. 
Cape Bojador was rounded by Gilianez in 1433 ; 
and the accounts brought home dissipated the 
fallacies entertained concerning equatorial lati- 
tudes as regions uninhabitable by man. In 1441 
Prince Henry — who had obtained from the Pope 
a grant, for tlie Portuguese, of all lands to be 
discovered beyond Cape Bojador, with the 
further benefit of plenary indulgence for all who 
should perish in voyages, one*^ of whose avowed 
objects was the gaining of many heathen souls to 
the Christian faith — sent two other captains, Gon- 
zales and Tristan, to prosecute discoveries south 
of Cape Bojador. They came to the next great 
promontory, another stage in the course of dis- 
covery, Cape Blanco. Tlioncc, on another voyage, 
they proceeded further south, and the zeal for 
further exploration was stimulated by the ma- 
terial profit t^hc voyages began to yichl to their 
promoters in the shape of gc)ld dust aud negro 
alaves. Thus we find not single ships, but scjua^l- 
Tons, sailing to the coast of Guinea ; and in 1444 
and 1446, Vicente do Lagns, a Spaniard, and 
Alvino di Cada Monte, a Venetiau, made very 
imix>rtant voyages in the service of the inde- 
fatigable Portugucjse prince. Cada Monte after- 
wards succeeded in doubling Cape Verde, with 
its luxuriant t aim gro’ cs ; and a rich cargo of 
gimis, ivory, and gold rc^varded his daring and 
enterprise. Fortunately for his counlry, I’rince 
Henrique enjoyed great rcivenucs in his capacity 
of Grand Master of the wealthy Order of Christ, 
ji-nd these he devoted to the aim of his life — ^thc 
prosecution of disco vciy round Africa towards 
the East. We can fancy the grand old man in 
his favShrite residence at Cape St. Vincent, 
looking out across the wide Atlantic, thinking of 
the various navigators who, under his auspices, 
were exploring its coasts, and musing on the 
future glory and })ro8perity these \ ^yages were 
to bring to his native country. For half a cen- 
tury he pursued his object with undeviatiug per- 
ceveronce ; and ^ough more than a generation 
passed'saway before the problem of the maritixuc 
route to India was definitely solved, first by the 
voyage of Bartholomew Diaz to that ** Stormy 


Cape,*’ whose name the astute John H. ^ 
gal judiciously changed to the more a|hh^^; 
appellation of Cape of Good Hope, and 
by the arrival of Vasco de Gama at OEtlicat|%s>^ 
the Malabar coast of India, the true and 
impulse to the great enterprise had been givebt*; 
by Henry the Navigator. 

Thus did Portugal engross to herself the gl<n;ii- ' 
ous field of maritime discovery to the Eaat* 
There was, however, another direction^ the ■ 
exactly opposite one, in which similar dii- 
tiuction could be achieved. WhUc the ships of . 
the Portuguese were exploring the African coasts 
and gradually opening to it a new jiatli for com-'^' 
mercc by tlie East, a man of ca|iaclou8 brain, o£ ; 
indomitable perseverance, and of that lofty en* 
thusiasm and unwavering belief in his destiny ' 
which is one of the chief attributes of genius, 
was pondering the question how India might be 
reached from the west ; and hence was to arise / 
an achievement unexampled in importance ill 
the world’s history, when the time should be 
ripe. The fulness of time for the discoveiy 
came in tlic year 1432 ; the man destined to 
make it was Christopher Columbus. 

TiiK Family of Columbus ; Thbib Position 
AND Origin. 

Tliis great navigator was bom in the State 
of Genoa, in 1437. He was the eldest son of 
Domlnico Columbus, a wool carder ; and though 
his family had been reduced in circumstoncea, 
almost to actual poverty, he undoubtedly be* 
longed to an ancient aud noble race. It must 
be remembered, also, limt in tlie industrial 
republics of Italy, as in the great towns of Flan* 
ders and Germany, liandicraft was held in esteem 
and honour, aud the trade guilds were consider^ 
honourable corporations important in the State, ' 
When exposed to insult at the hands of the prond ' 
hidalgos who, to his infinite sorrow, joined his 
later exped. lions, the great discoverer said 
proudly : I am not the first admiral of my r 
family, let them call me what they wiU. - 
David was once a shepherd, and I serve the same 
God who set him on a throna” He had two. , 
brothers, Bartholomew and Diego, whose nameS' 
afterwards derived some lustre from associatioia 
with his; though indeed Bartholomew, aimmi# 
I'CBolute character and active mind, who bec^iiie^' 
the very right hand of his illustrious seni^. , 
would probably liave achieved some amonnt^O^ / 
greatness on Ms own account. There was 
lister, too, who married an artisan of Genoa, ali 
uncoQScious of the fame in store for her family. ; 
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SOLDXISB, A SAZLOB^ AND A MAN 
V.; \ HIB GEOGBAPHIOAL 3TUD1EA 

^ life of Christopher Coltnnbiis was 

^ fitted him for the great part he was 
'iiaimMs to play on the world's stage. His 
Dominico, recognizing undeniable proof 
/ tafi^t in the youth, sent him to the University 

Piivia to study geometry, geography, astro- 
with its invariable concomitant in those 
/mys, astrology, and last, not least, navigation. 

^ 4liiere was plenty of employment to be found in 
j'-^ose days by ardent and enterprising spirits in 
. a naval career in the service of one or other of 
xnaTitime States of Italy, who were continu- 
..^ly engaged as much in war as in commerce ; 

' ^d Christopher Columbus's university studies 
^ anded that he might begin the active btisi- 
of hfe as a sailor in the service of the 
! lapublic of Genoa. But his ardent mind had al- 
: leiidy imbibed a liking for knowledge, and for 
^ Mt^irary pursuits and investigations, that raised 
; him far above the partisan warriors with whom 
hfi was associated, when, according to the custom 
jof the times, he sought to win fame, position, and 
iwealth in the service of various powers succcs- 
. filvely ; at one time commanding a squadron of 
galleys under the banner of his native State, at 
' another fighting as captain of a ship for the King 
of Kaples. He was at once a soldier, a sailor, and 
a man of science. Almost from his infancy he 
hgd been passionately fond of cosmography and 
geograpliical science, in which he excelled; and 
the stirring scenes of his later life never effaced, 
or even weakened, the early inclinations of his 
' thoughtful and pious mind. He had in his cha- 
; Meter, moreover, that touch of enthusiasm that 
seldom wanting in lofty natures illumined by 
>1^e light of genius. The bent of his thoughts 
. . ‘was farther determined by his occupation; for in 
»4he intervals of his maritime expeditions, he 
•v gained, his livelihood, daring many years, by 
. t&awing maps and charts ; and thus bis attention 
/•WiA eontinually fixed on geographical subjects. 
,,lk^cially his mind ran on the marvellous 
jiminiai related by Marco Polo, concerning the 
; ‘Elands .'of Cathay and Zipangu, now known as 
V\Piina Bnd Japan. Tlie old Venetian traveller 
!^^liaid jaameyed to these countries overland ; but 
i^Stotembus was seized with the idea that they 
^ snil^t be reached by sea ; and tliis thought lay 
Iddden in his mind for many a year, until at last 
;iAwBa destined to bear fruit in a direction little 
; a^tieipated even by himself, and to be the cause 
iaf a s^endid discovery. 

He established himself at Lisbon, where his 


btoHier BArth<fiomew was Already gaining a 
livelihood as a maker of charts for sailors ; afid 
devoted himself to the same industry, varying his 
occupation by voyages to England,, to Guinea,4o 
the Spanish Islands in the west, and especially 
by a voyage which is likely to have had a close 
connection with his future career; for it was to 
the far north, or rather to the north-west, to the 
coast of Greenland; and in the frozen regions 
there still lingered among the hardy soiloTS from 
Iceland and the bleak Norwegian coasts some 
traditions of those voyages said to have been 
undertaken to the west by the bold Northmen 
voyagers of earlier centuries ; an<i obscurely and 
vaguely, yet with an unmistakable foundation 
of truth, the tales of the old times pointed to the 
existence of a greal^ continent in the west, which 
had in fonner days been visited, though no record 
had been preserved of the route that led to it. 

It was at Lisbon that Columbus met Donna 
Felippa de Palestrello, the daughter of a cele- 
brated Italian pilot, who had been employed in 
the service of Prince Henry the Navigator. This 
lady became his wife; and the pa^xirs of Pales- 
trello, including his correspondence with the 
famous Florentine geographer Toscanelli, placed 
in his possession by his wife's mother, are said 
to hare famished him with much information 
concerning India and those distan^ seas towards 
which his imagination was continually roaming. 
Many a great discovery has been based, in the 
first instance, bn an erroneous calculation. “ Die 
dutch Irrthum zur Wahrheit reisfen, Dass sind 
die Weisen," says the old German proverb, 
“Those are the wise who travel through error 
to truth ; " and it was an error that set Christo- 
pher Columbus thinking on the possibility of 
reaching Zipangu and Cathay from the west. 

Tokens of Distant Lands. 

His geographical theory was based on the sys- 
tem of Ptolemy and the Arabic geogiaphers. He 
considered the world to be a globe, but under- 
estimated its circumference by almost a third. 
In preparing his charts he had been strack by 
the fact that all the land on the globe kerned oiT 
one hemisphere, and consequently thought there 
should be some counterbalancing mass on the 
other side. Indeed, the old maps vaguely indi- 
cated a similar idea, by representing a region 
called Antilia, in the Atlantic. The more Co- 
lumbus studied his charts, the more did con- 
jecturp shape itself into a sc^ed conviction in 
his mind that a gieat and rich country Was to 
be found on the other side of the globe. This 
region he supposed at first to be a prolongation, 
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«f China or Indiai and his ardent imaginatloii 
pictnied it as that land of Ophir whei^ Soloiiion 
had obtained gold for the Temple. 

From time to time, also, the sea had carried 
op its bosom some waif or fragment that spoke 
of countries in the west, not yet explored by the 
nations of the known wotld. Branches of trees 
and strange reeds had been found floating on 
the waters of the Atlantic, carried by easteim 
currents; pieces of wood, carved, but evidently 
not \vith iron tools ; large canoes, hollowed from 
the trunk of a single pine tree ; and it was told 
how, after a strong gale had been blowing from 
tho wcfjt, there liad been found in one of these 
canoes driven ashore on the strand of one of the 
Azores the bodies of two copper-colourcd men, 
of a type of features unknown in those islands. 

In his northern voyage ho ..had also doubtless 
heard of those masses of driftwood, carried by 
the Gulf Stream from equatorial regions, and 
deposited on tho shores of the Arctic Ocean. 
Tho one error in his theory was that he looked 
upon this unknown land, of whose existence he 
now felt entirely convinced, as a.prolongation of 
Asia. 

Obstacles and Difficlltiks; Family 

MlSFOilTUNES. 

But tho ago was not with him. Popular igno- 
rance had clo|hcd tlic unknown seas of the w(i.st 
with visionary terrors, representing the ocean as 
towering in gigantic waves interspersed with 
fathomless abysses, and joaring cataracts forming 
an inaccessible wall at tlic (sdge of the world. 
Others declared that the waters rushed towards 
the antip'xlos with an irresistible force that 
would carry the stro 'gest ships liclplossly along 
with it. The general opinion represented those 
distant regiou.' of the earth as guarded by a 
power that luid proclaimed to man, “Thus far 
shalt thou come and no farther.” Thus, when 
his aspirations took a definite shape in the mind 
of the navigator, and he made attempts to induce 
first one Government and then another to fit out 
an expedition for western exploration, he met 
everywhere with discouragement and refusal, 
‘His naGve Genoa verified the proverb ti.j.r a 
prophet hath not honour in his own country. 
John II. of Portugal, though he listened with 
interest to the Italian navigator’s propositions, | 
referred them to a council, who pionouneed the 
acheme altogether chimerical, but treaclierou.sly 
cent out a ship secretly, in charge of a pilot, com- 
missioned to tr^^and find the rmte to Asia on 
his own account. After a short cruise beyond 
the Azores, unable to sha|)e his course, and teni- ' 


fied by the' novelty of. 'h& 
returned^ ahd 8tigmaii$ed the 
Colnmbus as a delusion. ' ' 

Misfortunes had meantime coise 
ardent genius so little appreciated by 
temporaries. His wife Donna. Felippa was ^ 

His investigations had been pursued to the 
ment of his worldly interests ; he was in4d 
and his creditors seized his very maiM and < 

He was fain, to quit Lisbon secretly ; and.l 
his son Diego at his hand, took the road to i _ 
a penniless man, resolved to negotiate 
Fcidinand of Ara.j'on nnd Tsabella of Cadt^ 
for the discovery of a new wroiid. - < 

• 'i 

Columbus finds a Pathon ; Disappoint*/ 

MENTS AND DELAYS ; A COUNCIL. 



Thus it happened that on a memorable day 
two travellers, one a grave, stalw'art, hand80S|b 
man, with locks prematurely sprinkled witS 
gray, the other a delicate child of some sev^ 
or eight years, presented themselves, dusty and ! 
wayworn, to solicit hospitality at the gate of 1^6 
Convent of La llahida, near the then llourishixig 
seaport of Palos, in Andalusia. The Prior, Juain 
J^erez, a man of more enlightened mind than bis 
contemporaries, listened with interest that height* 
cned into wonder as the grave stranger ox* 
l>oui)dcd to him the grand scheme in which ‘his 
whole life was absorbed. As with the calm dc* 
liberation of a settled faitJi, Columbus cxplaindd, 
step by step, his mighty project, the soul of Jufklt 
I'ercz caught the irisj>i ration, and he beeamn 
tho first convert to tho views of tho navigaiot;' 
He had been the confeh.sor of the good 
Tsabella, and furnisIuMl tlie stranger with a letter 
of introduction 1o bernando de Talavera, 
successor in that ofiicc. Leaving his son Diegor 
ill the Ci.ro of the good monk, Columbus set 
with renewed courage towards Corrlova, wh^ 
the court was then sojourn Lug. ' * ' 

But his fair prospects of success were 
clouded with doubt and disappointment Fei^j 
dinand and Isabella were then engaged in 
task of driving the Moors from Spain ; and 
former would probably have felt little iuclinati^ 
to devote any of the resources of his IdxigcUm)^ 
to what ho coiifudered a visionary scheme. lu:' 
the first instance, however, he had not the opp^; 
tuiilly ; for Ferdinand do Talavera, convini^; 
that the applicant whose magnificent spheag^ 
contrasted so strangely with his poverty 
visionary, utterly disregarded the recoaoNili^ 
datlon of Juan Perez, and never mentionfidtlii^ 
to tho King or Queen. Little did those 
monarchs think, during tho next two^ yeiMi 
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• the disr(^j|«urded stranger, earning a pre- fully bade him ** weep like a woman over what 
earioiis liying by his old profession of map* he could not defend like a man.*’ 
drawing engraving, waiting with magnificent Peace had returned at last, and the claimsof the 
patience tiH his opportunity should come, was navigator were brought forward for consider- 

dostjhed to throw the chief glwy on their reign, ation once more. The verdict of the council was 

and to achieve the work by which it should be against him; but Ferdinand, infiucnced by Isabella, 

chiefly remembered. Ho was repulsed from gave him hopes that an expedition would befitted 

every door, says the historian Oviedo, because o^t to try the question practically. Then came 

he was poorly clad, and because he brought no more delay, more hope deferred; and at length 

recommendation to the courtiers and ministers Columbus, halfbroken-hearted, quitted the Court, 

^xoeptHhe letter of a solitary Franciscan monk, and again appeared at the gate of La Babida, on 

who had long Been forgotten at court. foot, poorer and more dejected than ever. And 

Oneconsolation,howevcr,he had; Henna Beatrix now again the worthy Prior took up his cause, 

Enriquez of Cordova became the successor of the writing to Isabella herself on his behalf. This 

'dead Felippa in his affections; and a son, FemandOf step was most fortunate. Columbus w-as sent 

.was bom to him. In the course of time he made ter to Court, and the council was directed to 

iHends; one of whom, Mendoza, Archbishop of reconsider its decision. 

•Toledo, procured him the interview for which he 

had waited so long. In this memorable audience Demands ©p Columbus ; Intervention 

Oolnmbus proved himself a great man. After- Isabella. 

wards he writes how he entirely forgot his own A new difficulty now arose. Columbus, con- 
individuality in the thought of the message he vinced of the reality of the scheme, had stipu- 

brought. “ I was no longer myself,” he says ; “I latcd that he should receive the viceroyalty of 

was the instrument of God, chosen and set apart the new possessions he would add to the 

to accomplish a great work.” Ferdinand, cold dominions of Spain, and a certain proportion 

‘ aiid grave by nature, was yet imprc&scd by the of the revenues thcucc derived ; and to these 

strength and genius of this unknown stranger. demands he firmly and unwaveringly adhesed. 

Isabdla understood him at once, and from that They appeared unreasonable as proceeding from 

first interview became his consistent and generous a man who had everything to gain and nothing 

patroness xind friend. But again his scheme to lose ; but he would make no** abatement. 

wasrefeiTed to a clerical council, and nearly all For eighteen years he had waited for this hour, 

the members pronounced it not only visionary and now that it had come, he w'ould hear 

but impious. The assertion of the sphericity of of no bargain that borC the appearance of 

the world was the stone of offence to these lessening the value of his thought. He resolved 

extraordinary scientists ; and metaphoric texts to quit the country tliat had despised his offer, 

and passages of {Scripture, literally interpreted, His brother Bartholomew had already made 

were quoted as proofs tliat his geography was overtures to Henry VII. of England. He would 

wrong. One member of the council alone, now himself proffer his services to the Court of 

Diego de Deza, gave him a cordial and friendly France. He had already started for Cordova 

support ; the business was adjourned, and again when a messenger overtook him, despatched by 

Columbus experienced all the sickness of heart Isabella, who, by a generous inspiration, deter- 

tk£^t arises from hope deferred. But the Queen mined not to lose him on a sordid question of 

came to his aid in this time of trouble. By her money. The financial transactions of the king, 

o^er, quarters were assigned to the navigator at doms of Aragon and Castile were kept separate^ 

. cacti halting-place of the Court, which was then though the Sovereigns were united in marriage; 

moving about from place to place, so that and Isabella declared that all the cxpcq^cs of 

he at least was recognized as a guest of the the expedition should be charged on the revenues 

Soy^reignti. of Castile, which was done accordingly, and on 

Thus years passed on. The Moorish war was the 17th April, 1492, a treaty was signed at 
ended, and Christopher* Columbus, in the train Granada, between the sovereign princes of Spain 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, took part in that on the one hand, and the Genoese adventurer on 
triumphal entry into Granada, on New Year's the other, for the discovery of a new world. 

Day of 1492, that signalized the final downfall It was in the port of Palos thafi the expedition 
of Moorish dominion in Spain ; when poor weak was to be fitted out. Among the^ chief inhabit- 

Boabdil el Chico took his last tearful look at the ants were three brothers, named Finzon, *ablo 

Ifingdom he had lost, and his stem mother scorn- navigators, and men of wealth and position; two 
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of thes0^ Hftitiii Alonzo Pinzon And Vincent sleep nntil Enterprise lihonld Iw 

Vanez Pinzon, resolved to take part personally He described to the sailors, as though he hfid iliidei^ 

in the enterprise. Three vessels were fitted out; them, the riches and beauties of the luiidis 

the first, the Santa Marla, was commanded by were about to discover. He concealed, firhaii!. 

Columbus himself; the second, the Pinta, by them the daily reckoning he made of the distanci; 

Alonzo; the third, the Nitia, by Yanez Pinzon. traversed, ns the trade winds blew them .gertE^’ 

“ For the service required of them, these barks on in the course he wished to keep. It was 

were of the smallest, the Santa Maria, the possible not to take heart under such a le^ajiy^ 

Admiral*8 ship, being the only one completely though the spirit of opposition at times 
decked. The others were of the kind called out in murmurs of despondency, and somettmAl 

caravels, open in the waist, and only decked at even in mutinous and fierce complaints. Tlifli' 

the forecastle and poop ; such vessels as would declination of the needle, increasing as the equator ' 

barely be used as coasters at the present time. was approached, terrified his pilots, who witH 

'J’he crews oft the three ships consisted of a consternation saw their trusted guide beconfing. 

hundred and twenty souls in all. apjiarently untrue to them. Columbus strovO.' 

to reassure them by ascribing this variation tot 
1492; Columbus’s First Voyage of Dis- the infiucnco of new stars shining in thosd' 
COVERY ; Depaeturk FROM PALOS. regions. 

On the 3rd August, 1492, the little squadron xiie sight of some plants of tlic kinds that grow 
quitted the harbour of Palos amid the mournful on rocks near the scasiiorc, and of great floating 

jidieux of the populace, who augured nothing masses of seaweed, and still more the appearonca 

good from what jii)poarcd to them a lamentably of birds of species seldom seen far from land, 

j-ash enterprise, and considered they were bidding revived their spirits for a time, so that indeed 

an eternal farewell to tlieir comrades. Nor were they confidently imagined themselves near the 

the sailors themselves in a more cheerful mood, goal of their journey ; and more than once dis* 

They looked upon themselves as sacrifices offered tant clouds on the horizon, being mistaken fof 

up to the visionary schemes of an cnthusi''Qt,and land by the eager sailors, were bailed with eagot 

the ambition of the Queen. Tbc Admiral alone rejoicing, that gave place to proportionate depres* 

preserved his serenity. Now at length, after gjon when the supposed land faded away in tho 

infinite delays and disappointments, his thcoiy distance. The trade winds, too, blowing them 

was to be put to the test ; and it was for him to steadily along on their western course, bccaraa^ 

animate the courage of his companion.s, and to a source of alarm ; the sailoi’s feared that they 

impart to them, if possible, a portion of tlic con- were approaching regions whence they would ' 

lidcnce he felt himself in the issue of their enter- never be able to return to Si)ain ; and when the 

prise. wiml at last changed they insisted on having the ' 

They touched at the Canary Islands; and the course of the ships allorcd, declaring that they 

terrors and de.spond( i icy <'f the sailors, repressed had done their duty, and that now they ought 

forawhileby their leader’s exhortations, returned to be taken home. By alternate promises of: 

when they sav/ the I’cak of Tcneriffe, the last reward, to encourage the timid, and threats of" 

land of the known world, disappear below tbc the King’s anger to intiiuidate tho mutinous, : 

horizon, and found themselves steering westward the Admiral contrived with infinite difficulty to ’ 

through an ocean altogether untraversed and preserve his inlluciice and authority. He took . 

unknown. From that time until the triumphant advantage of a favourable moment to point the 

ilay when the New World greeted their sight they ships, whoso course had been altered, once more 

were generally despondent , sometimes despairing, to the west . A new terror was excited by - 

and no#;, nnfroquently mutinous. Their discon- the enormous amount of floating weed, with 

tent on several occasions took the form of oi.>en which the ocean in one part of their course . - 

revolt, and it required all the firmness as well as appeared covcrcrl. The sailors declared that ai^ ’ 

the persuasion of their leader to mako them keep they advaTiccd these masses were increasing, 

their course, and prevent them from turning the that at last the ships would be meztricabl;^' 

prows of the ships homeward; for they were entangled in them. Everything that was 

continually exclaiming thaL their lives were being in earth, air, and sky, awakened doubt aai; 

sacrificed, and ofchat the whoIi3 scheme was terror in their breasts ; and amid all 

delusive. Coliflnbus laboured incessantly to fear, discouragement, and distrust, the i 

bring them to a better frame of mind. To use had to preserve an appearance of perfect aoxeatt^'; 

his own words, he had coTidemned himself not to and confidence, as the murmurs grew louder ^ - 
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:: became worse througU the reaction 

a delusive hope. One morning at 
the cry of ^^LandT’ arose from the 
■^fSilUh Alotis^o Pinzon's vessel, which was sailing 

e to that of the Admiral; and the men, fixing 
eyeaon a cloudy mass on the verge of the 
fell on their kneos and gave thanks to 
bloving that the end of their troubles and 
liailigecs was at hand, and that success had come 
Hlf, But to their intense mortitlcation the 
Milxised land melted away on their approach, 
P^g like an unsubstantial pageant, and loav- 
plig f^hing but deep dos])ondcncy in the hearts 
cl tli^. baffled mariners. A similai* ** false alarm,’* 
days later, from the M/uij which hoisted 
to flags and fired her guns as a token of having 
aaem land, brought the men to the verge of 
decq^aii;; and Columbus himself began to be 
whether he had not passed the extreme 
libiiit of Asia, and if he might not be entering 
aoine now and unknown ocean. Thus the days 
Wbfe on, until at last such unmistakable appear- 
atos [fflowed themselves to the experienced eyes 
bf the Admiral that he could doubt no longer, 
flljid even the reluctant crews felt their spirits 
tevive within them, and weTC assured that the 
wi$hed*for land must speedily show itself, and 
Ibat success was certain. 

Jbr now a freshly-uprooted reed, with earth 
•mi dinging to its fibres, came floating by the 
dlipBi branches of trees presently appeared, one 
bt:. them covered with fresh berries. The colour 
water had changed, and on sounding with 
tbe. lead they found bottom. And, presently, a 
j^limk, with marks of the hatchet on it, and a 
dub carved with some cutting instrument, gave 
tokeil handiwork of man. Even the most 
hMaiedulons were now convinced, and on Iwai-d 
to ihips all was joyful • expectation when tlie 
of the 11th of October closed in. A reward 
la^Vtoa promised by the King, in the shape of 
a 'peii)udan,.to the man who should first discover 
Ibb iaAd ol the New World ; and in the tiiulnph 
heart Columbus^addod a costly suit of I 
vidtet aaa present from himself, enjoining the 
Bpws to JtoP flood watclu He himself remained 
Bdi’, night, on the poops of the Santa Maria, 
Bl^dealy; ho thought he saw in the distance a 
torixig ^ht, and called two of his companions, 
phthaes and Hodrigo Sanches, who con- 
flip# his opinion. The light disappeared, but 
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afterwaaeds xeappto# testtoa^' that 

the land they wtte approaching was iabablted. 
As the morning of the 12th of October dawned, 
a gtm, fired from the PUUa, which was some- 
what in advance of the other vessels, annonneed 
that the mystery of the ocean was sedved at 
length, and that the New World was found. 

The New Wob^; Guahahanz, ob San 
Salvadob ; Tokens of Gold. 

The sailors fell on their knees, mingiirig with 
their outbursts of thankfulness and joy prayers 
to their Admiral that ho would pardon their 
mutinous and disobedient behaviour. It was no 
time to remember offences. The heart of the 
Admiral was rejoiced by the realiiiation of his 
life’s dream; and the next duty was that of 
taking possession of the land thus opportunely 
discovered. It proved to be an island, green and 
beautiful to look upon, with forests rising in 
terraces almost from the verge of the ocean to 
the top of the great amphitheatre in the back- 
ground. As the boats approached the shore, a 
number of dark-^kinlled natives could be seen 
running to and fro, evidently full of wonder at 
the appearance of the strangers. Afterwards it 
appeared that they looked upon the Spaniards 
as celestial visitants, thinking the ships had 
soared tlirough the sky on their “ woven wings,” 
and had alighted, like huge birds* near their 
coasts. They are described as a friendly, simple 
people, these poor islanders, submissive and 
obliging, and anxious to do all honour to their 
visitors when once their timidity had been over- 
come. They were copper-coloured, with long 
wavy hair floating over their shoulders; their 
faces had an open expression, and they seemed 
true children of Nature, 

The landing of Columbus and his crews on 
this first discovered land of the New World was 
effected with considerable pomp and ceremony. 
The Te Deum was chanted as the ship approached 
the shore. Columbus, Alonzo, and Yanez Finzon 
landed each from his boat, followed by a portion 
of the crew, bearing aloft a crucifix, and the 
royal standard displaying the arms a|j^ the 
intertwined cyphers of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Reverently kneeling on the shore at the foot of 
the crucifix, the leader of the expedition gave 
ibanjes to the Power that had protected him and 
his companions amid the perils of the unknown 
deep, and had crowned his long-cherished hopes 
with triumphant fulfilment, had on this 
occasion invested himself with tlie signs of Us 
office as Admiral and viceroy of the countrira he 
was to discover, and wore the purple mantle that 
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iii4k|kted-:]»yjal digioity. His <»iiipailio]is^ who 
hadlateljr bera zeady to throw him into tte sea 
as a Tisionaxy and an iiiiilbBtor»now loielt atoiind 
him, and upon him with admiration littlo 
ahort of wor^p, rendering full though tardy 
homage to the greatness of his genius, and 
acknowledging the wrong they had done in 
doubting and thwarting him. In the Admiral^s 
mind the feeling of thankfulness and piety, pre- 
dominant over triumphant exultation, is shown 
in the name he gave to the island — San Salvador, 
ox St. Saviour ; thus consecratixig the first portion 
of the New World with the name of the Master 
whose servwt he professed himself to be. 

Quanahani, as the natives called their island, 
was considered by Columbus as situated on the 
extreme confines of the Indian Ocean, which he 
pictured to himself as stietching far to the cast 
of the realms of Zipangu and Cathay. Thus the 
name, West Indies, given to the islands of the 
Caribbean Sea, and +lio name Indians, by which 
the natives were designated, arose from an error 
of the great navigator, in which he continued till 
his death, and the name wj^s retained after the 
error had been corrected through the more accu- 
rate knowledge brought by later discoverers. 

. Though the natives of Quanahani were Ignorant 
of the uso of metals, insomuch that several cut 
their hands by grasping, with the curiosity of 
children.at the glittcriug Spanish sword-blades, — 
and though they had no idea of the relative value 
of things, eagerly exchanging whatever they pos- 
sessed for a few gk^ss beads or scraps of coloured 
cloth, — one circumstance about them speedily ex- 
cited the attention and interest of the t>i>aniards. 
Many of them wore ornaments of gold — earrings 
and nose-rings, an- < tliin bands round the wrists and 
ankles. They attached no value to these, readily 
exchanging them tor any trifles offered by their 
visitors, whom they informed, by signs, that Q e 
gold came from a country to the south. In that 
direction, accordingly, the squadron sailed away; 
for the imagination of the Spaniards had been 
fired by the relations of Marco I’olo and by 
traditions of yet earlier times, concerning a land 
where the precious metal was to be found in 
masses; and especially there rose befttre them 
gorgeous visions of that fabled region of Zi^iangu, 
whose king was said to dwell in palaces paved 
with gold. Their ships were stocked with fresh 
fruits and cassava by the friendly natives, who 
little thought that the visit of the white strangers 
^ was to be to t'hem the commencement of a period 
of 8uffering,^4evastatioD, and ultimate rain. 





CtjAA. Disco vfilusD ; 

Alonzo Pznzon, 

Through a labyrinth of islands ths( 
threaded their way, toudiing at and s| 
several, and ever finding in the natuzalf^ 
tions and in the natives a lepetltktt ;' 
Salvador, To the continually repeated ( 
put by means of interpreters brought i 
from Quanahani, they eveiywheie ; 
same answer : the country of gold 
sought further south, and its name WM < 

On the 27th of October they 
island, which recalled to ColumbuS, on , 
majestic scale, the image of Sicily, 
gcousness of natui'c in the plant and 
world here astonished the travellers i 
even in the smaller islands they had till nojir^^ 
covered. This is the most beautiful 
eye of man hath ever beheld," Columbus- 
ill his J ournol. One would wish to live hf 

ever, and cannot- here conceive the idea^i^^p^^ 
or death." Oolumhus, as he sail^ along^i^l^ 
eastern portion of the northern coast, 
vinced that Cuba was a prolongation of 
But the natives, more timid than those of 
hani, took to flight on seeing the strangers ; imd 
it w'as with extreme difficulty that .theiem of 
some of them were overcome, and by mew 
presents and cari.'sscs they were induced 
mence an intercoursie, partly by signs, 
ihc help of the interjn'ctcrs from Quatiiw^iSi 
But though the envoys despatched into 
torior of the island came back with specitt^^ ]^ 
new and unkno\\'U plants and fruits, the 
visions of wealth wore not rcaliEcd, The 
w'hcn interrogated as to the whereaboii^' 
stori'^ of gold, pointed to the cast; and.aeopi|^^ 
ingly for tho cast the sails were hoisted;^- 1 
by this time cupidity had entered into thc 'ib 
of the crews, and the horrible lust of goildf 
fruitful parent of many crimes, and de^im'^ 
sully with stains of blood many a page 
record of discovery, bad taken entire 
of them. Every object of their gfeat < 
seemed merged in the one desire to beoosilQ^i^ 
dciily rich ; and again the fabled tales of C ^ 
and Zipangu and their riches inflamed ihf>4 
ginatloiis of all. So entirely did the 
gold overpower all other feelings in the i 
Alonzo Finzon, the commander of the 
he took advantage of the sailing quaIiU^;<^ 
vessel to abandon the Admiral and the.t 
ships of the squadi’on, and to make the 1 
way alone, in the hope of first fzeighti 
with a golden cargo, and then 
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Ihe news of the great discovery, and thus antici- 
pating the fame and rewards due to Columbus. 

Discotebt of Haiti, or St. Domingo ; The 
First Settlement. 

Early in December the Admiral, thus aban- 
doned by his faithless subordinate, came in sight 
of a great country eastward of Cuba. The natives 
called it Haiti; but the navigator, anxious to 
perpetuate the fame of the country that had sent 
him forth on his voyage, gave to this new land the 
name of Hispaniola, or Lesser Spain. It is the 
island now known as St. Domingo. The inhabi- 
tants are described by Columbus as in many 
respects 8Ui)crior to those of the islands he had 
yet seen ; a handsome, good-natured race, living 
happy and conteT*+cd under the paternal rule of 
their caciques or rhiefs ; kindly, hospitable, and 
simple; living am'd a nature so prodigal in its 
that property had not yet created among 
them the idea of avarice or cupidity. ‘•These 
men,” he said, “ seem as if tlicy lived in a golden 
ige, happy and contented in great and open 
jardens, that arc neither surrounded with ditches 
lor. divided by palings, nor shut in by walls. 
They act loyally towards oiuj another, without 
laws, without books or judges. They regard him 
as a bad man who takes pleasure in doing another 
sn injury,*’ A great misfortune happcrio<l to 
Polumbus here. While ho was asleep the pilot 
!fo whom his ship had been en trusted ran her on 
% rock, and then fled in a boat towards the only 
remaining vessel, the Nh,'?, with a party of 
sailors, under pretence of earrving an anchor 
ishorc. The presence of mi ml and energy of the 
Admiral saved the lives of Ins companions, who 
jot to land on a raft; and the fricudlincss of 
I cacique named Guacanagari, whoso guest he 
iiad al^ady been, provided a shelter for the 
jhipwrecked men, and all the alleviation of 
which their situation was capable. The simple 
islander shed tears of compassion at the strangers’ 
mishap, and with his men he laboured diligently 
:o save everything that coidd be rescue<l from 
:he wreck ; and the property of the Spaniards, 
collected on the shore, remained as safe as the 
jold ornaments axe said to have been that were 
lung up beside the English highways in th(f 
lays of good King Alfred. Columbus was 
x>uched by the kindness and honesty of his hosts, 
ind emphatically declared in his writings that 
/here was nowhere on earth a better land or a 
i)ett^ people. 

And here, again, the display of some ornaments 
md coronets of pure gold, Oii which the island- 
ers seemed to set no special value, excited eage 


questioning from the Spaniards. Guacanagari 
gave them to understand that within his country 
among the mountains in the interior was a region 
where gold could be found in abundance ; and 
the name Cibao was mentioned, whose BimUarity 
to’ Zipangu in sound deceived Columbus ; who, 
convinced that he had now come to the region of 
untold wealth, was anxious to return as quickly 
as possible to Europe with the good news, rather 
than risk the loss of all by a longer stay. For as 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon had abandoned him, and 
his own ship bad been wrecked, he had only 
the little caravel the Etna left ; and unless he 
succeeded in bringing her back safely to Spain, the 
secret of his discovery might yet be buried in the 
sea. He accordingly made every preparation. The 
friendly cacique, little dreaming what misery he 
was preparing for his people, readily consented 
to the building of a foit with the limber of the 
wrecked ship. This fort, to which he gave the 
name La Navidad, Columbus left in the charge 
of forty men, under the command of Peter 
d’Arena. Ho furnished them with all things 
needful for defence, and with goods for barter 
with the natives, and charged them to maintain 
friendly relations with the cacique and his 
l^eoplo, and by exploration and questioning to 
gain all possible information concerning the gold 
regions in tlie interior; and so on the 4th of 
January, 1493, he bade adieu to the friendly 
Guacanagari, and set sail for Europe. 

Along the coast he fell in with the PMa, and 
with Martin Alonzo Pinzon, ♦ whose excuse of 
having been separated from him by accident he 
received graciously, conscious that he owed 
much to Pinzon and his family, without whose 
active co-operation ho would hardly have got his 
ships equipped at Palos ; and therefore he was 
not inclined, with regard to his lieutenant’s act 
of undoubted treachery, “ that every nice 
offence should bear its comment.” 

The Ketubn to Europe ; A Stormy Passage; 

TmuMPii. 

Togethcrjthereforo, they hoisted sail for Europe. 
But the return voyage was not favoured, as 
outward passage had been, by fair and gemal 
weather. Furious gales and mountainous waves 
menaced the very existence of the ships, and 
Columbus was for a time tormented by the fear 
that his discovery would, after all, never be made 
known in Europe, but that the sea would hide 
its secret During that perilous passage he more 
than once committed to the deep, in<>a securely 
fastened receptacle, a short record of his arrival 
at the western world, in the hope that if he and 
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Ills crews perished the waves might bear the 
precious lines to some civilized shore, and thus 
rescue his great achievement from oblivion. One 
of these messages from the sea did actually find 
its way to land, after being washed to and fro 
For centuries in the Atlantic currents. Again 
Lhc murmurs of discontent arose, and the super- 
stitious sailors, regarding the tempest as a judg- 
ment upon their chief for his presumption in 
daring to unveil the mystery of the distant and 
unknown shores, were ready to cast him, like 
Jonah, into the sea, as a propitiatory offering to 
tho incensed genius of the storm. But some 
feeling of respect and awe for tho Admiral’s 
greatness restrained them; and at length the 
ships arrived, sorely battered and bruised, at one 
<*f the Azores, the island of St. Mary. Thence a 
succession of stormy days blew the little A7fia 
('ut of her course, and drove her to the mouth of 
the Tagus, where she arrived on the 4th of March. 

( ■olumbus was presented to King John II. of 
Portugal, who listonctl with wonder and interest 
to his account oF las voyfigo. At last, on the 
IJth, the caravrd rntered tlie port of Palos, 
wlicnco she had sailed amid such glootuy fore- 
bodings between seven and eight mouths before. 
Jlartin Alonzo Piuzou in the JHnfa ]ia(^ again 
parted company, and endeavoured to get to 
Rurope first with the grand news of success. 
[Jut ho yjas outstripped in the race, arriving in 
Spain just after the Admiral, lie died a few 
days afterwards, his death being hastened, if not 
caused, by shame and vexation. He had been 
guilty of a bad action in deserting his great 
chief, anil cndeavonriTig ti- appropriate to him- 
self Ih j fame that was another’s ; but it is only 
just tliat his ma " inorits should be weighed in 
the scale against his one fault, and that the 
share of Pinziui family in tluj great enter- 
prise of 14i»l3 shoulil gratefully acknowledged 
by posterity. 

Tlio return of Columbus to Palos was hailed 
with acclamations and shouts of joy. The court 
was then at Barcelona, and to tluat city the 
Admiral was directed at once to repair. Fer- 
dinand and Isabella received him with every 
mai^ of honour and respect, desiring lu ■ to be 
seated in their presence, and receiving from his 
own lips the first account of the world he had 
discovered. The natives whom he brought with 
him, the strange birds of bri.;,at jdumage, the 
unknown fruits and otlmr vegetable productions, 
and, more t^an all the rest, the crowns and 
ornaments pure gold be pr.:sented to his royal 
psKtrons, were'the theme of universal admiration. 
He was confixmr^d in idl the titles, dignities, and 


privileges that had been promiiied him, im4 it 
was determined that a new expedition 8hoiild^i,bii',» 
at once despatched, to complete what had • 
so auspiciously begun. : V ‘ 

1793, Second Voyage of Columbv»; Tm 
Settlement of Isabella ; Jamaica 2>ib« ,, 

covEBED. ; 

The second voyage of Columbus, in 1793, 
l3egiin under very different auspices from ; 
of the previous year. Now all was hurry ind?‘ 
eagerness to depart. The spirit of adventure^ po, 
less than that of cupidity, had been thoioughij^: 
aroused, and hundreds were eager to assist iii‘ 
the work of planting the cross and tho standaxd 
of Spain in the distant regions beyond the oceati^.: 
Columbus was to liave the vicc-royaWy of all th^ * 
regions he should discover; and Fonseca, Aroh**^' 
deacon of Seville, received the title of Patxiaxell 
of the Indies, and was entrusted with the pve« ' 
parations for tho new and grand expedition to 
the west. This man afterwards became the most 
consistent opponent of Columbus, whose lito lie 
liclped to embitter by his intrigues. 

The new expedition started with every augury ^ 
of success. It consisted of no fewer than seven* 
teen ships, three of them being of large slee; 
and no fewer than fifteen hundred men took 
part in tho enterprise. But they were not, in 
general, the right men for colonists or for dis*,. 
oover(3rs. Many of thorn were young hidalgos^ 
impelled to join in the enterprise partly jroni) 
love of adventure, partly in the hope of speedily | 
curiidiing themselves. Their insubordination 
and turbulent disregard of authority rendered 
lhc task of controlling them difficult, if noh 
impossible, of accomplishment; and they 
far more incUned to oppress than to civilize 
naticiis among whom they went. But nothing* 
of this was felt at the beginning, when the fleet?; 
sailed gaily out of Cadiz Bay on the 2dth Of* 
September. . r 

As on bis first voyage, the jiassage was fsh^ 
ami lh-‘ trade winds wafted the voyagers gentlyr 
towards the west. On this occasion Oolumbn^ 
chose a more southerly course, and fresh 
coverics were the consequence. On the 2Qd 
November, Guadaloupc was discovered: and hei^j 
the voyagers becaiJ’^ with horror aware of tbe^: 
customs of the Caribs, a wild people, of whbift/ 
the mild inhabitants of Cuba and Haiti had al* 
ready spoken with terror. Unmistakable traoeH' 
of cannibalism showed the nature of these tim& 
people, some of whom, however, the Bpahiaida 
took prisoners. Thence, through the 
Columbus btccred his course for Haiiit anxlouB; 
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0 lumreriflg greeted the salvo with which 
his arrival. The fort lay 
the cannon half buried in the ground ; 
the whitening bones strewed around told 
r the melancholy fate of the settlement, 
the natives hid themselves, with a 
f strangely in contrast with the confidence 
i haid^own in the previous year, but after a 
£^m the mouth of the cacique, the truth 
^Wnt It appeared that the Spaniards had, 
departure of Columbus, at once commenced 
towards tho natives that system of tyranny and 
pppvQSsion which tlicir successors but too con- 
ew^tly carried out, to the utter extermination 
^ those haUbless races. They had enslaved the 
and taken possession of the women and 
; until their cruelty and their licentious 
^ckedx^ had aroused the islanders to make 
Mpiisalsi. Massacring the natives without pity or 
renapise, .they had at length been massacred 
jbii their tom. 

; At ^me distance from the spot wliero the 
^•omened fort of the Kativity had stood, Colum- 
fbnnded the settlement of Isabella, the first 
pepnanent European colony in the New World. 
He luimcd it after his patroness and friend, the 
^een of Castile. Here for a time he was 
^lively employed, superintending the building 
^t'houses and the laying out of enclosures and 
plantations^ the construction of roads and the 
-Oiiiganizing expeditions to the interior, ; for un- 
itolying all the activity and work of. the new 
eolOny was tho main idea of the acquisition 
:-of gold. Tho mountain Cibao was not far 
ipom the settlement, and thither the hopes of the 
Spaniards led them ; but the sup2)ly obtained 
4|(»ppomtod their expecluitions. The natives, 
/;whjMaL questioned on the subject, pointed to the 
as the land whence gold was to he won ; 
l^ithcr accordingly Columbus led an expe- 
after leaving his brother Don Diego 
lifutenant at Isabella in his absence, lie 
~ ed part of the coast of Cuba, which he still 
ied to belong to the mainland of Asia ; and 
sailing southward in consequence of the 
Q^ves ' information, came to the large and iin» 
island of Jamaica. Here they found a 
W race of inhabitants than in Cuba 
Hs^ti, new and splendid plants, and exqui- 
.beautiful scenery ; but not the gold, on 
iheir hopes were bent. After sailing some 
■ southward from Jamaica, Columbus 

i:{Wito,pgmpeUed toabondDu further exploration for 
and return to Hispaniola. His health 



had at length nttiorly given way under the con- 
tinued strain of his exertiona and anxieties, 
He suffered greatly from the gout; and mental 
trouble was added in a large measure to his 
corporeal discomfort. He was carried on shore 
at Isabella in almost a dying state ; so complete 
was his exhaustion that recovery seemed im- 
possible. 

Bahtholombw Columbus ; Bimr and 
Calumny; Aguado sent as Commis- 
sioner ; Scheme fob a Third Voyage. 

Very fortunately his brother Baitholomcw had 
arrived in the colony shortly before ; a bold and 
absolute man, who proved a tower of strcngtli 
to his brother. And never had such support as 
he could give been more needed. The colony 
was in a stale of disorganization and mutiny. 
The discontented spirits had formed a faction 
against the governor, and calumnious reports 
against him were transmitted to Spain. Th(! 
real truth appears to have been that many who 
went out with tho idea of enriching themselves 
suddenly from tlie .reputed gold mines, found 
themselves obliged not only to abandon tlicir 
golden dreams fora time, but to go through th(^ 
rough work inseparable from the foundation of a 
new colony. They accordingly were loud in their 
complaints against the Admiral, whom they 
accused of deceiving them, 8omc of thc»naniboi 
actually returned to Spai ii, where their complaints 
were eagerly listened to by Fonseca, the Patriarrli 
of the Indies, now liislnqi of-'Badajoz, and the 
determined enemy of (Jolumbus, whose authority 
he regarded as interfering with his own. By lii« 
influence he contrived that a commissioner 
should be sent out from Spain to invcstigat(. 
the stale of affairs in the colony, nds com- 
missioner, Juan dc Aguado, was a creature ol 
his own ; and when Columbus saw in what a 
spirit of hostility Aguado was collecting evi- 
dence, ho judged it prudent to go baci 
to Europe himself, lest his credit with the Kin;, 
and Queen should be entirely destroyed. Hi? 
return was very different from that after his firsi 
voyage. The grand expectation of finding miqises 
of gold that had inflamed the imagination of the 
Spaniards had not been realized ; and instead 
of fortunate adventurers enriched beyond tht 
dreams of avarice, there were seen landing ai 
Cadiz a miserable set of angry and discontented 
men, who considered themselves deceived by the 
glowing reports Columbus had mad9 of the Kew 
World, and Were anxious for revenge.^ Columbug 
himself deeply felt the change in 'his position 
and-^ understood how envy, calumny, and dis 
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pippoiated gr^ Were determined to bant him 
rto bis graTe. He appeared at Bnrgoa, where the 
, Court was then residing, not as before, in brarc 
apparel, but in the habit of a Franciscan, girded 
wifii the cord of the order, his venerable head 
and his feet bare, llie gentle heart of Isabella 
was touched at the appearance of the grand old 
man, who bad brought so much glory to the 
crown of Spain, and who now, in the evening 
of liis life, was fain to defend himself against 
the accusations of rancorous enemies. Ferdi- 
nand also perceived that Columbus had been 
wronged, and his own cars deceived by false 
reports, fie was sufficiently shrewd and politic, 
however, to see that, rightly or wrongly, the 
Admiral was not popular in the colony. Accord- 
ingly, while outwardly restoring him to favour, 
and listening to the .idmiral’s proposals for a 
new expedition further to search out the secrets 
of the New World, he permitted delays to be 
i iiterposed, so that year after year went by, and 
ill no fleet was equipped ; and the Admiral was 
now beyond sixty years of age, and the hardships, 
anxieties, and troubles of hits second vt-/a^,with 
Ilia long and severe illness, had told upon him 
fjccatly. Isabella also, whose gentle and com- 
passionate nature revolted against the system of 
slavery introduced by the Spaniards among the 
(latives^tipulatcd for conditions of freedom and 
justice with respect to the Indians that would 
hardly be maintained among a tyrannical and 
t urbulent commvijiity who considered the servi- 
tiide and enforced labour of the aborigines an 
v.ssoutial part of their scheme for enriching them- 
selves. All these things occasioned a long delay 
before the petition of Columbus could be granted. 
He begged for eight ships, two to be dispatched 
with supplies to Hispaniola, and the remaining 
six to accompany him on a fresh exploration, 
l^^rhich he felt certain would result in the dis- 
Vvvery of that land of Ophir whose image had 
so often bc(in present to his imagination. 


1408, Columbus Starts on nis Third 
%* Voyage; Evil Omens. 

One reason of a very serious nature there was 
that increased the delay. The royal treasury 
was nearly empty; Ferdinand’s profound and 
skilful schemes of policy, dcs- !nod to entrust the 
Spanish House with a wealth and grandeur that 
attained thmr highest point under his grandson 
.Charles Jf;, demanded the outlay of great 
%ums in warlike enterprises, and in the pomp 
and display consequent upon the great family 
alliances by which ho was consolidating 
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power ; and these schemes of 
for a long time stood in the way ql 
and his claims. It was not untir 
that Columbus was enabled to start 
voyage. 

Isabella, his constant friend, had j[i| 

her power to advance his interests. £te Waltl 
Aimed in his titles and emoluments ; the gi 
license to navigators granted in 1406, 

Columbus had felt aggrieved as an i 
with his rights, was revoked. Ba 
Columbus, the Admiral’s brother, was 
in the office of Adelantado bestowed onhimfi 
Admiral. But the voyage began under evtf j 
pices. Fonseca, bisli op of B.adajoz, and latfenS 
of the Indies, was, ns he had ever been, the 
of Columbus, and continued to throw . 
obstacle in his way. At the last, De Brevie|W^{A? 
creature of Fonseca, treated Columbus 
such open insolence on board the Admiral’i^^wil^; 
ship that the indignant veteran, losing hiS'-S6lf% 
control, struck the pnraaitc to the ground 
spurned him with his foot. He qnicldy 1 
.sensible, however, how this natural oatbiM^ 
might 1)6 turned to account by his enemies, 
who were never weary of representing him US 9f 
headstrong, violent man, unfitted for command 
and in a letter to the Ring and .Queen, wiitUm 
soon after, he pathetically entreats them to 
lievc, when his character is assailed, that hftlA. 
“ absent, envied, and a stranger.” " ' ^ 

Disoovisby op the MAI^XAND OP AMEAKOAi;' 

Thk Island op Tiunidad ; The Obinc^ .. 

The reports of disappointed odventurersji^d: 
caused a great revulsion of public opinion 
rt\^':ird to the New World. There were 
as in 1493, fifteen hundred people anziotii^i 
willing to take part in a voyage thitlier ; iff 
regions were now represented as offeiing'^ i 
poverty, hardships, and toil to the s^tl 
few wt re disposed to join the ev ][)cditi6i^ ■ 
bus now proposed that the deficiency inn 
should be supplied by despatching to Hi§|^ 
parties of convicts, whojse crimes* 
especially heinous, hoping by this means i 
men who in satlsfactloji at their 
conflition would work cheerfully and 0 
sively. The measure was an unfoitunaSS-j 
for it filled the settlement with, k-.^ 
always ripe for mischief, and ready to 
project of riot and rebellion against aujtM 

On this third voyage Columbus pur8ii^;i^ 
southeily route, steering south-west i 
the Cape Verde Islands, and canm 
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** ObWmbus ,was a man whom all posterity will 
Ti|w with admiration -and honour with applause. 

ingratitude he experienced is tlic usual return 
for acrriccs too great to be repaid. The minion 
of power may receive an adequate reward for his 
degrading servilities ; but he who eclipses the 
splendour of an original kingdom by such an 
'accession as a new world, may cxdilc envy, but 
cannot meet with a due recompense without bcin^i 
considered as a rival to his prince. Perhaps the 
grand source of the misfortunes of Cohr^ibus 
was his indisi^eet stipulation for a joint author- 
ity in his nev3*^'^iscoverics. ITis good sense might 
have told him, that it was impossible to be a 
partner with a king.” 

A Hpanish writer of veracity gives the follow- 
ing character of tin; grout njivigator : ‘-Columbus 
was tall of statu !•(?, had a long visage, -and a 
majestic aspect. His nose was aquilirio, his eyes 
grey, and bis complexion clear aiul niddy. 
When young, his hair and beard were fair ; but 
hardships soon turned them grey. He was a man 
of wit and pleasantry, eloquent in discourse, yet 
moderately grave in his deportment. H is .affabi- 
Hty to strangers, .‘iiul his judicious conversation, 
gained him the affection of every ingenuous 


mind ; while an air of authority and. qtSoiAAi'. 
attracted respect. He was strict in his rcligiius 
observances himself, and obliged those who 
under his command to show at least a deem I; 
regard to this sacred institution. He had' an 
earnest concern for the conversion of the Ind^ins, 
and endeavoured as much as was in his pow 'r to 
alJurc them, by obliging the »Spaniards to had a 
Iffo in some measure corresponding to thf faith 
they professed. His courage was undauited : 
he was fond of great enterprises, tempests in 
living, modest in dress, patient under iquiies ; 
and much more anxious to bring his eneni^s to 
a sense of their offences, than t§ retaliau injus- 
tice. He remained unmoved amidst the i^imer- 
ous clangers and adversities that attenchd “him, 
ever placing'a firm reliance on Divine PrAMlcncc. 
In short, liad he lived in earlier time? his coU' 
duct and his achievements would have procured 
him statues and temples in his hoour. He*- 
would have been ranked with Herwles and 
Bacchus ; and a constellation per ^'ps would 
have borne his name. Howo\'r, ] ) will be 
remembered atf long as the wo'-^d cnc' ires.” 

II. W. D. 
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